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MILLER    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

UNDERNEATH  will  be  found  a  bibliography 
and  notes  of  two  Scottish  publishers  :  ( 1 ) 
George  Miller  of  Dunbar,  1771-1835,  and 
<2)  his  son  James  Miller  of  Haddington, 
1791-1865.  Neither  of  these  is  mentioned 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
They  were  pioneers  of  popular  literature  in 
publishing  very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  The  Cheap  Magazine,  which  was 
issued  at  the  price  of  fourpence  some 
twenty  years  before  Chambers' 's  Journal 
was  started,  and  had  a  circulation  not 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  averaging 
from  12,000  to  20,000  copies  a  month. 
Their  line  is  represented  in  the  publishing 
world  of  to-day  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
whose  grandmother  was  a  Miller  of  the 
same  family.  Many  of  the  details  here 
given  are  derived  from  Mr.  Unwin' s  own 
•collection. 

James  Miller  (born  20  March.  1725  ;  died 
27  June,  1789),  the  father  of  George,  was 
**  a  general  merchant,"  or  "  grocer,"  in  Dun- 


bar.  Besides  this,  he  managed  a  book- 
selling business  with  the  help  of  his  son 
George,  who  was  apprenticed  to  him  in 
1788  ;  but  the  father  died  before  the  appren- 
ticeship was  out.  The  bookselling  business 
began  with  James  Miller,  who  was  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Unwin' s  great-grandfather. 

George  Miller  (born  14  Jan.,  1771  ;  died 
26  July,  1835)  was  a  general  merchant  and 
bookseller  in  Dunbar,  having  inherited  both 
businesses  from  his  father  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  Scotland  of  cheap  and  in- 
structive literature.  He  established  a  cir- 
culating library  at  Dunbar  in  1789,  and 
started  there  in  1795  the  first  East  Lothian 
press,  which  was  removed  to  Haddington 
about  1804.  "  He  appears  to  have  con- 
tinuously resided  at  Dunbar,  which  was 
still  frequently  used  as  his  imprint."  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  J.  &  G.  Miller. 

(Authorities. — MS.  '  Notes  on  the  Miller 
Family,'  by  F.  M.  Gladstone,  and  'Biblio- 
graphy of  Works  relating  to  Dunfermline 
and  W.  of  Fife,'  by  Erskine  Beveridge,  1901, 
p.  xvii.) 

James  Miller  (born  21  Dec.,  1791  ;  died 
23  May,  1865),  printer  and  author,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George,  as  already  stated. 
His  first  training  was  in  a  writer's  office 
in  Dunbar,  from  which  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  superintend  the  printing  business, 
now  transferred  to  Haddington.  He  began 
to  write  while  still  at  school,  afterwards 
contributed  poems  to  The  Cheap  Magazine, 
and  published  much  miscellaneous  verse 
in  later  life,  besides  his  prose  histories  of 
Dunbar  and  Haddington.  The  Haddington 
branch  of  the  business  succeeded  at  first, 
and  he  held,  at  one  time,  a  seat  in  the  Council 
of  the  town.  But  reverses  came,  and  he 
gave  way  to  intemperance.  The  drink 
habit  grew,  and  overcame  him  finally,  and 
his  last  years  were  passed  in  great  destitu- 
tion. He  died  in  Queensberry  House,  Edin- 
burgh, having  been  placed  in  that  institu- 
tion through  the  kindness  of  some  friends, 
and  supported  by  a  small  annuity  from  the 
Literary  Fund.  James  Miller,  in  his  latter 
years,  was  known  in  Haddington  under  the 
sobriquet  of  "  The  Lamp." 

(Authorities. — MS.  '  Notes  on  the  Miller 
Family,'  mentioned  above,  and  Thos. 
Cowan's  '  Sketch,'  prefixed  to  '  Lamp  of 
Lothian,'  1900.) 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  books 
published  by  the  Millers,  with  dates. 

[1799.]  An  account  of  a  dreadful  hurricane, 
which  happened  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in 

the  month  of  October,  1780 And  of  an  awful 

phenomenon     called     a     Tornado,     which     took 
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place,  in  the  parish  of  Ednam  in  Berwickshire, 
this  present  year,  1799.  To  the  great  terror  of 
the  Spectators  who  beheld  its  alarming  aspect, 
Dunbar  :  printed  for  [by]  and  sold  by  G.  Miller. 

No   date.     12mo,   24   pp.     No   copy   in  the 

British  Museum. 

Pp.  11-14  are  damaged  by  fire. 

[1799  ?]  An  account  of  several  remarkable 
earthquakes  which  have  happened  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  with  the  direful  conse- 
quences, that  have  accrued,  from  those  dreadful 
convulsions  of  nature,  occasional  shocks  of  which 
have  been  felt  in  Scotland,  within  these  13  years. 
Two  so  recently,  as  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1799.  Collected  from  good  Authorities. 

Dunbar  :    printed  for  and  sold  by  G.  Miller 

No  date.     12mo,  24  pp.     Not  in  B.M. 

1800.  The    world    turn'd    upside    down.     To 
which,  are  added,  Tarry  Woo,  The  valiant  sailor, 
The  colliers  bonny  Lassie,  Bold  Sylvia,  My  love 
is  but  a  Lassie  yet.     Printed  by  G.  Miller,  High 
Street,   Dunbar.     1800.     12mo,  8  pp. 

'The  World  Turn'd  Upside  Down'  was  a 
ballad  common  in  London  from  1790  on- 
wards. One  such  version  (B.M.  11621. 
k.  5.  427)  begins  "  I  am  a  poor  unhappy 
Man,"  and  runs  to  8  stanzas.  Of  the  last 
piece — by  Burns — only  the  first  8  lines  are 
printed  ! 

1801.  [Defoe     (Daniel).]  The     life     and     most 
surprising    adventures    of    Robinson    Crusoe,    of 
York,    mariner.     Who    lived    eight    and    twenty 
years  in  an  uninhabited  island,  on  the  coast  of 
America,    near    the    mouth    of    the    great    river 
Oroonoque.  including  an  account  of  his  deliverance 
thence,  and  his  after  surprising  adventures.    With 
his   vision  of  the  angelic   world.     An  improved 
edition,   illustrated  with   eight  engravings,   from 
original  designs.     To  which  is  annexed,  the  re- 
markable   history    of    Alexander    Selkirk  ;     who 
lived  four  years  and  four  months  in  a  state  of 
solitude  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the 
Pacific   Ocean.     Dunbar :    printed   by,   and   for, 
G.  Miller.     1801.      12mo,  238  pp.     B.M.   12614, 
ccc.  22. 

The  8  curious  full-page  woodcuts  are  drawn 
and  engraved  by  A.  Carse,  Edinburgh. 

1803.  Cheap  Tracts.  Calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion,  virtue,  &  humanity. 
Vol.  I.  Dunbar  :  [printed]  published  &  sold  by 
G.  Miller.  1803.  12mo.  Not  in  the  B.M. 

Tracte  1-10,  of  24  pp.  each,  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  with  separate  title-pages. 
The  complete  series  consists  of  20  Tracts. 
A  list  of  the  20  titles  is  given  in  '  Latter 
Struggles,'  1833,  p.  49. 

1806.  Goldsmith  (Oliver).  The  Traveller  :  or, 
s  prospect  of  society.  With  a  beautiful  frontis- 
piece  cut  on  wood  by  Bewick.  Haddington  : 

printed  by  and  for  G.  Miller.  1806.  12mo, 
viii  +  30  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 

Many  editions  with  illustrations  by  Bewick 
were  being  published  in  London  at  this  time. 
This  is  in  original  paper  covers  :  "  Price 
Six  pence." * 


[1809  ?]  [Southey  (Robert).]  The  battle  of 
Blenheim.  To  which  is  added,  The  happy  work- 
man. Haddington  :  printed  by  G.  Miller  &  Son, 
booksellers.  No  date.  12mo,  8  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 
Written  in  ink  after  "Blenheim,"  "by 
Robfc  Southey  Esqr." 

F1809  ?]  The  miller  of  Gloucestershire.  To- 
which  is  added,  The  happy  workman.  Hadding- 
ton :  printed  for  the  booksellers.  No  date. 
12mo,  8  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 

G.  Miller's  name  does  not  appear  on  this 
piece. 

[1809  ?]  The  Lothian  lassie.  To  which  are 
added,  My  Name  O.  Tink  a  tink.  The  banks 

of  Doon.  *  Haddington  :  printed  by  G.  Miller 

No  date.  12mo,  8  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 
The  second  and  fourth  pieces  aie  by  Burns, 
'  The  Banks  of  Doon '  being  largely  altered 
from  the  received  versions.  '  My  Name  O  ' 
has  the  original  word  "  Stinchar  "  in  place 
of  the  more  common  "  Lugar." 

[1810  ?]  The  battle  of  Talavera ;  or,  the 
solider's  threnody.  Haddington:  printed  by 

G.   Miller No  date.     12mo,   8  pp.     Not  in 

B.M. 

"  The  Battle  of  Talavera,  a  poem  [by  J.  W, 
Croker].  Sixth  edition  corrected  with  some- 
additions,"  8vo,  was  published  in  London 
in  1810  (B.M.  1465.  h.  13.  (9).)  Talavera 
was  fought  27-8  July,  1809.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  contemporary  piece. 

1813-14.  The  Cheap  Magazine,  a  work  of 
humble  import ;  yet  claiming  the  attention  of 
all  ranks,  as  having  for  its  object  the  Prevention) 
of  Crimes,  and  being  calculated  to  ensure  the 

Seace,  comfort  and  security  of  society  r  by  allur- 
ig  the  young  and  thoughtless  to  a  taste  for  read- 
ing subjects  of  real  utility ....  consisting  of  original 
communications  and  select  extracts ....  Hadding- 
ton :  printed  and  published  by  George  Miller  and 
Son,  1813-14.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  (Nos.  l-13)j 
viii+616  pp.  Vol.  II.  (Nos.  1-13)  iv+620  pp. 

See  '  The  Lamp  of  Lothian,'  1844,  p.  525  :— 
"  This  publication,  which  was  followed  by  The- 
Monthly  Monitor,  was  rather  of  an  instructive 
than  literary  nature  ;  both  were  written  chiefly 
by  the  publisher  himself  and  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Duthil." 

Facsimiles  of  title-page,  and  p.  81,  vol.  i. 
are  given  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Green  in  his  '.East 
Lothian,'  Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1907,  pp.  41 
and  43.  The  Cheap  Magazine  appears  to- 
have  been  popularly  known  as  The  Cheapy, 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  im 
1  A  Window  in  Thrums.' 

1813.  The  Cheap  Magazine Haddington. . . . 

1813.  Vol.  I.  (Second  Copy.) 

1815.  The  Monthly  Monitor  and  philanthropic 
museum :  being  a  cheap  repository  for  hints, 
suggestions,  facts,  and  discoveries,  interesting 
to  humanity  ;  and  for  papers  of  every  description, 
having  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes,  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  per- 
nicious sentiments  and  bad  example  ;  encourage- 
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a  spirit  of  industry,  economy  and  frugality  among 
the  middling  and  laborious  classes  ;  and  promote 
the  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
condition  of  man.... Vol.  I.  Haddington: 
printed  and  published  by  George  Miller  and  son. 
1815.  12mo,  viii+352  pp. 

Nos.  1-6  Jan.  to  June,  1815.  This  publica- 
tion is  a  continuation  of  The  Cheap  Magazine. 

1815.  The  Monthly  Monitor  and  philanthropic 
museum ....  Vol.     I.     Nos.     3-6.     March — June, 
1815.     pp.  viii,  121-352.     Vol.  II.     No.  1.    July, 
1815.     pp.  1-60. 

Title-page  to  vol.  i.  only. 

[1815.]  The  traveller's  guide  to  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies  ;  being  a  hieroglyphic  representa- 
tion of  appearances  and  incidents  during  a  voyage 
out  and  homewards,  in  a  series  of  engravings  from 
original  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  &c.  wherein 
is  exhibited  an  exact  delineation  of  the  principal 
objects  on  the  passage  :  with  a  treatise  explana- 
tory of  the  various  figures ....  To  which  are  added 
occasional  notes,  &c.  by  a  young  traveller.  Had- 
dington :  printed  by  G.  Miller  and  Son,  for  G. 

Miller,     Dunbar, No     date.     8vo.     With     10 

plates.     120  pp.     B.M.  795  e.  43. 

The  author's  Introduction  is  dated  Jan., 
1815.  List  of  Errata,  p.  120,  is  spelt 
"  Eratta."  Probably  written  by  George 
Miller,  second  son  of  George  Miller  of  Dunbar. 
He  was  born  10  June,  1794,  and  was  a  sailor 
in  his  earlier  years.  According  to  '  Latter 
Struggles,'  he  wrote  the  book  about  Madeira 
on  his  way  to  India.  See  MS.  '  Notes  on  the 
Miller  Family,'  by  F.  M.  Gladstone. 

[1815.]  The  traveller's  guide  to  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies 

Second  copy.     Title-page  torn  at  top. 

1816.  Britain  triumphant !     With  other  poems. 
By  an  Bast  Lothian  ploughman.     Haddington  : 
printed  for  the  author  by  G.  Miller  and  Son.   1816. 
8vo,  iv+44  pp.     B.M.  11,633,  bbb.  5. 

This  book  is  not  in  Mr.  Unwin's  collection  : 
the  title  and  description  are  taken  from 
the  copy  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh. The  B.M.  copy  has  unimportant 
MS.  notes.  T.  F.  U. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


HUSSEY  OF  SLINFOLD,  SUSSEX. 

THE  pedigree  of  this  family  in  Dallaway's 
*  Sussex '  (ii.  355-6)  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Not  only  is  no  indication  given 
of  its  origin,  or  of  its  connexion — if  any — 
with  ^any  other  of  the  widespread  county 
families  of  the  name,  but  the  earlier  gene- 
rations seem  to  be  far  from  accurately  stated. 

Sir  Henry  Hussey,  with  whom  the  pedigree 
commences,  and  whose  parentage  is  not 
stated,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the 
line  at  Slinfold,  an  estate  he  seemingly 
acquired  in  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter 


and  heir  of  John  Bradridge  of  Slinfold. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Horsham  1529-53,  and 
received  knighthood  on  1  Oct.,  1547. 
According  to  Dallaway,  he  left  at  his  death 
in  1557  two  sons,  viz.  (1)  John,  who  in- 
herited Slinfold  and  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1563,  leaving  at  the  least  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  ;  (2)  Anthony,  M.P.  for 
Horsham  in  1558. 

The  will  of  Sir  John  Hussey  appears  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  this.  It  is 
dated  18  Feb.,  1554/5,  and  was  proved 
in  P.C.C.  27  Sept.,  1557.  Names  his  wife 
Dame  Bridget  ;  his  brothers  John  and  George 
Hussey  ;  his  wife's  two  daughters  (then  un- 
married) Katherine  and  Alice  ;  his  brother 
(brother-in-law)  Michael  Appesley  (Apsley)  ; 
his  cousin  William  Hussey,  "  son  to  my 
cousin  Anthony  Hussey "  ;  cousin  John 
Mychell  of  Standland.  No  sons  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  but  to  Dame  Bridget  his 
wife  is  left  "  the  wardship  of  my  two  sons." 
Said  wife  executrix.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,. 
Kt.,  John  Carryl,  Mr.  Anthony  Husee, 
brother  John  Husee,  cousin  John  Mychell, 
overseers. 

The  will  of  his  widow,  "  Dame  Brigitt 
Hussee,"  dated  23  Sept.,  1557,  and  proved 
in  London  2  May,  1558,  requests  her  exe- 
cutors to  execute  the  will  of  her  former 
husband  William  Ernley.  Bequests  to  her 
son  Richard  Ernley  when  21,  son  John 
Ernley,  and  daughters  Katherine  and  Alice  ; 
to  cousin  Anthony  Hussee  of  London,  cousin 
Laurence  Hussee,  sister  (-in-law)  Katherine 
Apesley,  cousin  George's  eldest  son,  cousin 
Thomas  Mychell  of  Hillwith,  sister  Jane 
Moore,  and  brother  (-in-law)  John  Hussey. 
Cousin  George  Goring,  Lawrence  Hussey, 
George  Fennor,  and  Avery  Mychell  exe- 
cutors. Richard  Fulmerston  and  Anthony 
Hussey,  Esq.,  overseers. 

Dame  Bridget,  who  is  not  named  by 
Dallaway,  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Henry. 
She  was  daughter  to  Thomas  Spring  of 
Lavenham,  Suffolk.  Her  first  husband,. 
William  Ernley  of  Ernley  and  Cackham, 
Sussex,  died  in  1545,  and  the  Ernley  Visita- 
tion pedigree  shows  that  he  left  by  his  wife 
two  sons,  Richard  and  John,  and  two 
daughters,  Katherine  and  Alice,  all  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  their  mother's  will,  the 
eldest  son  being  under  age. 

With  some  reserve,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  "  my  two  sons "  whose  wardship  Sir 
Henry  Hussey  left  to  his  wife  were  not  his 
sons  by  his  first  wife^  but  the  two  sons  of 
that  wife  by  William  Ernley.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  a  son  in  wardship  in  1555 
would  in  less  than  eight  years  afterwards  die 


the  father  of  a  numerous  family  ;  and  still 
more  improbable  that  a  son  younger  still 
would  three  years  later  be  old  enough  for 
Parliamentary  honours.  In  that  case  Sir 
Henry  Hussey  would  die  s.p.,  his  heir  pro- 
bably being  not  a  son  John,  but  his  next 
brother  of  that  name,  who  would  thus  be  the 
actual  father  of  the  Slinfold  line. 

Katherine  Apsley,  the  sister-in-law  named 
in  the  will  of  Dame  Bridget,  was  wife  of 
Michael  Apsley,  second  son  of  William 
Apsley  of  Thackham,  Sussex.  In  the  Visita- 
tion Apsley  pedigree  she  is  called  "  daughter 
of  -  -  Hussey  of  Poynes,  Sussex" — the 
only  indication,  and  that  very  obscure,  o: 
the  parentage  of  Sir  Henry  and  his  brothers 

The  will  of  John  Hussey,  brother  of  Sir 
Henry,  in  which  he  is  described  as  of  Cuck 
field,  Sussex,  is  dated  25  June,  1571,  and  was 
proved    in    London    in    September,     1572 
Names  his  wife  Margaret ;    brother   George 
sons   John,  Henry,  and  Edmund  ;    daughter 
Ann  (under  age)  ;  nephew  Michael  Appesley 
and  brother-in-law  Wyman  Warde.     Desires 
to  be  buried  in  Cuckfield  Church. 

His  wife  Margaret  was  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Apsley,  and  sister  of  Michael  Apsley, 
who  married  Katherine,  sister  to  Sir  Henry 
Hussey.  There  was  thus  a  twofold  marriage 
connexion  between  the  families.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  descendants  of 
John  Hussey  of  Cuckfield  :  so  far  as  appears, 
they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  descend- 
ants of  John,  the  alleged  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Hussey,  as  given  by  Dallaway. 

The  will  of  Anthony  Hussey  of  London 
is  dated  12  Jan.,  1557,  and  was  proved 
31  Oct.,  1560.  In  it  he  bears  the  curious 
description  of  "  Governor  of  the  English 
nation "  (by  which,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  intended  Governor  of  the  company  of 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp)  and  agent 
in  Flanders.  He  appoints  his  "  well- 
approved  friends"  Master  Thomas  Lodge, 
Alderman  of  London,  and  Benjamin  Gunson, 
Esq.,  executors  "for  a  quyet  to  be  had 
between  my  wife  and  my  children."  "  To 
his  well-beloved  wife  Katherine  Hussey  his 
Mansion  House  in  the  West  End  of  Pater- 
-noster  Row."  Bequest  to  his  son  Laurence 
Hussey  :  reversion  of  house  in  Paternoster 
Row  to  the  children  of  his  daughter  Ursula, 
jyife  of  Benjamin  Gunson.  "  Plate,  &c., 
which  the  Marques  of  Barrow  [?]  gave  me," 
•to  'my  son  Gunson  and  my  daughter  his 
"  To  John  Insente  [?]  20Z.  in  money 
and  the  jointe  patente  of  myne  office  in 
Powles,  willing  hym  to  binde  upp  in  due 
form  the  register  of  the  late  Archbushop 
•Cranmer,  together  with  all  books,  &c  ,  for 
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the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury."  "My 
adventure  in  Russia"  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts  for  wife  and  son.  To  his  brother 
( ?  wife's  brother)  Godman's  children  '  one 
soveraigne  of  thre  angels  apeece."  His 
advowson  in  Salisbury  to  Anthome  Hobbie, 
"  whom  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  Knight,  knoweth. 
Bequests  of  a  ring  "to  my  good  friend  Sir 
John  Tregonwell,  Knight ":  to  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  and  York  "  that  gilt  pot  with 
the  Rose  which  Master  Alderman  Chester 
gave  me  "  ;  and  a  diamond  "to  my  special 
good  ladie  Dame  Blanche  fforman,  widow.' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  Anthony 
Hussey  is  the  cousin  Anthony  of  London 
named  in  the  wills  of  Sir  Henry  Hussey 
and  his  widow  Dame  Bridget.  He  was 
M.P.  forHorsham  in  1553,  and  for  Shoreham 
in  1558,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
State  Papers  of  the  period.  Dallaway  wrongly 
calls  him  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry. 

The  two  brief  Hussey  pedigrees  in  the 
Harleian  Society's  '  Visitation  of  London  ' 
(i.  407)  are  of  no  assistance  in  un- 
ravelling the  earlier  generations,  inasmuch 
as  both  lines  derive  from  younger  sons  who 
are  not  named  by  Dallaway. 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Lowton,  Newton-le-Willows. 

[See  10  S.  xi.  428,  and  post,  p.  13.] 


FRANCESCO  CASANOVA  THE  PAINTER. 

IN  the  '  Memoires  de  Jacques  Casanova  ' 
his  brother  Fran9ois,  "  celebre  peintre  de 
batailles,"  is  mentioned  frequently  (I  take 
the  Paris  edition,  Garnier  Freres,  for  my 
references). 

Vol.  i.  p.  22,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was 
born  in  1727,  and  was  established  at  Vienna 
in  or  about  1783.  He  passed  four  years  at 
Dresden.  He  left  there  in  1752,  and  went 
to  Paris,  after  copying  at  Dresden  all  the 
beautiful  battle  pictures  of  the  "  galerie 
electorale."  Jacques,  having  met  his 
brother  Francois  in  Paris,  offered  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  great  acquaintances  in 
order  that  Fra^ois  might  be  received  into 
the  Academie.  This  offer  Frangois  refused, 
confessing  that  a  former  rejection  by  the 
Acad&nie  had  been  quite  right,  but  adding 
that  "  to-day,"  counting  on  the  appreciation 
of  talent  by  the  French,  he  looked  for  a 
better  reception  (iii.  373). 

He  was  received  by  the  Academie  de 
Peinture  by  acclamation,  after  exhibiting  at 
the  Louvre  a  battle-piece  which  the  Aca- 
demie bought  for  500  louis  (or,  p.  373,  12,000 
rancs).  M.  de  Sanci,  treasurer  of  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
regarding  himself  as  under  an  obligation  to 
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the  painter,  got  him  many  commissions, 
thus  paving  the  way  to  his  great  fortune  and 
reputation  (iii.  373,  486). 

In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May, 
1767  (xxxvii.  199,  numbered  by  mistake  239, 
nt  seq. ),  are  "some  Remarks  from  two  different 
Quarters  "  on  some  of  the  pictures  "  ex- 
hibited in  Pall-Mall."  Both  connoisseurs 
"pretend  to  select  the  best."  On  p.  199 
is  the  following  : — 

"Mr.  Cassanova  [sic],  Bond  Street,  No.  60.  This 
picture  shows  great  strength  of  genius  ;  the  light 
and  shadow  finely  managed  ;  and  was  the  drawing 
a  little  more  correct,  it  might  be  deemed  a  painting 
of  the  first  class.  The  other  is  more  tame  and 
cold,  though  his  sky  and  some  of  the  rocks  are 
very  grand,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  landscape- 
painters." 

This   is  the  criticism  of   "A  Lover  of  the 

Arts." 

Then  follows  that  of  "  M.  H."  :— 

"Mr.   Cassanova.      His  battle-piece  is  a  noble 

design,  and  painted  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fire. 

The  march  over  the  Alps  is  also  a  prodigious  fine 

picture ;   I  believe  him  to  be  the  first  painter  in 

this  way  in  Europe." 

No.  60  is  apparently  the  number  of  one  or 
both  of  the  pictures. 

It  appears  probable  that  this  Mr.  Cassanova 
was  Franyois  Casanova,  though  Bryan's 
'  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,' 
edited  by  R.  E.  Graves,  does  not  say  that 
he  ever  visited  England.  .Neither  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  a  visit  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle.' 

Frangois  Casanova  was  a  painter  of 
battle-pieces,  and,  according  to  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,'  his  drawing  was  faulty, 
at  all  events  when  he  was  young.  This  is  the 
complaint  made  by  "  A  Lover  of  the  Arts," 
as  noted  above,  concerning  Mr.  Cassanova  ; 
and  a  similar  one  appears  at  greater  length 
in  the  criticism  made  by  Jacques  Casanova 
as  to  his  brother's  paintings. 

According  to  the  '  Fragments  des  Memoires 
du  Prince  de  Ligne'  ('Memoires  de  J. 
Casanova,'  Paris  edition,  viii.  459),  Jacques, 
conversing  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
on  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Empress's  summer  garden  at  St.  Petersburg, 
being  asked  by  her  whether  he  was  not 
the  brother  of  the  painter,  asked  her  how 
she  knew  that  dauber  (barbouilleur).  The 
Empress  replied  that  she  valued  him  as  a 
man  of  genius.  Upon  that  Casanova  said  : 
"  Oui,  madame,  du  feu  plutot,  du  coloris, 
de  1'effet  et  quelque  belle  ordonnance  ; 
mais  le  dessin  et  le  fini  ne  sont  pas  son 
fort."  The  Prince  de  Ligne  considered  this 
a  just  criticism.  The  above  is  omitted  in 
the  Brussels  edition. 


"  Du  feu  "  resembles  closely  M.  H.'s 
phrase  "  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fire." 

As  I  am  quoting  mainly  from  the  '  Me- 
moires de  J.  Casanova,'  I  use  the  French 
versions  of  the  names  Giacomo  and  Fran- 

ROBERT   PlEBPOINT. 


cesco. 


"BOMBAY  DUCK."— In  a  letter  to  The 
Times  of  4  June  Sir  George  Birdwood 
suggests  a  new  explanation  of  this  phrase, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  Bombay 
dog,"  the  reason  he  gives  being  that  "  the 
literary  Indian  (Telegu)  names  for  the  fish 
are  kukka-mutti — i.e.,  '  dog  [literally  "  the 
barker  "]  pilchard,'  and  kukka-savara — i.e., 
'  dog-snake,'  "  ;  and  he  adds  that  "it  is 
so  called  from  its  stealthy  and  deadly  mode 
of  attacking  the  other  fishes  which  this 
depraved  and  degraded  looking  little  mon- 
ster makes  its  daily  prey."  In  a  letter  to 
The  Times  of  5  June  Mr.  A.  L.  Mayhew 
showed  the  untenability  of  some  of  Sir 
George  Birdwood' s  arguments  in  support 
of  this  very  far-fetched  derivation,  and 
said  : — 

"I  believe  that  the  phrase  'Bombay  Duck'  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  phrase 
'Oxford  Hare'  and  'Welsh  Rabbit.' My  con- 
tention is  that  '  Bombay  Duck  '  is  simply  a  playful 
phrase,  requiring  no  arduous  philological  research." 

Not  only  do  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr. 
Mayhew,  but  I  can,  I  think,  set  at  rest, 
once  for  all,  any  doubt  in  the  matter.  In 
'A  Voyage  to  India'  (published  1820)  the 
Rev.  James  Cordiner  describes  his  first 
impressions  of  Bombay,  where  he  arrived 
from  England  on  19  May,  1798,  and  on 
p.  67  says  : — 

"  This  place  is  likewise  remarkable  for  an  excel- 
lent small  fish  called  bumbdo.  It  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  sand  eel,  but  softer,  and  of  a 
superior  flavour,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  When  fried,  in  its 
fresh  state,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  jelly, 
and  more  delicate  than  a  wrhiting  :  it  is,  however, 
most  commonly  eaten  after  being  dried,  in  which 
state  a  great  quantity  of  these  fishes  is  exported ; 
they  afford  an  excellent  seasoning  to  boiled  rice, 
which  always  forms  a  dish  at  breakfast,  and  receives 
from  them  a  most  agreeable  relish.  The  sailors,  by 
way  of  joke,  call  them  Bombay  Ducks" 

This  gives  us  an  example  of  the  literary 
use  of  the  phrase  sixty  years  earlier  than 
the  earliest  in  '  Hobson-Jobson '  and  the 
'  N.E.D.'  and  proves  that  the  descriptive 
appellation  for  the  dried  fish  was  in  common 
use  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Cordiner  [is 
right  in  attributing  the  name  "  Bombay 
duck  "  to  sailors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  not  a  few  facetiae  in  nomenclature. 
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I   feel   doubtful,   however,    regarding   tin 
origin  of  the  name  "  ducks  "  as  descriptivi 
of  Bombay  soldiers  or  civilians  (the  '  N.E.D. 
and  Yule  differ  as  to  which  is  meant).     Wer< 
the  Bombay  men  so  called  from  the  popula 
name  of  the  fish,  or  from  the  fact  (if  it  be 
a  fact)  that  they  wore  clothes  ( ?  trousers 
of  duck  ?     The  *  N.E.D.'  I  notice,  favour 
neither    of    these    derivations,    but    implie« 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Bombay  Presidenc 
got    their    name    from    the    bird.     Perhap 
some  reader   of    *  N".    &   Q.'    can  solve  this 
question. 

Returning  to  the  dried  fish,  I  may  men 
tion  that  in  Ceylon  it  is  called  by  the  Sin 
halese  bombili,  but  I  suspect  that  this  name 
was  introduced  into  the  island  with  the 
condiment,  which  has  a  large  sale  there. 
DONALD  FERGUSON. 

CHAUCER'S  Two  ALLUSIONS  TO  PERSIUS 
—In  '  The  Canterbury  Tales,'  F  721,  occur; 
the  line 

I  sleep  never  on  the  mount  of  Pernaso, 
which  (as  we  learn  from  a  side-note  in  the 
Ellesmere  MS.)  was  suggested  by  1.  2  of  the 
prologue  to  the  Satires  of  Persius,  viz., 
Neque  in  bicipiti  somniasse  Parnasso  Memini,  &c. 

I  now  find  that  Chaucer  was  indebted  t 
another  passage  in  the  same  very  short 
prologue  for  the  remarkable  form  "  Pegasee  " 
(for  Pegaseus),  which  occurs  in  '  The  Squire's 
Tale,'  F  207.  Here  another  marginal  note 
in  the  same  MS.  has  equus  Pegaseus.  I 
have  noted  (Chaucer's  *  Works,'  v.  376)  that 
Chaucer  was  thinking  of  the  adjectival  form 
Pegasew  rather  than  of  Pegasus  as  a  sub- 
stantive. This  is  not  quite  right,  but  very 
nearly  so.  For  a  side-note  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  Dd.  tells  us  a  little  more.  It 
runs  thus:  "id  est,  equus  Pegaseus: 
Percius  4to."  Here  either  "  4to "  is  an 
error  for  "  Hto,"  or  it  is  short  for  "quatuor- 
decimo,"  sc.  "  versu,"  as  the  allusion  is 
obviously  to  1.  14  of  the  same  prologue,  viz., 

Cantare  credas  Pegaseium  nectar ; 
the  only  allusion  (I  believe)  to  Pegasus  that 
occurs  in  Persius,  and  only  twelve  lines 
distant  from  the  line  quoted  above.  This 
shows  that  Chaucer  evolved  the  form 
Pegaseus  as  a  sb.  from  the  adjectival  form 
Pegaseius.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

DOLMA   BAGCHA,  CONSTANTINOPLE.— The 
B  of   this     alace  has   been  before  the 


morning  I  counted  four  entirely  different 
orMiographies  of  this  name.  The  spelling 
at  the  head  of  this  note  I  take  from  an 
excellent  authority,  Redhouse's  '  Turkish 
Lexicon,'  1890.  It  has  the  merit,  at  any 
rate*  of  being  easy  to  pronounce.  Dolma 
Bagcha  means  "  the  filled-up  little  park," 
this  part  of  Constantinople  being  on  the 
site  of  a  former  harbour  :  dolma,  filled  up  ; 
bagcha,  a  little  garden  or  park. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  YAMUYLE,"  A  VICTUAL. — '  The  Brut ; 
or,  the  Chronicles  of  England'  (E.E.T.S.)  has 
at  p.  435,  dating  c.  1480,  and  referring  to 
the  siege  of  Orleans  :  "  vij  M  :  of  Frensshe 
men  fill  vpon  oure  men  as  they  went  toward 
the  Toune  with  vitaill  that  is  called  yam- 
uyle"  This  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
French  gamelle  (Lat.  cametta),  a  military 
term  for  a  mess  bowl,  or  platter  ;  hence  the 
mess  itself.  H.  P.  L. 

JOHN  ANGEL  OR  ANGER. — In  Musgrave's 
4  Obituary '  there  are  two  entries,  John 
Anger  and  John  Angel,  under  date  25  Jan., 
1751,  The  London  Magazine  has  both  of 
them  in  its  list  of  deaths.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  has  only  that  referring  to  John 
Anger.  John  Anger  is  described  in  both 
as  a  proprietor  of  lighthouses  in  the  North 
for  the  conveniency  of  shipping ;  John 
Angel  as  in  the  commission  of  peace  for 
Surrey.  John  Anger  is  a  myth.  John 
Angel  was  the  proprietor  of  the  lighthouses 
in  the  North,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  his  will,  proved  (P.C.C.  Busby  68) 
1  March,  1751,  as  follows  : — 

"I  do  hereby  give  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my 
good  friends  and  executors  Mr.  Robert  Alsop  one 

?£-#ie  £ld?riV,en*  ??  the  CitY  of  London  Mr. 
William  Cockell  of  Blackwell  Hall  London  Factor 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  Spencer  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Margaret  Westminster  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
Sadler  and  their  heirs  all  that  my  Lighthouse  or 
Lights  erected  and  built  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
situate  lying  and  being  on  the  Spurne  Point  or 
Head  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Humber  in  the 
County  of  York." 

Owing  to  a  printer's  or  possibly  clerical 
error,  Gent.  Mag.  makes  Angel  read  Anger, 
and  this,  being  copied  by  the  London,  has 
been  perpetuated  in  Musgrave.  M.  B. 

LORD  ALTHORP  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS IN  1806.— In  Le  Marchant's  '  Memoir 
of  Viscount  Althorp,  Earl  Spencer  '  (p    88) 
t    is    stated    that    Althorp,    "  having    been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Okehampton  when  he 
tood  for  the  University  "  (of  Cambridge  on 
Pitt's   death),    "had  to  seek  another  seat 
tound    one    very    expeditiously    at    St. 
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Albans."  This  statement  is  reproduced  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  ;  but  despite  these  authorities 
it  is  incorrect.  Althorp  vacated  his  seat 
for  Okehampton  on  accepting  office  as 
s>  Lord  of  the  Treasury  early  in  February  : 
the  poll  for  Cambridge  took  place  on  7  Feb.  ; 
the  new  writ  for  Okehampton  was  ordered 
on  that  day,  and  Althorp  was  re-elected  for 
his  old  constituency  on  15  Feb.  He 
never  sat  for,  nor  did  he  ever  contest,  St. 
Albans.  How  easily  errors  are  made  and 
perpetuated  in  works  of  standard  authority  ! 
ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN,  M.A. 

"  BRING,"  ARCHAIC  USE. — I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  use  of  this  verb  in 
the  sense  of  "to  take  "  in  certain  quarters 
in  America,  not  always  of  necessity  plebeian 
ones,  was  a  mere  vulgarism,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  Bring  that  letter  to  the  post 
office  "  ;  but  I  find  that  Dr.  Marcus  Hartog, 
an  old  fellow-student  of  mine  at  University 
College,  London,  in  an  article  (by  himself 
and  Miss  Hayden)  on  the  Irish  dialect  of 
English  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  April 
instances  it  as  a  current  Irish  use  having  an 
older  English  origin.  I  do  not  find  this 
«arly  use  of  "  to  bring "  noticed  in  the 
*  N.E.D.,'  however,  which  merely  mentions 
the  totally  dissimilar  "  bring  to,"  as  in 
""to  bring  her  to,"  i.e.,  persuade  ('Tom 
Jones');  "to  bring  her  to,"  i.e.,  revive 
( '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ' )  ;  and  the  nautical 
locution  "  to  bring  to  a  ship,"  i.e.,  to  cause 
it  to  stop.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

DARK  ROOM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. — I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Awdry  that 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  producing  by  photography  any 
number  of  prints  on  paper  from  a  negative 
on  glass,  resided  at  Lacock  Abbey,  and 
that  the  first  dark  room  used  in  this  process 
c.  1838,  was  an  early  English  crypt  there. 
This  fact  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  interest 
for  a  note.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  LITERARY  DESCEND- 
ANTS. (See  *  Crusoe  Richard  Davis,'  10  S. 
xi.  425.)— To  this  list  can  be  added  "The 
Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll,  the  English 
Hermit,  who  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Dor- 
rington  on  an  Uninhabited  Island,  where  he 
had  lived  upwards  of  Fifty  Years.  London  : 
Printed  by  and  for  Hodgson  &  Co.,  10, 
Newgate  Street.  Sixpence."  with  folding 
hand-coloured  frontispiece  in  compartments 
dated  July  22,  1823.  This,  unlike  '  Crusoe 
Richard  Davis,'  is  on  the  same  lines  as 


Selkirk's  adventures,  except  that  the  com- 
panion of  his  solitude  is  an  ape  whose 
"  back  was  a  lively  green,  his  face  and 
belly  a  very  bright  yellow,  his  coat  all  over 
shining  like  burnished  gold."  The  artist 
in  the  copy  before  me  has  painted  this 
animal  a  dark  green.  With  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display  it  is  a  pity. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


fljwrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  ON  TASTING. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  exact 
reference  for  the  following  statement,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  in  his  '  Natural  Philosophy  '  : — 

"Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  in  his  'Natural 
Philosophy,'  that  our  taste  is  never  pleased  better 
than  with  those  things  which  at  first  created  a 
disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular  instances,  of 
claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate 
seldom  approves  upon  the  first  taste,  but,  wlien  it 
has  once  got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  retains  it 
for  life." 

This  quotation  is  first  given  in  an  essay  by 
Addison  in  The  Spectator,  No.  447,  for 
Saturday,  2  Aug.,  1712,  and  is  to  be  found 
on  pp.  293-4  of  vol.  vii.  of  The  Spectator 
reprinted  in  1817.  The  title  of  the  essay 
is  '  The  Influence  of  Custom.' 

F.  S.  PITT-TAYLOR,  M.B.,  Cn.B. 

The  Lawn,  Rock  Ferry. 

ROBERT  AGASSIZ. — Comte  Marquiset  is 
engaged  on  a  life  of  the  famous  French 
actress  of  the  First  Republic,  Mile.  Langes. 
Information  is  sought  as  to  Mr.  Robert 
Agassiz.  who  is  connected  with  her  story, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  London  banker. 
The  name  is  best  known  in  connexion  with 
American  science,  but  was  originally  Swiss. 

HISTORICUS. 

HERRICK  ON  THE  YEW. — What  does 
Herrick  mean  by  the  epithet  "  crisped 
yew "  ?  Southey  writes  of  a  "  wrinkled 
holly,"  evidently  alluding  to  the  edge  of 
the  leaf.  Yew  leaves  are  straight.  But 
the  general  effect  of  a  yew  tree,  especially 
of  some  varieties,  is  often  crinkly  when 
battered  by  wind  and  rain.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  this  general  effect  that  struck 
Herrick — Milton,  too,  when  he  wrote  in 
'  Comus  '  : — 

Along  the  crisped  shades  arid  bowers. 

J.  M.  L. 
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COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  ON  SHAKESPEAR 
—  Dykes  Campbell,  in  a  foot-note  to  p.  18 
of  his  '  Life  of  Coleridge,'  states,  in  referenc 
to  the  1811-12  course  of  lectures  on  Shak 
speare,  that  "  more  extended  reports  of  t] 
first  eight  lectures,  by  a  Mr.  Tomalin,  hav 
recently  been  discovered,  and  may  yet  b 
published."     Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q 
inform  me  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  thes 
reports  ?  J.  SHAWCROSS. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. 

1.  The  iron  dop;s,  the  fuel,  and  the  toncts, 
The  fire-brands,  ashes,  and  the  smoke, 
Do  all  to  righteousness  provoke. 

2.  Monsters  of  imagination,  begotten  upon  a  clone 

of  Statistics.    (This  is  before  1860.) 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

I  want  to   obtain  some  verses  which  ar 
reported  to  have  appeared  in  a  newspape 
in    Australia    in    1863-4.     The    first    lines 
were  :  — 

T  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  church  bells  had 

ceased, 
And  the  time  was  summer-time. 

Two  other  lines  ran  as  follows  :  — 
She  did  not  hear  what  the  parson  had  said, 
But  (iod  had  been  speaking  to  her  instead. 

ARTHUR  TROWER. 
>\  iggie,  Redhill. 

THE    DERBY    AND    THE     WEATHER.  —A 


. 

friend  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
generally  found  that  a  wet  summer  followed 
a  wet  Derby  week.  Hence  he  predicted 
that  the  ensuing  summer  would  be  a  wet 
one. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  far  this  ex- 
perience accords  with  that  of  other  meteoro- 


logical observers. 
Torquay. 


A.  I. 


DUELS  BETWEEN  WOMEN.— In  The  Town 

Country  Magazine,  xvii.  626,  there  is  a 

storv  of  a  duel  between  Miss  Roach  or  Le 

Roche    afterwards  Lady  Echlin  (see   10  S. 

xi .501)    and  another  lady,   who  is  styled 

the  Fair  Hibernian."  Again,  in  The 
Carlton  House  Magazine  for  August  1792 

fdX«^r^x;^imi 

«  ago  an  affair  of  honour  in  Hyde  Park 
dJ^P^018'    and    afterwards    with 

^CO£^L^  SStt  2£ 
rnfd  Th™  ^  s^cioT «S  I 
reference  to  such  an  incident  in  any  other 
contemporary  publications  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


EDWARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK,  AND  Miss 
FLOOD. — In  contemporary  newspapers  it  is 
hinted  that  there  was  a  liaison  between  a 
sister  of  Henry  Flood,  the  Irish  statesman, 
and  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
George  III.,  who  died  in  September,  1767. 
A  secret  marriage  is  also  suggested.  As  the 
matter  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
notorious,  it  may  be  a  mere  journalistic 
canard,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any 
reference  to  the  rumour  in  memoirs  of  the 
time.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MUNRO  OF  NOVAR. — According  to  '  Leaves 
from  the  Note-Books  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill,'  the  very  fine  collection  of  pictures  of 
Munro  of  Novar  was  sold  in  order  to  help 
the  Turks,  in  1878,  by  his  successor  and  heir 
the  late  Mr.  Butler  Johnston,  M.P.  I  am 
trying  to  trace  the  present  whereabouts  of 
some  of  the  pictures  which  I  know  were 
n  the  collection,  and  should  be  glad  to 
earn  where  an  annotated  sale-catalogue 
can  be  seen.  L.  L.  K. 

HENRY  V.'s  CORPSE. — For  the  last  week 
or  ten  days  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  "  such 
a  King  Harry  "  have  been  daily  enacted  in 
our  midst.  It  is  interesting  to  remember, 
as  one  thinks  of  it,  that  when  the  original 
event  took  place  the  body  of  the  monarch 
was  all  dismembered  in  the  coffin.  In 

L'Annonce    et    la    Reclame'    (p.    45)    M. 

<Yanklin  quotes  Juvenal  des  Ursins  (l£dit. 
Michaud,  t.  ii.  p.  567),  who  records  : — 


"Son  corps  fut  mis 


ieces  et  bouilly  en  une 


)aesle,  tenement  que  fa    chair  se  s£para  des  os. 

/eau  qui  restoit  fut  jettee  en  un  cimetiere,  et  les 

s  avec  la  chair  furent  mis  en  un  coffre  de  plomb 

vec    plusieurs      especes     d'espices,    de    drogues 

doriferantes  et  choses  sentant  bon." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  MS.  Coll. 
4rms  1st  M.  14,  /.  29,  from  which  there  is 

n  excerpt  in  the  '  English  Church  Pageant. 

:andbook  '  (p.  91),  says  of  the  embalming. 
Henry  V.  died  at  Vincennes  in  1422. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

REV.    JONATHAN    CLAPHAM.  —  Jonathan 
^lapham  was  instituted  Rector  of  Wramp- 
ingham  by  the  King  in   1660.     Previously 
he  had  published  three  works  :    a  sermon  ; 
a  vindication  of  psalm-singing,  "  with  rules 
to   direct   weak   Christians   how  to  sing  to 

edification  "  ;    and  a   '  Discovery of  the 

Damnable  Doctrines  of  the  Quakers.' 
Little  else  is  known  of  him.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  information  bearing  on  his 
parentage  and  history. 

Was  he  the  same  Jonathan  Clapham  who 
in  1684  published  a  sermon  '  Christian  Obedi- 
ence Recommended  '  ?  '  Obedience  to  Magis- 
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trates,'  a  sermon  on  the  same  text,  Titus 
iii.  1  (1683),  is  by  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  ascribed  in  one  place  to  Jonathan 
Clapham,  and  in  another  page  to  John 
Chapman.  Replies  direct  will  oblige. 

J.  HAMBLEY  ROWE,  M.B. 
83,  Grange  Road,  Bradford. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  ENGRAVER. — I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information 
relating  to  the  above.  He  was  born  at 
Wincanton,  Somerset,  in  1768,  and  I  believe 
was  of  some  repute  ;  but  I  can  find  nothing 
further  about  him,  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

W.  P.  D.  S. 

BUTTERWORTH  :       ITS     DERIVATION. — Will 

any  of  your  contributors  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  place- 
name  ?  Butterworth  is  a  part  of  the  borough 
of  Rochdale,  and  from  it  all  people  of 
that  name  more  or  less  claim  to  spring. 

Col.  Fishwick  in  his  '  History  of  Rochdale,' 
p.  114,  gives  an  ancient  spelling  or  reading 
of  the  name  as  "  Botterwort." 

Dr.  Colby  March  in  his  *  Rochdale  Place- 
Names  '  writes  that  Butterworth,  formerly 
Botwerth  and  Botesworth,  1270,  is  from 
Norse  buthor,  the  bittern.  "  Worth  "  is  a 
fenced  field  or  farm  (allied  to  N.  garth,  A.-S. 
yard). 

Canon  I.  Taylor  says  that  in  Buttermere, 
Butterhill,  and  Buttergill  we  have  the  N. 
Christian  name  Buthar. 

Mr.  H.  Brierley  (who  was  connected 
with  Rochdale),  in  a  lecture  he  gave  last 
March  at  Rochdale,  '  On  Places  and  Sur- 
names,' stated  as  follows  : — 

"  Butterworth  was  absolutely  allied  to  Roch- 
dale. He  never  knew  any  one  of  that  name 
anywhere  else  who  did  not  claim  relationship 
with  Rochdale.  In  the  Peninsular  War  the 
soldiers  of  that  name  from  Lancashire  used  to 
say,  'We're  all  Johnny  Butterworth's  lads.' 
Butterworth  had  nothing  to  do  with  '  butter.' 
It  was  often  spelt  Bot  or  Bedworth,  and  in 
Cheshire  it  was  Bud  ;  originally  it  was  *  Bodder,' 
meaning  a  messenger." 

In  support  of  Mr.  Brierley's  statement  I 
find  that  Ferguson  in  his  '  Surnames  as 
a  Science,'  at  p.  46,  gives  "  Bod,  Bud,"  as 
"  envoy,"  and  includes  in  this  section  O.G. 
Botthar ;  Botterus,  Domesday ;  Eng.  Butter, 
Buttery. 

Butterton,  a  village  in  Staffordshire  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  may  be  allied 
with  Butterworth.  W.  H.  VAUGHAN. 

BENJAMIN  HANBURY'S  LIBRARY. — I  should 
be  glad  of  any  information  which  might 
help  me  to  find  what  became  of  the  library 
of  Benjamin  Hanbury,  the  Nonconformist 


historian,  for  thirty  years  Treasurer  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
Mr.  Hanbury  died  at  16,  Gloucester  Villas, 
Brixton,  in  1864,  leaving  all  his  property 
to  his  only  daughter,  Mary  Ann.  The 
latter  was  living  at  Brixton  in  1868,  but 
not  in  1870.  I  cannot  trace  when  she  died, 
nor  what  became  of  her  father's  books. 
Are  any  relatives  now  living  ?  W.  J.  C. 

"  VOLKSBUCHER.        HERATJSGEGEBEN     VON 

G.  O.  MARBUCH.'  ' — I  have  a  copy  of  this  very 
interesting  publication  (Nos.  1-34,  1838-42), 
bound  in  four  volumes.  I  should  like  to 
learn  whether  or  not  this  is  a  complete  set. 
Perhaps  some  German  scholar  among  your 
readers  can  give  me  the  desired  information. 
Included  in  the  collection  are  many  old-time 
histories  and  stories,  such  as  '  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Faust,'  a  metrical  version  of 
'  Reynard  the  Fox,'  some  Arthurian  tales, 
&c.  W.  NIXON. 

Byker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ASTRONOMY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. — 
Where  can  an  account  of  the  astronomical 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  building  guilds 
and  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  be  obtained, 
or  where  may  references  to  such  knowledge 
be  found  ?  AGRI. 

"  BRANNE  AND  WATER  "  :  BREAD  AND 
WATER. — In  the  villages  near  when  I  was 
a  child  it  was  a  rare  event  for  any  one  to  be 
taken  to  the  "  Bastile,"  as  the  workhouse 
was  then  called  by  every  one.  It  was  a 
general  opinion,  too,  that  often  they  were 
put  on  a  "  bread-and-water  "  diet ;  why, 
however,  none  seemed  to  know.  Is  there 
any  early  mention  of  bread  and  water  as  a 
diet  for  poor  persons,  other  than  prisoners  ? 
In  '  The  Old  Spelling  Shakespeare,'  '  Love  s 
Labour  's  Lost '  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1907),  we 
read  :  "  Ferdinand  :  '  Sir,  I  will  prononc  your 
sentence :  you  shall  fast  a  weeke,  with 
Branne  and  Water.'  ':  On  bran  and  water, 
life  would  be  more  intolerable  than  on  bread 
and  water.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  FARMER.  (See  6  S.  ii.  467, 
522  ;  iii.  237  ;  7  S.  iv.  409,  473,  537  ;  vii. 
158  :  8  S.  vi.  365  ;  ix.  398.)— The  subject  of 
the  portraits  of  Capt.  Farmer  and  the 
engravings  of  the  well-known  naval  engage- 
ment which  he  fought  have  been  dealt  with 
at  the  above  references,  but  I  have  recently 
acquired  two  further  pictures  of  the  engage- 
ment about  which  I  should  be  glad  of  some 
further  information. 

1.  This  is  a  coloured  lithograph  of  the 
action,  and  is  entitled  '  Combat  entre  la 
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Snrveillante  et  le  Quebec,  1783,'  and  is  the 
more  interesting  in  that  it  is  the  only  one 
from  &  French  source  that  I  have  come 
across.  It  was  "  Dessine"  et  lith.  par  Ferd. 
Perrot,"  "  Publi6  par  Vor  Delarue  &  Cie, 
Place  du  Louvre  10,"  Paris  ;  and  "  Imprim6 
par  Lemercier  a  Paris."  I  shall  be  glad  of 
some  information  about  Ferd.  Perrot,  and 
to  learn  where  the  original  of  the  lithograph 
is  to  be  seen,  or  was  exhibited.  The  date 
of  the  engagement  was  6  Oct.,  1779. 

2.  This  is  a  small  engraving  entitled  *  The 
Heroism  of  Capt.  Farmer,'  and  gives  one 
the  impression  that  it  was  once  an  illustra- 
tion to  some  book.  It  is  drawn  by  R. 
Smirke,  engraved  by  T.  Tagg,  and  was 
published  21  April,  1810,  by  J.  Stratford, 
112,  Holborn  Hill.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
anything  about  the  original  ?  If  I  am 
correct  in  thinking  that  it  formed  an  illus- 
tration to  a  book,  in  what  book  did  it 
appear  ?  UBLLAD. 

*  THE  SAILOR'S  CONSOLATION.'  —  Was  this 
song  written  by  Charles  Dibdin  or  William 
Pitt  ?  The  first  verse  is  :  — 


One  night  came  on  a  hurricane, 
The  sea  was  mountains  rollin 
When  Barney  Buntline  slew 
And  said  to  Billy  Bowline  : 


is  quid, 


"  A  strong  nor'  wester  's  blowing,  Bill, 

Hark  !  don't  ye  hear  it  roar  now  ! 

Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  them 

Unhappy  folks  on  shore  now ! " 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  William  Pitt, 
except  that  he  was  a  dockyard  superintend- 
ent in  the  West  Indies  and  afterwards  at 
Malta,  and  that  he  died  in  1840. 

In  '  A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls  ' 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  the  lines 
are  attributed  to  Charles  Dibdin. 

THOS.  WHITE. 
Liverpool. 

"WHAT  THE   DEVIL  SAID   TO   NOAH."— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Reform  League 

at    the    Church    House,    Westminster,    on 

8  June  the  Rev.  J.  G.  McCormick,  Vicar  of 

St.  Paul's,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  warned 

Church  against  laissez-faire  by  telling 

this  story  :    "I  said  to  the  village  umpire 

at  a  cricket  match,  in  referenced  the  weather, 

t  looks  as  if  it 's  going  to  clear  up.'     '  Ah  ! 
replied  the  umpire,  •  that 's  what  the  Devil 
said  to  Noah.'     I  think,"   commented  Mr 
McCormick,      the  same  gentleman  is  alwavs 
saying  that  to  the  Church." 

la   "What   the  Devil  said  to  Noah"   a 
current    proverbial    saying,    or    was    it    a 
momentary   invention  of   the  umpire  ?     I 
is  not  in  the  '  Dialect  Dictionary.' 

J.  HOLDEN  MAC'MICHAEL. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES   IN  OLD 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

(10  S.  xi.  469.) 

Brills. — This  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Brill  in  Holland.  It  is  the  same  word  as 
>eryl,  which  in  late  Latin  was  written 
jerillus,  and  came  to  mean  spectacles. 

Buffing. — This  may  be  the  original  form 
of  the  somewhat  difficult  word  "  bluffing." 
At  any  rate,  it  has  about  the  same  sense. 
To  "  stand  buff,"  or  "  buff  it,"  meant  to 
make  a  bold  stand  on  poor  backing  ;  hence 
ubsequently  "  buffer  "  came  to  be  a  tech- 
lical  term  for  a  false  witness  or  "  straw 
bail." 

Diving  hooks. — "  Diving  "  in  eighteenth- 
century  slang  meant  picking  pockets.    Com- 
pare    the     twentieth  -  century     equivalent 
'  dipping." 

Drawboys. — This  was  a  commercial  term 
ror  what  are  now  called  "  leading  articles." 
These  are  goods  sold  at  cost  to  attract 
custom.  One  furniture  dealer,  for  instance, 
will  offer  a  saddlebag  suite  as  leading  line, 
another  a  bedroom  suite.  A  friend  of  mine 
set  up  housekeeping  at  the  lowest  figure  by 
ng  the  round  of  the  furniture  men  and 
ouying  nothing  but  "  drawboys."  If  all 
took  this  trouble,  the  custom  would  soon 
die  a  natural  death.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

MB.  R.  H.  THORNTON  asks  for  proof  of  the 
early  use  of  "  campus  "  in  England  in  the 
sense  of  "  playing-field."  In  Act  II.  sc.  i.  of 
the  play  '  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good 
Wife  from  a  Bad,'  first  published  in  1602, 
and  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  '  Old  Plays ' 
(ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  ix.  p.  26),  a  schoolboy  is 
made  to  say  : — 

Forsooth  my  lesson's  torn  out  of  my  book. 

Truly  forsooth  1  laid  it  in  my  seat 

While  Robin  Glade  and  I  went  into  campis. 

The  use   is    no  doubt   due   to    the   custom 
of  making  schoolboys  talk  Latin. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 
Sheffield. 

"  Brills  "  is  defined  in  Jamieson's  '  Scottish 
Dictionary '  as  spectacles  in  general,  but 
more  strictly  double-pointed  ones. 

Campus. — Mackenzie,  '  History  of  New- 
castle '  (published  in  1827),  describing  a 
disused  Dissenters'  burying-ground  in  Percy 
Street  in  that  town,  adds  :  "It  now  forms 
the  Campus  Martins  of  the  young  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bruce's  Academy.  The 
gravestones  are  preserved  in  the  surrounding 
walls."  RICH.  WELFORD. 
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Bible-backed.  —  Hump  -  backed,  round- 
shouldered.  In  the  Tichborne  trial  the 
following  evidence  was  given :  "  Was  he 
a  big  lad?"  "Yes.... He  was  humpy 
or  bible-backed  "  (4  S.  xii.  227).  The  allusion 
appears  to  be  to  the  adaptability  of  such  a 
sloping  back,  like  a  lectern,  for  resting  a 
Bible  upon  it  while  reading. 

Caly. — Would  "  smooth  caly  ground  " 
perhaps  be  ground  so  level  as  to  be  suitable 
for  playing jthe  game  of  cales  (skittles  or  nine- 
pins) on  ?  "  Kails  "  are  sometimes  so  spelt. 

Cradley. — "  To  mow  corn  with  a  cradle 
scythe."  See  the  art  of  cradling  corn, 
Ellis,  '  Mod.  Husb.,'  1750,  V.  ii.  (quoted  in 
*  E.D.D.').  A  cradle  (in  mowing),  "  Machina 
lignea  falci  afnxa  [ut  seges  demessa  melius 
componatur],"  (Elisha  Coles's  '  Eng.  Latin 
Diet.,'  1755. 

Dandles. — Coles  has  to  dandle,  "  indulgeo, 
manibus  gestare  super  genibus  agere." 
Hence  the  hands  readily  become  the 
"  dandles." 

Devil's  tail. — Possibly  there  is  some 
connexion  between  the  part  of  a  printing- 
press  so  named  and  the  saying  "  to  pull  the 
devil  by  the  tail,"  meaning  to  go  to  ruin 
headlong,  and  to  be  reduced  to  one's  last 
shift : 

"The  immense  disproportion  between  the  solid 
assets  and  the  liabilities  of  the  enterprise  made 
experienced  Parisian  financiers  say  from  the  first 
that  the  company  was  pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail, 
and  a  perusal  of  M.  Monchicourt's  report  must  con- 
firm this  view."— European  Mail,  2  Aug.,  1890, 
p.  30,  col.  2. 

"  So  fond  of  spending  his  money  on  antiquities 
that  he  was  always  pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail."— 
Bentham,  '  Works,'  x.  25. 

Diving  hooks. — "  Diver  "  is  a  slang  name 
(or  was)  for  a  pickpocket  (see  '  Dictionary  of 
the  Canting  Crew,'  by  B.  E.,  Gent.).  "Hooks" 
are  fingers,  and  to  hook  is  to  steal.  In  the 
Northamptonshire  dialect  "  hook-fingered  " 
is  dishonest. 

Drawboy. — A  boy  employed  by  weavers  to 
pull  the  cords  of  the  harness  in  figure  weaving, 
hence  probably  a  fabric  thus  woven ;  or 
more  likely  the  superior  fabrics  marked 
at  a  low  price  which  some  shopkeepers 
placed  in  their  windows  to  attract  customers. 
These  were  called  drawboys  because  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  sold,  but  only  meant 
as  decoys. 

Duke. — A  Cornish  term  for  a  tea-kettle 
('  E.D.D.').  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

Elbow-Room  was  the  nickname  of  General 
Burgoyne.  .  When  Boston  was  besieged  he 
arrived  with  reinforcements  from  England 
and  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  astonish 


ment  at  the  garrison  allowing  themselves  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  town,  adding,  "  But  we  '11 
soon  get  elbow  room."  If  a  clergyman  was 
also  called  Elbow-Room,  then  two  public 
men  living  at  the  same  time  must  have  had 
the  one  nickname. 

Fanny  Wright  was  an  Englishwoman.  She 
married  a  Frenchman  named  D'Arusmont  ; 
passed  most  of  her  life  in  America,  where 
she  was  the  first  advocate  of  Woman's 
Rights ;  and  died  at  Cincinnati  in  1852. 
The  *  D.N.B.'  gives  a  full  account  of  her. 

M.  N.  G. 

Buffer.— See  "  buffard "  in  Halliwell's 
and  Stratmann's  dictionaries.  An  A.  N. 
word  of  imitative  origin. 

Caly. — Apparently  a  form  of  "  callow," 
bald. 

Dandles. — An  error  for  "  daddies  "  ?  See 
Halliwell  and  the  '  Slang  Dictionary,'  and 
cp.  "  Dalles "  in  the  '  Towneley  Mystery 
Plays.' 

Drawbacks. — Perhaps  akin  to  drawgloves 
(Nares),  and  the  jerk-finger  game  so  popular 
with  the  gamins  of  Italy,  Malta,  &c. 

H.  P.  L. 

Floreat. — The  coin  inquired  about  is  that 
known  as  Dublin  money,  or  more  commonly 
St.  Patrick's  halfpenny  and  farthing.  These 
bear  on  the  obverse  King  David  kneeling 
and  playing  a  harp  ;  a  crown  above  ;  legend 
FLOREAT  BEX.  The  reverse  has  St.  Patrick. 
My  specimen  has  a  piece  of  brass  inserted 
(the  metal  of  the  coin  being  copper),  and 
this  is,  I  believe,  a  usual  characteristic  of 
the  coin.  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  considers  they 
were  issued  in  Dublin  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  1680,  when  the  Regal  copper 
coinage  was  established.  A  quantity  of 
the  Irish  money  was  shipped  to  America. 
WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

8,  Prospect  Road,  Walthamstow. 

SEETHING  LANE  (10  S.  xi.  485). — It  may 
interest  PROF.  SKEAT  to  learn  that  the 
ancient  name  of  this  lane  occurs,  at  least 
once,  as  "  Syfethenlane "  in  the  Husting 
Rolls  of  the  City.  I  made  a  note  of  it  some 
years  ago,  and  have  just  now  consulted  the 
original  Roll  to  see  if  the  name  could  be 
read  "  Syfechenlane  "  ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  former  spelling. 

REGINALD  R.  SHARPE. 

The  Guildhall,  B.C. 

JAMES  INGRAM,  PRESIDENT  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD  (10  S.  xi.  429). — The 
obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Ingram  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  November,  1850,  states 
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that  he  "  was  placed  at  Warminster  School    and  best  of  any  others,  being  never  calendered  nor 
in  1785,  entered  a  commoner  at  Winchester    whitened  with  pap,  like  the  others,  but  imported 
College  in  1790,  and  removed  in  "^     "~  '  lust  as  lt  comes  fro 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford."     I  1 


1793, 

believe  that 

this    statement,    which    the    'D.N.B.'    (Joe. 
cit.)  reproduces  with  verbal  alterations,   is 


Just  as  it  comes  from  the  whitster,  and  is  a  yard, 
tj,uarter)  and  a  haif  wide."— 4A  New  General  English 
Dictionary,'  begun  by  Thomas  Dyche,  finished  by 
William  Pardon,  10th  ed.,  Dublin,  1758. 


Juliers  (in  German  Jiilich)  is  in  what 

substantially  correct,  and  that  the  substitu-   now  a  part  of  Prussia,    about  22  miles  west 
tion  in  the  '  Index  and  Epitome'  of  "  West-    of  Cologne.     In    Mcolas  Visscher's    '  Belgii 
"  "  "  Regii  '  ' 


Tabula '  and  in  Frederic  de  Wit's 
'  Germanise  Tabula  '  it  is  called  "  Gulick," 
in  the  Juliacensis  Ducatus. 

May  I  point  out  that  "  holland  "  in  the 
singular  means  a  certain  kind  of  linen,  and 
that  "  Hollands  "  (with  the  s)  means  clutch 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
also   refers    "Gulix"  to 


minster  "  for  "  Warminster  s  an  error. 
In  1785  the  Rev.  Thomas  Huntingford,  who 
had  been  a  Winchester  scholar,  was  master 
of  Warminster  School.  He  died  on  18  March, 
1787,  and  was  succeeded,  both  at  the  school 
and  at  the  rectory  of  Corsley,  by  his  elder 
brother  George  Isaac  Huntingford  ('  D.N.B.'  em  ? 
cxviii.  306),  who  had  been  an  assistant  [pROFi  MooRE  SMITH 
master  at  Winchester  since  1776,  or  perhaps  Gulike  or  Juliers.l 
earlier.  G.  I.  Huntingford  returned  to 
Winchester  upon  his  appointment  as  Warden  DR.  JOHNSON'S  WATCH  (10  S.  xi.  281,  494). 
of  the  College  in  December,  1789,  and  —  There  is  no  various  reading  yap,  and  there 
Ingram  was  one  of  his  pupils  who  followed  is  no  "for"  in  any  of  the  English  versions. 
him  from  Warminster.  It  is  not  clear  that  The  insertion  therefore  must  have  been  a 
Ingram  was  at  Winchester  in  1790,  as  he  is  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  either  of  Johnson 
not  on  the  school  roll  of  that  year  ;  but  he  or  (much  more  probably)  of  Boswell, 
was  certainly  there  in  1791  and  1792.  who  states  that  he  saw  the  dial  himself. 

On  the  deatli  of  Thomas  Huntingford,  his    Perhaps  it  still  exists.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

widow  (Mary)  and  their  children  became 
members  of  G.  I.  Huntingford's  household.  DB-  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED  (10  S.  xi. 
The  widow  was  buried  in  Winchester  ^29,  495).  —  I  met  with  another  version  of 
Cathedral  in  September,  1814.  I  should  be  ^ia,  curiously,  in  a  grammar  of  the  Servian 
glad  to  ascertain  her  parentage.  Her  language,  by  M.  E,  Muza.  Among  the 
daughter  Charlotte  Oliver  married  in  July,  reading  exercises  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
1796,  Timothy  Stonhouse  Vigor,  Arch-  "  Dr.  Dzonstn,"  when  asking  a  lady  to 
deacon  of  Gloucester  (1804-14),  and  was  marry  him,  candidly  confessed  to  her  that 
grandmother  to  George  Ridding,  the  late  ne  had  no  money,  and  that  an  uncle  of  his 


Bishop  of  Southwell 
•  * 

HO   *  ?    «•     25T 

,*    «~    v    i  ~ 
elrlv   series      " 

" 


H.  C. 


^ 


Fether- 
°xomenses' 

^orRlchard 


,  i.  351, 
rence      appears  instead  of  "  Lawne." 

W.  C.  B. 

GULEX  HOLLAND  (10  S.  xi.  470).— "  Gulix  " 
appears  in  '  The  New  TCnwliaVi  -n;«*:~ » 


been  hanged.  Some  women  would  have 
made  Johnson  feel  that  he  had  "  perdu  un 
bon  taisir,"  as  an  old  French  author  pic- 
turesquely puts  it  ;  but  this  one  justified 
his  confidence  by  replying  that  she  had  no 
more  money  than  he  had,  and  that  though 
no  member  of  her  family  had  been  hanged, 
there  were  several  who  deserved  hanging. 
The  Servian  writer  does  not  state  where  he 
obtained  this  anecdote. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


Juhers.  The  three  quotations 
from  1696  to  1880.  That  of  tl 
century  has  "  Guilix."  Add  :— 

"  TTr»llnr>rl 

•    Hiana a  curious  sort  of  linen 

the  manufacture   of    the    provinces   ui    xionana 

lesland,  &c.,  whence  it  is  named;  the  principal 

mart  or  staple  of  this  cloth  is  Haerlem  wSethP??/ 

SaBiSriri?** parts  as  sSiSSftrfi 

itened,  &c.     It  is  wove  of  various  widths  «r^ 

finenesses  according  to  the  purposes  intended  for* 

ig  commonly  called  Gulix  Holland,  a 

the  *&M&£?S^mZ*Zi 


wishes  to  know  whether      any 

&ul '  S^atureS  SUrvive'"  and' 
where  they  are.     In  the  preface  to  the 

Memoirs  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul  Jones,' 
Published  at  Edinburgh  in  1830,  we  read  :- 
the  above  Papers  and  documents,  the 
een  fu^ished  with  the  letters  written 
b-y  Pa^  J?nes  to  his  relations  in  Scotland,  from  the 
,!£?-,  ^  he  was  a  ship-boy  at  Whitehaven  [i.e.  in 
17^9]  ?U  he  died  an  Admiral  in  the  Russian  Service 
and  the  wearer  of  several  Orders." 
At  i.  13-17  the  editor  quotes  from  letters 
dated  22  Sept.,  1772,  and  5  Aug.,  1770. 
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The  signature  to  the  former  is  omitted,  but 
that  to  the  latter  is  "  John  Paul." 

In  the  same  year  (1830)  there  was  pub- 
lished at  New  York  the  '  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  John  Paul  Jones,  including  his 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Liman. 
From  original  Letters  and  Manuscripts  in 
the  Possession  of  Miss  Janette  Taylor.'  In 
his  preface  the  editor  (Robert  Sands)  says  : — 

"Miss  Janette  Taylor,  a  niece  of  Admiral  Jones, 
arrived  in  this  country  some  months  ago,  having  in 
her  possession  original  copies  of  all  the  documents 
which  were  before  the  Editor  of  the  biography 
above  commented  upon  \i.e.  the  Edinburgh 
*  Memoirs''],  with  others  which  were  not." 

At  pp.  20-22  of  the  New  York  work  are 
printed  the  two  letters  mentioned  above. 
Are  they  the  two  letters  of  which  MB. 
ATTON  says  that  he  has  himself  seen  the 
signatures  ?  At  p.  31  we  read  : — 

At   the    time    when    Paul    settled    (or    more 
T,  supposed  he  meant  to  settle)  in  Virginia, 


it  would  seem  that  he  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  Jones.  Previous  to  this  date,  his  letters  are 
signed  John  Paul." 

This  statement,  coming  from  Jones's  niece, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Edinburgh  and  New 
York  editors,  indicate  that  there  were  once 
in  existence  many  letters  signed  "  John 
Paul."  Where  such  letters  are  now  to  be 
found,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  say. 

ALBEBT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

CABLYLE  AND  FBEEMASONBY  :  RICHABD 
CABLILE  (10  S.  xi.  370,  437), — If  the  price  of 
Carlile's  '  Freemasonry  '  has  gone  down  to 
one  shilling,  as  stated  by  MB.  HEBON- ALLEN, 
it  has  had  another  fall,  as  for  some  forty 
years  the  price  on  the  bookstalls  has  been 
half-a-crown. 

According  to  '  The  English  Catalogue,' 
it  was  issued  in  1836,  with  the  notorious 
name  of  Dugdale  as  publisher,  at  five 
shillings.  The  copy  in  The  National  Library 
is  of  the  year  1860 ;  they  have  not  the 
original  edition,  which  is  probably  very 
rare.  It  was  first  published  in  The  Repub- 
lican in  1825. 

The  '  D.N.B.'  has  a  biography  of  Carlile, 
signed  with  the  well-known  initials  G.  J.  H., 
and  nobody  else  was  so  well  qualified  to  write 
it.  Nevertheless  the  full  name  of  the 
father,  who  published  a  collection  of  mathe- 
matical questions,  should  have  been  given. 
I  find  from  De  Morgan's  '  Arithmetical 
Books,'  1847,  p.  79,  that  it  was  Richard. 

Holyoake's  article  is  instructive,  though 
it  suffers  from  compression.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  put  the  bibliography  into  other 
hands,  so  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 


learned  source  from  which  it  emanates  (a 
contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.')  how  it  is  that  th& 
'  Freemasonry '  is  not  included.  It  is 
curious  Holyoake  should  omit  all  mention  of 
this  book,  which  is  the  only  one  of  Carlile's 
that  has  survived.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

"  GOVEBNOB    OF    THE     ENGLISH    NATION  " 

(10  S.  xi.  428). — According  to  'Members  of 
Parliament  :  Part  I.  Parliaments  of  England, 
1213-1702'  (Blue  book),  the  members  for 
Shoreham  in  the  Parliament  summoned  for 
20  Jan.,  1557/8,  were  Anthonius  Hussey,. 
armiger,  and  Ricardus  Baker,  armiger.. 
These  names  are  taken  "  from  the  Crown 
Office  List  in  the  absence  of  Original  Re- 
turns." ROBEBT  PlEBPOINT. 
[See  ante,  p.  4.] 

"ALL  THE   WOBLD   AND   HIS   WIFE  "    (10   S- 

xi.  490). — Anstey,  in  the  '  New  Bath  Guide,* 
1766,  says  (p.  130,  4th  ed.,  1767)  :  — 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's  and  to  Almanac's  too  ; 
And  I  '11  give  you  my  Head  if  you  find  such  a  Host,. 
For  Coffee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  Butter,  or  Toast ; 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  World  and  his 

Wife, 
And  how  civil  to  Folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  Life  ! 

Swift  uses  the  phrase,  with  a  host  of  other 
colloquialisms,  in  his  *  Polite  Conversation,' 
the  third  dialogue,  and  doubtless  it  was 
in  popular  use  long  before  his  satirical  pen 
noted  it.  G.  L.  APPEBSON. 

The  phrase  was  already  common  by  the- 
time  Swift  wrote  his  *  Polite  Conversation.' 
He  was  engaged  on  this  work  in  1731,  though 
it  was  not  printed  till  some  years  later  (Sir 
Henry  Craik's  '  Life,'  chap.  xvii.  p.  474,  ed.. 
1882).  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

A  variant  of  this  saying  is  "  All  the  world 
and  Little  Billing."  Little  Billing  is  a 
parish  in  Northamptonshire  with  (in  1841) 
a  population  of  only  a  hundred  and  one, 
ojiqM.  Great  Billing  had  four  hundred.  "  All 
the  world  and  Little  Billing "  therefore 
means,  like  "  All  the  world  and  his  wife," 
every  one,  and  do  not  forget  Little  Billing, 
small  part  of  the  world  though  it  be. 

There  is  a  similar  phrase,  but  with  a 
somewhat  dissimilar  meaning,  "  All  the 
world  and  Bingham,"  which  is  accounted  for 
by  a  notice-board  once  posted  on  an  ancient 
hostelry  at  Newark,  bearing  the  words, 
"  Passengers  and  parcels  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  Bingham."  (See 
The  Antiquary,  Jan.,  1892,  p.  45 ;  and 
3  S.  iii.  233.)  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 
[MR.  TOM  JONES  also  thanked  for  reply.] 
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GREEN  DRAGON  (10  S.  xi.  129).  —  As  in 
variably  is  the  case  with  heraldic  signs,  the 
colour  (in  this  instance  vert),  is  no  mere 
fancy  of  the  sign  artist,  and  furnishes  an 
important  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
"  Green  Dragon,"  which,  as  well  by  its 
colour  vert  as  by  its  ubiquity  in  town 
and  country,  may  be  recognized  as  the 
badge  of  that  celebrated  nobleman  and 
sagacious  statesman  William  Marshall,  Ear 
of  Pembroke,  Regent  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  III.  It  is,  in  fact/  so  described  in 
•a  list  of  signs  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
heraldic  badges  of  the  nobility,  or  of  royalty, 
compiled  by  Bagford  in  his  MS.  notes  about 
the  art  of  printing  (Harl.  MSS.,  5910,  vol.  ii. 
p.  167).  By  his  peaceful,  but  vigorous 
administration  in  reducing  the  turbulent 
barons  to  allegiance,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
became  extremely  popular,  the  sagacity  of 
his  statecraft  filling  England  with  wealth 
and  luxury,  by  her  commerce  with  the  south 
of  France  (Strickland's  '  Queens  of  England'). 
Probably  the  "  dragon  "  is  strictly  a  wyvern, 
-a  kind  of  flying  serpent,  the  upper  part 
resembling  a  dragon,  and  the  lower  an  adder 
or  snake,  for  the  crest  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Pembroke  is  a  wyvern,  wings  elevated,  vert, 
holding  in  the  mouth  a  sinister  hand,  couped 
at  the  wrist,  gules.  The  Earl,  however, 
traces  his  descent  from  William  Herbert 
ap  Thomas,  who  was  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Pembroke  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  IV.,  about  250  years  after  the  three 
years  of  the  Regency  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

'THE    DIABOLIAD,'    BY   WILLIAM   COMBE 

S.    ix.    227;     xi.    458).—  In    case   some 

budding  bibliographer  should  be  led  astray 

J  £?yn5ie  Wel1  to  record  th»t  copies  exist 

Lb77,  a  printer's  error  for  1777.     One 

of  these  is  in  the  writer's  possession,    with 

the     blank    names    identified.     The     name 

'  itzpatrick  is  added  to  the  initial  "  F. 
•on  p.   3,  line  14,  in  this  exemplar.     There 

|  no  name  blank  (or  annotation)  on  p    20 
Possibly  the  Dublin  edition  was  revised  or 


<TTher*  ^  a.  very   interesting  reference  to 
The  Dmbohad  L  '   in  a  letter  from   George 

Selwyn  to   Lord   Carlisle,   February,    1777- 

see    Hist.    MSS.    Com.,    Fifteenth    Report,' 

Appendix,  Part  VI.  320  : 
"  The  author 


would, 


very 


much  into  question  what  he  asserts  with  any 
reasonable  man.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
received  this  performance.  If  I  thought  you  had 
not,  paltry  as  it  is,  I  should  send  it  to  you.  The 
work  I  mean  is  called  '  The  Diaboliad.'  His  hero  is 
Lord  Ernham  [sic].  Lord  Hertford  and  Lord 
Beauchamp  are  the  chief  persons  whom  he  loads 
with  his  invectives.  Lord  Lyttleton  [and]  his 
cousin  Mr.  Ascough  are  also  treated  with  not  much 
levity ;  Lord  Pembroke  with  great  familiarity,  as 
well  as  C.  Fox  ;  and  Fitzpatrick,  although  painted 
in  colours  bad  enough  at  present,  is  represented  as 
one  whom  in  time  the  devil  will  lose  for  his  disciple. 
I  am  only  attacked  upon  that  trite  and  very  foolish 
opinion  concerning  le  pene  e  le  delitte  led  i  delitti], 
acknowledging  [itj  to  proceed  from  an  odd  and 
insatiable  curiosity,  and  not  from  mauvais  cceur.  In 
some  places  I  think  there  is  versification,  and  a  few 
good  lines,  and  the  piece  seems  to  be  wrote  by  one 
not  void  of  parts,  but  who  with  attention  might 
write  much  better. 

"I  forgive  him  his  mention  of  me,  because  I 
believe  that  he  does  it  without  malice,  but  if  I  had 
leisure  to  think  of  such  things,  I  must  own  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  foolish  stories  would 
make  me  peevish.  Alas,  I  have  no  time  to  be 
peevish." 

Besides  corroborating  a  large  portion  of 
the  key  that  I  have  already  inserted  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  this  letter  is  interesting  because 
it  gives  Selwyn' s  views  with  regard  to  the 
popular  opinion  that  he  was  fond  of  attend- 
ing executions.  Simon  Luttrell,  Baron  Irn- 
ham,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Carhampton, 
the  hero  of  '  The  Diaboliad,'  was,  in  con- 
sequence, known  as  the  "  King  of  Hell." 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JOHN  SLADE,  DORSET  (10  S.  xi.  488). — 
He  was  usher  of  Magdalen  College  School, 
Oxford,  1546-8  ;  master  1548-9  ;  ordained 
deacon  in  London  April,  1554,  being  then 
M.A.  ;  the  master  of  Bruton  School  before 
1559  ;  Rector  of  Clifton  Maybank,  Dorset, 
1554  ;  Vicar  of  Stogumber  1556-9  ;  Rector 
of  Thornford  1559  ;  and  of  South  Perrot 
1561.  He  supplicated  for  the  B.D.  degree 
2  Nov.,  1570.  (See  Macray's  '  Magd.  Coll. 
Register,'  ii.  88,  89  ;  Frere's  '  Marian  Re- 
action,' p.  270.) 

The  Catholic  martyr  John  Slade,  who 
suffered  at  Winchester  30  Oct.,  1583  (as  to 
whom  see  Father  Pollen's  '  Acts  of  English 
Martyrs,'  pp.  49-62  ;  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  v.  8,  39, 
48-50,  395),  was  taken  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
was  reported  to  be  his  native  county.  Was 
le  a  son  of  the  Rector  of  South  Perrot  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

For  Matthew  Slade  see  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,' 
ii.  365.  His  elder  brother  Samuel  (1568- 
1612  ?)  was  M.A.Oxon.  1594,  then  Vicar 
>f  Embleton,  Northumberland,  but  re- 
igned the  living  to  travel  in  search  of  MSS., 
ind  died  in  Zante.  Their  mother  was  Joan 
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Owsley  of  Misterton,  Somerset.  Matthew 
married  Alethea  Kirford  of  Honiton,  Devon  ; 
their  son  Cornelius,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 

1599,  was   Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other 
languages    there  ;      and,     like     his     father, 
Rector  of  the  Academy  in  1628.     Cornelius 
married   Gertrude,    daughter   of   Luke   Am- 
brose, and  English  preacher  in  Amsterdam, 
-and  was  father  of  Matthew  Slade  (1628-89), 
born  in  England,  who  became  a  Doctor  of 
Physic.     He  died  while  travelling  in  a  stage 
coach  on  Shotover  Hill,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

In  the  Catholic  registers  of  Lulworth, 
printed  in  the  Catholic  Record  Society's 
volume  vi.,  which  is  just  being  issued  to 
subscribers,  MB.  G.  SLADE  will  find  many 
of  his  name,  though  whether  what  he  wants 
I  cannot  say.  JOSEPH  S.  HANSOM. 

27,  Alfred  Place  West,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

SAINTE-BEUVE  ON  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 
(10  S.  xi.  309,  392).— The  idiom  "  se  Jeter  sur 
Castor  et  Pollux "  in  the  quotation  from 
Sainte-Beuve  means  to  talk  diffusely  or  at 
random,  not  confining  oneself  strictly  to 
any  single  subject,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
•conversation  from  flagging.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  originated  with  a  sentence  of 
D'Alembert's  (see  Littre,  s.v.)  :  "  Je  ferai 
eomme  Simonide,  qui,  n'ayant  rien  a  dire 
de  je  ne  sais  quel  athlete,  se  jeta  sur  les 
louanges  de  Castor  et  de  Pollux."  Here  the 
allusion  is  doubtless  to  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  renowned  Dioscuri. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND  :  INSCRIPTIONS 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  (10  S.  xi.  463). — 
The  suggestion  that  "  reinpa "  stands  for 
"  requiescere  in  pace  "  is  borne  out  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  letters  are  spaced  in 
Camden's  '  Reges,  Reginae,  Nobiles,'  &c., 

1600,  sig.  D3,  verso,  the  reading  there  given 
being  GALON  AGATON  CVM  ARETA  RE  IN  PA. 
All  the  inscriptions  are  given  by  Camden. 

W.  M.  B.  AND  F.  MARCHAM. 

J.  WILLME  (10  S.  xi.  469).— There  was 
a  note  on  him  by  J.  F.  M[arsh]  at  4  S.  iv. 
493  ;  but  the  fullest  information  obtainable 
is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  another  of 
your  valued  correspondents,  the  late  John 
Eglington  Bailey,  in  his  Palatine  Note-Book. 
July  1,  1881  (vol.  i.  p.  117),  from  which  we 
learn  among  other  things  that  Willme  was 
the  son  of  a  yeoman  at  Martinscroft,  War- 
rington,  born  11  May,  1692,  and  baptized 
at  Warrington  Church  on  2  June.  Willme, 


in  the  book  named  by  MR.  SOLOMONS,  calls 
himself  a  mathematician  and  ploughman, 
and  says  "  his  whole  life  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  umbrage  of  troubles  and  per- 
plexities among  vexatious  neighbours  and 
people  of  bad  principle  arid  conduct."  He 
died  on  27  Sept.,  1769,  aged  76  years. 

C.  W.  SUTTON. 
Manchester. 

MR.  SOLOMONS  will  find  two  considerable 
articles  on  Willme  and  his  writings  in  the 
Palatine  Note-Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  193. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

COMETS  (10  S.  xi.  489). — The  French  game 
at  cards  was  called  not  comette,  but  comete; 
and  in  English  was  called  comet.  It  was  an 
old  game  played  without  aces,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  nine  of  clubs 
was  sometimes  replaced  by  a  picture  of  a 
black  comet,  and  the  nine  of  diamonds  by 
that  of  a  red  one.  I  believe  it  somewhat 
resembled  Pope  Joan.  I  have  played  at  it, 
or  a  variety  of  it,  long  ago,  but  forget  the 
rules.  The  earliest  allusion  to  it  in  Littre 
is  from  Voltaire,  dated  1763  ;  and  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  in  English  is  dated 
1689 ;  see  the  '  N.E.D.'  The  statement 
that  it  was  played  in  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth century  must  be  due  to  a  mistake  ; 
probably  the  seventeenth  century  is  meant. 
In  1864  it  was  called  the  comet-game,  or 
manille.  See  also  '  Manille  '  in  '  N.E.D.' 

The  quotation  from  Byron  is  duly  given 
in  '  N.E.D.'  s.v.  '  Comet.'  The  poem  en- 
titled '  Churchill's  Grave  '  begins  : — 

I  stood  beside  the  grave'of  him  who  blazed 

The  comet  of  a  season. 

Here  "  comet "  simply  means  "  blazing 
star,"  and  is  used  metaphorically  ;  so  that 
no  particular  comet  is  alluded  to. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

See  Byron's  poem  '  Churchill's  Grave.' 
The  reference  is  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Churchill 
(1731-64).  He  was  conspicuous  for  a  short 
period,  but  was  quickly  forgotten ;  hence 
Byron's  comparison  of  him  with  a  "  comet 
of  a  season."  T.  M.  W. 

[Other  contributors  thanked  for  replies.] 

"  STICK  TO  YOUR  TUT"  {10  S.  xi.  307,  417). 
— This  expression  can,  I  think,  hardly 
refer  to  the  game  of  tut-ball,  which  is 
said  to  be  played  in  East  and  West  York- 
shire, in  Shropshire,  and  particularly  at 
Exeter  about  the  Easter  holidays.  A  "  tut  " 
is  the  stopping  place  in  the  game,  which 
resembles,  and  probably  is  the  game  of 
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rounders,  or  stool-ball.  But  there  could  be 
no  merit  or  reason  in  the  case  of  the  game, 
of  sticking  to  one's  tut.  The  phrase  must 
refer  to  work  being  done  with  perseverance 
and  tenacity,  in  the  case  of  the  refractory 
paupers,  the  ringleader  having  laid  himself 
out  to  stick  to  the  role  he  had  assumed. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  with  "  tot  " 
or  "  tote,"  i.e.,  the  total,  the  whole  of  the 
job  or  work  undertaken  for  the  day  or  any 
specified  time.  I  have  myself  heard  the 
phrase  "  He  has  done  his  little  tot."  Grose 
(1790)  says  that  "  To  do  work  by  the  tote  " 
is  "  to  undertake  it  by  the  great."  As  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  '  English  Dialect  Diction- 
ary,' in  Derbyshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall  "  tut  "=  piece-  work,  and  a  "  tut- 
man  "  is  one  who  works  by  the  piece. 
"  Tut  "  and  "  tit  "  is  in  Devonshire  the 
whole  of  anything,  complete  in  every  detail 
('Horse  Subsecivae,'  cited  in  the  '  E.D.D.,' 

8.V.   '  Tut  ').  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

THE  WHITE  HEN  (10  S.  xi.  448).—  The 
saying  "  You  're  like  the  hen  that  never  lays 
astray  "  I  remember  as  a  lad  living  in  East 
Anglia,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  special 
plumage  was  mentioned.  But  perhaps  J.  B. 
is  correct,  as  a  white  hen  would  not  have 
much  chance  of  laying  eggs  and  hatching 
them  in  a  hedgerow  without  being  detected. 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  books  of  proverbial 
sayings  I  possess,  but  it  is  worthy  of  being 
enshrined  therein.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

For  Juvenal's  "  filius  albse  gallinse  "  see 
Lewis  and  Short's  'Latin  Dictionary,'  1900 
under  albus,  p.  80,  col.  2.  It  has  travelled 
a  little  into  our  literature.  In  Ben  Jonson's 
•New  Inn'  1629,  I.  i.,  where  the  discourse 

Lv?  "nJl  brmelng  UP  <>f  youth,  the  host 
says  all  are  not  sons  of  the  white  hen" 
(ed.  Cornwall,  1838,  p.  409).  Peter  Heylyn 
m  his  Answer  to  Henry  Burton'  1637 

'  ™ 


oneo       h  u          * 

one   of    the   sonnes,    no     question     of     the 

young  white  henne  "  (pref.).         w.  C.  B 


S  a 
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business  of  the  patentee,  nor  does  it  furnish 
any  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
machine,  but  it  contains  a  special  clause- 
extending  the  privilege  to  the  "  plantations- 
of  Virginia." 

In*  1650  Ed.  Williams  published  in 
London  a  tract  entitled  "  Virginia's  Dis- 
covery of  Silk  Worms ....  Together  with 
the  making  of  the  saw-mill,  very  useful  in. 
Virginia,  for  cutting  of  Timber  and  clapboards 
to  build  withall."  Williams  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  saw-mill,  together  with  a  woodcut  ; 
and  although  he  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there- 
could  have  been  two  machines  of  this  kind 
in  Virginia  at  that  early  date.  I  feel, 
therefore,  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
saw-mill  described  by  Williams  in  1650  wa& 
really  that  for  which  Hugh  Bullock  obtained 
a  patent  in  1629.  Williams's  tract  fur- 
nisher the  basis  of  an  article  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  saw-mill  into  America  in  the 
'  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  1850,'  Part  I.  p.  387. 

R.  B.  P. 

HANGMEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  HANGED  (10  S. 
xi.  468). — I  can  add  an  instance  in  1538  : — 

"This  yere,  the  first  day  of  September,  beinge- 
Sundaye,  at  Clerkenwell,  where  the  MTestlinge  i& 
iept,  after  the  wrestlinge  was  done,  there  was 
hanged  on  a  payre  of  gallowes,  newe  made,  in  the 
same  place,  the  hangman  of  London,  and  two  more, 
:or  robbing  a  youth  in  Bartlemewe  fayre.  Which 
sayd  hangman  had  done  execution  in  London  since- 
the  Holy  Mayde  of  Kent  was  hanged,  and  was  a. 
conninge  butcher  in  quartering  of  men."— 'Wriothes- 
.ey's  Chronicle,'  Camden  Soc.,  i.  85. 

We  learn  from  Walford's  '  History  of  Fairs,' 
p.  184,  that  the  hangman's  name  was  Cart- 
well,  but  Hall's  '  Chronicle '  shows  the- 
name  as  Cratwell.  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent 
was  hanged  on  Monday,  20  April,  1534. 

A.  RHODES. 

MARGARET  POLE,  COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY 
(10  S.  xi.  429,  477).— She  was  beatified  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.   by  decree  dated  29  Dec 
1886.       In  1887  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
published  a  biography  of  her  by  Mr.  G.  Am- 
brose Lee.     The  latest  and  completest  bio- 
graphy is  that  by  the  late  Father  Keogh  and 
by  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  in  '  Lives  of 
the  English  Martyrs,'  vol.  i.  (Burns  &  Gates 
1904),  pp.  502-40. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

'  The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets  '  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commencing  section  of  a  book 
published  in  1878  entitled  'The  Victi 


the  Penal  Laws. 


Victims  of 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
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EDINBURGH  :  DERIVATION  OF  ITS  NAME  I  Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  a  writer  informs 
(10  S.  x.  410,  473). — It  will  hardly  be  ac-  us  that  '  Annales  Ullonienses,'  MS.  in  the 
cepted  as  proof  that,  because  David  I.  men-  British  Museum,  No.  4795  of  Mr.  Ayscough's 
H^^A  T^^r^oi™™.*  ir,  +Vm  f/Min/ia+^n  I  catalogue,  has  "  Bellum  Gline  Muresan  et 


tioned     Edwinsburg*     in     the     foundation 
•charter  of  Holyrood,  it  is  the  earliest  form 


obsessio    Edin."*      With   respect    to    "  The 


of  the  place-name  ;    nor  do  I  suppose  the    Maidens'   Castle,"  i.e.  Castellum   Puellarum, 
fact    of    Simeon     of     Durham    writing    the  |  Ayloffe,     in     his     '  Calendars     of     Ancient 

has 


same  settles  the  matter.  Many,  no  doubt, 
will  consider  that  to  trace  the  original  form 
we  must  go  much  further  back.  Here  may 
I  repeat  the  generally  accepted  dictum, 
place-names  did  not  (often)  take 
origin  from  personal  ones  ? 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  '  Archaeology  and 
Primitive  Annals,'  states  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a  Roman  colonia  existed 
on  the  site  of  Edinburgh. 

There  seems  an  inclination  to  treat  this 


in 

Charters '  (p.  288),  has  "  Manipulus  par- 
vorum  rotulorum  tangentium  homagium 
regum  Scotiao  "  and  "  victualium  pro  Cas- 
tello  Purcell "  (anno  6  Edward  I.).  The 
their  |  last  word  is  supposed  to  be  a  typographical 
error  so  far  as  the  c  is  concerned.  To  revert 
to  Camden,  he  states  :  "  As  in  an  old  book  of 
the  division  of  Scotland,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Honourable  my  Lord  Burleigh,  late 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Indulph,  Eden  Town  was  quitted  (vacuatum) 


place-name  apart   from    the  castle,    which    and  abandoned  to  the  Scots  to  this  present 


in  the  circumstances  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  That  the  eastle  had  an  existence 
before  the  town  will,  I  imagine,  be  conceded. 
The  district  in  which  the  eastle  was  placed 
was  for  many  years  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  English  and  Danes  :  naturally,  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  for  protection  at 
least,  erected  their  homes  under  its  wing 
The  probability  is  the  name  of  the  castle 
became  applied  to  the  town,  in  some  form 
or  another. 

Camden  wrote,  "  The  castle  was,  by  the 
Irish  Scots,  called  Dun  Eden,"  and  Wynton 
wrote  :  "  Maydn,  Dunedin."  For  centuries 
Edinburgh  was  known  by  the  latter  name, 
and  as  late  as  1776  was  so  called  throughout 
the  Highlands.  "  Henry  the  Third  ordered 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  summon  the  prelates 


day."  In  '  Parvvm  Theatrvm  Vrbivm  sive 
Vrbivm  Praecipvarvm  Totivs  Orbis  Brevis  et 
Methodica  Descriptio,'  now  before  me  (1595), 
I  find  "  Edenburgum,  alias  Alata  Castra,"  and 
again  "  Arx  vocatur  Castellum  puellarum," 
and  once  more  "  Vrbis  appellationem  nobile 
munimentum  nonnulli  interpretantur,  ut  sit 
Edenburgum  quasi  Edleburgum." 

Major  states  that  the  Romans  and  Britons 
levelled,  among  other  cities,  Agned,  which, 
when  it  was  "  rebuilt  by  Heth,  the  King 
of  the  Picts,  came  to  be  Hethburg,  and 
to-day  is  known  as  Edinburgh."  The 
earliest  known  description  of  Edinburgh  is 
by  Alesius  Edinburgi,  or  Alesse,  who  was  a 
native,  born  1500.  He  wrote  :  "  The  name  of 
the  Town  is  always  given  as  Edinburges,  and 
never  as  Lisleburgh  or  Lithleburg,  as  it 


and  magnates  of  his  kingdom  at    Maiden's    was   J»Ued  bF  the  French,   in  the  writer's 


Castle "  ;  further,  "  Robert  de  Poppelai 
renders  his  account,  Saiher  de  Quenci  owes 
20Z.  of  Aron's  debts,  for  Robert  his  father, 
but  as  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  summoned, 
for  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Eden- 
burgh  (Castellum  Puellarum)."  Buchanan 
wrote  that  it  was  Dun  Eden,  the  face  of  a 
hill,  and  he  thought  the  name  should  be 
Edenum  (see  5  S.  xii.  128,  214). 

The  State  Register,  recording  the  death  of 


time."t 

Edwin  only  fortified  the  castle.  J  Can 
any  sound  reasoning  be  produced,  proving 
that  the  castle  was  unnamed  at  that  time  ? 

What  explanation   is  there  for  "  Edwins- 
burgh  "  lapsing  into   "Edin,"  that,  too,   in 
the  face  of  "  Eden  "  water  in  Fife,  &c.? 
ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

DEW-PONDS  (10IS.  xi.  428,  474).— The 
Transactions  of  the* South-Eastern  Union  of 


King  Edgar,  has  the  following  :    "  Mortuus    Scientific  Societies,  1908,  contain  (pp.  66-85) 

C-»^    T^i-i-^k     Tn^i-ri       f\c*4-    c*£kwi-ilr»-f  tic*      TT-»    T^nYi-frvir'i'Vili-ri  rr   **     I    *+  -. ^!^1..,1  ^    <J  ,  .  ,  ,  /  ^-. «,-« -C  ,-1 ,-«»,-»  ± -T  ^ -« 


in  Dun-Edin,  est  sepulctus  in  Dunfermling." 
This  was  about  eighteen  years  before 
David  I.  was  crowned. 


a  paper  entitled  *  Some  Considerations 
concerning  Dew- Ponds,'  by  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Martin.  The  paper  has  been  reprinted  in 


Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  asserted  that  **  Edwines-    separate  form.  FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 


burn  would,  however,  have  given  E'dins- 
burgh  ;  for  the  genitive  s  is  never  lost  in 
such  derivations." 

*  My  authority  has  the  form  Edenesburg,  which, 
it  niay  be  added,  is  found  in  a  charter  of  David  I. 
printed  in  the  '  Registrum  de  Dunfermelyn.' 


*  See  'Geographical  Illustrations  of  Scottish  His- 
tory' (London,  1796),  by  David  Macpherson. 

t  See  also  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  (1901). 

See  6  S.  ix.  394,  and  '  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,' 
1848. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES.      rio  s.  xn.  JULY  3,  im 


DOCTORS    WHO    REMAINED     IN    LONDON 

DURING  THE  PLAGUE   OF   1665  (10  S.  xi.   266). 

—Add  Dr.  Nicholas  Davis  and  Dr.  Edward 
Deantrv  (see  Intelligence,  7  Aug.,  1665). 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE. 

'  IF  I  ONLY  KNEW  '  (10  S.  xi.  410).— The 
correct  title  of  this  "monologue"  with 
musical  accompaniment  is  'If  We  Only 
Knew.'  It  is  by  Mel.  B.  Spurr,  who  used 
to  recite  it  at  the  Maskelyne  and  Cooke 
entertainments  at  the  former  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly  :  he  died  some  eighteen 
months  ago.  It  is  to  be  obtained  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Reynolds,  13,  Berners 
Street,  W.  LIONEL  SCHANK. 

T.  TRUMAN,  BOOKSELLER,  1746  (10  S.  xi. 
347,  418). — There  was  a  Gabriell  T.  Truman 
in  Drury  Lane  at  the  sign  of  "The  Goat," 
as  his  token  indicates.  It  bears  the  initials 
in  the  "  field,"  G.  T.  T.  Even  though  book- 
sellers did  not  issue  tokens,  yet  he  may  have 
been  related  to  the  T.  Truman  of  the  query 
(Akerman's  'London  Tokens,'  1849,  No. 

591).  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (10  S.  ix.  425). — During 
the  present  year  a  further  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  long  process  of  giving  a  gradually 
increasing  official  recognition  to  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister.  Down  to  the  end  of 
last  session  all  resolutions  moved  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  entered  in  the  Orders  and  Votes  under 
his  name  ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  the  name  has  been  dropped,  and 
"  The  Prime  Minister  "  substituted. 

F.  W.  READ. 

JAMES  ISAACSON,  M.P.  (10  S.  xi.  387).— 
He  was  M.P.  for  Banbury  from  1698  until 
expelled  the  House  on  10  Feb.,  1699, 
because  he  held  the  office  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Stamps,  contrary  to  the  statute ;  and 
there  is  some  account  of  him  in  '  Oxfordshire 
Members,  1213-1899.'  L.  M. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  ARCHITECT,  c.  1300  (10  S. 
xi.  449). — The  Architectural  Publication 
Society's  *  Dictionary  of  Architecture  '  con- 
tains a  short  note  on  the  monument  of  Ric- 
ardus  de  Gaynisburgh  in  the  cloisters  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  but  gives  no  information 
as  to  the  man  himself.  Gough,  in  '  Sepul- 
chral Monuments,'  ii.  95,  gives  the  inscrip- 
tion, copying  it  apparently  from  Walpole's 
*  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  and  says  he  does 
not  recollect  seeing  it  in  any  of  his  visits  to 
Lincoln.  Possibly  it  is  not  now  in  existence 
BENJ.  WALKER. 

Gravelly  Hill,  Erdington. 


HOLBECK  (10  S.  xi.  448).— It  simply 
means  "  hollow  beck,"  or  stream  ma  hollow. 
See  the  admirable  articles  in  '  N.E.D.'  upon 
holl,  adj.,  "hollow,"  and  hcU,  sb.,  "a 
hollow."  The  sb.  is  from  the  adj.,  viz. 
A.-S.  hoi.  Holbrook  is  mentioned  in  an 
A.-S.  charter  with  the  spelling  holan-broc  ,- 
where  holan  represents  the  weak  form  of 
the  dative  case. 

Beck  is,  strictly,  a  Norse  form ;  IceL 
ekkr.  Beach  is  not  precisely  the  same  word, 
but  is  of  native  origin  ;  and  the  words  are 
doubtless  closely  allied.  I  would  connect 
beach  with  the  A.-S.  bcec,  brook,  and  (appa- 
rently) a  valley,  for  which  see  Earle's  '  Land 
"barters.*  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

POSTSCRIPT  OF  A  WOMAN'S  LETTER  (10  S. 

xi.  489).— Steele  in  The  Spectator,  No.  79, 
711  :  "A  Woman  seldom  writes  her  Mind 

but  in  her  Postscript."  But  in  1625  Bacon 
aid  he  had  a  male  friend  who  usually  "  put 
hat  which  was  most  material  in  the  post- 
script "  ('Essays,'  ed.  Arber,  93).  I  quote 
,hese  from  the  'N.E.D.'  (vol.  vii.  p.  1177, 

col.   2),  a  work  which  should  not  be  over- 
ooked  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.      W.  C.  B. 
[MR.  A.  RHODES  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

Notes   fiy   the   Way.     By    John    Collins    Francis. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

A  WORK  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,, 
has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  but  for  which,  we  are 
convinced,  an  expectant  posterity  is  looking,  is  a 
General  History  of  Editors.  Individual  bio- 
graphies we  have,  but  a  comprehensive  work  on 
this  entrancing  subject  still  awaits  a  Prometheus. 
Editors  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
those  who,  Eke  Etelane,  are  known  to  the  world 
as  editors,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  those  who,, 
like  Steele,  are  editors,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
In  political  journalism  an  editor  who  travels 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  leading  article  is 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  Chenery,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Delane,  was  heavily  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  Arabic  literature  was  popularly 
supposed  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  his  affections 
than  the  battles  of  parliamentary  frogs  and  mice. 
In  this  matter  editors  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  their  staff.  The  principle  of 
anonymity,  in  which  we  have  the  profoundest 
faith,  protected  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  who,  not 
being  an  editor,  was  enabled,  in  spite  of  his 
Arabism,  to  write  leading  articles  that  took  the 
public  fancy.  Joseph  Knight  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Steele,  to  whom  in  temperament,  if  not 
in  genius,  he  bore  a  marked  resemblance.  In 
largeness  of  nature,  in  geniality  of  spirit,  in  tender 
chivalry  towards  women,  the  friend  of  Addison 
was  closely  paralleled  by  the  generous  Yorkshire- 
man  who  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  conducted  the  fortunes  of  '  N.  &  Q.*" 
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Knight  came  up  to  London  from  Leeds  in  1860, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  then  felt  capable  of  editing  The  Times,  but 
destiny  reserved  him  for  a  happier  fate.  He 
became  in  due  course  an  editor,  but  how  much 
more  than  an  editor  his  friends  will  not  soon 
forget.  Mr.  Francis  has  done  well  to  write  the 
niemoir  of  his  old  associate  and  chief  that  opens 
this  fascinating  volume.  Those  who  knew  Knight 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  placing  on  permanent 
record  an  account  of  the  .early  years  of  one  with 
whom  most  of  them  were  only  brought  into 
contact  in  later  life  ;  while  those  who  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  his  friendship  will 
be  glad  to  learn  something  of  the  career  of  one 
whose  influence  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
space  that  he  occupied  in  the  public  eye.  The 
present  writer  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Knight 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  the  date  of 
first  acquaintanceship  being  marked  by  the  gift 
of  his  recently  published  '  Life  of  Rossetti,'  which 
was  taken  down  from  the  bookshelves  in  the 
closely  packed  little  study,  and  placed  in  the 
visitor's  hands  with  a  few  kindly  and  cordial 
words.  Then  the  host  turned  to  his  two  favourite 
writers  and  teachers,  Shakespeare  and  Froissart, 
both  of  whom  harmonized  so  well  with  his  broad 
and  humorous  outlook  on  life  and  the  chivalrous 
spirit  with  which  he  regarded  the  deficiencies  of 
human  nature,  and  expatiated  with  pride  on  the 
"  points  "  of  the  ancient  folios  in  his  possession. 
During  those  twenty  years  of  which  we  speak, 
whether  in  his  own  small  sanctum,  or  at  those 
more  spacious  dinners  at  the  Garrick  Club  in 
which  his  hospitable  soul  delighted,  not  an  ill- 
natured  jest  or  an  unjust  criticism  ever  passed 
his  lips  in  our  hearing.  Like  all  strong  characters, 
he  had,  of  course,  his  likes  and  dislikes.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  jovial  remonstrance  when  we 
rallied  him  on  his  personal  likeness  to  Mortimer 
Collins,  a  writer  with  whom — rather  unjustly,  as 
we  thought — he  found  himself  in  very  scant 
sympathy.  On  the  subject  of  the  modern  stage 
lie  was  generally  reticent,  and  in  his  capacity  of  a 
dramatic  critic  had  some  aversion  from  talking 
"  shop  "  ;  but  he  was  never  tired  of  speaking 
with  almost  paternal  fondness  of  the  merits  of  that 
incomparable  actress  whose  Juliet  and  Rosalind 
are  among  the  imperishable  memories  of  middle- 
aged  playgoers — Lilian  Adelaide  Neilson. 

Another  feature  of  this  volume  is  an  admirable 
memoir  of  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  whose 
occasional  contributions  on  ballad-lore  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Ebsworth  also  held  a  post  in  the  editorial  phalanx, 
as  for  many  years  he  superintended  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Ballad  Society.  Of  this  Society  he 
might  justly  have  said,  "  Pars  magna  fui,"  for 
without  his  enthusiasm  and  untiring  industry 
its  life  would  probably  have  been  short.  Ebs- 
worth was  one  of  those  typical  Englishmen  with 
whom  the  wind  is  usually  in  the  east ;  but  though 
of  an  explosive  nature,  he  rendered  permanent 
service  to  literature,  and  was  not  the  less 
loved  by  his  friends  because  his  heart  was  on  his 
sleeve. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  volume,  which 
comprise  a  history  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  papers  on  Cowper, 
Longfellow,  and  other  writers,  together  with 
valuable  notes  on  The  City  Press  and  other 
journals,  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  these 
columns.  In  compiling  these  "  Literary  Anecr 
dotes  "  Mr.  Francis  has  shown  himself  a  worthy 


successor  of  John  Nichols  and  the  other  giants  of 
:he  eighteenth  century.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
Dossess  in  moderate  compass  information  which 
n  a  few  years  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
without  much  toilsome  research,  and  which  is 
now  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  modest  and 
attractive  form. 

The  illustrations  comprise  portraits  of  Knight 
as  a  boy,  in  middle  life,  and  in  mature  age. 
jrood  as  they  are,  we  think  the  photographs 
which  were  published  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  the  tune 
of  his  lamented  death  were  more  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Ebsworth  is  represented  by  a  portrait 
and  by  two  of  his  sketches.  One  of  these,  a  view 
of  John  Knox's  house  in  Edinburgh,  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Cattermole,  but  in  chiaroscuro  is  far 
superior  to  anything  that  artist  did  ;  whilst  the 
other  might  have  been  produced  by  the  needle 
of  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Index,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
John  Randall,  is  excellent.  One  name  we  miss 
— that  of  John  Morley  (p.  vii).  The  friends  of 
Knight  will  remember  the  zest  with  which  on 
occasion  he  recounted  anecdotes  of  his  early 
associations  with  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  some 
divergent  views  on  politics,  he  ever  retained  a 
loyal  friendship  and  admiration. 

Authors'  and  Printers'  Dictionary.     By  F.  Howard 

Collins.    (Frowde.) 

THE  new  edition  of  this  excellent  guide  is  very 
welcome.  The  little  book  is  already  in  its  tenth 
thousand,  and  we  hope  it  will  reach  many  more 
readers,  for  it  is  remarkably  cheap  at  a  shilling. 
All  who  are  concerned  with  the  correction  of  the 
press  should  get  it,  for  it  will  save  many  of  the  slips 
into  which  the  most  wary  of  experts  fall  from  time 
to  time.  Indeed,  it  is  the  result  of  a  mass  of  ex- 
perience in  proof-reading,  Mr.  Collins  having  been 
assisted  by  many  competent  hands.  The  new  title, 
introducing  the  word  "  Dictionary,"  is  misleading, 
for  the  book,  though  it  has  received  corrections  and1 
additions,  offers  only  a  selection  of  difficult  points, 
whereas  a  '  Dictionary '  is  generally  understood  to 
be  something  of  an  exhaustive  character. 

We  particularly  commend  the  explanations  of 
abbreviations,  and  the  notes  as  to  popular  phrases 
which  are  frequently  misunderstood  and  wrongly 
used. 

WILSON'S  Art  of  Rheiorique,  1560,  edited  by 
G.  H.  Mair,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  admirable 
"  Tudor  and  Stuart  Library  "  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  grace  of  form. 
Rhetoric  is  a  subject  generally  despised  in  this 
country,  and  much  better  treated  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  Wilson's  book  deserved  revival,  for, 
as  Mr.  Mair  says,  it  is  "  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Renaissance,  and  many  passages 
in  it  are  important,  and  indeed  indispensable  to 
the  historian  of  English  literature."  We  add, 
further,  that  it  contains  much  sound  sense,  which 
time  has  not  staled,  concerning  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  which  a  great  many  journalists, 
especially  in  the  daily  press,  might  read  with 
advantage.  The  whole  is  varied,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  day,  with  anecdotes,  some  classical, 
of  the  world's  common  stock,  but  others  interest- 
ing for  their  personal  turn  or  the  insight  they 
afford  into  contemporary  manners.  The  anec- 
dote of  the  Spaniard  on  p.  138  seems  to  demand 
a  reading  of  "  potuit  "  instead  of  "  potui." 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — JULY. 

MR.  RICHARD  CAMERON  of  Edinburgh  has  in 
his  Catalogue  226,  as  usual,  many  Scottish  items. 
These  include  a  nearly  complete  set  of  Archceologia 
IScotica  with  Smellie  s  historical  account,  1792- 
1876,  5  vols.,  21.  15s.  Under  Arctic  is  the  weekly 
periodical  issued  during  Capt.  Parry's  expedition, 
Nov.  1,  1819,  to  March  20,  1820,  presentation 
•copy  from  Capt.  Parry,  5s.  Qd.  Under  Burns  is 
Pickering's  Aldine  edition,  3  vols.,  1839,  1Z.  5s. 
•Other  works  are  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
12  vols.  hi  6,  1832-44,  16s.  ;  Chalmers's  '  Cale- 
donia,' 7  vols.,  4to,  31.  15s.  ;  Jamieson's  Diction- 
ary, 5  vols.,  4to,  1879-87,  4Z.  5s.  ;  and  Hugh 
Miller's  Poems,  1839,  8s.  Qd.  A  copy  of  the  first 
•edition  of  '  Bob  Boy,'  3  vols.,  1818,  is  31.  10s.  ;  and 
Smith's  '  Catalogue  BaisonneY  9  vols.,  8vo, 
51.  as.  There  is  a  copy  of  The  Owl,  weekly  journal, 
February  to  July,  1865,  for  2s.  Qd.  ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  trials. 

Mr.  George  Gregory's  Bath  Catalogue  189-190 
contains  a  good  general  assortment  of  books  at 
low  prices,  also  a  number  of  the  Parker  Society's 
publications.  Among  other  entries  we  find  works 
-on  voyages  and  travels,  to  which  Mr.  Gregory 
devotes  in  his  establishment  a  special  room. 
Among  general  literature  we  may  mention  the 
Edition  de  Luxe  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Works, 
Ql.  ;  Balzac's  '  Comedie  Humaine,'  edited  by 
•Saintsbury,  40  vols.,  51.  5s.  ;  Journal  of  the 
Ex-Libris  Society,  11  vols.,  4to,  Ql.  6s.  ;  Brown's 
'  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  2  vols  in  1,  small  folio, 
•crushed  dark-green  levant  by  Biviere,  first  edition, 
1613-16,  211.  ;  and  Campbell's  '  Vitruvius 
Britannicus,'  5  vols.,  royal  folio,  1715-71,  101. 
There  is  a  choice  copy  of  Boberts's  '  Holy  Land,' 
-each  drawing  hand-coloured,  the  six  volumes  in 
purple  levant,  in  a  specially  made  Chippendale 
case,  42Z.  Under  Cruikshank  is  a  complete 
set  of  his  "  Fairy  Library,"  201.  Under  Walpole 
is  a  rare  collection  of  separate  pieces  by  him  and 
others  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  1764-79,  201. 
'There  is  a  handsome  copy  of  Lavater,  5  vols., 
Imp.  4to,  whole  russia,  1810,  51.  5s.  Under 
•Lever  is  the  Copyright  Edition,  with  the  original 
plates,  37  vols.,  1897-9,  scarce,  14Z.  Those 
interested  in  the  old  city  of  Bristol  will  find  a 
•collection  of  water-colour  drawings. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Poynder's  Reading  Catalogue  50  con- 
"tains  works  under  Africa,  Alpine,  America, 
Architecture  and  Art.  Under  Botany  will  be 
found  a  selection  of  Alpine  plants  from  the 
•original  issue  of  Sowerby's  '  Botany,'  totally  uncut, 
4/.  17*.  Qd.  Works  on  Cornwall  include  a  fine 


burn,  no  date,  11.  11s.  0(1.  There  is  a  curious  old 
<book,  Reynolds's  'Triumphs  of  God's  Revenge,' 
1635,  21.  2*.  Under  Froissart  is  a  fine  copy,  1844, 
4/.  Under  Goldsmith  is  the  third  edition  of  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  2  vols.,  Newbery,  1766, 
-31.  17*.  Qd.  Other  works  include  a  sound  clean 
copy  of  Lysons's  'Magna  Britannia,'  6  vols.,  4to, 
half-russia,  uncut,  1806-22,  51.  ;  the  original  Kneb- 
worth  edition  of  Lytton,  36  vols.,  31.  5s. ;  Hill's 
'  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  11.  15s. ;  'The  Works 
of  the  Earls  of  Rochester,  Roscommon,  and  Dorset,' 
-with  the  cancelled  poems,  1739,  51.  5s.  (by  error  of 
^the  binder  the  portrait  of  Buckhurst  has  been 


duplicated  in  place  of  Rochester  and  Buckhurst) ; 
and  'The  Faerie  Queene,'  edited  by  Wise,  illus- 
trations by  Crane,  6  vols.,  4to,  4/.  4s. 

Messrs.  James  Rimell  &  Son's  Catalogue  216  is 
devoted  to  Books  on  Art.  There  are  altogether 
thirteen  hundred  items.  Catalogues  of  Collections 
and  Exhibitions  include  a  complete  set  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Catalogues  from  the  excessively 
rare  first  number  in  1769  to  1900,  bound  in  13  vols. , 
half-morocco,  101.  Among  works  on  Costume  are 
Hull's  '  British  Army '  and  Gauci's  '  British  Navy,' 
1  vol.,  folio,  half-bound,  1829,  10W. ;  and  Plariche's 
'Encyclopaedia,'  very  scarce,  2  vols.,  4to,  half- 
morocco,  Ql.  Other  works  are  Lacombe's  '  Florence 
Gallery,'  4  vols.  in  2,  and  supplemental  volume, 
Paris,  1789-1807,  131.  13s. ;  '  Goupil  Gallery,'  12  folio 
volumes,  half  blue  morocco,  8^.  Ss.  ;  '  Musee  Fran- 
cais,'  7  vols.,  atlas  folio,  14£.  1 4s. ;  and  '  The  Wallace 
Collection,'  by  A.  G.  Temple,  10  parts,  folio,  181. 18*. 
Under  Turner  we  find  the  largest-paper  copy  of 
'  Picturesque  Views  in  England  and  Wales,'  proofs 
before  letters,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  original 
etchings,  except  that  of  '  The  Straits  of  Dover,'  of 
which  only  three  are  said,  to  have  been  printed, 
imperial  folio,  full  morocco,  very  scarce,  1832,  281. 
Under  Boydell  is  the  collection  of  100  plates  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare,  2  vols.  in  1,  imperial  folio, 
full  crimson  morocco,  Boydell,  1803,212.  ;  and  under 
Rowlandsqn  are  a  copy  of  *  Cries  of  London,3  from 
the  collection  of  Joseph  Grego,  51.  15s.  Qd.  ;  '  Micro- 
cosm of  London,'  3  vols.,  4to,  morocco,  1808,  20/.  ; 
and  '  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,'  3  vols.,  new  morocco, 
1812-21,  151. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  of  Leamington  Spa 
send  two  catalogues.  No.  234  contains  Topo- 
graphical and  Antiquarian  Books  relating  to  the 
British  Isles.  The  arrangement  of  the  items  under 
counties  makes  reference  easy.  Catalogue  235  is 
devoted  to  Numismatic  Books.  Among  these  are 
Atkins's  'Middlesex  Tokens  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  interleaved  with  additions  in  MS.  and 
notes  and  cuttings  from  contemporary  newspapers, 
together  3  vols.,  half-morocco  by  Riviere,  1892, 
167.  16s.  ;  '  Virtuoso's  Companion  and  Coin  Collec- 
tor's Guide,'  1795-7,  8  vols.  in  1,  21.  17*.  Qd. ;  and 
'British  Numismatic  Journal  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Numismatic  Society,' 4  vols.,  4to,  31.  3s. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

B.  U.  HARE  (  "  Two  Kings  of  Brentford." )— See 
Cobham  Brewer's  'Reader's  Handbook'  under 
Brentford. 

EMERITUS  and  W.  G.  RICHARDS.— Forwarded. 
CORRIGENDUM -10  S.  xi.  518,    col.   1,  1.  4,  for 
'  Holy  hard '  read  Hold  hard. 
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MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued    and   sent   post   free    to    any   part    of  the    World   on    application. 


CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OF    ESPECIAL    KAKITY    AND    INTEKEST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PURCHASED. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

BARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

\*  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone:  4435  MAYFAIB. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

POR  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 

83,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


Old    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
'Books,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 

PBENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MAC  MIL  LAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
$?o???fr£am£ri<1Se-  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 

25S5  *  1899>  in  cloth  **•  318-  *'  or 


fndings. 


***  Only  a  few  copies  left. 


By    DAVID 

of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges. 
,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
RK.  Folio,  boards,  21.  2s.  And  in  various 


1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  -will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &     CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS   ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 
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Particulars  of 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON'S    LIBRARY 

And  its  advantages. 

The  Library  contains  over  500,000  Volumes  of  Works  representing  all 
Glasses  of  General  Literature. 

Nearly  every  recognized  work  published  in  recent  years  can  be  obtained  from  our  Library.  The 
Student  the  Politician,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Scientist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Lover  of  Fiction,  and 
General'Reader  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  choice.  Our  Catalogue  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  all 
that  is  best  in  General  Literature.  All  books  of  popular  interest  are  added  as  published.  Subscribers 
have  the  privilege  of  being  transferred  to  any  of  our  800  Branches.  The  books  are  sent  from  our  Head 
Office  to  the  Branches  carriage  paid,  or  they  can  be  changed  direct  from  Head  Office  by  Parcel  Post  or 
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MESSRS.    HENRY    SOTHERAN    &    CO. 

are  at  all  times  prepared  to  buy  for  cash  large  or  small  collections  of 
Books,  Prints,  and  Autograph  MSS.,  or  to  value  the  same  for  Probate, 
or  for  Fire  Insurance  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Library  has  not  yet 
been  insured. 

It  often  happens  that  in  old  country  houses  there  are  Books  or 
Prints  which  have  lain  for  years  unused  and  unappreciated,  but  which 
might  yet  be — from  a  commercial  point  of  view  —  of  value  and 
importance. 

MESSRS.  SOTHERAN  are  ready  to  send  experienced  buyers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  view  such  Books,  and  to  give  the  best  advice 
respecting  them ;  and  any  purchases  they  might  make  would  be  removed 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  to  the  sellers. 

They  will  also  be  glad  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
re-binding  or  repairing  of  such  Books  in  the  Library  as  may  now  be 
in  a  dilapidated  state  through  age,  and  to  furnish  estimates  for  such 
work.  Indeed  in  connexion  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  a  Private 
Library  they  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  referred  to. 

140,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
37,       PICCADILLY,       W. 

Founded    in     Little    Tower    Street,    City,    in     1816. 
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HAVE     YOU    A     FAMILY     PEDIGREE 
which  you  would  like  to  have  PRINTED?    Send  it  to  us  and 
ft  will  be  done  under  expert   supervision   at   the    lowest  rates.— 
GERRARD8,  LTD.  (The  Westminster  Press),  Genealogical  Printers, 
411A.  Harrow  Road  London.  W. 
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EWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AJMD 

PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1839. 

Funds   exceed   32.400Z. 

Office  :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.  K.T. 

President  : 
Col.  The  Hon.  HARRY  L.  W.  LAW3ON,  M.A.  J.P. 

Treasurer  : 
THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.-This  Institution  was  established  in  1S39  in  the  City  of 
London,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  late  Alderman  Harmer,  for 
granting  Pensions  and  Temporary  Assistance  to  principals  and 
assistants  enraged  as  vendors  of  Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.-Every  Man  or  Worna.n  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  Publisher,  Wholesaler,  Retailer,  Employer,  or 
Employed,  is  entitled  to  become  a  Member  of  this  Institution,  and 
enjoy  its  benefits,  upon  payment  of  Five  Shillings  annually,  or  Three 
Guineas  for  life,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Newspapers,  and  such  Members  who  thus  contribute  secure  priority 
of  consideration  in  the  event  of  their  needing  aid  from  the  Institution. 
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nous  then  existing  "Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  and  was  for  very  many 
y**™  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  Institution. 

The  "  Horace  Marshall  Pension  Fund  "  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Horace  Brooks  Marshall.  The  employes  of  that  firm  have  primary 
right  of  election  to  its  benefits. 

The  "Herbert  Lloyd  Pension  Fund"  provides  251.  per  annum  for 
^bodied  ^Pay  i^lSw1  and  grateful  memory  of  Mr-  Herbert  Lloyd, 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rules  governing  election  to  all  Pensions 
are,  that  each  Candidate  shall  have  been  (1)  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  not  less  than  ten  years  preceding  application;  ,'2)  not  less 
than  fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  (3)  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Newspapers  for  at 
I6&st  ten 
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lon     Inquiry  is  made  in  such  cases  by  Visiting  Committees,  and 
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OXFORD  PARLIAMENTARY  LEADERS 
IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

THE  elder  University  has  been  frequently 
eulogized  for  her  loyalty  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stewart.  Within  her  grey  walls 
for  some  four  years  Charles  I.  established 
his  head-quarters  when  at  war  with  his  people ; 
hither  he  summoned  his  phantom  Parlia- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  powerful  and 
uncompromising  Long  Parliament  at  West- 
minster ;  and  here,  in  later  days,  John  Wesley 
declared  that  should  a  man  walk  abroad  in 
the  town,  he  would  be  treading  upon  the 
skulls  of  dead  Jacobites. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  many  leading  men 
of  the  popular  party  had  received  their 
early  education  at  the  knees  of  our  venerable 
Alma  Mater.  Sir  John  Eliot — "  lion  Eliot, 
that  grand  Englishman  " — spent  three  years 
-at  Exeter  College  ;  and,  although  he  did 
not  take  a  degree,  there  is  evidence  that 
he  by  no  means  neglected  his  studies. 
William  Strode,  one  of  the  famous  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  impeached 


j  by  Charles  I.  in  1642,  passed  two  years  at  the 
same   College  arid  achieved  a   degree.     Sir 
John  Maynard,  the  judge,  was  also  a  graduate 
of    Exeter,    and    founded    two    lectureships 
therein.     Henry    Rolle,    the   judge,    was    of 
Exeter  ;    and  Thomas  Chaloner  the  regicide, 
who  gave  a  silver  "  eard  pot  "  to  the  College. 
Sir     John     Robartes,     Bt.,     second    Baron 
Robartes  and  first  Earl  of  Radnor,  entered 
Exeter  as  a  fellow-commoner,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  he   "sucked  in  "  evil  principles 
both  as  to  Church  and  State.     He  held  the 
rank    of    Field-Marshal    in    Essex's    army, 
contributed  to  the  '  Epithalamia,'  a  volume 
of    poems    of    1625    (the    year    he    entered 
Exeter)  ;      and    left     "  the    hangings     and 
traverse  to  it  "  in  his  study  to  the  Rector 
of  his  College  on  going  down  from  Oxford. 
Philip,    fourth    Baron    Wharton,'    and    his 
brother     Sir     Thomas     Wharton     were     at 
Exeter     together.     Lord    Wharton,     whoae 
beautiful    portrait    by    Van    Dyck    belongs 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  gave  a  silver-gilt 
bowl  and  cover  to  his  College — Sir  Thomas 
presenting  a  silver  "  eard  pot."     Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Bt..  first  Baron  Ashley  and 
first    Earl    of    Shaftesbury,    the    celebrated 
statesman,  intriguer,  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, was  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Exeter, 
He  has  told  us  how  he  took  a  leading  part 
in    the    schools,     "  coursing "     with    other 
Exonians     against     Christ     Church.     This 
coursing    "  was    in   older   times,    I    believe, 
intended  for  a  fair  trial  of  learning  and  skill 
in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  school  divinity  "  ; 
but  by  Cooper's  time  it  had  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a  free  fight.     He  also  was 
instrumental  in  causing  that  "  ill  custom  of 
tucking    freshmen "     to    be    discontinued ; 
and  in  preventing  the  senior  Fellows  from 
altering    "  the  beer   of   the   College,    which 
was    stronger    than    other    Colleges."     He 
gave  a  silver  tankard  to  Exeter.     Shaft  es- 
bury's  uncle  by  marriage  Edward  Tooker 
and"  his    cousins    John    and    Giles    Tooker 
were    of    the    same    College.     His    younger 
brother,    George    Cooper,    was    a    contem- 
porary there  of  the  last  of  these  in  1642. 

Magdalen  College,  "  the  very  nursery  of 
Puritans,"  claims  John  Hampden  as  a  son. 
Thirty-three  years  after  his  matriculation, 
among  the  plate  lent  to  the  King  one  piece 
was  probably  that  described  as  "  cantharus 
ex  dono  loannis  Hamden  Buckinghamiensis, 
1610."  This  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies  ; 
for,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Oxford 
plate  of  the  period,  Hampden's  gift  was 
doubtless  converted — by  way  of  the  melting- 
pot — into  current  coin  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
cause.  George  Wither,  the  Puritan  poet, 
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was  of  the  same  house  ;  so  were  William 
Russell,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
Sir  Anthony  Morgan,  the  soldier,  who, 
migrating  from  the  neighbouring  Hall,  was 
son  of  a  Magdalen  Fellow  and  Principal  of 
Alban  Hall ;  and  Arthur  Goodwin,  friend 
and  colleague  of  Hampden,  with  whom  as 
an  undergraduate  he  contributed  Latin 
verses  to  the  College  collection  on  the 
death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  entitled 
'  Luctus  Posthumus.'  Magdalen  Hall  had 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  College 
through  the  gradual  settlement  of  those 
who,  while  free  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
of  the  Grammar  Master,  were  not  them- 
selves members  of  the  founder's  Grammar 
School.  In  process  of  time  the  Grammar 
Hall  had  largely  usurped  the  premises  of 
the  School,  and  had  become  a  recognized 
University  institution.  The  cuckoo's  nest 
—Wood  calls  it  a  "  nest  of  Precisians  "- 
had  thriven  marvellously  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lilies  of  Magdalen.  Dr.  John 
Wilkinson,  who  as  Fellow  of  Magdalen  had 
been  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  during  his  long 
tenure  of  the  Principalship  (which  lasted 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war)  had  made 
the  Hall  the  chief  seminary  and  stronghold 
of  the  Puritans  in  Oxford.  He  was  after- 
wards President  of  the  College,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  Hall  by  his  nephew  Henry 
Wilkinson,  "  Dean  Harry,"  who  was  also 
Whyte's  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Another  Henry  Wilkinson,  "  Long  Harry," 
also  of  the  Hall  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was,  like  his  namesake,  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Visitors  to  the  University  and 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Among  other  alumni  of  this  Hall  were 
Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger  (his  father  was 
of  Brasenose),  who,  characteristically,  dis- 
covered after  a  brief  sojourn  that  he  could 
not  take  the  oaths  required  of  him,  and 
left  without  matriculation ;  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Chief  Justice,  and  in  1659  M.P.  for 
his  University ;  Sir  William  Waller,  the 
famous  general,  nicknamed  by  his  admirers 
"  William  the  Conqueror  "  ;  Robert  Ham- 
mond, the  soldier,  who  as  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  became  the  unwilling  gaoler 
of  Charles  I.  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  ;  John 
Lisle,  regicide,  and  one  of  Cromwell's  House 
of  Peers,  who  was  assassinated  at  Lausanne 
after  the  Restoration,  leaving  his  widow 
Alice  to  be  the  victim  of  a  famous  judicial 
murder  by  Lord  Jeffreys  ;  Edward  Leigh, 
miscellaneous  writer,  lay  theologian,  soldier, 
and  member  of  Parliament  ;  and  Sir  Ralph 
Verney,  Bt. — son  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney, 
the  royal  standard-bearer  at  Edgehill — who, 


as    a    moderate    Parliamentarian,    suffered 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  both  parties. 

The  prominent  Puritan  divines  bred  at 
Magdalen  Hall  include  Philip  Nye,  the 
Independent  ;  Henry  Hurst,  a  sometime 
Magdalen  chorister,  ejected  from  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Friday  Street,  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  Nathaniel  Hardy,  who  con- 
formed and  became  Dean  of  Rochester  ;  and 
Thomas  Home,  the  Presbyterian  Head  Master 
of  Eton.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  last  named, 
William  Home — an  under  master  at  his  old 
school  and  Fellow  of  King's — became  the 
first  Etonian  and  married  Head  Master  of 
Harrow.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  R.  Townsend 
Warner  discovered  among  the  Verney 
Papers  a  letter  of  July,  1682,  referring  to 
Harrow  School  under  Home,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that  the  number  of  boys  "  was- 
generaly  abought  six  score  ;  but  in  ye  town 
their  are  maney  bording  houses." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THOMAS     LOVE     PEACOCK'S     PLAYS, 

THE  different  editions  of  T.  L.  Peacock's 
works  which  have  appeared  since  his  death 
in  1866  contain  no  allusion  to  his  three- 
unpublished  plays,  and  a  diligent  search 
for  references  to  them  has  produced  only 
one  mention  of  their  existence.  This  is 
a  cursory  notice  of  a  few  lines  contained  in 
Sir  Henry  Cole's  '  Biographical  Notes  of 
T.  L.  Peacock,'  of  which  ten  copies  were 
printed  about  1875,  and  privately  circulated. 
This  neglect  is  very  strange,  since  examina- 
tion shows  that  they  are  most  interesting 
and  highly  characteristic  of  their  author. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  in. 
vol.  36.816 — this  being  the  second  volume- 
of  '  The  Literary  Remains  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,'  which  were  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Clarke  in  1903.  In  all  three  instances  they 
are  holographic.  The  handwriting  is  easily 
legible,  presenting  an  agreeable  contrast 
in  this  respect  to  most  documents  from 
Peacock's  pen. 

Included  in  '  The  Literary  Remains  r 
are  also  a  list  of  the  dramatis  personae  of  a 
tragedy  called  '  Otho  '  and  the  opening 
scene  of  a  play  entitled  '  Virginia.'  Al- 
though these  have,  like  the  others,  remained 
unnoticed  and  unmentioned,  the  idea  of 
Peacock  being  a  playwright  in  addition 
to  a  novelist  and  poet  should  not  come 
altogether  as  a  surprise,  for  Mrs.  Clarke 
states  in  the  '  Biographical  Notice  '  of  her 
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grandfather  that  while  he  was  on  board  the 
Venerable  in  1808  plays  were  acted  for 
which  he  wrote  prologues.  We  know  further 
that  he  wrote  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for 
Tobin's  comedy  of  '  The  Guardians,'  which 
was  performed  eight  years  later.  These 
were  both  included  in  Cole's  1875  edition. 
In  later  years,  moreover,  he  wrote  the  critiques 
of  the  opera  for  The  Globe,  an.d  subsequently 
for  The  Examiner  during  the  time  that 
Fonblanque — a  former  friend  of  both  Shelley 
and  himself — was  editor  and  proprietor. 
Mrs.  Clarke  states,  too,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  take  his  seat  at  the  opera,  and  gives 
a  list  of  the  singers,  actors,  and  dancers 
in  whom  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
Finally,  he  shows  a  liking  for  the  stage  in 
his  novels,  and  has  given  an  able  and  clear 
description  of  Greek  drama  and  comedy 
in  the  '  Horse  Dramaticse  '  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Fraser^s  Magazine  in  1852  and 
1857. 

The  first  play — a  prose  farce  consisting  of 
two  acts  and  ten  scenes — is  named  'The 
Dilettanti.'  It  occupies  folios  46-101,  these 
being  written  on  one  side  only.  The  paper 
was  made  in  1803,  but  the  play  was  probably 
put  together  considerably  later.  The  style 
points  to  this  conclusion,  while  certain  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  events  and  personages 
support  such  a  conjecture.  Angelica  Cata- 
laiii,  for  instance,  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  &c., 
and  it  was  not  until  1806  that  she  came 
to  London,  to  make  a  great  reputation  in  this 
country,  where  she  remained  until  1814. 
The  play  has  many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  first  tale  by  its  author,  '  Headlong  Hall,' 
which  was  originally  published  in  1816. 
An  example  may  be  given.  Both  the  play 
and  the  novel  have  a  violinist  and  a  painter, 
who  in  each  case  quarrel  as  to  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. In  particular,  Chromatic  with  his 
Cremona  in  '  The  Dilettanti '  continually 
recalls  the  character  with  the  same  name 
in  the  novel,  whose  one  delight  is  also  his 
fiddle.  Indeed,  the  characteristics  not  only 
of  the  first,  but  of  all  the  Peacockian  novels 
are  present  in  this  farce.  The  dramatis 
personse  all  have  suggestive  names — Tactic, 
Metaphor,  Shadow,  and  the  like — in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sporting  parsons  in  the 
tales  are  designated  Drs.  Gaster  and  Port- 
pipe,  a  shaky  stockjobbing  firm  Messrs. 
Catchflat  &  Co.,  or  a  churchwarden  and 
parish  clerk  Messrs.  Bluenose  and  Apple- 
twig  respectively.  Further,  the  scene  is 
laid  at  a  country  house,  which  suggested 
itself  so  often  to^'Peacock's  mind  as  the  best 


place  to  bring  together  his  motley  group 
of  individuals  bent  on  ventilating  their 
weird  opinions  on  nearly  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  gratifying  their  whims, 
crotchets,  and  fads  in  nearly  every  possible 
direction.  The  same  shafts  of  ridicule, 
too,  as  in  the  tales,  aimed  at  anything  and 
everything,  are  to  be  found  here,  pointed 
with  the  same  dry  humour  and  caustic  wit. 
In  one  particular  there  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment. The  personages  are  sketched  with 
skill,  and  are  not  portrayed  merely  for  the 
object  of  giving  utterance  to  certain  views. 
We  have  more  action  and  far  less  criticism. 
The  incidents  in  this  play,  as  in  the  others 
— unlike  those  in  the  novels,  where,  they  are- 
few  and  simple — are  many  and  complicated, 
so  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
narrate  them  in  full.  Mention  can  only  be 
made  of  the  love  episode  running  through  it,, 
including  the  elopement  of  the  hero  with 
the  wrong  girl  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  his  marriage  to  the  right  one  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  ;  and  of  the  wild 
Irishman  O'Prompt,  who  contributes  so 
much  to  the  merriment  by  locking  up  some 
of  the  guests  in  a  closet,  breaking  the  fiddler's 
instrument  to  pieces,  demolishing  the  painter's 
canvas,  and  bothering  the  Dilettante  re- 
hearsing '  Hamlet '  till  he  is  completely 
out  of  his  senses. 

The  second  play — a  poetical  drama  in 
blank  verse,  of  two  acts  and  nine  scenes — 
is  called  '  The  Circle  of  Loda.'  It  covers 
folios  102-27,  these  being  written  on  both 
sides.  The  paper  used  was  made  in  1801, 
but,  although  an  examination  of  the  play 
has  produced  little  evidence  to  show  when* 
it  was  written,  the  composition  can  be  safely 
ascribed  to  any  period  from  five  to  twenty 
years  later.  In  1801  Peacock  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
style  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  drama 
dating  from  that  early  period.  The  subject- 
matter  is  either  derived  from  some  tradi- 
tional source,  which  the  writer  has  been 
unable  to  trace,  or  owes  its  inception  to  the 
imagination  of  the  author.  It  recalls  to 
some  extent  Peacock's  legendary  romances, 
'  Maid  Marian  '  and  '  The  Misfortunes  of 
Elphin,'  and,  on  the  whole,  has  little  in 
common  with  hi»  other  work.  Absence 
of  plot  and  deficiency  in  character-sketching 
are  not  noticeable.  Throughout  Peacock 
has  infused  interest  into  the  development 
of  events.  Of  these  the  principal — around 
which  everything  revolves — is  the  struggle 
of  Hidalvar  between  two  women— Mengala 
and  Rindane :  he  leaves  the  former,  his 
wedded  wife,  and  seeks  with  the  latter  other 
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shores.  Have  we,  possibly,  in  this  drama 
yet  another  veiled  allusion  to  a  theme 
dealt  with  more  than  once  by  Peacock — 
the  desertion  of  Harriet  Westbrook  by 
Shelley,  and  the  transference  of  his  affections 
to  Mary  Godwin  ? 

The  third  play — a  musical  farce  in  prose 
and  verse,  consisting  of  two  acts  and  four 
scenes — is  entitled  '  The  Three  Doctors.' 
It  fills  folios  128-49,  written  on  both  sides, 
and  is  followed  by  a  rough  draft  which  has 
notes  and  comments  interspersed  on  other 
subjects.  Written  on  paper  marked  W. 
Turner  &  Son,  it  is  attributed  by  Cole  to  a 
period  not  long  before  1815.  This  statement 
is  borne  out,  more  or  less,  by  the  contents, 
which  show  in  several  instances  great 
analogy  with  those  of  '  Headlong  Hall  '  and 
'  Melincourt.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  Merion- 
ethshire, that  of  '  Headlong  Hall '  being 
placed  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Carnarvon. 
We  know  that  Peacock  first  visited  North 
Wales — where  he  met  his  future  wife — in 
1810,  so  that  it  is  most  likely  the  play  was 
written  some  time  after  this  date.  The 
following  points  of  similarity  between  the 

§lay  and  the  two  novels  also  deserve  notice, 
henkin's  way  of  speaking  English  with  a 
Welsh  accent  recalls  the  Sexton's  efforts 
in 
of 
Cranium  is  in  the  tale.  Although  Sir 


These  unpublished  works  are  thus  not  only 
noteworthy  in  themselves,  but  also  interest- 
ing on  account  of  showing  us  Peacock  in  a 
new  light.     Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the 
reproach  so  often  brought  against  his  novels 
— as  well  as  against  the  early  productions  of 
his  son-in-law,  George  Meredith,  which  show 
their  influence — cannot  be  levelled  at  these 
plays  ;    for  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
plot,  and  the  characters  are  clearly  delineated. 
In  one  point  especially,  as  has  been  shown, 
they  recall    the  loosely  connected  dialogues 
which  are  known  as  the  novels,  in  that  they 
satirize   the   crazes   and   fads    of   the   time. 
Replete  with   humour   and   clever    sayings, 
written  in  a  flexible  style,  and  bearing  every- 
where the  imprint  of  a  scholarly  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  they  clearly  betray  their 
authorship.     In  conclusion,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned  that    the   songs    they   contain   have 
already   appeared  in    '  N.    &    Q.'    (10    S.    x. 
441  ;  xi.  43).         A.  B.  YOUNG,  M.A.  Ph.D. 
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(See  10  S.  ix.  21,  47,  83,  152,  211,  294,  397, 

431  ;    x.  183,  282.) 

APPENDED  is  a  third  list  of  corrections, 
omissions,  and  suggestions.  Of  the  persons 
named,  over  twenty  have  passed  away  since 
1903,  and  they  are  included  here  for  con- 


of  '  Melincourt,'  Humphry  Hippy  of  Venison 
Hall  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  Humphry 
Hippy  of  Hypocon  House  in  the  same  tale, 
or  vice  versa.  Marmaduke  Milestone,  the 
landscape  gardener,  exactly  coincides  with 
the  character  of  the  same  name  and  vocation 
in  Peacock's  first  novel.  His  plan  for  arrang- 
ing Lord  Littlebrain's  park,  which  is  torn 
to  pieces  in  his  portfolio,  is  similar  to  the 
two  plans  of  the  same  gentleman's  park 
which  are  shown  by  Mr.  Milestone  in  '  Head- 
long Hall '  to  the  Misses  Chromatic,  and 
which  Peacock  borrowed,  although  he  has 
not  admitted  it,  from  Payne  Knight's 
didactic  poem  '  The  Landscape.'  The  main 
idea  of  the  plot,  however,  has  no  counter- 
part elsewhere.  It  is  skilfully  worked 
out,  while  the  rivalry  between  the  three 
doctors  shows  Peacock's  poignant  satire 

to  all  acquainted  with  his  works.  lie 
looked  upon  them  as  a  means  of  accelerating 
•death  rather  than  prolonging  life.  A  cha- 
racter in  '  Melincourt  '  is  called  Killquick, 
who,  needless  to  say,  belongs  to  the  medical 
profession. 


Addison  (Lancelot),  1632-1703.  Add  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry  1683—4.  Author  of  '  Genuine 
Use  of  the  Two  Sacraments,'  c.  1670;  'West 
Barbary,'  1671.  Father  of  Joseph  Addison. 

Akerman  (John  Yonge),  1806-73.  Add  : 
Author  of  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roman 
Coins,'  1834  ;  '  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,' 
of  Humour  from  the  Italian,'  1824  ; 


if    the   '  Odoriff  erous 
Garden  of  Charitie,'  1603. 

Ames  (Joseph),  1689-1759.     Add  :    Founder  cf 
English  bibliography. 

Arden  (Mary).  See  Shakespeare  (Mary),  post. 
Ascham  (Antony),  d.  1550.  Add  :  Author  of 
and  Revolutions  of  Governments,' 


Austin  (Louis  Frederic),  b.  Brooklyn,  9  Oct., 
1852.  Educated  Liverpool.  Settled  in  London. 
D.  Sept.,  1905.  Journalist.  Author  of  '  In 
Haste  and  at  Leisure.' 

Bagford    (John),    1650-1716.     '  D.N.B.' 


rare  volumes."  See  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  'West- 
minster Printers,'  1906,  p.  8,  on  the  "  much- 
maligned  John  Bagford."  It  is  there  stated  that 
onstrous  collection  of  title-pages  in  the 
Museum  generally  associated  with  Bag- 
name  was  made  by  the  venerated  founder 
of  English  bibliography,  Joseph  Ames." 
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Bailey  (J.  E.),  1840-88.  Add  :  Wrote  article 
in  Bibliographer,  1882,  '  On  the  Authorship  of 
"The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  ' 

Barnard  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  nee  Hall,  d.  1670. 
Shakespeare's  granddaughter,  and  last  direct 
descendant.  Left  directions  in  her  will  to  sell 
New  Place,  Stratford,  the  final  home  of  the  poet. 
Her  grave  at  Abington  marked  with  a  mulberry 
tree  planted  by  Garrick." 

Barnard  (Sir  John)  of  Abington,  Northampton" 
shire,  d.  1674  (?).  Married  Shakespeare's  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth  Nash,  nee  Hall.  Knighted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1661. 

Barnes  (Joshua),  1654-1712.  Add  that  his 
works  include  an  edition  of  Anacreon,  1705. 

Baxter  (Nathaniel),  fl.  1606.  Add:  Translator 
of  Calvin's  lectures  upon  "Jonas,"  1578,  and 
St.  John,  1580. 

Beale  (Dorothea),  LL.D.  of  Edin.,  d.  9  Nov., 
1906.  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College 
from  1858.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  modern 
education. 

Becket  (Andrew),  Son  of  Becket  the  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller.  Author  of  '  A  Concordance 
to  Shakespeare,'  1787  ;  '  Proposal  for  printing 
"  Shakespeare  Set  Free,"  '  1812  ;  "Shakespeare  's 
Himself  Again,'  1815 

Becket  (William).  Translator  of  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary upon  Philippians,  1584. 

Belamy  (Daniel),  d.  1788.  Add:  Co-author  of 
'  The  Modern  Receipt ;  or,  A  Cure  for  Love,'  1739. 

Bellenden  (Mary).  Famous  member  of  the 
Court  of  George  II. 

Bellew  (J.  C.  M.),  1823-74.  Add:  Author  of 
'  Shakespere's  Home  at  New  Place,'  1863. 

Beveridge  (William),  1637-1708.  Add  :  Styled 
the  "  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety."  Left  a  fortune  to  societies  for  spreading 
Christian  knowledge. 

Bickley  (F.  B.),  d.  1905.  Of  the  MS.  Dept.  at 
the  British  Museum.  Edited  the  '  Little  Red 
Book  of  Bristol,'  and  co-operated  in  several 
antiquarian  works. 

Bill  (John),  d.  1630,  aged  56.  Bookseller  and 
King's  Printer.  Left  300L  to  be  spent  on  his 
funeral.  Buried  at  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars. 

Bingham  (John).  Translator  of  '  JElianus, 
The  Tactiks,  or  Art  of  Embattailling  an  Army 
after  ye  Grecian  Manner,'  1616-31. 

Birmingham  (Matilda,  Lady).  Her  portrait 
published  c.  1800. 

Bisset  (James)  1762  P-1832.  Add :  Wrote 
'  Dramatic  Excellencies  of  the  Young  Roscius,' 
1804  ;  '  Jubilean  Dramatic  Pageant,'  1827.  His 
'  Autobiography  and  Remains  '  published  by 
T.  B.  Dudley,  1904. 

Black  (Charles  Bertram),  d.  30  Sept.,  1906,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Eldest  son  of  Adam 
Black.  Wrote  many  of  the  guide-books  issued 
by  his  firm. 

Bonde  (W.),  "  Bachelor  of  divinitie."  Sup- 
posed writer  of  the  '  Pylgrimage  of  Perfeccyon,' 
1526,  reprinted  1531. 

Brevint  (Daniel),  1616-95.  For  "  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College "  read  "  First  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College  on  Laud's  foundation."  Add  :  Author 
of  '  Mystery  of  the  Roman  Mass  Laid  Open, 

'Saul   and   Samuel or,    New   Ways which 

tempt  Men  to  Rome  '  ;    and  some  works  in  Latin 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Brooke  (Richard),  1791-1861.  Add  :  Wrote 
'Liverpool  as  it  was  during. ..  .the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  1853. 

Broughton  (Hugh),  1549-1612.  Add  :  Born 
at  Oldbury,  Shropshire  ;  educated  at  Cambridge 
through  the  liberality  of  Bernard  Gilpin  (q.v. )  ; 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  Hebrew  and  knowledge 
of  Rabbinical  matters.  In  addition  to  the  list 
in  Lowndes  he  published :  '  Advertisement  of 
the  Corruption  in  our  Handling  of  Religion,' 
1604;  '  Apologie. ..  .defending  that  our  Lord 
died  in  the  Time  properly  foretold  to  Daniel," 
1592. 

Buchanan  (Robert),  essayist,  novelist  and  poet. 
Born  Caverswall,  Lanes,  1841  ;  d.  London,  1901, 

Bute,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Marquis,  1744-1814, 
See  Stuart,  post. 

Bute,  second  Marquis,  1793-1848.  See  Stuart, 
post. 

Carey   (Wm.).     "The  friend   of  modern   art.? 

Author  of   '  Critical  Description  of Chaucer's 

Pilgrims,'   painted  by  Stothard,    1818. 

Carrington  (James)  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  Co- 
author of  '  The  Modern  Receipt ;  or,  A  Cure  for 
Love,'  1739,  written  when  he  was  19  years  old. 

Caslon  (Thomas),  d.  1783,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher. Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1782, 

Cavendish  (Spencer  Compton),  eighth  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  b.  23  July,  1833  ;  d.  24  March,  1908, 
Described  by  Lord  Rosebery>  as  "  one  of  the 
reserve  forces  of  the  country." 

Codrington  (Robert),  d.  1665.  Add:  Joint- 
editor  of  '  ^Esop's  Fables in  English,  French, 

and   Latin,'    1666. 

Colet  (John).  For  1467  P-1519  read  1466-1519. 
Add  :  At  one  time  in  danger  of  being  burnt  by 
Henry  VIII.,  according  to  Bp.  Latimer. 

Conham  (Abraham).  WTrote  preface  to  Bp. 
Babington's  '  Questions  and  Answers  upon  the 
Commandments,'  c.  1596. 

Cotton  (Clement).  Translator  of  Calvin  s  com- 
mentary on  Hebrews,  1605,  and  Isaiah,  1609. 

Craig  (Rev.  John),  d.  1877  (?),  Vicar  of  Leaming- 
ton. Said  to  have  spent  his  own  fortune  and 
those  of  his  respective  wives  upon  the  fabric  of 
the  parish  church  there.  Committed  for  a  short 
period  to  Warwick  Gaol  for  a  technical  offence. 

Craig  (W.  J.),  b.  Aghanloo,  co.  Derry,  1843  ; 
d.  12  Dec.,  1906.  Editor  of  '  Oxford  Shakespeare, 

Craik  (George  Lillie),  d.  Oct.  1905.  For  forty 
years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Macmillan.  Mar- 
ried Dinah  Maria  Mulock  the  novelist. 

Crosse  (Andrew),  1784-1855.  Add:  His 
'  Memoirs  '  published  by  his  widow  Cornelia  in 
1857. 

Currie     (Mary     Montgomerie,     Lady),     better 
known  under  her  pen-name   of   "  Violet  Fane.  ^ 
D.    1905.     Author    of    '  From    Dawn    to    Noon, 
1872  ;    '  Denzil  Place,'   1875  ;    and  several  other 

Dawbarn  (William)  of  Liverpool.  Author  of 
Government,  Conduct,  and  Example,  c.  1870; 
Essays  Tales,'  &c.,  1872. 

Dawson  (Charles),  Master  of  the  Free  School, 
Hutton  Bushell,  Yorkshire.  Author  of  '  Poetry 
for  Youth,'  York,  1824. 

Dering  (Edward),  1540-76.  Add  :  Author  of 
'  A  Sparing  Restraint  of  Many  Lavish  Untruths, 

WM.  JAGGARD. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ETON  :      BARNARD,    HEAD    MASTER. — In 
the  Scarborough  Museum  is  a  document  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
Eton  Feb.  1    1754 

I  promise  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the 
upper  mastership  of  Eton  school,  &  even  in  case 
it  shou'd  be  offered  to  me  to  refuse ;  upon 
condition  that  Mr.  Hetherington  &  Mr.  Lyne 
will  assist  me  with  their  votes  &  interest  to 
procure  the  under  mastership. 

Witness  my  hand  E.  Barnard 

This  document  is  one  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  put  away  in  drawers  in  the  room 
containing  books  as  well  as  curiosities, 
perhaps  called  "  the  library."  It  is  in  the 
tier  second  from  the  door,  in  the  fourth 
drawer  from  the  top. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust  in  his  '  History  of  Eton 
College,'  1899,  p.  115,  says: — 

"  When  Dr.  Sumner  resigned  in  1754  the  post 
of  Head-master,  there  seemed  every  probability 
that  the  Usher,  Thomas  Dampier,  would  follow 
in  his  footsteps  and  succeed  to  the  post. .  . . 
After  a  severe  contest  the  post  of  Head-master 

was  conferred  on  Edward  Barnard Barnard 

was  supported  by  the  Townshend  family,  to 
one  of  whom  he  was  resident  tutor  at  Eton  two 
years  before  his  election." 

According  to  '  Annals  of  the  King's 
College  of  Our  Lady  of  Eton  beside  Windsor,' 
by  Wasey  Sterry,  1898,  p.  169,  Barnard 
"was  in  1752  private  tutor  at  Eton  to 
Charles  and  Henry  Townshend."  "  Usher  " 
(ostiarius)  was  the  old  term  for  "  Lower 
Master." 

William  Hetherington  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Eton  16  Feb.,  1749,  and  Richard 
Lyne  was  elected  15  Jan.,  1752,  the  latter 
being  next  in  order  to  the  former.  See 

*  Registrum    Regale  :      sive,     Catalogus,    I. 
Praepositorum,'  &c.,  Etonae,  Apud  Jos.  Pote, 
1774,  p.  xi. 

Thomas  Dampier  was  Lower  Master 
1745-67  ;  therefore  he  retained  his  lower- 
mastership  while  Barnard  was  Head  Master. 
Barnard  filled  that  post  from  1754  to  1765. 
See  '  Eton  College  Lists,  1678-1790,'  edited 
by  R.  A.  Austen  Leigh  (Eton  College,  Spot- 
tiswoode  &  Co.,  1907),  pp.  xxx,  xxxiii. 
Presumably  either  Hetherington  and  Lyne 
did  not  accept  Barnard's  self-denying  offer, 
or  Barnard  cancelled  it. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EXECUTIONER'S  BLOCK.— Before  now  the 
height  of  a  beheading-block  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  From  two  illus- 
trations in  M.  Georges  Cain's  'Walks  in 
Paris  '  it  is  plain  that  this  point  cTappui 
was  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  copy  of  a  woodcut  on  a  broadside  of 

*  L' Execution  remarquable   de  Madame   de 


Brinvilliers '  shows  that  lady  kneeling  on 
the  scaffold  without  support,  while  the 
executioner  holds  the  raised  sword  behind 
her  ;  and  a  contemporary  print  of  the 
doing  to  death  of  Gontaut-Biron  in  1602 
exhibits  him  in  like  condition.  In  his  case 
the  headsman  struck  him  so  terrible  a 
sword-blow  that  "  his  head  flew  to  the  midst 

of    the courtyard"    (pp.     190    and    156 

respectively).  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  DISGATE  "  :  "  DISCHAUCE."  (See  10  S. 
xi.  385.) — One  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
another,  and  more  interesting,  dis-  com- 
pound, one,  indeed,  inviting  criticism — to 
"  disgate."  In  '  The  Brut,  or  the  Chronicles 
of  England'  (E.E.T.S.),  under  the  year 
1422-3  (p.  449),  there  appears  :— 

"  And  pat  same  yere,  ]>e  secuncl  clay  of  Marche, 
]>er  was  brent  in  Northfolk  a  prest  pat  was  dysgated 
of  hys  clergy  for  hys  mys-byleue  and  hys  herysy. 

The  next  entry  records  the  death  of 
"  Richard  Whyttyngton,  Mercer." — Date  of 
MS.  c.  1450. 

Another  rare  dis-  compound  is  to   "  dis- 
chauce,"  in  1.  471  of  'The  Tale  of  Beryn,' 
c.    1400,   meaning  to  take  off  the  hose,   or 
nether  garments  : — 
And  perfor,  love,  dischauce  yewe  nat  til  Vis  cbek 

be  do. 
Cp.  the  name  Chaucer.  H.  P.  L. 

"  BURGATOB,." — This  word  is  not  in 
'  N.E.D.,'  but,  according  to  The  London 
Gazette  of  14  Dec.,  1701,  an  address  was 
presented  to  William  III.  from  ';  the  Bailiff, 
Burgator,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
of  Hindon  in  the  County  of  Wilts." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP. — The  pieman  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  unless  I  am  much 
at  fault  there  is  no  living  representative  of 
this  ancient  craft  and  mystery. 

During  great  football  matches  in  the 
North  hawkers  of  meat  pies  are  allowed  on 
the  ground  when  the  game  is  not  in  progress, 
but  these  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Flying 
Pieman  and  his  contemporaries. 

Within  my  own  knowledge  the  last 
example  in  London  was  a  character  who 
haunted  the  eastern  part  of  the  City,  pushing 
a  kind  of  portable  oven  on  three  wheels. 
His  cry  was  "  Mincey  mutton  !  Mincey  ! 
Mincey  !  Mincey  !  all  'ot,  all  'ot  !  Try  'em  !  : 
I  never  tried  them,  a  fact  I  now  regret ;  but 
perhaps  I  was  wise.  Presumably  affluent 
piemen  became  proprietors  of  eel-pie  shops, 
but  evidently  compilers  of  directories  classi- 
fied them  as  pastrycooks,  and  they  ceased 
to  be  identified  long  before  lottery-office 
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keepers,  gingerbread  bakers,  and  lantern- 
leaf  and  horn-plate  manufacturers  disap- 
peared from  the  trades  classification. 

Where  are  the  eel-pie  shops  to-day  ?  They 
are  worthy  of  better  treatment  than  silent 
•extinction.  Surely  some  survive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newington  Butts,  Mile 
End  Gate,  Deptford  Broadway,  or  similar 
districts  ;  but  at  present  we  have  to  record 
with  regret  that  the  famous  Eel-Pie  Shop  in 
High  Street,  Islington,  almost  opposite 
*'  The  Angel,"  has  ceased  to  do  business. 
It  boasted  an  existence  of  over  a  century, 
and  its  appearance  would  substantiate  at 
least  two-thirds  of  that  claim.  The  tin 
cupboards  which  kept  the  pies  at  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  the  marble-lined  window 
in  which  two  bowls  of  mince  retained  a 
perennial  freshness,  were  indications  of 
maturity  and  unchanging  success.  These 
premises  and  some  of  their  neighbours  are 
very  much  older  than  the  plain  brick 
exterior  wall  suggests.  The  low-ceilinged 
shops  into  which  you  step  down  are  un- 
doubtedly earlier  than  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  CHOPS  OF  THE  CHANNEL." — '  N.E.D.' 
does  not  note  this  familiar  phrase,  but  it 
is  obviously  an  accepted  one  of  very  long 
standing,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of 
16  June,  1680,  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  The  Duke 
observes  : — 

"  I  suppose  his  Majesty  may  save  in  England  full 
as  much  as  we  shall  lay  out  here  [Dublin.]  since  the 
stations  of  the  Land's  End,  Cape  Clear,  and  the 
Chops  of  the  Channel  may  be  supplied  by  them 
[ships]." — Historical  MSS.  Commissionj  '  Ormonde 
MSS.,'  New  Series,  vol.  v.,  p.  336. 

Another  instance  is  furnished  in  a  "  peti- 
tion of  several  merchants  of  London  to  the 
House  of  Commons  "  in  1707,  wherein  the 
presumption  was  expressed  that,  in  given  cir- 
cumstances, they  might  safely  order  their 
homeward-bound  ships  to  steer  directly  for 
"  the  chopps  of  the  Channel  "  (ibid.,  '  Port- 
land MSS.,'  vol.  viii.  p.  301). 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

THE  STOCKS  IN  USE  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. — 
The  following  occurs  in  the  Exeter  Flying 
Post  for  7  April,  1859  :— 

"  Exeter  Guildhall.— William  Phillips,  a  '  navvy,' 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  was  charged 
with  being  drunk  and  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace  in  South  Street  the  previous  evening.  The 
Bench  inflicted  a  fine  of  5s.  and  the  expenses ;  or 
the  alternative  of  six  hours  in  the  stocks.  A 
fortnight  was  allowed  him  to  pay  the  money." 

HARRY  HEMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
bo  affix  their  name's  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  PURPOSE,"  ALLEGED  NAME  OF  A  DANCE. 
— Whyte  Melville,  in  'The  Queen's  Marys,' 
xvi.  (1862),  says  : — 

"The  Purpose  was  so  called  because  the  figure 
exacted  that  at  stated  intervals  the  couples  should 
dance  together  through  the  doorway  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and,  having  made  the  circuit  of  that 
apartment,  should  return,  unbosomed  of  any  secrets 
they  might  have  had  to  interchange,  to  the  rest  of 
the  laughing  company.  It  was  a  figure  obviously 
adopted  for  the  triumph  of  coquetry  arid  the  dis- 
comfiture of  mankind." 

No  authority  is  cited  for  this  by  Whyte 
Melville.  Where  is  this  dance  mentioned 
elsewhere  ?  Had  it  a  French  name  ?  Infor- 
mation about  it  is  desired. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

THACKERAY  QUERIES. — 1.  Where  is  to 
be  found  Thackeray's  quotation  "slant 
o'er  the  snowy  swart  "  ? 

2.  Does  any  one  of  your  readers  know 
the  fable  or  fairy  tale  to  which  the  same 
author  refers  in  speaking  of  "  the  Prince  of 
the  Sidereal  Realms  "  ? 

(Prof.)  RICHARD  ACKERMANN,  Ph.D. 

Nuremberg,  Kressenstrasse  2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THESES  :  DUNCAN 
LIDDEL.— In  Albrecht  von  Haller's  '  Biblio- 
theca  Medicine  Practicse '  (1777),  vol.  ii. 
p.  316,  there  is  given  a  list  of  theses  main- 
tained at  the  University  of  Helmstadt 
under  Prof.  Duncan  Liddel  as  prseses. 
Haller  cites  his  authorities,  but  in  contracted 
forms  which  he  does  not  explain.  Thus  : — 

De  melancholia.    Helmst.  :  1596.    Burckh. 

Deapoplexia.     Helmst.:  1605.    Riv. 

Demorbis.    Helmst:  1598.     He. 

De  symptomatibus.    Helmst.  :  1598.    He. 

Who  are  Burckh.,  Riv.,  He.  ? 

The  last  suggests  J.  C.  Heffter's  '  Museum 
Disputatorium '  (1764);  but  although  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  243  of  that  work  Nos.  4176  to 
4189  are  fourteen  theses  maintained  under 
Liddel  as  prseses,  the  two  noted  by  Haller 
are  not  included.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

"  COMPOSTELA."— This  is  the  name  of  the 
chief  city  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Galicia, 
famous  for  possessing  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  the  Apostle  and  patron  of  bpam. 
It  was  also  called  Santiago  de  Compostela 
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or  Santiago  de  Galicia.  What  is  the  ety- 
mology of  Compostela  ?  Two  answers 
have  been  given  to  this  question. 

1.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
"  Jacomo  Apostol,"  James  (the)  Apostle. 
For  the  form  of  the  Spanish  Jacomo  com- 
pare Italian  Giacomo,  with  a  shifting  of 


the    accent.     There    was 
learned  form  Jacobo. 


also    a    Spanish 


2.  Others  derive  the  name  from  "  Campus 
Stellae/'  the  plain  of  the  star,  and  connect 
it  with  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  St.  James  by  the  guiding  of  a  star 
in  the  year  816  by  Theodomir,  Bishop  of 
Iria. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  name  "  Com- 
postela "  is  a  contaminated  form,  due  to  a 
combination  of  (1)  and  (2),  having  the 
Com-  from  (1)  and  the  final  -stela  from  (2). 
What  is  the  oldest  historic  form  of  "  Com- 
postela "  ?  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

"  I      HAD     THBEE      SISTERS      BEYOND      THE 

SEA." — Can  any  contributor  to  «  N.  &  Q.' 
oblige  me  with  the  full  and  proper  words  of 
this  nursery  rime  ?  It  begins  : — 

I  had  three  sisters  beyond  the  sea, 

Para  mara  dictum  Doniine  ; 

They  each  sent  a  lovely  present  to  me, 

Partum  quartum  Paradise  temporum. 

The  first  was  a  cherry  without  any  stone, 

Para,  &c.  ; 

The  second,  &c., 

Partum,  &c. 

The  spelling  is  merely  guessed  at,  and 
Paradise  is  probably  quite  off  it.  In  one 
version  occur  the  words 

Heigh  ho  !      Carrion  crow  ! 
Perry  merry  dixi  decko  ! 

LIONEL  CRESSWELL. 
Wood  Hall,  Calverley,  Yorks. 

JOHN  HITS  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
CONSTANCE. — Can  any  one  inform  me  who 
was  the  artist  of  a  fine  painting  of  Hus 
before  the  Council  of  Constance  "in  1415  ? 
It  was  well  engraved  some  forty  years  ago. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

A  ewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"MINERIA  MARRA,"  MOTTO.— I  shall  be 
glad  if  some  one  will  translate  this  heraldic 
motto.  It  belongs  either  to  a  Warwick- 
shire or  a  Worcestershire  family,  I  believe, 


FRANCISQUE  SARCEY  AND  ANATOLE 
FRANCE  ON  SPELLING. — I  have  before  me 
a  statement  according  to  which  the  late 
Francisque  Sarcey  claimed  absolute  free- 
dom in  spelling,  and  protested  against  any 
fixed  rules,  which  he  denounced  as  "  les- 
chinoiseries  de  Forthographe."  According 
to  the  same  source,  Anatole  France  also 
calls  it  nonsense  to  think  one  is  obliged  to- 
observe  such  rules  for  fear  of  losing  caste. 


Can  any  reader  kindly  supply  chapter  and 
verse  in  both  authors'  writings  ? 

L.  L.  K. 


LEADEN  FIGURES. — The  makers  of  leaden 
figures  and  garden  ornaments  belong  to  the 
earliest  years  of  Piccadilly.  I  believe  much 
useful  information  respecting  the  industry 
and  its  fortunes  in  London  generally  has 
been  provided  in  a  volume  or  some  of  the 
many  art  periodicals,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
for  the  reference. 

The  provision  of  statuary  generally  was 
presumably  .a  considerable  business  even 
before  the  Great  Fire.  Would  not  the 
buildings  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (1617  ?} 
and  the  erection  of  handsome  residences 
west  of  the  City  have  occasioned  such  an 
industry  ?  If  so,  in  what  locality  or  street 
was  it  specially  carried  on  ?  Piccadilly  at 
a  later  date,  and  Euston  Road  in  our  own 
times,  were  the  birthplaces  of  gods  and 
goddesses  innumerable. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  HEN  AND  CHICKENS  "  SIGN. — How  could 
the  "  Hen  and  Chickens  "  have  had  its  origin 
as  a  trade  sign  in  the  City  ?  There  were  signs- 
with  this  name  in  Paternoster  Row,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  Cheapside,  in 
Southwark ;  near  the  Royal  Exchange,. 
Cornhill  ;  near  the  New  Exchange,  Strand  ; 
at  Holborn  Conduit  ;  and  on  Hammond's 
Key,  Eastcheap  way. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

WELSH  JUDGES. — Is  there  any  printed 
biographical  list  of  the  old  Welsh  judges, 
after  the  manner  of  Foss's  '  Judges  of 


England '  ? 


SENEX. 


but  it  seems  difficult  to  trace. 


J.  BAGNALL. 


CALA  RAG  WHETHOW,"   MOTTO.— What 
the  meaning  of  this  ?     I  am  told  that  it 
is  Cornish,  and  is  the  motto  of  the  Aplin 
family.  LEO  C 


THE  ACORN  AND  THE  GABRIEL. — I  wish 
to  find  out  in  what  year  the  18-gun  brig 
Acorn  (Capt.  Clarkson)  captured  the  slaver 


Gabriel. 


C.  J.  P.  BARLOW. 


ABBOTS  OF  EVESHAM. — Can  any  one  give 
me  a  list  of  the  Abbots  of  Evesham  ?  I 
think  there  were  some  named  Kynach  in 
early  days — perhaps  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 


century. 


H.  K.  H. 
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L.  EL,  ABTIST,   1793. — I  have  two  sepia 
drawings  of  little  boys,  nude  figures,  signec 
L.   H.,    1793  (the  initials  forming  a  mono 
graph),  and  I   shall   esteem   it  a  favour  i 
some  correspondent  of   '  N.   &  Q.'   can  tel 
me  of  any  artist  of  that  period  signing  his 
works    as    above.     One    drawing  represent 
four  figures  playing  about  a  winepress  ;    the 
other  shows  three  of  the  boys  playing  with 
a  large  vase,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a 
jet  of  water,  while  the  fourth  is  asleep.     The 
technique   and   figure-drawing   are  so   gooc 
that  I  believe  the  drawings  are  by  an  artist 
of  some  repute.  W.  MILES. 

Caversham  Park  Gardens,  Reading. 

SQUIRE  DRAPER,  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. — 
Will  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  volunteer 
information  anent  an  ancient  Yorkshire 
hunting  squire  named  Draper  and  his 
renowned  daughter  Di  Draper  ?  In  her 
ardour  for  the  chase  she  twice  swam  the 
river  Ouse,  opposite  Cawood  Castle,  after 
the  hounds.  We  in  our  family  possess  a 
large  oil  painting  of  her,  and  it  is  always 
said  that  Sir  W.  Scott  took  Di  Vernon  (in 
'  Rob  Roy  ')  from  her.  The  painter's  name 
is  not  on  the  likeness,  but  an  engraving  (an 
exact  copy)  has  been  met  with  in  some 
magazine  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  information. 

(Mrs.)  E.  A.  HILLWELL. 
Wiatow,  Dewey  Avenue,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

CAPT.  R.  J.  GORDON  AND  THE  AFRICAN 
ASSOCIATION. — Capt.  Robert  James  Gordon, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  left  Cairo  in  May  or 
June,  1822,  on  behalf  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sources  of  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile, 
then  an  unknown  mystery  (The  Quarterly 
Review,  October,  1822,  p.  93  ;  J.  J.  Halls, 
'Life  of  Henry  Salt,'  1834,  ii.  205,  211). 
On  20  June  the  French  traveller  Frederic 
Cailliaud  met  him  between  Assouan  and 
Dongola  (Cailliaud,  *  Voyage  a  Meroe,'  1826, 
iii.  267).  He  visited  several  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Kordofan,  and,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Arabs,  "had  written  down  all 
the  country  "  (G.  A.  Hoskins,  '  Travels  in 


1823,  which  would  be  only  six  years  before 
Lord  Prudhoe's  visit,  it  does  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  Gordon's  journeys  in 
Kordofan.  Is  anything  more  known  of 
Capt.  Gordon's  travels  ?  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 
39,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

COL.  PESTALL. — I  have  a  song  entitled 
'Pestall,'  published  by  B.  Williams,  30 
(Fountain  Court),  Cheapside,  with  accom- 
paniment for  the  pianoforte.  It  bears  no 
date,  but  must  have  been  published  at  least 
sixty  years  ago.  On  the  frontispiece  is  an 
illustration  of  a  British  officer  in  uniform, 
in  a  prison  cell,  with  a  chain  connecting  the 
wrists.  Beneath  the  illustration  is  printed  : 
"  The  melody  of  this  song  was  marked  on 
the  wall  by  Col.  Pestall  (a  victim  to  Russian 
Tyranny)  the  night  before  his  Execution." 

Who  was  Col.  Pestall,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  execution  ? 
T.  MURRAY  WIGHT. 

THOMAS  RIPLEY  AND  RICHARD  HOLT. — 
On  31  May,  1722,  Thomas  Ripley,  Esq., 
and  Richard  Holt,  gent.,  obtained  a  patent 
(No.  447)  for  making  statues,  architectural 
decorations,  garden  ornaments,  &c.,  of  arti- 
ficial stone.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  can  assist  me 
n  identifying  the  first-named  patentee  with 
the  well-known  architect  of  the  same  name. 
The  notice  of  Ripley  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  does 
not  give  me  the  information  I  want,  and  I 


lave    consulted    the    General 
N.  &  Q.'  without  result. 


Indexes    to 
R.  B.  P. 


Ethiopia,'     1835,    p.     180). 
Kordofan,     but    managed 


He    fell    ill    in 
_    to    reach    Wad 

Medina,  on  the  Bahr  el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile, 
a  little  north  of  Sennar,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried.  Lord  Prudhoe,  who  visited 
Sennar  in  1829,  says  Gordon  arrived  at 
Welled  Medina  about  eight  years  before,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  died  in  ten  days  of  a 
violent  tertian  fever  (Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1835,  p.  47).  But, 
unless  we  are  to  understand  this  as  June, 


GOD     OF    ARCHITECTURE. — I    have    read 
omewhere  that  the  Chinese  have  a  special 
god  whom  they  worship  when  a  new  building 
s  erected.     Can  any  reader  of   '  N.   &   Q.' 
ive  the  name  of  this  god,  or  particulars  of 
ny  similar  deity  ?     Is  there  a  patron  god 
f  architecture  or  buildings  in  any  system 
of  mythology  ?  N.  BOOTHROYD. 

Holmleigh,  Batley. 

SOTBY  AND  BLEASBY  MANORS,  LINGS. — 
The  Inq.  p.  m.  of  John  Clayton  of  Crooke, 
Lanes,  who  died  in  1625,  shows  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  above  manors  and  a  large 
quantity  of  other  property  in  that  county. 
These  Lincolnshire  estates  seem  to  have 
passed,  with  his  Lancashire  property,  to 
his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  so  to  the 
descendants  of  George  Leycester  of  Toft, 
co.  Chester,  her  husband. 

How  did  he  acquire  them  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  father  (or  his  uncle,  whose 
heir  he  was)  owned  them.  Did  they  come 
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to  him  with  his  wife  ?  Betham  says  she 
was  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pye  ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Standish  of  Lanes.  R.  S.  B. 

SPONGES.  —  About  what  period  were 
sponges  first  used  for  domestic  purposes  in 
England  or  Europe  ?  I  cannot  find  this  in 
any  book  of  reference.  M. 

Hove. 

VINTNERS'  COMPANY. — I  should  be  very 
grateful  to  any  one  who  could  inform  me  in 
what  magazine,  more  or  less  recent,  I  have 
come  across  an  article  on,  or  bearing  upon, 
the  early  days  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 
I  rather  think  it  was  in  one  of  the  monthlies. 

R.  A.  H.  UNTHANK. 
27,  Paulet  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

HARVEST  SUPPER  SONGS. — Where  can  I 
obtain  the  words  of  English  songs  such  as 
were  sung  at  harvest  suppers  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex  twenty  years  ago  ? 

ARTHUR  TROWER. 

Wiggie,  Redhill. 


"  MURKATTOS  "  :    "  CAPAPS." 

(10  S.  ix.  66.) 

As  no  one  has  as  yet  enlightened  W.  J.  P. 
on  the  meaning  of  these  two  mysterious 
words,  may  I  (although  rather  late)  be 
allowed  to  inform  him  that  they  are  mere 
ghost-words,  both  being  misprints  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
'  Animals,  &c.,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,'  in 
The  Sporting  Magazine  for  April,  1796,  had 
got  hold  of  vol.  iii.  of  Churchill's  collection 
of  voyages  and  travels,  which  contains  the 
English  translation  of  BaldEeus's  work  on 
Ceylon  (published  1672),  and  dished  up  as 
original  some  of  the  information  he  found 
there.  In  chap.  li.  of  that  translation  we 
read  : — 

"  There  are  certain  Birds  [in  orig.  Kuykendieven. 
lit.  'chicken-thieves,'  i.e.,  kites]  in  Ceylon  call'd 
Mmhotos  by  the  Portugueses,  who  [sic]  often  make 
bold  with  the  young  chickens." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  "  murkattos  "  is  a 
misreading  of  the  printer's  for  "minhotos." 
This  word  minhoto,  the  dictionaries  appear 
to  imply,  is  a  corruption  of  milhano,  which 
is  from  the  Latin  miluus,  through  a  form 
*miluanus. 

^  The  other  word,  "  capap,"  is  an  error  for 

cacap."     In  the  paragraph  following  the 

one    .     have    quoted    we    read:      "Ceylon 

produces   great   plenty   of  Fish,   as   Cacap 


Plaice,  Crabs,"  and  so  on,  nineteen  other 
varieties  of  "  fish "  being  named,  among 
which  the  egregious  translator  (whom  I  have 
already  gibbeted  in  '  N.  &  Q.')  enumerates 
"  Haddocks  "  (for  Goa  cod),  "  Sharks  "  (for 
mullets),  "  Orados "  (the  original  has 
d'Orados),  "  Seals "  (for  soles  !),  and 
"  Bomtos  "  (for  bonitos,  the  original  having 
the  misprint  Bomten), 

The  word  "  cacap  "  is  interesting,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  the  Malay  (ikan)  kakap, 
from  which  comes  the  Anglo-Indian  "  cock- 
up,"  a  word  the  origin  of  which  neither 
Yule  nor  the  '  N.E.D.'  was  able  to  give,  but 
which  is  explained  in  the  second  edition  of 
'  Hobson-Jobson.'  Wouter  Schouten,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Baldaeus's  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  his  '  Oost-Indische  Voyagie  ' 
(1676),  ii.  159,  says  that  "in  the  [Javanese] 
fish-markets  is  to  be  got  in  abundance  such 
fish  as  cacop,"  &c.  Valentyn,  in  his  enor- 
mous work  the  '  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost-Indien  ' 
(1724-6),  has  a  number  of  references  to  this 
fish.  In  the  section  on  Ceylon  (p.  54)  he 
enumerates  among  the  fishes  of  the  island 
"  Cakab  "  ;  and  the  governor  Ryklof  van 
Goens,  in  his  memoir  of  24  Sept.,  1675, 
printed  by  Valentyn,  speaks  (p.  222)  of 
"  Cacabs."  In  his  description  of  Batavia 
(p.  255)  Valentyn  mentions  among  the 
many  sea-fish  to  be  had  there  "  kacab  "  ; 
and  in  his  very  lengthy  account  of  the 
fishes  of  Amboina,  he  says  (p.  344)  : — 

"  The  Cakab  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  whitest  fish  that  the  sea  here  yields.  It  is  also 
as  firm  of  flesh  as  curd,  so  that  it  is  the  prime  of  the 
market.  At  Batavia,  indeed,  it  is  kept  in  tanks  in 
the  gardens." 

Valentyn's  appreciation  of  the  cockup  is 
even  stronger  than  that  of  Yule,  who  calls 
it  "  an  excellent  table- fish,"  and  states  that 
"  it  forms  the  daily  breakfast  dish  of  half 
the  European  gentlemen  in "  Calcutta. 
According  to  Klinkert,  as  quoted  in 
'Hobson-Jobson'  (2nd  ed.),  the  more 
common  form  of  the  Malay  name  of  the 
fish  is  siyakap.  Now  Niewhof,  in  his 
'  Travels  in  the  East  Indies,'  as  translated 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Churchill's  collection,  says 
(p.  351):— 

"  The  Fish  call'd  Siap  Siap  by  the  Javaneses,  is 
a  River  Fish  in  great  request  among  the  Javaneses, 
and  is  taken  in  considerable  quantity  near  Batavia.'' 

Niewhof  does  not  mention  the  kakab,  and 
one  might  be  tempted  to  identify  his  siap 
siap  (the  reduplication  may  be  simply  the 
plural  form)  with  the  siyakap  of  Klinkert, 
were  it  not  that  Valentyn,  in  his  description 
of  Batavia  referred  to  above,  speaks  of  the 
"  sjap  sjap  fish "  separately  from  the 
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"*'  kacab,"  and  in  his  list  of  the  fishes  of 
Amboina  (p.  342)  describes  the  "  Zap-Zap 
fish  "  as  "  very  small."  (The  cockup, 
according  to  Yule,  "  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  sometimes  to  eight  feet  in  length.") 
This  siap  or  zap  may  possibly  be  identified 
with  the  (ikan)  siya  of  Wilkinson's  '  Malay- 
English  Dictionary,'  where  it  is  described  as 
"  a  freshwater  fish  (unidentified),"  and  the 
final  p  may  have  got  in  through  confusion 
with  the  alternative  name  of  the  estuarial 
fish. 

No  instances  of  the  literary  use  of  the 
word  "  cockup  "  are  given  in  '  Hobson- 
Jobson,'  and  the  '  N.E.D.'  contains  only 
two — one  of  1845,  and  the  other  of  1854. 
'The  second,  from  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Badham's 
*  Prose  Halieutics  ;  or,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Pish  Tattle,'  p.  114,  gives  an  amusingly 
incorrect  derivation  of  the  word :  "  the 
Lates  nobilis,  somewhat  freely  rendered 
'  cock-up  fish '  by  the  Bengalese."  I 
wonder  where  the  reverend  M.D.  found  this 
•explanation. 

Tenneiit,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of 
Ceylon'  (1861),  gives  the  alternative  scien- 
tific name  of  the  cockup,  Lates  calcari/er, 
Bl.,  but  says  nothing  about  the  fish.  Nor, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  do  any 
of  the  other  writers  on  Ceylon  mention  it, 
with  the  exception  of  Cordiner,  who  in  his 
*  Description  of  Ceylon'  (1807),  i.  444, 
says : — 

"  The  fishes  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  But  few  of  them  are  equal 
in  flavour  or  delicacy  to  those  which  inhabit  colder 

•climates Many  of  those  of  the  ocean  are  larger 

than  cod  or  salmon.  The  most  common  are  seer- 
fish,  cockup,  pomfret,"  &c. 

As  Cordiner  was  chaplain  in  Ceylon  from 
1799  to  1804,  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
*l  cockup  "  was  well  established  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  earlier  in- 
stances of  its  use  may  very  probably  be 
found.  Meanwhile,  however,  this  example, 
from  Cordiner  is  some  forty  years  earlier 
than  the  first,  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 


MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  :  TIMOTHY 
BARSTALL  (10  S.  xi.  305,  374,  431,  498).— 
Timothy  Barstall  of  Leith  had  in  hand, 
14  July,  1825,  a  "steam  coach,"  which  was 
expected  to  start  in  about  a  fortnight.  On 
10  Nov.  it  was  not  moving  yet,  but  was 
expected  to  do  so  in  a  month.  On  19  Nov., 
1828,  a  relative  wrote  : — 

"After  all,  Timothy  is  very  likely  to  succeed  in 
his  steam  coach  affair,  and  to  be  most  amply 
remunerated  for  all  his  labour.  It  has  run  on  the 


Ferry  Road  and  in  the  Fort  several  times  at  the 
rate  of  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour  with  16  or  20 
people  upon  it." — 'Correspondence  of  William 
Fowler '  (50  copies  privately  printed,  1907 ;  one  in 
B.M.  Library),  pp.  539,  541,  551,  607. 
As  Mr.  Barstall  was  first  cousin  to  my 
father,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
anything  further  came  of  his  enterprise. 

J.  T.  F. 
Durham. 

"POT-GALLERY"  (10  S.  vii.  388,  431; 
viii.  172,  254,  312,  493,  517  ;  ix.  36,  212  : 
xi.  333). — I  am  afraid  Miss  LEGA-WEEKES'S 
suggestion  that  "  putt-gallery "  was  the 
original  spelling  of  the  word  will  be  found 
to  be  incorrect.  To  begin  with,  the  earliest 
quotation  given  by  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY 
at  the  first  reference  from  Stow  dates  back 
to  1598,  and  the  following  ones  have  the 
orthography  "  pot-gallery,"  "  pott-gallery  " 
where  the  meaning  is  clearly  that  of  a  land- 
ing-stage. I  see  no  reason  for  altering  my 
opinion  expressed  at  10  S.  ix.  36  that  the 
word  is  corrupted  from  "  boat-gallery." 
The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  the  early  forms  of  "  boat  " 
as  "  boot,"  "  bote,"  and  "  botte,"  while 
the  mutation  of  b  into  p  has  been  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  Why  does  the  'N.E.D.,' 
by  the  way,  omit  the  above  1598  citation, 
and  give  one  of  1630  as  its  earliest  ? 

As  to  "  putt-gallery,"  a  shed  built  over  a 
mill-stream  at  Paris  Garden,  your  lady 
correspondent  may  be  right  in  deriving  it 
from  "to  put,"  with  the  meaning  of  "a 
structure  built  out  from  another  like  a 
balcony  "  :  but  I  think  this  may  be  a  dis- 
tinct word,  and  probably  an  afterthought 
owing  its  existence  to  the  prior  term. 

Finally,  if  I  am  wrong  as  to  the  derivation 
from  "  boat-gall ery,"  there  is  the  alternative 
of  the  word  being  a  shortened  form  of 
"  port-gallery,"  which  might  easily  occur 
through  its  constant  use  by  sailors  and 
watermen.  The  examples  "  port  -  bar," 
"  port-highway,"  and  "  port-street "  will 
all  be  found  in  the  'N.E.D.'  by  those  who 
may  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  for  them  ; 
while  "  portage,"  from  port,  i.e.  "  to  carry," 
would  align  itself  more  closely  with  the 
rather  inelegant  variant  "  putt-gallery." 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  BARKING 
(10  S.  xi.  447).— The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb  in  his 
*  History  of  Berkhamsted,'  1883,  says  : — 

"After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Wallingford  and  proceeded  to  Berk- 
hamsted, where  he  halted,  not,  as  (Jhauncy  says, 
being  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  stratagem  of 
Frederick,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  but  in  order  to 
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receive  the  deputation  of  Saxon  nobles  which  there 
awaited  him  to  offer  him  the  crown  and  swear 
allegiance  to  his  government.  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
heir  to  the  Saxon  throne,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Saxon  Bishops  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  and  Walter 
of  Hereford,  were  at  the  head  of  this  important 
deputation  ;  and  when  fair  words  and  promises 
had  passed  on  both  sides,  the  Conqueror  advanced 
to  Westminster,  where  Aldred  performed  the 
ceremony  of  coronation." 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  after  this 
many  of  the  waverers  came  in  to  pay  homage 
to  the  new  king  at  Barking. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

The  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle '  says  that 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold, 
William  retired  to  Hastings  to  see  whether 
the  nation  would  submit  to  him,  but, 
finding  his  hopes  disappointed,  marched 
northwards  with  his  army,  harrying  the 
country  as  he  went,  till  he  came  to  Berk- 
hampstead  : — 

"And  there  came  to  meet  him  Archbishop 
Ealdred,  and  Eadgar  child,  and  Earl  Eadwine,  and 
Earl  Morkere,  and  all  the  best  men  of  London,  and 
then  from  necessity  submitted  when  the  greatest 

harm  had  been  done Then  on  Midwinter's  day 

Archbishop  Ealdred  hallowed  him  King  at  West- 
minster."— Thorpe's  Translation. 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  Barking  in  the 
'  Chronicle.'  C.  E.  LOMAX. 

Louth,  co.  Lincoln. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  HEAD  (10  S.  xi.  349, 
389,  453). — It  is  Cromwell's  bones  that  are  said 
to  be  preserved  at  Newburgh  Priory.  In  my 
report  on  Sir  G.  WombwelPs  early  charters 
for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
(vol.  ii.  of  '  Reports  on  Various  Collections,' 
1903,  Preface,  p.  vi),  1  wrote:— 

"  In  a  brick  sarcophagus  in  a  loft  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  carefully  secured  against  violation, 
the  bones  of  the  Protector  are  supposed  to  rest, 
surreptitiously  rescued  by  the  filial  piety  of  his 
daughter." 

The  sarcophagus  is  enclosed  within  an  iron 
railing,  in  consequence  of  small  attempts 
having  been  at  some  time  made  by  inquisi- 
tive sight-seers  to  pierce  holes  in  its  walls. 
W.  D.  MACRAY. 

The  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  exhumed 
with  those  of  Ireton  and  Bradshaw  (by  Act 
of  Parliament  8  Dec.,  1660),  as  appears 
from  the  following  : — 

May  the  4tb.  day  1661,  rec.  then  in  full  of  the 
worshipfull  Sargeant  Norfolke  fiveteen  shillings 
for  taking  up  the  corpes  of  Cromell  and  Ireton  & 
Brasaw  rec.  by  mee.  JOHN  LEWIS. 

The  three  coffins  were  taken  to  Tyburn, 
and  on  30  Jan.,  1661  (the  anniversary  of 


Charles's  death),  the  bodies  were  hanged  at 
the  three  angles  of  gallows  until  sunset, 
they  were  then  beheaded,  the  trunks  thrown 
in  a  pit  under  the  gallows  (?),  and  the  heads 
set  upon  poles  at  Westminster  Hall. 

The  decapitation  was  probably  performed 
hastily,  which  would  account  for  the  nose 
being  broken  and  for  the  head  having  been 
separated  from  the  body  by  two  distinct 
irregular  blows,  the  first  somewhat  high  in 
the  neck.  There  is  an  ear  missing,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  Russells  of  Fordham. 

Samuel  Russell,  being  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, applied  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Cox, 
who,  partly  (as  he  afterwards  confessed) 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  head, 
advanced  upwards  of  100Z.  during  the  seven 
years  ending  30  April.  1787,  when,  very 
reluctantly,  Mr.  Russell  by  a  legal  deed 
transferred  the  head  to  Mr.  Cox,  who  con- 
cealed it  even  from  his  own  family,  to 
prevent  incessant  applications  to  see  it. 

In  1775  Dr.  Southgate,  Librarian  to  the 
British  Museum,  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
its  identity,  and  after  comparing  it  care- 
fully with  medals,  coins,  &c.,  delivered  his 
opinion  thus :  "  Gentlemen,  you  may  be 
assured  that  this  is  the  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell." 

The  famous  medallist  Mr.  Kirk  writes  : — 

The  head  shewn  to  me  for  Oliver  Cromwell's  I 
verily  believe  to  be  his  real  head  ;  as  I  have 
carefully  examined  it  with  a  coin,  and  think  the 
outline  of  the  face  exactly  corresponds  with  it, 
so  far  as  remains.  The  nostril,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen,  inclines  downwards  as  it  does  in  the 
coin,  the  cheek  bone  seems  to  be  as  it  is  engraved, 
and  the  color  of  the  hair  is  the  same  as  one  well 
copied  from  an  original  painting  by  Cooper,  in 
his  time.  JOHN  KIRK. 

Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1775. 

There  is  an  illustration  of  the  head  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Narrative  |  relating  to  | 
the  real  embalmed  head  |  of  |  Oliver  Crom- 
well |  now  exhibiting  |  in  Mead  Court  in  Old 
Broad  Street  |  1799.'  This  is  doubtless  the 
history  referred  to  in  Carlyle's  letter  (10  S.  xi. 
453.)  F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 

THE  STORM  SHIP  (10  S.  xi.  488). — Your 
correspondent  in  far  Japan  has,  no  doubt, 
heard  of  the  tale  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman," 
numerous  versions  of  which  are  known  in 
Germany.  An  explanation  of  the  many 
"  spectre  ships  "  actually  seen  by  various 
travellers  is  given  in  Sir  David  Brewster's 
'  Letters  on  Natural  Magic  '  (London,  1833). 

L.  L    K. 

[ST.  SWITHIN  also  mentions  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man."] 
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THE  CRUCIFIED  THIEVES  (10  S.  xi.  321, 
394). — The  story  mentioned  by  MB.  EDWARD 
PEACOCK  came  to  me  in  German  in  *  Des 
Herren  Jesu  Christi  Kinder-Buch,'  the  gift 
of  the  starter  and  first  editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
I  did  not  refer  to  this  in  my  reply  (p.  394), 
because  there  was  nothing  said  of  the  names 
borne  by  the  robbers,  nor  were  they  identi- 
fied with  the  malefactors  who  suffered  on 
Calvary.  One  of  a  band  which  the  Holy 
Family  encountered  when  flying  into  Egypt 
preserved  Joseph  from  death,  and  took  him, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Child,  to  his  own 
house. 

"Dieser  alte  Mordor  hatte  eine  Frau  welche  er 
so  sehr  liebte,  wie  sein  eigenes  Leben.  Da  die  Frau 
ihren  Mann  mit  der  Jungfraxt  kommen  sah,  so 
fasste  sie  eine  grosse  Liebe  zu  derselberi  und  ihrem 
Kinde,  begriisste  sie  sehr  freundlich,  fiihrte  sie  in 
ihr  Haus,  gab  ihnen  zu  essen  und  zu  trinken  und  was 
sie  sonst  nothig  batten.  Sie  richtete  ein  Bad  zu, 
das  Kind  zu  waschen,  bereitete  ein  schones  reines 
Bett,  und  bat  die  Jungt'rau  Maria,  dass  sie  das 
Kind  Jesum  darin  tegen  sollte.  Die  Frau  des 
Raubers  hatte  auch  ein  Kind,  das  sehr  aussatzig^ 
iind  am  ganzeii  Leibe  schwarz  war  ;  sie  badete  und 
wusch  ihr  Kind  in  dem  Wasser,  in  welchem  das 
Kind  Jesus  gewaschen  worden  war,  und  es  wurde 
alsbald  rein.  Als  diess  ein  anderer  Rauber  horte, 
der  gleichfalls  einen  Ausschlag  an  seiriem  Leibe 
hatte,  wusch  er  sich  gleichfalls  mit  diesem  Wasser 
und  ward  rein.  Da  nahm  der  alte  Rauber  das 
Wasser  und  verwahrte  sorgfaltig.  Hatte  Jemand 
einen  Schaden  an  sich,  er  mochte  so  alt  sein,  als  er 
wollte  so  bestrich  er  nur  den  Schaden  mit  dem 
Wasser  und  er  wurde  sogleich  heil.  Es  kamen 
Viele,  die  ihn  fur  ihre  Rettung  reich  beschenkten, 
wodurch  er  ein  reicher  Mann  wurde  und  das  Rauben 
nicht  mehr  nothig  hatte." 

What    is    substantially    the    same    tale, 

*  Jesus-Christ  et  le  bon  Larron,'  is  included 
by  M.  F.  M.  Luzel  in  '  Legendes  Chretiennes 
dela  Basse-Bretagne  '  (vol.  i.  p.  137).      A  note 
concerning  it  (vol.  ii.  pp.  375-6)  gives  the 
thieves  other  names  than  those  which  have 
been  cited  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  Comme  on  le  voit,  on  n'est  pas  d'accord  sur  les 
noms  des  deux  larrons.  Dans  les  Collectanea,  vul- 
gairement  attribues  a  Bede,  on  les  appelle  encore 
Matha  et  Joca ;  et  dans  une  histoire  de  Jesus-Christ 
qui  a  e'te'  ecrite  en  persan  par  le  jesuite  Jerome 
Xavier,  que  les  Elze>irs  ont  imprimee  en  1639,  ils 
sont  designes  sous  les  noms  de  Lustrin  et  Vissimus. 
Selon  les  legendaires  credules  du  moyen-age  ce  fut 
celui  des  larrons  sur  lequel  porta  1'ombre  du  corps 
du  Sauveur  qui  se  convertit." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

c  STAR,'  1789  :   MAYNE'S  '  LOGAN  BRAES 
(10    S.    xi.    449). — If    John    Mayne's     song 

*  Logan  Braes '  (sometimes    called    from   its 
tune     *  Logan    Water')     is     the    object     of 
inquiry,  it  will  be  found  in    the  preface   to 
a    little     volume     containing     the    author'? 

*  Siller  Gun,  a  Poem.'     It  is  also  included  ir 
every  fairly  comprehensive  Scottish  antho 


ogy.  When  first  published  in  The  Star  the 
yric  consisted  of  two  stanzas  only,  to  which 
he  poet  subsequently  added  a  third,  admir- 
ably suited  in  all  respects  to  his  original  con- 
ception. Some  one,  however,  desirous  of 
wringing  a  pathetic  and  touching  predicament 
to  a  happy  culmination,  produced  in  three 
additional  and  poetically  creditable  stanzas  a 
omforting  and  popular  narrative,  and  gave 
the  whole  to  the  readers  of  '  Duncan's 
Pocket  Encyclopaedia  of  Scottish,  English, 
and  Irish  Songs,'  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1816.  This  composite  version  appears  in 
Chambers's  '  Scottish  Songs,'  i.  31.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Burns,  recalling  the 
refrain  of  Logan's  song  as  published  in  The 
Star— 

While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes — 

momentarily  thought  it  one  of  the  old  frag- 
ments of  Scottish  verse,  and  straightway 
produced  his  own  '  Logan  Braes.'  This, 
while  fine  in  many  ways  and  not  unworthy 
of  its  high  origin,  fails  to  reach  the  pastoral 
sweetness,  the  emotional  fervour,  and  the 
simple  pathos  of  Mayne's  delineation.  On 
the  whole  matter  see  Johnson's  '  Musical 
Museum,'  iv.,  ed.  Laing,  1853.  In  its  original 
version,  consisting  of  two  stanzas,  the  song 
is  given,  with  the  melody  to  which  it  is  set, 
in  Chambers's  '  Scottish  Songs  prior  to 
Burns  '  ;  and  as  finally  completed  by  the 
author  it  appears  in  Graham's  '  Songs  of 
Scotland,'  Rogers's  '  Modern  Scottish  Min- 
strel,' and  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken's  '  Scottish 
Song.'  For  an  account  of  Mayne  himself  see 
memoir  in  '  DJST.B.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

THACKERAY  :  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS  (10 
S.  xi.  141,  210). — If  COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  in 
want  of  a  real  joke  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood 
instead  of  the  supposititious  one  imagined 
by  Thackeray  in  his  Roundabout  Papers, 
I  can  supply  him  with  one,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  appeared  in  print. 

My  friend  the  late  William  Fisher,  a 
portrait  painter  of  some  celebrity  and  a 
member  of  the  Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square, 
was  friendly  with  Hood,  and  related  that 
when  one  calling  on  Hood  he  found  him 
in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Hood,  whom  he  described  as 
"  a  horse-godmother  sort  of  woman  "(what- 
ever that  description  may  mean),  about  to 
apply  a  mustard  plaster  on  Hood's  chest. 
Turning  to  his  visitor,  Hood  said,  referring 
to  his  spare  frame  wasted  •  by  frequent 
attacks  of  illness,  "  So  much  mustard  and 
so  little  meat." 

Hood  died  3  May,  1845.        JOHN  HEBB. 

Primross  Club,  S.W. 
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RICHARD  MEREDITH,  DEAN  OF  WELLS 
(10  S.  xi.  410,  474).— In  answer  to  H.  C.'s 
query  as  to  Dean  Meredith's  marriage, 
I  may  say  that  it  took  place  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Leicester,  on  28  Feb.,  1603/4, 
the  bride  being  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Chippingdale,  Doctor  of  Law,  who  was  a 
resident  in  the  Newark,  Leicester. 

There  is  also  reference  to  Meredith  in 
the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic, 
Jamesl.,'  vol.  xiii.,  under  date  21  March,  1605, 
which  records  a  grant  to  John  Chippingdale 
of  the  advowson  of  the  parsonage  of  Cheriton, 
diocese  of  Winchester,  to  present  Bic. 
Meredith,  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains. 

In  vol.  xxviii.,  under  date  9  Nov.,  1607, 
is  the  grant  to  Ric.  Meredith  of  the  Deanery 
of  Wells,  void  by  death  of  Dr.  Heydon. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL. 

5,  Linden  Road,  Bedford. 

WILLIAM  GUILD  (10  S.  xi.  470).— William 
Guild  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Guild, 
armourer  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  born  in  1586. 
He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  and 
his  first  ministerial  charge  was  the  parish 
church  of  King-Edward,  near  Banff,  to 
which  he  was  called  in  1608.  During  his 
ministry  at  King-Edward  the  honour  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Alma  Mater.  In  1631  he  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
and  in  1640  he  was  appointed  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  King's  College.  This  office 
he  held  till  1651,  when  he  was  ejected  by 
Cromwell's  Commission.  He  thereupon 
asked  to  be  reinstated  in  his  ministry  in 
St.  Nicholas'  ;  but  that  was  not  done,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  retirement  until 
his  death  in  1657. 

Dr.  Guild  was  the  author  of  a  great  manv 
books  (see  Robertson's  '  Bibliography  of 
Aberdeen,'  Spalding  Club,  1893)  ;  but 
although  he  is  not  known  by  these  books, 
Dr.  Guild's  name  is  honoured  because  of  his 
liberality  to  some  of  our  public  institutions, 
and  particularly  to  the  Incorporated  Trades, 
for  whom  he  purchased  in  1631  the  convent 
buildings  of  the  Trinity  Friars  (see  Shirrefs's 
'  Life  of  Dr.  William  Guild,'  Aberdeen,  1798 
and  1799).  JAMES  B.  THOMSON. 

Public  Library,  Aberdeen. 

Prof.  Cooper's  article  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography '  on  Dr.  William 
Guild,  Minister  of  King  Edward  (1608-31), 
afterwards  Minister  of  the  Second  Charge  in 
Aberdeen,  and  Principal  of  King's  College, 
gives  the  essential  points,  and  a  useful 
bibliography  is  appended.  As  Dr.  Guild's 
publications  are  for  the  most  part  very 


s.carce,  the  following  additions  to  Prof. 
Cooper's  list  of  twenty-one  publications 
may  be  noted,  viz.  : — 

1.  Young  man's  inquisition.    1608. 

2.  Levi :  his  complaint.    Edinburgh,  1617. 

3.  A  short  treatise  agaynst  the  prophanation  of 
the  Lord's  Day,    especiallie    by  salmond  -  fishing 
thereon,    in  tyme  01  Divine  Service.      Aberdeen, 
1637. 

4.  To  the  nobilitie,  gentrie,  burrowis,  ministers, 
and  otheris  of  this  lait  combinatioun  in  Covenant,  a 
freindlie  and  faithfull  advyss.     Aberdeen,  1639. 

5.  Isagoge  Catechetica.    Aberdeen,  1649. 
From    the    list    of    editions    of     '  Moses 

Vnuailed '  (the  work  specially  mentioned 
by  MB.  RUSSELL)  a  very  interesting  edition 
(London,  1623)  is  omitted.  A  nice  copy 
of  that  edition  is  in  this  library,  and  a  copy 
is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Aberdeen 
University  Library. 

Dr.  Cooper's  bibliography  gives  the  date 
of  James  Shirrefs's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Character  of  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Guild'  as  1799.  That,  however,  is  the 
second  edition.  The  first  was  issued  in  1798. 

G.  M.  ERASER. 

Public  Library,  Aberdeen. 

There  is  a  '  Life  '  of  Guild  by  Dr.  James 
Shirrefs  (Aberdeen,  1799),  who  sums  him 
up  as  "  possessing  not  only  the  talents  of  a 
man  truly  great,  but  the  still  more  amiable 
qualities  of  one  eminently  good."  Lists  of 
his  works  are  given  in  '  D.N.B.,'  Watt's 
'  Biblio.  Brit.,'  and  Darling's  '  Cyclo.  Biblio.'; 
and  more  modest  '  Lives  '  of  him  will  be 
found  in  Chalmers's  and  Rose's  Biographical 
Dictionaries.  Portraits  of  Guild  and  his 
father  are  in  Trinity  Hall,  Aberdeen. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 
[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME  (10  S.  xi.  448).— 
The  story  Vhich  MR.  L  ANGLE  Y  wants  is 
No.  III.  in  'Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,'  being 
'  The  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  All  the 
Year  Bound,'  1861.  Its  title  is  '  Picking  up 
Terrible  Company.' 

According  to  the  reprint  of  '  The  Nine 
Christmas  Numbers  of  All  the  Year  Round ^ 
26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly  (1870  or 
about),  and  the  new  edition  of  the  stories 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  in 
1907,  the  writer  of  this  thrilling  story  was 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  The  two  main  figures 
in  it  are  Francois  Thierry,  political  offender, 
and  Gasparo,  burglar,  forger,  and  incendiary. 
They  are  not  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
because  they  are  convicts.  Having  escaped 
from  Toulon,  they  happen  to  meet  at  Rome, 
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having  enrolled  themselves  among  the  eighty 
men  hired  to  light  the  dome  and  cupola  o 
St.  Peter's  on  the  evening  of  "  Easte 
Sunday,  April  the  sixteenth." 

Possibly  Miss  Edwards  had  some  reason 
for  giving  this  precise  date.  It  would,  '. 
think,  be  16  April,  1854. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  REMINISCENCES  (K 
S.  xi.  486). — It  does  not  require  to  be  i 
septuagenarian  to  remember  the  tern 
"  covered  carriages  "  as  officially  used  bj 
railway  companies.  In  the  later  sixties — 
and  it  may  be  later — the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  to  my  personal  recol 
lection,  always  announced  its  excursions 

as    "First   class,    ;     covered   carriages 

."  A.  F.  R. 

EMENDATIONS  IN  ENGLISH  BOOKS  (10  S.  xi. 
401). — Political  students  who  are  at  the 
same  time  men  of  leisure  may  be  interested  in 
recalling  the  history  of  the  debates  on  the 
Budget  of  1841,  which  has  been  admirably 
summarized  in  a  work  that  has  attained 
high  rank  as  a  classic  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  author — '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.'  I  can  only  be  permitted  to 
make  a  bare  reference  to  a  situation  which 
in  some  important  respects  bore  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  which  is  agitating  the 
taxpayer  at  the  present  moment,  and  my 
sole  object  in  writing  is  to  invite  attention 
to  an  apparent  verbal  irregularity  in  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  historical  review.  One 
main  feature  in  the  Budget,  which  aroused 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  planting 
interest  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  and  on 
this  the  historian  remarks  : — 

"  Lord  Sandon  moved  an  amendment,  skilfully 
framed  to  catch  the  votes  of  Abolitionist  members 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  discussion  was  dis- 
cussed through  eight  livelong  nights,  with  infinite 
repetition  of  argument,  and  dreariness  of  detail." 
To  discuss  a  Budget  is  a  feat  which  requires 
unusual  qualities  on  the  part  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary stalwarts,  but  to  discuss  a  dis- 
cussion on  a  Budget  is  a  tour  de  force  which, 
if  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  few  would  care  to  undertake 
•except  those  vigorous  writers  on  the  Press 
whose  power,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  exceeds  that  of  any  statesman,  and 
who  in  a  collective  gathering  strike  even 
Prime  Ministers  with  awe.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  think  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer  was  to  say  that  the  discussion  was  pro- 
longed through  eight  livelong  nights,  a 
waste  of  time  from  which  in  these  more 


humane  days  we  are  spared  by  the  merciful 
use  of  the  guillotine.  The  passage  will  be 
found  at  p.  401  of  the  cheap  edition  of  the 
book  in  Longman's  "  Silver  Library." 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

WOMAN  BURNT  FOR  POISONING  HER 
HUSBAND  (10  S.  xi.  407,  497). — A  girl  was 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  Exeter 
in  1782  for  killing  her  master.  In  T}ie 
Flying  Post  for  3  May,  1782,  is  the  brief 
announcement : — 

"On  Monday,  Rebecca  Downing  was  committed 
to  High-Gaol  for  poisoning  her  Master." 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  following  July 
assizes,  and  is  thus  chronicled  in  the  issue 
of  the  same  paper  for  2  August  : — 

"  Thursday  last  the  Assizes  ended  here,  at  which 
Rebecca  Downing  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
for  the  murder  of  Richard  Jar  vis." 

On  another  page  of  this  newspaper  are 
the  following  details  of  the  execution  in 
question  : — 

'Rebecca  Downing  was,  on  Monday  last, 
pursuant  of  her  sentence,  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the 
place  of  execution,  attended  by  an  amazing  con- 
3ourse  of  people,  where,  after  being  strangled,  her 
aody  was  burnt  to  ashes.  While  under  sentence, 
and  at  the  place  of  execution,  she  appeared  totally 
gnorant  or  her  situation,  and  insensible  to  every 
iind  of  admonition." 

The  "  place  of  execution  "  was  Ringswell, 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the 
city.  A  small  burial-ground  was  attached 
:o  it,  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  (John 
Petre)  in  1557. 

The  murder  took  place  at   East   Portle- 
iiouth  in  South  Devon.     In  the  graveyard 
here,    a    little    to    the    north-west   of    the 
fifteenth-century  tower  of  the  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Winwaloe,  a  sixth-century 
Breton),  may  be  seen  an  old  slate  headstone. 
The  inscription  thereupon  is  rather  difficult 
o  decipher,  but,  with  a  little  trouble,  can 
)e  read  as  follows  : — • 

"  Here   lieth    the    bodj    of    Richard    Jar  vis    of 
ickham  in  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  the ' 
5th  day  of  May,  1782,  aged  79. 

Through  poison  strong,  he  was  cut  off, 

And  brought  to  death  at  last. 
It  was  by  his  apprentice  girl, 

On  whom  there's  sentence  past. 

Oh,  may  all  people  warning  take, 

For  she  was  burned  at  a  stake." 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

This  subject  has  often  been  discussed, 
nd  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  contain  much 
nformation  with  regard  to  it,  as  the  follow- 
ng  references  will  testify  :  4  S.  xi.  174,  222, 
47  ;  5  S.  xii.  149  ;  7  S.  viii.  387  ;  ix.  49. 
'he  most  notorious  case  was  that  of  Mrs. 
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Catherine  Hayes,  Thackeray's  "  Catherine," 
who  was  executed  on  9  May,  1726. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

SIB  LEWIS  POIXABD  (10  S.  xi.  365,  433, 
495,  515). — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  MB.  RHODES  should  think  the  judge's 
will  better  evidence  of  the  number  of  his 
children  than  the  statements  of  the  Devon- 
shire historians.  Was  there  anything  to 
prevent  his  leaving  all  his  property  to  six 
only  of  his  twenty-two  children,  or  for  that 
matter  to  one  only,  if  he  felt  so  inclined  ? 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  already 
quoted  by  me  I  would  refer  your  correspond- 


Prof.    E.    Suess    of 
The    Face    of    the 


ents  to  the  following. 
Westcote,    circa    1560, 


in    his    '  View    of 


Devonshire '  states  that  the  judge  had 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  Five  of 
his  daughters  were  married,  the  Christian 
names  of  some  of  whom  he  is  unable  to 
give ;  but  he  names  their  husbands,  and 
we  know  that  four  of  his  sons  attained  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  does  not  men- 
tion the  window. 

Risdon,  circa  1580,  in  his  *  Survey  of 
Devon,'  says  : — 

"  In  Nymet  church  judge  Pollard  lieth  honourably 
interred,  haying  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  a  window  of  which  church,  whereunto  he 
was  a  benefactor,  sheweth  his  name,  marriage, 
office,  and  issue,  with  his  effigies  and  his  lady's 
figured  fairly  in  glass,  having  ten  sons  on  the  one 
side  and  so  many  daughters  on  the  other  side,  a 
fair  offspring." 

Moore  in  his  '  History  of  Devonshire ' 
(1829)  gives  the  story  of  the  window  with 
twenty-two  children. 

Now   Westcote   was    born    some    twenty 
years,  and    Risdon  some  forty  years,  after 
the  judge's   death,   when   the  window  was 
probably  intact,  and  both  may  have  seen 
it.     Again,  Prince,  who  confirms  the  story 
was  a  Devonshire  vicar  for  the  long  perioc 
of    forty-eight    years — six    at    Totnes,    and 
forty-two  at  Berry  Pomeroy  close  by.     He 
must  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
collecting    material    for    his    '  Worthies    o 
Devon,'  a  work  that  for  the  time  at  whicl 
he  wrote  it  is  singularly  correct.      He  may 
surely  be  considered  as  trustworthy  as  any 
one,  and  a  better  authority  than  the  judge" 
will.  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

PENINSULAS  (10  S.  xi.  490). — The  south 
ward  direction  of  most  peninsulas  require 
a  geological,  not  a  meteorological  explana 
tion.  No  such  explanation  can  cover  a 
cases,  jsince  there  are  several  varieties  o 
geological  structure  in  peninsulas  ;  but  th 
most  striking  cases — viz.,  Africa,  Arabia 


India,  and  Greenland — can  be  shown  to  have 
once  formed   part  of  more  extensive  land- 
masses,    and    to    be    the    upstanding    relics 
between  areas  that  have  sunk  along  great 
fissure-planes — these  sunken  areas  widening 
and  coalescing  to  the  south.     The  classical 
work   on  this   and  allied^  subjects   is    '  Das 
Antlitz    der    Erde,'    by 
Vienna   (translated    as 
arth  ').     For    one    attempt    at    a    general 
xplanation    of    the    earth -movements    that 
lave  produced  these  peninsular  masses,  see 
le    popular    account    of    the    tetrahedral 
-heory  of  the  earth  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory's 
Geography,  Structural,  Physical,  and  Com- 
arative  '    (Blackie).     A   more    complicated 
heory  was  expounded  by  Prof.  Love  in  his 
ddress  to  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1907. 

A.  MOBLEY  DAVIES. 

"HACKBUT  BENT"  (10  S.  xi.  507).— 
Hackbut  "  is  another  name  for,  or  form 
F,  "Arquebus."  "  Bent  "=  aimed.  See 
N.E.D.,'  s.v.  bend,  where  the  phrase  asked 
bout  is  quoted,  from  Scott's  ballad  '  Cadyow 
astle  '  :— 

With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  tht>  assassina- 


ion  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh.  See  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  in  the  '  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,'  vol.  iii.  p.  428  (Edinburgh, 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  1825). 

T.  F.  D. 

The   words   are   to    be   found   in    Scott's 
Cadyow  Castle.'     The  hackbut  or  hagbut 
was    the    ancient    matchlock    carbine,    and 
bent  "  means  "  cocked." 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

SIB  THOMAS  BBOWNE  :  ANNE  TOWNSHEND 
(10  S.  xi.  410,  473). — I  am  much  obliged  to 
bhe      correspondents  who     kindly     try     to 
elucidate  Anne    Townshend's    precise    rela- 
tionship    to     Sir     Thomas     Browne.     MB. 
FBED.    JOHNSON,    than   whom    there    is    no 
better  authority  on  Norfolk  pedigrees,  says 
that  from  the  facts  he  states  "  the  inference 
is  that  Nevil   Cradock   [Anne  Townshend's 
father]     married     a    sister    of    Sir    Thomas 
Browne."     This    is    certainly    a    legitimate 
inference,    though    the  fact   that   Elizabeth 
Cradock,     presumably     daughter     also     of 
Nevil   Cradock,    makes   the   Witherleys   her 
principal  legatees,  might  point  to  a  relation- 
ship    through    the    Milehams,     as    Hobart 
Mileham,  a  sister  of  Lady  Browne's,  married 
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Edmund  Witherley.  What  relation  was 
Nevil  Witherley  to  this  Edmund  ?  Another 
sister  of  Lady  Browne's,  Willoughby  Mile- 
ham,  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Mileham 
pedigrees  I  have  seen. 

The  Browne  relations  are  numerous  and 
most  perplexing.  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  letters, 
mentions  the  following  "  cozens  " — Barker, 
Hobbs,  Cradock,  Townshend ;  Astley  and 
lite  lady  (this  was  Dean  Astley  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  J.  Hobart,  to  whom 
Sir  Thomas  signs  himself  "  your  unworthy 
Kinsman  " — the  kinship  apparently  being 
through  Lady  Browne,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Hobart,  but  his  place  in 
the  Hobarfc  pedigree  is  unknown  to  me) ;  cozen 
Witherley  (his  wife's  niece) ;  cozen  Bendish  ; 
•cozen  John  Cradock ;  cozen  Buck ;  cozen 
Rotheram  ;  and — greater  puzzle  still — "  my 
sister  Whiting." 

Lady  Browne  names  as  "cozens"  Buck- 
barg  (sic)  Bendish  ;  Felton  ;  Mr.  Cottrell; 
the  Howells  ;  Tenison  (wife  of  Joseph 
Tenison  her  nephew,  son  of  Archdeacon 
Tenison  and  her  sister  Anne  Mileham). 

Edward  Browne,  Sir  Thomas's  son,  in  his 
diary  mentions  the  following  relatives,  viz., 
<£  my  uncle  Bendish,  who  perhaps  now 
f!669]  is  Mayor";  aunt  Bendish;  cozen 
Betty  Cradock,  doubtless  the  Elizabeth 
whose  will  MR.  JOHNSON  quotes ;  cozen 
Garway  (his  great-grandfather  was  Garway 
•or  Garraway)  ;  cozen  Barker  ;  aunt  Tenison 
(see  above)  ;  aunt  GawTdy  ;  and  "  my  dear 
sister  Cottrell." 

Allowing  for  the  loose  use  of  "cozen" 
in  those  times,  and  even  of  "  sister,"  though 
I  have  given  much  time  and  investigation 
to  the  kin  of  Sir  Thomas,  Lady,  and  Edward 
Browne,  I  have  yet  failed  to  unravel  the 
relationships  of  most  of  the  foregoing,  and 
I  should  be  grateful  to  any  correspondent 
who  would  help  to  throw  light  on  them. 

SIGMA  TAU. 

BLACK  DAVIES  (10  S.  xi.  507). — There  is  a 
most  unfavourable  notice  of  this  person  at 
pp.  35-41  of  *  The  Minor  Jockey  Club,  or, 
A  Sketch  of  the  Manners  of  the  Greeks,' 
published  for  R.  Farnham,  and  sold  by  the 
booksellers  at  Bath,  Newmarket,  York,  and 
London,  n.d.  (?1794).  This  is  a  work  in  the 
same  style  as  '  The  Jockey  Club,'  and  writing 
-of  Davies,  the  author  says  : — 

"  His  friend  Louse  P...g...t,  in  the  Jockey  Club, 
has  treated  his  old  friend  with  most  unjust  and 
\mpardonable  severity,  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  there  appears  a  wonderful  similitude  in 
the  disposition  of  these  worthies." 

I  find  that  in  1820  the  gambling  house 
10,  King  Street,  was  kept  by  "  the  elder 


Davis."  I  do  not  know  if  this  could  have 
been  Black  Davis,  who  at  one  time  kept  a 
house  in  St.  James's  Street.  F.  JESSEL. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  WATCH  (10  S.  xi.  231,  494; 
xii.  12). — There  is,  as  MB.  LYNN  states  at 
the  last  reference,  no  textual  authority  for 
yap.  But  I  think  it  was  inserted  in  order 
to  suggest  more  clearly  the  previous  in- 
junction to  work  in  the  Biblical  passage, 
otherwise  "  the  night  cometh  "  might 
naturally  be  t&ken  as  an  injunction  to  rest. 
I  note  that  yap  is  in  the  right  place  as 
second  word.  Walter  Scott's  sundial  had 
apparently  the  same  inscription  with  yap. 
It  is  figured  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  'Journal' 
(2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  David  Douglas,  1890), 
and  on  the  page  of  tissue  paper  over  it  is 
quoted  : — 

"  '  I  must  home  to  work  while  it  is  called  day ;  for 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  I  put 
that  text,  many  a  year  ago,  on  my  dial-stone  ;  but  it 
often  preached  in  vain.'— Scott's  'Life,'  x.  88." 

Where  did  Scott  get  this  form  of  the  motto  ? 
Is  there  any  record  of  his  deriving  it  from 
Johnson  ?  *  HIPPOCLIDES. 

HENRY  EMBLIN  AND  THEODOSIUS  KEEN 
(10  S.  xi.  448). — There  is  an  account  of  the 
first-named  architect  in  the  '  D.]ST.B.'  under 
Emlyn,  the  customary  spelling  of  his  name. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  Capell  Lofft  the  elder  (q.v.)  ; 
while  another,  Maria,  was  the  first  wife  of 
Thomas  Clio  Rickman  (q.v.),  under  whose 
notice,  however,  this  fact  is  not  stated. 
I  can  give  further  particulars  of  this  mar- 
riage, if  required. 

It  is,  of  course,  ungraceful  to  criticize  a 
work  of  such  profound  value  and  interest 
as  the  '  D.N.B.,'  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  absence  therefrom  of  systematic  genea- 
logical information  is  the  despair  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  of 
heredity,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the 
persons  whose  biographies  are  to  be  found 
therein  form  an  obvious  field  of  research. 

Another  instance  that  occurs  to  me  of 
this  lack  of  system  is  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  anatomist,  the  name  of 
whose  wife  (though  mentioned,  with  the 
fact  of  her  marriage,  in  the  account  of  Clift, 
her  father)  does  not  appear  in  his  own 
biography.  PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 

The  restoration  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  in  1787-90  was  carried  out  by 
Henry  Emlyn  (not  Emblin),  an  architect 
resident  at  Windsor,  and  the  author  of  '  A 
Proposition  for  a  New  Order  of  Architecture, 
with  Rules  for  drawing  its  Several  Parts,* 
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folio,  London,  1781.  He  was  elected  F.S.A 
25  June,  1795;  and  died  10  Dec.,  1815 
aged  86  years.  There  is  a  short  biography 
of  him  in  the  Architectural  Publicatior 
Society's  '  Dictionary  of  Architecture.' 

BENJ.  WALKER. 
Gravelly  Hill,  Erdington. 

'Ax  EXCURSION  TO  JERSEY'  (10  S.  xi, 
507)  was  written  and  illustrated  by  my 
grandfather  Major-General  Godfrey  Charles 
Mundy,  Governor  of  Jersey,  also  the  author 
of  '  Our  Antipodes  '  and  '  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  India.'  The  only  edition  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  is  that  to  which  your 
correspondent  refers,  but  there  may  have 
been  a  subsequent  edition  of  which  I  have 
no  copy.  PERCY  DRYDEN  MUNDY. 

Hove. 

MALHERBE'S  '  STANCES  A  Du  PERRIER  ' 
(10  S.  xi.  507).—  The  second  verse, 

De  murraurer  contre  elle  et  perdre  patience, 
is  well  known.  I  did  not  see  the  translation 
in  The  Spectator.  Is  it  the  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Longfellow  ?  H.  K.  H. 

The  concluding  stanza  of  this  poem  is 
to  be  found  in  "  Les  cent  meilleurs  Po  ernes 
(lyriques)  de  la  Langue  francaise,  choisis 
par  Auguste  Dorchain,"  published  in  London 
by  Gowans  &  Gray,  1908.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Miss  LA  ROCHE,  LADY  ECHLIN  (10  S.  xi. 
501).  —  MR.  BLEACKLEY  may  learn  some- 
thing about  this  lady  from  the  "  Delaval 
Papers,"  a  mass  of  documents  discovered 
at  Seaton  Delaval,  some  of  which  have  been 
published  locally,  and  others  calendared 
by  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission. 

K.  B—  R. 

South  Shields. 

MAJOR  RODERICK  MACKENZIE  (10  S.  viii. 
30).  —  This  officer  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  Lieut.  Roderick  Mackenzie, 
of  the  71st  Regiment,  who  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam  on  15  May, 
1791,  when  the  71st  so  gallantly  drove  the 
enemy  across  the  river.  I  am  thus  able  to 
answer  my  own  query.  D.  M.  R.  Q. 

CAPT,  THOS.  BOYS  (10  S.  xi.  487).—  There 
is  a  list  of  twenty-one  captains  of  Deal 
Castle  in  the  Rev.  C.  R.  S.  Elvin's  later 
book  on  '  Walmer  and  Walmer  Castle,' 
p.  91-3.  The  date  of  the  appointment  of 

pt.  Thos.  Boys  is  there  given  as  20  Feb., 
1551,  and  the  name  of  his  predecessor  as 
Thomas  Wingfield. 

Lyon's  date  (1538)  is  probably  incorrect, 
as,  according  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
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Rutton,  "  Deal  Castle  and  its  fellows  "  were 
only  founded  in  March,  1539.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  completed  until  1540,. 
in  which  year  they  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII.  cap  48, 
sect.  6. *  G.  H.  W. 

NAME  -  CORRUPTION  :  MOUNTAIN  BOWER 
(10  S.  xi.  505).— The  village  of  Monkton, 
near  Jarrow — the  reputed  birthplace  of 
the  Venerable  Bede — used  to  be,  and  may 
be  yet,  known  as  "  Mounten,"  or  rather 
"  Moonten,"  the  dialect  giving  oo  sound 
for  ou.  ^R.  B — R. 

"  SEVEN  AND  NINE  "  :  "  PEANUT  " 
POLITICIAN  (10  S.  xi.  410,  497).— MR.. 
THORNTON  mistakes  the  meaning  of  "  seven- 
by-nine  politician  "  in  the  U.S.  :  it  means 
just  the  reverse  of  one  who  "  cuts  some 
figure,"  viz.,  a  borne  man,  of  tco  limited 
abilities,  force,  or  outlook  to  cut  much  of 
any.  The  phrase  refers  to  the  old-fashioned 
window-panes,  before  the  time  when  glass 
filling  the  whole  or  half  of  the  sash  was 
common  ;  these  were  "  seven  by  nine  "  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  or  village 
houses,  and  an  affliction  to  the  hard-worked 
housewives  who  had  to  clean  them.  It 
differs  from  "  parish  politician  "  in  England 
or  "  village  politician  "  here,  as  not  neces- 
sarily implying  a  restricted  field  of  action  ; 
there  are  plenty  in  the  national  field  ;  the 
name  concerns  what  they  do,  not  where  or 
how  conspicuously  they  do  it.  Its  nearest 
synonym  is  "  peanut  "  politician,  i.e.,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  large  political  ideas 
and  plans  as  a  peanut  vender,  or  huckster 
of  peanuts  and  roast  chestnuts  in  a  push- 
cart, does  to  large  mercantile  activities. 
Neither  name  implies  a  low  position  or 
importance :  only  the  pettiness  of  the 
issues  which  form  the  staple  of  the  activities. 
Chairmen  of  national  committees,  U.S. 
Senators,  even  Cabinet  ministers,  have  often 
been  peanut  politicians  ;  that  is,  given  up 
their  whole  souls  to  questions  of  petty 
patronage  and  mean  huckstering  for  spoils,, 
without  political  principles  or  thought  for 
the  national  welfare  or  dignity.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  the  elder  Pitt's  time  was  a 
'seven-by-nine"  or  peanut  politician  of 
the  foremost  type.  Similar  names  are 
'  two -cent  "  or  "  two-for-a-cent  "  ("ha'- 
Denny "  comes  just  between)  or  "  huckle- 
:>erry  "  (whortleberry)  politician  :  the  last 
having  the  same  implication  as  "peanut" 
>ne  who  peddles  huckleberries  by  the- 
quart.  FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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County  Folk-lore. — Vol.  V.  Folk-lore  concerning 
Lincolnshire.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Gutch  and 
Mabel  Peacock.  (Published  for  the  Folk-lore 
Society  by  D.  Nutt.) 

THE  DEVIL  looks  over  Lincoln,  according  to  the 
old  saying.  The  adherents  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  who  are  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  may  be  recommended 
to  peruse  this  most  interesting  volume,  which  is 
full  of  fascinating  tradition  and  folk-lore  con- 
cerning the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  whole  is 
excellently  arranged  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas,  and  has  been  collected  with 
admirable  zeal  by  Mrs.  Gutch  and  Miss  Mabel 
Peacock,  daughter  of  our  old  contributor  Mr. 
Edward  Peacock.  The  last-mentioned  scholar 
in  his  '  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes 
of  Manley  and  Corringham,'  in  our  own  columns, 
and  elsewhere  has  done  much  to  elucidate  and 
preserve  the  fast-fading  relics  of  earlier  days. 
Miss  Peacock  says  in  her  Preface  that  "  the  only 
striking  characteristic  of  Lincolnshire  folk-lore 
is  its  lack  of  originality."  This,  however,  is  a 
feature  which  pleases  us,  since  many  of  the  stories 
and  customs  recall  slightly  different  variants 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  different  parts  of 
England.  Thus  we  knew  well  a  "  wise  man  " 
who  was  accused  of  "  overlooking  "  people,  and 
was  called  by  village  folk  "  a  witch." 

Green's  forsaken,  and  yellow's  forsworn, 
But  blue's  the  prettiest  colour  that's  worn, 
is  the   Oxfordshire  form  we   have  heard  of    the 
couplet  here   quoted   from   Grantham.     "  Kex," 
"  keck,"  or  "  kecksy,"  a  general  name  for  umbel- 
liferous plants,  we  know  best  in  the  second  form. 
It  is  a  word  securely  recorded  in  our  language, 
for  it  occurs    in    Shakespeare,    and   also   in    the 
Dorset  dialect  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Three  sections  full  of  interest  are  those  con- 
cerned with  '  Animals,'  '  Goblindom,'  and  '  Witch- 
craft. '  At  Stamford  the  custom  of  informing  bees 
of  a  death  is  prevalent,  a  rite  concerning  which  our 
correspondents  have  written  at  different  times, 
and  which  appears  hi  the  literature  of  ancient 
Greece.  Under  '  Ep worth  '  we  learn  of  "  Tom 
Boggle,"  the  almost  universal  name  for  a  ghost, 
which  reminds  us  of  "  poor  Tom  "  in  '  King  Lear.' 
The  same  great  play  has  "Handy-dandy,"  a  child's 
game  recorded  here.  Among  the  '  Goblin  Names  ' 
might,  perhaps,  be  included  Tennyson's  "  boggle  " 
which  was  like  a  "  butter-bump."  We  have 
met  with  several  educated  persons  who  carry  a 
potato  in  their  pocket  or  a  chestnut  for  rheu- 
matism, just  as  Lincolnshire  folk  do. 

According  to  Mr.  Peacock,  "  in  making  a  bed 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  turn  over  the  bed  or 
mattress  on  Sunday,  as  is  done  at  other  tunes  ; 
you  will  have  bad  luck  all  the  week  if  you  do." 
A  Yorkshire  informant  tells  us,  however,  that 
the  Sunday  turning  means  turning  away  love, 
and  the  Friday  turning  bad  luck.  From  the  same 
source  we  gather  that  to  walk  under  a  ladder 
is  not  unlucky  if  you  wish  hard.  Bowing  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  new  moon  we  have  heard  of  often, 
but  our  folk-lore  orders  nine  such  curtseys. 

Mr.  Peacock  is  also  the  authority  for  a  quaint 
set  of  sheep -shearing  numerals  beginning  "  Yan, 


tan,  tethera,"  which  were  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  several  places 
in  Lincolnshire. 

We  pause  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  with 
delight,  and  with  difficulty  restrain  ourselves  from 
many  comments  on  the  lore  which  is  peculiarly 
the  province  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Roman    Life    and     Manners     under     the     Early 
Empire.     By  Ludwig  Friedlander.     Authorized 
Translation  by  J.  H.  Freese  and  Leonard  A. 
Magnus.     Vol.  II.     (Routledge  &  Sons.) 
WE  are  glad  to  see  the  continuation  of  this  version, 
which  must  be  welcome  to   a  large  number  of 
classical  students.     A  third  volume  will  complete 
the  author's  text,  and  we  learn  with  great  satis- 
faction that  his  excursuses  and  notes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  fourth.     The  present  instalment  reads 
easily,  and  is  very  interesting   on  the  subject   of 
'  Roman  Luxury.' 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin's  '  Imperial 
and  Foreign  Affairs  :  a  Review  of  Events,'  leads 
off,  and  is  interesting  throughout.  Mr.  Edward 
Clodd's  article  '  George  Meredith  :  some  Recollec- 
tions,' is  genial  and  intimate,  and  probably  the 
most  interesting  of  the  month  to  the  literary 
reader.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  writes  on  '  Meredith's- 
Poetry.'  Rowland  Gray's  '  Heavy  Fathers  " 
is  clever,  but  not  very  convincing,  dealing  with 
two  or  three  parents  who  have  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  their  offspring.  Mrs.  Stopes  has  a  learned 
article,  which  is  well  fortified  with  references, 
on  '  Burbage's  "  Theatre,"  '  and  her  daughter 
Dr.  Marie  Stopes  gives  notes  of  '  An  Expedition 
to  the  Southern  Coal-Mines  of  Japan,'  which  are 
fresh  and  of  decided  interest.  Mr.  Edward 
Garnett  in  '  The  Censorship  of  Public  Opinion  " 
prints  a  paper  against  Mr.  Redford's  office.  There 
is  something,  we  think,  to  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
though  we  regard  much  of  the  censorship  of  plays 
in  recent  years  as  inconsistent.  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  begins  '  Letters  to  Sanchia,'  a  narrative 
in  his  best  and  somewhat  Meredithian  manner.. 
The  young  charmeur  represented  reminds  us, 
indeed,  of  a  figure  in  Meredith's  work  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

IN  The  Nineteenth  Century  politics  figure 
largely  :  Mr.  W.  Frewen  Lord  has  an  exaggerated 
tirade  on  '  The  Creed  of  Imperialism '  ;  Sir  Felix 
Schuster  attacks  the  Death  Duties  in  unconvincing 
style  ;  and  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  introduces  once 
again  an  inspired  underling  in  '  The  Cult  of  Teddy 
Bear,'  which  seems  to  us  rather  foolish.  Prof. 
Vamb^ry  concludes  his  '  Personal  Recollections  of 
Abdul  Hamid  II.  and  his  Court,'  and  shows  what  a. 
bundle  of  conflicting  habits  and  ideas  the  Sultan 
was.  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huish  deals  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  *  British  Art  at  Venice  '  in  a  British 
pavilion  secured  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  David 
Salomons,  and  suggests  that  Venice  ought  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Ruskin.  The  article,  though 
sensible,  is  spoilt  by  inflated  language.  Mr 
W.  C.  D.  Whetham  and  his  wife  in  '  The  Extinction 
of  the  Upper  Classes  '  have  an  important  subject 
— the  modern  limitation  of  children  ;  but  we 
fear  that  public  warnings  are  useless  in  such 
matters.  In  the  breeding  of  unhealthy  children 
those  who  should  know  best  what  they  are  doing 
are  often  the  worst  offenders.  '  Frere  Jacques  ' 
is  one  of  Miss  Rose  Bradley's  accomplished  travel 
articles,  giving  a  pretty  picture  of  late  spring 
in  Corsica.  Canon  Vaughan  writes  well  on  '  The 
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Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  Psalter.'  Mr. 
George  B.  Wilson  makes  a  reply  in  '  "  True 
Temperance "  and  the  Public-House  '  to  Mr. 
Edwyn  Barclay's  statements  as  an  eminent  brewer. 

IN  The  Cornhitt  Mr.  Binyon  has  an  ambitious 
and  not  wholly  successful  poem,  '  Mother  and 
Child.'  It  is,  however,  far  preferable  to  the  smooth 
cleverness  which  generally  is  accounted  good 
verse  nowadays.  Miss  Cholmondeley's  '  Vicarious 
Charities  :  a  Dialogue,'  is  admirably  witty  and 
sensible,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many 
people  in  society  who  are  bored  and  wearied  by 
unsuitable  applicants  for  help  in  various  forms. 
Dr.  Fitchett  retells  a  vivid  chapter  of  Australian 
history  in  '  The  Tale  of  the  Eureka  Stockade  '  ; 
and  E.  V.  B.  has  an  impressive  short  story  of 
ghostly  possession  in  '  An  Unseen  Terror.' 
Katharine  Tynan  sketches  a  very  gracious  figure 
with  old  ideas  and  a  young  heart  in  '  The  Lady  of 
the  Manor.'  '  The  Seven  Thirty  '  is  a  delightful 
story  of  a  London  landlady  by  Dorothea  Deakin. 
*  Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa,'  by  a  Cape  M.A., 
and  '  Babies  of  the  State,'  by  Mrs.  H.  O.  Barnett, 
both  treat  in  an  informing  way  subjects  of 
importance  to  every  Englishman.  The  mortality 
among  the  babies  dependent  on  the  State  is  more 
shocking  than  the  tale  of  any  foreign  war. 

IN  The  National  Review  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
account  of  'Mr.  Cradock  of  Gumley'  is  the  most 
interesting  article  to  any  one  with  literary  tastes. 
Cradock  was  not  a  great  figure,  but  he  has  left 
memorable  notes  of  great  figures,  such  as  Johnson 
and  Garrick,  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  woven  into  a 
charming  article.  'The  late  Lord  Glenesk  and 
The.  Morning  Post'  by  M.  T.  Ferguson,  dwells 
justly  on  the  honourable  part  the  paper  and  its 
modern  maker  have  played  in  journalism ;  but  its 
progressive  character  in  social  reform  is  possibly 
exaggerated.  It  is  said  that  the  first  regular  War 
Correspondent  was  C.  L.  Gruneisen,  who  repre- 
sented The  Morning  Post,  in  the  Carlist  War  of 
1837.  Miss  Black-Hawkins  has  a  curious  short 
paper  on  '  Wasps  as  Pets.'  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low, 
in  dealing  with  'American  Affairs,'  rebukes  The 
Spectator  for  its  tone  of  condescension  towards 
the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Benson  Hayes,  in 
'Hypnotism  and  Character,'  tells  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  French  doctor,  B^rillon,  in  curing 
diseases  and  unpleasant  habits.  The  writer 
says  ^that  at  the  dispensary  in  the  Rue  St. 
Andre  des  Arts  "the  fee  is  a  nominal  one, 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  number  of  patients  present  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  convinced  me  that  faith  in  the 
healing  power  of  hypnotism  must  be  very  widely 
spread  in  Paris."  'Episodes  of  the  Month'  is,  as 
usual,  a  pungent  summary  of  politics.  The 
Imperial  Press  Conference  is  described  as  "  a  con- 
spicuous and  unclouded  success."  Unfortunately, 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  party  character.  Much  is 
made  of  Lord  Rosebery  s  famous  letter  concerning 
the  Budget,  and  he  is  asked  to  take  a  "  clear,  strong 
lead,"  as  both  the  dominant  party  in  the  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  are  too  apprehensive 
concerning  their  respective  fortunes  to  look  after 
the  country. 

STUDENTS  of  history  and  biography  are 
seriously  indebted  to  L' Intermediate,  which 
continues  to  afford  valuable  assistance  in  eluci- 
dating many  doubtful  details  connected  with 
the  social  development  of  the  French  nation 


and  the  growth  of  its  literature.  Among  the 
families  who  have  lately  been  discussed  in  its 
pages  may  be  mentioned  those  who  are  con- 
nected by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  kindred  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  man  who  assassinated  the 
Duke  of  Guise  at  Orleans  in  1563  comes  under 
notice  ;  and  several  famous,  or  infamous,  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  and  the  First 
Empire  are  also  discussed.  One  query  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  ancien  regime 
many  people  wore  swords  who  had  no  legal 
right  to  do  so.  According  to  the  police  reports 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Jews,  actors,  lettres, 
and  others  broke  the  formal  rules  in  this  respect. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  were 
prosecuted  for  infringing  the  law. 

A  somewhat  quaint  account  of  the  physical 
relics  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales — such  as  his  heart 
and  tongue — is  given  in  another  note.  His 
remains  seem  to  abound.  It  appears  that  the 
'  Hagiologie  nivernaise,'  by  Monseigneur  Grosnier, 
explains  the  existence  of  numerous  examples  of 
his  hair  and  blood  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Visitandines  by  referring  to  "  le  inanuscrit  des 
Visitandines,"  which  shows  that  the  saint's 
valet  de  chambre  had  an  elevated  conception  of 
his  employer's  sanctity,  and  accordingly  pre- 
served everything  of  which  St.  Francis  had 
made  use.  His  old  clothes,  the  cuttings  of  his 
hair,  and  the  blood  taken  from  his  veins  when, 
following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  was  bled, 
were  carefully  hoarded.  "  I  foresaw  that  one 
day  all  these  would  become  relics,"  the  servitor 
explained  when  questioned  on  the  subject  after 
the  holy  man's  death.  In  this  instance  a  man 
did  prove  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  the  latter  had 
the  acumen  not  only  to  recognize  that  he  was 
living  with  a  man  of  unusual  type,  but  also  to 
conclude  that  at  some  future  date  anything 
which  had  formed  part  of  him,  or  been  in  contact 
with  him,  would  have  a  value  for  the  collectors 
of  religious  keepsakes. 
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PLAYERS'  COMPANIES  ON  TOUR, 
1548-1630. 

THE  borough  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex 
possesses  two  volumes  of  corporation 
accounts  which  extend,  almost  without 
break,  from  31  May,  1545,  to  31  Dec.,  1835 
Unfortunately,  these  accounts  are  very 
meagre.  The  real  affairs  of  the  borough 
both  in  respect  of  income  and  outlay,  were 
managed  by  the  two  Chamberlains,  anc 
their  accounts  have  not  been  kept.  Th( 
-accounts  preserved  are  those  of  the  chie 
magistrate  (at  Saffron  Walden  termed  "  th< 
Treasurer"),  and  contain  chiefly  certain 
balances  (e.g.,  of  the  Chamberlains'  accounts 
and  certain  traditional  expenditure  (e.g.,  o 
borough  hospitality  to  the  Justices  at  the 
Sessions).  Among  the  accidental  items  o 
expenditure  are  found  notices  of  paymen 
to  companies  of  players  on  tour.  It  wil 
l)e  of  interest  to  take  these  notices  fron 
the  north-west  corner  of  Essex,  and  compar 
them  with  the  notices  already  given  (10  S 
vii.  181,  342,  422  ;  viii.  43)  from  Maldon  in 
the  east  of  the  county. 

The    accounts    are    from    Michaelmas    t 
Michaelmas,    and    in   some    cases    it    seem 
possible    to    distinguish    an    autumn    tour 
from   a   spring    tour.     In    other    years    th 


;ems   have  been  so   obviously  re-arranged 
groups  at  the  drafting  of  the  account  as 
o  forbid  inference.     It  cannot  be  concluded, 
rom   the   absence   of   entries   in   any  year, 
hat  ho  company  visited  Walden  that  year. 
The  customary  visit  may  have  been  paid, 
and  the  accustomed  fee  given  by  the  Cham- 
berlains,   and    therefore    absent    from    the 
Treasurer's   account.         ANDREW  CLARK. 
Great  Leighs  Rectory,  Chelmsford. 

1547-8  (probably  spring,  1548.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas,  Baron  Audley,  was  no  doubt 
'eeident  in  the  Abbey  buildings). — Gyven  to 
:erteyn  players  sent  by  lady  Awdeley  to  the 
,owne,  in  reward,  IQd. 

1559-60  (probably  spring,  1560.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  brother-in-law 
X)  the  widowed  heiress  of  Audley  End). — Gyven 
XD  my  lord  Roberte  his  players,  3s.  4d. 

1563-4. — Gyven  to  my  lorde  Rich  his  players 
and  to  other  players,  5s.  Wd. 

1568-9  (probably  spring,  1569). — Payd  for  a 
rewarde  to  the  Queene's  majestie  her  players, 
3s.  4d. 

1569-70  (probably  spring,  1570). — Given  to  my 
ord  Ryche's  players,  2s. 

1570-71  (Elizabeth  was  at  Audley  End,  19  Aug., 
1571). — To  the  Quene's  players  and  the  Erie  of 
Leycester's  players,  6s.  8d.  To  Sir  Raphe 
Sadler's  players,  3s.  Qd. 

1572-3  (probably  autumn,  1572). — Gyven  to 
the  Quene's  majestie  her  players, .... 

1573-4  (probably  autumn,  1573). — Gyven  to 
my  lord  of  Sussex  players  [Lord  Chamberlain], 
5s. 

1576-7. — To  my  Lord  Chamberleyn's  players, 
2s.  Qd. 

1577-8  (probably  spring,  1578.  Charles, 
Baron  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. Elizabeth  was  at  Audley  End,  1578).— 
Paied  to  my  lorde  Howarde's  players,  2s.  6d. 

1583-4  (probably  autumn,  1583). — Geven  to 
the  Quene's  majestie's  players,  6s.  2d. 

1586-7  (probably  spring,  1587).— Paid  to  the 
Queene's  plaiers,  6s.  8d. 

1587-8. — To  the  earle  of  Essex  players,  5s. 
To  my  lord  of  Lycester's  and  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men,  3s.  4d.  To  the  Queene's  players, 
3s.  4d. 

1588-9. — Given  to  my  lord  Staffourd's  players, 
3s.  4d.  Gyven  to  the  erle  of  Essex  players,  2s. 

1590-91. — Given  to  the  Queene's  players, 
3s.  4d.  Given  to  one  of  the  Queene's  men  a 
quart  of  wine,  IQd. 

1591-2. — Paid  to  the  Queene's  players,  6s.  8d. 
1592-3. — Paid    to    the    lord    Morlei's    players, 
3s.  4<Z. 

1595-6. — To  the  Queene's  majestie's  players, 
10s. 

1596-7  (probably  spring,  1597). — Payed  to  the 
Quene's  players,  3s.  4d. 

1597-8  (probably  spring,  1598). — Payd  to  the 
Queene's  players,  6s.  8d. 

1598-9  (probably  autumn,  1598). — Given  to 
my  lord  Bartlett's  players,  2s. 

1600-1  (probably  autumn,  1600). — Paid  to  tlie 
Queene's  players,  6s.  8d. 

1605-6  (probably  autumn,  1605). — Given  to 
the  Kinge's  plaiers,  6s.  8d.  Given  to  the  Queene's 
plaiers,  5s. 
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1607-8  (probably  spring,  1608). — Bestowed  on 
the  Prince's  players,  3s.  4d. 

1608-9  (probably  autumn,  1608). — Given  to 
the  Prince's  players,  3s.  4eZ. 

1609-10  (Earl  of  Suffolk  at  Audley  End, 
Lord  Chamberlain). — Given  to  the  Prince's 
trumpeters  and  my  Lord's  players,  6s.  8d. 

1610-11  (probably  spring,  1611).— Given  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  players,  10s.  Given  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  trumpeters,  3s.  4eZ. 

1611-12  (probably  spring,  1612). — Given,  in 
reward,  to  the  Queene's  players,  5s. 

1613-14  (James  I.  visited  Audley  End,  1614). — 
Given  to  the  Quene's  players,  for  a  reward,  5s. 
Given  to  the  Prince's  players,  5s. 

1615-16  (probably  autumn,  1615). — Given  to 
the  Prince  Paulsgrave  servants  and  players,  5s. 

1616-17  (probably  autumn,  1616).— Paid  to  the 
Queen's  players,  5s.  (Probably  spring,  1617). — 
Paid  to  the  Prince's  players,  3s.  4d. 

1617-18  (probably  spring,  1618). — Given  to 
the  Queene's  players,  5s. 

1620-21  (probably  spring,  1621). — Given  to 
the  Prince's  players,  5s. 

1621-2.— (Probably  autumn,  1621.)  Given  to 
the  Prince's  players,  3s.  4d. — (Probably  spring, 
1622  :  Anne  of  Denmark  died  1619.)  Given  the 
late  Queene's  players,  5s. 

1622-3  (probably  autumn,  1622.)  Given  to 
the  King's  players,  3s.  4d. 

1623-4  (probably  spring,  1624). — Given  to  the 
King's  plaiers,  5s. 

1624-5.— (Autumn,  1624.)  Given  to  the 
Prince's  players,  6s.  8d, — (Spring,  1625.)  Given 
to  the  King's  players,  5s. 

1628-9. — Geoven  to  the  King's  players  and 
other  players,  at  three  tymes,  6s. 

1629-30  (probably  spring,  1630). — Given  to  the 
King's  players,  2s.  Qd. 

1630-31  (spring,  1630). — Given  to  the  King's 
players,  2s. 


MILLER    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded  from  p.  3.) 

THIS  second  instalment  gives  all  the 
remaining  Miller  publications  that  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  : — 

1817.  Marshall  (Rev.  Walter).  The  gospel- 
mystery  of  sanctification  opened  in  sundry  prac- 
tical directions,  suited  especially  to  the  case  of 
those  who  labour  under  the  guilt  and  power  of 
indwelling  sin  ;  also  a  Sermon  on  Justification. 
. . .  .With  a  life  of  the  author.  Together  with 
Marshall  improved  ;  hints  concerning  the  means 
of  promoting  religion  in  ourselves  or  others,  and 
a  Sermon  on  Reconciliation,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hervey.  Haddington :  printed  by  G.  Miller 
and  Son,  for  G.  Miller,  Dunbar.  1817.  8vp, 
8  pp.  ( unnumbered  )+i-xxi,  22-440  pp.  Not  in 
B.M. 

A  similar  edition,  however,  of  Marshall's 
book  (first  published  in  1692),  "To  which 
is  added  a  Recommendatory  preface  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Hervey,"  was  published  in 
London  in  1819,  12mo  (B.M.  4411.  e.  31). 
The  author,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  born 
1628,  died  1680. 


[1818  ?]  The  life  and  campaigns  of  Napoleon- 
Bonaparte,  (late  emperor  of  France,  &c.)  contain- 
ing details  of  his  military  achievements ....  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  "decisive  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  with  particulars  of  his  exile  to  St. 
Helena,  conversations  with  Dr.  Warden,  and  his 
employment  in  the  Island.  Embellished  with  a 
portrait.  To  which  is  annexed,  The  consequences 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Haddington  :  printed1 
by  and  for  G.  Miller  and  Son.  No  date  [or  date 
cut  off  by  binder].  12mo,  74+120  pp.  Not  in 
B.M. 

The  portrait  is  missing.  The  book  was. 
perhaps  written  by  "  Mrs.  Grant  of  Duthil 
(the  sister  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  who  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Elba)  "  :  see  '  Lamp  of 
Lothian,'  1844,  p.  525.  Napoleon  died  at 
St.  Helena  in  1821  :  this  work  was  produced 
some  time  before  that  date. 

1818.  Aitken  (John).  The  frogs.  A  fabler, 
Dunbar :  printed  by  G.  Miller,  1818.  12mo, 
16  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 

In  original  paper  covers  t  plain.  Dedica- 
tion :  "To  gossips  of  every  description, 
within  the  borough  of  Dunbar,  this  fable 
is  humbly  inscribed."  In  the/  MS*.  '  Notes 
on  the  Miller  Family  '  it  is  stated  that  William 
Miller,  third  son  of  George  MiUer  of  Dunbar , 
married,  in  1827,  "  **  Aitken  of  Dunbar, 
who  seems  to  have  died  in  1835."  William 
was  born  24  Oct.,  1796,  and  died  1837. 
Dr.  Japp  in  his  MS.  notes  states  that  he  was 
a  bookseller  and  bookbinder  in  Dunbar,  a 
partner  with  his  father,  and  succeeded  him, 
in  the  business.  See  1830  '  History  of  Dun- 
bar."  Was  his  wife  a  relative  of  the  author 
of  this  piece  ?  and  was  the  author  of  this 
piece  John  Aitken,  the-  editor  of  Constable's 
MisceUany  ? 

1818.  Brown    (Rev.    John)    of    Haddington.  A 

dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible With  a  life  of 

the  author.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised, 
and  improved  with  the  author's  last  additions- 
and  corrections.  In  two  volumes.  Dunbar : 
printed  by  and  for  G.  Miller;  Dunbar,  and  East 
Lothian  printing-office,  Haddington.  1818.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  xxxii+632  pp.r  with  5  plates  (plate  i. 
frontispiece  portrait  of  the  a>uthor.)  Vol.  IIr 
600+xxxii  pp.,  with  2  plates.  B,M.  842.  c.  14. 

Many  other  editions  and  works  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  London,  Paisley,  Berwick,  and 
Stirling.  The  author  (1722-87)  was  a  Dis- 
senting minister  in  Haddington  from  1751, 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  under  the  Associate 
Synod  from  1768  till  his  death.  Though 
poorly  born,  and  largely  self-educated,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  a  powerful  preacher.  Dr.  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends,' 
was  his  great-grandson,  and  speaks  of  him 
with  pride  in  '  Horse  Subsecivae,'  Second 
Series,  ;  Letter  to  John.  Cairns,  D.D.' 
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1819.  [Miller    (James).]  Verses    in    memory    of 
Dunbar  Collegiate   Church.     Edinburgh  :     Oliver 
&  Boyd  [J.  Miller,  printer,  Haddington].     1819. 
8vo,  iv+40  pp.     Anonymous. 

Reprinted  in  '  St.  Baldred  of  the  Bass,' 
Edinb.,  1824.  Halkett  and  Laing's  'Dic- 
tionary '  and  the  Advocates'  Library  (Edin- 
burgh) Catalogue  give  George  Miller  as  the 
author.  Not  in  B.M.,  and  not  in  Mr. 
Unwin's  collection  :  title  and  description  are 
taken  from  copy  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

1820.  [Miller  (James).]  The  luckless  drave,  and 
other  poems.     By  the  author  of  '  Verses  in  memory 
of      Dunbar      Collegiate      Church.'     Edinburgh  : 
William  Laing,  South  Bridge  ;    and  Macredie  and 
Co.  Princes-street.     1820.     [Printed  by  J.  Miller, 
Haddington.]     8vo,      72      pp.     [Original      paper 
covers.     "  With  anecdotes  of  the  witches  of  East 
Lothian. — Price  2s.  6$."]     Anonymous. 
Contents:     (1)  The  luckless  drave;    notes. 
(2)    Wreck    of    the    John    and    Agnes.     (3) 
Shepherd  of  Lammermoor  ;  notes.    (4)  Shep- 
herd's  song.     (5)   Mad  woman's   song.     (6) 
Additional  gleanings  of  witchcraft.      Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3  are  reprinted  in  '  St.  Baldred  of  the 
Bass,'   Edinb.,    1824.     Halkett  and   Laing's 
'  Dictionary  '  gives  George  Miller  of  Dunbar 
as  the  author. 

1821.  [Miller    (George).]  The    affecting   history 
of  Tom  Bragwell,   an  unhappy  young  man .... 
with  some  account  of  his  companions  in  iniquity  ; 
wherein,   are  strikingly  delineated  the  rise,  pro- 
gress,   and    fatal    termination    of   juvenile    delin- 
quency ....  Humbly  recommended  to  the  serious 
attention  of  youth,  as  well  as  to  the  consideration 
of  all  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  masters,  and 
heads    of   families ....  Haddington  :     printed .... 
by  James  Miller,  for  George  Miller,  Dunbar,  by 
whom    the    trade    will    be    supplied ....  Sold,    in 
London,    by    Darton     &    Harvey,     Gracechurch 
Street.     1821.     12mo,  xii+200  pp.     [With  fron- 
tispiece.]    Not  in  B.M. 

The  authorship  is  indicated  on  the  title-page 
and  in  the  text  of  '  Latter  Struggles,'  1833. 

1824.  Miller  (James).  St.  Baldred  of  the  Bass, 
a  Pictish  legend  ;  The  siege  of  Berwick,  a  tragedy  ; 
with  other  poems  and  ballads,  founded  on  the 
local  traditions  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire. 
Edinburgh  :  sold  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Tweeddale- 
Court ;  and  Geo.  B.  Whittaker,  London.  [Printed 
by  Oliver  &  Boyd.]  1824.  8vo,  viii+416  pp. 
B.M.  11643.  1.  8. 

The  frontispiece  is  drawn  and  engraved  by 
W.  H.  Lizars. 

1826.  [Miller  (George).]  Popular  philosophy  : 
or,  the  book  of  nature  laid  open  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  agreeably  to  the  lights  of  modern 
science,  and  the  progress  of  new  discovery : 
being  a  new,  improved,  and  much  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  '  The  book  of  Nature  laid  open,  in  a  cursory 
and  popular  survey  of  several  striking  facts  in 
Natural  History,  and  in  the  Phenomena  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  Universe.' By  the  editor  of 

'  The  Cheap  Magazine,'  and  '  Monthly   Monitor.' 

Printed    for    and    published    by    G.    Miller, 

Dunbar ....  [Haddington  :      printed     by     James 


Miller.]  1826.  2  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  I.  xii 
-f  314  pp.  with  frontispiece.  Vol.  II.  vi+316  pp, 
with  frontispiece. 

Each  volume  has  its  own  index.  "  *  The 
Book  of  Nature  Laid  Open,'  &c.  was  first 
printed  in  a  small  periodical  publication 
[The  Cheap  Magazine,  vol.  ii.],  which  the 
author  published,  and  conducted  as  editor 
in  1814."— Vol.  I.  preface,  v. 

1830.  Miller  (James).  The  history  of  Dunbais 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  period  i. 
with  a  description  of  the  ancient  castles  and  pic-?, 
turesque  scenery  on  the  borders  of  East  Lothian, 
Published  by  William  Miller,  Dunbar,  and  sold 
by  J.  Miller,  and  G.  Neill,  Haddington.  [Printed* 
by  J.  Miller.]  1830.  12mo.  With  vignette^ 
half-title,  iv+292  pp.  B.M.  10370.  bbb.  17. 

1833.  Miller  (George).  Latter  struggles  in  the 
journey  of  life  ;  or,  the  afternoon  of  my  days  :- 
comprehending  chiefly,  the  period  between  my 
forty-fifth,  and  the  end  of  my  sixtieth  year,  being 
the  fourth  book  of  my  pilgrimage  :  from,  the 
retrospections  of  a  sexagenarian  :  in  which .... 

will    be   found   delineated some   of   the   most 

important  lessons  and  sublime  maxims  of  our- 
Christian  philosophy  ;  not  in  examples  drawn 
from  fictitious  representations  ;  or  imaginary 
characters,  existing  only  in  the  regions  of  fancy 
and  romance  ;  but  from  the  incidents,  and  every 
day  occurrences,  of  the  latter,  and  most  unfor- 
tunate part  of  the  real  life  of  a  country  bookseller 

Edinburgh  : — printed     by     James     Colston, 

for  the  author, — George  Miller,  of  Dunbar,  East 

Lothian 1833.     8vo,    406   pp.,    and   2   pp.    of 

abridged  testimonials,  as  Appendix.  B.M.  4902. 
g.  11,  and  another  copy,  10825,  dd.  12. 

1836.  Miller  (James).     Verses  to  Lord  Ramsay 
on  his  marriage  with   Lady  Susan  Hay.     Ediar. 
burgh  :     printed    by    Ballantyne    and    Company, 
Paul's  Work,  Canongate.     MDCCCXXXVI.     40  ppf 
[Original  paper  covers.]     Not  in  B.M. 

James  Andrew  Ramsay,  Lord  Ramsay , 
afterwards  10th  Earl  and  1st  Marquis  of  Dal- 
housie,  born  22  April,  1812  ;  died  19  Dec., 
1860.  Governor-General  of  India  and 
"  greatest  of  Indian  Proconsuls."  Lady 
Susan  Hay,  1st  daughter  of  8th  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  born  13  March,  1817,  died  on 
board  ship  while  she  was  returning  homo 
from  India,  6  May,  1853. 

1841.  Miller  (James).  Elegiac  verses  in  memory 
of  general,  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  G.C.B.  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  of 
Raith,  M.P.  and  other  eminent  men  connected 
with  East  Lothian.  Edinburgh  :  printed  by  A, 
Turnbull  and  Co.  High  Street.  MDCCCXLI.  8vo, 
iv+36  pp.  [Original  paper  covers  :  "  Price  one 
shilling  and  sixpence."] 

This  collected  edition  is  not  in  B.M.,  which 
contains,  however, — 1414.  d.  81.  (5.) — ^ 
'  Elegiac  Verses  in  memory  of  R.  Ferguson 
.  .  .  .Lord  Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire,'  8vo, 
pp.  16,  A.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1841. 
The  copious  notes  give  biographical  details 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  verses. 
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1844.  Miller  (James).  The  Lamp  of  Lothian  ; 
or,  the  history  of  Haddington,  in  connection  with 
the  public  affairs  of  East  Lothian  and  of  Scotland, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  period. 
Haddington  :  printed  and  published  by  James 
Allan,  and  sold  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 
1844V  8vo,  528  pp.  Not  in  B.M. 
"  Every  type  of  it  ['The  Lamp  of  Lothian'] 
was  set  up  and  every  correction — prepara- 
tory to  printing  off  the  sheets — was  per- 
formed by  the  author's  own  hand." — '  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  '  prefixed  to  edition  of  1900, 
p.  xix.  A  note  on  '  Printing  in  East  Lothian' 
is  given,  p.  525.  The  book  is  regarded  as 
a  standard  history  of  Haddington. 

1859.  Miller  (James).  The  history  of  Dunbar, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time. 
Dunbar :  printed  and  published  by  James 
Downie.  MDCCCLTX.  8vo.  With  frontispiece, 
vignette  half-title,  and  illustration  p.  211.  320  pp. 

1900.  Miller  (James).  The  Lamp  of  Lothian  ; 
or  the  history  of  Haddington ....  from  the  earliest 
records  to  1844.  New  edition,  with  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author.  Haddington  :  printed  and 
published  by  William  Sinclair.  1900.  small  4to, 
xxxii+236  pp. 

The  '  Biographical  Sketch  '  is  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cowan,  stationer,  Haddington.  There  is 
.also  a  prefatory  note  by  Dr.  Wallace- James. 
The  list  may  conclude  with  a  book  in  the 
Miller  Collection,  but  not  by  either  father 
or  son  : — 

1819.  Mercer  (Andrew).*  Dunfermline  Abbey ; 
a  poem.  With  historical  notes  and  illustrations 
Dunfermline :  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Miller 

1819.     12mo,  xii-f-184  pp. 

'The  printer  and  publisher,  John  Miller  (died 
March,  1852,  aged  74),  was  half-brother  to 
•George  Miller  of  Dunbar  :  see  the  MS. 
'  Notes  on  the  Miller  Family,'  and  '  Bifylio- 
•graphy  of  Works  relating  to  Dunfermline 
and  W.  of  Fife,'  by  Erskine  Beveridge,  1901, 
p.  xvii. 

Additions  to  this  bibliography,  and  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  Miller  family, 
Are  invited.  T.  F.  U. 


THOMAS  PAINE'S  REMAINS. 
THOMAS  PAINE,  who,  students  now  admit, 
was  joint  author  of  the  American  Declaration 
.of  Independence,  died  on  8  June,  1809,  near 
New  Rochelle  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  expressed  in  his  will  the  earnest  desire 
to  be  interred  in  the  Quaker  burial-ground 
«,t  New  York,  but  although  he  believed  in 
the  Deity  and  in  a  future  life,  his  general 
theological  opinions  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  Friends,  and  they  refused 
sepulture.  His  body  was  accordingly  in- 
terred in  a  field  on  his  own  farm,  near  New 
Rochelle.  Shortly  after  the  funeral,  a 
fanatical  mob  invaded  the  farm,  armed  with 


pickaxes  and  hammers,  and  smashed  his 
gravestone.  A  friend  of  Paine  afterwards 
rode  to  the  spot,  and  took  away  the  largest 
fragment  of  the  marble  stone  that  he  could 
find. 

About  September,  1819,  William  Cobbett 
disinterred  the  remains,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  they  would  receive  in  Paine's  native 
land  a  public  funeral  befitting  his  talents. 
The  exhumation  is  recorded  in  Cobbetfs 
Register,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  382,  in  a  note  written 
by  Cobbett  from  Long  Island.  On  21  Nov., 
1819,  Cobbett  landed  in  Liverpool  with  the 
coffin  containing  the  remains,  and  then 
presented  to  his  friend  and  co-Reformer, 
Edward  Rushton,  a  fragment  of  the  grave- 
stone. It  is  almost  certain  that  this  is  the 
fragment  taken  away  by  the  friend  previously 
mentioned.  I  had  a  photograph  taken  of 
the  stone  in  June,  and  a  tape  measure 
taken  therewith  shows  that  the  fragment  is 
about  1  ft.  7  in.  in  width,  about  1 1  in.  in  its 
greatest  height,  and  some  3  in.  thick.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

THOM 

Author  of  common 

Died  June  8th  18 

Aged  74  Years. 

Edward  Rushton,  the  prominent  Liverpool 
Radical,  was  a  friend  of  Brougham,  Canning, 
Campbell  the  poet,  and  O'Connell,  and  very 
intimate  with  Thackeray,  whom  he  induced 
to  write  '  Vanity  Fair.'  Rushton  became 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Liverpool  in  1831, 
and  died  in  1851.  The  stone  then  passed 
into  the  custody  of  his  son  Wm.  Lowes 
Rushton,  the  Shaksperian  scholar,  who 
died  in  March  last  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
His  aged  widow,  who  resides  in  Liverpool, 
had  to  ransack  the  house  in  order  to  find 
the  relic,  a  fact  which  made  me  regret  that 
it  is  not  preserved  in  some  public  building. 
The  authenticity  of  the  stone  is  vouched 
for  by  Wm.  Lowes  Rushton  in  his  book 
'  Letters  of  a  Templar  '  (Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.,  1903). 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  actual 
remains,  I  find  the  following  in  a  rare 
pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Remains  of  the  late  Thomas  Paine,  down  to 
1846'  (London,  J.  P.  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  1847).  Cobbett  occupied 
Normandy  Farm,  near  Farnham,  Surrey, 
and  died  there  on  18  June,  1835,  having 
piously  preserved  the  remains  in  a  large 
trunk,  awaiting  the  funeral  pageant  which 
never  came.  Within  a  month  of  Cobbett's 
death,  his  son  was  sued  for  debts  with  which 
the  elder  Cobbett  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
all  the  son's  household  effects  (including 
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the  sepulchral  chest)  were  seized.  In 
January,  1836,  a  public  auction  took  place, 
and  the  chest  containing  the  bones  was 
actually  presented  to  the  auctioneer,  "  for 
him  to  put  them  up  for  sale."  The  humani- 
tarian feelings  of  the  auctioneer,  however, 
revolted,  and  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
remains  as  saleable. 

The  facts  were  duly  reported  in  Court  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  declined  to  regard 
the  remains  as  part  of  the  estate,  or  to 
make  any  order  relating  thereto.  In  1839 
the  receivership  ended  ;  and  in  March,  1844, 
the  person  who  had  acted  as  official  receiver 
transferred  the  remains  to  a  Mr.  Tilley,  13, 
Bedford  Square,  London,  in  whose  custody 
they  were  in  1846,  when  the  pamphlet  before 
me  was  written. 

What  became  of  the  remains  subsequently 
is  not  clear.  I  have  recently  heard  that  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit  possesses  part  of  the  skull, 
but  I  have  not  verified  the  report.  Wher- 
ever they  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  rest 
in  peace.  Of  the  identity  of  the  sepulchral 
fragment  there  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  JAMES  M.  Dow. 

16A,  Abercromby  Square,  Liverpool. 


THE  YELVERTONS  OF  EASTON  MAUDIT. — 
— In  the  recent  memoir  of  Thomas  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  entitled  *  Percy,  Prelate 
and  Poet,'  by  Miss  Alice  Gaussen,  one  is 
rather  surprised  to  find  so  little  mention 
made  of  the  village  of  Easton  Maudit, 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  spent  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  legal  annals — the  Yelvertons,  then 
Earls  of  Sussex.  The  theory  has  often  been 
put  forward  that  climate,  food,  and  soil 
have  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  life  of 
any  one,  and  this  view  is  adopted  by 
Buckle  in  his  '  History  of  Civilization.' 

The  Yelvertons  were  originally  a  Norfolk 
family,  and  possessed  large  estates  in  that 
county  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Yelverton  acquired  by  purchase 
the  estate  of  Easton  Maudit,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  judge.  He  died  at 
Easton  Maudit  in  1607.  His  son  and 
successor  Henry  was  Solicitor-General  in 
1613,  Attorney-General  in  1617,  and  died 
in  1629.  His  son,  Sir  Christopher,  the  first 
baronet,  died  in  1654,  and  Sir  Henry,  the 
second  baronet,  in  1676.  When  resident 
at  Easton  Maudit,  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  filled  the  comparatively  humble 
office  of  tutor  in  the  Yelverton  family,  and, 
dying  there  in  1659,  found  a  grave  in  the 


parish  church  ;  a  large  slab  which  once 
covered  his  remains  is  still  there.  Sir 
Henry,  the  third  baronet,  was  advanced 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Longueville  in 
1690,  and  died  in  1714.  Oldys  records  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  Barbara,  Lady  Longue- 
ville, his  wife,  who  died  in  1763,  aged  nearly 
LOO.  She  remembered  Dryden  and  Edmund 
Waller,  and  had  a  strong  hereditary  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  second 
Viscount  was  advanced  in  1717  to  the 
Earldom  of  Sussex,  and  died  in  1730. 
Two  of  his  sons  succeeded  him,  the  last, 
Henry  Yelverton,  dying  in  1799. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  all  buried 
n  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  in 
the  church,  but  the  hall  in  which  they 
resided  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
of  it  not  a  vestige  remains.  The  north 
aisle  is  literally  filled  with  monuments  of 
family,  and  their  heraldic  bearings. 
A  chief  gules,  three  lions  passant,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn 
vested  in  them  has  descended  until  late 
years.  The  vicarage,  the  home  of  Percy 
:or  many  years,  in  which  the  '  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry '  was  compiled,  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  now 
an  unpretending  structure.  Simple  indeed 
it  must  have  been  in  those  times,  and  we 
may  dismiss  as  mythical  the  account  of 
Percy  having  gathered  at  his  hospitable 
board  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  day, 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  entertained  as 
his  guest  Dr.  Johnson.  Robert  Nares, 
Percy's  successor  at  Easton  Maudit,  speaks 
of  the  parsonage  in  1784  as  merely  a  com- 
fortable cottage  of  stone  containing  two 
parlours.  Goldsmith  has  left  us  a  picture, 
perhaps  not  much  overdrawn,  of  a  rustic 
parsonage  when  George  III.  was  king,  and 
its  simple-minded  occupants.  The  benefice 
of  Easton  Maudit  was  in  the  gift  of  Christ 
Church  temp.  George  II.  and  III.,  and 
continued  so  until  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton,  to  whom  the  Yelver- 
ton estate  now  belongs. 

My  knowledge  of  the  place  and  its  cele- 
brated vicar  Thomas  Percy  arises  from  my 
having  once  held  a  curacy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  having  made  many  expeditions 
in  former  years  to  the  church  and  village. 
Within  a  short  distance  towers  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
Castle  Ashby,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  A  little 
biographical  memoir  of  Bishop  Percy  from 
my  pen  was  prefixed  to  the  MS.  folio  of  ballads 
edited  by  Messrs.  Furnivall  and  Hales,  and  in 
it  much  information  concerning  the  Yelver- 
tons was  given-  JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 
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SPURIOUS  COINS  AND  MEDALS. — Should 
any  of  your  readers  visit  the  church  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Reyes,  outside  the  walls  of 
Toledo — the  church  on  the  outside  of  which 
still  hang  the  chains  worn  by  Christian 
prisoners  in  Granada  when  the  Moors  were 
in  power — let  them  beware  of  dealing  with 
the  custodian  or  sacristan.  In  1904  he 
victimized  me  with  an  antique-looking 
medal,  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  upper  part  of  a  mailed 
«.nd  helmeted  man  ;  on  the  reverse,  a  spread 
eagle  holding  a  key  in  each  claw.  Many 
spurious  antiques  of  a  similar  character  are 
sold  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  The  strange 
part  of  it  is  (as  the  British  Museum  authori- 
ties tell  me)  that  these  things  are  not  often 
duplicated,  though  I  cannot  see  how  it  can 
pay  to  make  them  separately. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ROBERT  SOUTHS Y. — In  The  Lady's  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1799,  there  is  a  curious  outrage 
on  two  of  Robert  Southey's  best-known 
poems.  One  begins  thus  : — 

Father  Dennis's  Comforts,  and  how  he 

procured  them. 
*'  You  are  old,  father  Dennis,"  the  young  man  said, 

,  Your  locks  that  are  left  are  quite  grey  : 
You  are  hale,  father  Dennis,  a  hearty  old  man  ; 
-Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray  ?" 
'/In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  father  Dennis  replied, 

I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast ; 
-And  abus'd  not  my  health  nor  my  vigour  at  first, 
That  I  never  might  want  them  at  last." 

The  editor  must  have  been  a  cool  hand 
thus  to  transform  "  Father  William  "  into 
"  Father  Dennis  "  throughout  the  six  verses. 
It  is  perhaps  to  escape  detection  that  in 
giving  '  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne  '  on  the  same 
page  he  omits  the  author's  name. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

CAPT.  EDWARD  THOMPSON'S  POEMS. — 
The  '  D.N.B.'  is  inaccurate  with  regard  to 
the  dates  of  the  publication  of  these  works. 
'  The  Meretriciad '  was  first  published  in 
September,  1761,  by  C.  Moran,  "under  the 
Great  Piazza,  Co  vent  Garden  "  ;  see  Public 
Advertiser,  24  Sept.,  1761.  It  was  followed 
in  January,  1766,  by  '  The  Demi-rep  '  ;  see 
Public  Advertiser,  17  Jan.,  1766.  The  copy 
of  the  latter  poem  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  the  second  edition,  bears  the  date 
1756  ;  but  the  context  shows  unmistakably 
that  this  is  a  misprint,  and  a  foot-note  to 
one  of  the  verses  quotes  Dodsley's  '  Annual 
Register '  for  1764.  From  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  it  would  appear  that 
The  Courtesan '  was  published  in  May, 
1765.  All  these  poems  were  collected  in 


one  volume  in  1770,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Court  of  Cupid,'  printed,  as  before,  for  C. 
Moran,  who  at  this  time  had  removed  to 
Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden. 

HORACE  BLEACKLBY. 

"  AND  HE  WAS  A  SAMARITAN  "  :  DR.  E.  E. 
HALE.— The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  distinguished  Bostonian 
preacher  and  litterateur,  brings  to  mind 
some  lines  which  I  have  always  attributed 
to  his  versatile  pen.  In  concluding  an 
article  in  The  Scotsman  in  1896  on  '  The 
Joint  Hymnal  for  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Churches,'  A.  K.  H.  B.  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  a  quaint  hymn  which will  never  be 

in  any  hymnal.  Though  it  brings  the  tears  to  one's 
eyes,  it  is  quite  too  unconventional,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  what  some  call  A murrikan. As  the  reader 

will  never  see  it  elsewhere,  let  him  read  it  here. 
Mozart's  beautiful  music,  beginning  the  famous  mass, 
will  go  to  it.  I  prefix  a  suitable  text—'  And  he  was 
a  Samaritan.' " 

Dr.  Everett  Hale  edited  for  a  time  Old  and 
New  and  Lend-a-Hand  Record,  and  possibly 
A.  K.  H.  B.'s  hymn  appeared  in  the  latter. 
The  excellent  sentiment  as  well  as  precept 
of  the  "  quaint  hymn  "  will  henceforth  have 
a  wider  appeal  when  enshrined  in  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  some  reader  of  which  may  be 
able  to  determine  the  question  of  author- 
ship : — 

W'en  you  see  a  man  in  woe, 

Walk  right  up  and  say  "Hullo  ! 

Say  "  Hullo  I*  and  "  How  d'ye  do  ?" 

"  How's  the  world  a-usiri'  you  ? " 

Slap  the  fellow  on  his  back, 

Bring  yer  han'  down  with  a  whack  ; 

Waltz  right  up,  an'  don't  go  slow, 

Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "  Hullo  !  " 

Is  he  clothed  in  rags  ?  0  sho  ! 

Walk  right  up  an'  say  "  Hullo  !  " 

Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 

Jest  for  wrapphi'  up  a  soul ; 

An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true 

Hale  and  hearty  "  How  d'ye  do?  ' 

Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go  ; 

Walk  right  up  and  say  "  Hullo  ! " 

W'en  big  vessels  meet,  they  say, 

They  saloot  an'  sail  away, 

Jest  the  same  are  you  an'  me— 

Lonesome  ships  upon  a  sea, 

Each  one  sailing  his  own  jog 

For  a  port  beyond  the  fog, 

Let  yer  speak  in'  trumpet  blow, 

Lift  yer  horn  an'  cry  "  Hullo  ! " 

Say  "  Hullo  ! "  an'  "  How  d  'ye  do  ? " 

Other  folks  are  good  as  you. 

Wen  ye  leave  yer  house  of  clay, 

Wanderin'  in  the  Far-Away, 

W'en  you  travel  through  the  strange 

Country  t'other  side  the  range, 

Then  the  souls  you  've  cheered  will  know 

Who  ye  be,  an'  say  "  Hullo  !  " 

J.  GRIGOB. 
14,  Crofton  Road,  Camberwell. 
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HENGLEB'S  CIKCUS  :  "  THE  PALLADIUM," 
ARGYLL  STREET,  W. — It  may  be  useful  to 
put  upon  record  that  from  Tuesday,  15  June 
(according  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  that 
date),  Hengler's  Circus  will  no  longer  rank 
among  the  entertainments  of  London;  It 
was  founded  in  1871,  in  Argyll  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 

*'  by  the  late  Charles  Hengler,  a  son  of  the  noted 
tight-rope  dancer  and  equestrian.  For  many  years 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Metropolitan 
resorts,  but  when  public  appreciation  of  circuses 
began  to  decline  it  was  converted  into  a  skating 
rink.  Last  Christmas,  howevrer,  it  was  reopened 
for  a  few  weeks  as  a  circus." 

It  is  to  be  demolished,  and  replaced  by  a 
huge  variety  theatre,  which  will  not  be  a 
music-hall,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Palladium," 
in  which  an  audience  of  4,000  people  will 
find  accommodation. 

W.  E.  HABLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

"  MATTHEW,  MABK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN." — 
The  version  of  this  rime  familiar  to  most  of 
us  is,  I  believe, 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Guard  the  bed  that  I  lie  on. 

One  to  watch  and  one  to  pray, 

And  two  to  bear  my  soul  away. 

But  some  twenty-two  years  ago  an  old 
lady,  then  over  ninety,  gave  me  a  version 
of  which  the  last  line  was 

And  two  to  drive  the  devil  away. 
Surely  this  must  be  the  older  version. 

EMILY  HICKEY. 

MOLIEBE'S  COMEDIES  :  RECOBD  PBICE. — 
The  Feuille  d'Avis  de  Lausanne  of  26  April 
last,  a  popular  daily  journal,  has  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  venture  to  translate  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  interest  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.» 

"The    'Moliere,'    illustrated    by    Moreau    the 

Siunger,  which  formed  part  of  the  collection  of 
.  de  Janze,  was  sold  on  Saturday  [24  April]  to  a 
Parisian  bookseller,  M.  Rahir,  lor  the  sum  of 
177,500  francs.  This  unique  work  consists  of  six 
volumes,  and  contains  thirty-three  original  draw- 
ings by  Moreau.  They  were  executed  in  1773,  and 
are  bound  up  along  with  the  comedies  of  our 
great  master.  In  1820  this  '  Moliere '  was  sold  for 
1,200  francs.  In  1844  M.  de  Janze  purchased  it  for 
900  francs  at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Soleines.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  price  named  is  the  highest  ever 
obtained  for  any  book." 

CECIL  CLABKE. 

"  PLOUGH,  THACK,  STACK,  AND  WILLING.' 
— I  have  seen  scores  of  written  applications 
for  farmwork  service,  and  in  most  of  them 
have  been  the  words,  in  one  form  or  another 
which  head  this  note.  One  of  the  latest 
after  a  general  summary  of  what  the  appli 


cant  can  do  in  other  branches,  ends  with 
'I  can  plough,  thack,  stack,  and  willing" 

— "  willing  "   means  to  do  one's  best,   and 

also  undertake  all  the  sorts  of  work  men- 
ioned.  In  most  cases  a  verbal  application 

would  be  "  plew,  stak,  thak,  an'  willin'." 
To  shepherd  is  a  special  thing  as  a  rule,  but 
he  true  husbandmen's  pride  is  to  "  plough, 
hatch,  stack,  and  willing  " — able  to  take 

all  farmwork  in  hand. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 

(SJwrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
:ormation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
a  affix  their  name's  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
n  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ST.  NICOLAS' s,  ROUEN. — It  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  history  of  this  church,  which  was 
demolished  in  1840.  Some  of  the  windows 
from  it,  bought  at  Rouen  in  1802,  were 
sold  in  London  by  Van  Hamp  &  Stevenson. 
I  know  of  the  Visitation  window  in  York 
Minster,  but  am  desirous  of  tracing  the 
others,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  information 
respecting  any  of  the  windows  that  may  be 
in  churches,  museums,  or  private  collections. 
The  history  will  be  illustrated,  and  a,  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  assisting  in  its 
compilation.  Gr.  LEFBANCOIS, 

Ex-Secretaire  general  de  la  Societe  des 
Amis  des  Monuments  Rouennais. 

21,  Quai  du  Havre,  Rouen. 

DONTSTA  MABIA  OF  SPAIN. — Will  some  one 
put  me  in  possession  of  information  that 
will  enlighten  me  as  to  what  became  of 
Donna  Maria,  the  fourth  child  and  third 
daughter,  I  think,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain  ?  JOHN  L.  STEWABT. 

Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania. 

MABCHETTI  COLLECTION  OF  DBAWINGS. — 
On  20  Oct.,  1743,  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Talman  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  giving  an  account  of  a 
collection  of  2,111  drawings,  bound  in  16 
volumes,  which  had  belonged  to  Monsignor 
Marchetti,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  was  being 
offered  for  sale  bv  his  nephew,  Chevalier 
Marchetti  of  Pistoia,  who  demanded  750Z. 
for  them.  In  Mr.  Talman's  opinion  they 
were  "  worth  any  money."  See  Archceologia, 
vol.  i.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
as  to  the  purchaser,  the  subsequent  history, 
and  the  present  place  of  deposit  of  this  col- 
lection. EDWABD  BBABBOOK,  Dir.S.A. 
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SAINTS'  SATISFACTION. — Can  any  reader 
explain  the  following  phrase,  which  occurs 
in  a  letter  of  1636  :  "  They  must  bee  con- 
tented with  Sants  satisfaction  "  ?  The  con- 
text implies  that  the  persons  concerned 
must  resign  themselves  to  getting  nothing 
at  all ;  and,  as  another  version  reads  "  with 
Saincts  satisfaction,"  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  virtue  of  patience.  W.  FOSTER. 

JACKSON  AND  LAW  FAMILIES. — I  shall  bo 
glad  of  any  information  as  to  what  became 
of  the  business  of  a  James  Jackson,  attorney, 
of  15,  Furnival's  Inn,  London.  He  acted 
for  the  Sherard  and  Molyneux  families. 
By  his  will,  dated  2  Jan.,  1776,  he  left  a 
legacy  to  his  nephew  Thomas  Peircy  of 
Little  Chelsea,  Middlesex,  and  Robert  Law 
of  Furnival's  Inn,  both  of  whom  he  appointed 
his  executors  ;  and  he  directed  that  the 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  should  be 
divided  equally  between  Robert  Holliday 
(his  nephew)  of  Endfield,  Middlesex  ;  Mary 
Chapman,  widow  (his  niece),  and  sister  of 
the  said  Robert  Holliday ;  James  Peircy 
the  elder  (his  nephew)  of  Old  Fish  Street, 
London,  sugar  baker ;  the  said  Thomas 
Piercy  ;  and  John  Margerum  Close,  clerk, 
and  Henry  Jackson  Close,  clerk  (the  sons  of 
his  late  nephew  the  Rev.  Henry  Close). 
The  will  was  proved  on  10  April,  1777,  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

Robert  Law  appears  to  have  been  an 
attorney,  and  to  have  carried  on  James 
Jackson's  business.  On  29  May,  1784, 
administration  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  said  Robert  Law  was  granted  to  his 
father  Thomas  Law.  1  should  also  be 
obliged  for  any  information  that  would 
enable  me  to  trace  the  present  representa- 
tives of  this  Thomas  Law.  Please  reply 
direct.  PEIRCE  GUN  MAHONY 

Cork  Herald. 

Office  of  Arms,  Dublin. 

ARCHDEACON  STEDMAN. — I  should  be  glad 
of  information  regarding  the  parentage  and 
family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stedman,  Pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  Archdeacon  of 
Norfolk,  and  Rector  of  Denver,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Bishop  Butler  of  Ely. 

J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC. 

Schloss  Rothberg,  Switzerland. 

"  SEECATCHIE  "  :  "  HOLLUSCHICKIE."  — 
Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  these  two  terms,  denoting  kinds  of 
seals,  used  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  '  The 
Seven  Seas,'  1898,  p.  71  ?  The  words  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  English  dictionary. 
Holluschickie  looks  like  a  Russian  name, 


which  would  be  written  in  standard  Russian 
goluUchiki,  but  in  the  dialects  holubtchiki, 
with  the  sense  of  "  sweethearts."  The  terms 
have,  I  believe,  to  do  with  the  breeding 
season.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  CAMELARIO,"  SPANISH  TERM. — I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  camelario  in  modern  Spanish  slang. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  slang  verb  camelar, 
to  love,  but  this  may  not  be  connected. 
Unfortunately,  these  colloquial  neologisms 
are  not  given  in  any  Spanish  dictionary. 
'  Camelario  Zaragatono '  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  an  illustrious  humorist,  Juan  Perez 
Zuniga,  a  most  prolific  dramatist  and 
novelist,  whose  works  already  embrace 
about  fifty  items.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

BLAIR'S  '  NORTH-COUNTRY  PARISH  REGIS- 
TERS.'— Who  is  the  publisher  of  this  book 
by  Robert  Blair  ?  There  is  no  copy  at  the 
British  Museum. 

HENRY  W.  POOK,  Col. 

121,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

"  SEE  HOW  THESE  CHRISTIANS  LOVE  ONE 
ANOTHER." — What  is  the  context  of  this 
sentence  ?  1  have  hunted  Gibbon  in  vain. 

[The  following  editorial  note  to  a  similar  question 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  nearly  fifty  years  ago  (3  S.  i. 

AQQ\   . 

"  We  find  the  first  mention  of  this  saying  in  Ter- 
tullian,  who  notices  it,  not  as  employed  by  any 
particular  author,  but  as  a  remark  current  among 
the  heathen  :  '  "  See,"  say  they,  "  how  they  love  one 
another  "  ;  for  they  themselves  [the  heathen]  hate 
one  another.'  'Vide,  inquiunt,  ut  invicem  se 
diligant :  ipsi  enim  invicem  oderunt.  (  Apoi.  adv. 
Gent.'  c.  39.)  Bingham  ('Antiq.,'  book  xv.  cap.  vii. 
§  10)  gives  the  saying  paraphrastically,  See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another.'  This  last  is  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  the  saying.  J 

"  VACHE  A  COLAS."— I  venture  to  ask 
what  this  means,  though  1  dare  say  it  is 
quite  elementary.  It  occurs  in  Anatole 
France's  '  L'He  des  Pingouins,'  p.  165  : 
"  Si  quelque  chretien  les  approuve,  a  moms 
que  ce  ne  soit  une  grande  linotte,  je  jure 
qu'il  est  de  la  vache  a  Colas." 

LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibstone  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

[The  French  dictionary  of  Littre  and  Beaujean 
gives:  "Par  denigrement,  la  vache  a  Colas,  le 
protestantisme."] 

VACHELL. — Have  any  of  your  readers 
come  across  the  name  Vachell  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  other  than 
at  Reading,  Bath,  Hinxton,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Lackford,  Suffolk  ?  T.  A.  JAMES. 

25,  Llanfair  Road,  Cardiff. 
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FORD  FAMILY  AND  ARMS. — To  which 
family  of  Ford  does  the  crest  of  a  lion 
rampant  and  a  demi-lion  rampant  belong  ? 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  give  me  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Richard  Ford, 
genealogist,  born  in  or  about  1776  (probably 
at  Somerset).  He  died  at  the  Vicarage, 
Kew,  in  1842,  having  previously  resided  at 
Worcester  Park  House,  Surrey,  and  5, 
Ladbrooke  Terrace,  Notting  Hill.  He  had 
a  large  family. 

My  grandfather  Dr.  Alfred  Ford  had  the 
pedigree  when  he  was  living  at  Pimlico 
about  1856. 

Please  reply  direct. 

ARTHUR  NAPIER  FORD. 
Homestead,  (Jxondge  Road,  Surbiton. 

LORD  BYRON  AND  CAPT.  CRAWLEY. — I 
shall  be  much  obliged  for  a  reference  to  the 
original  of  the  following  story,  which  I  take 
from  '  A  Treatise  on  the  utility  of  Swimming,' 
by  H.  Kenworthy,  1846,  p.  21  : — 

"  Capt.  Crawley  of  the  Philomel  British  brig  ot 
war  and  Lord  Byron,  after  a  merry  day  spent  on 
shore  at  the  island  of  Solmondrachi,  were  returning 
on  board  the  brig,  when  the  boat  was  upset  by  a 
squall  of  wind.  His  lordship  saved  Capt.  Crawley's 

life  by  pulling  him  on  the  keel  of  the  boat 

[Byron]  swam  to  an  Italian  vessel  three  miles  dis- 
tant, from  whence  a  boat  was  sent  for  his 
companion,  who  but  for  this  act  of  high  intrepidity 
must  have  perished." 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

FREEMASONRY  :  W.  GORDON. — An  alleged 
exposure  of  Freemasonry  appeared  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  a  book  entitled 
'  Every  Young  Man's  Companion,'  of  which 
the  author  or  editor  was  a  W.  Gordon. 
The  British  Museum  Library  has  a  copy  of 
the  third  edition,  dated  1759.  Can  any 
reader  give  me  the  date  of  the  first  edition  ? 

LATHOMTJS. 

PIG  GBASS  :  FIONING  GRASS. — This  is  a 
weed  which  grows  in  some  cornfields,  and 
runs  to  a  great  length  along  the  ground. 
The  commonest  name  for  it  amongst  farm- 
ing men  is  "pig-grass,"  and  they  consider 
it  quite  useless. 

What  may  be  the  allusion  to  Richardson 
in  the  following  lines  ? 

Haste,  0  Richardson,  and  with  thee  bring 

The  very  longest  of  fioning  string. 

I  see  thee  coming  ;  thy  fame  it  spreads  around  ; 

But  oxen  they  will  rue  the  day 

When  they  gave  up  turnips  for  the  best  of  hay. 
The  lines  were  given  me  by  an  old  lady  who 
first  heard  them  about  1815-20,  and  were, 
she    thought,    from    a    political    broadsheet 
of  that  time,  i  THOS.  RATOLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


NUNS  AS  CHAPLAINS. — In  an  article  on 
Kirklees  Priory,  by  S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A., 
in  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal, 
part  63,  p.  325,  1901,  it  is  stated  in  a  note 
that 

"the  chaplains  ot  nuns  were   sometimes  women. 
See  Jessopp's  'Visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich 
(Camden  Society),  p.  291,  and  Eckenstein's  '  Women 
under  Monasticism,'  pp.  376-7.    Chaucer's  Prioress 
had  with  her  a  nun  *  that  was  her  chapleyne.      See 
prologue  to  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  lines  163-4. 
The  lines  of  Chaucer  referred  to  are  : — 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre, 
upon  which  the  editor  of  my  edition  (1853) 
observes  in  a  note  : — 

"  These  and  the  following  lines  have  been  con- 
demned by  Tyrwhitt  as  spurious.  See  his  Dis- 
course, p.  78." 

Upon  what  authority  does  Tyrwhitt  call 
them  spurious  ?  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
Dr.  Jessopp's  and  Eckenstein's  views  ? 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S-IN-THE-WEST  :  ITS  CLOCKS. 
— The  famous  projecting  clock  and  its  two 
figures  have  been  lost  to  Fleet  Street  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Their  cost  and  date 
of  erection  are  well  known  : — 

"On  the  18th  of  May,  1671,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrys, 
then  living  at  the  end  of  Water  Lane,  London, 
made  an  offer  to  build  a  new  clock  with  chimes, 
and  to  erect  two  figures  of  men  with  pole-axes, 

whose  office  should  be  to  strike  the  quarters .The 

whole  of  this  he  proposed  to  perform  and  to  keep 
it  in  order  for  the  remuneration  of  £80  and  the  old 
clock."— Denham's  4  St.  Dunstan-in- the- West. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  vestry  finally  agreed 
to  give  the  sum  of  35Z.  and  the  old  clock 
"  for  as  much  of  his  plan  as  they  thought 
proper  to  adopt,  and  on  the  28th  October, 
1671,  the  work  was  completed." 

Is  anything  known  about  this  earlier 
clock  ?  With  respect  to  the  "  two  figures 
of  men  to  strike  the  quarters,"  is  it  possible 
that  Harrys  was  replacing  earlier  figures, 
or  improving  upon  an  Augsburg  clock  used 
in  the  church  before  1671  ? 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

ENGRAVING  BY  J.  G.  WILL  AFTER  TOCQUE. 
— I  wish  to  learn  the  name  of  the  original 
of  an  engraved  portrait.  Size  of  plate, 
7  Jin.  by  6  Jin.  Full  face,  half-length, 
tie  wig,  dress  coat  and  waistcoat ;  curtain 
Behind  drawn  back  to  show  books  on  shelves. 
The  portrait  is  within  oval.  The  shield 
Dears  :  Per  chevron  and  pale  arg.,  gu.,  and 
azure ;  a  chevron  chequy  arg.  and  gu.  ,* 
n  chief  a  pale  or  charged  with  three  hurts 
Between  2  stags'  heads  vert  and  or  ;  in  base 
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a  hillock  and  a  mullet  arg.  Crest  :  2  arms 
embowed  holding  an  anchor.  Motto : 
"  Servare  modum,  naturam  sequi,  ftnemque 
tueri."  Underneath  : — 
Few  know  my  Face,  tho'  all  Men  do  my  Fame ; — 
Look  strictly,  and  you  '11  quickly  guess  my  Name  : 
Through  Deserts,  Snows  and  Rain  I  made  my  Way, 


WORDS     AND     PHRASES     IN     OLD 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 

(10  S.  xi.  469;    xii.   10.) 

Buffer. — Under  the  form  "  bufa "  this 
word  will  be  found  in  the  'N.E.D.'  in  the 
sense  of  a  dog ;  while  under  "  buffer " 
Farmer  and  Henley  give  no  fewer  than 
eight  definitions  in  their  '  Slang  and  its 
Analogues.' 

Caly. — Years    ago    I    noted    at   p.    80    of 

DUTCH  BOY  AND  THE  DYKE. — I  shall  be  I  Romans's  *  Florida  '  the  following   passage, 
greatly  obliged  if  some  reader  can  give  me  |  describing  the  Indian r   "  -1 1-fc  " 


My  Life  was  daily  risqu'd  to  gain  the  Day  !— 
Glorious  in  Thought  1  but  now  my  Hopes  are  gone  ; 
Each  friend  grows  shy, — and  I  'm  at  last  undone. 

"Feint  par  L.  Tocque".  Et  grave"  par  J.  G.  Will 
en  1745.  Sold  by  B.  Cole,  the  corner  of  King's 
Head  Court,  near  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn." 

E.  H.  BATES. 


dates    and    authorities    for    a    Dutch    tale. 


jame  of   "  chunke 
"  They  make  an  alley  of  about  two  hundred 


The  incidents  relate  to  a  brave  boy  who,  feet  in  length,  where  a  very  smooth  caly 
finding  a  leak  in  a  dyke  as  he  was  going  ground  is  laid,  which  when  dry  is  very  hard "; 
home  somewhat  late  at  night,  stopped  the  and  I  concluded  that  "  caly  "  was  a  mis- 
place with  his  hand  until  he  was  relieved  |  print  for  clay.  ^  —  • — '~  "*-  •*""" — 


overflowed. 


A.  G. 


for    clay.     Romans's    work    contains 

next   morning   by  some  passer-by,   and  so    various     typographical    peculiarities,     some 
saved  the  neighbouring  village  from  being  |  intentional,  some  not. 

Campus. — The  "  accurately  dated  instance 
prior  to  1880  "  MR.  THORNTON  will  find  in 
a  paper  printed  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  for  March, 
1897,  iii.  431-7.  The  word  arose  in  1774 — 
exactly  how  is  not  known — at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University), 
whence  it 
and 

until  about 
everywhere 
The  latter 


FLINT  PEBBLES  AT  BRIGHTON. — Brighton 
beach  is  covered  with  more  or  less  rounded 
flint  pebbles,  caused,  of  course,  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  with  comparatively  few  broken 
or  chipped.  Inland,  everywhere,  are  to  be 
found  immense  quantities  of  pieces  of  flint, 


indications  that  they  were  once  more  or  less 
round,  like  those  on  the  beach — unbroken 
or  unchipped  pieces  being  as  few,  I  should 
say,  as  broken  pieces  on  the  beach.  Can 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  explain  this  ? 

J.  BROWN. 
88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 


spread    south,    then 


1870  it  had  supplanted  almost 
the  earlier  "  college  yard." 
term,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Americanisms,  was  in  use  at  Harvard 
College  in  1639,  still  remains  in  use  there, 
and  was  employed  at  Princeton  when  the 
word  "  campus  "  originated.  MR.  THORN- 
TON is  mistaken  in  defining  "  campus "  as 
the  common  expression  for  a  college 
playground."  At  a  few  colleges  the  word 


LORY  OR  LAWRY  FAMILY. — I  should  be 

flad    of    any    information    concerning    this 
imily.     Richard     Lory    of     St.     Anthony, 

Cornwall,  married  in  1681  at  St.  Keverne,    has"  this  restricted  meaning,  but  usually  it 
Cornwall,     Emblyn     Kyner.     Their     great-    means  the  college  grounds  in  general, 
grandson    Jacob    of    St.    Keverne    married  |      Cradley. — I  take  this  to  be  an  adjective 

formed  from  "  cradle."  If  so,  "  cradley 
land  "  is  land  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
cradle,  "  a  light  frame  of  wood  attached  to 
a  scythe,  having  a  row  of  long  curved  teeth 
parallel  to  the  blade,  to  lay  the  corn  more 
evenly  in  the  swathe  "  ('  N.E.D.'). 

Dandles. — In  The  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette  of 
18  Dec.,  1812,  are  the  following  lines,  taken 
from  an  Albany  paper  of  9  Dec.  : — 
He  goes,  he  goes,  the  Conqueror  goes — 
Clap  your  dandles,  shake  your  toes." 


there  in  1773  Alice  Harvey  of  Grade.  One 
of  his  sons  was  William,  Commander  R.N. 
I  especially  want  to  know  who  were  Jacob's 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  who  their  descend- 
ants are.  T.  W.  PENDARVES  LORY. 
Lowestoft. 

EARII  OF  BRISTOL'S  HOUSE. — Where  was 
the  Earl  of  Bristol's  house  in  the  City  in 
1628  ?  (Rev.)  S.  SLADEN. 

63,  Ridgmount  Gardens,  W.C. 


BEC-EN-HENT,"  HOUSE-NAME. — Can  any    "  He  comes,  he  comes,  the  General  comes— 
of   your   readers   kindly   explain   the   origin    Bite  your  fingers,  suck  your  thumbs.  "- 


and  meaning  of  these  words  ? 


J.  HERBERT. 


These  lines,  whether  from 
pretended    "old    ballad," 


real  or  merely 
perhaps    a 


are 
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satirical  version  of  Carey's  famous  song 
"  He  comes,  he  comes,  the  hero  comes." 
But  the  word  "  dandles "  is  doubtless  a 
misprint  for  daddies.  In  The  Yankee 
(Boston,  Mass.)  of  11  June,  1813,  occur  the 
lines  : — 

I  call'd  on  Old  Rifle  at  Burlington  Bay, 
Shook  his  daddle,  and  ask'd  him  the  news  of  the 
day. 

For  "  daddle  "  see  the  '  N.E.D,'  where  1785 
is  the  earliest  example  recorded. 

Dumb  Betty. — In  Bartlett's  '  Dictionary 
of  Americanisms'  (1878)  defined  as  "a 
washing  machine,  barrel-shaped,  with  a 
rotary  shank."  I  have  several  examples  of 
the  term. 

Fanny  Wright. — Frances  Wright  was  a 
Scotchwoman,  having  been  born  at  Dundee 
6  Sept.,  1795.  Why  MB.  THORNTON  says 
that  "  she  married  (?)  a  man  named  Darus- 
mont,"  I  do  not  know  ;  for  the  marriage, 
though  an  unhappy  one,  certainly  took 
place.  In  the  notice  of  her  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
the  marriage  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
France  in  1838.  This  is  an  error,  as  appears 
from  the  following  notice  taken  from  Niles1 
Register  (Baltimore)  of  31  March,  1832 
(xlii.  83)  :— 

"  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Wright  has  married 
a  Frenchman  at  Paris — the  aid  of  Lucina  was 
invoked  by  her  previous  to  the  wedding." 

In  the  same  paper  of  2  Aug.,  1834,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Madam  Darusmond,  formerly 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  is  delivering  lectures 
on  education  in  London  "  (xlvi.  380.)  Her 
husband's  name  was  Phiquepal  Darusmond. 
The  date  of  her  death— 2  Dec.,  1852— 
given  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  is  also  incorrect. 
The  Daily  Evening  Transcript  (Boston, 
Mass.)  of  Friday,  17  Dec.,  1852,  had  a 
notice  of  her,  beginning  as  follows  : — 

"  Death  of  Fanny  Wright.— It  is  announced,  that 
this  celebrated  female,  latterly  known  as  Madame 
D'Arusmond,  died  very  suddenly  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday  last  {i.e.  14  Dec.]." 

But  in  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio)  of  Wednesday,  22  Dec., 
1852,  we  read  (xix.  203)  : — 

"  Frances  Wright  D'Arusmont — better  known  as 
*  Fanny  Wright ' — died,  in  our  city,  on  Monday  of 
last  week  [i.e.  13  Dec.],  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
received  by  her  some  months  since.  She  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  [an  error  for  fifty-seven], 
and  was  pretty  extensively  known  as  a  progressiveite 
in  religion— that  is,  one  who  wished  to  upset  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  could  use  nothing  better  in  place 
of  it.  She  has  a  husband  living  somewhere  in  the 
world,  and  a  daughter,  we  believe,  now  resident  in 
New  York  City." 

Her  '  Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
America,'  published  in  1821,  was,  so  far  as 


I  remember,  the  first  book  about  this 
country  written  by  a  woman  born  in  the 
British  Isles.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

"  Buffer  "  and  "  buffing  "  are  from  Fr. 
bouffer,  bouffe,  to  swell,  swollen  :  a  "  puffed  " 
person,  swollen  with  self-importance  or 
pretence. 

"  Caly  ground  "  I  have  always  understood 
to  be  solid  ground,  as  distinguished  from 
swampy.  In  that  case  it  is  either  from  Fr. 
cole,  steady,  of  firm  foundation,  or  Sp. 
calar,  chalky,  of  calcareous  foundation. 

"  Cradley  ground  "  is  probably  named  as 
suitable  to  the  short  up-and-down  strokes 
of  a  reaping-cradle  ;  but  it  may  refer  to 
the  rocking  motion  of  teams  which  have 
to  cross  it. 

"  Dandles "  is  old  baby-talk,  and  not 
more  an  Americanism  than  "  tootsies "  or 
"  ol'  'weetums  "  would  be.  If  the  "  old 
ballad "  ever  existed,  it  was  probably  a 
nursery  rime. 

A  "  dumb-betty "  was  simply  a  dumb- 
waiter. The  figure  of  speech  is  the  same  in 
both  cases — a  dummy  servant. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Archbishop  Laud's  orders  enjoined  at  his 
metropolitical  visitation  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chichester. 

"4.  That  you  use  some  means  with  Mr.  Peter 
Coxe,  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Chichester,  that 
the  piece  of  ground  called  Campus  now  in  his  pos- 
session be  laid  open  again ;  that  the  Scholars  of 
your  free  School  may  have  liberty  to  play  there,  as 
formerly  they  have  had  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  if  he 
shall  refuse,  to  give  us  notice,  or  our  Vicar-General, 
upon  what  reason  and  ground  he  doth  it." 

R.    H.    CODRINGTON,   D.D. 

Chichester,      

STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  (10  S.  xi.  441). — Regarding  the  state- 
ment that  Bosworth  Field  is  "  unmarked  by 
any  memorial,"  I  take  leave  to  say  that  about 
forty  years  ago  I  visited  the  spot  and  made 
my  way  to  (as  it  was  locally  called)  "  King 
Dickon's  Well,"  on  a  stone  above  which  was 
a  Latin  inscription,  stating,  if  1  rightly 
remember,  that  King  Richard  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  had  slaked  his  thirst  there, 
it  would  be  interesting  if  some  resident  in 
Market  Bosworth,  which  is  near  by,  would 
supply  a  copy  of  this  inscription. 

HENRY  SMYTH. 

Stanmore  Road,  Edgbaston. 

In  the  park  of  Rush  ton  Hall,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Naseby,  there  is  an  alcove  placed 
on  an  eminence  from  which  one  looks  in  the 
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direction  of  the  battlefield.  In  this  alcove 
the  following  lines,  written  by  Dr.  Bennet, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  have  been  placed  : — 

Where  yon  blue  field  scarce  meets    our  streaming 

eyes 

A  fatal  name  for  England,  Naseby,  lies. 
There  hapless  Charles  beheld  his  fortunes  cross'd, 
His  forces  vanquished,  and  his  kingdom  lost. 
There  gallant  Lisle  a  mark  for  thousands  stood, 
And  Dormer  sealed  his  loyalty  in  blood  ; 
Whilst  down  yon  hill's  steep  side  with  headlong 

force 

Victorious  Cromwell  chased  the  Northern  horse. 
Hence  Anarchy  our  Church  and  State  profaned, 
And  tyrants  in  the  mask  of  freedom  reigned. 
In  times  like  these,  when  party  bears  command, 
And  faction  scatters  discord  throjigh  the  land, 
Let  these  sad  scenes  an  useful  lesson  yield. 
Lest  future  Naseby  s  rise  in  every  field. 

H.  PAGE. 

Leicester. 

I  was  on  Bosworth  Field  in  September 
last.  "  Dickon's  Well " — as  it  is  called 
locally — was  then  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. It  bore  a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  affixed  in  1812,  when  the 
well  was  restored  and  cleaned  out  by  Dr. 
Pau.  Unfortunately,  the  tablet  is  much 
defaced  by  'the  carved  initials  and  names 
of  foolish  visitors.  It  is  about  time  that  a 
short  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  making 
this  wanton  mutilation  of  public  monuments 
a  penal  offence.  JOHN  B.  TWYCROSS. 

Streatham  Hill. 

There  is  a  remarkable  pedestal,  as  it  is 
called,  near  Leominster,  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  in  1461,  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  celebrated  by 
Shakespeare ;  see  '  Henry  VI.,'  Part  III. 
Act.  II.  Sc.  i. 

It  is  curious  that  no  monument  or  column 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Towton,  one  of 
the  greatest  battles  ever  fought  in  England. 

MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE  would  find  much  in- 
formation concerning  battlefields  and  com- 
memorative monuments  in  England  in 
'Visits  to  Fields  of  Battle,'  by  Richard 
Brooke,  F.S.A.,  which  has  also  excellent 
plans.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

LYNCH  LAW  (10  S.  xi.  445,  515).— The 
case  of  the  Irishman  Lynchy,  mentioned  by 
M.,  cannot  possibly  have  any  relation  to 
"  lynch  law,  '  or  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
term.  Indiscriminate  murder  out  of  revenge 
is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  never  was  called 
"  law."  Lynch  law  is  a  formal  though 
extra-legal  trial — the  lynchers  professing 
to  represent  for  the  time  society  itself, 
freed  from  artificial  restraints  which  hamper 
its  proper  action — on  the  alleged  ground  of 


offences  recognized  as  felonies  by  the  very 
law  which  they  supplant,  though  not 
perhaps  chargeable  with  the  same  penalties. 
I  am  of  course  not  excusing  lynch  law,  but 
simply  defining  it.  This  is  the  original  and 
genuine  meaning :  the  later  development, 
where  a  mob  simply  seize  an  alleged  offender 
and  murder  him  without  even  the  form  of 
trial,  often  after  he  has  been  legally  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  substituting  a  mob  murder  for 
a  legal  execution — often,  too,  for  trivial 
offences  punishable  lightly  or  not  at  all  by 
law — is  not  lynch  law  at  all,  but  merely 
mob  violence,  though  it  usurps  the  name 
of  the  former.  Even  this  is  legitimate 
compared  with  the  action  of  a  band  which 
simply  perpetrates  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
innocent  people  in  revenge  for  what  no 
society  ever  made  even  a  legal  offence. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  term,  it  sprang 
from  no  such  event  as  this. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

MR.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS  is  positive,  but 
not  convincing.  The  practice  of  inflicting 
summary  punishment  upon  hated  or 
suspected  persons  is  not  peculiar  to  America, 
but  was  known  in  Great  Britain  many 
centuries  ago — in  England  under  the  names 
"  Lydford  Law  "  and  "  Halifax  Law,"  and 
in  Scotland  under  the  names  "  Cowper  Law  " 
and  "  Jedburgh  Justice."  It  hardly  helps, 
then,  to  tell  us,  as  MR.  MATTHEWS  does, 
that  in  America  there  was  formerly  another 
name.  The  only  points  are  :  (1)  When  did 
the  equivalent  expression  "  Lynch  Law " 
come  in  ?  and  (2)  What  was  its  origin  ? 
The  'N.E.D.'  answers  the  first  point  with 
the  date  1817,  from  an  American  book, 
but  leaves  the  second  point  unanswered. 
The  'Annual  Register'  for  1816,  with  its 
account  of  the  treatment  of  Lynchy  in 
Ireland,  gives  a  possible  clue,  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  '  N.E.D.'  should  have  been  called  ; 
for,  having  regard  to  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  to  America,  which  had 
then  begun,  there  would  be  nothing  sur- 
prising in  finding  that  an  American  writer 
was  early  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
Lynchy's  case.  MR.  MATTHEWS  cites  two 
writers  on  the  origin  of  the  expression,  but 
shows  them  to  be  mutually  destructive. 

M. 

LTJMLEY  FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  508).— The 
descent  of  the  Earls  of  Scarborough  from 
Uchtred,  son  of  Liulf  by  Aldgita,  daughter 
of  Earl  Aldred  and  sister  of  Elfleda,  wife 
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of  Siward,  governor  of  Northumberland,  is 
based  upon  no  evidence,  and  may  be  treated 
as  pure  fiction.  This  Uchtred  is  named  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  monastery  of  Yarrow, 
as  were  Liulf  his  father  and  Earl  Aldred, 
his  maternal  grandfather  (Leland,  '  Col- 
lectanea,' ed.  1774,  p.  383).  His  brother 
Morcar  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  monks  as  a  novice  by  his  kinsman  Earl 
Waldeve  when  the  Earl  gave  the  church  of 
Tynemouth  to  that  monastery  (ibid.  ; 
Hoveden,  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  134;  'Hist. 
Dunelm.  Script.  Tres,'  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  xviii  ; 
'  Sym.  Dunelmensis,'  Surtees  Soc.,  i.  99). 
Of  Uchtred  and  Morcar,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nothing  further  is  known.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  Uchtred  was  the 
"  Utredus  films  Ligolfi "  who  gave  to  St. 
Mary  of  York  a  third  part  of  Croglin  with 
the  church,  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  Eston, 
parish  of  Arthuret,  the  mill  of  Scotby,  half 
a  ploughlancl  in  Cumwhinton,  and  tithe  of 
the  demesne  of  Temple  Sowerby  ('  Cal. 
Chart.,  1300-1326,'  p.  116).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  places  here  named 
descended  in  the  line  of  the  donor.  The  notes 
relating  to  these  gifts  compiled  by  Chancellor 
Prescott  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Register  of 
Wetherhal '  indicate  that  those  towns  were 
soon  after  in  the  possession  of  different 
holders  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
fees. 

A  full  century  after  the  murder  of  Liulf, 
father  of  Uchtred  and  Morcar,  which 
occurred  in  A.D.  1080,  the  first  upon  record 
of  the  house  of  Lumley  comes  into  view  in 
the  person  of  Matthew  de  Lumley,  who 
confirmed  to  Uchtred,  son  of  Uchtred  de 
Udeshende,  and  his  heirs  the  town  of 
Woodsend,  which  the  grantor's  father  and 
uncle  (unnamed)  had  given  to  the  said 
Uchtred,  son  of  Uchtred.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  deed  is  Geoffrey  de  Conyers, 
parson  of  Sockburn,  who  is  named  in  the 
Durham  Pipe  Roll  for  1195-6  ('Priory  of 
Finchale,'  Surtees  Soc.,  76).  About  this  time 
Agnes,  relict  of  Ralph  Prenthut  of  Lumley, 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Finchale  many  parcels 
of  land  in  Lumley,  a  fishery  in  Wear,  and 
rent  in  Woodsend  ;  amongst  the  attestants 
being  Matthew  de  Lumley  and  Matthew 
his  son  (ibid.,  113).  In  the  time  of  Bishop 
Hugh  Pusac,  probably  between  1180  and 
1190,  William,  son  of  Uchtred,  with  the 
consent  of  Juetta  his  wife  and  Agnes, 
sister  of  the  same  Juetta,  gave  to  Gerard 
the  Marshal  in  marriage  with  the  grantor's 
sister  a  parcel  of  land  in  Durham  lying 
before  the  monks'  gate  ('  Feod.  Prioratus 
Dunelm.,'  Surtees  Soc.,  198  n.).  Juetta 


and  Agnes  were  daughters  and  coheiresses 
of  Robert  de  Heseldene,  Agnes  being  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Prenthut  of  Lumley.  There 
are  indications  that  William,  son  of  Uchtred, 
acquired  the  name  of  Lumley  from  lands 
obtained  in  that  town  by  marriage  to  the 
coheiress  of  Robert  de  Heseldene  ( '  Priory 
of  Finchale,'  113).  It  is  possible  that 
William,  son  of  Uchtred,  was  brother  of 
Uchtred,  son  of  Uchtred  de  Woodsend,  and 
that  both  were  kinsmen  of  Matthew  de 
Lumley  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  William 
and  Matthew  were  brothers,  as  asserted  by 
Segar  in  his  '  Baronage.'  In  1211  and  again 
in  1213  Roger  de  Audre  and  William  de 
Lumley  each  rendered  account  of  40s.  for 
surety  of  Robert  Bertram  (Pipe  Rolls). 

The  evidences  for  proof  of  the  descent 
of  Roger  de  Lumley,  Kt.,  from  William, 
son  of  Uchtred,  are  inadequate,  but  surer 
ground  is  reached  in  1269,  when  Sibyl, 
wife  of  Roger  de  Lumley,  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of 
Hugh  de  Morewich,  and  then  aged  21 
years  ('  Cal.  Inq.,'  i.  230,  246). 

W.  FABBEB. 

Hall  Garth,  Carnforth. 

G.  D.  would  probably  do  well  to  consult 
'  Records  of  the  Lumleys  of  Lumley  Castle,' 
by  Edith  Milner,  edited  by  Edith  Benham 
(George  Bell  &  Sons,  1904). 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

CAWDOB  DISPATCH  (10  S.  xi.  508).— The 
Cawdor  dispatches  and  letters  referred  to 
by  G.  H.  W.  are  in  my  possession.  They 
are  inserted  in  my  Holland  Rose's  '  Napoleon,' 
extra-illustrated  into  28  vols.  folio  (see 
'  Collectanea  Napoleonica,'  A.  M.  Broadley 
and  W.  V.  Daniell,  p.  48).  Other  portions 
of  them  are  published  in  '  Napoleon  and 
the  Invasion  of  England  '  (H.  F.  B.  Wheeler 
and  A.  M.  Broadley,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.).  They 
are  also  alluded  to  in  '  Dumouriez  and  the 
Defence  of  England  against  Napoleon.' 
They  have  not  been  published  in  extenso, 
but  all  the  material  portions  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  above  works  and  the  G.W.R. 
travel-book  'South  Wales,  the  Country  of 
Castles.'  A.  M.  BBOADLEY. 

The  Knapp,  Bradpole,  Bridport. 

NAMES  TEBKIBLE  TO  CHILDBEN  (10  S.  x. 
509  ;  xi.  53,  218,  356,  454).— To  the  names 
that  have  appeared  surely  Morgan  should 
be  added.  See  Prof.  Rhys's  '  Celtic  Folk- 
lore,' 1901,  vol.  i.  p.  372.  It  is  about  the 
lake  of  Glasfryn  in  Wales  : — 

"  Mrs.  Williams-Ellis's  own  words  :  '  Our  younger 
boys  have  a  crew  of  three  little  Welsh  boys  who 
live  near  the  lake,  to  join  them  in  their  boat-sailing 
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about  the  pool  and  in  camping  cm  the  island,  &c. 
They  asked  me  once  who  Morgan  was,  whom  the 
little  boys  were  always  saying  they  were  to  be  care- 
ful against.  An  old  man  living  at  Tal  Llyn,  "  Lakes 
End,"  a  farm  close  by,  says  that  as  a  boy  he  was 
always  told  that  "  naughty  boys  would  be  carried 
off  by  Morgan  into  the  lake."  Others  tell  me  that 
Morgan  is  always  held  to  be  ready  to  take  off 
troublesome  children,  and  somehow  Morgan  is 
thought  of  as  a  bad  one.'" 

There  is  more,  but  any  one  interested  had 
better  see  the  book.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 

The  name  of  Grimshaw  was  a  bugbear  to 
children  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  Incumbent  of  Haworth, 
near  Bradford,  the  home  of  the  Brontes. 

Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings 
tells  us  : — 

"  Even  now,  after  the  Lapse  of  more  than  50  years, 
the  natives  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the 
English ;  and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a 
jingling  ballad  about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly 
caparisoned  elephants  of  Sahib  Warren  Hastein." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbonrne  Rectory,  VVoodbridge. 

ARCHBISHOP  BLACKBURNE  (10  S.  xi.  508). 
— I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  our  friend 
the  REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD  that  there  is 
no  monument  or  stone  to  mark  the  place  of 
the  burial  of  the  above-named  prelate  in  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  nor, 
so  far  as  T  can  trace,  has  there  ever  been  one. 
Walcott,  in  his  'History  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Margaret,'  1847,  gives  a  list  of  61 
"  monuments  lost  or  destroyed,"  collected 
from  various  sources,  covering  a  long  series 
of  years,  but  does  not  record  one  to  this 
archbishop. 

It  may  be  worth  notice  that  there  are  in 
this  church  monuments  to  two  well-known 
prelates,  viz.,  Laurence  Womack,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  died  12  March, 
1685,  aged  73,  and  John  Leng,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  died  26  Oct.,  1727,  aged  62. 

Walcott  gives  the  following  extract  from 
the  registers  :  "  1743.  April  1.  Dr.  Lancelot 
Blackburn,  Ld  Archbishop  of  York." 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

"  BROKENSELDE  "  (10  S.  xi.  10,  58,  110 
172,  233,  517).— No  doubt  the  berne  in 
berne-selde  is  the  usual  M.E.  berne,  "  barn." 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  about  Aernselde. 
I  suppose  the  Ae  to  be  merely  a  playful 
printer's  variant  of  JE.  The  reference  is 
to  the  A.-S.  cern,  "  a  cot,"  duly  explained 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  s.v.  Earn,  "  a  place,  dwelling, 
hut  "  ;  common  in  compounds.  It  is  still 
common  in  the  form  ran-  in  the  word  ran- 


sack ;    and  explained  in  my  *  Concise  Eng. 
Etym.    Diet,'     ed.    1901    (previous    editions 
are     obsolete),     under    both    Ransack    and 
Rest  (1) — the  Gothic  spelling  being  razn. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT 

SWEDISH  PAINTERS  IN  ENGLAND  (10  S.  xi. 
467,  514).— In  December,  1700,  JohnHervey, 
1st  Earl  of  Bristol,  paid  Cotton  for  his 
master  Daula  (sic)  Wl.  15s.  for  a  three- 
quarters  portrait  of  his  wife.  In  May,  1711, 
he  paid  Michael  Dahl  21Z.  10s.  for  another 
portrait  of  his  wife.  I  think  this  must  be 
the  one  which  was  engraved  by  J.  Simon. 
It  belonged  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
who  died  in  1868,  and  was  sold  at  Christie's 
in  1869.  I  do  not  know  where  it  went. 

In  April,  1714,  Lord  Bristol  paid  Hans 
Hysing  167.  2,9.  Qd.  "  for  several  copies  of 
pictures  and  altering  others,  and  an  original 
portrait  of  Babel  ye  musician."  In  August, 
1715,  he  paid  him  6Z.  9s.  "for  my  dear 
wife's  picture  which  I  gave  ye  Countess  of 
Pickbourg."  I  do  not  know  where  this  is 
now. 

May  I  tack  on  a  query  which  seems  to 
concern  another  Swedish  artist  ?  There  are 
at  Shatley  Rectory,  Suffolk,  drawings  in 
chalk  of  two  children,  Frederick  William 
Hervey,  afterwards  1st  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster.  They  are  signed  Christina 

ey,  1772.     The  first  four  letters  of  the 

surname  are  illegible.     Who  is  the  artist  ? 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

We  have  at  Ecton  a  very  good  portrait 
of  an  ancestress  by  Michael  Dahl.  I  am 
writing  this  away  from  home,  or  would 
give  dates,  &c.,  of  the  portrait,  which  is 
always  much  admired,  a  picturesque  dress 
having  been  chosen  for,  or  by,  the  sitter. 
EDITH  M.  SOTHEBY. 

Ecton,  Northampton. 

SHIPS'  PERIODICALS  (10  S.  xi.  328,  376, 
418,  454). — A  periodical  was  circulated  on 
board  the  ship  Light  Brigade.  It  was 
composed  and  written  on  board,  and  after 
the  voyage  the  MS.  was  sent  to  London 
and  printed.  Its  title-page  has  :— 

*'  Salmagundi :  a  Weekly  Hash,  prepared  on 
board  the  Light  Brigade,  on  her  Voyage  from 
London  to  Brisbane,  in  the  Year  1863.  Henry 
Evans,  Commander.  Edited  by  a  Passenger. 
Nulli  Secundus.  London  :  John  Wilson,  93,  Great 
Russell  Street.  1863.  Price  one  florin."  8vo, 
300  copies,  pp.  50. 

On  the  same  vessel  and  the  same  voyage 
a  similar  weekly  periodical  was  circulated, 
called  The  Mainstay,  8vo,  afterwards 
printed  in  London.  D.  J. 
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RUBY  WEDDING  (10  S.  xi.  509).— This 
means  the  fortieth  anniversary.  The  follow- 
ing terms — some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  are 
known  wherever  English  is  spoken — may  be 
considered  worth  inserting  here  : — 


First    anniversary 

Second 

Third 

Fifth 

Seventh 

Tenth 

Fifteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-fifth 

Thirtieth 

Fiftieth 

Seventy-fifth 


Cotton  wedding. 
Paper  wedding. 
Leather  wedding. 
Wooden  wedding. 
Woollen  wedding. 
Tin  wedding. 
Crystal  wedding. 
China  wedding. 
Silver  wedding. 
Pearl  wedding. 
Golden  wedding. 
Diamond  wedding. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


I  have  a  newspaper  cutting  of  last  Feb- 
ruary (I  think  from  '  The  Office  Window  ' 
of  The  Daily  Chronicle)  wherein  the  following 
occurs  : — 

"After  forty  years  of  marriage  a  ruby  wedding 
is  legitimate,  and  seventy-five  justify  diamonds." 

At  7  S.  iii.  218  the  late  EVEBABD  HOME 
COLE  MAN  gave  a  list  of  wedding  anniver- 
saries, proceeding  by  fives  up  to  the  fiftieth 
and  then  a  jump  to  the  seventy-fifth.  In 
this  list  the  fortieth  is  "  Woollen,"  and  the 
thirtieth  "  Cotton  "  ;  but  for  the  latter  my 
cutting  has  "  Pearl." 

There  was  some  years  ago  a  controversy 
as  to  the  "  Diamond "  celebration  of  a 
wedding — whether  it  was  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary or  the  seventy-fifth. 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 

Sandgate. 

May  not  "  deudegfed  "  be  a  mistake  for 
deugeinfed,  fortieth,  from  deugain  (=dau 
ugain),  forty  ?  That  would  suit  the  ages  of  the 
sons  and  daughters.  The  Welsh  for  twen- 
tieth is  regularly  ugeinfed,  from  ugain, 
twenty  ;  where  is  such  a  word  as  "  dauddeg," 
to  be  found  ? 

As  to  why  the  fortieth  (or  any  other) 
anniversary  should  be  called  a  "  Ruby 
wedding  "  I  can  offer  no  conjecture. 

C.  S.  J. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  ENGRAVER  (10  S.  xii. 
9). — He  was  baptized  at  Wincanton  on 
3  July,  1768,  being  grandson  of  Ralph  and 
Ann  Newman,  and  son  of  Robert  and  Mary. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  nine  (five  sons 
and  four  daughters).  The  last  survivor  of 
that  generation  was  buried  at  Wincanton 
12  July,  1853.  An  ancestor  of  Robert  was 
a  leading  man  in  Wincanton  in  1638.  A 
lineal  descendant  is  now  living  at  Wey- 
mouth.  I  have  understood  that  Robert 


left  Wincanton  for  Bonningham,  and  that 
the  firm  of  engravers  in  London  originated 
with  him. 

An  engraving  of  Wincanton  was  done  by 
him  when  he  was  twenty-nine.  It  is  at 
sight  10  in.  by  7  in.,  and  inscribed  : — 

"Engraved  by  R*  Newman,  from  a  sketch  made 
by  him  on  the  spot.  S.W.  View  of  Wincanton, 
Somersetshire.  Dedicated  to  R.  Messiter,  Esq., 
of  Wincanton  by  his  most  obedient  servant  Robt. 
Newman.  London,  published  18' h  May,  1797,  by 
Robt.  Newman,  Engraver,  No.  1,  Charles  Street, 
Hatton  Garden." 

GEOBGE  SWEETMAN, 
Wincanton. 

Newman  designed  and  engraved  a  Masonic 
apron,  upon  which  is  the  date  1798.  A 
full  description  appears  in  the  printed 
Transactions  of  the  Lodge  of  Research, 
No.  2429  (Leicester),  for  1902-3  ;  and  a 
folding  plate  of  the  apron  is  contained  in  the 
volume  for  1905-6.  W.  B.  H. 

"  THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT  "  :  '  THE  NUN  ' 
(10  S.  xi.  249,  317,  438,  498,  518).— My  copy 
of  '  The  Nun  '  is  dated  1844,  and  published 
by  Seeley,  Burnside  &  Seeley.  The  line  in 
question  occurs  on  p.  105  of  this  edition. 
The  context  is  : — 

"But  we  were  separated  in  our  seventh  year,  and 
after  my  father's  death  I  lost  sight  of  my  mother 
and  sister  ;  yet  I  might  add,  in  the  words  of  a  beau- 
tiful song  of  my  own  county,  '  Though  lost  to  sight, 
to  memory  dear.'" 

S.  L.  PETTY. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Sherwood's  tale  '  The 
Nun  '  when  I  was  a  child  during  the  forties. 
It  belonged  to  a  governess  of  ours,  and  was 
then  quite  an  old  book,  published  probably 
about  1830  or  earlier.  C.  S.  J. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED  (10  S.  xi. 
429,  495  ;  xii.  12). — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  answering  MB.  F.  A.  RUSSELL'S  question 
respecting  my  query.  It  was  based  on 
Miss  Seward's  well-known  letter  to  Boswell, 
which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's  book, 
'A  Swan  and  her  Friends,'  p.  247.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  I  believed  the 
statement,  for  I  think  most  people  will 
agree  that  everything  which  "  the  Swan 
said  of  Dr.  Johnson  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  caution. 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PAN-GEBMANIC  PBESS  (10  S.   xi.   447).-- 
Alldeutsche  Blatter,    herausgegeben  vom  All- 
deutschen  Verbande,  erscheint  wochentlich 
Steglitzer   Strasse   77,   Berlin  W.    35,    19ter 
Jahrgang.  H.  GAIDOZ. 

Paris. 
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"HAUGHENDO  "  :   FYLDE  OATH  (10  S.  xi.  j 
509).  —  Haughendo,     for     auchten-dole  ;   lit.  ' 
"eighth  part,"    is   explained  in  the    '  Eng. 
Dial.  Dictionary,'  s.v.  haughendole  ;    and  in 
the  '  ISTew  Eng.  Dictionary,'  s.v.  eightin-dole. 

Some  account  of  the  A.-S.  h,  M.E.  gh, 
is  given  at  p.  92  of  my  '  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.'  The  usual  rule  is  that 
it  is  lost  after  a  long  vowel,  and  became 
/  after  a  short  one.  The  o  in  A.-S.  dohtor, 
"  daughter,"  was  short,  which  accounts 
for  an  / ;  but  was  usually  lengthened, 
which  accounts  for  the  loss  of  the  guttural. 
"  Sough "  not  only  became  "  suff,"  but 
gave  the  modern  "  surf."  But  here  the 
vowel  was  shortened ;  it  was  originally 
long.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MB.  G.  M.  TAYLOR  is  quite  right  in  surmis- 
ing that  in  "  laughter  "  and  "  daughter  "  a 
guttural  sound  was  the  original.  In  Tudor 
times  the  augh  words  were  sounded  gutturally 
throughout  England,  but  for  the  last  three 
centuries  the  capital  has  substituted  a/,  and 
the  guttural,  retreating  further  and  further 
north,  has  been  all  but  extirpated  from 
English  speech  by  the  widening  influence  of 
the  grammar  schools  : — • 
La  grammaire,  qui  salt  regenter  jusqu'aux  rois, 
Et  les  fait,  la  main  haute,  obe'ir  &  ses  lois. 
Such  names  as  Baughan,  Faugh,  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  Maughanby,  are  all  pronounced 
with  the  sound  of  /.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  a  similar  change  has  taken  place  in 
certain  Irish  names,  which  has  even  affected 
the  orthography.  We  find  beside  the  old 
historic  names  O'Morchoe  and  O'Donoghue 
the  Anglicized  corruptions  Murphy  and 
Dunphy.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

I  have  heard  the  oath  "  my  Gough " 
used  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  distinct 
guttural.  The  Anglo-Manx  dialect  has  many 
affinities  with  that  of  the  Fylde.  Whether 
this  oath  is  used  by  Welshmen  I  cannot  say. 
FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton  Vicarage,  Clitheroe. 

t  TMn.   HOLDEN  MAcMiCHAEL  also  refers  to  the 
JE.D.D.'J 

FOUNDERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA  (10  S.  xi.  489).— Pending  a  full 
reply  to  MR.  HIBGAME'S  query,  which  I 
trust  will  be  sent  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  the  following 
items  may  be  of  service. 

The  records  of  the  settlement  of  Norfolk 
County  exist  only  in  MS.,  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  there.  A  history  of  Norfolk,  &c., 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  1853,  by 
Wm.  S.  Forrest :  he  states  that  the  name 
was  given  by  its  first  explorer,  Col.  Thoro- 


good,  in  honour  of  his  native  English 
county,  from  which  he  first  emigrated  to 
Elizabeth  City  County,  afterwards  crossing 
the  James  to  the  southern  side.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  gives  no  dates,  except  "  1650  " 
as  a  minimum  at  head  of  chapter  ;  and  as 
Norfolk  County  was  granted  11  April,  1637, 
to  Henry  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Mal- 
travers,  it  must  have  been  constituted  before 
the  latter  date.  The  land  for  Norfolk  town 
(fifty  acres)  was  first  bought  under  an  Act 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  8  June,  1680  ; 
the  first  purchasers  of  lots  included  Peter 
Smith,  Richard  Whitby,  Henry  Spratt,  and 
Wm.  Porteus  ( Bruce' s  '  Economic  Hist. 
Virginia,'  ii.  552).  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1705.  FORREST  MORGAN. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

COMETS  (10  S.  xi.  489;  xii.  15). — Some 
few  years  ago  a  Yorkshire  lad  at  Christmas- 
time, playing  at  Pope  Joan,  used  words  to 
this  effect :  "  Why,  this  is  what  at  home 
we  call  '  comete.'  '  He  pronounced  the 
word  either  as  "  kumat "  or  "  kumait,"  I 
forget  which,  but  the  accent  was  strongly 
on  the  second  syllable.  Thinking  that  the 
name  might  possibly  have  been  introduced 
from  Spain,  I  looked  into  Baretti's  Spanish 
dictionary,  where  I  found :  "  Cometa,  1, 
comet ;  2,  kite  ;  3,  kind  of  game  at  cards." 
G.  C.  BILLESDON. 

JOHN  WALKER,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LUCIFER  MATCH  (10  S.  xi.  427). — See  also 
8  S.  iii.  466  ;  iv.  70,  134,  177,  273.  At  the 
second  reference  the  late  PROF.  TOMLINSON 
said  that  "  to  name  one  man  as  the  inventor 
of  the  lucifer  match "  could  only  result 
from  ignorance.  Although  I  fell  under  the 
Professor's  ban  on  this  occasion,  I  none  the 
less  welcomed  his  erudite  remarks  on  the 
subject  and  also  those  which  followed. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Bidwell  collection  of 
lamps  and  candlesticks  at  Messrs.  Puttick's 
rooms  on  3  July,  1906,  an  original  box  of 
"  R.  Bell's  Improved  Lucifers,"  containing 
thirty  matches  and  the  original  sandpaper, 
realized  nineteen  shillings. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

HOLT  CASTLE  AND  THE  BEATJCHAMP 
FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  308,  395,  490).— MR.  F.  A. 
EDWARDS  is  doubtful  whether  the  wife  of 
Walter  de  Beauchamp  was  daughter  or 
sister  of  Urse  d'Abetot.  She  was  daughter 
of  Urse,  and  sister  of  Roger  d'Abetot.  As 
Roger  was  banished  and  his  estates  forfeited, 
Walter  de  Beauchamp  must  have  obtained 
the  fief,  not,  to  speak  strictly,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  but  by  regrant  (Round,  '  Feudal 
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England,'  pp.  175-6  ;  Planche,  '  Conqueror 
and  his  Companions/  ii.  180).  Walter  also 
obtained  part  of  the  fief  of  his  wife's  uncle 
Robert  "  Dispensator  " — "  Robertus  Dispen- 
sator  f rater  Ursonis  de  Abbetot,"  as  he  is 
styled  in  a  charter  of  the  Empress  Maud  to 
William  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  Walter 
('Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,'  pp.  313-14). 
Robert's  fief  was,  however,  divided  between 
the  Beauchamps  and  the  Marmions  ('Feudal 
England,'  pp.  176,  194-5,  214).  This  led 
Mr.  Round  to  suggest  that  Urse  d'Abetot 
may  have  had  another  daughter,  married 
to  Robert  Marmion  (ibid.,  p.  176). 

"  Urso  "  and  "  Ursus  "  are,  of  course,  only 
Latinized  forms  of  Urse,  who,  it  may  be 
added,  was  never  "  Earl  of  Worcester." 

I  believe  that  no  connexion  has  been 
proved  between  the  above  Walter  de 
Beauchamp  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp, 
founder  of  the  Bedford  line  ( '  Conqueror 
and  his  Companions,'  ii.  180). 

G.  H.  WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 

I  am  aware  of  the  history  of  Holt  Castle 
under  the  Beauchamps,  Bromleys,  and  Lord 
Montforts  ;  I  want  to  ascertain  the  missing 
link  between  the  death  of  John  Wysham 
(c.  1480)  and  the  purchase  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley  (c.  1550).  In  1500  the  estate 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  John  Bourne, 
who  erected  considerable  domestic  buildings 
within  the  castle  walls.  Who  was  this 
gentleman,  how  did  he  get  the  castle,  and 
why  did  he  sell  it  so  soon  ?  TERTIUS. 

GROOM'S  COFFEE-HOUSE  (10  S.  xi.  145). — 
According  to  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  12  Feb- 
rurary  last,  Groom's  coffee  and  chop  house, 
next  door  to  "The  Rainbow,"  Fleet  Street, 
was  sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  1 1  February 
for  1,600Z.  With  it  went  the  special  recipe 
for  the  making  of  coffee,  a  secret,  or  supposed 
to  be  one.  The  lease  from  Christ's  Hospital 
had  seven  years  to  run,  at  a  ground  rent 
of  521.  10s.  per  annum,  with  sundry  small 
additional  payments  for  insurance  and  in 
lieu  of  land  tax.  The  net  profits  for  the 
past  few  years  were  said  to  approximate 
to  500Z.  per  annum.  The  Groom  family  set 
up  their  coffee  house  in  1700. 

ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

BEEZLEY  (10  S.  ix.  269,  338  ;  xi.  475).— I 
thank  MR.  PIERPOINT  for  his  reference 
Bacon's  Cycling  Map  locates  the  Sussex 
border  about  2  miles  east  of  Petersfield 
and  also  the  village  of  Rogate,  which  is 
undoubtedly  in  Sussex,  about  4  miles  eas 
of  that  place.  Bevan's  '  Tourist's  Guide  t< 


lampshire '     gives    the     distance     between 

etersfield     and    Rogate     as     4£    miles.     I 

lave  on  more  than  one  occasion  walked  the 

distance    in    an    hour    and    ten    minutes ; 

herefore  I  should  say  that  8J  miles  from 

Detersfield  to  the  Sussex  border  is  incorrect. 

F.  K.  P. 

CARSTARES  OR  CARSTAIRS  (10  S.  xi.  290, 

597,   497).— The  Rev.  James  B.   Johnstone 

in  his  '  Place-Names  of  Scotland,'  1892,  has 

ome  interesting  observations  on  this  name. 

He  says  : — 

"  The  joy  of  the  palaeontologist  when  he  cracks 
pen  a  limestone  nodule  arid  finds  therein  a 
magnificent  Productus,  every  curve  and  line  of  the 
hell  perfect,  is  hardly  greater  than  the  satisfaction 
»f  the  historical  philologist  when  he  first  discovers 
that  a  puzzling  and  prosaic  name  like  Carstairs 
originally  was  '  Casteltarres '  (sic,  c.  1170),  Terras 
>eing  a  familiar  Scotch  surname  to  this  day.  Even 
yet  all  will  not  be  well  unless  the  student  also 
mows  that  the  oldest  usage  of  the  word  '  castle '  in 
English  was  as  a  translation  of  the  Vulgate's  castel- 
um,  where  castellum  means  always,  not  a  fortress, 
jut  a  village.  Thus  Carstairs,  if  dressed  in  Saxon 
garb,  would  be  Tarreston,  in  Norman  garb  Tarres- 
ville."— Introduction,  p.  xv. 

"Carstairs  (Lanarkshire).  In  1170,  Casteltarres  ; 
_n  1592,  Carstairs.  O.E.  castel  (or  G.  caisteal) 
Terras,  '  T.'s  castle  or  fort ' ;  but  see  Castlebay. 
Terras  is  still  a  So.  surname  ;  and  cf.  '  Tarris- 
holme,'  1376,  in  Liddesdale."— Ibid.,  p.  59. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

"  AT  THE  BACK  OF  BEYOND  "  (10  S.  xi.  510). 

— The  *  N.E.D.'  defines  this  as  "  a  humorous 
phrase  for  ever  so  far  off,  some  very  out-of- 
bhe-way  place."  The  first  instance  given  of 
its  use  is  from  Scott's  '  Antiquary  '  (1816)  : 
"You  whirled  them  to  the  back  ^  of  beyont 
to  look  at  the  auld  Roman  camp." 

De  Quincey  describes  the  phrase  as  "  a 
smart  American  adage." 

WALTER  B.  KINGSFORD. 

United  University  Club. 

This  adverbial  expression  means  "at  a 
great  distance."  In  Scotland  it  is  synony- 
mous with  "fer  outby."  The  term  occurs 
in  the  following  ludicrous  phrase,  "  At  the 
back-o' -beyont,  where  the  grey  mare  fouled 
the  fiddler,"  i.e.,  threw  him  off  in  the  dirt. 
Jamieson  says  that  in  Roxburgh,  when  a 
person  is  asked  where  he  got  such  a  thing, 
and  does  not  choose  to  tell,  he  answers  that 
he  got  it  at  the  "  back-o'-beyont."  It  is 
used  satirically,  when  one  pretends  not  to 
believe  the  account  given  by  another  of  the 
place  where  he  met  with  anything. 

TOM  JONES. 

[MR.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL  also  refers  to  '  The 
Antiquary.'] 
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CABLYLE  AND  FBEEMASONBY  :  RICHARD 
CABLILE  (10  S.  xi.  370,  437;  xii.  13). — 
I  have  an  earlier  edition  than  1836,  the  date 
given  by  Mr.  RALPH  THOMAS.  The  title 
page  shows  : — • 

"An  Exposure  of  Freemasonry,  or  a  Mason's 
Printed  Manual,  with  an  introductory  Key- stone  to 
the  Royal  Arch  of  Freemasonry.  By  Richard 
Carlile.  London,  printed  and  published  by  R. 
Carlile,  62,  Fleet  Street.  1831." 
It  is  a  small  octavo  of  87  pages. 

I  have  also  a  later 

"Manual  of    the  First  Three  Degrees third 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Richard  Carlile. 
London,  printed  and  published  by  R.  Carlile,  Fleet 
Street.  Reprinted  and  published  by  W.  Dugdale, 
Holywell  Street,  1845." 

W.  B.  H. 

Carlile's  '  Manual  of  Freemasonry '  was 
originally  in  three  separate  parts  at  five 
shillings  each,  Parts  I.  and  II.  appearing  in 
1836,  and  Part  III.  in  1837.  The  last  named 
was  printed  and  published  by  Alfred  Carlile, 
Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  In  this  earlier 
form  the  volumes  are  of  interest  to  collectors 
of  Masonic  and  anti-Masonic  literature,  but 
later  they  were  much  altered  and  had 
some  vogue  as  quasi-authoritative  manuals. 
I  have  not  heard  of  their  being  of  great 
value,  and  very  much  doubt  the  story  of  their 
being  bought  up  and  destroyed. 

In  some  correspondence  I  had  with  the 
late  Mr.  Holyoake  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  best  life  of  Carlile  was  that  written 
by  his  daughter.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"RHOMBUS"  (10  S.  xi.  448,  518).— I 
regret  that  per  incuriaml  included  in  my 
reply  the  words  "  and  remains  to  be 
solved."  I  was  momentarily  misled  by 
Smith's  mention  of  the  fish  before  the 
geometrical  figure.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

FLEETWOOD  OF  CALWICH,  co.  STAFFOBD 
(10  S.  xi.  183).— In  The  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  viii.  503,  the  following  death,  on 
20  July,  1776,  is  reported  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Gerrard  Fleetwood  (son  of  Charles 
Fleet  wood,  Esq.,  late  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre)  at  Leeds,  a  performer  in  the  York  com- 
pany of  comedians." 

This  is  the  ensign  referred  to  by  R.  W.B.,  and 
as  his  son  Lieut.  John  Gerrard  Fleetwood, 
R.N.,  was  living  in  1811,  the  Calwich 
baronetcy  did  not  become  extinct  at  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fleetwood  in  1802. 

Charles  Fleetwood,  the  Drury  Lane 
patentee,  mentions  only  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Thomas,  in  his  will,  dated  20  July, 
1743  (though  provision  is  made  for  children 


born  later),  so  that  John  Gerrard  Fleetwood, 
who  died  at  Leeds,  must  have  been  born 
after  it  was  made. 

As  Lieut,  J.  G.  Fleetwood,  R.N.,  had 
children  living  in  1811,  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  male  representatives  now  alive 
descended  from  him ;  but  whether  their 
ancestor  was  the  male  next  of  kin  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who  died  in  1802,  is  still  an  open 
question. 

The  widow  of  the  Drury  Lane  patentee 
married  Francis  Hayman,  R.A.,  and  there 
was  one  daughter  born  of  this  marriage. 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWOBTHY, 
Bromley,  Kent. 

BENJAMIN  HANBTJBY'S  LIBBABY  (10  S. 
xii.  9). — This  library  was  sold  at  Messrs, 
Puttick  &  Simpson's,  20-22  April,  1864.  A 
copy  of  the  sale  catalogue,  with  prices  and 
names  of  purchasers,  may  be  consulted  at 
the  British  Museum  (Newspaper  Room). 

W.  ROBEBTS. 

SIB  CUTHBEBT  SLADE,  BT.  (10  S.  xi.  508), 
— The  second  baronet,  Sir  Frederic  William 
Slade  (1801-63),  Q.C.  and  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  married  Barbara,  sister  of 
George,  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  in  whose 
pedigree  the  descent  may  be  found — through 
the  Nevilles,  I  am  told.  A  descent  from 
the  English  Justinian,  Edward  I.,  is  not  an 
uncommon  distinction.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

"  VOLKSBUCHEB  "  (10  S.  xii.  9).— The 
complete  series  of  G.  O.  Marbach's  (not 
Marbuch's)  collection  of  "  Volksbiicher  " 
appeared  in  52  numbers,  published  at 
Leipsic  by  O.  Wigand,  from  1838  to  1849. 
A  copy  of  it,  bound  in  nine  volumes,  is 
preserved  in  the  Taylorian  Library,  Oxford. 

H.  KBEBS. 

"  FOSSEL,"  TEBM  APPLIED  TO  DIAMONDS 
(10  S.  xi.  186,  496). — May  we  conjecture  that 
this  term  is  a  misprint  for  faucet,  or  fauset, 
an  obsolete  word  applied  to  a  faceted  stone  ? 
See  quotations  (of  the  required  date)  in 
'  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  faucet,  sb.2 

L.  R.  M.  STBACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

DICKENS' s  "  AUTOMATON  D  ANCEBS  "  (10  S. 
xi.  289,  357). — Some  similar  contrivance  to 
Dickens's  "  piping  organ  of  weak  intellect, 
with  an  imbecile  party  of  automaton 
dancers,"  is  introduced  in  Donne's  second 
satire  (11.  15,  16)  :— 

As  in  some  Organs.  Puppits  dance  above 

And  bellows  pant  below,  which  them  do  move, 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 
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A  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.    By  J.  H.  Lupton,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
THE  late  Dr.  Lupton  was  well  known  to  be  a 
devoted  admirer  and  lifelong  student  of  the  famous 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  edited  his  various  works 
with  careful  notes  and  appendixes,  and  produced  a 
charming  Life  of  him  in  1887.  A  new  edition  of 
this  volume  is  now  issued,  and  will  be  welcome,  as 
this  year  is  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  school  with  which  Colet's  name  will 
always  be  associated.  Dr.  Lupton,  strange  to  say, 
entertained  some  doubts  whether  the  mystic 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,  to  which 
the  scholars  were  to  be  limited,  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  draught  of  fishes  recorded  in 
St.  Johnxxi.  11 ;  but  Fuller  knew  of  that  tradition, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  more  satisfactory 
reason  for  an  otherwise  arbitrary  number. 

Dean  Colet  as  a  man  of  light  and  leading  is 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  More  and  Fisher.  Stand- 
ing between  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation, 
he  had  sympathetic  affinities  with  both.  His 
liberal  opinions  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due 
to  his  intercourse  with  Erasmus,  his  bosom  friend. 
His  judicious  remarks  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  records  of  Creation  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  before  his  time,  and  the  morning-star  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

Many  incidental  points  of  literary  interest  emerge 
in  Dr.  Lupton's  delightful  volume.  He  notices,  for 
instance,  that  not  a  few  of  Shakespeare's  Latin 
quotations  are  borrowed  from  the  examples  in 
Lily's  Grammar,  from  which  he  acquired  his  "little 
Latin."  A  misprint  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
on  p.  156,  where  "  Sharmoveres  Lane"  should  cer- 
tainly be  Sheremoniers,  as  in  Stow's  '  Survey.' 

Ruined  and  Deserted  Churches.  By  Lucy  Eliza- 
beth Beedham.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
WE  have  here  an  interesting  little  book  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  not  much  has  been 
written.  The  author  includes  chapters  on 
'  Superseded  Churches  of  the  West  and  South,' 
*  Ruined  Churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,'  '  Two 
Churches  in  One  Churchyard,'  and  '  Guild, 
Wayside,  and  Chantry  Chapels.'  Her  style  is 
sentimental  and  unnecessarily  verbose.  Abund- 
ance of  detail  recalling  the  piety  of  the  past  is, 
however,  provided,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
illustrations  from  photographs.  Many  of  the 
stories  of  monuments  are  such  as  are  ignored  by 
all  except  a  few  zealous  antiquaries. 

We  hope  that  a  further  volume  continuing  the 
subject  may  appear  from  the  same  hand.  There 
are  plenty  of  examples  in  England  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  in  a  small  book  of  106  pages.  The 
beautiful  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  with  a  stone 
roof,  for  instance,  which  crowns  the  little  hill 
in  front  of  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset,  is  well  worth 
notice  ;  and  the  same  place  contains  a  finely 
buttressed  monastic  barn  of  great  size  and  spacious- 
ness, which  shows  the  massive  work  of  the 
fifteenth-century  builder.  If  the  author  had 
restrained  her  gift  for  quoting  verse,  often  of  no 
great  merit,  and  uttering  "  improving  "  remarks, 
and  thought  of  making  an  index,  we  should  have 
been  better  pleased. 


The  Heroine,  by  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  has 
been  reprinted  in  a  comely  form  by  Mr.  Frowde. 
That  this  success  of  1813  will  be  widely  read  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  but  the  book  has  a  good 
deal  of  interest  for  students  of  letters,  and  all 
that*  can  be  said  for  it  is  so  well  said  by  Prof. 
Raleigh  in  his  Introduction  that  readers  are 
likely  to  be  tempted  to  read  on.  The  adventures 
of  Cherubina  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  wit  and 
high  spirits,  if  once  we  can,  as  Prof.  Raleigh  says, 
"  accept  the  perilously  slender  illusion  "  of  the 
story.  At  his  best,  the  author  breaks  through, 
the  formal  veil  of  the  literary  manner  and  becomes; 
pointed  and  natural.  He  makes  pretty  play 
with  the  verse  he  includes,  and  is  deservedly- 
lauded  for  his  Johnsonian  parody  in  Letter  X. 

IN  the  new  series  of  'Cambridge  County 
Geographies,'  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  all 
the  work  of  Mr.  George  F.  Bosworth,  and  Norfolk- 
and  Suffolk,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dutt,  have- 
appeared.  These  brief  volumes— which  contain 
physical  and  geological  maps,  diagrams,  and  a  num- 
ber of  general  illustrations— are  decidedly  bright, 
and  attractive,  while  within  the  limits  assignee! 
they  afford  an  excellent  basis  for  more  detailed! 
study.  Each  contains  some  account  of  the  famous 
men  of  the  county,  climate,  and  administration, 
regarding  geography,  indeed,  in  a  very  different 
light  from  the  jejune  handbooks  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. We  hope  that  these  books  will  be  generally 
taken  up  in  schools,  and  serve  to  foster  a  more 
general  interest  in  a  country  full  of  attractions,  of 
which  the  ordinary  man  as  a  rule  knows  little. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  for  July  opens  with  an 
important  editorial  on  '  A  Purchase  Fund  for 
Works  of  Art,'  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  such  a. 
fund  ought  to  be  largely  a  Government  affair,  and 
might  be  entrusted  to  the -care  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  since  a  Committee  is  an 
unsatisfactory  body  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  an 
important  work  of  art.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  a  body  of  acknowledged  experts  should  be 
asked  to  draw  up  lists  of  masterpieces  which  ought 
to  be  bought  for  the  nation.  An  authentic  work  of 
Jaques  Daret,  painted  in  1434,  is  described,  and! 
illustrated  by  a  full-page  plate.  Other  plates  con- 
cern six  ladies  in  the  portrait  exhibition  in  Paris,, 
criticized  by  M.  Andre"  PeratS  in  continuance  of  his; 
article  in  the  June  number.  Mr.  E.  A.  Jones; 
notices  a  large  catalogue  of  drinking  horns,  silver 
cups,  and  spoons  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  The  cups,  as  is  shown  by  several 
illustrations,  are  particularly  fine.  Some  early- 
Portuguese  paintings  are  also  figured  and  described 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Cook,  revealing  a  source  of  art 
which  is  little  known  at  present.  '  Pictures  lately 
in  the  Collection  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians '  are 
also  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article.  The 
Hobbema,  'Cottages  under  Oaks,'  is  a  delightful 
picture,  which  was  once  in  an  English  collector's 
hands.  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.  write  concerning  the 
appreciation  of  their  Arras  tapestry  work  that  the 
"  closing  of  the  looms"  is  not  at  present  in  contem- 
plation, though  the  sale  of  the  tapestries  "barely 
compensates  for  the  loss  involved  in  training 
workers,  of  whom  only  a  minority  arrive  at 
fruition."  The  work  at  Merton  Abbey  certainly 
deserves  wider  recognition.  The  various  notes  and 
reviews  exhibit  that  expert  touch  on  which  we 
are  able  to  rely  in  The  Burlington,  and  which 
gives  it  a  secure  position  among  real  lovers  of  art. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JULY. 

MR.  JAMES  G.  COMMIN'S  Exeter  Catalogue  252 
contains  Britton  and  Brayley's  *  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,' 26  vols.,  calf  gilt,  &. 3s. ;  'Bridgewater 
Treatises,'  12  vols.,  full  calf,  II.  5s.;  'British 
Essayists,'  45  vols.,  12mo,  half -calf,  II.  12s. ;  Madame 
de  Steel's  '(Euvres  Completes,'  17  vols.,  full  calf, 
1820,  21. 5s. ;  and  Tim  Bobbin's  '  Lancashire  Dialect,' 
illustrated  by  Cruiksharik,  1828,  11.  4s.  A  fine 
copy  of  the  first  issue  of  'The  Complete  Angler' 
with  Hawkins's  notes,  1760,  is  21.  12s.  The  best 
edition  of  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyptians,'  3  vols., 
is  21.  There  is  an  interesting  series  of  Coleridge's 
Works,  Pickering,  1839-50,  16  vols.,  12mo,  cloth, 
21.  10s. ;  and  under  Commonwealth,  thirty  tracts 
dealing  with  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  1659-67, 
21.  2s. 

Messrs.  S.  Drayton  &  Sons'  Exeter  Catalogue 
203  contains  a  fine  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
Ackermann's  '  Microcosm,  of  London,'  3  vols., 
royal  4to,  211.  ;  Pilkington's  '  Dictionary  of 
Painters,'  2  vols.,  4to,  morocco,  1820,  31.  10s.  ;  and 
Burke's  '  Armory,'  1847,  11.  10s.  Under  Occult 
occur  Casaubon's  '  Treatise  proving  Spirits,'  1672, 
10s.  Gd.,  and  Sibley's  '  Astrology,'  2  vols.,  4to, 
circa  1800,  11.  Is.  Under  Paris  is  the  Edition 
de  Luxe  of  Menpes,  75  full-page  illustrations  in 
colour,  16s.  6d.  ;  under  George  Herbert  the 
fourth  edition  of  '  The  Temple,'  1635,  21.  10s.  ; 
and  under  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  the  Cruikshank 
edition  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  1852,  11.  12s.  Qd., 
and  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Minister's  Wooing,' 
1859,  11.  5s. 

Messrs.  Probsthain  &  Co.  have  just  issued  their 
fifteenth  Oriental  Catalogue,  dealing  with 
'Chinese  literature.  It  is  well  classified.  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Probsthain  in  an  introductory  note 
•states  that  it  contains  the  collection  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bushell,  physician  to  the  British 
Legation  at  Peking,  during  his  stay  in  China. 
On  his  return  he  kept  up  his  friendship  with  his 
books,  for  he  was  a  thorough  master  of  Chinese, 
reading  and  speaking  the  language  with  fluency. 
Sections  are  devoted  to  Journals  and  Transactions 
,of  Learned  Societies,  Bibliography,  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  Classics,  Religion,  &c.  Under  His- 
tory is  a  complete  copy  of  the  twenty-four  dynastic 
histories  of  China,  126  vols.,  half -calf,  151.  Another 
item  is  the  travels  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  in  the 
original  Chinese,  almost  unobtainable  even  in 
China,  25Z.  ;  and  under  Chin  Shin  So  is  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  inscriptions  on  bells,  mirrors, 
•stone,  &c.,  with  more  than  a  thousand  illustra- 
tions, 1821,  1QI.  Among  works  on  coins  is  one 
by  Li  Tso  Hien,  entitled  'Ku  Ch'uan  hui,'  5Z.  10s. 
The  author  is  said  to  have  spent  untold  sums 
upon  the  collection  of  coins  known  as  the  Weihien 
Collection.  There  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Peking  in  20  vols., 
1868,  10Z.  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  biblio- 
graphy, a  history  of  each  work  being  included.  A 
complete  set  of  The  China  Review  ;  or,  Notes  and 
Queries  on  the  Far  East,  in  parts  as  issued,  Vols.  I.- 
XXV.,  Hong  Kong,  1872-1901,  is  301.  Under 
Art  and  Sciences  is  Anderson's  *  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintings 
in  the  British  Museum,'  extremely  rare,  12Z.  12s. 

Mr.  Quaritch  has  just  issued  the  Third  Part 
of  his  Catalogue  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Books 
on  the  Fine  Arts.  It  opens  with  Medici  coloured 


reproductions.  A  choice  copy  of  Monnet's  '  De- 
scription abr6g6e  des  quinze  Estampes  sur  les 
principales  Journe"es  de  la  Revolution,'  oblong 
atlas  folio,  with  5  extra  plates,  half-morocco 
by  Riviere,  Paris,  1793-1802,  is  181.  18s.  There 
are  rare  and  curious  works  under  Pageants. 
These  are  headed  by  the  fine  series  of  37  plates 
(including  3  drawn  by  Hondius)  delineating  the 
funeral  rites  in  honour  of  Charles  V.  The  plates 
of  the  procession  joined  together  would  form 
one  large  plate  thirty-three  feet  in  length.  The 
volume  is  oblong  atlas  folio,  1559-1619,  251. 
Under  William  and  Mary  are  a  series  of  large 
Dutch  engravings  to  celebrate  William's  departure 
from  Holland,  his  coronation,  &c.,  Amsterdam, 
1689,  25L  There  is  a  list  of  over  150  items 
under  Palaeography  and  Facsimiles  of  Manu- 
scripts, followed  by  collections  of  original  drawings 
by  Phiz  :  '  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry,' by  Carleton,  1843,  63Z. ;  'Peter  Priggins,' 
by  Hook,  1840,  261.  ;  '  Jack  Hinton,'  150Z.  ; 
'  The  Daltons,'  '  Davenport  Dunn,'  and  '  Harry 
Lorrequer,'  140Z.  ;  '  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,'  210Z.  ; 
and  others.  Under  Pinelli  is  '  Orlando  Furioso,' 
with  the  original  drawings  by  Pinelli,  Rome, 
1828  -  9,  120L  Portraits  comprise  Guerin's 
'  Leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,'  24  exquisitely 
coloured  stipple  miniatures,  21Z.  ;  '  The  Kit-Cat 
Club,'  Horace  Walpole's  copy,  1735,  42Z.  ;  and 
Lodge's  '  Portraits,'  4  vols.,  folio,  large  paper, 
proof  impressions,  1821-34,  631.  Of  special 
interest  to  Americans  are  the  thirteen  portraits 
drawn  from  the  life  by  Du  Simitiere,  including 
Washington,  Baron  de  Steuben,  Silas  Deane, 
General  Reed,  &c.,  32 1.  They  are  very  scarce  ; 
Mr.  Quaritch  has  been  unable  to  trace  the  sale 
of  a  set  since  1880.  Under  Niagara  are  Cock- 
burn's  6  views,  26£  in.  by  17$  in.,  151.  15s.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  interesting  Catalogue  is  a 
superb  set  of  the  first  issues  of  the  71  plates  of  the 
'Liber  Studiorum,'  1,5002. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


jbotittz  to 


To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

CORRIGENDA.—  A  nte,  p.  10,  col.  2,  1.  9  from  foot. 
for  "double-pointed"  read  double-jointed.—  P.  12, 
col.  1,  1.  20  from  foot,  for  "Lownde's"  read 
Lowndess;  1.  7  from  foot,  for  "whether"  read 
whither. 

QMV  L.   R.   BRESLAR  ("Swank").—  See  10  S.  ix. 
J.  ROBISON.  —  We  do  not  advise  in  such  matters. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS    (JULY). 


PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDERS. 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
June  Catalogue  now  ready. 

Also  a  New  Greatly  Extended  and  much  Improved 

CATALOGUE  of  POPULAR  CURRENT  LITERATURE, 

STANDARD  BOOKS,  HANDY  REPRINTS, 

THE  BEST  FICTION,  &c. 

H.    J.     GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER  AND  DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 
55     &     57,     WIGMORE     STREET,     W. 


The  following  Catalogues  of  portions  of 

B.  H.  BLACKWELL'S  STOCK 

Are  in  active  preparation 
and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

CXXXII.  European  Philology,  including  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  Gothic ;  Old,  Middle,  and  New  English ; 
British  Dialects  ;  Romance  Languages,  &c. 

CXXXIV.  British  Topography  and  Local  His- 
tory, containing  about  2,000  items,  many  of  excep- 
tional interest. 

50   &   51,    BROAD   STREET,  OXFORD. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 
at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  JULY  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

ITEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Free  on  application, 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

149,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 

SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  Is.  6d.  net.     Per  annum,  18s.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 
French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIB. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 
ORIENTAL      LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 

FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 

CATALOGUES    FBEB. 

27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE  W. 
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PLEASE    NOTE    NEW    ADDRESS. 


FRANCIS     EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 

HIGH    STREET,    MARYLEBONE,    LONDON,    W. 


CATALOGUES  JUST  ISSUED  :  — 
SPORTING      BOOKS, 

INCLUDING 

Sport  in   British  Isles,  Africa,    India,  &c.     Angling,   Hunting, 
Motoring,    Coaching,    Riding,    Racing,   Shooting,    &c. 

Mostly  illustrated,  and  many  with  COLOURED  PLATES 
by  ALKEN,  LEECH,  &c. 

ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

Several    Sets    of    PROCEEDINGS    and  TRANSACTIONS,    in   cloth 
and  binding,  and  various  oddments. 

MISCELLANEOUS       CATALOGUE, 

No.       301,       INCLUDING 

ALKEN  Drawings,  CIVIL  WAR  Tracts, 

MEDICI  BOOK  OF  HOURS, 
MEREDITH  (GEORGE),  Autograph  Copies, 

SWINBURNE  Items. 

ALL  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


FRANCIS     EDWARDS,     Bookseller, 

HIGH    STREET,    MARYLEBONE,    LONDON,    W. 


v  TORN  0  FRANCIS  and  J  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
RD  Fit  ANOIS    Athen£um  PreBS,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  E.G. -Saturday,  July  17,  1909. 
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"When  found,  make  a  note  of."— CAPTAIN  GUTTLE. 
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C  PRICE 

J  Registered  as  a  Newspaper.  Entered  at 
\  the  N.Y.P.O.  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
V.  Yearly  Subscription,  20s.6d.  post  free 


FAMILY    RECORDS,     PEDIGREES, 
MEMOIRS,    &c...   PRINTED   under  expert  supervision,   and 
Searches  made  where  MS.  is  incomplete.    Write  for  Estimates  and 
all  Particulars. -GERRARDS.  LTD.  (The  Westminster  Press).  Pro- 
ducers of  Printing  of  Distinction,  at  411A,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 


XTEWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AND 

1.T  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1839. 

Funds   exceed  32,4002. 

Office :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  KG.  K.T. 

President :  - 
.  Col.  The  Hon.  HARRY  L.  W.  LAWSON,  M.A.  J.P. 

Treasurer : 
THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.— This  Institution  wag  established  in  1*59  in  the  City  01 
London,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  late  Alderman  Hanner,  for 
granting  Pensions  and  Temporary  Assistance  to  principals  and 
assistants  engaged  as  vendors  of  Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.-Every  Man  or  Woma.n  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  Publisher,  Wholesaler,  Retailer,  Employer,  or 
Employed,  is  entitled  to  become  a  Member  of  this  Institution,  and 
enjoy  its  benefits,  upon  payment  of  Five  Shillings  annually,  or  Three 
Guineas  for  life,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Newspapers,  and  such  Members  who  thus  contribute  secure  priority 
of  consideration  in  the  event  of  their  needing  aid  from  the  Institution. 

PENSIONS.— The  Annuitants  now  number  Thirty-six,  the  Men 
receiving  251.  and  the  Women  201.  per  annum  each. 

The  "  Royal  Victoria  Pension  Fund,"  commemorating  the  great 
advantages  the  News  Trade  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  provides  201.  a  year  each  for  Six  Widows  of 
Newsvendors. 

The  "  Francis  Fund  "  provides  Pensions  for  One  Man,  281..  and  One 
Woman,  201.,  and  was  specially  subscribed  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Francis,  who  died  on  April  6, 1882,  and  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Publisher  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  part 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
various  then  existing  "Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  and  was  for  very  many 
years  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  Institution. 

The  "Horace  Marshall  Pension  Fund  "is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Horace  Brooks  Marshall.  The  employes  of  that  firm  have  primary 
right  of  election  to  its  benefits. 

The  "Herbert  Lloyd  Pension  Fund"  provides  251.  per  annum  for 
one  mm.  in  perpetual  and  grateful  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd, 
who  died  May  12,  1899. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rules  governing  election  to  all  Pensions 
are,  that  each  Candidate  shall  have  been  (1)  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  not  less  than  ten  years  preceding  application ;  »2)  not  less 
than  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  (3)  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Newspapers  for  at 
lea^t  ten  years. 

R ELTEF.— Tompor«,ry  relief  is  given  in  cases  of  distress,  not  only 
to  Members  of  the  Institution,  but  to  Newsvendors  or  their  servants 
who  may  be  recommended  for  assistance  by  Members  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Inquiry  is  made  in  such  cases  by  Visiting  Committees,  and 
relief  is  awarded  in  ccordance  with  the  merits  and  requirements  of 
each  case.  W.  WILKIE  JONES,  Secretary. 


ATHENAEUM    PRESS.— JOHN    EDWARD 

X\.  FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Athenceum,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.,  is 
prepared  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK,  NEWS, 
nrid  PERIODICAL  PRINTING.— 13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Li  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  8d.  for  Six 
Months  ;  or  208.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office.  Bream's  Buildings. 
Chancery  Lane.  E.O. 


BOOKS    WANTED. 
/fTSOP'S  FABLES,  containing  Bewick's  designs, 

•XAJ  First  Edition.  1818,  or  Second  Edition,  1823;  PLUTARCH'S 
MORALIA,  Philemon  Holland's  translation.-JAMES  CROWDEN, 
38,  Blandford  Square,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  Gd.  home  and 
13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'  Notes  and  Queries." 

Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


Office:    19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


Laus,  E.C. 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

NOTES      AND      QUERIES 

can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

the  Office  of  the  Paper, 

11,  BREAM'S   BUILDINGS,   CHANCERY  LANE,    E.C. 
at  the  uniform  price  of  I  Os.  6d.  eash. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER- PAD. 
(The  LEADENH  ALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Pul. Ushers  and  Printers. 

50,  Leailenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.) 

Contains  hairless  puper.  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  58.  i>er  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd..  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  lire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 
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PROVIDENT 


rPHE   BOOKSELLERS' 

JL  INSTITDTION. 

Founded  1837. 
Patron-HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Invested  Capital,  30,0001. 
A      UNIQUE      INVESTMENT 
Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants, 
A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  following  advantages  : — 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

TH  FRD.  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
FOURTH.  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots  Langley,  Hertford- 
shire) for  aged  Members,  with  garden  produce,  coal,  and  medical 
attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTff.  A  contribution  towards  Funeral  expenses  when  itis  needed. 
SIXTH.  All  these  are  available  not  for  Members  only,  but  also  for 
their  wives  or  widows  and  young  children. 

SKVENTH.  The  payment  of  the  subscriptions  confers  an  absolute 
right  to  these  benefits  in  all  cases  of  need. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the    Secretary,  MR.  GEORGE 
LARNER,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 
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GENERAL    INDEXES. 

The  folloioing  are  still  in  stock : — 
GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  FOITKTH    SEHIES 

GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  SIXTH    SERIES 

GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  SEVENTH    SERIES 


£    s.    d. 
..330 

..060 
.060 


GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  EIGHTH    SERIES          060 

*  For  Copies  by  post  an  additional  Threepence  is  charged. 
GENERAL  INDEX, 

t  NINTH    SERIES  ..        ..        ....    0  10    6 

With  Introduction  by  JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  F.S.A. 

t  This  Index  is  double  the  size  of  previous  ones,  as  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Index  of  Subjects,  the 
Names  and  Pseudonyms  of  Writers,  with  a  list  of  their 
Contributions.  The  number  of  constant  Contributors 
exceeds  eleven  Hundred.  The  Publishers  reserve  the  right 
of  increasing  the  price  of  the  volume  at  any  time.  The 
number  printed  is  limited,  and  the  type  has  been  dis- 
tributed.   

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 

Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 

NOW  READY. 
Crown  4to,  with  8  Illustrations,  io«.  6d.  net. 

NOTES     BY    THE     WAY. 

•With  Memoirs  of 

JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  P.8.A.,  Dramatic  Critic,  and  Editor  of 
Notes  and  Qverie?,  1883-1907. 

AND 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH,  F.g.A. 

By  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS, 

Author  of  'John  Francis  and  The  Athen-.eum.' 


BOOKS.  —ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16.  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


NOW  READY    Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net. 


S' 


ITUDIES     IN    THE     NEW     TESTAMENT, 

EXPOSITORY  AND  PRACTICAL, 

Comprising  — 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES  AND  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  PLACES  NAMED. 
APPENDIX  ON  SOME  EUROPEAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

With  5  Maps. 

By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  King's  College,  London 
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GUY  AND  AGNES  AYNO:  HEYNOW 
OF  STENBURY. 

AMONG  the  kin  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  there  was  a  certain 
Agnes,  who,  in  a  settlement  that  the  Bishop 
made  of  the  manors  of  Burnham  and  Brene, 
Somerset,  in  July,  1396,  was  described  as 
**  Agneti  uxori  nuper  Guidonis  Ayno." 
The  late  Canon  Moberly  in  his  '  Life  of 
Wykeham '  (2nd  ed.,  p.  304,  n.  2)  sought 
to  connect  this  Guy  Ayno  with  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  bore  a  local 
name  "  from  Aynho,  near  Banbury,"  which 
would  seem  to  mean  Aynho  within  the 
borders  of  Northants.  But  there  appear 
to  me  to  be  reasons  for  suggesting  that  he 
was  of  the  family  of  Heynow  or  Haynow, 
of  Stenbury,  Godshill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

1.  Several  members  of  that  family  were 
Winchester  scholars :  Thomas,  one  of  the 
•seventy  who  entered  the  College  buildings 
when  first  ready  for  occupation  in  1394  ; 
another  Thomas,  who  headed  the  list  of 
1439  ;  Richard,  1449  ;  and  John,  1466. 
INow  both  Richard  and  John  were  expressly 


stated  in  the  register  of  admissions  to  be 
founder's  kin. 

2.  There  was  a  Guy  Heyno,  of  the  same 
family,  whom  it  seems  reasonable  to  identify 
with  the  Guy  Ayno  referred  to  in  the  above- 
mentioned  settlement.  He  was  the  son' 
and  heir  of  William  Heyno,  who  died  -in 
1375,  owner  of  Stenbury,  a  manor  held  by 
knight's  service  as  of  the  lordship  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  and  by  an  annual  payment 
at  the  lord's  manor  of  Bowcomb.  At  that 
date  the  lord  of  the  castle  was  Ingelram  de 
Couci,  who,  coming  to  England  in  1360  as 
one  of  the  hostages  for  King  John  of  France, 
had  subsequently  married  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  III.,  and  become  Earl 
of  Bedford  and  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
As  Guy  Heyno  was  under  age  at  his  father's 
death,  he  and  his  manor  thereupon  passed 
into  De  Couci' s  custody.  De  Couci  granted 
away .  the  boy's  wardship  and  marriage  to 
Christina  Berland,  and  she  afterwards  to 
Thomas  del  Isle,  whose  executors  were  in 
occupation  of  Stenbury  when  Guy  Ayno 
came  of  age  in  1383  and  petitioned  for 
livery  of  his  lands.  For  the  commission  to 
William  Ryngebourn  and  others  to  inquire 
into  the  petition,  see  Patent  Rolls  7  R.  II. 
pt.  2,  m.  25d.  ;  and  for  their  return,  dated 
at  Newport,  I.  of  W.,  16  May,  1384,  see 
Inq.  p.  m.  7  R.  II.,  No.  46.  It  may  be 
added  that  Carisbrooke  Castle  had  by  then 
come  ,t3  the  King's  hands  by  reason  (as 
stated  in  the  return)  of  De  Couci's  adher- 
ence to  the  French  ;  for  upon  Richard  II.'s 
accession  De  Couci  renounced  allegiance  to 
England,  and  returned  into  the  service  of 
France. 

According  to  Worsley's  '  Isle  of  Wight ' 
(1781),  p.  220, 

' '  the  manor  of  Stenbury  was  held  by  the  family 
of  De  Aula  from  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  that  of  Heyno,  who 
enjoyed  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  lived 
at  the  manor  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
moat." 

At  any  late,  William  de  Heynou  had  the 
manor  in  1316  ('Feudal  Aids,'  ii.  321); 
and  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Hay  no  we, 
who  died  in  1506  (P.C.C.,  13  Adeane),  it 
became  divisible  among  five  of  his  daughters 
and  coheirs,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Annes,  Kate- 
rine,  and  Grace,  some  provision  being 
made  for  two  other  daughters,  Bone  and 
Mildred,  who  were  nuns  at  Wynteney  (Hart- 
ley-Wintney).  At  10  S.  iv.  270  MB.  A.  T. 
EVERITT  mentioned  that  Mary,  one  of  these 
daughters,  was  the  first  wife  of  William 
Pound  of  Drayton,  Hants. 

Precisely  how  Agnes  Ayno  was  related  to 
William  of  Wykeham  has  long  been  tut  a 
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matter  of  conjecture.  His  biographers, 
Lowth  and  Moberly,  in  the  pedigrees  they 
constructed,  have  offered  different  solutions 
of  the  point,  but,  in  the  absence  of  further 
evidence,  it  must  remain  questionable 
whether  either  solution  is  correct.  My 
suggestion,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  new  one, 
that  Agnes  was  the  wife  of  Guy  Heyno  of 
Stenbury,  may  possibly  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  her  parentage.  H.  C. 


THE    PARKER    CONSECRATION"    AND 

THE  LAMBETH  REGISTER. 
(See  3  S.  viii.  390  ;    4  S.  ii.  435,  493.) 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  curious  flaw  in 
the  above-mentioned  document,  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  Perceval,  Haddan, 
and  Stubbs,  who  relied  implicitly  on  the 
record.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  an  over- 
sight would  easily  occur,  as  the  mistake 
consists  of  a  misdescription  of  one  of  the 
minor  dignitaries. 

The  register  states  that  the  Archbishop's 
two  chaplains,  viz.,  Nicholas  Bullingham 
and  Edmund  Gest,  respectively  Archdeacons 
of  Lincoln  and  Canterbury,  were  present  on 
17  Dec.,  1559,  and  rendered  their  assistance  : 
"  Cui  ministrabant,  operamque  suam  pre- 
bebant,  duo  Archie'pi  Capellani,  viz., 
Nicholaus  Bullingh'm,  Lincoln.,  et  Edmun- 
dus  Gest,  Cantuarien  respective  Archi'ni." 
Now  the  fact  is  that  Edmund  Geat  was 
at  that  time  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
but  Nicholas  Bullingham  was  not  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln.  He  had  been  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  under  Edward  VI.,  but 
he  fled  the  kingdom  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  never  again  became 
Archdeacon.  Owen  Hodgson  was  made 
Archdeacon  on  14  Jan.,  1558.  He  died,  or 
resigned,  or  was  deprived  (most  probably 
the  last),  in  1558  or  1559  ;  and  the  next 
Archdeacon  was  John  Aylmer,  1562.  In 
December,  1559,  the  Archdeaconry  was 
vacant.  The  following  table  of  dates  will 
explain  the  matter  : — 

1549.  Sept.    22.     Nicholas    Bullingham    installed 
as  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

1553.  July   6.     Mary   succeeded   to   the   throne  : 

shortly  after  this  event  Bullingham  fled 
the  realm. 

1554.  May  23.     Thomas  Marshall  was   installed 

as  Archdeacon. 

1558.  Jan.  14.    Owen  Hodgson  was  installed  as 

Archdeacon. 

1358.  Nov.     17.     Elizabeth     succeeded     to     the 
throne. 

1559.  June     27.     Thomas     Watson,     Bishop     of 

Lincoln,  was  deprived. 

1559.  Nov.  5.     The  royal  licence  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  bishop. 


1559.  Nov.  6(?).     Bullingham  accepted  the  see. 

1559.  Dec.  17.     Parker  consecration  at  Lambeth. 

1560.  Jan.     12.     Royal    assent    to     election     of 

Bullingham  as  Bishop. 

1560.  Jan.  18.  The  Queen  grants  the  arch- 
deaconry to  Bullingham  for  three  years, 
commencing  with  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric,  to  be  held  in  commendam — 
the  grant  expressly  stating  that  the 
archdeaconry  is  vacant. 

1560.  Jan.  21.  Bullingham  is  consecrated  for 
Lincoln. 

1562.  Nov.  6.  John  Aylmer  is  installed  as  Arch- 
deacon. 

1571.  Bullingham  is  translated  to  Worcester. 

1576.  Bullingham  dies. 

The  main  particulars  are  gathered  from 
certain  letters  published  in  The  Weekly 
Register,  1857—9,  the  author  being  the  Rev. 
Canon  John  Williams  (R.C.).  They  were 
collected  into  a  small  volume  in  1859. 
Canon  Williams  was  not  a  thoroughly 
accurate  writer  ;  but  in  these  points  he  is 
correct.  The  list  of  archdeacons  is  taken 
from  Le  Neve's  'Fasti'  (1716),  p.  157. 
The  royal  licence,  assent,  and  grant  are  set 
forth  in  Rymer's  '  Fcedera,'  xv.  549,  561, 
564.  And  I  have  verified  the  citation  from 
the  Lambeth  Register  with  the  photographic 
copy  of  the  same. 

The  date  of  Bullingham's  acceptance  of 
the  See  of  Lincoln  is  conjecturally  stated, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  three  years' 
grant  ended  when  the  new  Archdeacon  was 
installed. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  lawyer  that 
if  Bullingham  was  not  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  in  December,  1559,  and  if  he  was 
Bishop  designate ;  and  if  the  Lambeth 
Register  fails  to  describe  him  as  Bishop 
designate,  and  does  describe  him  as  Arch- 
deacon ;  then  the  Lambeth  Register,  as 
we  have  it,  is  not  the  original  record  of  the 
transaction  which  it  describes,  but  must 
have  been  made  up  sufficiently  long  after 
the  transaction  for  the  mistake  to  occur  ; 
for  surely  no  keeper  of  the  records,  making 
them  up  during  or  near  December,  1559, 
could  possibly  have  styled  Bullingham 
Archdeacon.  And  in  that  case  what  became 
of  the  original  record  ?  For  an  original 
record  there  certainly  was. 

I  wish  to  say  plainly  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  introduce  into  these  columns  any  debate 
concerning  Anglican  Orders,  for  in  my  view 
the  question  now  raised  does  not  materially 
affect  them. 

I  therefore  beg  that  any  contributor  who 
may  comment  adversely  on  the  present 
note  will  confine  himself  to  proving,  either 
that  Bullingham  was  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln 
in  December,  1559,  or,  if  he  was  not,  that 
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the  Lambeth  Register  can  be  considered  an 
original  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  facts 
which  it  relates. 

The  words  of  the  grant  of  18  Jan.,   1560, 
are      "  infra      praedictum    Archidiaconatum 
mine  certo  et  legittimo  modo  vacantem." 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


DODSLEY'S  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  OF 
POETRY. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  361,  402  ;  vii.  3,  82,  284,  404, 
442;  viii.  124,  183,  384,  442;  ix.  3,  184, 
323,  463  ;  x.  103,  243,  305,  403  ;  xi.  62, 
143,  323.) 

MY    preliminary    article    contained    some 
information    on    the    construction    of    the 
volumes  of  Dodsley's  collection  ;    it  is  now 
possible  to  give  some  further  details.     Most 
of    the    pieces    composing    the    first    three 
volumes  (January,  1748)  were  submitted  to 
the    judgment    of    George,    the    first    Lord 
Lyttelton,     before    they    were    passed    for 
printing.     Some  of  them  were  suggested  by 
Horace  Walpole.     Among  these  are  the  six 
Town    Eclogues    of    Lady    Mary    Wortley 
Montagu,  the  poems  of  Gray,  the  monody 
of  their  friend  Richard  West,  and,  I  would 
add,  Seward's  '  Female  Right  to  Literature.' 
Dodsley  did  not  himself  know  the  authors 
of  many  of  the  poems  which  he  had  inserted. 
Two    months    after    publication    Dodsley 
doubted   whether   there   would   be   another 
volume    of    the    collection,    but    he    offered 
Shenstone  to  insert  a  single  poem  or  so  in 
the   second-  edition   of   those   already   pub- 
lished.    By    the   middle   of   May    a   second 
edition  had  been  arranged  for.     It  was  not 
until    the    autumn    of    1753    that    a   fourth 
volume  was  in  course   of  preparation  anc 
that  Shenstone  was  asked  for  further  con 
tributions.     They   were   forwarded   by   him 
to  Dodsley  in  November,  1753,  and  January 
1754,    and   formed   the   concluding   portior 
(pp.  293-361)  of  the  fourth  volume.     Many 
pieces  were  inserted  in  this  and  the  othe 
volumes    from    members    of    New    College 
Oxford,     who    had    passed    through    their 
school  education  at  Winchester  College,  anc 
these     were,     I     would     suggest,     suppliec 
through  Spence,  Dodsley's  warm  friend  fo 
many  years,  and  a  member  of  both  these 
establishments. 

In  April,  1756,  Dodsley  set  about  th 
publication  of  the  two  concluding  volumes 
which  came  out  early  in  1758,  and  wa 
again  in  communication  with  Shenston 
for  contributions.  This  time  the  pieces  c 
Shenstone  and  his  friends  filled  the  openin 
pages  of  the  fifth  volume.  John  Hoadlv,  th 


lerical  son  of  the  well-known  Bishop 
loadly,  sent  his  friend  Dodsley  several  of 
lis  own  productions,  and  suggested  many 
thers ;  but  some  of  the  pieces  he  pro- 
iosed  were  not  included.  Shenstone  asserts 
hat  the  sixth  volume  was  printed  before  the 
fth,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  make 
ome  of  the  corrections  that  he  desired. 

Isaac  Reed  was  editor  of  the  1782  issue, 
,vhich  for  the  first  time  gave  the  authorship 
f  most  of  the  poems  which  had  appeared 
anonymously,     and    furnished    some    brief 
>articulars   of  the  lives   of  the  poets.     No 
>etter  person  could  have    been  found    for 
luch  a  duty,  for  the  poetical  history  of  the 
receding  century  was  more  familiar  to  him 
,han  to  any  other  living  person,  save  perhaps 
Dr.     Johnson.     With     these     volumes     the 
ssues    of    the    collection   ceased,    but   most 
>f     their    contents    subsequently    appeared 
n   John   Bell's    '  Classical   Arrangement    of 
Fugitive  Poetry.'     Many  of  the  pieces  were 
also  included  in   the  'New  Foundling  Hcs- 
pital  for  Wit.'    A  short  time  after  their  cessa- 
ion  a  brighter  school  of  poetry  arose.    Many 
of  the  poems  brought  together  by  Dodsley 
will    live    in    our    national    literature,    but 
the  spirit  of  five-sixths  of  the  volumes  has 

vaporated.  A  very  harsh  estimate  of  the 
set  is  given  in  the  '  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  the 
World ' — I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be 
Mitford — which  appeared  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1845,  pt.  ii.  p.  344  : — 

"Aug.  1819.  I  was  looking  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
.ection  of  Poems  to-day,  and  certainly  a  more 
piteous  farrago  of  llatness  never  was  seen.  There- 
are  some  of  the  standard  poems  of  the  preceding 
generation  which  stand  out  on  high  among  the 
rest,  but  the  performances  of  the  day  are  really 
shocking  to  behold.  There  is  a  littleness,  an 
utter  dulness,  that  would  be  most  disheartening 
were  it  not  so  gloriously  contrasted  by  our 
•resent  race.  If  we  turn  from  Dodsley's  paltry 
t>age  of  dilettante  rhymes  to  Scottt  or  Shelley,  or 
Byron,  what  giants  we  appear  in  comparison  to 
our  fathers.  The  generation  between  the  Rebel- 
lion of  Forty -five  and  the  French  Revolution  was 
one  of  the  tamest  in  our  history.  The  American 
War,  so  disastrous  in  its  close,  was  first  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  partisan  warfare,  a  little  outbreak 
among  a  set  of  impudent  convicts,  that  would  be 
put  down  in  a  month  or  two  ;  and  it  was  so  far 
off,  and  the  whole  so  vexatious  !  There  was  no 
national  feeling  excited  ;  we  were  fighting  against 
ourselves  ;  it  was  a  spiritless  and  melancholy 
struggle,  and  nothing  great  on  our  side  was 
elicited.  But  after  the  French  Revolution  the 
ferment  of  the  universe  brought  forth  great 
spirits,  great  warriors,  great  statesmen,  great 
poets.  And  now,  when  we  look  back  at  the 
namby-pamby  .rhyming  in  Mr.  Dodsley,  we 
wonder  how  there  could  have  been  so  many  men 
in  England  who  could  write  such  stuff,  or  that 
the  women  could  have  been  contented  with  such 
an  unmanly  set  as  must  have  been  the  composers. 
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of  '  Epistles  in  the  manner  of  Ovid,  from  Monimia 
to  Philocles,'  or  '  The  Squire  of  Dames,  in  Spen- 
ser's style.'  Spenser's  !  And  '  A  song  for  Rane- 
lagh,'  and  '  Flowers  by  Anthony  Whistler,  esq.,' 
*  A  prayer  to  Venus  in  her  temple  at  Stowe,'  '  On 
.a  message-card  in  verse,'  and  '  Verses  under  Mr. 
Poyntz'  picture.'  Besides  '  Epistles  to  a  Lady  ' 
and  '  Epistles  to  Camilla  and  Clarissa,'  and 
inscriptions  in  grottoes,  and  lines  on  fans  innu- 
merable." 

W.  P.  COURTNEY. 


'  THE  COMPLETE  PEERAGE  '  :  CORRECTIONS 
AND  ADDITIONS. — I  append  two  or  three 
notes  on  G.  E.  C.'s  valuable  work. 

Nicholas  Purcell  is  stated  (vol.  v.  p.  155) 
to  have  been  created  Baron  Loughmore  by 
James  II.  "  when  in  exile."  I  find,  how- 
ever, in  the  "Act  for  the  Settlement  of  Ire- 
Jand,  12  Aug.,  1652,"  in  a  list  of  lords  and 

others  and  among  the  lords,  one Pursel, 

Baron  of  Loghmo.  It  would  appear, 
;accordingly,  that  the  title  Loughmore  was 
in  existence  as  early  at  any  rate  as  1641,  to 
the  rebellion  of  which  year  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  has  reference.  1  should  be 
:glad  to  know  the  Christian  name  of  the 
;above  "  baron." 

Vol.  i.  p.  131,  1.  5,  for  14  March,  1664, 
read  14  March,  1664/5. 

Vol.  i.  p.  184. — In  a  document  dated 
8  June,  1404,  and  printed  in  Rymer's 
•*  Foedera,'  Walter  Stewart  is  styled  "  Earl 
of  Athole,"  whereas  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul 
*  Scots  Peerage')  and  G.  E.  C.  both  give 
1409  as  the  date  of  creation. 

Vol.  i.  p.  200.— The  statement  about  the 
wives  of  James  Tuchet,  7th  Lord  Audley, 
requires  further  examination.  See  '  Calen- 
dar of  Inquisitions  post  Mortem,'  Hen.  VII, 
Nos.  601  and  646.  The  dates  present  a 
difficulty.  T.  C. 

"  COFFEE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — The  his- 
tory of  this  word  involves  several  phonetic 
•difficulties  hitherto  unsolved.  Of  course 
the  '  N.E.D.'  is  right  in  stating  that  the 
European  languages  got  the  name  about 
1600  from  the  Arabic  qahwah,  not  directly, 
but  through  its  Turkish  form  kahveh.  The 
Turkish  form  might  have  been  written 
.kahve,  as  its  final  h  was  never  sounded  at 
•any  time.  Sir  James  Murray  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  two  European  types, 
one  like  the  French  cafe,  Italian  caffe,  the 
other  like  the  English  coffee,  Dutch  koffie. 
He  explains  the  vowel  o  in  the  second  series 
as  apparently  representing  au,  from  Turkish 
•ahv.  This  seems  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  the  v  is  already  represented  by  the  ff, 
;so  on  Sir  James's  assumption  coffee  must 


stand  for  kahv-ve,  which  is  unlikely.  The 
change  from  a  to  o,  in  my  opinion,  is  better 
accounted  for  as  an  imperfect  appreciation. 
The  exact  sound  of  a  in  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  languages  is  that  of  the  English 
short  u,  as  in  *'  cuff."  This  sound,  so  easy 
to  us,  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  other 
nations.  A  learned  German  professor  once 
confided  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
after  years  of  study  and  long  residence  in 
England  he  was  still  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  words  "  colour  "  and 
"  collar."  In  fact,  he  pronounced  them 
both  with  o,  and  most  foreigners  do  the  same. 
I  judge  that  Dutch  ko/fie  and  kindred  forms 
are  imperfect  attempts  at  the  notation  of  a 
vowel  which  the  writers  could  not  grasp. 
It  is  clear  that  the  French  typ?  is  more 
correct.  The  Germans  have  corrected  their 
koffee,  which  they  may  have  got  from  the 
Dutch,  into  kaffee.  The  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages have  adopted  the  French  form. 

Many  must  wonder  how  the  hv  of  the 
original  so  persistently  becomes  ff  in  the 
European  equivalents.  Sir  James  Murray 
makes  no  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been 
discussed  by  any  philologist.  I  would  point 
out  that  in  Turkish  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  substitute  /  for  h.  An  example 
is  kergef,  the  Turkish  form  of  Persian  kdrgeh, 
a  workshop.  Another  is  zilifddr,  Turkish 
for  Persian  silahddr.  (This,  by  the  way,  is 
the  same  word  Byron  spells  selictar.)  It 
does  not  'seem  credulous  to  assume  that 
kahve  might  readily  become  kafve,  then  by 
assimilation  kaffe.  Some  of  the  lesser  lan- 
guages of  Europe  retain  the  original 
Turkish  v — Finnish  kahvi,  Hungarian  kdve, 
Bohemian  kdva,  Polish  kawa.  In  Servian 
and  Croatian  they  say  indifferently  kafa  or 
kava.  The  odd-looking  Roumanian  ca/ed 
and  Russian  kophei  are  due  to  stress  upon 
the  last  syllable. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  :  THE  WESTERN 
TOWERS. — Dean  Stanley  wrote  ('  Historical 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,'  1896, 
p.  476)  that,  according  to  the  Chapter 
Book,  the  western  towers  were  finished 
1738/9  (17  February).  He  added  in  a 
foot-note  that  Wren  restored  the  lower  part 
of  the  towers  and  made  a  design  for  the 
whole,  but  that  after  his  death  in  1723 
"  the  upper  part  was  completed  by  Hawks- 
more,  and  after  his  death — 1736 — probably 
by  James." 

This  is  confirmed  by  Wyatt  Papworth 
(Longman's  '  History  of  the  three  Cathedrals 
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fo  St.  Paul,'  1873,  p.  86),  who  says  that 
they  were  finished  by  John  James,  Surveyor 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  1725-46,  and 
"  Wren's  name  should  be  disconnected 
from  them."  This  is  clear  enough,  but 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Murray  Smith  ('The  Roll  Call 
of  Westminster  Abbey,'  1903,  p.  322)  names 
"  Dickenson "  as  being  finally  responsible 
for  their  completion. 

Yet  another  claimant  for  the  honour  i« 
suggested  in  '  Nollekens  and  his  Times ' 
(1895,  p.  166),  where  J.  T.  Smith  quotes 
"  Old  Gayfere,  the  Abbey  Mason,"  aa 
having  said  to  Nollekens :  "I  believe  I 
told  you  that  I  carried  the  rods  when 
Fleetcraft  measured  the  last  work  at  the 
North  Tower  when  the  Abbey  was  finished." 
For  "  North  Tower,"  of  course,  read  West 
Towers.  The  date  of  the  work  is  beyond 
question. 

Hollar's  excellent  engraving  of  the  Western 
face  (1654?)  clearly  shows  that  the  South- 
western Tower  was  alone  unfinished  ;  for 
the  others  restoration  only  was  necessary, 
and  this  is  all  Wren  intended  should  be 
done.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

TRADE-MABKS  :  THEIR  ANTIQUITY. — In 
the  case  of  Southern  v.  How,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Doderidge  said  that 
'•  22  Eliz.  an  Action  upon  the  Case  was  brought  in 
the  Common  Pleas  by  a  Clothier,  that  whereas  he 
had  gained  great  Reputation  for  the  making  of  his 
Cloth,  by  reason  whereof  he  had  great  Utterance  to 
his  great  benefit  and  profit,  and  that  he  used  to  set 
his  Mark  to  his  Cloth,  whereby  it  should  be  known 
to  be  his  Cloth  :  And  another  Clothier,  perceiving 
it,  used  the  same  Mark  to  his  ill-made  Cloth  on 
purpose  to  deceive  him,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Action  did  well  lie." 

"  Deceive  "  should  be  defraud.  See  Sir 
John  Popham's  Reports,  Addition,  2nd  ed., 
1682,  p.  144. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  man's  property 
in  his  own   trade-mark  was  recognized  as 
earty  as  the   year  1580,  though  I  think  the 
textbooks  do  not  assign  so  early  a  date. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

"  THE  SARACEN'S  HEAD,"  SNOW  HILL. — 
This  old  hotel,  immortalized  by  Dickens  in 
'  Nicholas  Nickleby  '  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  Lord  Nelson  slept  there  when  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Navy,  finally  closed  its 
doors  on  Saturday  the  3rd  inst.  The 
original  building  was  pulled  down  some 
years  ago,  and  the  present  building  erected 
close  to  the  site.  Anything  more  unlike  the 
inn  as  Dickens  knew  it  could  hardly  have 
been  built,  and  I  well  remember  the  keen 
disappointment  I  felt  when  this  modern 


London  hotel  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
its  successor.  A  letter  written  from 
it  in  1780,  and  describing  the  burning 
of  Newgate  by  the  Gordon  rioters,  refers, 
to  it  as  "  the  most  comfortable  and 
commodious  inn  in  the  City  of  London." 
It  flourished  for  some  years  after  its  rebuild- 
ing, but  of  late,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
more  up-to-date  hotels,  it  had  fallen  on 
evil  days.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

ENGLAND  IN  LONDON.  —  1  learn  from 
Shelton's  translations  of  '  Don  Quixote ' 
(Part  II.  chap.  Ivii.)  that  it  was  a  popular 
error  in  Spain  to  believe  that  the  lesser 
contained  the  greater.  A  note  attached  to- 
some  verses  of  the  "  witty  and  wanton 
Atisidora  " — 

Mayst  thqu  false  accounted  be 
From  Seville  to  Marchena, 
From  Granada  to  Loia, 
From  London  to  England- 
remarks  : — 

"  Though  these  verses  were  made  on  purpose  to- 
be  absurd,  yet  sure  the  author  here  fell  into  the 
common  absurdity  that  I  have  known  many  of  his 
countrymen  do,  which  is  that  England  is  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  vice  versa." 

Charles  Jarvis  evaded  the  passage  when  he- 
wrote 

May  thy  disgrace 
Fill  ev'ry  place, 
Thy  falsehood  ne'er  be  hid, 
But  round  the  world 
Be  toss'd  and  hurl'd 
From  Seville  to  Madrid. 

Shelton's  version  of  the  romance,  though 
less  elegant  than  his,  has  a  compensating 
quaintness  ;  but  neither  explains  Sancho's 
difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Spanish 
cry  "  '  St.  Jaques,  and  shut  [or,  close]  Spain/ 
Is"  Spain  open,  trow,  so  that  it  needed  to 
be  shut  ?  or  what  ceremony  is  this  ?  " 


ST.  SWITHIN. 


COLERIDGE  AND  OPIUM. — The  June  num- 
ber of  The  Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto) 
has  an  article  by  S.  T.  Wood  on  the  tragedy 
of  Coleridge's  life,  with  facsimiles  of  letters- 
from  S.  T.  C.  to  the  chemist  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  from  whom  Coleridge  obtained 
a  supply  of  opium  during  his  residence  with 
the  Gillmans  at  Highgate.  These  letters 
were  preserved  by  Miss  Dunn,  daughter  of 
the  chemist.  Miss  Dunn  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Morris,  a  clergyman 
stationed  near  Toronto,  and  the  notes 
which  reveal  the  surreptitious  purchase  of 
drugs  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  one  of  the  clergy- 
man's daughters  by  a  former  marriage. 
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Hall  Caine  in  his  life  of  Coleridge  declares 
that  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
doubt  Gillmaii's  claim  to  success  in  curing 
Coleridge  of  the  drug  habit.  These  letters 
appear  to  set  all  spesulation  on  the  subject 
at  rest.  In  one  letter  (which  is  undated) 
Coleridge  writes  : — 

DEAR  SIR, — If  it  be  in  your  possess",  could  you 
favour  me  with  an  oz.  of  the  Liquid  Morphii,  equal 
in  strength  to  Laudanum,  or  in  lieu  of  this  half  a 
scruple  of  the  Acetate  Morohii  ?  S.  T.  C. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

"  TE  IGITUB." — Some  years  ago,  when 
visiting  Chichester  Cathedral,  I  saw  in  the 
library  an  illuminated  missal  open  at  a 
page  commencing  "  Te  Igitur."  As  the 
book  was  in  a  glass  case,  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  I  find  in  the 
description  of  the  trial  of  Rebecca  in  '  Ivan- 
hoe  '  the  following  allusion  to  it  : — 

"  'Hath  he  made  oath,'  said  the  Grand  Master? 
*  that  his  quarrel  is  just  and  honourable?  Bring 
forward  the  crucifix  and  the  Te  Igitur?  " — Chap, 
xliii. 

JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  SCEPTIC  "  :  "  SCEUGH."  —  The  word 
sceptic  has  long  enjoyed  the  doubtful  honour 
of  being  quoted  as  the  only  one  in  English 
in  which  sc  is  sounded  sk  before  e.  There 
h,  however,  one  other  example,  and  that 
is  the  North-Country  term  sceugh,  pro- 
nounced skew.  It  is  common  in  place-names, 
as  Lambsceugh,  Middlesceugh.  In  Lan- 
cashire it  is  written  scough,  but  by  another 
curious  anomaly  the  Lancashire  surnames 
Ayscough  and  Myerscough  are  popularly 
pronounced  Askew  and  Maskew,  as  if  they 
ended  in  sceugh  instead  of  scough.  We  seem 
here  to  have  the  orthography  of  one  dialect, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  another.  It  is  a 
parallel  case  to  that  of  the  place  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  which  Mark  Twain  mentions, 
spelt  Kawaehae  and  pronounced  To-a-hi. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

DEVONSHIBE  SUPERSTITIONS. — A  village 
schoolmaster,  whose  school  is  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Exeter,  recently  gave  the 
boys  in  his  senior  class  a  composition 
lesson  to  write  at  home  upon  local  super- 
stitions. The  replies  stated  the  following 
things  to  be  unlucky  : — 

To  open  a  door  to  a  black  cat. 

For  a  cat  to  bring  a  dead  snake  into  the 
house. 

To  keep  a  kitten  that  has  been  born  in 
the  month  of  May. 

For  a  cat  to  sit  with  its  tail  towards  the 
fireplace. 


To  let  a  goose  sit  on  eggs  when  a  west 
wind  is  blowing. 

To  put  your  boots  or  a  pair  of  bellows  on 
the  table. 

To  put  on  your  coat  inside  out. 

For  two  persons  to  wipe  themselves  upon 
a  towel  at  the  same  time. 

For  two  to  jump  a  gate)  together. 

,To  give  away  anything  that  has  been 
received  as  a  present. 

'  To  meet  and  pass  any  person  on  the 
stairs. 

To  give  a  baby  copper  money. 

To  allow  an  infant  to  look  into  a  looking- 
glass  before  it  is  two  years  old. 

For  a  magpie  to  fly  in  front  of  you. 

To  put  on  the  left  stocking  first" 

To  break  a  salt  cellar. 

To  cut  finger-nails  on  Sunday. 

For  boys  to  be  baptized  before  girls  at 
Church  where  babies  of  both  sexes  are 
present  for  that  purpose. 

For  a  grave  to  be  left  open  on  a  Sunday, 
because  in  that  case  one  of  the  same  family 
will  die  within  the  year. 

To  bring  holly  berries  into  the  house  before 
Christmas  Eve. 

To  sing  Christmas  carols  at  any  time  savo 
during  that  festive  season.  If  this  is  done, 
a  cow  or  some  other  of  the  stock  will  surely 
die. 

To  open  the  street  door  on  New  Year'? 
morning  to  a  person  with  light  hair. 

HABBY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

[Several  of  the  superstitions  noted  are  very  widely 
spread."! 

:J|RossALL  SLANG.  (Cf.  10  S.  vii.  125,  193.) 
— A  few  weeks  ago  I  ventured  to  make  the 
attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  a  list  of 
Rossall  words  and  phrases  supplied  me  by  a 
colleague,  who  is  himself  an  O.R.  It  is 
possible  that  some  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may 
be  able  to  furnish  corrections  or  confirma- 
tions of  my  inferences.  The  sum  of  these 
was  that,  with  one  exception,  our  Rossall 
vocabulary  is  not  drawn  from  Lancashire 
sources,  and  that  Wiltshire  and  Ireland 
have  had  most  effect  upon  it.  I  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  the  '  English  Dialect 
Dictionary '  has  unfortunately  been  negli- 
gent enough  to  record  the  slang  of  the 
public  schools  as  evidence  of  the  counties 
in  which  these  schools  stand,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  from  the  '  Dictionary  ' 
whether  I  am  right  in  believing  the  Wiltshire 
words  are  really  only  words  imported  from 
Marlborough,  or  are  to  be  filiated  to  that 
county  in  some  other  way.  Similarly  I 
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suspect  the  attribution  to  Berkshire  of  the 
slang  "Fain  I,"  and  doubt  if  it  be  not  in 
reality  only  in  use  in  that  county  at  Welling- 
ton College. 

The  Rossall  words  I  examined  were 
"  to  clew  "  (Glos.  and  Wilts)  ;  "  a  frowst  " 
(Scotch,  Irish,  Glos.,  Wilts,  &c.)  ;  "  Fain  I  " 
(Chesh.,  Staffs,  Glos.,  Berks,  Som.,  Dev.); 
"  to  sack "  (Irish  is  nearest ;  and  cf.  the 
quotation  from  Oxford,  1846)  ;  "a  budge  " 
(Irish);  a  "  throdkin "  (Lanes,  Fylde). 
Besides,  I  had  to  notice  "  to  stub  "  (which, 
it  has  been  suggested,  is  German  in  origin)  ; 
"  a  cop  "  (cf.  Wyle  Cop  at  Shrewsbury)  ; 
"  a  scanty "  and  "  hot  day "  (mere 
argot,  I  judge).  As  to  "  guntz,"  I  sug- 
gested that  it  was  abbreviated  from 
gun-stick= ramrod  (applied  because  of  the 
first  sergeant's  upright  carriage),  the  change 
of  order  in  the  consonants  resembling  the 
variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  (. 

T.  N. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'  How  A  MAN  MAY  CHOOSE  A  GOOD  WIFE.' 
— I  am  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  play 

*  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from 
a  Bad,'  first  published  in  1602,  and  some- 
times   ascribed    on    loose    grounds    to    J. 
Cooke.     I    shall    be    obliged    to   readers    of 

*  N.  &  Q.'  for  any  information  or  references 
that  may  add  to  our  very  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  interesting  drama. 

A.  E.  H.  SWAEN. 
Groningen,  Heereplein. 

"  LEGEND  WEIGHT." — In  an  account  of 
the  launching  of  H.M.S.  Shannon  in  1906, 
given  in  The  Times,  the  following  words 
occur :  "  drawing  a  foot  less  water  at 
legend  weights." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  legend "  in  this 
connexion.  G.  M.  H.  P. 

Foochow. 

GENEVA  AND  CALVIN. — The  Comte  d'Haus- 
sonville,  who  had  the  honour,  in  the  name 
of  the  Academie  Francaise,  recently  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  foreign  delegates 
at  Geneva  at  the  celebration  of  the  400th 
birthday  of  Jean  Calvin  and  the  350th  year 
of  the  University  of  Geneva,  alluded  in  his 
discourse,  to  an  unjust  phrase  attributed 


to  a  French  author,  and  made  a  long  time 
ago  :  "  Qu'on  n'a  jamais  souri  a  Geneve 
depuis  Calvin."  As  the  speaker  did  not 
state  the  name  of  that  French  author,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  find  out,  by  the 
help  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  his  name  and  where  the 
saying  occurs.  INQUIRER. 

SCHOPENHAUER  IN  ENGLISH. — The  first 
article  on  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer 
appeared  in  The  Westminster  Review  for 
April,  1853.  I  should  like  to  know  by 
whom  it  was  written.  When  were  Schopen- 
hauer's works  translated  into  English,  and 
by  whom  ?  When  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  vogue  in  England  ? 

LA  NOTRE. 

Som  me. 

['The  World  as  Will  and  idea,'  translated  by 
R.  B.  Haldane  (the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War)  and  J.  Kemp,  3  vols.,  appeared  1883-6  ;  and 
a  literal  translation  of  '  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason '  and  '  On  the 
Will  in  Nature'  in  1889.  Mr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders 
published  several  translations  from  Schopenhauer 
between  1889  and  1896.  See  also  the  'Life'  by 
William  Wallace,  1890,  with  bibliography.] 

MILTON  ON  THE  PALM. — Mr.  Dallimore  in 
his  book  '  Holly,  Yew,  and  Box  '  writes  : — 

"  Milton  in  the  following  lines    appears    to  be 
describing  the  Yew  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  palm : 
—Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  p_alm. 
'Par.  Lost,' Book IV. 

Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm. 

'Par.  Lost,' Book  IX. 

There  will  I  build  him 

A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm. 

*  Samson  Agonistes.' " 

I  find  on  inquiry  that  Mr.  Dallimore's 
reasons  for  so  thinking  are  briefly — that 
cedar,  pine,  and  fir  are  allied  to  the  yew, 
and  would  naturally  group  with  it ;  that 
the  expression  "  branching "  could  not 
be  applied  to  a  true  palm  ;  also  that  the 
yew  was  popularly  called  palm  in  Milton's 
day  (I  should  rather  say  that  the  words  were 
used  interchangeably),  because  the  yew  was 
often  employed  for  the  palm  in  church 
decoration. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  opinion 
of  Milton  scholars  on  this  subject.  I 
venture  to  think  that  Milton  did  not  mean 
the  yew  when  he  wrote  palm.  He  was  not, 
I  believe,  a  botanist — hardly,  perhaps,  a 
very  minute  observer  of  nature ;  and  I 
think  the  palm  would  occur  to  his  mind 
rather  than  the  yew  in  connexion  with 
Eden,  and  that  he  would  not  trouble  about 
its  associates.  I  think  the  term  "  branch- 
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ing "  is  just  the  word  he  might  use  tD 
describe  the  great  leaves — spreading  out 
like  a  large  umbrella — of  the  true  palm. 
In  Book  VIII.  he  writes  of  the 

fruits  of  palm  tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both. 

There,  at  least,  the  true  palm  must  be 
meant.  I.  M.  L. 

ALEXANDRA.  INSTITUTION  AND  HOME  FOB 
THE  BLIND. — This  Institution  was  founded 
in  1865,  and  located  at  6,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  its  secretary  being  J.  H.  Yates. 
In  1876  it  made  an  offer  to  turn  over  its 
assets  and  liabilities  to  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind— an  indication  of  being  in 
low  water. 

I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  work  it  did, 
the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  how  it 
was  supported — in  brief,  to  what  extent, 
and  how,  it  benefited  any  class  of  the  blind. 
(See  10  S.  x.  232.)  J.  E.  D.  H. 

IMPRISONMENT  :  JURY.  —  The  following 
statements  are  made  in  '  The  Inquisition,' 
by  E.  Vacandard,  translated  by  B.  L. 
Con  way,  1908  : — 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imprisonment  for 
crime  is  of  purely  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  Roman 
law  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  was  at  first  a  penalty 
peculiar  to  monks  and  clerics."— P.  32. 

After  mentioning  that  the  assessors  of 
the  inquisitors  voted  the  sentence,  the 
author  remarks :  "  We  have  here  the 
beginnings  of  our  modern  jury  "  (p.  140). 

Can  these  statements  be  supported  ? 

W.  C.  B. 

HOMER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  have  been  reading  during  my  holidays  a 
very  interesting  volume  entitled  'An  En- 
quiry into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer.' 
It  is  the  second  edition,  and  has  these  words 
on  the  title-page  :  "  London  :  Printed  in 
the  year  M.DCC.XXXVI."  Neither  publisher's 
nor  author's  name  is  there  given,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  book  I  find  a  page  of  advertise- 
ments of  "  books  printed  for  J.  Oswald,  at 
the  Rose  and  Crown  in  the  Poultry,"  who, 
I  suppose,  sent  it  forth.  It  is  dedicated 
"To  the  Right  Honourable  A****,  Earl  of 
*****,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
volumes  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge.  It  is  adorned  with 
twelve  plates,  designed  by  Gravelot,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  engraved  by  G.  Vander 
Gucht ;  one  (p.  58)  is  by  P.  Fourdrinier, 
and  two  are  by  G.  Scotin.  Furthermore, 
there  are  eleven  tail-pieces,  designed  by 
Gravelot  and  engraved  by  Gucht.  The 


book  contains  346  pages,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  copious  index,  consisting  of  78  pages, 
unnumbered. 

I  can  find  nothing  about  this  admirably 
printed  and  artistically  illustrated  volume 
in  Pickering's  edition  of  Lowndes's  '  Manual.' 
I  have  a  copy  of  Robert  Wood's  '  Essay  on 
the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer,' 
printed  in  1824,  but  first  published  in  1775, 
in  which  a  reference  is  made  on  p.  79  to  the 
book  mentioned,  but  no  name  is  given.  In 
Jacob  Bryant's  '  Dissertation  concerning 
the  War  of  Troy,'  &c.,  of  which  I  have  the 
first  edition,  published,  according  to  Lowndes, 
at  London  in  1796  (no  date  is  on  the  title- 
page,  neither  is  the  place),  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  work  about  which  I  am  writing. 
I  do  not  find  a  word  about  it  in  Boswell's 
'  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.'  I  should  much 
like  to  know  the  name  of  the  author,  who 
was  a  ripe  scholar  and  wrote  admirable 
English.  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

[  By  Thomas  Blackwell  the  younger,  for  whom  see 
'D.N.B.'  and  the  authorities  quoted.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1735.] 

"  THE  SCOMER  UPON  THE  HOPE." — What 
was  a  scomer,  that  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
hoop  as  a  sign  in  Birchin  Lane  ?  In  1497 
the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  granted  to  Thomas  Knight 
a  '*  brue  hous  called  the  Scomer  upon  the 
Hope  for  three  score  years  at  a  yearly  rent 
of  v']li.  xiijs.  iiijd.  sterling." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ELIZA  FENNING'S  EXECUTION.  —  Eliza 
Fenningwas  hanged  at  Newgate  in  July,  1815, 
for  having  administered  poison  in  dumplings 
to  the  family  of  Robert  Gregson  Turner,  a 
law  stationer  in  Chancery  Lane.  Timbs  in 
his  '  Curiosities  of  London  '  mentions  that 
years  afterwards  a  nephew  of  the  Turners, 
on  his  death-bed  at  Chelmsford,  confessed 
that,  irritated  with  his  uncle  and  aunt 
because  of  their  refusal  to  give  him  money, 
he  sprinkled  powdered  arsenic  on  the 
dumplings  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  servant  from  the  kitchen  ;  Eliza  Forming, 
he  added,  knew  nothing  of  this.  Is  there 
any  authentic  evidence  of  such  a  confession 
having  been  made,  and  where  can  it  be 
found  ?  WALTER  BELL. 

"  THE  "  PREFIXED  TO  PLACE-NAMES. — 
In  a  district  with  which  I  was  familiar  when 
a  boy  the  people  speak  of  The  Dullatur,  Tftf 
Haggs,  The  Arns.  Why  should  the3e  names, 
have  the  article  prefixed  ? 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 
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M.P.s  UNIDENTIFIED.  —  Can  any  on< 
kindly  identify  and  give  some  particulars  o 
the  following  members  of  Parliament  ? 

Thomas  Salusbury,  M.P.  Liverpool  1754  till  he 
died  in  1756. 

Samuel  Savill,  M.P.  Colchester  1741-7. 
John  Sawyer,  M.P.  Downton  1713-15. 

John  Sawyer,  M.P.  Leominster  1790  until  un 
seated  in  1791. 

Nathaniel  Saxon,  M.P.  Ilchester  1806-7. 

John  Raymond,  M.P.  Wey mouth  1741-7. 

Richard  Ramsbottom,  M.P.  Windsor  1806-10, 
when  succeeded  by  his  nephew  John  R..  jun. 

Thomas  Renda,  M.P.  Wallingford  1701-5. 

George  Richards,  M.P.  Bridport  1741  until  he 
died  25  Nov.,  1746. 

Thomas  Richmond,  M.P.  Maldon  1708-11. 

William  Rickford,  M.P.  Aylesbury  1818-41. 

Thomas  Ridge,  M.P.  Poole  1708-11. 

Gabriel  Roberts,  M.P.  Marlborough  1713-15. 

John  Roberts,  M.P.  Harwich  1761-72. 

John  Roberts,  M.P.  Taunton  1780-82. 

John  Robins,  M.P.  Stafford  1747-54. 

George  Robinson,  M.P.  Tregony  1713-15. 

George  Robinson,  M.P.  Great  Marlow  1731-2. 

Nicholas  Robinson,  M.P.  Wootton  Bassett  1734- 
1741. 

Samuel  Robinson,  M.P.  Cricklade  1710-13. 

Richard  Bateman  Robson,  M.P.  Oakhampton 
1796-1802. 

Augustus  Rogers,  M.P.  Queenborough  1783-4. 

Nathaniel  Rogers,  M.P.  Hull  1717-27. 

Thomas  Rogers,  M.P.  Coventry  1780-81. 

Henry  Rosewarne,  M.P.  Truro  1780-83. 

Patrick  Ross,  M.P.  Horsham  1802-4. 

Thomas  Ryder,  M.P.  Tiverton  1755-6. 

Charles  Fotherby,  M.P.  Queenborough  1713-15. 

Evan  Foulkes,  M.P.  Stamford  1808-18. 

James  Fraser,  M.P.  Gatton  1787-90. 

Samuel  Pargiter  Fuller,  M.P.  Petersfield  1715-22. 

Francis  Eyre,  M.P.  Morpeth  1774-5. 

Christopher  Idle,  M.P.  Wey  mouth  1813-18. 

Please  reply  direct.      W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 
Talybont,  Brecon. 

W.  C.  PLOWDEN  IN  ABYSSINIA. — Walter 
Chichele  Plowden  travelled  in  Abyssinia 
from  1843  to  1846,  and  was  again  in  that 
country  as  British  Consul  from  1848  till  his 
death  in  1860.  The  account  of  his  travels 
was  arranged  and  edited  from  his  papers 
by  his  brother  Trevor  Chichele  Plowden 
( '  Travels  in  Abyssinia  and  the  Galla  Country, 
with  an  Account  of  a  Mission  to  Ras  AH 
in  1848,'  Longmans  &  Co.,  1868).  But  his 
journal  printed  in  this  volume  covers  only 
a  short  portion  of  the  time  Plowden  spent 
in  Abyssinia.  It  commences  with  a  visit 
to  the  hot  springs  of  Goramba  in  June, 
1844  (p.  ,160),  and  breaks  off  as  suddenly 
with  his  return  to  Begemder  from  Ras  Ali's 
camp  with  the  treaty  signed  (p.  438).  He 
does  not  give  the  date  of  this  (he  is  generally 
sparing  in  this  respect)  ;  but  as  the  treaty 
was  signed  on  2  Nov.,  1849  (Dr.  Chas.  T. 
Beke,  '  The  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia,' 


1867,  p.  21),  Plowden's  departure  must 
have  been  immediately  after  that  date. 
Is  there  any  available  information  as  to 
Plowden's  first  wanderings  in  1843-4,  and 
as  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  ?  His 
brother  alludes  (pp.  453  and  469)  to  private 
diaries  kept  by  Plowden  during  his  consulate 
(1848-60),  which,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  were  not  published.  If  these  are 
still  in  existence,  they  would  doubtless 
throw  much  light  on  a  very  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia 
as  the  country  should  rather  be  called. 
They  would  no  doubt  contain  much  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue-book. 
This  also  seems  to  leave  some  important 
lacunae,  for  Mr.  Trevor  C.  Plowden  writes 
(p.  477)  that  "Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  include  the 
really  important  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ence on  these  subjects  [the  slave  trade  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  Catholics] 
in  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  references  to  any 
other  information  about  Plowden  and  his 
researches  in  Abyssinia. 

FBEDK.  A.  EDWABDS. 

39,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

SCOTT  :  EPITAPH  IN  '  THE  ANTIQUABY.' — 
Many  of  the  readers  of  '  JST.  &  Q.'  will  call 
to  mind  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  '  The 
Antiquary  '  the  epitaph  on  the  last  bailiff 
of  the  abbey  before  the  Scottish  monasteries 
fell  into  lay  hands.  The  first  two  lines  are 
as  follows  : — 

Here  lyeth  John  o'  ye  Girnell : 

Erth  has  ye  nit,  and  heuen  ye  kirnell. 

I  have  been  surprised  in  reading  Hearne's 

Remarks  and  Collections,'  vol.  viii.  p.  77, 

published  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society 

n   1907,   to   encounter  a  letter  to   Hearne 

written  by  Philip  Harcourt,  who  sends 

"  An  inscription  on  a  stone  in  Haddlow  Church 
Yard  wthin  4  miles  of  Tonbridge,  compos'd  by  ye 
Vicar,  wch  is  as  dull  as  an  old  Frier  wd  have  wrote 
300  years  agoe  : — 

"  '  Death  hath  added  to  this  place  the  Body  of 
Vlrs.  Silance  Carnel,  ye  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Tho8 
Darnel  of  this  Parish.     She  dyed  Nov.  16,  Anno 
Domini  1714,  ^Etat.  suae  77. 
Death,  why  doest  tho[u]  grin  so  this  sad  Day, 
therein  thou  hast  crop  t  a  Flower  of  May  ? 
Thy  Harvest  is  no  Wheat,  but  Darnel, 
Thou  hast  gott  the  Shell,  out  Heaven  the  Carnel.'  " 

To  me  this  is  quite  new.     Is  it  possible 

hat    it   may   have   been   printed   in   some 

x>ok  seen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  before  '  The 

Antiquary  '  was  written  ?  or  may  we  con- 

lude  that  the  two  rimes  have  no  connexion 

with  each  other  ?  K.  P.  D.  E. 
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TOMMY  SHOKT  ON  ARISTOTLE.  —  In 
'  Memories,'  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick, 
the  following  observation  occurs  : — 

"He  [Thomas  Short]  lectured  in  Aristotle's 
'  Rhetoric,'  and  after  a  time  he  passed  by  many 
years  the  age  at  which  Aristotle  says  that  man's 
powers  are  at  their  best.  It  became  a  great  enjoy- 
ment to  various  generations  of  undergraduates  to 
hear  him  say,  when  he  came  to  that  particular 
passage,  '  In  those  hot  climates,  you  know,  people 
come  to  their  acme  much  sooner  than  with  us.'  — 
P.  11. 

The  quotation  is  not  verified.  Where 
does  it  occur  in  the  '  Rhetoric  '?  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  tutor  had  in  his  "  mind's 
eye  "  the  lines  of  Byron  : — 
These  few  short  years  make  wonderous  alterations, 
Particularly  among  the  sun-burnt  nations. 

'  Don  Juan,'  Canto  I.  st.  79. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


MISS  LA  ROCHE,  LADY  ECHLIN  :    SIR 
FRANCIS     BLAKE     DELAVAL. 

(10  S.  xi.  501  ;  xii.  38.) 
THE  following  extracts  from  Samuel 
Foote's  letters  in  the  "  Delaval  Papers" 
will  supplement  MR.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY'S 
interesting  note.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
majority  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Delaval 
family  of  the  period  under  notice,  the  year 
in  which  they  were  written  is  not  given  ; 
and  as  they  were  all  "franked"  letters^ 
there  is  no  official  date-stamp.  From 
collateral  evidence,  however,  Samuel  Foote's 
letters  would  be  written  about  1753  ;  for 
Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  writing  to  his 
brother,  informs  him,  under  date  24  March 
1753  :— 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Mr.  Foote's  Farce,  which 
went  off  with  applause.  Miss  Macklin  danced  a 
minuet,  played  on  a  Sandola,  and  accompanied  it 
with  an  Italian  song,  all  of  which  she  performed 
with  much  elegance." 

Foote's  letters  in  which  he  mentions  Miss 
Roach  would  be  written  in  the  same  year 
as  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval's  letter.  While  Foote 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval 
he  was  also  the  companion  of  John,  after- 
wards Lord  Delaval,  and  the  letters  pre- 
served in  the  "  Delaval  Papers  "  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Miss  Roach  were 
addressed  to  John  Delaval. 

Under  date  of  5  April  he  writes  : — 
"I  have  to  thank  Dear  Mr.  Delaval  for  his  last 
favour,  which  I  own  a  little  disappointed  me 
having  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
you  in  Town  with  your  brother.  '  The  Englishman 
at  Paris  has  been  better  received  than  I  expected. 


Garrick  and  all  the  Deluise  [?]  of  the  Theatre  say 
kinder  things  of  it  than  modesty  will  permit  me  to 
repeat.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  damnably  acted, 
Macklyn  miserably  imperfect  in  the  words  and  in 
the  character  (oh,  stain  to  comedy  !).  You  might 
have  seen  that  1  meant  an  English  Buck  by  the 
power  of  dulness  instantaneously  transformed  into 
an  Irish  Chairman. 

"Miss  Roach,  accompanied  by  some  frippery 
French  women,  occupied,  to  the  no  small  scandal 
of  the  whole  House,  the  Prince's  Box  ;  whilst  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  &c.,  &c.,  were  obliged  to  take 
up  the  Seats  upon  the  Stage.  The  piece  will  be 
printed  the  25th  instant,  which  I  will  enclose  to 
you." 

On  17  January  he  writes  from  "  Pal  Mai  " 
"  To  John  Delaval,  Esq.,  at  Seaton  Delaval, 

near  Newcastle,  Northumberland. 
"  I  am  sorry  Dear  Mr.  Delaval  should  suppose  he 
wants  a  subject  to  interest  arid  entertain  me,  whilst 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  his  own 
happiness  and  that  of  his  family.  To  the  latter 
you  have  this  morning  a  collateral  addition  by  the 
birth  of  a  Son  to  Miss  Roach." 

In  a  memoir  of  Sir  Francis  in  '  The 
Literary  Register  'of  1771  (the  year  of  his 
death)  the  writer,  after  describing  the 
marriage  and  divorce  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Paulet,  states  that 

"  in  the  mean  while  Miss  R — h  shone  in  all  the 
splendor  of  a  duchess  ;  Frank  presented  her  with  a 
new  set  of  magnificent  jewels,  which  she  afterwards 
lost,  and  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  before  Sir 
John  Fielding.  Like  Ninon  cle  1'Enclos,  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  amour,  but  appeared  at  Ranelagh, 
and  other  public  places,  with  her  son  and  daughter, 
the  pledges  of  their  mutual  affection." 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the 
weak  side  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  it  is 
only  just  to  add  that  the  grief  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  his  death  strongly  marks  his 
character.  With  many  foibles,  caprices, 
and  even  vices,  Sir  Francis  was  a  valuable 
member  of  society :  he  was  generous, 
sincere,  affable,  and  polite  ;  his  social 
virtues  and  convivial  humour  rendered 
him  the  soul  of  all  merry  meetings  and 
select  parties,  and  he  was  universally  known 
and  beloved.  Horace  Walpole,  writing 
about  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
asks  :  "  Don't  you  know  that  next  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Delaval  he  is  the  most  iashion- 
aole  man  in  England  ?  " 

JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Delaval  House,  Sunderland. 


"  CHOPS  or  THE  CHANNEL  "  (10  S.  xii.  27)' 
— MR.  ROBBINS  must  surely  have  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
*!New  English  Dictionary,'  to  think  it  even 
possible  that  "  this  familiar  phrase  "  is  not 
recorded  in  it.  If  people,  before  writing 
to  *  N.  &  Q.'  to  say  that  a  word  is  omitted 
from  the  '  Dictionary,'  would  examine  the 
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*  Dictionary  '  more  carefully,  more  than  half 
the  instances  of  omissions  alleged  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
and  elsewhere  would  disappear,  to  the 
saving  of  wasted  space.  The  present  phrase 
is  recorded  in  the  '  Dictionary,'  properly 
explained,  I  think,  and  furnished  with  four 
quotations,  selected  out  of  some  forty-five, 
which  could  have  been  given  if  the  Dictionary 
extended  to  a  hundred  volumes  instead  of  ten. 
But  MB.  ROBBINS  has  supplied  one  twelve 
years  earlier  from  a  work  published  since 
C  was  prepared,  and  for  this  we  thank  him. 
Many  such  additions  will  be  possible  as 
historical  MSS.  are  printed. 

"Burgator"  (10  S.  xii.  26),  also  noted 
by  MR.  BOBBINS,  is  not  a  "  familiar  phrase  "  ; 
if  not  a  misprint  of  some  kind  (e.g.  of  bursator), 
it  must  be  the  Latinized  form  of  some 
derivative  of  burgh  or  borough ;  perhaps 
investigations  made  at  Hindon  might  throw 
light  upon  its  meaning  and  history.  Will 
any  one  investigate,  and  give  us  the  results 
for  our  Supplement  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MTJBBAY. 

HABVEST  SUPPEB  SONGS  (10  S.  xii.  30). — • 
One  song  much  sung  on  these  occasions, 
namely,  'The  Brave  Old  English  Oak,' 
was  recognized  by  Chorley,  the  musical 
critic,  as  his  own,  when  he  attended,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  only  harvest  supper 
of  that  life,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire 
and  Surrey.  D. 

SEETHING  LANE  (10  S.  xi.  485  ;  xii.  11). — 
I  am  much  obliged  to  DB.  SHABPE,  whose 
help  is  greatly  appreciated.  I  am  glad  he 
has  found  "  Syfethenlane."  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  may  not  mean  Syfechen, 
because  c  and  t  are  so  often  miswritten  for 
one  another.  I  first  discovered  this  for 
myself  (though  it  was  known  before)  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  came  across  the 
amazing  word  tercis  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity 
College.  The  riddle  was  solved  when  I 
found  that  other  MSS.  had  the  form  certes, 
as  T  then  knew  what  was  meant. 

WALTEB  W.  SKEAT. 

ROBEBT  NOYES  (10  S.  xi.  288,  431,  512).— 
Through  the  kindness  of  Robert's  grandson 
the  REV.  DB.  NOYES,  I  am  enabled  to  add 
a  fact  or  two  to  those  contained  in  my  reply 
at  the  second  reference.  Robert  Noyes  died 
March,  1843,  and  is  buried  in  St.  John's 
Churchyard,  Wolverhampton.  He  came  of 
a  well-known  Wiltshire  family,  and  began 
life  in  a  bank,  but  soon  gave  up  business  to 
devote  himself  to  painting.  His  work  was 
done  mostly  in  Wales,  Shropshire,  and 


Staffordshire.  He  married  Anne  Giddings, 
who  died  at  Leamington  in  1869.  Like 
MB.  JOHN  LANE,  DB.  NOYES  is  interested 
in  his  grandfather's  work,  and  is  forming  a 
small  collection  of  it,  but  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover where  the  best  of  it  is  gone.  Perhaps 
some  one  at  Wolverhampton  could  give 
further  information.  A  second-hand  book- 
seller in  Birmingham  bought  some  of  his 
drawings  about  ten  years  ago,  and  was 
at  the  time  unwilling  to  restore  them  to  the 
family,  who  regretted  having  let  them  go. 

A.  POTTS. 
The  College,  Cheater. 

ASTBONOMY   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES    (10    S. 

xii.  9). — Perhaps  the  following  books  may 
be  of  use :  Wright's  '  Popular  Treatises 
on  Science  '  ;  '  Leechdoms,  Wort-cunning, 
and  Starcraft  of  Early  England,'  ed.  T.  O. 
Cockayne  (Rolls  Series)  ;  Roger  Bacon's 
'  Opera  Inedita '  (Brewer).  The  British 
Museum  (Royal  Lib.  7  F.  viii.  fo.  99-191) 

Possesses  a  complete  MS.  of  an  early  writing 
y  Roger  Bacon,  the  '  Computus,'  on  astro- 
nomy and  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar 
(1263).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

HOCKTIDE    AT    HEXTON    (10    S.    xi.    488).— 

Alexander  Tille's  book  on  the  history  of  the 
German  Christmas  treats  the  Christmas 
tree  as  an  almost  modern  development  of 
the  bough,  or  switch,  used  in  heathen  and 
early  Christian  times  for  blessing  cattle  at 
the  great  fore-winter  festival,  when  the 
animals  were  driven  from  the  summer 
pastures  into  their  winter  quarters.  This 
view  scarcely  accounts  for  the  English 
Christmas  bough,  unless  it  may  be  supposed 
to  descend  from  the  switch  in  another  line  ; 
but  if  it  be  correct,  the  English  Hocktide 
poles  and  Maypoles,  with  the  Scandinavian 
midsummer  poles,  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  rods  used  for  blessing 
cattle  when  they  were  driven  out  to  their 
grazing-grounds  in  spring — touching  with  a 
green  bough  or  twig  being  an  Indo-Germanic 
custom.  Similar  poles  are  known  in  Russia, 
and  they  were  even  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  of  Central  America  before  the  people 
left  off  heathen  worship. 

Possibly,  after  all,  both  the  English 
Christmas  bough,  and  its  supplanter  the 
German  Christmas  tree,  may  represent  a 
branch,  shrub,  or  tree  honoured  within- 
doors at  the  great  fore-winter  festival  as  the 
representative  of  that  vegetation  which  was 
now  entering  into  a  dormant  state  in  the 
outer  world.  In  this  case  the  open-air  pole 
of  springtide  would  stand  for  the  reawakening 
of  field  and  forest. 
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The  Hocktide  prisoners'  base  probably 
has  to  do  with  the  seasons,  and  therefore 
with  the  pasturing  of  cattle  also.  It  has 
many  parallels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  usually  the  contest  is  between 
the  people  inhabiting  different  divisions  of 
a  district,  or  wards  of  a  town.  The  camping 
of  East  Anglia,  the  hurling  of  Cornwall, 
and  certain  violent  Italian  games  were,  or 
are,  such  contests. 

In  Kilkenny  and  Wexford  the  people  of 
certain  baronies  and  parishes  used  to  kick 
a  huge  football  prepared  with  thread  of 
wool.  To  whichever  side  it  was  carried  the 
luck  of  the  defeated  party  was  said  to  be 
transferred. 

A  traditional  ball-game  of  France,  which 
was  played  with  a  zeal  endangering  limb 
and  life,  appears,  according  to  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  country,  to  have  referred 
to  the  sun,  and  therefore  to  happy  fortune 
in  regard  to  the  weather,  pastures,  and 
arable  land.  Many  other  instances  might 
be  quoted. 

In  his  '  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,'  1859,  pp.  104, 
190,  Paul  Kane  says,  "  We  entered  the 
straits  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Play- 
green  Lake,"  and  adds  :  "  The  lake  derives 
its  name  from  a  green  plain  which  the 
Indians  frequent  to  play  their  great  game 
of  ball."  Later  he  remarks:  <rThey  [the 
Chinooks]  also  take  great  delight  in  a  game 
with  a  ball,  which  is  played  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Cree,  Chippewa,  and 
Sioux  Indians."  He  then  describes  the 
game  as  having  two  goals  about  a  mile  apart, 
and  as  being  conducted  with  sticks  having 
a  small  ring,  or  hoop,  at  the  end,  with  which 
the  ball  is  picked  up  and  thrown  to  a  great 
distance.  "  At  this  game  they  bet  heavily,  as 
it  is  generally  played  between  tribes  and 
villages."  Nansen  says  in  *  The  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland,'  1892,  p.  218,  that  the 
Eskimo  have  a  pretty  legend  of  the  Northern 
lights,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  souls  of 
dead  children  playing  at  ball  in  heaven  ; 
but  he  does  not  describe  the  earthly  game 
which  suggested  the  idea. 

According  to  H.  H.  Bancroft's  '  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica,' 1875,  ii.  297,  the  national  game  of  the 
Nahuas  was  in  many  respects  like  the  white 
man's  football.  It  was  common  among  all 
the  nations  whose  cult  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Toltec,  and  was  under  divine  protection, 
though  what  its  original  significance  was  is 
uncertain.  A  legend  of  the  Gallinomeros  of 
Central  California  may,  however,  indicate 
what  the  conception  underlying  the  apparent 


pastime  was,  for  it  represents  the  sun  as 
originally  formed  of  a  ball  of  reeds.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  no  light,  and  to  dispel 
the  darkness  the  coyote,  a  small  kind  of 
wolf,  gathered  a  heap  of  tules,  rolled  them 
into  a  ball,  and  gave  it  to  the  hawk,  together 
with  some  pieces  of  flint.  The  hawk, 
carried  it  up  into  the  sky,  struck  fire 
with  the  flints,  lit  the  ball  of  reeds,  and 
left  it  flaming  and  whirling  along,  glowing 
fiercely. 

El  pato,  which  was  formerly  played  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  was  a  blood- 
stained contest  between  mounted  men  for 
a  duck,  or  other  domesticated  bird,  sewn 
up  in  a  piece  of  hide. 

In  Asia  the  Kirghez  horsemen  delight  in 
a  mad  struggle  for  a  decapitated  sheep. 

In  India 

"at  Ahmadnagar  the  boys  of  two  neighbouring 
villages  fight  9n  the  bright  3rd  of  Baisakh  (April- 
May)  with  slings  and  stones.  The  local  belief  is 
that  if  the  fight  be  discontinued  rain  fails,  or  if 
rain  does  fall,  it  produces  a  plague  of  rats. — W. 
Crooke,  'The  Popular  Folk-Lore  of  Northern 
India,'  1896,  I.  73.  Consult  also  II.  176,  321,  325. 

In  reference  to  such  games  in  India  Mr. 
Crooke  observes  that 

"these  mock  combats  have  their  parallels  in 
English  customs,  such  as  the  throwing  of  the  hood 
at  Haxey,  the  football  match  at  Derby,  the  fighting 
on  Lammas  Day  at  Lothian,  and  the  hunting  of  the 
ram  at  Eton." 

Hocktide  probably  represents  a  heathen 
spring  festival.  According  to  Tille,  the 
year  of  Teutonic  heathendom  was  divided 
into  three  periods,  and  began  with  the 
great  slaughter  festival,  held  as  soon  as 
wintry  weather  set  in,  and  the  summer 
feeding-grounds  could  no  longer  yield  the 
flocks  and  herds  a  sufficiency  of  food. 
This  high-day  was  soon  followed,  for  reasons 
connected  with  cattle-breeding,  by  a  lesser 
feast.  The  more  important  became  Martle- 
mas  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  lesser  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or  far  more 
frequently  St.  Nicholas's  Day. 

Our  5th  of  November  bonfires  probably 
once  belonged  to  the  most  important  pagan 
festival.  '  Bone-fire,"  which  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  may  refer  to  the 
burning  of  the  bones  of  animals  killed  at 
that  great  slaughter-tide  which  gave  to 
November  the  name  of  Slaughter-month. 

Some  four  months  after  the  principal 
eating-bout  was  held,  the  early-summer 
(or,  as  we  should  now  say,  spring)  festival 
took  place — that  is,  if  the  weather  allowed, 
for  Teutonic  pastoral  feasts,  like  the  modern 
harvest  festival,  were  influenced  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions.  Then,  about  four 
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months  afterwards,  the  late-summer  merry- 
making was  celebrated. 

When,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
heathen  holidays,  the  purely  religious  feast 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  drew  to  itself  many  of 
the  customs  of  the  Roman  Calends  of 
January,  together  with  a  share  of  the 
traditional  practices  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  celebration  of  the  setting-in 
of  winter,  Christmas  at  last  became  a  real 
folk-festival. 

•  About  the  same  time,  as  we  may  guess, 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day  would  absorb 
certain  customs  from  both  the  summer 
feasts,  while  Easter,  which  with  us  and  the 
Germans  still  bears  a  heathen  name,  would 
attract  others,  leaving  several  more  to 
attach  themselves  to  St.  Mark's  Eve. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  some  German 
kindreds  only  the  great  festival  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  a  corresponding 
one  about  the  beginning  of  May,  were  of 
capital  importance  in  pre-Christian  days. 
Agricultural  and  household  customs  some- 
times point  that  way.  For  instance,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  with  that  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire which  lies  west  of  the  Trent,  the 
traditional  "  flitting  time  "  of  the  plough- 
lads  and  the  girls  employed  in  farm-houses 
is  Martlemas  ;  while  in  Lincolnshire  east 
of  the  river  the  change  should  be  at  "  May 
Day-time,"  Old  Style,  "  May -week  "  being 
a  holiday  which  is  eagerly  anticipated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  climate,  with 
its  effect  on  the  growth  of  grass  and  other 
vegetation  would  cause  the  Teutonic  tribes 
of  one  district  to  follow  customs  differing 
from  those  developed  by  another.  Tille 
shows  clearly  enough  that  the  necessities  of 
pastoral  life  settled  the  time  at  which  the 
German  feasts  were  kept. 

An  afterthought  suggests  to  me  that  the 
Hocktide  observance  may  really  have  had 
a  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes 
on  St.  Brice's  Day,  which  falls  on  the  day 
after  St.  Martin's.  The  great  feast  of  the 
beginning  of  winter  would  necessarily  be 
ruined  by  the  ferocious  passions  let  loose, 
but  at  the  succeeding  springtide  festiva" 
men  would  rejoice  that  the  grim  work  was 
accomplished.  From  that  time  the  deec 
may  have  been  commemorated  on  the  day 
when  it  was  first  celebrated  with  gladness 
not  at  the  season  which  saw  the  bloody 
onslaught  carried  out.  If  so,  the  memory 
of  the  Danes'  death-day  would  become 
connected  with  rites  which  were  already  o 
respectable  antiquity  when  it  took  place. 

M.  P. 


Whether  at  Hexton  or  Hungerford,  it  is 
emarkable  that  such  an  ancient  custom  as 
'  Hocking "  should  survive  to  this  day. 
Dne  says  "  Hocking  "  because  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  word  "  hock  "  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  7&oc=a  hook. 

That  the  custom  celebrates  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Saxons  from  "  the  heathen 
:hieves "  the  Danes  all  accounts  indicate, 
and  it  probably  dates  from  the  days  of  the 
ast  Danish  alien  Hardicanute.  Such  an 
jvent  as  the  lapsing  of  the  power  of  the 
Dane  was  like  that  of  a  prisoner  unfettered, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  day 
celebrating  it  in  evidence  so  late  as  the 
twentieth  century.  Blount  in  his  '  Glosso- 
graphia  '  says  of  Hocktide  : — 

"A  Day  so  remarkable  in  ancient  Times,  that  I 
lave  seen  a  Lease  without  Date,  reserving  so  much 
Rent  payable  'ad  duos  anni  terminos,  seil.  ad  le 

Hokeda,  et  ad  Festum  Sancti  Mich.' And  in  the 

Accounts  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  there  is 
yearly  an  Allowance  '  pro  Mulieribus  Hockantibus/ 
in  some  Manners  of  theirs  in  Hampshire,  where  the 
Men  hock  the  Women  on  Monday,  and  contra  on 

Tuesday The  Meaning  of  it  is  that  on  that  Day 

the  Women  in  Merriment  stop  the  Ways  with  Ropes, 
and  pull  Passengers  to  them,  desiring  something  to 
be  laid  out  in  pious  Uses." 

But  as  to  the  word  "  hock,"  it  does  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  other  explanation  at 
present  than  that  the  ropes  used  in  securing 
bhe  women  during  the  festival  were  the 
hocks  or  hooks  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
commemoration.  Fosbroke  ( '  Ency.  Antiq.' ) 
says  that  "  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  men 
and  women  reciprocally  hocked  each  other, 
i.e.,  stopped  the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled 
the  passengers  towards  them,  desiring  a 
donation."  "  To  hock  "  still  means,  in  the 
Cumberland  dialect,  to  seize,  to  hook,  to 
snap  up.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

BEKGERODE  (10  S.  x.  407  ;  xi.  218,  338, 
434,  513). — I  cannot  find  that  any  one  has 
yet  told  us  the  pronunciation.  If  the  ge  is 
like  the  ge  in  barge,  it  can  hardly  be  of 
native  origin. 

Thornber's  '  Blackpool,'  we  are  told, 
derives  it  from  burgus,  a  fortified  place  ; 
but  this  burgus  is  no  source  of  anything, 
being  merely  a  Latinized  form  of  the  A.-S. 
burh  (burg),  "  a  borough,"  which  is  the 
word  to  which  Thornber  would  really  refer 
us.  But  seeing  that  the  A.-S.  word  is  now 
borough,  or  in  place-names  sometimes  Burgh, 
it  is  clear  that  this,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the 
real  origin  in  this  case. 

Then,  again,  by  the  "  German  "  berg  must 
be  understood  the  A.-S.  beorh  (beorg)^ 
Mercian  berg  ;  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
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leading  as  a  rule  than  to  quote  cognate 
German  forms,  with  which  we  have  really 
no  concern.  But  the  A.-S.  beorh  is  no\\ 
spelt  barrow  (see  '  N.  E.D.')  ;  and  this  again 
hardly  helps  us.  The  **  confusion  "  between 
"  the  German  berg  and  burg "  exists  only 
in  the  minds  of  interpreters,  not  in  fact 
I  do  not  object  to  saying  that  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  Bergerode  ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  in  these  bergs  and  burgs  as  illus 
trating  that  form.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

JOHN  SLADE,  DORSET  (10  S.  xi.  488  ;  xii 
14). — The  parish  registers  of  South  Perrott. 
Dorset,  begin  in  1538.  Among  the  entries 
are  the  names  of  the  children  of  the  Rev. 
John  Slade,  rector  of  the  parish  (Hutchins 
in  his  '  History  of  Dorset '  gives  the  dates 
during  which  John  Slade  held  the  rectory 
as  1561  to  1574).  The  marriage  registers 
record  that  of  John  Slade,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
South  Perrott,  to  Joan  Owsley,  daughter 
of  John  Owsley  of  Misterton,  1567.  Among 
the  deaths  registered  is  that  of  John  Slade, 
M.A.,  Rector,  1574. 

The  Owsleys  were  a  notable  family  living 
at  Misterton,  and  members  of  that  family 
were  generous  benefactors  to  Crewkerne 
School,  which  dates  its  foundation  from 
1499.  W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON. 

Exeter. 

A  correspondent  at  3  S.  iii.  320  (18  April, 
1863)  stated  :— 

"Among  my  papers  I  met  with  the  following 
descent,  but  do  not  know  whence  it  was  extracted  : 
John  Slade,  M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  Perrot,  co.  Somer- 
set, died  1574,  married  in  1567  Joan,  daughter  of 
John  Owsley,  of  Misterton,  co.  Sorn.,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children— Samuel,  born  1568;  Matthew, 
bojn?1569  ;  Martha,  born  1571 ;  and  Elizabeth,  born 
15/3. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that 
John  Slade  the  martyr  was  the  son  of  John 
Slade  of  South  Perrot.  Wood  does  not 
mention  him  in  his  '  Athenae  Oxonienses.' 

Wood  in  his  remarks  on  Matthew  Slade 
says  he  had  a  pedigree  of  the  Slades  (con- 
taining seventeen  generations  or  more)  sent 
over  to  him  from  Amsterdam,  from  some 
Slades  living  there  in  1600.  Can  any  reader 
give  me  information  about  these  Slades, 
and  state  whether  they  were  descendants 
of  Matthew  and  Cornelius  Slade,  who 
resided  during  some  part  of  their  lives  in 
Amsterdam  ?  G.  SLADE. 

MUNRO  OF  NOVAR  (10  S.  xii.  8). There 

were  several  sales  at  Christie's  of  the  collec- 
tions of  H.  A.  J.  Munro  of  Novar.  His 
pictures  by  Old  Masters  were  sold  in  1878 


( 1  June) ;  his  celebrated  series  of  Turner 
drawings  in  1877  (2  June)  ;  and  his  modern 
pictures  on  6  April,  1878.  There  were, 
I  think,  other  sales,  but  the  above  three  are 
those  of  which  I  happen  to  have  catalogues. 
L.  L.  K.  will  find  priced  copies  of  these 
in  the  Art  Library,  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Redford's  '  Art  Sales '  may  be 
consulted,  and  also  my  own  book,  '  Memo- 
rials of  Christie's.'  W.  ROBERTS. 
47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  Clapham,  S.W. 

An  interesting  example  of  Turner's  work, 
his  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  that  has  been  in 
the  Novar  and  other  collections,  and  was 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1906,  was 
on  view  with  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilt  er's  other 
pictures  at  Christie's,  and  was  bought  in  on 
9  July  for  4,000  guineas.  W.  P.  D.  S. 

CAPT.  MACCARTHY  (10  S.  xi.  448).— In  the 
'  Memoirs  of  George  IV.'  by  Robert  Huish 
(ii.  303)  there  is  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  Prince's  relations  with 
McCarthy  :— 

"  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  well  known  in  a  particular 
circle,  that  the  Prince  granted  some  very  liberal 
pensions  to  many  of  his  destitute  companions ; 
and  we  have  only  to  mention  the  late  Felix 
M'Carthy,  a  needy  Irish  adventurer,  but  a  man  of 
infinite  wit — at  the  same  time  destitute  of  all  prin- 
ciple and  honour.  Still,  he  was  received  at  the 
table  of  his  Royal  Highness,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Moira It  was,  however,  with  such 

men  as  M'Carthy, — Henry  Bate  Dudley,  alias  the 
Fighting  Parson, — George  Hanger,  and  others  of 
that  grade  that  the  Prince  lost  his  character  and 
his  money.  When  the  former  of  these  worthies 
was  a  tenant  of  the  King's  Bench  Piison,  he  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Prince,  who 
used  to  transmit  his  grants  under  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  '  The  Irish  Giant,  now  exhibiting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.'  The  Prince  ultimately 
granted  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  but  which  was 
only  paid  for  two  years,  on  account  of  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  Felix,  which  brought  him  pre- 
maturely to  the  grave." 

Henry    Angelo    in    his     '  Reminiscences ' 
Kegan    Paul,    1904,    ii.    62-3)    relates   how 
Felix   M'Carthy,    "  a   tall   handsome   Irish- 
man,   well   known   by   everybody,"    turned 
Hooper  the  Tinman  out  of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
A  further  glimpse  of  M'Carthy  is  given  in 
H.  E.  Lloyd's  '  George  IV.,'  p.  123  :— 

;  He  [i.e.  Lord  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
lastings]  also  had  a  number  of  pensioners,  most  of 
whom  were  blood-suckers.  One  of  these  was  Felix 
VTCarthy,  an  Irish  adventurer,  who  once  absented 
limself  longer  than  usual  from  St.  James's  Place, 
>n  which  his  lordship  sent  to  know  what  was  the 
eason :  Felix  returned  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  worn 
mt  at  toe  and  heel,  asking  '  whether  those  were  fit 
or  him  to  enter  his  lordship's  house  in  ? '  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Prince  and  the  marquis  should  have 
>een  constantly  embarrassed." 
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The  following  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  Gent.  Mag.,  Ixxxi.  pt.  i.  601  : — 

"May  13  [1811]. —Felix  McCarthy,  esq.,  long  well 
known  for  his  eccentricity  and  benevolence,  and 
latterly  for  the  embarrassments  brought  upon  him 
by  both.  He  offered  himself,  a  few  years  ago,  as  a 
representative  for  Leicester,  where  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  strictest  honour  and  punctuality. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  subjects 
of  temporary  interest  at  the  periods -when  they  were 
written.  His  last  production  was  of  considerable 
length  and  comprehension  upon  the  question  of  the 
Catholic  veto.  His  latter  years  exhibited  alternate 
vicissitudes  of  generous,  but  extravagant  and 
thoughtless  hospitality,  and  of  distress  often  border- 
ing on  want,  which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit  or 
•destroy  his  cheerfulness.  Mr.  M'Carthy  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  although  he  had 
been  absent  from  his  country  for  above  thirty  years, 
during  the  early  part  of  which  he  resided  on  the 
Continent,  he  always  retained  a  sincere  and  ardent 
affection  for  his  native  land.  He  was  accordingly 
sought  after  by  multitudes  of  his  distressed  country- 
men, with  whom  he  never  failed  to  share  his  purse 
while  he  had  anything  in  it,  and  his  heart  when  he 
had  not.  This  single  trait  is  itself  a  summary  of 
his  character  ;  ana  if  it  had  in  it  sometimes  more 
of  generosity  than  of  discretion,  the  failing  arose 
from  so  good  a  principle,  that  his  death  (which  was 
probably  not  a  little  hastened  by  its  consequences) 
will  require  but  a  little  exertion  of  the  charity 
towards  human  frailty  which  death  naturally  in- 
spires, to  extinguish  the  blame  that  indiscretion 
may  sometimes  call  forth  from  strict  propriety,  in 
the  sympathy  which  his  known  and  undeniable 
good  nature  must  find  in  the  kindred  feelings  of 
every  generous  heart. — Leicester  Journal" 

Possibly  the  B.M.  Catalogue  may  contain 
a  list  of  his  publications  ;  and  the  contem- 
porary newspapers  probably  will  give  further 
particulars  of  his  life  in  their  obituary 
notices.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"BRING,"  ARCHAIC  USE  (10  S.  xii.  7).— 
Examples  of  the  archaic  usage  occur  in 
Shakespeare.  In  '  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona, '  IV.  ii.  32,  Julia  finds  the  host  ready 
to  cope  with  her  low  spirits.  "  Come," 
says  he  cheerfully,  "  we  '11  have  you  merry  : 
I  '11  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music 
and  see  the  gentleman  that  you  asked  for." 
Again,  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  II.  iv.  72, 
Rosalind  thus  appeals  to  Corin  because  of 
Celia's  exhaustion  : — 

I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  heard  the 
word  used  in  this  sense  once  only,  and  the 
•circumstances  were  curiously  akin  to  those 
in  which  Rosalind  and  her  party  found 
themselves.  A  little  group  in  a  strange 
town  sadly  needed  refreshment,  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  occasion  asked  the  nearest 
policeman  if  he  could  bring  him  and  his  1 


friends  to  a  restaurant.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  leading  spirit  spoke  Gaelic  in  his 
youth  ;  that  in  his  maturity,  and  even 
after  a  university  career,  he  sometimes  found 
difficulty  with  the  English  idiom  ;  and  that 
at  the  time  of  speaking  he  had  not  read  a 
word  of  '  As  You  Like  It.'  Cf.  St.  John, 
Third  Epistle,  6,  "  Bring  forward  on  their 
journey."  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

From  a  child  I  have  known  "  bring  "=to 
take  :     "I  will  bring   something  nice  with 
me,"    "  Bring    her    the    best    you   have  "- 
"bring"  in  the  sense  of  "  take."     I  often 
hear  "  bring  "  thus  used  for  "  take." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Work  sop. 

NASEBY  FIELD  (10  S.  xi.  344,  433,  514).— 
Let  MR.  PAGE  be  comforted  :  he  has  not 
deprived  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  of  a 
baronetcy,  as  a  K.C.B.  is  the  cause  of  his 
being  "  sirred."  This  was  conferred  in 
1896,  long  after  the  '  Life  of  the  Great  Lord 
Fairfax  '  was  written.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  BOSTING"  :  "KEVEL"  (10  S.  xi.  508).— 
In  a  building  account  in  '  Durham  Account 
Rolls  '  (Surtees  Society)  of  1372-3,  p.  210, 
we  find  "  Et  in  factura  murorum  dicte 
capelle  et  Infirmarie  cum  bostillyng^per 
idem  tempus  et  dealbacione,  31s.  4d."  I 
never  could  make  out  what  "  bostillyng  " 
was,  but  "  bosting  "  is  evidently  connected 
with  it.  "  Bostilling  "  is  not  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 

J.     T.      F; 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

"  Bosting "  as  a  masons'  term  is  spelt 
indifferently  "  bosting  "  and  "  boasting." 
Webster's  'International  Diet.,'  1890,  has 
it  thus  : — 

"Boast"  (of  uncertain  etymology).  To  dress, 
as  a  stone,  with  a  broad  chisel.  In  sculpture,  to 
shape  roughly  as  a  preparation  for  the  finer  work 
to  follow  ;  to  cut  to  the  general  form  required. 

"  Boaster.    A  stonemason's  broad-faced  chisel." 

"  Boaster  "  is  a  general  name  for  the  tool, 
but  of  course  it  would  vary  locally  and  with 
the  kind  of  stone  to  be  cut.  A  mason  would 
not  boast  (or  bost)  granite  with  the  same 
tool  that  another  would  use  for  the  softer 
Bath  stone.  ARTHUR  HARSTON,  F.S.I. 

In  the  'N.E.D.'  the  following  references 
occur  : — 

"Boaster,  a  broad-faced  chisel  used  by  masons  in 
making  the  surface  of  a  stone  nearly  smooth.  18  <o 

-'1^76.'  Sir  E.  Beckett,  'Building,'  167,  'More 
trouble  is  taken  to  work  the  stone  with  small 

chisels than  it  would  take  to  "boast     (as  they 

call  it)  into  a  fairly  level  surface." 
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"1823.  P.  Nicholson,  '  Pract.  Build.,'  581, 
'Boasting;  in  stone-cutting,  paring  the  stone 
irregularly  with  a  broad  chisel  and  mallet;  in 
carving,  the  rough  cutting  of  the  outline,  before  the 
minuter  parts.' " 

MB.  RATCLIFFE'S  description  agrees  rather 
with  nidging.  Under  '  Nidge  '  the  '  N.E.D.' 
has  : — 

"  1842.  Gwilt,  '  Archit.'  519,  '  In  Aberdeen,  where 

the  stone  is  very  hard they  pick  the  stone  until 

the  surface  has  nearly  acquired  the  requisite  form. 
This  sort  of  work  is  called  nidged-work,  and  the 
operation  nidging.'  Ibid.,  1008,  'Nidged  Ashlar,  a 
species  of  ashlar  used  in  Aberdeen.  It  is  brought  to 
the  square  by  means  of  a  cavil  or  hammer  with  a 
sharp  point.'  1850  in  Ogilvie." 

The  term  "  boasting "  is  seldom  used  by 
masons  now,  and  is  perhaps  rarely  heard  in 
the  quarries.  This  must  also  apply  to 
"  nidging."  The  dressing  is  probaoly  and 
commonly  known  as  "  quarrying  stone." 

TOM  JONES. 

To  "  bost  "  is  an  expression  that  implies 
to  cut  away  rough,  superfluous  stone.  A 
mason  will  "  bost  "  a  block  into  some  sort 
of  shape,  prior  to  a  sculptor  taking  it  in 
hand  to  carve  ;  but  for  this  purpose  chisels 
and  a  mallet  would  be  used. 

Upon  the  Isle  of  Portland,  amongst  the 
Ham  Hill  "  badgers  " — and  in  a  few  other 
places,  the  "  kevel "  may  be  found  still 
in  use,  but  it  is  not  an  acknowledged  tool 
forming  part  of  an  ordinary  stonemason's 
"  kit."  John  Smeaton  in  his  superbly 
illustrated  '  Narrative  of  the  Building  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse'  (1791)  records 
his  visit  to  the  quarries  at  Portland  in 
May,  1756,  and,  noticing  the  use  of  this 
peculiar  axe,  describes  it  (p.  62)  as  follows  :— 

"The  quarrymen  have  a  tool  called  a  kevel,  which 
is  at  one  end  a  hammer,  and  at  the  other  an  axe, 
whose  edge  is  so  short  and  narrow  that  it  ap- 
proaches toward  the  shape  of  a  pick,  and  with  it, 
by  a  succession  of  sturdy  blows,  they  soon  reduce 
a  rough  piece  of  stone,  by  the  eye— to  a  square 
block." 

In  a  foot-note  is  added  : — 

"The  kevel  is  a  tool  curiously  formed  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  face  of  the  hammer  end  not  being  flat, 
but  hollowed  according  to  the  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylinder.  This  gives  a  keen  edge  to  two  of 
its  opposite  sides,  that  are  parallel  to  the  handle, 
and  by  this  means,  biting  keenly  upon  the  stone, 
brings  off  a  spawl  or  large  shiver.  The  edge  of  the 
pick  end  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth." 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CAP!.    RUTHERFURD    AT  TRAFALGAR   (10   S. 

xi.  10,  73,  454). — At  the  second  reference 
I  stated  that  I  was  looking  for  particulars 
of  this  gallant  officer  ;  1  am  still  doing  so 


I  shall  be  very  glad  of  some  particulars 
concerning  the  presentation  of  the  sword  of 
lonour  by  the  City  of  London,  of  which 
[  find  no  mention  in  *  London's  Roll  of 
Honour,'  published  in  1884.  This  book 
covers  a  period  extending  from  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  to  1884.  At  a 
ourt  of  Common  Council  held  on  26  Nov., 
1805,  when  it  was  resolved  "  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Court  be  given  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  and  Rear- Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Northesk  "  ;  several  "  captains, 
officers,  seamen,  and  royal  marines "  were 
included.  Was  Capt.  Rutherfurd  one  of 
the  officers  in  this  group  ?  It  would  seem 
as  if  it  might  be  so.  Perhaps  MR.  BORRAJO 
can  afford  enlightenment. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

"DAVELLY"  RAIN  (10  S.  xi.  509).— 
Davely  is  duly  noted  in  the  '  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.'  as  a  Cheshire  variant  of  the  Northern 
deavely,  of  which  the  usual  sense  is  "  lonely  5> 
or  "  dull."  It  is  the  same  word  as  deaf- 
like.  The  Norse  equivalent  is  daufligr,  lit. 
"  deaf -like,"  but  explained  by  Vigfusson  as 
"  lonely,  dull,"  and  even  '*  dismal."  As 
applied  to  rain,  it  may  very  well  mean 
"  dismal  "  or  "  depressing  "  ;  i.e.,  a  steady 
drizzle,  that  gives  no  hope  of  its  leaving  off 
soon.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

[MR.  HOLDEN  MAcMiCHAEL  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

SHYLOCK  TRACT  (10  S.  ix.  269  ;  xi.  456). 
— There  is  an  earlier  reference  to  Caleb 
Shilock.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is 

"  Newes  from   Rome  of  two  mightie  armies 

the  first  of  the  great  Sophy,  the  other  of  an  Hebrew 

people from  the  mountaines  of  Caspij.     [Signed* 

Signior  Valesco.  J    Also  certaine  prophecies  of  a  Jew 

called  Caleb  Shilock Translated  out  of  Italian 

by  W.    A7.      Printed    by  I.  R.    for    H.    Gosson." 
[London,  1606.]    4to.    C.  32  d. 

Gosson,  the  publisher  of  this  tract,  was  also 
the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  '  Pericles." 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

"  SEYNT-PRO-SEYNT  "  :  A  WINE  (10  S. 
viii.  48). — By  chance,  I  find  my  query 
answered  in  '  The  Romans  of  Partenay  * 
(E.E.T.S.),  of  c.  1500-20,  at  1.  980  :— 

Wine  of  seint  pur sain,  and  of  ris  hys  brood. 
The   editor,   Prof.    Skeat,   gives  the  French 
text  as 

Vins  de  sainct  poursain,  vin  de  Rys ; 
and  explains  the  former  as  =  St.  Pourcain-sur- 
Allier,  in  the  department  Allier.     The  odd 
form  at  the  heading  dates  c.  1400. 

H.  P.  L. 
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"  CoMETHERf  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  33,  98,  416, 
513). — Surely  the  carter's  call  to  his  horse 
has  no  mystery  in  it.  It  is  simply  "  come 
over,"  and  is  quite  plainly  pronounced  by 
many  (say  Yorkshire)  carters. 

H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 

Since  my  stay  in  this  country  I  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  extreme  docility 
manifested  by  farm  and  draught  horses  in 
the  hands  of  their  masters  and  drivers. 
Thus,  if  the  driver,  whether  on  foot  or  from 
the  dickey,  wishes  his  team  to  turn  to  the 
right,  he  simply  calls  out,  "  Gee  "  ;  if  to 
the  left,  "  Haw,"  and  the  animals  instantly 
obey  him,  without  even  the  need  of  a  pull 
at  the  reins  ;  while  if  he  wishes  them  to 
start  of  themselves,  he  uses  the  less  eupho- 
nious American  "  Get  up,"  instead  of 
"Gee  up,"  as  in  England.  In  fact,  so 
universal  are  these  calls  throughout  the 
States  that  one  can  make  use  of  the^i  with 
a  farmer's  horse  or  horses  anywhere,  even 
if  one  has  never  set  eyes  upon  the  beasts 
before.  As  to  town  horses  I  cannot  express 
any  certainty. 

The  'Cent.  Diet.,'  s.v.  'gee,'  has  "the 
cry  wherewith  carters  make  their  horses 
turn  to  the  left  hand  (Cotgrave)  "  ;  but  adds 
that  in  Switzerland  it  is  to  the  right,  as  in 
the  United  States.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

"  PUTLOG  "  :  "  PUDDING  "  :  BUILDING 
TERMS  (10  S.  xi.  328,  498).— "  Pudding  "  is 
not  synonymous  with  "  puddle "  (puddled 
•clay),  as  erroneously  stated  at  the  second 
reference.  When  an  excavation  has  to  be 
made,  over  a  considerable  area,  for  the 
foundation  of  an  enclosing  wall,  and  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  require  the  ground  to  be 
strutted  to  prevent  it  from  falling  in,  e.g., 
as  in  the  construction  of  a  large  ice  well, 
the  soil  is  not  all  removed  at  the  same  time, 
but  a  trench  is  dug  around  and  strutted 
horizontally  across ;  the  central  earth  is 
left  to  strut  to,  and  is  removed  after  the 
enclosing  walls  are  built.  This  central 
portion  is  technically  called  "  the  pudding." 
ARTHUR  HARSTON,  F.S.L 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  BARKING 
<10  S.  xi.  447;  xii.  31).— In  Lambarde's 
*  Perambulation  of  Kent '  one  Thomas  Spot, 
"  sometime  a  monk  and  chronicler  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Canterbury,"  is  quoted  as 
showing  that  the  Conqueror,  after  he  "  had 
received  the  Londoners  to  mercy,"  pro- 
ceeded towards  Dover  that  he  migh"  bring 
Kent  into  subjection.  He  met  the  Kentish 
folk,  however,  at  Swanscombe,  and  there 


guaranteed     them     their    ancient    liberties- 
Possibly   he    visited   Barking    on    the   way, 
and    crossed    the    Thames    thence    on    his 
journey  into  Kent.        WALTER  JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 

DUELS  BETWEEN  WOMEN  (10  S.  xii.  8). — 
While  the  present  reply  does  not  touch  MR. 
BLEACKLEY'S  spacial  queries,  it  yet  bears 
on  his  heading.  In  J.  G.  Millingen's  'His- 
tory of  Duelling,'  1841,  i.  270-73,  will  be 
found  a  chapter  on  '  Duels  between  French 
Women.'  And  the  following  is  taken  from 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June,  1765, 
xxxv.  293  : — 

"Two  ladies  in  the  dukedom  of  Lor  rain,  one  of 
them  wife  to  a  member  of  the  general  assembly 
there,  and  the  other  to  the  commissary  at  war, 
having  quarrelled,  determined  to  decide  the  matter 
by  swords,  and  accordingly  fought,  when  the 
former  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  other 
dangerously  in  the  breast." 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

COWPER  MISPRINT  (10S.  xi.  506). — I  have 
two  editions  of  Cowper's  poems,  one  pub- 
lished by  Bohn,  and  the  other  by  John 
Walker.  .  In  both  the  last  line  of  '  To  the 
Immortal  Memory  of  the  Halibut'  has 
"  feed "  printed  correctly.  I  think  the 
misprint  "  feel  "  must  be  quite  exceptional. 
J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

The  misprint  referred  to  by  MR.  LYNN 
does  not  occur  in  the  original  edition  of 
'  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence,'  where 
the  poem  first  appeared,  as  the  following 
transcript  will  show  : — 

Would  envy,   could    they  know    that    thou  wast 

doom'd 

To  feed  a  bard,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse. 
The  letter  "  e  "  is  omitted  in  "  doom'd." 
J.  T.  GREENSLADE. 

WILLIAM  GUILD  (10  S.  xi.  470  ;  xii.  34).— 
— In  my  reply  I  said  :  "  During  his  ministry 
at  King  Edward  the  honour  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Alma  Mater."  That  statement  was  inferred 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  Shirrefs's 
'  Life  of  Dr.  William  Guild,'  1799,  p.  29  :— 

"He    continued    during  his  residence  at  King 

Edward  to  exercise  his  talent  for  composition 

Men  of  learning  knew  him  to  be  learned,  the  acade- 
mical honour  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  was  ranked,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  among  the  ablest  divines  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  " ; 

and  in  consequence  of  Shirrefs  referring  to 
Guild  as  Dr.  Guild  from  the  publication  of 
'  Ignis  Fatuus  '  in  1625  onwards.  Mr.  P.  J. 
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Anderson,  Librarian,  Aberdeen  University, 
has  kindly  reminded  me  that  the  records  of 
the  Aberdeen  colleges  do  not  bear  out  that 
the  degree  was  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  Dr.  Guild  never  used  the 
degree  before  1635 — four  years  after  he  left 
King  Edward.  Perhaps  some  reader  may 
be  able  to  give  information  on  these  points. 
JAMES  B.  THOMSON. 

"  GALA  BAG  WHETHOW,"  MOTTO  (10  S.  xii. 
28). — The  usual  form  of  this  motto  is  "  Gala 
raggi  whethlow."  It  is  an  old  Cornish 
phrase,  meaning  "  A  straw  for  a  tale- 
bearer "  or  "A  straw  for  these  tales."  The 
Carminows  of  Fentongollan  adopted  it  as 
their  motto.  Doubtless  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  this  ancient  family,  whose  last 
male  member  died  after  1667,  led  to  its 
appropriation  ;  but  no  authentic  record 
remains  by  which  it  can  be  explained. 

P.  JENNINGS. 

St.  Day,  Scorrier,  Cornwall. 

This  motto  should  read  "  Gala  raggi 
wethlow,"  and  is  the  motto  of  the  Carminow 
family  of  Tregarrick,  Cornwall.  The  arms 
are  a  dolphin  naiant  or  (Fairbairn). 

CHARLES  GORDON. 

'  NOUVEAUX  TABLEAUX  DE  FAMILLE  ' 
(1)  S.  xi.  389).— Auguste  Henri  Jules  La 
Fontaine  was  born  in  1759,  and  died  in  1831. 
His  '  Tableaux  de  la  Vie  d'une  Famille ' 
were  begun  in  1 "  97,  and  continued  to  appear 
at  intervals  until  1804  ;  see  Meyer's  '  Kon- 
versations-Lexikon  '  and  Larousse's  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  universel.*  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

"TUDOR"  SPELT  "TIDDER"  (10  S.  xi. 
347,  453). — Among  a  long  series  of  Court 
Rolls  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Charles  Green- 
wood, Registrar  of  the  Manorial  Society, 
1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple,  is  a  Court 
Roll  of  the  old  manor  of  Paris  Garden  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  South wark.  Under 
1646  occurs  the  item  : — 

"  Anne  Tudor  alias  Tedder,  widow,  a  customary 
tenant,  surrendered  her  customary  cottages  to 
Adam  Brush." 

QUILL. 

GIRDLESTONE  (10  S.  xi.  448). — See  '  A 
Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,' 
by  C.  W.  Bardsley,  1901,  wherein  the  com- 
piler derives  the  name  from  a  place  Gridle- 
ston. 

A  village  in  Hertfordshire  on  the  borders 
of  Essex  was  named  Gedleston,  corrupted 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Gilston. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 


THACKERAY  :  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS  (10  S. 
xi.  141,  210  ;  xii.  33).— Surely  the  joke 
half  hinted  at  in  Thackeray's  '  Roundabout 
Paper '  is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no 
explanation;  It  is  evident  that  Hood 
would  say,  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Cuff  has  got  it 
up  his  sleeve,"  alluding  to  the  mislaid 
snuff-box  ;  Mr.  Cuff  being  the  landlord  of 
"  The  Freemason's  Tavern,"  where  the 
dinner  was  being  held  FRANK  KID  SON. 

MR.  HEBB'S  anecdote  has  appeared  in 
print.  It  is  in  '  The  Serious  Poems  of 
Thomas  Hood,'  Moxon,  n.d.  (c.  1880). 

DIEGO. 

HERRICK  ON  THE  YEW  (10  S.  xii.  7). — In 
order  to  obtain  the  sense  of  crisped  as 
applied  to  the  yew,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  poet  in  the  same  verse  uses  the  epithet 
youthful  in  regard  to  box.  The  train  of 
thought  is  consistent  in  describing  the 
quality  or  condition  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
rather  than  any  peculiar  formation  of  the 
leaf.  Therefore  the  term  crisped  rightly 
characterizes  the  yew  as  being  hale  and 
crisp,  fresh  and  firm,  as  if  it  would  last  for 
ever.  TOM  JONES. 

"  BRANNE  AND  WATER  "  :  BREAD  AND 
WATER  (10  S.  xii.  9). — In  the  seventeenth 
century  none  but  the  very  poor  drank  water, 
and  that  only  of  necessity.  In  1641  it  is 
recorded  that  Sevenoaks  "is  a  place  con- 
sistinge  of  many  poore  Inhabitants,  whoe 
through  theire  poverty  are  constrained  to 
drincke  water  instead  of  beere "  ('  Pro- 
ceedings in  Kent,'  Camd.  Soc.,  p.  184). 

W.  C.  B. 

ABBOTS  OF  EVESHAM  (10  S.  xii.  28). — 
Kynach  is  entered  in  the  c  Monasticon/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2  (ed.  1846),  as  the  fifteenth  Abbot 
of  Evesham,  and  a  reference  is  made  to  a 
MS.  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Simonds 
Dewes  and  transcribed  by  Dugdale.  From 
a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  we  gather 
that  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum/  Har- 
leian  MS.  299.  N.  M.  &  A. 

The  fifteenth  abbot  was  Kinath,  and  the 
seventeenth  another  Kinath  ;  the  nineteenth 
was  Alchelm,  941.  See  the  '  Chronicon  Abb. 
de  Evesham,'  Rolls  Series,  1863,  p.  77. 

W.  C.  B. 

Tindal's     '  History     of    the     Abbey     and 
Borough    of    Evesham *    (1794),    chap.    ii.> 
gives  a  list  of  abbots,  with  notes  of  many. 
ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

Gloucester  Public  Library. 
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ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  LITERARY  DESCEND- 
ANTS (10  S.  xii.  7). — Our  old  friend  "  Philip 
Quarll  "  was  one  of  R.  C.'s  earliest  children, 
born  in  1727,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  before. 
See,  e.g.,  4  S.  xii.  193.  W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The   Annals   of   Tacitus,    Books    XI. -XVI.      An 

English  Translation,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Maps,  by  George  Gilbert  Ramsay,  Litt.D. 

(John  Murray.) 

THE  late  Professor  of  Humanity  at  Glasgow  has 
given  us  in  this  well-printed  volume  an  introduction 
of  seventy  pages,  which  deals  in  the  most  able  and 
interesting  way  with  the  difficulties  of  translation 
in  general,  and  of  a  rendering  of  Tacitus  in  par- 
ticular. He  explains  with  the  insight  born  of  long 
scholarship  those  features  of  Tacitean  style  which 
make  a  translator  despair,  and  wonder  if  even  the 
contemporary  Roman  grasped  readily  all  the  mean- 
ing intended.  We  think  he  must  have  sometimes 
muttered  to  himself :  "  Brevis  esse  laboro  obscurus 
fio." 

The  times  and  crimes  of  Nero  afford  a  great 
chance  for  incisive  writing,  and  in  the  books  before 
us  Tacitus  rises  to  the  highest  point  in  his  extant 
writings,  making  by  his  biting  brevity  incessant 
demands  which  our  own  tongue  can  hardly  satisfy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  French  by  its  superior  neatness 
and  brevity  is  nearer  to  the  master's  Latin,  and 
many  of  'his  epigrams  have  passed  into  that 
language. 

A  rendering  in  English  which  would  satisfy  -at 
once  the  scholar  and  the  stylist  we  believe,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  said,  to  be  past  hope.  But  Dr.  Ramsay 
niaintams  a  high  level  of  language  throughout,  and 
is  not  devoid  of  vigour.  At  the  same  time  we  wish 
that  he  had  used  a  little  more  freedom  in  re-form- 
ing, and  sometimes  separating,  sentences  which 
are  connected  in  the  Latin.  Here  and  there  we 
detect  a  touch  of  formal  English  which  seems  un- 
called for,  but  the  dignity  of  the  historian  isalwavs 
admirably  given,  and  Dr.  Ramsay  is  particularly 
successful  in  rendering  passages  of  oratio  obliqua: 
In  some  cases  the  emphasis  of  the  Latin  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  for  no  particular  reason.  Thus 
after  the  death  of  Britannicus  (Book  xiii.  16),  the 
whole  circumstances  of  which  are  well  given  by  the 
translator,  Tacitus  adds  : — 

"  At  Agrippinae  is  pavor,  ea  consternatio  mentis, 
quamvis  vultu  premeretur,  emicuit  ut  perinde 
ignaram  fuisse  atque  Octaviam  sororem  Britannici 
constiterit." 

This  is  rendered  : — 

"  Agrippina's  consternation,  in  spite  of  her  com- 
mand of  countenance,  showed  plainly  that  she 
knew  no  more  than  the  lad's  own  sister  Octavia.'' 

Her  consternation  is  much  more  emphatic  than 
this  in  the  Latin  text.  The  striking  "emicuit"  is 
watered  down  to  a  colourless  word. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  a  task  the  difficulties  of  which  we 
know  from  attempts  of  our  own.  The  translation 
has  the  advantage  of  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liatre.  which  are  always  informing,  and  generally 
judicious  in  disputed  matters. 


The  First  Printed  Translation  into  English  of  the 
Great  Foreign  Classics:  a  Supplement  to  Text- 
books of  English  Literature.  By  William  J.  Harris. 
(Routledge  &  Sons.) 

MR.  HARRIS  has  filled  a  distinct  gap  with  this  useful 
little  volume,  which  supplies  an  alphabetical  index 
of  authors  and  English  translations.  He  casts  his 
net  wide,  and  goes  much  beyond  his  title.  We 
could  not,  for  instance,  apply  the  title  of  "  classic,' 
much  less  "great  classic,"  to  the  works  of  the  first 
writer  on  the  list,  Edmond  About.  In  the  first 
few  pages  we  find  'Achilles  Tatius,'  '^Elfric5' 
'^sop,'  'Alexander,'  'Alfieri,'  'Ancren  Riwle, 
'Hans  Andersen,'  and  several  "Anglo-Saxon" 
headings.  Brief  notes  are  added  to  a  large  number 
of  the  entries,  but  we  cannot  say  that  many  of  the 
scraps  of  criticism  given  are  of  value.  We  doubt, 
for  instance,  if  "  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  work  of  our  comic  plav- 
writers  to-day.'  There  is  danger  in  taking  such 
remarks  at  second  hand,  and  some  of  those  quoted 
are  distinctly  feeble,  if  not  incorrect.  Under 
'Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment'  we  find  the  first 
English  rendering  of  Galland's  version,  i.e.,  the 
translation  of  a  translation.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  popular  source  of  the  book,  but  Lane,  working 
from  the  original,  gave  much  more  of  it.  Two  of 
the  best-known  stories  mentioned  in  the  note 
following  have  little  Arabic  authority,  and  may 
have  been  due  to  Galland  himself. 

The  account  of  Balzac  is  incomplete,  excluding, 
for  instance,  such  important  stories  as  'La  Cousine 
Bette '  and  '  La  Mai  son  du  Chat  qui  Pelote. '  '  Cesar 
Bittoreau'  is  an  obvious  misprint.  The  volume  a"  a 
whole,  however,  is  well  printed  in  view  of  the  mass 
of  names  and  details  it  contains.  It  would  have 
been  an  advantage  to  know  in  each  case  whether 
the  translation  was  in  prose  or  verse,  also  to  have 
the  title  of  the  original  in  brackets.  One  might 
easily  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  two  separate 
titles  under  '  Apuleius '  and  '  Marcus  Aurelius '  re- 
ferred to  different  books,  which  is  not  the  case. 
"Ovidus'  should  be  Ovidius.  Longus  is  called  "  a 
Greek  sophist " ;  and  Longinus,  whose  importance 
is  attested  two  pages  earlier,  is  not  included.  We 
should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  book  if  it 
had  confined  itself  to  bibliography  and  not  indulged; 
in  snippets  of  information,  apparently  for  examinees; 
These  short  cuts  to  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern, 
often  lead  to  pretentious  sciolism. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Tales  of  a  Grandfather:  being 
the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Period' 
to  the  Battle  of  Flodden  in  1513.  Edited,  with. 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  P.  Giles.  (Cam- 
bridge, University  Press.) 
William  Cobbett. — Rural  Rides.  Selected  ani 

edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.     (Same  publishers.)' 
THESE  two  books  are  some  of  the  first  volumes 
in  a  series  of  "  English  Literature  for  Schools," 
and  both  are  admirably  chosen  for  their  purpose, 
having  a  secure  reputation  with  men  of  letters, 
but  perhaps  hardly   that  circulation  among    the 
young,    or,    indeed,    the   mature    readers    of    the 
present  incurious  generation  which  they  deserve. 

Dr.  Giles  is  an  admirable  Scotch  scholar, 
and  adds  all  that  is  needed  to  supplement  Scott's 
delightful  narrative  in  the  way  of  later  research. 

Cobbett's  '  Rural  Rides  '  are  full  of  verve  and 
good,  plain  English,  and  thoroughly  auoreciatei 
by  Mr.  Lobban  in  his  Introduction.  The  notes 
are  brief,  but  sufficient. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JULY. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD'S  Tunbridge  Wells  Catalogue 
30  includes  a  few  manuscripts  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
Tudor  period.  Among  books  we  note  Cranmer's 
'  Defence  of  the  Sacrament,'  1550,  from  the  Gott 
Library,  morocco  gilt,  8?.  8s. ;  DarrelFs  '  Strange 
•and  Greyous  Vexation  by  the  Devil  of  7  Persons  in 
Lancashire,'  1600,  4?.  5s.  ;  and  the  first  English 
•edition  of  Erasmus's  'Enchiridion  Militis  Chris- 
tiani,'  green  morocco,  1533,  251.  There  is  a  first 
•edition  of  Heliodorus,  Englished  by  Thomas  Under- 
downe,  no  date  (circa  1569),  26?.  5*.— of  this  edition 
•only  one  other  copy  appears  to  be  known  that  in 
the  Bodleian.  Other  important  entries  include 
Leland's  'Itinerary,'  second  edition,'  1744-5,  4?.  15s.; 
&n  absolutely  complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  except  for  the  blank  leaf  after  the 
table,  1577, 18?.,  and  Raleigh's '  Discovery  of  Guiana,' 
small  4to,  1596,  28?.  Ripley's  '  Compound  of  Alchy- 
niy,'  4to,  1591,  is  51.  5s.  The  "  indifferent  Reader" 
is  asked  to  note  any  fault  and  "  send  it  unto  me,  or 
the  house  of  Peter  Bales  in  the  Olde  Bayly,  to  bee 
•corrected  vppn."  Pity  this  writer  was  born  three 
.hundred  years  before  contributors  to  'N.  &  Q.' 
could  have  helped  him.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
•edition  of  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,'  wanting  title,  but 
•apart  from  a  few  other  defects  desirable,  45?. 
We  may  here  mention  that  Mr.  Barnard  evidently 
igoes  over  his  books  with  care,  as  he  states  all  defects 
;he  finds.  Under  Thucydides  is  Nicolls's  transla- 
tion, folio,  1550,  11.  7*'.  This  translation  was  the 
only  English  one  till  Hobbes's,  which  appeared  in 

Mr.  L,  C.  Braun's  Catalogue  60  contains  a  large 
number  of  fine-art  and  illustrated  books.  We  note 
Audsley  and  Bowes's  '  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,' 
2  vols.,  folio,  half-morocco,  4?.  10s. ;  Colling's 
'Gothic  Ornaments,'  41.  ;  Humbert's  '  Japon  Illus- 
tre,  I/.;  Hoffbauer's  'Paris,'  3  vols.,  large  folio, 
half-morocco,  51.  5s. ;  Holcroft's  views  of  Paris, 
1803,  21. ;  Loriq net's  '  Tapisseries  de  la  Cathedrale 
•de  Reims,'  half-morocco,  3?.  10s.  ;  and  Horace 
Vernet's  '  Album  lithographique,'  26  large  illustra- 
tions, oblong  folio,  half-russia,  21.  15s.  General 
literature  includes  Macaulay's  Works,  10  vols., 
1850-76,  21.  2s. ;  and  Mark  Pattison's  '  Essays,'  16s.  ; 
1  Percy  Anecdotes,'  20  vols.,  12mo,  1826,  is  II.  10s. 
A  note  states  that  the  work  was  compiled  by 
"Thomas  Byerley,  of  Mont  Benger,  in  Scotland, 
•editor  of  the  Star  newspaper  of  that  period,  and 
Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  and  that  260,000  parts 
were  sold  during  the  early  years  of  the  publication. 
'The  first  edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  '  Virginibus 
Puerisque,'  1881,  is  II.  15s.  There  are  good  lists 
under  Foreign  Literature  and  Topography,  the 
jatter  including  much  of  interest  under  London. 

Mr.  Francis  Edwards's  Catalogue  301  is  full  of 
interest.  We  have  under  George  Meredith  'The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,'  1878,  a  presentation 
copy,  with  some  corrections  by  him,  also  a  charac- 
teristic letter  of  four  pages,  dated  February  21, 
1908 :  "  Your  mention  of  '  Palgrave,  grave  pal  of 
mine,  the  pall,  the  grave,  do  suit  thy  sombre  hue, 
the  bounding  wave  thy  temoerament,  and  thoudost 
aye  recall  the  eternal  youth,  therewith  the  grave, 
the  pall'— flatters  me  with  the  belief  that  I  did 
some  good  portraiture  in  my  time,"  &c.,  12?.  10s. 
There  is  also  a  presentation  copy  of  '  Vittoria,'  with 
letter  to  the  same  friend,  10?.  10s.  Other  presenta- 
tion books  with  autographs  are  from  Harry  Furniss, 


Toole,  Mrs.  Linton,  Farjeon,  Hollingshead,  &c. 
There  is  a  remarkable  series  of  autograph  letters 
from  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin  of 
Bath,  1816-20,  501.  In  1833  Mr.  Mangin  made  use  of 
many  of  these  letters  for  his  '  Piozziana ' ;  on  the 
other  hand,  several  of  them  are  unknown,  while 
others  were  printed  with  important  omissions  for 
the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  living  persons.  The 
letters  are  bound  in  one  volume,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
calls  attention  to  two  items  of  special  interest :  one 
a  pedigree  in  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  traces  her  ancestry 
back  to  Owen  Tudor  and  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and 
the  other  a  list  of  the  Streatham  portraits.  This 
list,  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  handwriting,  gives  the  prices 
and  purchasers.  Under  Swinburne  are  the  rare  first 
edition  of  '  Poems  and  Ballads,'  original  cloth,  91.  ; 
'ChastelarrJ,'  11.  10s.;  and  others.  A  very  choice 
item  is  a  Medici  Book  of  Hours,  the  work  of  a 
French  artist  and  scribe,  350?.  A  list  is  given  of  the 
miniatures.  Among  purchases  from  the  Polwarth 
Collection  is  the  rare  first  edition  of  Drake's  '  The 
WTorld  Encompassed,'  1628,  35?.  No  copy  of  this 
has  been  offered  in  London  sale-rooms  for  many 
years.  There  are  also  collections  of  rare  tracts. 
'Under  Shakespeare  is  a  fine  large-paper  copy  of  the 
first  8vo  edition,  7  vols.,  contemporary  calf,  1709-10, 
34?.  Under  India  is  a  collection  of  250  large  coloured 
etchings  of  the  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  by  Solvyns,  1799, 
45?.  This  is  the  artist's  presentation  copy  to  Lord 
Mornington.  Under  Cruikshank  is  a  complete  set  of 
Kenrick's  '  British  Stage,'  including  the  unfinished 
sixth  volume,  50?.  Under  Canada  are  a  number  of 
scarce  tracts,  including  a  collection  relating  to  the 
Red  River  country,  1816-19,  21?. ;  and  another  relat- 
ing to  Canada  in  1788-97,  151.  Under  Folk  Lore 
Society  is  a  complete  set,  1878-1906,  30?.  Under 
Alken  is  a  collection  of  10  original  pencil  drawings 
in  perfect  condition  (some  unpublished),  mounted 
to  4to  size,  and  bound  in  green  morocco,  1843,  30?. ; 
a  set  of  the  Baskeryille Classics,  7  vols.,  4to,  1757-73, 
is  25?.  ;  and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  separate 
plates  of  Turner's  'Liber  Studiorum.' 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.  ] 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

G.  DE  C.  F.  ("Dickens's  Knife-Box").  — Antici- 
pated by  PROF.  BENSLY,  10  S.  xi.  116. 

F.  PRITCHARD  (' The  Letters  of  Runnymede ').— 
Ihese  letters,  written  by  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
appeared  originally  in  The  Times,  and  were  printed 
in  a  volume  in  1836.  They  were  republished  in 
1885,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Francis 
Hitchman. 

H.  E.  NEWMAN.— Forwarded. 

CORRIGENDUM.—  Ante,  p.  55,  col.  2, 1.  1,  for  "  Bon- 
ningham  "  read  Birmingham. 
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14  The  Gardener*'  Chronicle  has  faithfully  held  to  its  promises.  It  is  still,  to-day,  the  best  gardening 
journal,  being  indispensable  equally  to  the  practical  gardener  and  the  man  of  science,  because  each 
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GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  FOUKTH    SERIES 
GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  SIXTH    SERIES 


GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  SEVENTH    SERIES 


&    s.    d 
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GENERAL  INDEX, 

*  EIGHTH    SERIES          ......    060 

*  For  Copies  by  post  an  additional  Threepence  is  charged. 

GENERAL  INDEX, 

t  NINTH    SERIES  ......        ..    0  10    6 

With  Introduction  by  JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  F.S.A. 

t  This  Index  is  double  the  size  of  previous  ones,  as  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Index  of  Subjects,  the 
Names  and  Pseudonyms  of  Writers,  with  a  list  of  their 
Contributions.  The  number  of  constant  Contributors 
exceeds  eleven  hundred.  The  Publishers  reserve  the  right 
of  increasing  the  price  of  the  volume  at  any  time.  The 
number  printed  is  limited,  and  the  type  has  been  dis- 
tributed. _ 
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"Matthew,  Mark,"  &c.— Nuns  as  Chaplains— DeQuincey, 
95— Births  and  Deaths— Mechanical  Road  Carriages— 
tfhoreditch  Family— Arms  of  Married  Women— Sneezing 
Superstition,  97— Suffragan  Bishops— Hamlet— Healen 
Penny— Clarionett,  98. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— Lord  Broughton's  Recollections— 
'  The  Faerie  Queen ' — 4  The  Inns  ofCourt.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


"  PLAINS  "-=  TIMBER-DENUDED 
LANDS. 

ON  the  outskirts  of  Nottingham — partly 
within,  but  mainly  without,  the  present 
city  boundaries — is  an  ancient  road  travers- 
ing a  narrow  ridge  of  hill-top  land,  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  once  a  part  of  Sher- 
wood Forest.  This  is  called  the  Plains 
Road,  and  the  adjacent  land  on  either  side 
is  called  the  Plains — otherwise  Mapperley 
Plains,  from  a  suburb  at  the  Nottingham 
end.  The  road,  however,  limits  several 
parishes,  the  villages  whereof  lie  in  flanking 
valleys,  whence  arose  the  names  Arnold 
Plains,  Sneinton  Plains,  Gedling  Plains, 
and  Nottingham  Plains.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  this  narrow  hill-top  tract — scarcely 
approachable  by  vehicular  traffic  before 
modern  improvements — differs  totally  from 
the  orthodox  conception  of  what  "  plains  " 
should  be,  and  has  consequently  often  given 
rise  to  puzzled  inquiries  that  nobody  could 
answer. 

From  the  limited  historical  evidence 
available,  while  compiling  a  history  of 
Mapperley  in  1902,  I  directed  some  attention 


to  the  question  of  the  signification  of  these 
particular  "plains,"  the  earliest  known 
allusions  to  which  are  little  more  than 
three  centuries  old.  Historical  evidence 
shows  that,  in  mediaeval  times,  the  same 
tracts  of  land  were  occupied  by  ancient 
parochial  woodlands,  and  that  the  term 
"  plains  "  only  arose  when  and  where  the 
woodlands  were  cleared.  Hence  there 
seemed  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
"plain,"  in  this  case  at  least,  signified  land 
that  was  "plain."  in  the  sense  of  being 
bared  of  timber.  I  did  not  find  this  obsolete 
sense  noted  in  any  dictionary  then  accessible 
to  me,  and  could  only  regret  that  the 
'  N.E.D.'  had  not  in  1902  progressed  so  far 
as  P — never  doubting  that  the  latter  work 
would,  in  due  time,  fully  illustrate  the  point. 
The  greater,  then,  was  my  disappointment, 
on  a  recent  examination,  to  find  that  this 
old-time  signification  of  "  plain "  had  not 
been  recognized  by  the  editors.  This 
incidental  reference,  however,  occurs  :  1375, 
Barbour,  'Bruce,'  vii.  613,  "Thai  in  full 
gret  hy  agane  out  of  the  woud  ran  to  the 
plane."  Moreover,  illustrative  extracts  of 
the  nineteenth  century  go  to  show  that, 
in  Colonial  and  U.S.  use,  "  plains  " — chiefly 
plural — is  a  term  "  applied  to  level  treeless 
tracts  of  country,"  which  looks  like  a 
survival. 

However,  since  1902  I  have  found  ample 
confirmation  of  the  view  then  adopted,  viz., 
that  "  plain  "  was  a  term  once  used  in  con- 
tradistinction from  "  woodland  "  ;  and  hence 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  question 
whether  the  land  agreed  with  the  modern 
sense,  or  whether  it  was  hilly,  was  im- 
material. No  doubt  further  illustrations 
could  readily  be  found,  but  the  following, 
taken  (with  one  exception)  from  Notts  lite- 
rature, will  probably  suffice. 

William  Peveril's  foundation  charter  to 
Lenton  Priory,  1103-8,  grants  "the  towns 
of  Radford,  Morton,  and  Keighton,  with  all 
their  appurtenances,  and  whatsoever  he 
had  in  Newthorpe  and  Papplewick,  in  wood, 
plain,"  &c. 

By  a  later  charter  William  Peveril  the 
younger  granted  to  Lenton  Priory  "  the 
town  of  Linby,  and  whatsoever  he  held  in  it, 
viz.,  lands  tilled  and  untilled,  in  wood  and  in 
plain,"  &c. 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  foundation 
charter  of  Rufford  Abbey,  as  also  in  one  of 
the  early  Osberton  charters  (vide  *  Dukery 
Records,'  1904).  I  have  not  access  to  the 
original  text  in  connexion  with  these 
passages,  but  the  continued  recurrence  of 
the  phrase  leaves  little  room  for  doubt. 
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Manwood,  a  great  authority  on  '  Forest 
Laws/  1615,  says  :  "To  assart  is  to  destroy 
any  covert  by  the  rooting  up  of  the  same, 
to  make  it  to  continue  a  plaine." 

That  this  sense  was  recognized  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  is  shown  by  Lowe's 
'  Agricultural  Survey  of  Notts,'  1794,  wherein 
following  a  list  of  Gedling  "  coppices,"  is 
added  a  separate  reference  to  53  acres  odd 
of  "  Plains."  Furthermore,  a  contemporary 
survey  of  the  royal  hays  of  Birkland  and 
Bilhagh,  Sherwood  Forest,  records  the 
varying  extents  of  "  wood  "  and  "  plain  " 
in  each  of  the  several  subdivisions.  More- 
over, an  accompanying  plan  proves  that 
these  terms  were  applied  respectively  to 
woodland  and  to  treeless  land. 

A.  STAPLETON. 

39,  Burford  Road,  Nottingham. 


OXFORD  PARLIAMENTARY  LEADERS 
IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

(Concluded  from  p.  22.) 

To  New  College  belong  William  Fiennes, 
second  Baron  and  first  Viscount  Save  and 
Sele,  "  Old  Subtlety,"  and  his  second  son 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Parliamentary  Governor 
of  Bristol,  which  he  surrendered  to  Prince 
Rupert.  Saye  and  Sele  was  High  Steward 
of  his  University  1641-3  and  1646-60.  The 
Fiennes  family  enjoyed  various  privileges 
as  founder's  kin  at  Winchester  and  New 
Colleges  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  their 
mythical  connexion  with  Wykeham  that 
his  twin  foundations  came  off  as  well  as 
they  did  under  the  rule  of  the  Puritans. 
Philip  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  first  of  Montgomery,  was  of  this  house. 
Succeeding  Laud  as  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  he  superintended  the  visitation 
of  the  Colleges  and  ejection  of  Royalists. 
He  was  patron  of  Van  Dyck,  and  the 
vounger  of  "  the  incomparable  pair  of 
brethren  "  to  whom  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's works  was  inscribed  in  1623. 

New  College  educated  the  following 
Puritan  divines  :  William  Twisse,  Prolo- 
cutor of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  whose 
remains  were  cast  out  of  the  Abbey  after 
the  Restoration ;  John  White,  "  the 
patriarch  of  Dorchester "  ;  John  Harris, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  and  Warden  of 
Winchester ;  and  Hugh  Robinson,  Head 
Master  of  Winchester  and  Archdeacon  of 
Gloucester,  who  lost  his  appointments,  but 
eventually  took  the  Covenant.  Stephen 
Charnock  of  Emmanuel,  Cambridge,  was  an 
intruded  Fellow. 


Trinity  College  numbers  among  her 
worthies  Cromwell's  son-in-law  Henry  Ireton, 
soldier  and  regicide ;  Edmund  Ludlow, 
soldier,  author,  and  regicide  ;  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  Bt.,  Judge  ;  William  Laurence, 
lawyer  and  M.P.  ;  James  Harrington,  who, 
although  he  faithfully  attended  Charles  I. 
in  his  imprisonment,  was  theoretically  a. 
democrat  and  author  of  '  Oceana  '  ;  William 
Hook,  chaplain  to  Cromwell  ;  Gaspar  Hickes, 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  ; 
John  Packer,  M.P.,  friend  of  Eliot,  secretary 
to  Buckingham,  and  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
Visitors  to  the  University  ;  and  Zouch  Tate, 
M.P.,  proposer  of  the  famous  "  self-denying 
ordinance"  in  1644,  and  an  other  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Visitors.  Robert  Harris,  the  in- 
truded President  of  Trinity,  was  an  active 
Visitor. 

Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex  and 
general  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  was  at 
Merton  College-;  so  also  was  the  celebrated 
Puritan  divine  Francis  Cheynell,  intruded 
President  of  St.  John's,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the  violent 
adversary  of  Chillingworth.  Like  his  oppo- 
nent, Cheynell  was  a  native  of  Oxford  ;  and 
the  city  was  more  inclined  to  Puritanism 
than  was  the  University.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  Warden  of  Merton,  was  President  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  for  Visita- 
tion of  the  Universities.  Edward  Reynolds 
(Warden  after  the  Restoration  and  Bishop 
of  Norwich),  as  a  moderate  Anglican  who 
was  ready  to  accept  an  accommodation,  was 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  Vice-Chancellor 
under  the  Puritan  regime. 

Hart  Hall  (now  Hertford  College)  claims 
John  Selden  as  her  son.  His  studies  in  the 
Inner  Temple  procured  him  the  title  of 
"  the  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the 
English  nation."  He  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  as  burgess  for  the  University  ; 
but  for  a  man  of  learning  he  was  very  slightly 
indebted  to  his  Alma  Mater.  To  this  Hall 
also  belong  Sir  John  Glynne,  the  judge  who 
made  a  long  address  to  the  Protector  in 
favour  of  Cromwell' s  assumption  of  the 
crown,  which  he  printed  on  the  Restoration 
as  evidence  that  ho  had  always  been  at 
heart  a  monarchist  ;  and  Adrian  Scrope  the 
regicide. 

To  University  College  belong  the  notorious 
Henry  Marten,  soldier,  politician,  and 
regicide,  but  "  as  far  from  a  Puritan  as  light  is 
from  darknesse" ;  William  Gay  the  regicide  ; 
Ezreel  Tongue,  divine  and  ally  of  Titus 
Oates  ;  John  Flavel,  Presbyterian  divine  ; 
and  Rowland  Stedman,  Nonconformist  divine 
and  intruded  scholar. 
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Thomas  Mytton,  Parliamentary  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  Vice-Admiral  in  North 
Wales,  was  of  Balliol  College ;  so  were 
Alexander  Popham  of  Littlecote,  one  of 
Cromwell's  lords  ;  and  John  Wilde,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Among  Oriel  College  worthies  of  the 
period  were  William  Prynne,  the  celebrated 
Puritan  pamphleteer  ;  Sir  Robert  Harley  of 
Brampton  Bryan  Castle,  Master  of  the  Mint  ; 
and  Calybute  Downing,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Robartes's  regiment,  "  a  reputed  weather- 
cock." 

Queen's  College  gives  us  Sir  Thomas 
Myddelton,  Parliamentary  Sergeant-Major- 
General  for  North  Wales  ;  and  John  Owen 
the  theologian,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  chaplain  to  Cromwell 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

All  Souls  College,  which  in  the  sequel  was 
to  owe  much  to  the  unwelcome  action  of 
the  Parliamentary  Visitors,  produced  the 
notorious  journalist  Marchamont  Needham, 
who  had  been  originally  a  quirister  of  that 
house.  He  was  an  usher  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  member  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  student  of  medicine  before  discovering 
his  true  vocation.  He  then  became  chief 
author  of  Mercurius  Britannicus,  changed 
sides,  and  published  in  the  King's  defence 
Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  but,  on  being 
committed  to  Newgate,  again  changed  his 
party,  and  published  a  new  weekly  paper, 
Mercurius  Politicus,  in  support  of  Cromwell; 
and,  later,  edited  the  official  journal,  the 
Public  Intelligencer.  Having  obtained  his 
pardon  after  the  Restoration,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Government  to  attack 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Opposition. 

Sir  William  Petty,  political  economist, 
was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  and, 
later,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Of  Corpus  Christi  College  were  Edward 
Pococke,  the  celebrated  Oriental  scholar, 
who  was  appointed  Hebrew  Professor  by  the 
Parliamentary  Visitors,  and  reappointed  at 
the  Restoration ;  and  Daniel  Featley  or 
Fairclough,  controversialist,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  and — as  a  moderate 
Anglican — a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 

To  Christ  Church  belong  Thomas  Case, 
the  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine ;  and 
Henry  Stubbe  or  Stubbs,  physician  and 
author. 

Laud's  College,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  claims 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  politician  and  poet  ; 
and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal. 


To  Jesus  College  belongs  John  White,. 
Parliamentarian,  commonly  called  Century 
White. 

William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  House- 
of  Commons,  was  of  St.  Alban  Hall  (now 
absorbed  by  Merton)  ;  so  too  was  Robert 
Blake,  the  famous  admiral  and  general  at 
sea,  but  he  soon  migrated  to  Wadham 
College.  To  Wadham  also  belong  Nicholas 
Love  the  regicide  ;  and  John  Wilkins, 
originally  of  Magdalen  Hall,  who  became 
successively  Warden  of  Wadham,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of 
Chester.  He  was  centre  of  the  group  which 
formed  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  married 
Cromwell's  sister  Robina. 

The  ancient  Hall  of  Broadgates  (now 
Pembroke  College)  claims  John  Pym,  "  the- 
greatest  member  of  Parliament  who  ever 
lived."  His  signature  is  preserved  at  Pem- 
broke, affixed  to  a  donation  of  44s.  to  th& 
enlargement  of  the  dining-hall  (now  the- 
library).  It  is  dated  27  April,  1623  (the 
year  before  Broadgates  became  Pembroke), 
and  he  is  described  as  "  quondam  Aulae- 
Lateportensis  Commensalis."  In  1630,  when 
subscriptions  were  made  for  the  chapel  of 
Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester  College),, 
Pym  gave  205.  ;  and  a  like  sum  was  given 
by  his  elder  son  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
sent  there  to  be  under  his  own  old  tutor  at 
Broadgates,  Degory  Wheare,  first  Camden 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  and  Principal 
of  Gloucester  Hall.  Of  Broadgates  also 
was  Francis  Rous,  Provost  of  Eton,  Speaker 
of  the  Little  or  Barebones  Parliament,  and 
member  of  the  Protector's  Council  of  State.. 
His  father,  Sir  Anthony  Rous,  remarried 
with  Pym's  mother.  The  Eton  Scholarship 
at  Pembroke  is  of  Rous's  foundation  ;  and 
his  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dining-hall. 
Clement  Walker,  Presbyterian  leader  and 
historian  of  Independency,  is  attributed 
to  Broadgates  by  Wood  ;  and  Sir  Thomas- 
Wroth,  Parliamentarian  and  author,  appears 
to  have  been  at  both  Gloucester  and  Broad- 
gates  Hall.  Among  Pembroke  divines  may 
be  mentioned  Peter  Smart,  "  the  Puritan 
proto-martyr,"  and  opponent  of  Bishop 
Cosin ;  Edmund  Hall,  who  fought  for 
Parliament  and  attacked  Cromwell ;  Thomas 
Hall,  who  wrote  against  unlicensed  preachers, 
indiscriminate  baptism,  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  and  Cavalier  customs  ;  Henry  Langley, 
the  intruded  Master  ;  Thomas  Rosewell ; 
and  William  Sedgwick,  nicknamed  "  Dooms- 
day Sedgwick  "  and  "  Apostle  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely." 

Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester  College) 
claims  John  Carew  the  regicide,  "a  Repub- 
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lican  without  guile  and  without  reproach," 
and  John  Godolphin,  a  Puritan  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court. 

To  the  above  names  may  be  added  the 
f  ollowing :  Roger  Boyle,  Baron  Broghill 
and  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  statesman,  soldier, 
and  dramatist,  who,  according  to  Wood, 
"  received  some  of  his  academical  education 
in  Oxon  "  ;  Sir  John  Danvers  the  regicide, 
stepfather  of  George  Herbert  the  poet,  who 
sat  for  the  University  in  the  Short  Parliament ; 
John  Hewson,  regicide,  soldier,  and  some- 
time shoemaker,  who  was  created  M.A.  in 
1649  ;  John  Okey,  regicide  and  colonel  of 
•dragoons  at  Naseby,  created  M.A.  the  same 
year  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1656  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal,  who,  thinks 
Wood,  studied  at  both  Universities. 

We  have  apcounted  for  three  of  the  five 
members  impeached  by  Charles  I.  at  the 
beginning  of  1642 — to  wit,  "  King  Pym," 
Hampden,  and  Strode.  The  other  two — 
Denzil  Holies,  first  Baron  Holies  of  Ifield, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige; — appear  to  have 
TDeen  at  neither  University.  But  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House  impeached  at  the  same 
time,  Edward  Montagu,  second  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
'Cambridge,  and  ultimately  Chancellor  of 
his  University.  Manchester,  who  the  next 
year  became  Major-General  of  the  Associated 
•Counties,  was  at  the  time  of  his  impeach- 
ment generally  known  by  the  courtesy 
title  of  Viscount  Mandeville,  although  he 
Jiad  been  created  Baron  Montagu,  of  Kim- 
bolton.  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  to  whom 
Manchester,  in  his  military  capacity,  was 
•especially  obnoxious,  came  of  the  same 
•College  ;  and  in  1651  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  holding  that  office  until  July, 
1657,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard.  Oliver  appointed  John  Owen 
his  Vice-Chancellor,  under  whose  efficient 
rule  the  elder  University  prospered  greatly. 

To  Trinity,  Cambridge,  belongs  the  fiery 
Independent  divine  Hugh  Peters,  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold  after  the  Restora- 
tion as  an  abettor  of  the  execution  of 
•Charles  I. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  College  claims 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  third  Baron  Fairfax 
•of  Cameron,  the  celebrated  Commander-in- 
•Chief ;  Sir  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  "the  proudest  man  alive"  ; 
.and  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Bt.,  Puritan  and 
.antiquary. 

Emmanuel  counts  among  her  worthies 
Sir  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  succeeded  Northumberland  as  Lord 


High  Admiral,  and  whose  grandson  married 
the  Protector's  daughter ;  Basil  Feilding, 
second  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  general ;  Sir 
Harbottle  Grirnston,  Bt.,  judge  and  Speaker 
of  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1660  ;  and 
Stephen  Marshall,  the  celebrated  Presby- 
terian divine,  whose  sermons,  especially 
the  funeral  sermon  for  Pym,  helped  to  guide 
the  course  of  events. 

To  Queens'  belong  Oliver  St.  John,  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas  ;  Sir  Philip  Staple- 
ton  the  soldier ;  and  John  Goodwin,  re- 
publican divine  and  author.  Thomas  Good- 
win, Independent  divine,  was  of  Christ's 
and  Catherine  Hall,  and  in  1650  President  of 
Magdalen,  Oxon. 

Peterhouse  claims  John  Hutchinson  the 
regicide,  whose  wife  wrote  his  life. 

Magdalene  numbers  among  her  worthies  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  Bt.,  antiquary  and  politician, 
who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  parties. 

Sir  Edmond  Prideaux,  Bt.,  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and 
incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford ;  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley,  who  fought  half-heartedly  for 
Parliament  and  then  turned  Royalist,  was 
at  Jesus,  Cambridge ;  Thomas  Scott  the 
regicide  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
so,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  Sir  John 
Wildman,  politician.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 
(Continued  from  10  S.  vi.  423.) 

'  Macbeth,'  IV.  i.  52.— Macbeth  bids  the  witches 
"  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight  against  the 
churches." 

Richard  Perrot,  in  '  Jacob's  Vow,'  1627,  says :  If 
there  be  any  wind  stirring  it  is  felt  most  near  the 
church. 

Dickens,  '  Christmas  Carol,'  Stave  I. — "  A,  breezy 
spot— say  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  instance." 

A  legend,  current  among  the  Florentines, 
relates  how  one  day  the  Devil  and  the  Wind 
had  to  pass  through  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
The  Devil,  telling  the  Wind  to  wait  for  him 
outside,  entered  the  sacristy.  The  Wind, 
however,  beheld  him  no  more,  and  still 
waits  for  him  in  the  Piazza  (Rivista  Fioren- 
tina,  Nov.,  1908,  pp.  72-81). 

A  windy  part  of  the  Close  at  Lincoln  is 
known  there  as  "  Kill-Canon  Corner." 

'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  IV.  xii.— '  Hamlet,'  III. 
ii.— Cloud-shapes.  (See  10  S.  vi.  423.) 

Swift,  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  1704,  Ep.  Ded.— "  A  large 

cloud in  the  form  of  a  bear,  another with  the 

head  of  an  ass,  a  third with  claws  likeadragon." 

'  King  Henry  VI.,'  Part  III.,  V.  ii.  25.— Warwick 
at  the  point  of  death  exclaims  :  "  Of  all  my  lands  is 
nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length." 

Meredith  Hanmer,  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  1585, 
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ed.  5,  1650,  ii.  62.—"  All  the  earth  a  man  can  have 
is  his  grave." 
John  Kinge,  '  Lectvres  vpon  lonas,'  1597,  p.  676. 

— "I  will  tell  you  where  your  lande  lieth so 

much  measure  of  ground,  to  the  length  and  breadth 

of  your  bodies,  as  maie  serue  to  burie  them  in 

more  than  this  we  cannot  claime."  And  much  more 
to  the  same  effect. 

'  King  John,'  V.  ii.  140.—"  To  crouch  in  litter  of 
your  stable  planks." 

Thomas  de  Gray,  in  his  'Compleat  Horseman,' 
1639,  p.  11,  treating  of  the  stable,  says  :  "Let  the 

flore  be  pitched  with  flint,  and  not  planked you 

may  perad  venture  startle  at  paying,  rather  than 

planking  your  flore for  that  it  is  a  new  thing, 

little  practised,  and  seldome  heard." 

'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  V.  i— "  The  man  that  hath 

no  music  in  himself dark  as  Erebus  :  let  no  such 

man  be  trusted." 

H.  Peacham,  'Compleat  Gentleman,'  1622,  p.  96. 

— "The  Italian prouerbe 'Whom  God  loues 

not,  that  man  loues  not  Musicke.'" 

'King  Richard  III.,'  III.  iv. — "Like  a  drunken 
sailor  on  a  mast." 

Z.  Bogan,  '  Mirth  of  Christian  Life,'  1653,  p.  347. 
— "  The  man  that  sleeps  on  the  top  of  a  mast." 

'King  Henry  IV.,'  Part  II.,  V.  i.— "  Any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws." 

E.  Hickeringill,    '  Gregory,    Father-Greybeard,' 
1673,  p.  3.— "Indeed  it  is  a  quelque-chose,  here  and 
there  a  little  tart  sometimes." 

Sir  W.  Waller,  'Divine  Meditations,'  1680(1839, 

p  86).—"  To  furnish  a  table  with  nothing with 

quelque  choses  and  apparitions  of  meat." 

'  Othello,'  III.  i.— Clown  (to  the  musicians  with 
wind  instruments)  :  '*  Put  up  your  pipes  in  your 
bag." 

Compare  yAwcro-oKo/xov  in  John  xiii.  29,  "  the 
bag,"  a  case  for  mouthpieces. 

'Hamlet,'  III.  iv.— "Thou  wretched,  rash,  in- 
truding fool take  thy  fortune." 

The  passage  in  '  As  You  Like  It/  II.  vii. 
has  already  been  noted  ;  see  the  quotations 
at  10  S.  ii.  365,  491,  "  Fools  have  the  fortune." 

'  Hamlet,'  III.  ii.— "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our 
withers  are  unwrung." 

Tho.  de  Gray,  '  Compleat  Horseman,'  1639,  p.  352. 

-"  A  horse  that  is  wrung  or  hurt  in  the  withers 

also  any  swellings  by  spur-gaules  or  navell-gaules." 

'  Hamlet,'  I.  v.— "  The  time  is  out  of  joint." 
Tho.  de  Gray,  '  Compleat  Horseman,'  1639.— P.  53. 

"Horses  are  often brought  out  of    ioynt  and 

temper,  by  reason  of  the  assidual  warfare  of  the 
never-ceasing-iarring  elements."— Pp.  333-4.  "He 
will  be  out  of  ioynt,  that  is,  out  of  good  temper 
throughout  every  part  and  member  of  his  body." 

'Hamlet,'  V.  ii.—" Rough-hew."     (See  10  S.  vi' 

H.  Peacham,  'Compleat  Gentleman,'  1622,  p.  91, 
says  of  George  Buchanan :  "In  his  person, 
behauiour  and  fashion,  he  was  rough  hewen. 

'Hamlet,'  V.  ii.— "This  fell  sergeant,  death,  is 
strict  in  his  arrest."  (See  10  S.  vi.  423.) 

F.  Quarles,  'Emblems,'  1635  (1845,   p.  114).— "If 
that  pale-fac'd  sergeant  [deathl  make  arrest/' 


'Winter's  Tale,'  V.  ii.— "Thou  art  a  tall  fellow 
of  thy  hands." 

'Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur'  (1816,  i.  41).— "They 
be marvellous  good  men  of  their  hands." 

'  Love's  Labour  Lost/  V.  ii.— "  Dick  the  shepherd 
blows  his  nail." 

'Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur '  (1816,  iii.  337).— "They 
have  hunger  and  cold,  and  blow  on  their  nails." 

'Comedy  of  Errors,'  II.  ii.— "Thou  art  an  elm, 
my  husband  ;  I,  a  vine." 

F.  Quarles, '  Emblems,'  1635  (1845,  p.  259).—"  He  's 
my  supporting  elm  ;  and  I  his  vine." 

'  Cymbeline/  III.  iii. — Belarius's  account 
of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  two  royal  sons, 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  their  true  birth,  as  sons  of  a 
countryman :  "  How  hard  it  is  to  hide 
the  sparks  of  nature  !  "  &c. 

A  similar  case,  where  the  son  of  King 
Pellinore  is  brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  cow- 
herd, "  but  always  will  be  shooting,  glad 
to  see  battles  and  to  behold  knights,"  &c.,  in 
*  Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur  '  (1816,  i.  113). 

*  Hamlet,'  III.  iv. — Hamlet's  interview 
with  his  mother. 

A  similar  case,  Sir  Ewaine's  interview  with 
his  mother  Morgan  le  Fay,  in  '  Hist,  of 
Prince  Arthur  '  (1816,  i.  157). 

'Love's  Labour  Lost,'  V.  ii. — "Judas  was  hang'd 
on  an  elder." 

Often  mentioned  in  Bishop  John  King's 
'  Lectures  on  Jonas/  1597,  pp.  190,  260,  353. 

'Taming  of  the  Shrew/  V.  ii. — "  My  banquet  is 
to  close  our  stomachs  up,  after  our  great  good 
cheer." 

Scott,  '  The  Antiquary,'  vol.  iii.  chap.  vi.  (1818, 
p.  137). — '  A  broiled  bone,  or  a  smoked  haddock,  or 

an  oyster,  or  a  slice  of  bacon or  something  or 

other  of  that  sort,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
before  going  to  bed."  —  Again  in  'Woodstock/ 
chaps,  xx.,  xxviii. 

'  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  IV.  ii.— Sir  Nathaniel  the 
curate  describes  Dull  the  constable  :  "  His  intellect 
is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only 
sensible  in  the  duller  parts,"  &c. 

Dickens,  'Barnaby  Rudge,'  chap,  xi.,  Old 
Willet's  account  of  Hugh.  —  "His  faculties  was 

never  drawed  out  of  him  when  he  was  a  boy has 

no  imagination can 'tread  nor  write. has  never 

lived  in    any  way   but   like    the   animals is  a 

animal,"  &c. 

W.  C.  B. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  STRAHAN'S  '  VIRGIL.' — 
William  Goodhugh,  a  London  bookseller, 
who  published  in  1827  *  The  English  Gentle- 
man's Library  Manual/  writes  : — 

"The  late  Lord  Buchan  was  not  an  admirer  of 
Jphnson,  especially  from  the  manner  in  which 
Johnson  speaks  of  Thomson  in  his  'Lives  of  the 
Poets.'  His  Lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
denies  the  assertion  ot  Johnson  relative  to  Thomson 
that  his  first  want  on  coming  to  London  was  a  pair 
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•of  shoes.  His  Lordship  says  :  '  The  trifling  story 
about  his  losing  his  bundle  on  his  way  from  Wapping 
to  Mallet's  house  in  London,  and  the  want  of  shoes, 
is  in  the  peculiar  style  of  malevolence  which  stains 
the  work  of  Johnson  as  a  biographer.  The  only 
occasion  that  I  had  the  mischance  to  meet  Johnson 
was  at  old  Strahan's,  the  translator  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  "  ^Eneid,"  in  Suffolk  Street,  London, 
where  I  found  him  and  Mallet  preparing  that 
work  for  publication,  after  having  censured  Gavin 
Douglas,  Dryden,  and  the  other  predecessors  of 
poor  Strahan,  in  the  translation  of  Virgil.'" — 'Eng- 
lish Gentleman's  Library  Manual,'  p.  142. 

Goodhugh  in  another  part  of  his  book 
{p.  31)  has  indulged  in  an  acknowledged 
quotation  from  Boswell,  but  this  statement 
which  connects  Johnson  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Strahan's  '  Virgil '  appears  to  be 
unknown.  The  name  of  Alexander  Strahan 
does  not  occur  in  the  elaborate  index  to 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswell. 

The  passage  is  not  without  difficulty. 
Apparently  the  person  intended  by  "  the 
late  Lord  Buchan "  is  the  eleventh  Earl, 
but  he  did  not  die  until  1829,  two  years 
later  than  the  date  of  Goodhugh's  book. 
His  father,  the  tenth  Earl,  died  in  1767, 
whilst  Goodhugh  was  not  born  until  1 792. 

Strahan's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared 
in  1739.  In  the  edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
x  ^Eneid '  which  appeared  in  1767  Strahan 
reprints  the  preface  to  that  of  1753,  which 
contained  only  the  first  six  books,  with  an 
addition  in  which  he  acknowledges  Mallet's 
aid  : — 

"My  good  friend,  the  late  Mr*.  Mallet,  was  so 
obliging  as  to  revise  with  me  the  translation 
throughout,  and  compare  it  carefully  with  the 
original,  except  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  which 
his  death  prevented,  and  by  that  accident  they  will 
appear  less  perfect  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  however,  I  have  given  them  a  very  careful 
revision.  The  tenth  and  twelfth  books  were  trans- 
lated by  the  late  reverend  Mr.  [William]  Dobson 
(the  translator  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  into 
Latin  verse),  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Layng's  verses,  which  were  likewise  carefully 
revised." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Strahan  was 
not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  indebtedness, 
but  he  makes  no  reference  to  Johnson. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

HAPPISBURGH  on  HAISBOROUGH. — In  an- 
nouncing the  running-down  on  the  14th 
inst.  of  a  submarine  by  the  steamer  Eddy- 
stone  the  daily  papers  stated  that  it  occurred 
"  off  Haisborough  Light,  near  Cromer." 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  orthography 
before.  Commonly  it  is  Happisburgh, 
which  is  used*  officially  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  Haisborough  is  phonetic,  and 
represents  the  local  pronunciation,  which 


I  have  often  heard.  The  *  Railway  and 
Commercial  Gazetteer  '  admits  neither  of  the 
above,  but  gives  two  other  forms,  Happis- 
borough  and  Hasborough.  The  latter  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  suggests  that 
the  a  is  short,  whereas  it  is  long. 

JAS.  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

"  AVIATION." — This  word,  which  is  very 
much  to  the  fore  at  present,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  (1888)  nor  in  Littre  (1863), 
but  Larousse's  '  Grand  Dictionnaire  '  (1866) 
already  has  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  invented  or  first  used  by  M.  G.  de  la 
Landelle,  the  author  of  '  L' Aviation  ;  ou, 
Navigation  aerienne  sans  Ballon'  (1863). 
The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (September, 
1865),  when  reviewing  that  book,  states  : — 

"Nous  adoptons  les  mots d'aviation  [and 

others]  qui  sont  maintenant  entre"s  dans  1'usage 

. «    3>       T>     OOO 


commun."— P.  322. 


L.  L.  K. 


[See  also.  10  S.  x.  186,250.] 

ROBIN'S  ALIVE,  A  GAME. — This  game  is 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  dated  at  Monticello, 
16  Jan.,  1814  t— 

"Everything  predicted  by  the  enemies  of  banks, 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  coming  to  pass.  We  are  to 
be  ruined  now  by  the  deluge  of  bank  paper,  as  we 

were  formerly  by  the  old  Continental  paper 

Prudent  men  must  be  on  their  guard  in  this  game 
of  Robin's  alive,  and  take  care  that  the  spark  does 
not  extinguish  in  their  hands." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

MACAULAY  :  OLIVE  TREES  IN  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA.—  Under  the  date  of  1  Jan.,  1839, 
Macaulay  wrote  : — 

"  Since  I  have  been  in  Italy,  I  have  often  thought 
it  very  strange  that  the  English  have  never  intro- 
duced the  olive  into  any  of  those  vast  regions 
which  they  have  colonized.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  olive  tree  in  all  the  United  States,  or  in 
South  Africa,  or  in  Australasia."  — Trevelyari's 
'  Life  and  Letters,'  p.  368,  one-vol.  ed.,  1881. 

Macaulay  was  mistaken  in  his  belief. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been  about 
Africa  or  America,  the  olive  had  undoubtedly 
been  introduced  into  Australia  before  this 
year.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  for  example,  in 
'  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Settlements  in  Australasia  '  (3rd  ed.,  1824), 
says  of  New  South  Wales  : — 

"  The  olive  plants  taken  out  a  few  years  since  by 
Mr.  M'Arthur,  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied, 
and  it  is  expected  will  in  time  prove  a  valuable 
article  of  culture  in  the  colony."— -Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

This  passage  had  attracted  Southey's  atten- 
tion. See  his  '  Commonplace  Book,'  Third 
Series  (1850),  p.  580.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 
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MONUMENTS  TO  AMERICAN  INDIANS. — 
A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  United  States  to 
erect,  near  New  York  Harbour,  a  memorial 
to  the  honour  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
America.  A  writer  in  The  Reporter  (Chicago) 
for  June  of  this  year  points  out  that,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  public  monuments 
have  been  reared,  from  time  to  time,  to  as 
many  prominent  members  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  great  continent.  He 
furnishes  the  following  list : — 

Sakajaweaj  "the  mother  of  Oregon,"  at  Portland. 

Pocahontas,  Jamestown  Island. 

Mahaska,  recently  erected  in  Iowa. 

Red  Jacket  in  Buffalo. 

Miantonomah  in  Boston. 

Sleepy  Eye  at  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Shabonee  at  Morris,  111. 

Osceola  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Tomochichi  in  Savannah. 

Uncas  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

Pushmataha  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Corn  planter  in  Pennsylvania. 

Cornstalk  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Logan  at  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Keokuk  at  Keokuk,  la. 

Attucks  in  Boston  Common. 

Waban  at  Newton,  Mass. 

Leatherlips,  Franklin  county,  Ohio. 

Brant  (Thayendanegea)  at  Brantford,  Ontario. 

The  last  named,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Joseph  Brant,  was  the  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CARLYLE  ON  THE  PENETJS. — In  the  first 
volume  of  Carlyle's  *  French  Revolution,' 
chapter  entitled  '  Usher  Maillard,'  occurs 
this  :— 

"Menads  storm  behind.  If  such  hewed  off  the 
melodious  head  of  Orpheus,  and  hurled  it  into 
the  Peneus  waters,  what  may  they  not  make  of 
thee, — thee  rhythm'ic  merely,  with  no  music  but 
a  sheepskin  drum  ?  " 

It  was  not  the  Peneus  river  at  all,  but  the 
Hebrus,     that     Carlyle     meant.     No     critic 
seems  to  have  noted  this  curious  confusion 
of  the  Peneus  river  with  Pentheus,  King  of 
Thebes.     Carlyle   probably   knew   by   heart 
the  lines  from  '  Lycidas  '  : — 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent,   - 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

THOMAS  FLINT. 
123,  South  Elliot  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"  DYNAMOMETER." — The  '  N.E.D.'  cites 
The  Quarterly,  Aug.,  1810,  with  reference 
to  "  a  new  instrument,  invented  by  Regnier, 
which  he  calls  a  dynamometer,  for  the 


purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative 
strength  which  individuals  are  capable 
of  exerting."  This  instrument  is  men- 
tioned 6  Jan.,  1808,  in  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Taylor,  concern- 
ing the  trial  of  ploughs  and  drills  "by  a 
dynamometer."  The  *  Ency.  Brit.'  names 
other  contrivances  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
without  giving  what  an  inquirer  naturally 
looks  for — the  order  of  their  invention,  with 
dates.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 


(Qmrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  PYRRHIC  VICTORY." — We  shall  be  glad  of 
one  or  two  early  examples  of  this  phrase  ; 
indeed,  of  any  good  ones  before  1885.  I 
remember  its  being  explained  to  me  when  at 
school.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

FARNESE  ARMS. — What  were  the  arms 
borne  by  Cardinal  Farnese  ?  Were  they 
a  cross  gules  surmounting  five  fleurs-de-lis 
azure  ?  LTJDWIG  ROSENTHAL. 

Munich. 

"  BIER-RIGHT  "  :  ORDEAL  BY  TOUCH.— 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
"  bier-right,"  or  "  law  of  the  bier,"  or 
"  ordeal  of  the  bier,"  or  "  ordeal  by  touch," 
as  it  is  variously  called,  has  attracted  no 
attention  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  As  I  am  preparing  a 
paper  on  the  custom  as  practised  in  this 
country,  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  in  regard  to  the  custom  in  the 
British  Isles.  Cases  in  England  or  Scotland 
dated  1611,  1628,  1644,  1661,  1676,  1683, 
and  1688  are  recorded  in  Pitcairn's  '  Criminal 
Trials  in  Scotland,'  Lea's  '  Superstition  and 
Force,'  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact  that 
there  were  cases  in  this  country  so  recently 
as  1869  makes  it  pretty  evident  that  my 
British  cases  do  not  indicate  when  the 
custom  ceased  in  the  British  Isles.  This 
inference  is  strengthened  by  a  question 
asked  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
August,  1796  (Ixvi.  636):  "What  grounds 
are  there  to  imagine  that  the  wounds  of  a 
murdered  person  will  bleed  on  being  touched 
by  the  murderer  ? "  I  shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  any  correspondent  who  can 
give  me  exact  references  to  cases  in  the 
British  Isles,  more  particularly  after  1700. 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 
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T.  L.  PEACOCK  :  GEORGE  MEREDITH. — 
In  J.  A.  Hammerton's  *  George  Meredith  in 
Anecdote  and  Criticism  '  it  is  said  (p.  7)  that 
the  Merediths  were  "  within  easy  reach  of 
Peacock's  home  at  Chertsey.  For  forty 
years  Peacock  lived  in  the  pretty  little 
Surrey  town,  and  Meredith  also  remained 
true  to  the  county."  During  what  period 
did  Peacock  live  at  Chertsey  ?  Did  he 
not  live  at  Halliford  in  Midldesex  ? 

J.  J.  F. 

Halliford-on-Thames. 

BRIDGEWATER  BOROUGH. — I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  whether  there  exists  a  copy  or 
translation  of  William  Briwerre's  founda- 
tion charter,  preceding  John's  charter  of 
26  June,  1200  ('  Rot.  Chart.,'  1837,  i.  73). 
HOST.  J.  WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 

"  COHERER." — The  spread  of  wireless 
telegraphy  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
electric  apparatus  called  a  "  coherer,"  fitted 
for  the  perception  of  electric  waves  in  the 
air,  and  the  corresponding  "  anti-coherer  " 
(or  "  receiver "),  erected  at  the  opposite 
terminus  station.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  the  date  when  the  new  scientific 
term  "  coherer,"  which  is  not  yet  recorded 
in  the  '  Historical  English  Dictionary,'  but 
will  claim  its  entry  in  the  Supplement,  first 
occurred,  and  was  used  with  this  special 
signification.  INQUIRER. 

'  THE  OERA  LINDA  BOOK.' — In  the  preface 
to  the  very  curious  Frisian  chronicle  called 
'The  Oera  Linda  Book,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1876  with  a  translation 
by  W.  R.  Sandbach,  it  is  stated  that  there 
had  been  much  controversy  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, and  that  at  that  time  no  certain  con- 
clusion had  been  arrived  at.  Has  this  point 
been  decided  since  then  ? 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 
Thornhill,  Dumfr  esshire. 

GOETHE  ON  "  IGNORANCE  IN  MOTION." — 
Goethe  observed,  "  '  Ignorance  in  motion  ' 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation." 
Where  can  this  observation  be  found  ? 

C.  HORNE. 

HOLLOW  LOAF  FORETELLING  DEATH. — 
Recently  a  woman  in  this  neighbourhood 
(in  West  Cornwall)  cut  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
found  it  to  be  hollow.  She  remarked  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  death  in  the  family. 
Curiously  enough,  within  a  week  two  of  her 
relatives  died.  Does  this  superstition  obtain 
in  other  districts  ?  P.  JENNINGS. 

St.  Day. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
I  heard  the  late  Bishop  of  London  quote  the 
following  lines,  as  the  peroration  of  his 
address  on  opening  an  elementary  school 
at  Willesden,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  the  author  : — 

0  sweeter  shall  the  roses  blow 

In  those  far  years,  those  happy  years, 
And  children  weep  when  we  lie  low 
Far  fewer  tears,  far  happier  tears. 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 

I  want  the  source  of  the  following  quota- 
tions : — 

1.  If  lusty  Love  should  go  in  search  of  beautyr 
where  would  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche  ? 

2.  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 

NEMO. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  sonnet,  the 
last  lines  of  which  are  : — 

They  called  him  Opportunity. 
He  never  came  again. 

J.  F.  W. 

POEM  ON  A  BOY  AND  HIS  CURLS. — I  wish 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  short 
poem  on  a  "  baby  boy,"  whose  golden  curls 
were  a  cause  of  delight  to  his  mother,  but 
to  himself  of  much  teasing  by  his  playfellows. 
Eventually  he  dies  of  fever,  his  mother 
cutting  off  the  curls  before  laying  him  in  his 
coffin.  E.  C.  GARSTIN. 

Beau  Site,  Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wight. 

BLACK  NOTLEY  PARISH  REGISTER. — The 
register  of  this  Essex  parish  for  the  years 
1671  to  1735  has  been  missing  since  before 
1813.  Is  there  any  chance  of  its  recovery 
or  of  any  clue  ?  This  register  should 
contain  the  record  of  the  burial  of  John 
Ray  the  naturalist. 

W.  WARREN,  Rector. 

KENDAL  HOUSE,  ISLEWORTH. — This  place, 
as  an  eighteenth-century  pleasure  resort, 
has  not  found  a  page  in  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth' s 
excellent  volume,  although  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  and  not  too  far  from 
London.  Here  is  one  of  its  advertisements, 
dated  September,  1754  : — 

"Kendal  House,  Isleworth,  which  is  so  happily 
situated  both  for  the  Sweets  of  Retirement  and  for 
the  Diversions  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  and  Fishing, 
is  and  will  be  continued  to  be  kept  open  all  the 
Winter,  here  being  pleasant  warm  Lodging  Rooms 
and  the  best  and  Cheapest  Entertainment  that  is 
to  be  had  anywhere  within  so  short  a  Ride  from 
London,  either  for  private  company  or  for  Parties 
of  Pleasure,  with  a  fine  Ball  or  Banqueting  Room, 
for  the  Celebration  of  Weddings,  Birth-Days,  or 
any  other  Festivity ;  and  for  the  better  accommo- 
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dation  of  his  Guests,  Mr.  Graham  has  furnish'd  his 
Canals,  &c.,  with  fine  Carp,  Tench,  and  Perch.  Any 
Gentlemen,  &c.,  who  have  Ponds  of  Fish  to  dispose 
of,  that  are  handy  for  Water-Carriage.  Mr.  Graham 
will  be  a  Purchaser.  An  accomplish  d  Cook-maid 
is  wanted." 

The  other  announcements  before  me  do 
not  add  much  to  this,  except  to  say  that 
"'tis  much  the  genteelest  Public  House 
and  Garden  in  England,"  and  that  "  Boats 
and  Barges  may  land  within  a  little  Way  of 
the  House." 

Lysons  quotes  an  advertisement  from 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  4  April,  1750 ;  and 
Thorne  also  deals  at  some  length  with  its 
history.  Does  the  place  still  exist  ? 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

DORCHESTER  :  BLRRELL'S  ENGRAVING. — 
On  5  June  there  was  a  review  in  The  Athe- 
nceum  of  '  The  Municipal  Records  of  Dor- 
chester, Dorset,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Town  Hall  (1798)  was  engraved  in  a  nice 
little  plate  by  Birrell  after  Nash,  which 
shows  the  High  Street  with  many  old  houses 
since  demolished.  Could  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  this  engraving  can  be  seen  ? 

A.  W.  GOULD. 

Staunton,  Briar  Walk,  Putney,  S.W. 

HOTEL  MORAS  (OTHERWISE  BIRON),  PARIS. 
— Who  was  the  architect  of  the  Hotel  Moras, 
Paris,  the  residence  of  the  Due  de  Biron 
between  1753  and  1788,  and  until  recently 
occupied  by  the  Community  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  ? 

Jacques  Fran£ois  Blondel  illustrated  the 
building  in  '  L' Architecture  Fran9aise  '  (pp. 
205-9),  and  attributed  the  design  to  the 
elder  Gabriel,  architect  to  the  King  ;  but  in 
an  article  in  '  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,' 
in  which  I  think  I  trace  the  hand  of  that 
indefatigable  antiquary  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  the  Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum, 
Blondel's  statement  is  controverted,  with- 
out, however,  a  precise  indication  to  whom 
the  design  of  the  H6tel  is  due. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

MORLAIS  CASTLE  (now  a  ruin),  near 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  as  a  border  fortress  to  protect 
his  estates,  which  were  constantly  being 
invaded  by  the  tenants  of  the  lords  of 
Brecknock.  As  these  properties  were  not 
well  denned,  the  building  of  the  castle 
gave  rise  to  contention  between  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  lord  of  Brecknock,  resulting 
in  the  intervention  of  the  king.  In  the 
dispatches  and  Parliamentary  records  of  1290 


no  name  is  given  to  the  fortress  more  than 
a  "  certain  castle."  Hence  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  the  edifice  was  not  called 
Morlais  when  it  was  erected,  or  that  there 
may  have  been  some  motive  for  not  alluding 
to  it  by  that  name.  Can  any  one  throw 
some  light  upon  this  obscure  point  ?  There 
is  reason,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
rubbish,  to  infer  that  the  walls  and  towers 
were  regularly  pulled  down  from  the  top, 
and  not,  as  usual  in  later  days,  blown  up  ; 
so  that  the  castle  was  undoubtedly  deserted 
and  dismantled  at  an  early  period. 

TALFYBYDD. 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 

NOAH  HICKEY  OF  DUBLIN. — Can  any  one 
give  me  information  as  to  the  parentage 
of  Noah  Hickey  of  Capel  Street,  Dublin, 
who  died  in  1766  ?  Any  light  on  the 
subject  would  be  gratefully  received. 

(Miss)  EMILY  HICKEY. 

49,  West  Hill,  S.W. 

'THE  BLACKHEATHEN.' — What  was  the 
full  issue  of  The  Blackheathen,  a  publication 
of  the  Blackheath  Proprietary  School  over 
forty  years  ago  ?  I  have  No.  2,  May,  1865, 
and  No.  4,  May,  1866,  each  of  24  small 
quarto  "pages.  Some  of  the  contents  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  and  I  should 
be  glad  of  information  as  to  how  long  the 
periodical  continued  and  the  writers  who 
contributed  to  it.  W.  B.  H. 

SLIP  OF  THE  TONGUE  A  BAD  OMEN. — In 
the  *  Orkneyinga  Saga,'  chap,  xviii.,  we 
read  : — 

"Then  the  Earl  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking,  and  said  :  '  We  shall  be  old  enough  when 
these  fires  are  burnt  out,'  but  he  intended  to  have 
said  that  they  would  be  warm  enough  ;  and  when 
he  noticed  his  blunder  he  said :  '  I  made  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  in  speaking  just  now  ;  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  did  so  before,  and  now  I  recollect  what 
my  foster-father  King  Olaf  said  at  Stiklastad  when 
I  noticed  a  slip  of  the  tongue  which  he  made— • 
namely,  that  if  it  ever  so  happened  that  I  should 
make  a  slip  in  my  speech,  I  should  not  expect  to 
live  long  after  it.' " 

Can  any  one  quote  parallels  ? 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 

WALKING  IN  Two  PARISHES  ON  THE  SAME 
DAY. — Here,  in  North  Devon,  where  many 
superstitions  linger,  I  have  lately  been  told 
the  following.  A  woman  of  the  peasant 
class,  aged  about  seventy,  came  to  the 
doctor  for  advice.  Her  indisposition  turned 
out  to  be  quite  trifling,  and  in  reply  to  the 
doctor's  questions  as  to  any  indiscretion 
she  might  tax  herself  with  having  com- 
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rnitted,  she  replied,  quite  seriously  :  "  Well, 
sir,  I  can  think  of  nothing  except  that  a 
few  days  since  I  walked  into  two  different 
parishes  on  the  same  day." 

Is  anything  known  of  this  curious  belief 
in  harm  arising  from  so  simple,  frequent, 
and  often  necessary  an  act  ?  T.  M.  W. 

CHAUCER  :  "  STROTHIR  "  IN  '  THE 
REEVE'S  TALE.'— Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in 
his  edition  of  '  The  Canterbury  Tales,' 
has  the  following  note  on  the  word 
"  Strothir  "  (in  '  The  Reeve's  Tale  ')  :— 

"This  was  the  valley  of  Langstroth,  or  Lang 
strpthdale,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as 
pointed  out  by  I)r.  Whitaker,  '  Hist,  of  Craven,' 
p.  493.  I  am  informed  that  the  dialect  of  this 
district  may  be  recognised  in  the  phraseology  of 
Chaucer's  '  scoleres  tuo.' " 

From  Murray's  '  Yorkshire  Handbook,' 
p.  429  (1874  ed.),  I  learn  that 
"  Whitaker  first  suggested  what  Mr.  Garnett  has 
confirmed — that  this  'tqun'  was  really  Lang- 
strother.  The  dialect  which  Chaucer  employs  in 
this  story  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  this 
little-visited  corner  of  Craven ;  and  he  copied,  in 
all  probability,  the  language  he  had  himself  heard 
spoken  in  '  Solere  Hall '  by  some  Langstrothdale 
student.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Garnett 
( '  Philological  Essays,'  1859)  has  printed  a  portion 
of  the  poem  from  a  MS.  which  retains  the  pecu- 
liarities of  dialect  more  exactly  than  any  whicl 
has  been  collated  by  editors  of  Chaucer." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  (1)  from  which 
MS.    Mr.    Garnett    printed ;     (2)    on    wha 
"  peculiarities    of    dialect "     he    based    his 
judgment ;     (3)  if  any  one  can  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  "  portion  of  the  poem  ' 
which  he  printed  ;    and  (4)  on  what  grounds 
Dr.  Whitaker  came  to  his  decision. 

A.  T.  WINTERSGILL. 

PORTRAIT  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.— 
An  old  aunt  of  mine  possesses  a  portrai 
believed  to  be  by  Lawrence  (it  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  gallery  of  Messrs.  Shepherc 
Brothers,  27,  King  Street,  St.  James's) 
It  was  given  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Elliot  in  Jersej 
many  years  ago,  with  some  MSS.  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which  she  un 
fortunately  destroyed.  He  said  the  portrai 
was  of  his  father.  Can  any  one  throw 
light  upon  it  ?  It  is  vigorous. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

ESSEX  FATAL  TO  WOMEN. — I  have  hear 
that  some  parts  of  Essex  were  so  unhealthy 
for  women  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  fin* 
men  there  who  had  been  married  a  doze: 
times.  Is  there  reference  to  this  in  an; 
book?  ALLEN  HART. 

Copthall  Avenue,  E.C. 


CHARLES  II.'s  MOCK  MARRIAGE. — In  what 

ook  is  contained  the  story  of  Charles  II.'s 

lleged    mock    marriage    with     Louise    de 

Querouaille  ?     It    is    said    to    have    taken 

lace  at  Euston.  T.  M.  W. 

CHARLES  PIGOTT'S  '  JOCKEY  CLUB.'— 
/Vho  was  Sir  F — k  E — n,  Bt.,  of  whom 

here  is  an  account  in  Part  I.  of  this  abusive 
atire  ?  Is  there  any  modern  history  of  the 

ockey  Club  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS.  —  Where    does 

Artemus  Ward  say   "  the   Pilgrim  Fathers 

jailed  from  a  land  where  they  wore  perse- 

uted  to  a  land  where  they    might    perse- 

ute  "  ?  M.  N. 


WALT  WHITMAN  ON  ALAMO,  TEXAS. 
(10  S.  xi.  510.) 

To  answer  MR.  BRESLAR'S  inquiry  clearly 
a  little  summary  of  a  part  of  Texan  history 
is  needful,  which  I  make  as  brief  as  possible. 
In  the  late  seventeenth  century  the  first 
settlements  were  made  in  the  present  State 
of  Texas  by  the  French  expedition  under 
La  Salle,  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by 
his  followers.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said 
that  Texas  formed  part  of  the  territory  con- 
veyed by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  United  States 
in  1803,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Louisiana 
Purchase."  But  soon  after  these  early 
attempts  at  settlement  Texas  became  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Confederation. 
Other  towns  were  founded,  and  Spanish 
missions  established,  one  of  these  towns 
being  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  the  Alamo 
the  mission  church  built  there. 

The  Mexicans  invited  American  citizens 
to  enter  Texas,  and  many  settled  there, 
especially  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions, 
their  numbers  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

After  President  Santa  Anna  overthrew  the 
federal  system,  Texas  revolted  from  the 
Mexican  Government  and  declared  itself 
independent.  The  resulting  struggle,  in 
which  General  Sam  Houston  was  a  chief 
Texan  leader,  was  a  strenuous  one  for 
several  years.  In  1836,  the  mission  building 
of  the  Alamo,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  and  had  been  used  as  a  fort  for 
some  time,  was  occupied  by  157  revolu- 
tionists under  Col.  W.  B.  Travis,  who  were 
there  attacked  by  4,000  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna ;  but  they  held  out  from  23 
February  to  6  March.  All  but  seven  of  the 
garrison  had  perished,  and  of  these,  six 
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were  murdered,  only  one  man  escaping  to 
report  the  slaughter.  The  dead  were  thrown 
into  heaps  and  burnt,  among  the  slain  being 
the  celebrated  David  Crockett  and  Col. 
James  Bowie,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
the  noted  "bowie-knife,"  once  in  high 
favour  with  ruffians.  But  the  Texan  War 
of  Independence  went  on  under  the  "  Lone- 
Star  flag,"  the  recollection  of  the  massacre 
serving  as  an  incentive  to  the  Texans  in 
further  encounters,  while  "  Remember  the 
Alamo  !  "  became  their  war-cry  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  England,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Texas  in  1840,  the  United  States  and 
France  having  each  done  so  earlier.  Texas 
remained  independent  until  1845,  when  it 
became  one  of  the  United  States,  its  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  being  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-7, 
Mexico  persisting  in  her  claim  to  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Whitman's  figures 
are  largely  in  excess  of  the  historical  number 
of  the  Alamo's  defenders,  but  to  these  he 
has  doubtless  added  the  330  men  from 
another  garrison,  who  had  surrendered 
upon  promise  of  safety,  but  were  shot  by 
Santa  Anna  three  weeks  later  (27  March)  at 
Goliad,  a  town  south-east  from  San  Antonio. 

M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

MB.  BBESLAB  will  find  the  information  he 
seeks  in  the  '  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,' 
p.  27. 

As  Englishmen  unfamiliar  with  American 
history  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
to  go  for  information,  may  I  suggest  two 
useful  works  of  reference  ?  One  is  Dr.  J.  F. 
Jameson's  '  Dictionary  of  United  States 
History,'  the  other  *  Harper's  Encyclo- 
paedia of  United  States  History,'  in  ten 
volumes.  For  a  real  history  which,  as  its 
title  indicates,  covers  the  entire  American 
continent,  the  '  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,'  in  eight  volumes, 
edited  by  the  late  Justin  Winsor,  should 
be  consulted.  It  is  written  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
for  its  wealth  of  bibliographical  and  carto- 
graphical information. 

AXBEBT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

See  'The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Davy 
Crockett '  in  '  The  Story  of  the  Filibusters,' 
by  James  Jeffrey  Roche  (T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
1891).  Mr.  Roche  has  also  told  the  story 
in  some  spirited  verses  contributed  to 
Harper's  Magazine  in  1888  or  1889. 

C.  L.  S. 


Information  on  this  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  a  history  of  San  Antonio 
drawn  up  by  one  of  my  brothers. 

SUSANNA  COBNEBV 
48,  The  Rope  walk,  Nottingham. 

[M.  N.  G.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


THE  INFANTA  MABIA  OF  SPAIN  (10  S.  xii. 
47),  third  daughter  of  the  "  Catholic  Kings," 
was  born  in  Cordoba  in  1482.  Her  elder 
sister  Isabel,  married  to  Dom  Manoel,  "  the 
Fortunate,"  King  of  Portugal,  died  in  1498, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  to  the 
grave  by  her  only  child  the  infant  Miguel. 
King  Manoel  married  Dona  Maria,  his 
former  wife's  sister,  in  1500,  and  by  her  had 
six  sons,  as  well  as  daughters — one  of  the 
latter,  Dona  Isabel,  being  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Dona  Maria  died  in 
childbed  in  1517,  and  her  enterprising 
widower  married  her  niece  Dona  Leonora  of 
Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V.  Dona  Maria  is 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the 
church  of  Belem,  near  Lisbon. 

MABTIN  HUME. 

SIB  FBANCIS  BACON  ON  TASTING  (10  S. 
xii.  7). — i  have  sought  in  vain  in  Bacon's 
'  Sylva  Sylvarum :  a  Natural  History  in 
Ten  Centuries,'  and  in  his  '  History,  Natural 
and  Experimental,  of  Life  and  Death,'  for 
anything  answering  exactly  to  the  reference 
in  The  Spectator  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. The  passage  I  find  most  like  it 
in  sense  is  this,  from  the  first-named  work  : 
"  And  (generally)  it  is  a  Rule,  that  whatso- 
ever is  somewhat  Ingrate  at  first,  is  made 
Gratefull  by  Custome,  But  whatsoever  is 
toor  pleasing  at  first,  groweth  quickly  to 
Satiate."  Bacon  mentions  coffee  more  than 
once,  but  not,  apparently,  in  this  connexion. 

C.  C.  B. 

PAUL  BBADDON  (10  S.  viii.  489  ;    x.  417). 

I  think  MB.   CANN  HUGHES  has  misread 

the  name  on  the  drawing  he  refers  to.  I 
have  just  seen  two  water-colour  pictures  by 
an  artist  named  Paul  Brandon  in  the 
Public  Library,  Kensington.  They  are  of 
W.  M.  Thackeray's  houses,  one  of  which  he 
designed  himself  and  left  to  his  daughters. 
Brandon's  style  in  these  paintings  is  bold 
and  free,  and  tallies  with  the  description 
of  the  work  of  "  Braddon."  R-  T. 

BUTTEBWOBTH  :      ITS    DEBIVATION    (10     S. 

xii.  9). — Many  questions  would  be  far 
easier  to  answer  if  querists  would  only 
refrain  from  making  comments.  In  this 
case,  for  example,  the  way  is  blocked  with 
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seven    impediments,     which     have     to     be 
removed  before  one  can  begin  to  explain. 

1.  Botterwort   is   ^iven   as    "an   ancient 
spelling."    Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  Norman  spelling, 
and    has    to    be    set    aside.     The    Norman 
scribes  wrote  a  French  t  for  an  English  th. 

2.  We  are  told  it  was  formerly  Botwerth 
and    Botesworth.     The    final    -werth   has    e 
miswritten  for  o,  as  often.     Hence  Botwerth 
must  be  set  aside.     It  is  further   obvious 
that  the  slight  curl,  so  common  for  er,  has 
been   disregarded.     Hence   the  form   really 
meant  is  Boterworth,  which  is  quite  right. 
So  also  Botesworth  is  an  error  for  Boteres- 
wdrth,  which  is  also  quite  right. 

3.  Next    we    have    the    statement    that 
buthor  is  Norse  for  "  bittern."  But  "  bittern  " 
is  mere  French,  and  the  "  Norse  "  form  was 
borrowed  from  it,  and  is  worse  than  value- 
less.    Neither  is  Butterworth  connected  with 
bittern  in  any  way. 

4.  Next  comes  the  assertion  that  worth  is 
the  same  word  as  garth  ! 

5.  Next  we  come  to  the  Norse  Christian 
name    Buthar.      But    Butter-    is     English ; 
and    I    suspect   that    this    "  Norse "    name 
is  merely  an  English  name  done  into  Norse. 

6.  Next,  "  it  was  often  spelt  Bot-  or  Bed- 
worth  "  ;    and  *'  in  Cheshire  it  was  Bud  "  ! 
And  originally  it  was  "  Bodder,  meaning  a 
messenger."     But  the  d  is  merely  a  voiced 
form  of  the  older  t  ;   and  one  would  like  to 
know  in  what  language  this  precious  bodder 
occurs.     The   A.-S.    for    "  messenger "    was 
boda  (with  no  -er} ;    and  it  is  totally  irrele- 
vant. 

7.  Then  we  are  referred  to  an  obsolete 
book    by  Ferguson,  the  value  of  which  can 
be  seen  by  his  quoting  "  Bod,  Bud,"  as  "  an 
envoy  "  ;   but  the  A.-S.  was  boda,  and  never 
buda  at  all. 

And  now  let  us  get  back  to  common  sense, 
and  drop,  all  misleading  guesses. 

We  have  Derbyshire  Butterley ;  Wilts 
(as  well  as  Cumb.)  Buttermere  ;  and  Line. 
Butterwick.  The  Wilts  name  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  English  than  Norse.  One  of  the 
Line.  Butterwicks  (near  Boston)  is  inland  ; 
so  that  the  -wick  is  the  English  wick,  not  the 
Norse  one.  And  -worth  is  English.  So 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  names 
should  not  be  English.  After  all,  England 
is  a  likely  place  in  which  to  find  English 
names. 

In  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,  which 
often  supply  better  spellings  than  the 
Anglo-French  forms  in  Domesday  Book,  I 
find  Boterley,  &oterwike,  Boterwyk,  Buter- 
wike  ;  also  Butterley,  But  termer,  Butter- 
wike,  Butterworthe. 


The  riddle  is  not  difficult.  Searle's 
'  Onomasticon  *  tells  us  that  Buterus  is  a 
(Latinized)  personal  name  in  List  B  in 
Ellis's  '  Introduction  '  to  Domesday  Book  ; 
and  that  Boterus  (Latinized  form  of  Bot- 
here)  occurs  in  List  C  in  the  same. 

Hence  the  sense  is  simply  "  Bot-here's 
farm."  I  have  already  explained  worth 
three  times.  See  my  '  Place-Names '  of 
Cambs,  of  Herts,  and  of  Hunts. 

Bot  is  mod.  E.  boot,  profit.  Here  is  the 
A.-S.  here,  an  army.  The  former  appears 
again  in  Bot-wine,  B5t-wulf,  &c.  ;  and  the 
latter  in  Wulf-here,  Here-weard,  &c. 

Bot  becomes  "  But  "  in  popular  pronun- 
ciation. Botulph  Lane,  Cambridge  (from 
Bot-wulf),  is  called  Buttle  Lane. 

The  -es  in  the  genitive  is  often  preserved, 
but    was    sometimes    dropped,    as    I    have 
shown  already.     Cf.  Botefesworth  above. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

PIG  GRASS:  FIONING  GRASS  (10  S.  xii. 
49).— See  the  *  N.E.D.,'  vol.  iv.  p.  237, 
col.  3,  under  "  fiorin,"  where  the  first 
quotation  is  from  W.  Richardson,  1809. 
For  an  account  of  him  and  his  introduction 
of  the  grass  see  '  D.N.B.,'  xlviii.  253. 

W.  C.  B. 

See  Britten  and  Holland,  '  Plant  Names/ 
1886,  p.  183  :— 


seedsmen  under  this  name.     Prior,  p.  78.' 

For  pig  or  swine's  grass  see  pp.  224  and 
229.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

HOLT  CASTLE  AND  THE  BEAUCHAMP 
FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  308,  395,  490;  xii.  56).— 
Will  TERTIUS  kindly  say  where  the  history 
of  Holt  Castle  under  the  Beauchamps, 
which  he  writes  that  he  is  now  aware  of, 
is  to  be  found  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
details  of  the  family  beyond  those  pieced 
together  in  my  communication  at  the 
penultimate  reference. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

BEEZELY  (10  S.  ix.  269,  338  ;  xi.  475  ; 
xii.  57). — Probably  the  explanation  of  the 
discrepancies  is  to  be  found  in  the  following. 

Stephen  Whatley's  '  England's  Gazetteer  ' 
was  published  over  150  years  ago  (1751). 

I  find  in  the  map  of  Southampton  (i.e., 
Hampshire)  in  Samuel  Lewis's  '  Topogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  England,'  1835,  vol.  iv., 
that  there  was,  when  that  map  was  drawn, 
a  detached  part  of  Hampshire  within  the 
borders  of  Sussex,  about  8£  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  varying  in  breadth  from 
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about  1£  to  £  mile.  It  is  distant  from 
Petersfield  about  10  miles,  and  from  the 
border  of  Hampshire  proper  about  8£  miles. 
It  is  east  of  the  road  from  Chichester  to 
Midhurst  and  Haslemere.  The  only  place 
which  appears  in  it  is  South  Ambersham, 
which  in  vol.  i.  is  described  thus  : — 

"  A  ty thing,  in  the  parish  of  Steep,  hundred  of 
East  Meon,  Alton  (South)  division  of  the  county 
of  Southampton,  though  locally  in  the  hundred  of 
Easebourne,  rape  of  Chichester,  county  of  Sussex, 
2£  miles  (E.  by  N.)  from  Midhurst,  containing 
183  inhabitants/' 

The  description  of  ISTorth  Ambersham 
(not  in  the  map)  is  the  same,  with  the 
substitution  of  E.N.E.  for  E.  by  N.,  and 
121  for  183. 

Lewis's  map  of  Sussex  also  shows  this 
detached  piece  of  Hampshire.  I  presume 
that  it  is  now  nominally  as  well  as  actually 
a  part  of  Sussex,  as  it  appears  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

I  regret  that  in  my  reply  (10  S.  xi.  475) 
I  misquoted  the  Times  Atlas.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  I  find  that  I 
mistook  the  dot  of  West  Meon  for  that  of 
Petersfield.  The  Sussex  border  is,  as  F.  K.  P. 
says,  about  2  miles  east  of  Petersfield.  If 
the  explanation  which  I  suggest  is  the  true 
one,  then  Whatley  understated  the  distance 
of  Beesely  from  Petersfield  by  about  5 
miles.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

"  ROLLICK  "  (10  S.  xi.  490).— The  '  E.D.D.' 
gives  the  word  as  the  equivalent  substan- 
tivally  of  "  frolic "  (of  which  it  would, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  a  slight  abbreviation), 
and  peculiar,  so  far  as  instances  are  cited, 
to  the  West  Yorkshire  dialect :  "  Well, 
well,  there  's  no  sich  rollicks  now  "  (Sutcliffe, 
'Moor  and  Fell,'  1899,  331).  Other  in- 
stances will  be  found  in  the  '  H.E.D.' 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
"ALL  THE   WORLD    AND   HIS   WIFE  "    (10   S. 

xi.  490 ;  xii.  13).—"  All  the  world  and 
Bingham  "  was  used  in  South  Lincolnshire 
as  an  equivalent,  e.g.,  "  *  All  the  world  and 
Bingham  '  will  come  to  the  flower-show." 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  the  phrase 
in  the  sense  of  everywhere  and  Bingham. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  WHAT  THE  DEVIL  SAID  TO  NOAH  "  (10  S. 
xii.  10). — This  appears  to  be  a  variant  of 
an  old  West  Riding  story.  Noah  offered  a 
passage  to  a  Pudsey  man,  who  declined  it 
because  the  fare  was  too  high.  His  words 
were  :  "Thee  and  thy ark  may  go  to 

— ,  for  it's  bahn  to  tak  oop."  This  means 
that  the  weather  would  improve.  J.  J.  F. 


THIMBLES  (10  S.  xi.  66,  116).— At  the 
atter  reference  MR.  APPERSON  says  that 
no  proof  has  been  given  of  the  existence  of 
John  Lofting  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lofting 
took  out  a  patent  for  making  thimbles  on 
4  April,  1693  (No.  319),  and  he  established  a 
manufactory  in  Great  Marlow,  where  he 
was  buried  17  June,  1742,  as  shown  by 
;he  parish  register.  There  is  a  notice  of 
lim  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  by  R.  B.  P. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP  (10  S.  xii.  26).— I  can 
ust  recollect  a  shop  known  as  a  "  pie  shop  " 
—still  a  confectioner's — in  this  town  ;    but 
.he  "  pieman  "  has  not  wholly  disappeared. 
There  is  only  one  left   now,  but  he  is  appa- 
rently doing  a  good  trade,   and  his  cry  of 
'  Pie-ot  !    Pie-ot  !  "    is    very    much    to    be 
leard  on  market  days.     His  portable  oven 
is  a  smart  affair  of  tin,  kept  very  bright, 
with   a   copper  handle   and   a  bit   of  green 
:>aize  over  the  top.     It  has  a  small  charcoal 
crazier,  and  the  gravy  is  carried  in  a  special 
receptacle.     The  pies  look  and  smell  quite 
appetizing.  E.  E.  STREET. 

Chichester. 

WELSH  JUDGES  (10  S.  xii.  28).— There  is, 
I  believe,  no  printed  biographical  list  of  the 
old  Welsh  judges  after  the  manner  of 
Foss's  '  Judges  of  England.'  In  '  The  Book 
of  Dignities  '  by  Haydn,  continued  up  to 
1890,  p.  386,  there  is  a  list  of  the  Chief 
Justices  and  of  the  second  or  Puisne  Justices. 
They  are  described  as  "  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
&c.  From  the  accession  of  King  James  I. 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  in  1830  under 
1  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  70."  The  &c.  means  "  and 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Sessions 
in  the  Principality  of  Wales."  See  section 
14  of  that  Act. 

I  expect  I  am  stating  what  SENEX  already 
knows.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  ARCHITECT,  c.  1300  (10  S. 
xi.  449  ;  xii.  18). — The  '  Lincoln  Pocket 
Guide,'  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  third 
edition,  edited  after  his  death  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Maddison,  Priest -Vicar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  (London,  Stanford,  1892),  has  the 
following  : — 

"  About  1290  Richard  de  Stow,  Cementarius,  was 

employed  to  build he  is  probably  the  same 

Richard  de  Gainsborough  whose  grave  is  in  the 
cloisters."— P.  119.  . 

"The  magnificent  sculptures  in  the  choir  oi 
angels  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  Richard  de 
Stow  or  de  Gainsborough,  and  a  band  of  sculptors, 
whose  names  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter."— P.  120. 
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"  The  floors  [of  the  cloisters]  abound  in  incised 
gravestones,  but  they  have  been  terribly  smashed 
by  timber,  &c.,  which  used  to  be  laid  there.  The 
incised  figure  and  inscription  to  Richard  de  Gayns- 
borough,  the  sculptor,  might  be  easily  renewed 
from  what  still  remains." — Jr.  151. 

W.  B.  H. 

"  SEECATCHIE"  :  "  HOLLUSCHICKIE  "  (10  S. 
xii.  48). — In  a  glossary  appended  to  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Elliott's  monumental  Report  on 
the  Seal  Life  and  Industry  of  the  Prybilov 
Islands,  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  1881,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  papers  ever  issued, 
these  terms  are  applied  to  the  male  fur  seal 
and  sea  lion  full  grown,  and  to  the  bachelor 
seals  who  are  herded  by  themselves,  respec- 
tively. They  are  of  Russian  origin.  The 
last-named  category  are  slaughtered  for 
their  skins.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

"  I  HAD  THREE  SISTERS  BEYOND  THE  SEA  " 

(10  S.  xii.  28).— One  full  version  of  this 
nursery  rime  will  be  found  in  '  Mother 
Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes '  (Blackie,  1909). 
There  are,  if  I  remember  rightly,  several 
slightly  varying  versions.  The  one  I  gave 
in  that  collection  begins  : — 

I  have  four  sisters  beyond  the  sea, 

Para-mara,  dictum,  domine, 
And  they  did  send  four  presents  to  me ; 

Partum,  quartum,  paradise,  tempum, 

Para-mara,  dictum,  domine ! 

WALTER  JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 

This  is  a  variant  of  the  version  conserved 
in  Halliwell's  '  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,' 
pp.  201,  202.  It  begins  :— 

My  true  love  lives  far  from  me, 

Perrie,  Merrie,  Dixie,  Domine. 
Many  a  rich  present  he  sends  to  me, 
Petrum,  Partum,  Paradise,  Temporie, 
Perrie,  Merrie,  Dixie,  Domine. 

He  sent  me  a  goose,  without  a  bone ; 
He  sent  me  a  cherry,  without  a  stone. 
Petrum,  &c. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

[Several  versions  have  been  forwarded  to  MB. 
CRESSWELL.] 

THE  MYSTERY  or  HANNAH  LIGHTFOOT 
(10  S.  viii.  321,  402,  483  ;  ix.  24,  122,  264  ;  xi. 
472). — I  am  informed  by  LADY  RUSSELL 
that  under  the  will  of  Robert  Pearn€  of 
Isleworth,  26  Jan.,  1757,  an  annuity  of  40Z. 
was  given  to  Mrs.  "  Hannah  Axford,  for- 
merly Lightfoot,  niece  to  the  late  Mr. 
John  Jeff  ryes,  watchmaker  in  Holborn." 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  can 
give  some  particulars  of  Robert  Pearne  or 
John  Jeffryes.  ,  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


"HEN  AND  CHICKENS"  SIGN  (10  S.  xii. 
28).— The  authors  of  '  The  History  of  Sign- 
boards '  seem  to  have  thought  that  this  was 
a  development  of  the  "  Pelican's  Nest,"  in 
which  a  hen  and  her  brood  were  generally 
obvious  ;  and  they  did  suggest  that  the 

Prevalence  of  the  sign  might  "  be  accounted 
Dr  by  the  kindred  love  for  the  barleycorn  in 
the  human  and  gallinaceous  tribes  "  (p.  178). 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

JAMES  ISAACSON,  M.P.  (10  S.  xi.  387 ; 
xii.  18). — The  exact  date  of  his  election  as 
M.P.  for  Banbury  was  23  July,  1698.  After 
his  expulsion  from  the  House  Sir  John  Cope, 
Bart.,  was  elected  in  his  place  23  Feb., 
1698-9.  See  Part  I.  '  Parliaments  of  Eng- 
land, 1213-1702'  (Blue-book),  p.  582. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

JOHN  Hus  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
CONSTANCE  (10  S.  xii.  28). — In  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Staromestska  Radnice  (Old 
Town  Hall)  of  Prague  there  is  a  famous 
picture  by  Wenceslaus  Brozik  representing 
this  event,  with  a  companion  one  of  the 
election  of  King  George  of  Podebrad. 
Brozik,  a  pupil  of  Piloty,  studied  at  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Paris.  Among  other  works  of 
this  historical  student  are  '  Embassy  of  King 
Ladislas  to  the  Court  of  Charles  VII.,' 
*  Milton  reading  "  Paradise  Lost,"  '  Prin- 
cess Polyxena  of  Lobkowitz  tending  the 
Wounded,'  '  Tu  felix  Austria  nube,'  &c.  M. 
Henri  Hantich  ( '  Art  Tcheque,'  p.  10)  writes  : 
"  Brozik  ne  se  preoccupait  guere  que  d'6b- 
louir  par  la  magnificence  de  decor,  1' extra- 
ordinaire profusion  de  couleurs  eclatantes, 
et  les  effets  de  lumiere." 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham  Common. 

The  original  famous  painting  which  was 
engraved  some  forty  years  ago  is  most 
probably  the  work  of  Karl  Friedrich  Lessing, 
'  Hus  vor  dem  Konzil,'  finished  in  1842,  and 
preserved  at  the  Stadel  Museum,  Frankfurt- 
a.-M.  I  have  myself  a  copy  of  this  fine 
steel  engraving.  H.  KREBS. 

[MR.  WALTER  JERROLD  refers  to  Brozik's  picture.] 

COL.  PESTALL  (10  S.  xii.  29).— Col.  Pestel 
— not  Pestall — was  not  an  Englishman,  but 
a  Russian,  though  of  German  extraction. 
His  father  was  Governor-General  of  Siberia. 
He  was  educated  at  Dresden,  entered  the 
Russian  army,  and  took  part  in  wars  against 
Napoleon,  but  afterwards  imbibed  revolu- 
tionary views,  and  was  hanged  in  1826  for 
attempted  insurrection. 

I  well  remember  the  song  alluded  to  by 
your  correspondent ;  it  was  very  popular 
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about  1849  to  1853,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  insurrection ;  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  the  name  was 
always  spelt  Pestel. 

W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 
38,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

An  account  of  Col.  Festal  and  the  song 
has  been  given  at  8  S.  x.  360.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  song  being  very  popular  fifty  years 
ago.  W.  C.  B. 

[ DIEGO  and  MR.  F.  P.  MABCHANT  also  thanked 
for  replies.] 

"  MATTHEW,  MABK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN  " 
(10  S.  xii.  47).  —  Surely  Miss  HICKEY  has 
omitted  a  couplet : — 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  guard  my  head. 

"  Guard  the  bed  "  in  the  second  line  should 
be  "  bless  the  bed." 

I  have  heard  both  the  versions  which 
Miss  HICKEY  gives  of  the  last  line,  and  I 
agree  with  her  in  believing  that  "  two 
[angels]  to  kesp  the  devil  away "  is  the 
older.  G.  W.  E.  R. 

These  lines  were  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  little  prayers  which  children  should  use 
before  getting  into  bed,  and  in  some  families 
they  were  told  to  children  at  any  rate 
sixty  years  ago.  All  my  companions,  boys 
and  girls,  said  them  as  follows  : — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  : 

Two  to  watch  me  and  to  pray, 

Two  to  carry  my  soul  away, 

If  I  should  die  whilst  in  my  sleep. 

It  was  upon  our  minds  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  did  the  watching  and  praying,  Luke  and 
John  —  especially  John  —  carrying  the  soul 
away.  As  I  never  saw  the  last  line  printed 
with  the  verse,  I  should  say  that  it  might 
be  an  addition  by  older  heads  than  ours  ; 
yet  it  was  certain  to  us  that  without  death 
"  whilst  in  my  sleep "  Luke  and  John 
would  not  have  a  soul  to  carry  away.  I  am 
just  recording  some  child  impressions. 

There  is  another  reading  with  which  I  was 
equally  familiar,  and  it  is,  I  think,  well 
known  everywhere,  varying  but  little  in 
the  wording  : — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  ; 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Four  angels  round  my  head  ; 

One  to  sing,  and  one  to  pray, 

And  two  to  carry  my  soul  away. 

A  picture  in  a  child's  book  of  that  day 
impressed  some  of  us,  I  remember,  greatly. 
It  represented  four  angels  bearing  a  baby 
away,  the  uppermost  figure  carrying  the 


baby  closely  pressed  to  the  breast :  this  we 
said  was  John  ;  the  others  were  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  Those  were  simple  days, 
and  the  equally  simple  little  books  of  that 
time  are  treasured  memories. 

In  romping  about  we  often  shouted  : — • 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Get  a  stick  an'  lay  hard  on  ! 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

NUNS  AS  CHAPLAINS  (10  S.  xii.  49). — I 
dare  say  PROF.  SKEAT  will  answer  MB. 
McGovEBN's  question  as  to  Tyrwhitt ;  but 
to  spare  the  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's 
works  the  painful  and  inaccurate  conviction 
that  nobody  gives  heed  to  the  result  of  his 
labour,  I  should  like  to  quote  his  note  on 

Another  Nonne  with  hir  hadde  she 

That  was  hir  chapeleyne, 

as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  views  of  Dr. 
Jessopp  and  of  Eckenstein  : — • 

•'  It  was  not  common  for  Prioresses  to  have 
female  chaplains  ;  but  Littre  gives  chapelaine,  fern., 
as  an  old  title  of  dignity  in  a  nunnery.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  office  still  held  in  most  Benedictine  con- 
vents, as  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  modern  Nun-Chaplain,  and  printed  in  Anglia, 
iv.  238.  See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7  S.  vi.  485;  The 
Academy,  Aug.  23,  1890,  p.  152." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Dr.  Richard  Morris,  commenting  on  11. 
163-4  of  Chaucer's  'Prologue,'  says:  "It 
was  not  u^ual  for  Prioresses  to  have  female 
chaplains ;  chapeleyne,  however,  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  Did  Chaucer  write 
chamberleyne  ?  " 

Dr.  H.  Frank  Heath  in  '  Social  England  ' 
(1902),  ii.  294,  for  the  nun-chaplaincy 
refers  the  reader  to  Sussex  Archseol.  Soc., 
ix.  15,  'An  Episcopal  Injunction  to  the 
Prioress  of  Easeburn  in  1478  '  ;  and  Dugdale, 
'  Mon.,'  iii.  415,  in  a  report  on  Elstow 
Nunnery.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

DE  QUINCEY  :  QUOTATIONS  AND  ALLU- 
SIONS (10  S.  xi.  388,  438).— 4.  MB.  T. 
BAYNE'S  allusion  to  the  wooden  door-bars 
prompts  me  to  say  that  Scott  refers  to  these 
fastenings  in  chaps,  iii.  and  xvi.  of  '  Wood- 
stock.' At  the  first  reference  it  is  stated 
that  the  Ranger's  apartments  at  the  Royal 
Lodge,  Woodstock, 

"opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall,  secured 
at  time  of  need  by  two  oaken  doors,  which  could  be 
fastened  by  large  bars  of  the  same,  that  were  drawn 
out  of  the  wall,  and  entered  into  square  holes  con- 
trived for  their  reception  on  the  other  side  of  the 
portal." 

Such  or  bar  as  is  here  described  was 
nightly  drawn  across  the  back  door  of  my 
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father's  house  at  West  Haddon,  Northamp- 
tonshire, when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  some 
four  inches  square  and  about  five  or  six  feet 
in  length.  I  recall  the  fact  that  one  of  my 
childish  delights  was  to  pull  this  beam  out 
to  its  full  length,  and  then  suddenly  shoot 
it  back  home  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
muster.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS  :  THEIR 
REGISTRATION  (10  S.  xi.  348). — Some  kind 
of  answer  can  be  got  from  a  consultation  of 
A.  Jal's  great  work  the  '  Dictionnaire 
critique  de  Biographie,'  &c.,  1872.  He 
copies  or  quotes  hundreds  of  French  certifi- 
cates, which  are  fuller  than  the  very  deficient 
English  certificates.  The  form  of  the  English 
ones  must  have  been  settled  by  a  person  who 
had  no  notion  of  a  biographer's  require- 
ments. The  official  part  is  more  than 
ample.  However,  they  are  better  than 
the  old  certificates  of  baptism  :  officialism 
certainly  did  not  run  riot  in  them. 

Death  certificates  record  the  date  and 
place  of  burial ;  and  if  a  body  is  exhumed, 
a  note  to  that  effect  should  be  added,  just 
as  is  done  if  the  amount  of  a  probate  is 
increased. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  is  the  large 
number  of  deaths  of  Englishmen  that  never 
get  recorded  at  all.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  Boase's  '  Modern  English  Bio- 
graphy '  :  thus  in  vol.  iv.  col.  817,  under 
Frederick  Cruickshank,  we  read  that  he  first 
exhibited  in  1822,  and  is  not  in  the  '  London 
Directory  '  after  1860,  and  never  exhibited 
after  1860,  but  that  his  death  is  not  regis- 
tered at  Somerset  House  1858-62.  No 
will  of  his  had  been  proved  in  England  up 
to  last  year. 

Sir  G.  E.  Campbell,  Bt.  (Boase,  '  M.E.B.,' 
iv.  591),  after  serving  his  country  in  the 
Crimea  and  other  places,  eventually  died 
in  1899  ;  but  Mr.  Boase  tells  us  his  death  is 
not  recorded  at  the  General  Register  Office, 
Somerset  House. 

Here  are  two  more  instances  taken  from 
'  M.E.B.,'  vol.  v.  (not  yet  published)  : — 

J.  Watson  Dalby  (b.  1790),  of  whom  there 
is  a  portrait  in  The  Bibliograph  in  April, 
1879.  Death  not  registered  at  Somerset 
House  1879-83. 

Thomas  Dalmaine,  music  publisher, 
b.  1783;  d.  1866.  Death  not,  &c.,  1864-8. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  had  an  article 
(29  April,  1907,  p.  8,  col.  6 ;  see  also 
30  April,  p.  9,  col.  1)  on  unregistered  births 
(a  very  much  more  inconvenient  thing),  with 
several  curious  instances  of  the  trouble 


caused  by  this  omission.  In  the  present 
day  few  people  enter  these  events  in  any 
family  book,  as  was  so  frequently  done  in 
the  last  century.  I  know  one  case  where 
the  father  not  only  took  the  precaution  to 
have  his  son's  birth  duly  registered,  but  also 
had  him  christened  and  vaccinated  in  case 
he  might  want  to  go  into  the  Navy.  The 
Royal  Navy  is  certificate  mad  !  Some 
R.N.  ships  were  at  a  port  in  New  Zealand, 
and  wanted  stokers.  Plenty  of  hands 
applied ;  but  when  they  were  asked  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  their  birth,  they 
went  away  laughing.  As  the  commander 
insisted  on  this  requirement,  the  ship  had 
to  depart  without  the  stokers. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  :  TIMOTHY 
BURSTALL  (10  S.  xi.  305,  374,  431,  498  ; 
xii.  31).— In  The  Sketch  of  23  Oct.,  1895,  is 
an  article  headed  '  Carriages  without  Horses.' 
Besides  pictures  of  modern  inventions  it  has 
the  following  prints  : — 

1  Squire  and  Maceroni's  Steam-Carriage.'  (It  was 
apparently  built  at  Squire's  factory,  Paddington 
Green,  in  1833.) 

'Gurney's  Steam  -  Carriage.'  (There  are  two 
similar  carriages  given,  offering  side  and  back  views. ) 

Portrait  of  'Sir  Gouldsworthy  Gurney.'  ("In 
July,  1829,  Gurney  made  a  notable  journey  with  his 
steam-engine  from  London  to  Bath,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  on  the  highway.") 

'  Gurney's  Steam-Carriage  approaching  Highgate 
Tunnel,  1828.' 

'  Gurney's  Steam  -  Carriage  as  it  appeared  at 
Hounslow,  with  a  Barouche  containing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.' 

At  the  end  of  the  article  mention  is  made 
of  an  exhibition  "  now  [October,  1895]  open 
in  Chicago,"  and  "an  elaborate  portfolio 
illustrating  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
methods  of  transportation  of  all  countries," 
containing  about  fifteen  hundred  engravings, 
issued  by  Mr.  Marshall  Kirkrnan  of  Chicago. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

In  my  reply  on  p.  31  for  "  Barstall  "  read 
Burstall.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Don  caster. 

SHOREDITCH  FAMILY  (10  S.  x.  369,  455  ; 
xi.  35). — To  the  references  already  given 
add  the  following :  '  History  of  Shoreditch,' 
by  Ellis;  Visitations  of  Norfolk  1563  and 
1613,  printed  by  the  Harleian  Society  ; 
and  Visitation  of  Norfolk,  printed  by  the 
Norfolk  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  i. 

Your  correspondent  should  also  see  the 
many  references  to  the  Shoreditch  family 
of  Ickenham  in  part  iii.  vol.  i.  of  List  of 
Middlesex  Deeds,  &c.,  offered  for  sale  by 
Mr.  F.  Marcham,  successor  to  the  late  Jas. 
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Coleman  of  Tottenham.  Part  vi.  p.  90  also 
refers  to  a  deed  of  1612  relating  to  land  in 
Hoxton  in  the  occupation  of  Edmond 
Shorediche  and  others. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  the  name  in 
the  Calendars  of  the  P.C.C. 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  :  MARSHAL- 
LING OF  INSIGNIA  OF  ORDERS  (10  S.  x.  429  ; 
xi.  296). — The  use  of  two  shields  where  the 
husband  is  knight  of  an  order  is  probably  not 
much  older  than  Edmondson's  book  (1780). 
In  the  1724  edition  of  Guillim  there  is  no 
allusion  to  it.  In  a  short  treatise  on  heraldry 
appended  to  '  The  British  Compendium, 
or  Rudiments  of  Honour,'  1723,  I  find  it 
suggested,  on  the  authority  of  Sandford, 
that  in  the  case  of  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
if  the  shield  shows  the  wife's  arms  impaled, 
the  Garter  should  not  surround,  as  usual, 
the  whole  shield,  but  only  the  husband's 
dexter  half  (see  p.  539)  :  "  The  husband 
may  give  the  equal  share  of  the  Escutcheon 
and  hereditary  Honour,  yet  cannot  share  his 
temporary  order  of  Knighthood  with  her." 

According  to  Edmondson,  the  second 
shield  bore  the  lady's  arms  alone.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Hugh  Clark,  whose 
manual  was  first  published  in  1810.  A 
nineteenth  edition  was  issued  so  late  as  1891, 
edited  by  J.  R.  Planche,  the  well-known 
member  of  the  Heralds'  College,  and  gives 
the  same  rule.  Boutell,  however,  says  the 
second  shield  should  bear  the  conjoint 
arms  of  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies,  whose  'Art  of  Heraldry'  (1905) 
is  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject,  says  the  same.  Their 
view  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  that  a  married  lady,  unless 
a  peeress,  cannot  bear  a  shield  (or  lozenge), 
but  can  only  show  her  arms  on  her  husband's 
shield  or  the  second  of  his  two  shields.  MR. 
UDAL  would  infer  that  if  she  has  an  order, 
she,  bj-  parity  of  reasoning,  may  bear  a 
separate  shield  with  her  own  arms  only, 
surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  her  order, 
and  that  this  shield,  or  perhaps  lozenge, 
may  even  precede  the  shield  showing  the 
conjoint  arms. 

1  see  no  parity  of  reasoning  between  the 
case  of  a  peeress  and  a  lady  with  a  merely 
personal  distinction ;  even  the  peeress  is 
not  entitled  to  precedence  for  her  lozenge. 
It  is  borne  after  the  husband's  shield,  or 
the  two  shields  if  he  is  a  knight.  Again, 
there  are  no  insignia  to  surround  her  shield. 
Neither  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Order  nor 
the  Crown  of  India  has  a  collar,  nor  can  they 


have  a  circlet,  for  the  knight's  circlet  with 
motto  is  derived  from  the  roundel  of  his 
star  and  badge. 

Married  ladies  who  are  not  peeresses  in 
their  own  right  or  peeresses  married  to 
commoners  cannot  display  their  badges 
on  a  lozenge  during  their  husbands'  lifetime. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  I  find  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies  at  p.  317  gives  the  arms  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin.  There  the  dexter 
shield  shows  his  collars  and  badges  ;  the 
sinister,  in  a  laurel  wreath  with  his  wife's 
arms  impaled,  shows  her  badges.  But  at 

E.  380  we?  find  the  arms  of  Sir  Richard 
trachey,  'with  the  two  shields  accole. 
There  the  second  shield  does  not  show  the 
badge  of  the  Crown  of  India,  to  which  Lady 
Strachey  was  entitled.  The  arms  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  (p.  115)  show  the 
V.A.  badge  on  the  second  shield,  but  not  on 
the  lozenge.  These  both  bear  her  arms 
alone,  royal  arms  not  being  impaled  by  an 
inferior  in  rank.  The  royal  achievement 
(pi.  xxvi.)  shows  the  Queen's  badges  both 
on  her  shield  and  her  lozenge. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Eve  in  his  '  Decorative  Heraldry ' 
says  the  practice  varies.  Probably  it  does 
artistically,  if  not  according  to  strict  rule. 

J.  W.  MUIR. 
Moorlynch,  Bournemouth. 

SNEEZING  SUPERSTITION  (10  S.  xi.  7,  117, 
173). — In  this  part  there  prevails  an  old 
saying  which  tells  us  :  "  One  sneeze  betokens 
somebody  praising  you  ;  two  sneezes  signify 
somebody  spiting  you  ;  three  sneezes  mean 
you  are  being  loved  by  some  one  unknown  ; 
but  four  sneezes  point  out  that  you  have 
just  caught  a  deadly  cold."  Compare  with 
this  the  following  : — 

"In  Herman's  'Vulgaria,'  1519,  we  read:  'Two 
or  three  neses  be  holsom  ;  one  is  a  shrewd  token.' 
Howell  records  a  proverb :  *  He  has  sneezed  thrice ; 
turn  him  out  of  the  hospital.'" — Hazlitt,  'Faiths 
and  Folk-lore,'  1905,  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 

In  his  '  Kiyu  Shdran,'  written  c.  1800, 
ed.  Tokyo,  1882,  torn.  viii.  fol.  11,  Kitamura 
Shinsetsu  argues  that  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  primordially  regarded 
sneezing  as  a  sign  that  some  one  is  affection- 
ately calling  the  sneezer  to  mind  ;  but  the 
people  of  India  found  in  it  an  evil  prognostic 
even  as  early  as  in  the  Buddha's  lifetime. 
That  later  the  Chinese  viewed  sneezing  as 
sometimes  auspicious,  sometimes  ominous, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  '  Bibliography  of 
the  Han  Dynasty  '  (the  dynasty  continued 
from  202  B.C.  to  7  A.D.),  wherein  mention 
is  made  of  the  sixteen  '  Books  of  Fortune- 
telling  from  Sneezing,  Tingling  in  the  Ear, 
&c.,'  all  now  lost.  The  '  Ti-kuig-king-wuh- 
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lio,'  1635,  says  that  one  is  sure  to  have  a 
disease  should  he  happen  to  sneeze  in  bed 
very  early  on  New  Year's  morning,  and 
instantly  to  spring  out  of  bed  is  the  only 
preventive. 

Further,  quoting  a  poem  from  an  anthology 
compiled  in  905  A.D.,  Kitamura  proves  that 
the  Japanese  about  that  period  used  to  put 
off  starting  on  a  journey  when  one  happened 
to  hear  even  a  neighbour  sneeze.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  Tongans,  who  hold  a 
sneeze  on  the  setting  out  of  an  expedition 
a  most  evil  presage  (Mariner,  ap.  Tylor, 
'^Primitive  Culture,'  3rd  American  ed., 
vol.  i.  p.  99)  ;  and  of  the  various  indigenous 
tribes  of  Formosa,  who  stop  a  while,  or  alter 
their  direction,  or  even  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise, whenever  sneezing  occurs  on  their 
march  in  hunting,  &c.  (Y.  In6,  '  Sneezing 
Superstitions  of  the  Formosan  Aborigines,' 
The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Tokyo,  No.  270,  p.  465,  Sept.,  1908). 
According  to  Sei  Shonagon  (fl.  c.  1000  A.D.),  a 
Court  lady  celebrated  for  her  wit,  the 
Japanese  of  her  time  believed  sneezing  early 
on  New  Year's  morning  to  be  an  unfailing 
indication  of  longevity,  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Chinese  opinion  mentioned 
above.  In  the  fourteenth  and  subsequent 
centuries  it  became  an  established  custom 
with  the  Japanese  nurse  to  utter  "  Kusame  " 
every  time  the  child  she  was  suckling 
sneezed,  calling  this  act  "  to  harmonize 
the  noses  " — the  word  "  Kusame  "  being 
apparently  a  contraction  of  a  charm, 
"  Kusoku  mammei  !  "  ("Rest  in  peace  for 
a  myriad  generations  !  ")  Also,  every  child 
of  high  birth  had  its  protecting  sword 
adorned  with  the  so-called  "  nose-cord," 
a  blue  cord,  about  thirteen  inches  long,  in 
which  a  knot  had  to  be  quietly  tied  by  the 
attendant  on  every  occasion  of  its  sneezing 
— evidently  to  avoid  disturbing  the  little 
one  by  the  noises  of  "  harmonizing  the 
noses."  Even  nowadays  Japan  does  not 
entirely  lack  old-fashioned  folks  who,  after 
every  sternutation,  pronounce  the  formula 
"  Toku  Manzai  !  "  ("  Live  a  myriad  years  !  ") 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS  :  THEIR  ARMS  (10  S. 
xi.  109,  193). — MR.  FINNY  will  see  from  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Woodward's  '  Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry'  (1894),  p.  197,  that  suffragan 
bishops  (or  chorepiscopi)  appointed  under 
the  Acts  26  l^Eenry  VIII.  and  1  Elizabeth 
are  entitled  to  use  only  their  paternal  arms, 
enshrined  with  the  mitre. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 


HAMLET  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  NAME  (10  S.  vii. 
4,  155,  237,  329,  418,  436).— Since  con- 
tributing my  former  reply  on  this  subject 
(viii.  156)  I  have  met  with  two  other  London 
references  to  the  name  which  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  mention  in  these  pages.  Both  are 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 

My  earliest  reference  is  of  date  1571, 
and  refers  to  a  workman  who  figures  in  a 
bill  for  bricklaying  operations  then  per- 
formed for  the  parish  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes. 
This  man  bore  the  singularly  feminine- 
sounding  name  of  Hamleta  Deane  (not 
"  Hamlet-a-Deane,"  apparently,  as  might 
be  supposed). 

My    second    reference    is    from    a    Vicar- 
General's  faculty   of   1608   referring  to   the 
parish  church  of  St.   Sepulchre,  the  curate 
whereof  was  then  named  Hamlett  Marshall. 
WILLIAM  MOMURRAY. 

HEALEN  PENNY  (10  S.  xi.  507).— This 
was  probably  "  healing  gold,"  i.e.,  gold  given 
by  the  King  collectively,  in  the  ceremony 
of  touching  for  the  evil.  The  individual 
coin  with  a  hole  in  it  for  suspending  round 
the  neck  would  no  doubt  be  known  as  a 
healing  penny  (see  Pegge's  '  Anecdotes  of 
Old  Times,' iii.  163). 

Halliwell-Phillipps  alludes  to  "  Privy-purse 
healing  gold,  500Z.,"  mentioned  in  a  Treasury 
Warrant  dated  17  Nov.,  1683,  in  his  own 
possession  ('  Archaic  Words  '). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

MR.  PETER  may  like  to  compare  his  items 
with  the  following  note  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  St.  Michael's,  Worcester, 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Richard  Murray,  but 
not  yet  printed  : — 

1684.— "Feb.  16 for  the  King's  proclamation 

about  the  healing,  the  Ks  Heill,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's directions  about  the  feast  of  St.  Mathias." 

In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  Northfield,  Worcestershire,  which 
have  been  very  instructively  edited  by 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Pearson  (see  Transactions  of 
Birmingham  Archceological  Society  for  1908, 
vol.  xxxiv.),  there  occurs  the  item  : — 

1683.— "Paid  to  the  Parriter  about  the  King's 
Evill,  Is.  Id." 

E.  LEGA-WEEKES. 

CLARIONETT  AS  A  SURNAME  (10  S.  xi.  487). 
— One  William  Clargenet  was  a  Yorkshire 
Catholic  priest  in  prison  in  1588  (Cath.  Rec, 
Soc.  v.  155,  157,  161),  and  banished  in 
1606  (Challoner's  'Missionary  Priests,'  ii 
29).  I  suppose  this  is  the  same  name. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Recollections  of  a  Long  Life.  By  Lord  Broughton 
(John  Cam  Hobhouse).  With  Additional  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Private  Diaries.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Lady  Dorchester.  2  vols.  With 
Portraits.  (John  Murray.) 

A  *  NOTE  BY  THE  PUBLISHER'  begins  this  book, 
explaining  that  Lord  Broughton  printed  in  the 
sixties,  but  did  not  publish,  his  '  Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life,'  in  five  volumes,  and  that  he  also  left  a 
large  number  of  diaries  and  MSS.,  as  well  as  various 
published  volumes,  of  which  the  'Letters  from 
Paris  during  the  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon'  (1816) 
is  the  best  known.  Lady  Dorchester,  Mr.  Murray 
explains,  "  taking  the  early  part  of  the  five  volumes 
as  a  basis,  has,  with  much  labour,  consideration, 
and  research,  incorporated  therewith  portions  of 
the  Diaries  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  above- 
named  published  works.  These  various  sources  are 
indicated  throughout,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Reminiscences  as  they  now  stand  may  prove  of 
value  and  interest  to  the  public." 

The  two  resultant  volumes  are  certainly  the  most 
interesting  contribution  to  history  and  biography 
that  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  the  Preface  by 
Lord  Rosebery  sufficiently  indicates  what  sort  of 
man  Hobhouse  was— a  hero- worshipper  who  was 
strongly  attracted  by  two  great  men,  Byron  and 
Napoleon. 

But  one  interesting  question  raised  by  the  account 
of  Hobhouse  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  is  not  settled  here.  His  '  Diaries,  Corre- 
spondence and  Memoranda,  &c.,'  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  were,  it  is  said,  first  opened,  in 
accordance  with  the  bequest,  in  1900.  Have  these 
latest  sources  been  used  or  not  ?  Perhaps  they  are 
to  be  utilized  for  a  further  volume,  as  those  before 
us  go  down  only  to  1822.  As  for  the  editing,  para- 
graphs headed  '  Book '  interposed  in  matter  from 
diaries  do  not  explain  in  many  cases  what  book  of 
Hobhouse's  is  meant ;  there  is  some  repetition  of 
facts — e.g.,  concerning  Erskine — which  might  have 
been  avoided  ;  and  the  notes  on  persons,  accurate 
as  far  as  they  go,  might  well  have  been  improved 
by  an  expert  student  of  the  period. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  included  concern- 
ing politics  and  ministers  whose  actions  have  been 
discussed  in  many  books  of  memoirs.  We  should 
have  been  inclined  to  reduce  the  volumes  by  large 
omissions  of  such  matter,  though  there  are  inte- 
resting glimpses  of  men  like  Fox  and  Sheridan  not 
attainable  elsewhere. 

We  are  willing  to  read  some  dull  pages  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  striking  things  which  the  volumes 
contain.  Hobhouse  had  a  keen  ear  for  other  people's 
notable  sayings,  and  his  frankness  concerning  his 
own  merits  and  position  is  decidedly  entertaining. 
As  Lord  Rosebery  points  out,  he  invented  the 
phrase  "His  Majesty's  Opposition";  he  lived  "a 
busy,  strenuous  life";  and  he  never  lacked  enter- 
prise and  courage  when  the  interests  of  his  friends 
and  constituents  were  at  stake. 

The  daily  papers  have  already  given  much  of  the 
appreciation  of  famous  men  which  these  well- 
printed  volumes  offer,  but  we  propose  to  mention 
tor  one  reason  or  another  a  few  notable  comments 
or  passages  which  have  struck  us  in  the  course  of  a 
careful  reading. 


In  his  early  years,  Hobhouse  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Bristol,  which,  he  adds,  "  became  the  residence 
of  men  afterwards  much  celebrated— I  allude  to 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  Lamb."  Surely  .the 
last  name  involves  an  error.  Was  Elia  ever  resident 
at  Bristol,  or  any  of  the  Lamb  family  which  gave 
the  world  of  politics  and  politeness  Lord  Mel- 
bourne ? 

Many  references  to  Byron  show  enthusiasm,  and 
it  was  not  confined  to  his  chief  worshipper,  the 
diarist  of  these  pages.  In  1810  under  March  11  is 
recorded  : — 

"  Mrs.  Werry  actually  cut  off  a  lock  of  Byron's 
hair  on  parting  from  him  to-day,  and  shed  a  good 
many  tears.  Pretty  well  for  fifty-six  years  at  least." 

In  1812  Hobhouse  met  a  son  of  Bozzy,  James 
Boswell,  who  agreed  that  "  Ellenborough  was  like 
Johnson  in  his  way  of  poking  out  his  sentences  at 
the  corner  of  his  forehead,"  a  picturesque,  but 
rather  odd  expression. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  Sheridan,  whose  jests 
and  stories  do  not  seem  to  us  very  exhilarating. 
Here  is  an  oddity,  however,  which  is  at  least  ben 
trovato : — 

"Mr.  Sheridan  tolcl  us  of  Mr.  Richard  Cavendish, 
who  had  a  trick  of  swinging  his  arm  round  when 
talking,  that,  walking  up  Bond  Street  with  a  friend, 
he  found,  on  stopping,  that  he  had  drawn  seven 
hackney  coaches  to  him." 

Sheridan  also  heard  Burke  say  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  "They  enjoy  the  highest  boon 
of  Heaven,  supreme  and  perpetual  indolence." 

The  second  volume  opens  with  1816.  Hobhouse 
travels  with  Byron  and  others.  At  Malines  W. 
said  that  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  "  nullse  magiiaa 
quassationes."  At  Chamouni  Byron  defaced  with 
great  care  Shelley's  addition  to  his  own  name,  in  a 
travellers'  book,  of  atheist  and  philanthropist  in 
Greek.  He  thought  to  do  Shelley  a  service  by  this,. 
and  his  action  was  distorted  by  literary  gossipers. 
A  visit  to  Madame  de  Stae'l  introduced  Bonstetten, 
an  inmate  of  her  house.  He  was  in  vigorous  old 
age,  and  proud  of  his  earlier  connexion  with  Gray. 
We  find  the  comment : — 

"  He  said  to  Polidori  and  Lord  Byron  :  '  I  believe 
that  Gray  had  been  killed  by  Johnson's  criticism  '— 
that  is,  by  a  criticism  which  recorded  his  death  ! " 

This  is  not  clear  to  us.  It  seems  probable  that 
Bonstetten  meant  that  Gray's  reputation  as  a  poet, 
had  been  killed  by  Johnson's  unfavourable  criticism 
in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which,  Boswell  tells  us, 
raised  a  clamour.  Bonstetten,  it  may  be  noted,  is. 
described  on  this  same  page  as  "not  talking 
English,  but  apparently  understanding  it."  So 
Hobhouse  may  have  misunderstood  what  he  said. 

In  1819  Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  writing  a  pamphlet 
which  was  a  libel  and  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  in 
1820  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  "continued 
a  member  of  that  assembly,  with  the  exception  of  a 
year  and  a  quarter,  for  thirty  years  " 

Of  classical  quotation  in  the'House  we  read  :— 

"  When  I  first  came  into  Parliament  Latin  quota- 
tions were  very  common,  and  Horace  especially 
was  most  unmercifully  brought  into  play.  A  very 
respectable  county  member  actually  hazarded  the- 
justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,  and  no  one  even 
smiled,  much  less  laughed.  Such  small  erudition 
would  now  be  received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Of 
course,  with  dexterity,  a  well-known  phrase  may 
be  introduced,  but  even  this  requires  more  than 
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common  prudence.  Lord  Chatham  began  one  of 
his  sentences,  'Your  Lordships  have  all  read 
Thucydides,'  and  then  proceeded  to  quote  in  a 
translation  the  passage  he  wanted.  I  much 
doubt  whether  Lord  Chatham  himself  had  ever 
read  the  original  historian  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
seldom  laughs." 

Hobhouse  himself  shows  ample  signs  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  classics  which  used  to  be  the  hall- 
mark of  a  gentleman. 

Pages  191  to  366  are  occupied  with  a  long  account 
of  the  separation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  a  subject 
we  do  not  care  to  reopen. 

We  have  left  to  the  reader  the  large  store  of 
remarks  and  criticism  concerning  Napoleon.  All 
is  of  high  interest,  but  the  warning  should  be  added 
that  Hobhouse's  authorities  have  been  sifted,  and 
in  some  cases  discredited,  by  modern  scientific 
research  concerning  the  hero  ot  Elba,  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  St.  Helena. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  admirable  type. 
There  are  a  few  odaities  in  spelling  here  and 
there  which  may  be  purposely  retained.  "  Ginic 
du  Christianisme"  by  Chateaubriand  (ii.  28)  seems 
certainly  wrong.  Reproductions  of  four  portraits 
are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  good  index. 

The  Faerie  Queen.    By  Edmund  Spenser.    2  vols. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

No  poem  has  better  right  to  tine  apparel  than  '  The 
Faerie  Queen  ' :  a  luxurious  page  is  apt  to  encourage 
that  dignified  and  leisurely  state  of  mind  in  which 
great  epics  and  romances  can  be  best  enjoyed  ;  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  two  volumes  prepared  by  the 
Camoridge  University  Press  implies,  therefore,  a 
sound  appreciation  of  their  contents.  Assuredly 
all  parsimonious  thoughts  have  been  banished  from 
the  minds  of  the  publishers,  nor  is  it  money  only 
that  has  been  lavished  on  the  fine  quartos  before 
us.  The  editing  appears  to  be  excellent,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  the  reprints  that 
have  come  from  the  same  press.  The  first  six 
books  follow  the  1596  quarto,  the  fragment  of  the 
seventh  is  from  the  1609  folio ;  in  both  cases  the 
texts  have  been  scrupulously  respected,  though 
misprints  have  been  corrected  with  judicious  zeal. 

The  present  reviewer  has  but  two  objections  to 
raise  :  in  the  first  place,  the  volumes  are  ponderous  ; 
had  the  work  been  divided  into  four  or  even  six 
slim  quartos  it  would  certainly  have  been  more 
manageable,  and  therefore,  we  believe,  more  accept- 
able ;  in  the  second  place,  the  reviewer  must  vent 
a  long-standing  grievance  against  the  types  selected 
by  the  University  Press.  In  this  case  it  is  too 
black  and  heavy,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  spacious 
aspect  of  the  page  ;  the  conformation  of  the  letters 
is  somewhat  archaic,  yet  lacks  the  lineal  beauty  of 
Elizabethan  print ;  while,  occasionally,  we  seem  to 
detect  the  faint  influence  of  Kelmscott  extrava- 
gances :  the  foot  margins  should  have  been  wider. 
In  fact,  both  in  printing  and  form  the  work  leaves 
room  for  improvement,  and  might  have  been 
bettered  had  the  editors  paid  closer  attention  to 
the  beautiful,  though  double-columned  edition  of 
1679. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  propose  to  read  or  re- 
read '  The  Faerie  Queen '  may  be  advised  to  provide 
themselves  with'  these  handsome,  yet  workmanlike 
volumes.  Only  they  must  provide  themselves  with 
some  sort  of  book-rest  also,  for  Spenser  is  essen- 
tially a  poet  to  be  perused  from  a  comfortable 
chair. 


'  The  Inns  of  Court.     Painted    by  Gordon  Home. 

Described  by  Cecil  Headlam.    (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
THE  illustrations  are  presumably  the  chief  reason 
for  the  publication  of   this  volume.    Mr.  Gordon 

j  Home  has  done  justice  to  a  fascinating  subject, 
though  he  sometimes  invests  ancient  buildings  with 

j  a  spick-and-span  appearance  that  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  wear,  and  places  them  under  a 
Venetian  rather  than  a  London  sky.  He  is  par- 
ticularly happy  with  his  interiors,  notably  that  of 
Middle  Temple  Hall ;  and  by  judiciously  choosing 
the  hour  of  twilight  he  has  even  treated  the  hideous 
library  of  that  Inn  with  the  touch  of  romance. 

Mr.  Cecil  Headlam's  letterpress  does  not  help  out 
Mr.  Gordon  Home's  paintings  in  an  altogether 
satisfactory  manner.  It  lays  claim  to  no  originality 
of  material,  and  a  meagre  list  of  authorities  fails 
to  include  'The  Lives  of  the  Norths,'  the  book  that 
gives  by  far  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  Bar  after 
the  Restoration.  Still,  Mr.  Headlam's  text  would 
have  served  its  purpose,  if  only  it  had  been  purged 
of  sundry  errors.  Thus,  though  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  spelling  the  name  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.. 
she  was  certainly  not  "  Louise  Ren^ede  Perrincourt 
de  Queronaille."  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  the 
Gordon  rioters  sacked,  was  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
not  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  and  in  1870,  Lord 
Hatherley,  not  Lord  Westbury,  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  account  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  is 
scrappy  and  incomplete.  Mr.  Headlam  omits  any 
mention  of  a  certain  "mad  Shallow"  in  connexion 
with  Clement's  Inn,  and  of  Mr.  William  Weir,  whose 
throat  "they  cut  from  ear  to  ear,"  in  the  few  lines 
he  devotes  to  Lyon's  Inn.  Of  that  dingy  establish- 
ment we  read,  not  a  little  to  our  surprise,  that  it 
disappeared  "in  the  course  of  the  recent  Strand 
improvements."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lyon's  Inn 
was  demolished  early  in  the  sixties,  and  the  Globe 
Theatre  rose  on  part  of  the  site. 


t0  (ffomspontonts. 


We.  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  .•— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  A.  GREENWOOD  ("Ram  Jam  Inn").—  See 
58.  iii.  246;  6  S.  i.  414;  ii.  49,  116;  7  S.  vi.  427; 
vii.  92,  243. 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH,  F.S.A. 

BY 

JOHN     COLLINS     FRANCIS, 

Author  of  'John  Francis  and  The  Athenceum' 


JOSEPH     KNIGHT. 

His  father  and  mother— His  education— His  first  poem—"  King  of  the  College  "—Joins  Edward  Hewitt 
in  founding  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Leeds — Gives  a  lecture  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  on  '  The  Fairies  of  English  Poetry  '—The  Leeds  Wits— Friendships  for  W.  E.  Forster 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon— Dr.  Reynolds  minister  at  East  Parade  Chapel  and  his  friendship  for  the 
Knights — Knight's  marriage — Leaves  for  London — Feels  capable  of  either  editing  The  Times  or 
commanding  the  Channel  Fleet — Writes  for  Literary  Gazette  under  John  Morley — Succeeds  J.  A. 
Heraud  as  dramatic  critic  of  The  Athenceum— His  views  of  Fechter  and  Irving— Knight  originates 
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Queen  Vict9ria— Dramatic  critic  of  The  Daily  Graphic  and  of  The  Globe— Death  of  William  Terriss— 
Mafeking  night— Jew  d'esprit  on  the  Radical  defeat  in  1895  in  St.  James's  Gazette,  '  The  Bannerman  s 
Lament' — List  of  his  contributions  to  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography' — Writes  Life  of 
Rossetti — Writes  article  on  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  for  The  Fortnightly  Review — M.  Coquelin — His 
"  Sylvanus  Urban  "  papers  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine — His  friendship  for  the  publisher  Mr.  Andrew 
Chatto— Writes  in  The  Idler  on  the  Laureateship— Sunday  evenings  with  the  Marstons— Tom 
Purnell— Knight's  friendship  for  Ebs worth— Dramatic  profession  give  him  a  dinner— His  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  F.  G.  Stephens— His  death— Funeral  at  Highgate  Cemetery— Tributes  to  his  memory. 
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SUBSECIV^E,'   1620. 

IN  the  year  1620  a  small  octavo  volume 
of  anonymous  essays  appeared  in  London. 
The  title-page  reads  as  follows: — 

Horae  Subsecivse 
Observations 

and 
Discourses. 

London. 

Printed  for  Edward  Blount,  and  are  to 

be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Churchyard 

at  the  signe  of  the  Black  Beare. 

1620. 

This  little  book  bears  no  external  mark 
of  its  authorship,  yet  I  think  that  a  careful 
reading  of  its  contents  clearly  reveals  the 
creator  whose  identity  is  masked.  A  short 
address  to  the  reader  by  Edward  Blount, 
the  publisher,  follows  the  title-page,  but 
gives  no  clue  other  than  a  denial  by  Blount 
of  any  share  in  the  work.  "I  take  not 
upon  mee,"  he  says, 

"to  write  either  in  the  praise,  or  discommenda- 
tion of  this  Booke  ;  it  belongs  not  unto  me  ; 
but  now  it  is  abroad,  must  wholly  bee  sub- 


mitted  to   your   judgment   and   censure The 

Author  of  the  Booke  I  know  not ;  but  by  chance 
hearing  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  some  such 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  having  heard  them 
commended,  I  was  curious  to  see  and  reade 
them  over  ;  and  in  my  opinion  (which  was  also 
confirmed  by  others,  judicious  and  learned) 
supposed  if  I  could  get  the  Copie,  they  would 
be  welcome  abroad.  My  friends  courtesie 
bestowed  it  freely  upon  me,  and  my  endevour  to 
give  you  contentment  caused  mee  to  put  it  in 
print." 

So  much  for  Blount's  denial  that  he  wrote 
the  book.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The 
Booke,  you  see,  is  of  mixt  matter,  by  the 
way  of  observations,  or  Essays,  and  Dis- 
courses." Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word 
"  essays  "  which  was  previously  only  to  be 
found  in  Bacon  and  Montaigne.  Bacon  and 
this  anonymous  writer,  then,  are  the  only 
men  of  their  time  to  use  this  word  in  the 
sense  of  brief  dissertations  on  some  theme 
of  manners  or  morals. 

The  book  consists  of  twelve  '  Observa- 
tions,' or  essays,  and  four  '  Discourses.' 
The  titles  of  the  twelve  essays  suggest 
those  of  another  contemporary  writer. 
Thus  we  have  essays  here  '  Of  Arrogance,' 
'  Of  Ambition,'  '  Of  Affectation,'  '  Of  De- 
traction,' '  Of  Selfe-will,'  '  Of  Masters  and 
Servants,'  '  Of  Expences,'  '  Of  Visitations,' 
'  Of  Death,'  '  Of  a  Country  Life,'  '  Of 
Religion,'  and  *  Of  Reading  History.'  Several 
of  these  titles  are  found  in  the  Essays  of 
Bacon,  while  all  of  these  subjects  are  treated 
by  him,  there  or  elsewhere,  in  more  or  less 
detail. 

It  may  be  worth  recalling  the  dates  of 
publication  of  Bacon's  Essays.  The  editio 
princeps  appeared  in  1597,  and  was  reissued 
in  the  following  year.  This  edition  con- 
tained ten  essays,  including  papers  entitled 
'  Of  Followers  and  Friends,'  '  Of  Expense,' 
and  '  Of  Honour  and  Reputation.'  A 
fresh  edition  appeared  in  1612,  and  con- 
tained thirty  new  essays,  including  papers 
entitled  '  Of  Seeming  Wise,'  '  Of  Ambition,' 
'  Of  Death,'  and  '  Of  Religion.'  At  last,  in 
1625,  the  final  English  text  appeared  with 
eighteen  new  essays.  '  Horae  Subsecivae ' 
was  published,  as  I  have  said,  in  1620,  eight 
years  after  the  first  revision  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  and  five  years  before  the  second. 
It  is  well  that  this  order  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

*  Horse  Subsecivae  '  opens  with  an  essay 
'  Of  Arrogance.'  "  Arrogance,"  the  author 
says, 

"  is  the  assuming  to  a  man's  selfe,  the  Titles  of 
Virtue,  Learning,  Honour,  Riches,  or  the  like, 
without  the  possession,  or  (if  with  the  possession; 
without  the  evidence." 
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The  author  quotes  inaccurately  from  the 
Latin,  much  as  Bacon  does,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  translate  his  quotations.  He 
illustrates  his  argument  with  many  historical 
allusions,  as,  for  instance,  to  Cincinnatus 
called  to  be  dictator.  He  recalls  a  fable, 
and  puts  his  own  fanciful  construction  on 
it,  much  as  Bacon  does.  He  is  fond  of 
aphorisms,  and  they  sound  to  us  like  those 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Listen  to  this,  for 
example  : — 

"  Such  a  nature  can  hardly  hold  friendship, 
that  admitteth  not  the  Filler  thereof,  which  is 
Parity,  but  thinks  himself  superior  to  all,  if  not 
in  Fortune  (at  which  he  therefore  grudges, 
taunts  her  with  her  blindnesse,  and  rayles  at 
her  with  Apothegmes),  yet  hi  all  other  worth  and 
desert." 

Bacon  realizes  the  principle  of  parity,  and 
tells  how  princes  craving  friendship  had 
found  it  necessary  to  elevate  a  subject 
nearly  to  their  own  estate. 

Our  parallel  between  Bacon  and  this 
unknown  author  becomes  most  striking 
when  we  come  to  the  essay  '  Of  Ambition,' 
for  here  we  have  a  similar  essay  by  Bacon 
with  which  we  may  compare  it.  Here 
again  we  find  many  aphorisms,  astonishing 
us  with  their  pregnant  meaning,  and  pointing 
unmistakingly  to  the  name  of  their  author. 
We  find  a  fondness  for  curious  simile,  a 
love  of  balance,  inaccurate  quotation  of 
Scripture,  and  many  other  Baconian  cha- 
racteristics. Let  me  quote  two  or  three 
passages  : — 

"  Phauorinus,  speaking  of  these  kind  men, 
said  they  were  eyther  ridiculous,  or  hatefull,  or 
miserable.  Aspiring  ambitiously  to  places  beyond 
their  worth  makes  them  scorned  :  obtaining, 
hated  :  and  missing  of  their  hopes,  wretched." 

"  If  the  current  of  their  Ambition  bee  once 
stopped,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  beates  and 
breakes  the  banks,  growes  dangerous,  and  many 
times  causes  inundations.  Therefore,  Princes 
respects,  if  they  be  fixed  upon  such  natures,  are 
tyed,  not  only  to  a  continuation,  but  service. 
So  that  these  dispositions  should  bee  avoyded,  if 
discovered,  sequestred  from  employment,  as 
pernicious  and  incendiary." 

Does  not  this  sound  very  much  like  the 
way  in  which  Bacon  talks  to  King  James 
in  his  essays  about  certain  obnoxious 
Buckinghams  and  Somersets  ?  So  the  Lord 
Chancellor  writes  : — 

"  Ambition,  if  it  be  stopped,  cannot  have  his 
way,  becometh  adust,  and  thereby  malign  and 
venomous.  So  ambitious  men,  if  they  finde  the 
way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still  get  forward, 
they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous  ;  but  if 
they  be  check*t  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  looke  upon  Men  and 
matters  with  an  Evill  Eye  ;  and  are  best  pleased 
when  things  goe  backward,  which  is  the  worst 


propertie  in  a  Servant  of  a  Prince  or  State. 
Therefore,  it  is  good  for  princes,  if  they  use* 
ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  so,  as  they  be  still 
retrograde  ;  which  because  it  cannot  be  without 
Inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures 
at  all." 

The  following  sentence  has,  I  think,  the 
Baconian  ring  : — 

"It  is  a  strange  insinuating  affection,  for 
whosoever  is  once  therewith  possessed,  neither 
Reason,  nor  Impediment,  nor  Impossibility,  can 
stay  his  mad  desires." 

Our  author  proceeds  to  draw  illustrations 
of  this  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sylla  and 
Marius,  Pompey  and  Caesar.  All  this  is  very 
characteristic  of  Bacon. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  shows  a  fond- 
ness for  antithesis  as  great  as  Bacon's  : — 

"  It  [Ambition]  is  in  a  kinde  the  ape  or  imitater 
of  Charity,  said  a  Father  ;  for  Charity  endures  all 
things  for  Eternall,  Ambition  for  Transitory 
happinesse.  That  is  liberall  to  the  poore,  this  to 
the  rich.  The  one  suffers  for  Verity,  the  other 
for  Vanity.  So  they  both  believe  all  things,  and 
hope  for  all  things,  but  in  a  different  kinde." 

Is  not  a  book  which  contains  such  gems  as- 
this  worthy  of  being  reprinted  ?  Yet  no- 
edition  of  it  has  been  issued  for  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  unknown  author  abhors  selfishness- 
and  conceit  : — • 

"It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  men  to  love  too- 
much,  or  think  too  well  of  themselves.  The 
Self -lover  is  the  Arch- flatterer." 

This  is  intensely  characteristic  of  Bacon. 
No  one  would  call  him  an  ardent  lover  who- 
read  his  essay  '  Of  Love,'  and  his  words  on 
self-love  echo  those  of  our  anonymous 
philosopher.  Thus  Bacon  writes  in  the 
essay  '  Of  Praise  '  : — 

"  If  he  be  a  cunning  Flatterer,  he  will  follow 
the  Arch- flatterer,  which  is  a  Man's  selfe." 

And  again  : — 

"  There  is  no  such  flatterer  as  a  man's  self." 
And  once  in  the  essay  '  Of  Love  '  : — 

"  The  Arch-flatterer  with  whom  all  the  petty 
flatterers  have  intelligence  is  a  man's  self." 

Two  more  quotations  from  the  essay 
must  suffice  us  : — 

"  If  a  man  seeke  or  labour  to  attain  favour,, 
and  preferment,  with  this  onely  intention,  that 
by  that  way,  he  may  have  better  meanes  to  doe 
good,  to  reduce  ill  Custome  to  the  most  ancient 
and  commendable  formes,  and  to  amend  breaches,, 
or  intrusions,  or  decayes,  with  particular  respect 
to  this,  without  the  least  tincture  of  vaineglory,. 
or  any  other  self e -desire,  this  kind  of  Ambition  I 
admit  as  a  Vertue,  and  in  this  case,  I  allow  it 
to  be  generous." 

Was  not  this  the  way  in  which  Bacon  ever 
sought  to  justify  his  own  ambition  ?  His 
aim  was  ever  to  attain  power  that  he  might 
use  it  for  the  reform  of  politics  and  the 
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advancement  of  learning.     And  this  is  th 
thought    uppermost    in    the    mind    of    our 
essayist,    for    the    essay    closes    with    the 
following  paragraph  : — 

"  To  conclude,  men  that  have  good  aymes  anc 
ends  in  aspiring  are  not  so  expressly  Votaries  tc 
the  Publique,  as  that  they  be  secluded  (bj 
honest  and  just  wayes,  free  from  scandall,  impor 
tunitie,  vexation,  and  tax),  even  by  the  meanes 
of  the  present  favour,  and  place  they  enjoy,  to 
raise  or  encrease  their  Fortunes,  to  honor  anc 
advance  their  Posteritie,  so  it  bee  done  wit! 
moderation,  and  modes  tie." 

In  the  essay  '  Of  Detraction '  we  find 
more  than  one  passage  of  such  nobility  as 
the  following  : — 

"  They  [detractors]  are  the  very  moths,  that 
corrupt  and  canker  in  every  Commonwealth  ; 
how  they  worke,  and  weare,  and  eate  into  every 
man's  good  name,  experience  witnesseth.  They 
bee  of  a  poysonous  quality,  and  devourers  of 
men's  reputations,  and,  therefore,  aptly  described 
by  the  Psalmist,  Their  throate  is  an  open  Sepul- 
cher,  with  their  tongues  have  they  deceived,  the 
poyson  of  Asps  is  under  their  lips.  A  sepulchre, 
indeede  :  for  men's  fames  and  good  reports  are 
in  a  manner  buried  in  those  graves,  their  deceit- 
full  tongues  are  the  instruments,  and  the  poyson 
under  their  lips  are  materialls,  by  which  so  much 
mischief e  is  wrought." 

There  are  many  Baconian  echoes  in  the 
essay  '  Of  Masters  and  Servants.'  Witness, 
for  example,  such  a  sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  In  dispatch  numbers  ever  breed  confusion, 
where  affaires  bee  alike,  and  equally  distributed." 
And  again  : — 

"In  this  domination  that  Masters  have  over 
their  Servants,  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided, 
Severitie  and  Facilitie.  One  makes  them  to  feare, 
the  other  to  presume  too  much.  The  first  brings 
them  too  neere  the  nature  of  Bondmen  ;  the 
second,  of  Fellowes.  This  breeds  hate,  that 
contempt.  But  observe  the  golden  mediocritie, 
both  to  command,  and  not  to  be  feared,  to  be 
familiar  and  not  scorned." 

When  we  come  to  the  essay  '  Of  Expences,' 
it  is  again  easy  to  institute  a  parallel  with 
Bacon's  essay  on  the  same  topic.  The  very 
opening  of  the  essay  not  only  imitates 
Bacon's  style,  but  also  repeats  a  division 
of  expenses  which  he  has  made.  "  Ex- 
pences," says  our  author, 
"  doe  naturally  divide  themselves  into  actions 

E  Honour,  Charity,  and  Necessitie :  the  first 
requires  a  Great  man  :  the  second  a  Good  man  : 
the  third  is  common  to  both.  Honourable  ex- 
pences  bee  commendable  :  Charitable,  religious  : 
and  JNecessarie,  forced.  The  first  addes  respects  : 
the  second,  love  :  and  the  last,  shewes  our  human 
frailty.  Inaptitude  to  the  former,  shewes  a  man 
to  be  of  a  poore  and  ignoble  spirit :  backward - 
nesse  in  the  next,  expresseth  an  Atheisticall  and 
heathenish  nature  :  and  not  promptnesse  to  the 
third,  argues  a  most  perverse  and  covetous 
disposition." 


Bacon's  essay  opens  with  this  declara- 
tion : — 

"  Riches  are  for  spending  ;  and  spending  for 
honour  and  good  actions." 

Here  we  have  two  of  the  three  divisions  above 
—Honour  and  Charity — and  the  third  divi- 
sion, Necessity,  is  treated  soon  after  under 
the  name  of  Ordinary  Expenses.  Listen, 
now,  to  the  opening  of  Bacon's  essav  '  Of 
Studies  '  : — 

"  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and 
for  ability.  Their  chiefe  use,  for  delight,  is  in 
privatenesse  and  retiring  ;  for  ornament,  is  in 
discourse  ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  businesse." 

And  soon  after  : — 

"  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth  ; 
to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation  ; 
to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholler." 

And  so  on.  Both  writers,  then,  if  there  are 
two,  are  fond  of  this  same  threefold  con- 
struction, which  adds  such  force  and  com- 
pactness to  an  aphorism.  The  subject  of 
Bacon's  essay  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
following  sentence  from  the  '  Horae  Sub- 
secivse  '  : — 

"  Expences  should  ever  be  limited  according; 
to  the  occasion,  and  our  own  ability." 

EDWARD  J.  H.  O'BRIEN. 
116,  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 

(See  10  S.  x.  81,  484;  xi.  82,  184.) 
Palindrome. — A  name,  verse,  or  sentence 
that  reads  the  same  when  the  letters  com- 
posing it  are  taken  in  the  reverse  order  : 
that  reads  the  same  backwards  or  forwards, 
see  the  '  O.E.D.,'  the  first  instance  in  which 
is  dated  1629.  It  seems  clear  that  no  one 
could  make  an  ananym  out  of  a  palindrome, 
as,  for  example,  out  of  the  name  Hannah. 
A  pseudonym  might  be  made  of  it,  as  Nahnah 
or  Hanhan.  Ogilvie's  dictionary  represents 
Adam  politely  introducing  himself  to  Eve 
in  a  palindrome,  thus  :  "  Madam,  I  'm 
Adam.''  Wanted,  Eve's  reply  in  a  palin- 
drome. 

Pharmaconym. — The  name  of  a  substance 
>r  material  taken  as  a  proper  name,  as 
Silverpen  [Miss  Meteyard],  H.  p.  120. 

Trognon  de  chou  [Barre,  dessinateur  de 
^ille]. — "Trognon  de  chou"  (stump  or 
(talk  of  a  cabbage)  is  called  a  pseudonym 
)y  Querard,  but  Pierquin  gives  it  as  an 
ns  ance  of  a  pharmaconym. 
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Phraseonym. — A  phrase  used  instead  of 
a  proper  name,  as  A  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  [Sir  John  Bayley,  Bt.]  : 
H.  p.  12. 

Videbemus  (i.e.  we  shall  see),  Joannes 
{J.  A.  S.  Collin  de  Plancy]. 

Phrenodemonym  (see  demonym).  —  A 
pseudonym  that  means  something,  with 
qualification  added. 

Phrenogeonym  (see  geonym). — Pseudo- 
nym that  means  something  with  the  country 
added. 

Example  :  An  English  opium-eater  [T.  De 
•Quincey]  :  H.  p.  15. 

Phrenonym. — Any  word  or  phrase  that 
means  or  expresses  something ;  moral 
quality  taken  for  a  proper  name. 

Examples  :  '  The  Corporation  Register 
and  Civic-  and  Parochial  Reporter,'  by  Edward 
Search  [W.  H.  Ashurst :  b.  1792,  d.  1855]. 
This  periodical,  advocating  reforms  in  the 
-city  of  London,  has  no  date,  but  was  pub- 
lished in  1832  in  8vo.  No.  2,  pp.  17  to  32, 
•only  is  preserved  in  the  National  Library. 
In  the  Handbook  1  put  "John"  Search, 
which  of  course  misled  the  plagiarists  of 
that  work.  Some  years  afterwards  I  became, 
acquainted  with  the  author's  son  (then 
solicitor  to  the  Post  Office),  who  gave  me 
the  right  pseudonym. 

John  Search  [Archbishop  Whately,  1833]. 
H.  p.  117. 

John  Search  [Thomas  Binney.  See 
4M.E.B.']. 

Alethinos.     H.  p.  10. 

Caveat  Emptor.  H.  p.  47  and  pp.  184, 
185,  and  other  instances. 

Rigoleur  (Jean)  [L.  F.  J.  Van  den  Zande]. 

My  small  French  dictionary  explains 
rigoler  as  "to  make  trenches "  ;  but  the 
•equivalent  of  Jean  in  English  would  be 
Jack,  and  of  Rigoleur,  Makemerry. 

Polyonym. — Work  by  several  authors  or 
several  names  or  pseudonyms  to  one  book. 
The  '  O.E.D.'  says  "  a  book  by  several 
(specifically  more  than  three)  authors." 
In  the  H.  I  used  it  for  more  than  two. 

By  some  oversight  (?)  Querard  uses  this 
word  without  the  second  o  up  to  "  une 
Societe  litteraire  de  jolies  femmes  "  (vol.  iv. 
383).  When  the  word  next  occurs  (on 
p.  642),  it  is  for  "  les  vrais  catholiques 
francais,"  which  he  calls  a  polyonyme. 
As  he  says  it  is  by  Louis  d' Orleans,  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  called  it  a 
pseudonym^  or  phraseonym.  In  his  list 
Pierquin  has  polynym,  and  I  followed  him, 
-and  all  my  copyists  follow  me  !  It  is  all 
i-he'more  curious  that  Querard  should  have 


made  such  a  slip,  because  in  1845  he  issued 
his  '  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  polyonymes 
et  anonymes.' 

Examples  :  '  The  Bouquet,'  &c.,  by 
Bluebell  [Lady  Hester  Georgiana  Browne, 
daughter  of  2nd  Marquess  of  Sligo],  King- 
cups [Misses  Knatchbull],  and  Mignonette 
[Miss  Hume  MiddlemassJ,  arranged  by 
Thistle  [Mr.  Hume  Middlemass]  :  H.  p.  25. 
For  a  polyonym  initialism  see  H.  p.  35. 

Prenonym. — Forename  only. 

Examples  :  Charlotte  Elizabeth  [Phelan, 
see  H.  p.  30].  Harriet  [White,  see  H.  p.  57]. 
Isa  [Craig,  see  H.  p.  63].  Theophile  [Viaud, 
poete  francais  1626], 

English  writers  do  not  seem  fond  of  a  fore- 
name only  as  a  name  for  authorship.  I 
imagined  that  there  would  be  numbers  who 
had  written  as  Jack  or  John  ;  but  though 
there  are  pages  in  the  National  Library 
Catalogue  at  the  British  Museum  under 
these  names,  there  are  no  instances  of  Jack 
or  John  being  used  as  pseudonyms  or 
prenonyms,  though  we  find  '  The  House 
that  Jack  Built,'  and  '  Jack  and  Jill,'  and 
'  Jack  the  Giant-killer.' 

Pseudandry. — Woman  signing  a  man's 
name. 

Examples  :  George  Eliot  [Mary  Ann 
Evans,  see  H.  p.  47]. 

'  The  Long  and  the  Short  of  It,'  revealed 
by  Stephanos  Outatelbows  Lacerates  [Mrs. 
Emilie  Ashurst  Venturi,  granddaughter  of 
W.  H.  Ashurst  mentioned  under  phrenonym], 
edited  by  Parker  Stevens  [pseudonym]. 
1869. 

George  Sand  [Madame  A.  A.  L.  Dudevant, 
H.  p.  111]. 

Daniel  Stern  [Madame  la  Comtesse 
d'Agoult]. 

Pseudoapoconym  (see  apoconym). — 

Example  :    T. .  .  Vallier  [Louis  Tolmer]. 

Used  by  Querard,  '  S.L.D.,'  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

Pseudoaristonym  (see  aristonym). — 

Example  :  de  Vouziers  [D.  J.  Moithey, 
de  Vouziers  in  the  Ardennes]  :  '  S.L.D.,' 
iv.  634. 

Pseudogeonym  (see  geonym). — 

Examples  :  '  The  Complete  Grazier .... 
by  a  Lincolnshire  Grazier,'  1805.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  who  was  a  Londoner 
bred  and  born,  and  knew  nothing  about 
grazing,  and  was  most  probably  never  in 
Lincolnshire  :  H.  p.  10. 

Suedois  (un)  [le  Baron  J.  F.  de  Bourgoing]. 

Pseudogyn.  —  Man  signing  a  woman's 
name. 

Example :  M.  Pelham  [Sir  B.  Phillips  : 
see  H.  p.  98].  The  British  Museum  Library 
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Catalogue  now  ascribes  the  pseudonym  of 
"Mary  Pelham"  to  Dorothy  Kilner  (who 
was  she  ?).  Unfortunately,  the  Museum 
has  not  sufficient  editions  to  enable  me  to 
investigate  the  question  as  to  whether 
"  Mary "  is  the  same  as  "  M."  Pelham 
(see  3  S.  xii.  394).  I  have  looked  at  '  The 
Parents'  and  Tutors'  First  Catechism,'  by 
M.  Pelham,  author  of  '  The  London  Primer,' 
London,  printed  for  Richard  Phillips  [1800?]. 
On  the  title  the  initial  M.  only  is  given.  I 
cannot  find  '  The  London  Primer '  in  the 
National  Library  Catalogue. 

Other  examples  of  pseudogyns  are  : 
*  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,'  by 
Sarah  Search,  1855  [i.e.  Frederick  Nolan 
(1784-1864),  author  of  '  An  Introduction  to 
Chaldee  Grammar,'  1821  :  see  H.  p.  117, 
and  'M.E.B.'].  Talabot  (la  Vicomtesse 
Eugenie  de)  [Alexis  Eymery].  Clara  Gazul 
[Prosper  Merimee]. 

Pseudoinitialism. — False  initials,  or  not 
the  initials  of  the  author's  name. 

Examples  :  Z.  [J.  Mar.  Deschamps]. 
Z.  [Hannah  More].  See  also  Major  A***** 
under  pseudotitlonym. 

Pseudonym. — A  false  or  assumed  name. 
G.  Peignot  (' Dictionnaire,'  i.  136)  says  that 
sometimes  pseudonyms  are  distinguished 
into  allonyms  or  heteronyms  and  even 
cryptonyms.  All  these  qualifications  come 
to  much  about  the  same  thing.  But  we  can 
see  by  each  word  the  difference  there  is 
between  them. 

Pseudoprenonym. — Example  :  Theophile 
[M.  P.  Dutoit  Membrini],  1764.  Theophile  is 
not  one  of  the  author's  forenames. 

Pseudotitlonym  (see  titlonym). — False 
quality  or  title. 

Examples  :  '  The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
or  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philosopher,'  1762 
[Oliver  Goldsmith  :  H.  p.  3]. 

'  Letters  on  the  History  of  England,' 
from  a  nobleman  [Oliver  Goldsmith]  to  his 
son,  1764. 

Major  A*****,  intended  to  designate 
Major  Aubrey,  a  great  whist  player,  but 
used  by  C.  B.  Coles  :  see  H.  p.  1,  and  Boase, 
'  M.E.B.,' vol.  iv.  col.  712. 

'Tales  of  the  Genii,'  by  Sir  Charles 
Morrell  [by  Rev.  James  Ridley,  see  H.  p.  59  : 
see  also  Lord  Dundreary,  H.  p.  45]. 

'  The  Life  of  Hannah  More,'  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Archibald  Macsarcasm,  1802  [W.  Shaw, 
Rector  of  Chelvy,  died  1831  :    see  H.  p.*86].3 
Un  vieux  soldat  [A.  Desjobet]. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


INSCRIPTIONS   FROM   KINGSTON, 
JAMAICA. 

THE    following    abstract    of    monumental' 

inscriptions    in    one    of    the    oldest    Jewish. 

burial-grounds  in  Kingston,   Jamaica,   may 

be    of    sufficient    interest    for    insertion    in 

N.  &  Q.' 

The  inscriptions  were  collected  by  me- 
before  the  great  earthquake  of  14  Jan., 
1907,  and  possibly  some  of  the  monuments 
in  the  cemetery,  which  is  situated  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  North  and  Church 
Streets,  may  have  been  destroyed  on  that 
day.  I  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  as  I  have. 
not  since  visited  the  cemetery. 

INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  JEWISH  CEMETERY,  KINGSTON,. 
JAMAICA. 

1.  Isaac  Nunes  Vaz,  died  18  Oct.,  1844,  aged  27, 

2.  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  Mendez  Furtado,  died 
21  Dec.,  1754,  aged  2  years  and  3  months. 

3.  Abraham,  son  of  late  Mordecay  and  Rebecca 
Lopez,  born  24  Nov.,  1753  ;   died  18  Dec.,  1758. 

4.  Isaac,  son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  Alveranga,. 
died  24  Jan.,  1763. 

5.  Mr.   Abraham  Henri  ques   Quixano,   died   IT 
Sept.,  1753,  aged  32  years. 

6.  Mrs.  Sarah  Henriques  Quixano,  widow,  died 
27  Sept.,  1777,  aged  55  years. 

7.  Mr.  Moses  Waag,  died  17  April,  1746,  aged 
33  years. 

8.  Mr.  Isaac  Mendes  Feurtado,  of  the  parish  of 
Kingston,  merchant,  died  3  April,  1778,  aged  84 
years. 

9.  Mrs.  Esther  Mendes  Feurtado,  wife  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Mendes  Feurtado,  died  26  April,  1742,  aged 
38  years. 

10.  Hazan  Gabriel  Moreno  (reader),  died  1738, 

11.  Abraham  Pereira  D'Azevedo,  of  Kingston,. 
merchant,  died  15  Dec.,  1721. 

12.  Rev.  Samuell  Gomez  Silva,  late  reader  of 
the  Sinnagogue  (sic)  of  Kingston,  died  20  March,. 
1762,  aged  51  years. 

13.  Isaac  Rodriques  Nunes,  died  1763,  aged  37 

14.'  Abraham  de  Cordova,  died  3  April,  1766. 

15.  Mr.  Solomon  Martins,  late  of  Spanish  Town, 
died  17  Oct.,  1778,  aged  55  years. 

16.  Ester  de  Isaac  de  Sollas,  died  Oct.,  1778,. 
aged  62  years. 

17.  Rebecca   N.   Dacosta,   died   1   April,   1861> 
aged  49  years. 

18.  Isaac  Nunes  Dacosta,  died  18  Feb.,  1845. 

19.  Judith,    daughter    of    David    and    Rebecca 
Pereira  Mendez,  died  21  Dec.,  1799,  aged  4  years 
and  6  months. 

20.  David    de    Abraham    Rodriques    Dacosta, 
died  April,  1752,  aged  46  years. 

21.  Jacob  Pereira,  died  18  June,  1754,  aged  50- 


S'  David,  son  of  Jahacob  y  Abigail  Furtado,. 
died  2  March,  1722/3. 

23.  Isaac  Lopez  Laguna,  died  1722,  aged  22 

7  24.'  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham  Ledesura,  died  28 
May,  1731,  aged  6  months. 

25.  Rachael,  daughter  of  Abraham  Atias  feel- 
veira,  died  30  May,  1745,  aged  3  years. 
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26.  Sarah  Lopez  DePass,  died  24   Oct.,   1769, 
•aged  98  years. 

27.  Moses   Rodriques   DaCosta,   died   12    Feb., 
1769. 

28.  Jacob  Mendes  Pereira,  died  2  Dec.,   1778, 
aged  50  years. 

29.  Rebecca,    late    widow    of    Jacob    Mendes 
Pereira,  died  1  Aug.,  1782,  aged  59  years. 

30.  Philip  Phillips,  died  11  Jan.,  1777,  aged  37 
years. 

31.  Sarah  Levy,  wife  of  Henry  Levy  and  sister 
to  Philip  Phillips,  died  14   Nov.,   1772,  aged  25 
years. 

32.  Mrs.  Esther  Rodriques  Lopez,  wife  of  Rev. 
Rodriques  Lopez,  reader  of  the  congregation  of 
Spanish  Town,  died  29  April,  1773,  aged  28  years. 

33.  Isaac  Lopez,  died  3  April,   1773,   aged  45 
years. 

34.  Deborah,  late  wife  of  Aaron   Silvera,  died 
21  Dec.,  1773,  aged  32  years. 

35.  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac  Nunes,  died  26  Nov., 
1773,  aged  24  years. 

36.  David  Tavares,  died  7  July,  1776,  aged  61 
years. 

37.  Jacob    Rodriques   Brandon,   died   23   May, 
1773,  aged  36  years. 

38.  Abraham  Cardoza,  died  19  June,  1745/6. 

39.  David,  son  of  Benjamin  Pereira,   died  27 
Oct.,  1746. 

NCEL  B.  LIVINGSTON. 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

[For  lists  of  inscriptions  in  cemeteries  in  various 
countries  see  10  S.  i.  361,  442,  482  ;  ii.  155  ; 
iii.  361,  433  ;  v.  381  ;  vi.  4,  124,  195,  302,  406, 
446  ;  vii.  165  ;  viii.  62,  161,  242,  362,  423  ;  ix. 
224,  344,  443  ;  x.  24,  223,  324,  463  ;  xi.  25,  163, 
325.] 


BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES. — As 
•every  one  is  talking  about  aviation,  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  '  The  Musical  Miscellany,' 
published  at  Newcastle  in  1790,  pp.  23-4,  may 
deserve  a  corner  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

THE  BALLOON. 

Ye  high  and  low  flyers  of  all  ranks,  attend, 
And  council  receive  from  an  Aeronaut  friend  ; 
Your  coaches  and  chariots  henceforth  lay  aside, 
Prepare  in  balloons  through  the  skies  all  to  ride. 
With  dust  of  vile  roads  be  choaked  or  be  blind, 
When,  like  witches  on  brooms,  you  may  post  on 

the  wind. 
O'er  valleys,  high  hills,  and  wide  seas  you  may 

sweep, 

And  into  the  moon,  your  own  sphere,  take  a  peep. 
The^belle,  who  for  title  in  vain  heaves  a  sigh, 
Can't  fail  of  a  star — there's  enough  in  the  sky  ; 
In  moons  made  of  honey  fond  husbands  at  peace, 
Shall  ne'er  know  when  horns  do  beginner  increase. 
Whilst  the  poet  who  starv'd  here  all  his  life, 
A  fortune  shall  get  in  the  clouds  with  a  wife  ; 
And  fed  with  pure  Achor,  Camelon's  light  fate  [?], 
Our  bard  shall  possess  a  fine  castle  in  air. 

The  holder  of  stock  too,  when  up  he  ascends, 
In  the  bull  and  the  bear  shall  find  alley  [?]  friends ; 
Physicians  also,  to  the  skies  should  they  rove, 
Shall  meet  many  friends  they  themselves   sent 
above  ; 


And  fee'd  by  Old  Nick,  to  untune  all  the  spheres, 
The  lawyer  might  set  sun  and  moon  by  the  ears  ; 
But,  in  pitty  to  earth,  would  England's  Queen  fly, 
She'd  bring  down  Astrea  once  more  from  the  sky. 

A.  RHODES. 

HISTORIOGRAPHERS  ROYAL.  (See  3  S.  vii. 
323.) — According  to  Anthony  a  Wood 
('Ath.  Oxon.,'  iii.  745):— 

"  James  Howell. . .  .after  the  King's  return  in 
1660  we  never  heard  of  his  restoration  to  his 
place  of  clerk  of  the  council. .  .  .only  that  he  was 
made  the  King's  historiographer,  being  the  first 
in  England  that  bore  that  title." 

The  last  statement  is  certainly  erroneous. 
In  Devon's  '  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,'  p.  180, 
is  printed  this  entry  : — 

"  Thomas  Dempster.  25th  of  January,  By 
order,  dated  20th  of  January,  1615.  To  Thomas 
Dempster,  his  Majesty's  historiographer,  the  sum 
of  200Z.  of  his  Majesty's  free  gift.  By  writ,  dated 
19th  day  of  February,  1615. . .  .200Z/' 

Who  was  the  first  Historiographer  Royal 
for  Scotland  ?  David  Crawford  on  the 
title-page  of  his  edition  (1706)  of  'Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland '  styles  himself 
"  Her  Majesty's  Historiographer  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  "  ;  and  Chalmers  in 
his  '  Biog.  Diet.'  states  that  he  was  appointed 
by  Queen  Anne,  "  and  it  was  at  that  time 
thought  that  no  man  ever  deserved  that 
place  better."  This  seems  to  point  to 
previous  occupants  of  the  post. 

I  know  of  no  complete  list  of  later  His- 
toriographers for  Scotland.  The  title  is 
not  given  in  Haydn's  '  Book  of  Dignities.' 
The  succession  seems  to  have  been  : — 

?      to  1726 
1726  to  1748 
1748   to  1763] 
1763  to  1793 


David  Crawford 
George  Crawfurd 
[In  abeyance 
William  Robertson 
John  Gillies  . . 
George  Brodie 
John  Hill  Burton 
William  Forbes  Skene 
David  Mather  Masson 
Peter  Hume  Brown  . . 


1793  to  1836 
1836  to  1867 
1867  to  1881 
1881  to  1892 
1893  to  1907 
1908 


P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

LATIN  POEM  OF  ROBERT  BURTON. — The 
'  Poemata  adhuc  Sparsim  edita,  nunc  in 
unum  collecta,'  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley's  Roxburghe  Club 
edition  of  Burton's  Latin  comedy  '  Philo- 
sophaster  '  (Hertford,  1862  ;  65  copies),  are 
not  a  complete  collection  of  Burton's  pub- 
lished Latin  verses.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  elegiacs  addressed  to  Francis  Holy- 
oake  ( '  Ad  Franciscum  de  Sacra-quercu  ' ), 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter's  edition 
of  Rider's  '  Dictionarie  '  (1617). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
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*  TAXATIO  ECCLESIASTICA  NICHOLAI  IV.' 
— In  the  '  D.N.B.'  article  on  Samuel  Ays- 
cough  it  is  stated  that  he  "  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  concerned "  in  the  printing 
of  this  work  (1802).  Going  through  some 
old  letters,  I  have  come  across  a  passage 
suggesting  that  he  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible. Writing  to  Thomas  Astle  (from 
whose  copy  the  '  Taxatio '  was  printed), 
Charles  Abbot  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Baron  Colchester) 
said,  referring  to  the  form  in  which  the 
Records  Commission  publications  were  to 
be  issued  : — 

"And  for  like  reasons  I  should  wish  Pope 
Nicholas's  Taxation  to  be  printed  of  the  same 
sized  folio — whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  form 
required  for  the  several  pages.  If  you  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  I  will  beg  you  to  impress 
these  ideas  upon  Mr.  Ayscough  and  Mr.  Strahan." 

This  is  not  conclusive,  for  earlier  references 
had  been  made  to  Ayscough  having  under- 
taken the  editing  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 
Strahan  was  the  King's  Printer.  Other 
letters  of  the  same  series  refer  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  an  editor  for  the  '  Taxatio  ' 
— Astle  himself,  from  age,  ill-health,  and 
occupation,  not  feeling  equal  to  the  task — 
and  to  Ayscough's  work  on  the  Patent  Rolls. 

WALTER  JERROLD. 
Hampton-on- Thames. 

GEORGE  SELWYN'S  FONDNESS  FOR  EXE- 
CUTIONS.— There  are  innumerable  references 
in  the  familiar  '  Letters  '  and  '  Memoirs  ' 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  show  that 
Selwyn's  alleged  partiality  for  witnessing 
a  public  execution  was  a  favourite  joke 
among  his  friends.  The  jest,  moreover, 
became  public  property,  and  the  newspapers 
often  mentioned  the  morbid  predilections 
of  the  famous  wit.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  charge  was  true.  On  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  we  know  that 
Selwyn  himself  referred  to  it,  when  it  was 
suggested  by  the  author  of  '  The  Diaboliad  ' 
that  he  was  fond  of  these  spectacles,  he 
denied  the  imputation.  See  his  letter  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  quoted  ante,  p.  14.  To  judge 
from  the  many  descriptions  with  which  he 
was  supplied  by  his  correspondents,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  liked  to  receive  a  report  of 
the  execution  of  a  famous  criminal,  being 
perhaps  a  student  of  criminology  ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  often  been  present 
at  such  scenes  himself.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Lovat  and  of  Damiens,  those  who 
tell  us  of  his  morbid  tastes  do  not  give  any 
particular  instances.  Until  there  is  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  Selwyn  was  a  spectator  at 
more  than  two  public  executions,  the 


autious     man    should   not    regard    Horace 

Valpole's  jocular  remarks  too  seriously.  I 
lave  never  come  across  any  evidence  of 

lis  presence  at  Tyburn  in  contemporary 
newspapers ;  and  in  the  cause  celebre  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  most  inter- 

sted  (that  of  the  brothers  Kennedy)  he 
actually  used  all  his  influence  to  save  the 

ives  of  the  criminals. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

GILT  GINGERBREAD. — The  '  N.E.D.'  fur- 
lishes  only  a  modern  instance ;  but  the 
article  was  certainly  made  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  probably 
much  earlier.  See  Ben  Jonson's  '  Bartho- 
omew  Fair,'  Act  II.  sc.  i.  :  "  Buy  any- 
gingerbread,  gilt  gingerbread."  The  anti- 
quity of  gingerbread  fairs  was  somewhat 
discussed  in  the  Ninth  Series. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  OLD  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS. — I  continue  from  10  S.  xi. 
469  my  list  of  points  on  which  I  desire 
information  : — 

Franklin  (1867). — Mr.  Lowell,  in  '  Fitz-adam's 
Story,'  says  that 

bushed  asparagus  in  faded  green 
Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  clean. 
What  is  this  ? 

Frickle  (1842,  Michigan).      A  man  of  some  kind. 

Grammet  (1850). — To  make  a  grammet  at  a 
person.  A  grimace  ? 

Grubstake. — I  wish  for  dated  examples  ot  this 
word,  as  noun  or  verb,  before  1885.  I  have  leen 
assured,  orally,  that  it  is  half  a  century  old. 

Hair  trigger. — '  N.E.D.'  1830,  But  rifles  with 
hair  triggers  were  made  by  Ketland  &  Co.  hi 
1806.  Was  this  an  English  firm  ? 

Harpooners  (1802).— The  Harpooners,  Burrs, 
or  Brutuses  are  mentioned  in  Letters  to  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Hide-and-coop  (1850).' — A  variant  of  hide-and- 
seek.  Is  there  another  instance  of  this  phrase  ? 

Hog  (1813). — To  rise  archwise.  The  earliest 
'  N.E.D.'  example  is  dated  1818  ;  but  I  think 
the  use  of  the  word  originated  in  England. 

Hogo  (1800). — A  drink  of  the  intoxicating  kind. 

Horrors,  give  one  the  (1794). — Goldsmith  has 
"  the  horrors  "  (1768).  Is  not  the  full  phrase  of 


ziuisc  VL  awv^L  colour  (1798).— The  {  N.E.D;' 
cites  Trollope  (1867).  But  surely  this  is  not 
originally  American  ? 

Huffed  (1800).—'  N.E.D.'  (in  passive)  1825. 

Hum-hum  (1820).— A  thin  cottony  material,     j 
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Huntingdon  root  (1788). — The  mangel  wurzel. 
Whence  did  it  get  this  name  ? 

Ice  cream  (1796). — A  tavern-keeper  in  Philadel- 
phia is  ready  to  supply  ice  creams,  &c.  The 
word  occurs  (1769)  in  '  The  English  Housekeeper  ' 
('  N.E.D.').  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  is  said  to 
have  told  a  friend  that  she  was  the  first  person 
in  the  U.S.  for  whom  this  dish  was  made,  the 
invention  being  attributed  to  a  French  cook. 

Inangonizer  (1775). — Term  applied  by  Bernard 
Romans  to  European  factors. 

Iron- weed  (1819). — No  doubt  English,  though 
the  earliest  *  N.E.D.'  citation  is  1827. 

Islandist  for  Islander  (1795). 

Jack-case  (1797). — Part 'of  a  house  immediately 
under  the  eaves. 

Japanning  (1796). — Used  in  the  sense  of  jesting 
or  making  fun. 

Joke  (1833). — An  object  thrown  at  in  a  fair. 

Jubator  (1800). — An  animal  that  feeds  on  ants. 
Is  the  name  in  any  work  on  natural  history  ? 

Kentucky  bite. — Apparently  a  term  used  in 
wrestling. 

King-ball  (ab.  1750). — A  dance  which  was 
popular  among  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Mississippi. 

"  Know-ye  "  gentry  (1789). — Rhode  Islanders, 
who  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  Union. 

Knuck  (1850). — Something  boiled  and  eaten. 

Liberty  Pole  or  Tree  (1766). — Was  the  Boston 
one  the  first  of  its  kind  ? 

Lob  bob  chair  (1800). — What  was  this  ? 

Lurky  (1842).— "  Each  lurky  cheek."  The 
meaning  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

Louis  XVIII.'s  QUEEN  AND  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. — It  is  usually  stated  that  the  Queen 
of  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  13  Nov.,  1810.  But 
Capt.  Smyth,  the  author  of  '  ^Edes  Hart- 
wellianse,'  says  that  this  was  but  a  tem- 
porary burial,  as  the  Queen's  remains  were 
later  forwarded  to  Sardinia,  "  where  I 
afterwards  saw  the  coffin  in  the  splendid 
crypt  of  Cagliari  Cathedral."  Is  the  latter 
statement  as  to  the  removal  from  West- 
minster Abbey  generally  accepted  ? 

CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

HIGH  WYCOMBE  VAN  DYCK. — In  the 
Council  Chamber  of  High  Wycombe  is  a 
so-called  Van  Dyck  entitled  '  Philip,  fourth 
Lord  Wharton,  his  Wife,  and  their  Fourth 
Son.'  It  is  so  poor  a  piece,  of  painting  that 
I  imagine  it  to  be  a  bad  copy  of  a  Van  Dyck 
by  some  very  inferior  painter.  Where  is 
the  original  ?  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

EDMUND,  BARON  DE  HAROLD. — Is  any- 
thing known  of  this  Irishman,  who  died  in 
1808  a  general  in  the  Bavarian  service  ?  In 
the  article  on  Robert  Clarke  (or  Graine)  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  it  is  mentioned  that  De 


Harold's  translation  of  Clarke's  '  Christiados y 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew  in  1855. 
Among  some  letters  which  I  recently  acquired 
are  several  from  De  Harold,  including 
about  350  lines  of  his  translation  of  the 
'  Christiad,'  about  250  lines  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Massenius's  '  Sarcotis,  or  Paradise 
Lost ' — to  one  or  both  of  which  the  trans- 
lator declares  Milton  to  have  been  indebted 
— and  the  fifth  Book  (about  500  lines)  of  an 
epic  poem  (in  eleven  books  !)  on  the  French 
Revolution.  The  author  proposed  pub- 
lishing his  epic  if  200  subscribers  could  be 
found ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  his 
essays  in  verse,  original  or  translated,  were 
ever  published.  The  'D.N.B.'  says  that 
Clarke's  *  Christiados  '  was  "  completed  in 
1650  "  ;  De  Harold  says  that  the  poem  was 
"  written  by  the  learned  Rt.  Clarke  (alias 
Greine),  a  native  of  London,  and  Carthusian 
monk,  at  Nieuport  in  Flanders,  in  the  year 
1652."  WALTER  JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 

BULLINGDON  CLUB. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  when  this  club  was  founded  at  Oxford, 
who  were  the  original  members,  and  any 
other  details  regarding  its  early  history. 

J  •  O. 

BELCHER  FAMILY  AND  MOTTO. — William 
Belcher,  private  secretary  to  Bishop  Pococke 
of  Meath,  married  a  Miss  Yates  in  Berk- 
shire about  1755.  I  am  anxious  to  find 
in  what  parish  this  marriage  is  recorded, 
and  to  discover  any  details  of  his  ancestry. 
His  motto  was  "  Loyall  au  mort,"  but 
on  the  shield  of  a  Belchier,  date  about  1750, 
I  find  "  Loyal  jusqu'a  la  mort."  Which  is 
right  ?  and  if  the  former,  what  exactly 
does  it  mean  ?  C.  F.  BELCHER. 

74,  Argyle  Road,  West  Baling,  W. 

NEIL  AND  NATT  Gow,  OR  GHOW,  SCOTTISH 
MUSICIANS. — Were  they  pipers  or  fiddlers, 
and  at  what  period  did  they  live  ?  Were 
they  brothers  ?  I  have  known  of  Neil 
Gow,  but  only  found  in  an  old  manuscript 
music  book  a  strathspey  by  Natt  Gow. 

(Miss)  H.  GALWEY. 

St.  Columb's  Court,  Londonderry. 

W.  H.  COFFIN  IN  ABYSSINIA.  —  Coffin, 
who  accompanied  Viscount  Valentia  on  his 
voyage  to  the  East  (1802-6),  went  with  Henry 
Salt  to  Abyssinia  in  1810,  and  remained  in 
that  country  till  1826,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  charged  with  a  mission  from 
Sabegadis,  Ras  of  Tigre.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden  in  his  '  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,. 
Nubia,  and  Palestine,'  1829,  i.  330-32, 
writing  under  date  1  June,  1826,  says  that 
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Coffin  had  then  just  arrived  at  Cairo.  J.  J. 
Halls,  'Life  of  Henry  Salt,'  1834,  i.  482; 
ii.  220,  270,  gives  the  date  of  his  leaving 
Abyssinia  as  1827  ;  and  Dr.  Beke,  '  British 
Captives  in  Abyssinia,'  1867,  p.  10,  pvits  it 
in  1828,  and  says  he  was  sent  to  Bombay 
and  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  England. 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  in  Macmillaris 
Magazine,  xviii.  1868,  pp.  90-91,  and  in 
his  'History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,' 
1869,  p.  55,  also  gives  the  date  as  1828.  In 
any  case,  Coffin  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
turned to  Abyssinia  till  1832  (after  Sabe- 
gadis  had  been  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  his  rival  Has  Ubi6),  taking  with  him  a 
supply  of  muskets.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Gobat  found  him  at 
Massowa  in  December,  1832  (Gobat,  '  Journal 
of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Abyssinia,' 
1834,  p.  333)  ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff 
also  met  him  there  in  1834  (Wolff,  '  Journals,' 
1861,  ii.  243).  In  1839  Coffin  was  put  in 
irons  by  Ras  Ubie  until  he  delivered  what 
remained  at  Massowa  of  the  guns  sent  to 
Sabegadis  (Arnauld  d'Abbadie,  '  Douze 
Ans  dans  la  Haute-Ethiopie,'  vol.  i.  1868, 
p.  554).  And  in  1841  Ras  Ubie  sent  him 
with  a  letter  to  England  (Beke,  '[British 
Captives,'  p.  18). 

Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  also  lived  in 
Abyssinia  from  1810  to  1818,  frequently 
refers  to  Coffin  in  his  '  Life  and  Adventures,' 
2  vols.,  1831  ;  and  gives  Coffin's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Gondar  in  1814.  Is  anything 
more  known  of  Coffin's  life  and  doings  in 
Abyssinia  ?  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

39,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith. 

WINDOWS  FROM  CHURCH  AT  TRIER. — It 
is  stated  at  p.  222  of  a  book  entitled  '  Edgar, 
oder,  Vom  Atheismus  zur  vollen  Wahrheit,' 
by  Father  Ludwig  von  Hammerstein,  S.J. 
(Druck  und  Verlag  der  Paulinus-Druckerei, 
Trier,  1898),  that,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  ancient  painted 
windows  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Lawrence  at  Trier  (Treves)  on  the  Moselle 
were  taken  from  their  settings,  and,  as 
Father  von  Hammerstein  had  heard,  were 
acquired  by  an  Englishman,  and  by  him 
removed  to  England.  Can  any  one  enable 
me  to  trace  the  present  whereabouts  of 
these  windows  ? 

It  was,  I  think,  no  uncommon  thing  in 
those  days  for  Englishmen  on  their  travels 
to  buy  old  glass  from  the  clergy  of  Conti- 
nental churches,  and  insert  it  in  the  windows 
of  their  own  parish  churches  in  England. 
An  instance  occurs  to  me  in  the  case  of  the 


parish  church  of  Lambourne  in  Essex, 
where  there  are  five  small  pieces  of  seven- 
teenth-century German  glass,  brough  tfrom 
Basle  in  1817.  F.  S.  EDEN. 

Maycroft,  Fyfield  Road,  Walthamstow. 

[A  similar  subject  is  referred  to  in  the  query  of 
M.  LEFRANCOIS,  ante,  p.  47.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  who  wrote  the  following 
lines : — 

With  new-fallen  dew 

From  churchyard  yew 

I  will  but  'noint, 

And  then  I  '11  mount. 

I  have  traced  the  last  two  lines  only  to 
Thomas  Middleton's  '  The  Witch,'  with 
one  word  altered  ("I'll"  for  "I"). 

T.  M.  L. 

[These  lines  are  part  of  the  words  to  Locke's 
music  in  '  Macbeth.'] 

Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee. 

G.  R. 

And  there  were  crystal  pools,  peopled  with  fish, 
Argent  and  gold  ;   and  some  of  Tyrian  skin, 
Some  crimson-barred. 

DIEGO. 

'  THE  BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST.' — Can 
any  reader  kindly  supply  me  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  writer  of  the  leading 
articles  on  philosophy,  &c.,  in  this  publica- 
tion ?  They  bear  the  signature  S.  N.  The 
work,  I  believe,  does  not  reach  any  further 
than  1872.  Dr.  Ingleby  and  the  late  Dr. 
James  Hutchison  Stirling  wrote  some  signed 
articles  for  its  pages.  JAMES  DOWNIE. 

68,  Weaver  Street,  Glasgow. 

JOHN  PARR,  EMBROIDERER  TO  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I. — Any  information 
as  to  this  personage  would  be  greatly 
esteemed.  C.  H. 

COMPANY  SPOONS. — 1  possess  two  silver 
spoons  which  appear  to  commemorate 
some  date  of  interest.  On  the  top  of  the 
handle  are  arms  (possibly  those  of  the 
Salters'  Company),  and  on  a  ribbon  around 
the  stem  is  the  inscription  "  Sal  sapit 
omnia."  On  the  back,  behind  the  arms, 
is  the  date  "May  12,  1853."  Can  any  one 
state  the  reason  the  spoons  were  made  t  -^ 
T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster 

"  IF    TWO  AND    TWO    MAKE    FOUR." What 

is  the  origin  of  "If  two  and  two  make  four, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  things  in  general  ? 

J.    H.    KlDSON. 
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"  GOOGLIE  "  :  CRICKET  SLANG.  —  This 
strange  word,  which  is  unknown  to  Henley 
and  Farmer's  '  Slang  and  its  Analogues,' 
has  been  much  used  of  late  in  the  world  of 
cricket.  It  was  invented,  or  adapted,  to 
describe  the  kind  of  tricky  bowling  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet  a  few  years 
since,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  first 
used  by  Mr.  Jessop  or  another  journalist 
in  The  Daily  Mail.  It  has  now  appeared  in 
a  book,  and  one  of  authority  on  cricket. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  in  '  W.  G.'s  Little  Book ' 
(Newnes),  recently  published,  devotes  the 
third  chapter  to  '  The  New  Bowling,'  which, 
he  tells  us,  is  more  difficult  to  play  than 
any  yet  invented.  He  says  on  p.  30  : — 

"  We  are  a  conservative  people,  and  if  the  South 
Africans  prove  to  us  that  '  googlie  '  bowlers  can 
last,  then  our  bowlors  will  take  to  it  as  quickly  as 

any The   'googlie'    is    a  finger-nip   ball,    and 

supple  fingers  are  most  essential   to  its  successful 
achievement. ' ' 

The  point  of  this  bowling  is  that  the 
batsman  cannot  tell  from  the  bowler's 
action  which  way  the  ball  is  going  to  break, 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  break  at  all,  nor 
is  the  bowler  himself  certain  as  to  this. 

I  presume  that  the  word  "  googlie " 
implies  deceptive  simplicity,  but  have  no 
idea  as  to  its  derivation  or  origin.  What 
is  it?  HIPPOCLIDES. 

BARTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. 
— Information  on  the  following  points  is 
needed  to  complete  a  history  of  Barton 
Grammar  School. 

Does  any  portrait  of  Dr.  Adam  Airey, 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford, 
exist  ? 

Where  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Langbaine 
(Vicar  of  Ash,  Surrey,  until  his  resignation 
in  1769)  buried  ?  He  was  previously  Vicar 
of  Portsmouth. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  who 
was  Curate  of  Penrith  up  to  1822  ? 

And  of  Thomas  Stockham,  master  of  the 
School  1862-3  ?  HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

Pooley  Bridge. 

CONSTITUTION  HILL  (GREEN^PARK,  S.W.)  : 
PARLIAMENT  HILL  (N.W.)  OR  PARLIAMENT 
FIELDS. — What  is  the  origin  of  these  names 
What  Parliament  do  the  latter  names  com- 
memorate ?  JOHN  WARD. 
[For  Constitution  Hill  see  8  S.  viii.  5,  56.] 

LADY  URSULA. — Can  any  correspondents 
kindly  inform  me  what    Lady  Ursulas  are 
now    alive    within    the    United    Kingdom 
Please  reply  direct.  H.  HULSE. 

Towers,  Boscombe,  Hants. 


EPITAPH  :  "  EVERYWHERE  HEARD  WILL 
BE  THE  JUDGMENT  CALL." — There  is  a  well- 
tnown  epitaph,  written,  I  think,  on  a 
Derson  buried  at  sea,  of  which  the  last  line 
s  as  above.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any 
f  your  readers  can  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  epitaph.  L.  A.  W. 

Dublin, 


NIMBUS. 

(10  S.  xi.  489.) 

SERVIUS,  commenting  on  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  Pallas  ('  ^Eneid,'  ii.), 

Refulgent  in  a  nimbus  and  cruel  Gorgon, 
explains     the    nimbus    as     "  the    luminous 
fluid  which  encircles  the  heads  of  the  gods  " 
(Brock,  142). 

The  nimbus  is  undoubtedly  of  vast 
antiquity,  as  appears  in  representations  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Babylon,  Greece, 
Rome,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Virgil, 
in  describing  Latinus  ('  ^Eneid,'  xii.  162), 
says  : — 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day. 

The  ring  nimbus  appears  on  Circe  in  a 
Pompeian    painting     engraved    by     Hislop 
'  Two  Baby  Ions,'  1862,  p.  126). 

Montfaucon  engraves  a  Roman  sculpture 
of  Apollo  with  a  nimbus  of  seven  rays 
('Antiquite  Expliquee,'  torn.  i.  p.  118, 
pi.  54)  and  a  Roman  sculpture  of  Diana 
with  a  ring  nimbus  (torn.  i.  p.  46).  Didron 
also  engraves  the  latter  in  his  '  Christian 
Iconography,'  translated  by  Millington,  1851, 
Bohn,  i.  26. 

Hislop  (p.  347)  engraves  a  Pompeian 
fresco  of  two  Roman  fire-worshipping^priests 
at  an  altar,  each  with  a  rayed  nimbus ; 
and  (p.  332)  a  cut  of  a  serpent,  with  a  rayed 
nimbus,  worshipping  at  an  altar.  Maurice 
engraves  this  Phoenician  coin  also  ( '  Indian 
Antiquities,'  1796,  vol.  vi.  p.  368);  and  Hislop 
(p.  233)  gives  a  woodcut  of  the  four-winged 
Beltis  with  the  rayed  nimbus,  which  is 
copied  from  Bryant's  cut  ('Antient  Mytho- 
logy,' 1807,  vol.  v.  p.  384). 

Brock  gives  a  wood  engraving  of  Iris  with 
a  dentated  nimbus,  and  her  scarf  as  a  ring 
nimbus,  with  the  sun  as  a  rayed  nimbus 
behind  all  ('Rome  Pagan  and  Papal,'  1883, 
p.  141). 

In  a  Hindoo  mythologic  representation 
is  depicted  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  a  disk, 
and  an  exterior  circle  containing  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  with  eight  personified  planets, 
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the  head  of  each  having  the  ring  nimbus 
(Creuzer,  'German  Atlas,'  pi.  31). 

Didron  draws  Maya,  the  Hindoo  goddess, 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus  ( '  Religions  de 
1'Antiquite,'  i.  41). 

Moor  engraves  Krishna  in  the  arms  of 
Devaki,  both  these  Indian  deities  having 
the  rayed  nimbus  ('Hindoo  Pantheon,' 
1870,  pi.  59) ;  so  does  Hislop,  p.  348. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  nimbus, 
both  in  pagan  and  Christian  art,  will  be 
found  in  the  works  I  have  cited.  D.  J. 

Nimbi,  ^we  read  in  Tyrwhitt's  '  Art  Teach- 
ing of  the  Primitive  Church,'  are  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  placed  over  the  heads 
of  marble  statues  standing  in  the  open  air, 
as  a  protection  from  defilement  by  birds. 

Miss  Louisa  Twining  in  '  Symbols  and 
Emblems  of  Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian 
Art'  (1885)  remarks  that  the  nimbus, 
derived  from  the  pagans,  appears  to  have 
been  adapted  to  sacred  subjects  about  the 
fifth  century.  The  usual  form  then  was  a 
plain  circle  placed  behind  the  head,  undis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  mark.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  in  existence  is  quoted  as  to 
be  seen  in  a  mosaic  of  the  fifth  century  at 
Ravenna.  Therein  is  a  representation  of 
our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  first 
instance  known  in  which  the  nimbus  is 
crossed  is  in  a  mosaic  at  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Rome.  It  is  sixth-century 
work,  and  from  that  date  Christ  is  invariably 
drawn  with  a  cross  upon  His  nimbus. 

Pugin  in  his  '  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ornament'  (1868),  under  'Nimbus,'  states 
that  nimbi  originally  occurred  round  the 
heads  of  kings  and "  emperors,  as  well  as 
other  persons.  Amongst  the  latter  he 
refers  to  early  images  of  Eudocia,  wife  of 
Basil  of  Macedon,  and  her  sons  Alexander 
and  Leo.  It  was  not  until  after  the  eleventh 
century  that  the  nimbus  was  exclusively 
employed  to  signify  sacred  persons.  He 
gives  illustrations  of  half  a  dozen  different 
treatments,  and  explains  that  those  of  the 
Eternal  Father  (rarely  occurring  before  the 
fourteenth  century)  have  rays  diverging  in  a 
triangular  direction  from  the  centre.  Our 
Lord's  nimbus  is  marked  by  a  simple  cross 
before  His  Resurrection,  but  is  emphasized 
by  more  enrichment  when  He  is  represented 
in  His  glorified  state.  Our  Blessed  Lady 
has  often  a  chaplet  of  stars  around  the 
border  of  hers;  whilst  angels,  saints,  anc 
martyrs  have  their  nimbi  ornamented  by 
small  rays  within  an  outer  circle  of  quatre- 
foils.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  noi 
uncommon  for  the  name  of  the  saint 


especially  if  one  of  the  Apostles)  to  occur 
around  the  circumference.  This  distin- 
guished authority  adds  that  Honorius  of 
Autun,  describing  the  nimbus,  wrote  : — 

"  The  luminous  circle  which  is  depicted  round 

he   heads    of   saints    in   the    Church    designates 

hat,   having   received  their   crown,    they   enjoy 

.he  light   of   everlasting   glory.     The   nimbus   is 

represented   round     in   the   form    of   a   shield — 

because   they   are   defended   by   the   providence 

>f  God  as  with  a  shield." 

HABBY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

It  would  be  impossible,  I  submit,  to  meet 
with  the  nimbus  in  ancient  art  in  circum- 
stances without  symbolic  purpose.  The 
figure  of  the  monk  in  the  MS.  cited  is  very 
improbably  that  of  the  artist  himself,  since 
the  nimbus  in  Christian  art,  at  all  events 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  invariably 
marks  the  saint ;  and  the  artist,  if  he  had 
Deen  a  saint  in  the  canonized  sense,  would 
lardly  have  indulged  in  such  a  piece  of 
self-glorification  as  to  add  this  attribute  of 
loliness  to  his  own  portrait.  Even  in 
Eastern  art  'the  nimbus  denotes  physical 
energy  no  less  than  moral  strength,  and 
civil  or  political  power  as  well  as  religious 
authority.  And  in  ancient  Oriental  as  well 
as  Western  pagan  art  the  disk  or  circle, 
corresponding  to  the  nimbus,  invariably 
encompassed  the  head  of  the  Sun-divinity 
as  a  symbol  of  power. 

But  Didron  says  that 

"  neither  the  absence  nor  the  presence  of  the 
nimbus  must  be  assumed  to  be  an  unquestionable 
proof  of  sanctity  or  its  reverse,  except  during 
the  period  preceding,  and  inclusive  of,  the  four- 
teenth century.  After  that  time,  the  important 
signification  of  the  nimbus  disappears ;  it 
given  or  withheld  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
manner.  But  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
especially  in  certain  edifices  where  the  true 
signification  of  the  nimbus  is  observed,  we  may 
affirm  that  the  nimbus,  when  encircling  the 
head  of  any  figure,  proves  the  person  represented 
to  have  been  a  saint." — '  Christian  Iconography, 
by  M.  Didron,  Bohn,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  01. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

See  F.  E.  Hulme's  '  Symbolism  in  Christian 
Art,'  1891,  pp.  52  to  72,  and  167. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


"  COFFEE  "  :    ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii. 

64\ MB.   PLATT'S  interesting  note  on  the 

etymology  of  "coffee"  is  substantially 
correct.  But  he  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
shown  why  the  hv  of  the  Arabic  qahvafi 
becomes  sometimes  ff  and  sometimes  only 
/  or  v  It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
h  tends  to  be  replaced  by  /  in  Turkish.  The 
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real  explanation  seems  to  me  to  depend 
upon  two  facts  : — 

(a)  Some  languages,  such  as  English,  have 
strong  syllabic  accents,  while  others,  as 
French,  have  none. 

(6)  The  surd  aspirate  h  is  heard  in  some 
languages,  but  is  hardly  audible  in  others. 
English,  for  example,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  an  h.  Most  Europeans  tend  to  leave 
it  out  altogether. 

Remembering  these,  let  us  consider  the 
word  qdhvdh,  in  which  v  is  not  so  much  a 
labio-dental  as  a  labial  (w). 

1.  If    the   first  syllable  is  not  accented, 
the  h  becomes  imperceptible,   and  may  be 
left  out  in  writing  ;    but  the  vowel  becomes 
lengthened    to    a    in    pronunciation.     Thus 
Hungarian     kdve,     Bohemian     kdva,    Polish 
kdwa.     French  cafe  prefers  surd  /  in  place 
of  the  sonant  v,  and  Servian  is  indifferent. 
Roumanian    cafed,    being    accented    on    the 
last    syllable,    retains    short    vowel    a,    and 
has  only  one  /  (in  place  of  v). 

2.  If  the  first  syllable  is  strongly  accented 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  pronounce  the 
final   letter   h,   and  Europeans   would   tend 
to    replace    the    aspirate    by    the    nearest 
fricative.     As  h  is  a  surd,  the  fricative  surd  / 
(pronounced  labially  rather  than  dentilabi- 
ally)  would  be  the  most  natural  substitute. 
Thus    we    get    kdfwe,    and    by    assimilation 
kdffe.     As    the    first    syllable    is    the    most 
prominent,  it  is  the  h  that  first  becomes  /, 
and  then  w  becomes  /  also. 

It  is  only  in  the  second  case  that  the 
vowel  a  changes  to  o  ;  for  the  vowel  a  being 
absent  in  most  European  languages,  and 
the  syllable  bearing  a  strong  accent,  6  is 
the  nearest  vowel  equivalent. 

I  may  add  that  in  Oriental  languages, 
where  the  aspirate  is  very  clearly  sounded, 
the  word  has  undergone  no  change.  The 
lower  classes  in  India,  however,  are  unable 
to  pronounce  either  the  Arabic  q  or  the 
aspirate  h,  and  they  say  kaivd,  using  the 
diphthong  ai  instead  of  dh ;  both  the 
syllables  are  equal  as  regards  stress,  Indian 
vernaculars  not  having  strongly  accented 
words.  But  Persian  words  have  strong 
syllabic  stress,  and  hence  Turkish,  deriving 
from  Persian,  often  changes  h  into  /,  espe- 
cially before  dentals,  labials,  or  labio-dentals, 
and  also  finally,  especially  after  the  more 
closed  short  vowels. 

V.    CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
51,  Ladbroke  Road,  W. 

r 

MB.  PLATT  says :  "It  does  not  seem 
credulous  to  assume  that  kahve  might  readily 
become  kafve."  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 


Polish  Jews  have  in  my  own  hearing  often 
asked  for  a  tas  kovve  =  cup  of  coffee.  No 
doubt  the  Poles  brought  back  the  name  and 
the  fragrant  berry  after  their  wars  with 
the  Turks  under  the  famous  John  Sobieski, 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

THE  PARKER  CONSECRATION  AND  THE 
LAMBETH  REGISTER  (10  S.  xii.  62). — The 
explanation  asked  for  by  MR.  THORNTON  is 
very  simple. 

Nicholas  Bullingham  was  restored  to  the 
Archdeaconry  on  the  petition  of  Sir  F. 
Ayscough  to  Cecil,  dated  27  Dec.,  1558. 

He  was  not  Bishop-elect  of  Lincoln  till 
12  Jan.,  1560,  when  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  his  election. 

When  he  accepted  the  bishopric  he 
naturally  vacated  the  archdeaconry,  which 
was  therefore  described  as  vacant  on  18  Jan., 
1560.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  state- 
ment that  Bullingham  was  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  at  the  consecration  of  Parker  on 
17  Dec.,  1559,  is  perfectly  correct.  T.  C. 

BAUGHAN  :  BOFFIN  (10  S.  xi.  509). — It 
may  interest  MR.  PERCY  SMITH  to  know  that 
in  the  churchyard  of  Great  Rollright, 
Oxfordshire  (some  three  miles  from  Long 
Compton),  there  is  a  considerable  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  members  of  this 
family,  who  are  said  to  have  been  squires 
of  the  parish.  It  stands  under  the  tower, 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  church  porch.  In 
the  sixties  there  was  an  old  gentleman  called 
Henry  Boffin  (so  spelt  and  pronounced) 
still  living  in  the  village,  and  my  father 
often  told  me  that  he  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative in  the  village  of  the  old  Baughan 
squires.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  decayed 
gentility,  and  used  always  to  sit  on  a  chair 
outside  his  cottage  door,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  beaver  hat,  and  leaning  his  chin  on 
a  large  walking-stick.  He  would  chat  to  the 
passers-by,  and  every  one  in  the  village  had 
a  liking  for  the  old  man,  and  missed  him 
when  he  died — about  the  year  1875,  I  fancy. 
HERBERT  RENDALL. 

In  his  '  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom  * 
Henry  Harrison  gives  the  following  deriva- 
tion :  "  (Celt.)  Little,  Small.  [Wei.  bychan, 
f.  bach]."  C.  E.  LOMAX. 

Louth. 

MARCHETTI  COLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS 
(10  S.  xii.  47). — This  collection,  according 
to  Duplessis,  '  Les  Ventes  de  Tableaux, 
Dessins,'  &c.,  was  sold  in  London  in  1758, 
presumably  by  W.  Bathoe,  whose  name 
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is  attached  to  the  catalogue.  Possibly  a 
catalogue  may  be  found  either  in  the  British 
Museum  or  in  the  Art  Library  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Bathoe  was  a  well- 
known  bookseller  of  the  period.  He  may 
have  purchased  the  collection  en  bloc,  and 
then  catalogued  it  and  sold  it  piecemeal. 

W.  ROBERTS. 
47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  Ulapnam,  S.W. 

THE  STORM  SHIP  (10  S.  xi.  488  ;  xii.  32). 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  legend  of  "  the 
Flying  Dutchman  "  is  peculiar  to  Germany. 
The  story  of  the  two  Philip  Vanderdeckens, 
father  and  son,  the  former  having  sworn  to 
weather  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  even  if  he 
had  to  try  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is 
elaborated  in  Marryat's  novel  '  The  Phantom 
Ship,'  first  published  in  1839. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"BOSTING"  (10  S.  xi.  508;  xii.  75).— 
At  the  latter  reference  we  have  a  quotation 
for  bostillyng,  with  the  remark,  "  not  in  the 
'N.E.D,'" 

But  the  'N.E.D.'  has  the  sb.  bossell,  a 
kind  of  boss  ;  and  bosselated,  "  formed  into 
small  protuberances,  from  F.  bossele,  pp.  of 
bosseler,  to  mould  into  small  protuberances." 
This  seems  to  prove  that  bostill  is  formed 
from  the  F.  bosseler,  with  an  excrescent  t 
after  s.  See  also  bossment,  the  formation 
of  a  hump,  and  bossy,  projecting  in  rounded 
form ;  "  with  bossy  sculptures  graven," 
Milton,  '  P.L.,'  i.  716.  Also  boss,  "  raised 
work."  In  boss,  "  in  high  relief  ;  F.  en 
bosse." 

When  a  vessel  is  "  dinted  in,"  it  presents 
a  boss  on  the  inside,  but  a  depression  on  the 
outside  ;  hence  boss,  adj.,  "  hollow."  Note 
also  boss,  verb,  "  to  make  to  project,  to 
fashion  in  relief,  to  beat  or  press  out  into  a 
relieved  ornament,  to  emboss,  to  furnish 
with  bosses." 

Further,  we  have  boast,  verb,  "  in  masonry, 
to  pare  irregularly  with  a  broad  chisel  and 
mallet ;  in  sculpture,  to  shape  (a  block) 
roughly  before  putting  in  details."  This  is 
said  to  be  "  of  uncertain  etymology ; 
F.  bosse,  swelling,  relief,  as  in  ronde  bosse, 
'  full  relief,'  has  been  suggested  ;  but  with 
little  apparent  fitness." 

With  all  submission,  I  think  it  is  quite 
right.  For  the  oa  points  back  (as  in  roast). 
to  original  O.F.  short  o  ;  and  just  as  bosse- 
lated was  made  from  bosseler  (which  seems 
to  be  also  the  origin  of  bostillyng),  there 
is  here  also  a  strong  probability  that  the  t 
in  boast  is  a  mere  English  addition. 

For  besides  the  F.  bosseler,  we  also  find 
the  simple  verb.  Moisy's  dictionary  of  the 


Norman  dialect  has  bosser  as  a  variant  of 
bocher,  v.,  "  f  aire  bosse,  faire  saillie  ;  en 
v.  fr.,  bocoier  avait  ce  sens  "  ;  and  he  give* 
a  quotation  for  it.  The  Norman  bocher  also 
meant  bossuer,  to  dint  in  ;  and  Cotgrave  has 
the  frequentative  bosseler,  "  to  dindge  or 
bruise,  to  make  a  dint  in  a  vessell  of  metal." 
And  of  course  bocher  is  from  the  Norm.  dial.. 
boche,  variant  of  bosse,  a  boss. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  connecting  all  the- 
above  words.     If  so,  boasting  merely  means 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


Josiah  Wedgwood  in  a  letter  dated 
Etruria,  3  July,  1775,  writes  to  his  friend 
Bentley  : — 

"I  think  we  can  manage  to  model  them  [the 
Greek  and  Roman  heads],  and  Mr.  Tebo  has  nothing 
else  to  do.  He  is  not  equal  to  a  Figure,  but  I  can. 
make  him  bost  out  and  others  tinish  these  heads." 

L.  L.  K. 

Miss  LA  ROCHE,  LADY  ECHLIN  :  SIR 
F.  B.  DELAVAL  (10  S.  xi.  501  ;  xii.  38,  70). — 
In  The  Monthly  Review  of  November,  1782, 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  395,  the  publication  of  the 
following  pamphlet  is  noticed  : — 

"The  Trial  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  at  the  Consistory  Court  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  for  adultery  with  Miss  Roach.  Insti- 
tuted by  Lady  Isabella  Delaval,  wife  of  Sir  Francis. 
1/6.  Etherington." 

The  Monthly  Review  proceeds  to  criticize 
this  pamphlet  as  follows  : — 

"What  is  here  called  the  Trial  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval  happened  in  1755.  In  this  meagre  catch- 
penny publication  we  have  nothing  but  the  deposi- 
tions, from  which  the  reader  will  rather  infer  that 
the  trial  was  instituted  by  the  Knight  against  the 
lady " 

A  further  explanation  of  the  incident, 
on  the  authority  of  Miss  Ambross's  '  Life 
of  Anne  Catley,'  is  given  in  The  Rambler's- 
Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  500. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MYSTERIOUS  NAVAL  FOE  (10  S.  xi.  347, 
455). — in  looking  over  a  volume  of  the 
'  D.N.B.'  I  came  by  accident  on  the  answer 
to  my  query.  The  article  on  John  Willett 
Payne  says  that  Payne,  when  in  command 
of  the  fifty-gun  ship  Leander,  met  on  the 
night  of  18  Jan.,  1783,  near  Guadeloupe, 
an  enemy's  ship  carrying  seventy  or  eighty 
guns.  After  a  severe  action  the  ships  parted. 
The  enemy,  when  sighted  during  the  evening, 
hoisted  Spanish  colours,  but  her  shot  which 
lodged  in  the  Leander  were  of  French  casting. 
A  Spanish  ship  could  hardly  have  used 
French  shot,  and  a  French  ship  would  not 
have  sought  to  put  the  Leander  off  her 
guard  by  hoisting  Spanish  colours,  as 
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England  was  at  war  with  Spain  as  well  as 
with  France.  Those  on  board  the  Leander 
thought  the  enemy  was  either  the  Couronne, 
•eighty,  or  the  Pluton,  seventy-four,  both 
French  ships.  But  the  French  have  never 
mentioned  the  battle,  and  the  antagonist 
of  the  Leander  has  never  been  identified. 
Novels  have  been  written  in  which  this  action 
is  the  original  of  sea-fights  told  with  the 
wildest  details  that  the  superstition  of 
sailors  can  invent,  showing  the  impression 
it  must  have  made  at  the  time. 

I  have  read  Cooper's  '  Pilot.'  The  author 
had  been  in  the  navy,  but  only  in  time  of 
peace,  and  he  describes  sea-fights  very 
differently  from  Capt.  Marryat,  who  had 
been  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 

M.  N.  G. 

STATUES  AND  MEMOBIALS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  (10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51).— MB.  PICK- 
FOJRD  may  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is 
still  to  be  seen,  in  a  hedge  near  the  high  road, 
on  the  battle-field  of  Towton,  the  sub- 
stantial base  of  a  commemorative  column 
or  cross.  C.  3.  PEACOCK. 

The  inscription  on  King  Richard's  well  at 
Bosworth  Field  may  be  found  in  '  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Parr,'  by  the  Rev.  William  Field, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473  (London,  Henry  Colburn, 
New  Burlington  Street,  1828).  It  is  also  to 
be  found  in  '  Visits  to  Fields  of  Battle,'  by 
Richard  Brooke,  F.S.A.,  1857,  p.  174. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

LONDON  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  (10  S.  xi. 
302). — There  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
handling  of  the  Welsh  words  brought  into 
this  discussion.  The  word  llyn  ("lake") 
is  pronounced  in  South  Wales  exactly  as 
if  it  were  spelt  ttin  (riming  with  Eng.  "  inn"); 
but  in  the  plural,  and  whenever  it  is  not  a 
final  syllable,  it  is  sounded  so  as  to  rime 
with  Eng.  "fun."  I  say  nothing  of  the  II 
sound,  which  is  of  no  consequence  here. 
Now  the  modern  Welsh  word  for  London  is 
Llundain,  a  spelling  going  back  as  far  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  earlier  form  as  far 
as  the  twelfth  century  being  Llundein. 
Not  having  read  Mr.  Bradley 's  letter  in 
The  Athenaeum,  I  can  only  suspect  that  the 
very  improbable  personal  name  Londlnos 
is  founded  mainly  on  the  diphthongal 
final  syllables  in  the  above  two  Welsh 
forms. 

As  to  the  first  syllable  Llun-,  that  comes, 
not  from  llyn,  *  but  from  llun  (a  picture, 
image — Dydd  Llun,  cf.  Lundi).  For,  to 
j  udge  from  modern  Welsh  usage,  the  vowel  u, 


unlike  y,  never  varies  its  sound,  e.g.,  llun, 
lluniau ;  mur  ("wall"),  muriau ;  du 
("black"),  superl.  duaf ;  sur  ("sour"), 
surion ;  while  in  (e.g.)  llynoedd,  pi.  of 
llyn;  dynion,  pi.  of  dyn  ("man");  byraf, 
superlative  of  byr  ("  short  ")  ;  and  ystyried, 
derivative  of  ystyr  ("meaning"),  the  final 
y  has  the  sound  of  i  in  Eng.  "in,"  and  the 
non-final  one  the  sound  of  u  in  Eng.  "  fun." 
I  may  add  here  that  there  is  considerable 
confusion,  both  of  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
especially  in  South  Wales,  as  regards  the 
vowels  i,  u,  y.  If  the  reader  can  get  a 
native  of  North  Wales  to  pronounce  the 
following  sentence,  he  will  find  himself 
unable  to  represent  in  English  spelling  two 
of  the  sounds  :  "  Tyt  !  du  yw  dy  dy  di,  y 
dyn,  ac  nid  gwyn  "  ("  Tut  !  black  is  thy 
house  thine,  the  man,  and  not  white "). 
In  my  South -Walian  pronunciation  it  would 
sound  thus  (English  values)  :  "  Tut  !  dee 
ewe  du  [as  in  "  tut  "]  dee  dee,  u  [as  in  "tut"] 
deen,  ak  nid  gwinn."  Welsh  u  has  not  two 
sounds,  like  Welsh  y,  but  only  one,  that  of 
the  French  u  ;  hence  there  can  be  no  con- 
nexion between  Llun-  and  llyn.  If  the 
place-name  London  had  not  been  found 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the 
Londinieres  of  Normandy  (on  the  Aulne, 
Seine  Inferieure)  ;  and  as  the  name  of  that 
town  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Lat.  nundince,  a  similar  deriva- 
tion would  have  suited  London  "  down  to 
the  ground."  But  as  London  was  known 
and  mentioned  when  the  country  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  we  ought,  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  Welsh  spelling,  to  compare 
the  name  with  the  form  found  in  Amm. 
Marcellinus — Lundinium.  Llun  is  the  same 
as  Lat.  Luna,  or  rather,  perhaps,  Lunus  = 
Lucnus,  whence  the  seven  or  eight  known 
Lugoduna  of  Continental  Celtdom.  If  that 
derivation  is  for  any  reason  inadmissible,  as 
I  am  afraid  it  is,  then  the  only  alternative 
defensible  on  substantial  analogical  grounds 
is  Landin — in  Roman  terminology  the  arx 
(din)  of  an  oppidum  (lana,  lanon,  or  lanion), 
stretching  back  from  the  Thames,  between 
the  Lea  and  the  Fleet.  I  have  already,  in 
my  articles  on  Llan  in  these  pages,  suggested 
this  derivation.  J.  P.  OWEN. 

The  modern  Welsh  name  Llyndain  is  an 
ill-spelt  representative  of  a  form  employed  in 
Old  Welsh  which  was  not  indigenous,  and 
which  did  not  represent  Londinium.  For  the 
eighth-century  Welsh  name  of  London  we 
must  turn  to  the  *  List  of  Names  of  the 
Cities  of  Britain '  in  the  '  Historia  Brit- 
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tonum '  ;     vide    Mommsen's    edition,    1894, 

*  Chronica  Minora,'  iii.  211.     The  '  Historia  ' 
was  compiled  inA.D.  837,  and  in  the  eleventh- 
century    copy    of    it    in    the    Harley    codex 
No.    3859  we  find   "  Cair  Lundem,"   which 
is  a  scribal  error  for  Cair  Lundein.     In  this 
MS.  and  in  all  other  ancient  copies  of  the 

*  H.B.'   the  diphthongs  ai  and  ei  are  kept 
distinct.     In  some  MSS.   of  the  fourteenth 
century  ai  usurps  the  place  of  ei,  e.g.,  Cair 
Lundain.     The    digraph    ei    was    used    to 
indicate     the    infected    sound,    or   Umlaut, 
of  o,  and  that  vowel  was  either  organic,  or 
was  the  representative   of   a  more  ancient  a. 
In  the  list  referred  to  ei  is  Umlaut  of  o,  a,  in 
Cair  Ceint  =  Canti-um,  Conti-opolis  ;    and  in 
Cair    Custeint  =  Custanti-um,      from    Con- 
stantius.     It  is  Umlaut  of  o  in  Cair  Segeint  = 
Segonti-um  ;    in  Cair  Celeinion  (MS.   "  cele- 
mion' ' )  =  *Coloni-on;  in  Gereint  =  Geronti-us  ; 
in  Dyfneint=DumnOnti-a  ;    and   in  yspeil  = 
spoli-a. 

The  Old- Welsh  Lundein,  for  these  reasons, 
postulates  a  form  Lundoni-a,  and  that  we 
may  find  in  the  letter  about  the  bishoprics 
of  Lundonia  and  Eburaca  which  Pope 
Gregory  wrote  to  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
on  22  June,  601 ;  vide  Bede's  '  H.E.,'  I.  xxix. 
p.  63.  Gregory  wrote  "  Lundoniensis 
Ciuitas"  and  "Lundonia  Ciuitas,"  and  it 
is  from  this  sixth  -  century  ecclesiastical 
Latin  form  that  the  oldest  Welsh  word  for 
London,  namely  Lundein,  derives  its  origin. 
It  is  not  possible  for  Lundem,  or  *Llyndein, 
or  Llyndain  to  mean  "  lake-fort,"  nor  to 
represent  anything  but  Lundonia  and  its 
sister-form  Londonia. 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 
30,  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

ELIZA  FENNING'S  EXECUTION  (10  S,  xii. 
68).— In  The  Weekly  Register  of  29  Aug., 
1857 — a  Catholic  newspaper  which  I  think 
is  now  extinct — there  is  an  article  on  Eliza 
Fenning's  case  which  MB.  WALTER  BELL 
may  like  to  see.  From  what  is  said  there, 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
poor  girl  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
she  suffered.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

The    full    account    of    Elizabeth    Fenning 

?iven  in  Pelham's  '  Chronicles  of  Crime,' 
841,  makes  no  mention  of  any  nephew  of 
the  Turners,  though  it  appears  that,  after 
the  trial  and  sentence,  a  statement  was  made 
to  the  Recorder  that  "  a  member  of  Mr. 
Turner's  family,  who  was  insane,  had 
declared  that  he  would  poison  the  family  "  ; 
and  also  that  on  the  eve  of  the  execution 
a  chemist  in  Holborn  stated  publicly  that, 


a  few  months  before  the  alleged  murder, 
Robert  Gregson  Turner,  in  whose  service 
Fenning  was,  called  on  him  in  a  wild  and 
deranged  state,  requesting  to  be  put  under 
restraint,  otherwise  he  declared  he  should 
destroy  himself  and  wife  ;  also,  that  it  was 
well  known  in  the  family  that  Robert 
Turner  was  occasionally  given  to  such  violent 
and  strange  conduct.  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
subsequent  confession.  W.  B.  H. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  IN  ENGLISH  (10  S.  xii.  67). 
— The  author  of  the  article  on  Schopenhauer 
in  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1853, 
was  John  Oxenford  ;  see  Gwinner's  '  Arthur 
Schopenhauer '  (Leipsic,  Brockhaus,  1862), 
p.  103.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Schopen- 
hauer has  never  had  any  vogue  in  England. 

TAXILE. 

There  is  a  good  translation  of  Schopen- 
hauer's essays,  with  a  biographical  note — 
in  which  the  translator  acknowledges  her 
indebtedness  in  the  preparation  of  the  note 
to  Dr.  Gwinner's  life  and  Prof.  Wallace's 
work  on  the  same  subject — by  Mrs.  Rudolf 
Dircks,  in  "  The  Scott  Library "  (Walter 
Scott).  JOHN  HEBB. 

"TE  IGITUR"  (10  S.  xii.  66).— These  are 
the  first  words  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass 
in  the  Roman  Missal.  They  are  believed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  if  not  earlier.  The  words  which 
MR.  PICKFORD  quotes  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  Ivanhoe '  are  evidence  that  the 
sentence  of  which  they  form  a  part  was 
used  in  oaths  of  extreme  sacredness. 

See  the  '  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae 
Latinitatis  '  of  Dufresne,  who  quotes  therein 
Durandus  and  earlier  authorities. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

No  doubt  the  reference  in  '  Ivanhoe  '  is 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  which  begins 
"Te  igitur,  clementissime  Pater,"  and  it 
points  to  the  custom  of  taking  oath  upon 
any  book  dedicated  to  sacred  uses — a  Mass 
book,  a  book  of  Gospels,  a  book  of  Epistles, 
the  Divine  Office,  or  a  Psalter,  as  occasion 
might  serve — a  custom  common  before 
the  Gospel  book  came  to  be  exclusively 
used  for  this  purpose.  F.  S.  EDEN. 

[MB.  B.  D.  MOSELEY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

ENGRAVING  BY  J.  G.  WILL  AFTER  TOCQUE 
(10  S.  xii.  49).— This  is  a  portrait  of  Tycho 
Hofman,  gentilhomme  danois "  (I  quote 
from  Le  Blanc's  '  Catalogue  de  1'CEuvre  de 
Jean  Georges  Wille,'  Leipsic,  1847,  p.  130). 
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There  are,  according  to  Le  Blanc,  six  states 
of  the  plate,  and  the  one  described  in  the 
inquiry  is  the  sixth,  except  that  Le  Blanc 
gives  the  date  as  1747,  and  not  1745.  He 
also  says  of  this  state  that  '•'  les  epreuves 
sont  de venues  detestables."  Tycho  H  of  man 
was  "  membre  de  la  Societe  Roi'ale  de 
Londres,"  and  "  Secretaire  de  la  Chancelerie 
du  Hoi  de  Dannemark  et  de  JSTorvegue,"  &c. 

JOHN  CHABBINGTON. 
Shenley. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  88). — The  lines  quoted  by  MB.  J.  S. 
CRONE  occur  in  a  poem  entitled  '  A  Song  '  in 
William  Cory's  '  lonica.'  The  correct  version 
is  as  follows  : — 

Oh,  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow, 

In  after  years,  those  happier  years, 
And  children  weep,  when  we  lie  low, 
Far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tears. 

NEMO'S  two  quotations  will  be  found  as 
under  : — 

1.  If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

Shakespeare,   '  King  John,'  II.  i.  426-7. 

2.  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 

Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  '  Autumn,'  177. 

M.  A.  M.  MACALISTEB. 

[Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for 
replies.] 

HENGLEB'S  CIBCUS  :  "  THE  PALLADIUM," 
ABGYLE  STBEET,  W.  (10  S.  xii.  47). — The 
excerpt  from  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  15  June 
required  revision  before  receiving  the  com- 
parative immortality  of  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Because  Walford  ('  Old  and  New  London,' 
iv.  241)  prints  the  name  of  this  street  and 
its  famous  Rooms  "  Argyll,"  every  reference 
based  on  that  compendious,  but  faulty 
work  perpetuates  the  error. 

"  Hengler's  Cirque  " — to  give  it  its  original 
title — was  founded  in  1854  (not  1871)  by 
Charles  and  Edward  Hengler  on  the  break- 
ing-up  of  Price  and  Powell's  circus  at 
Greenwich.  In  1871  they  came  to  Argyle 
Street,  the  premises  being  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  gutta-percha  merchant  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  proprietor's 
previous  ventures  in  equestrian  entertain- 
ments had  collapsed  caused  them  to  be 
known  as  the  Gutta-Percha  Circus,  and  it 
was  not  expected  the  Henglers  would  be 
more  successful.  There  was  also  the  oppo- 
sition of  Ducrow  and  Batty,  but  the  general 
excellence  of  the  Henglers'  show  gained 
public  favour,  which  lasted  through  three 
decades. 

The  building  in  1865  replaced  Argyle 
House,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  Diorama, 


plus  bazaar,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Colos- 
seum. "The  Corinthian  Bazaar"  and 
The  Palais  Royal  "  were  some  of  its  titles. 
Of  its  last  years  there  is  little  to  record. 
For  a  few  years  (not  a  few  weeks,  as  the 
newspaper  paragraph  says)  there  was  a 
circus  entertainment  of  more  or  less  merit. 
Probably  its  best  season  in  the  last  decade 
was  that  of  an  excellent  Italian  circus 
company,  whose  success  suggested  a  revival 
in  popular  taste  for  such  "  varieties." 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

"THE"  PBEFIXED  TO  PLACE-NAMES  (10 
S.  xii.  68). — I  have  often  noticed  how  Manx 
people  use  the  article  with  some  place-names, 
and  not  with  others  ;  and  I  long  since  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  is  used  if 
the  name  has  a  descriptive  meaning  to  one 
who  understands  Manx,  but  not  otherwise. 
For  instance,  in  Kirk  Michael  parish,  where 
I  was  vicar  thirty  years  ago,  you  would 
hear  a  native  say,  "  I  was  in  the  mountains 
by  the  Slieu  Dhu,"  because  the  name 
describes  it — "the  Black  Mountain"  ;  but 
another  mountain  in  the  same  parish,  not 
far  off —  "  Sartfell  "  —  although  it  means 
exactly  the  same,  is  spoken  of  without  the 
article  because  it  is  Scandinavian,  and  so 
it  conveys  no  descriptive  meaning  to  a 
Manxman — it  is  merely  "  a  name  they  put 
on  it  "  (as  they  say).  They  will  speak  of 
«rm_  -D^ „  (rough  road),  "The 


The    Baregarrow 


Kerrooglass  "  (green  quarter),  "  The  Clyeen  " 
(little  hedge),  and  so  on  ;  but  Scandinavian 
place-names  like  "  Skerristal,"  "  Cammal," 
&c.,  or  farms  named  after  former  owners, 
like  "  Ballacaine,"  are  used  without  the 
article,  because  they  do  not  convey  to  the 
mind  a  definite  picture  in  the  same  way  that 
Manx  words  do.  In  Welsh,  "  Bala  "  means 
"  the  outlet  of  a  lake  "  :  the  town  near  the 
outlet  of  Llyn  Tegid  is  called  Bala  in  English, 
but  in  Welsh  it  is  "  Y  Bala." 

EBNEST  B.  SAVAGE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
S.  Thomas,  Douglas,  I.o.M. 

Perched  high  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  is  a 
village  known  as  "  The  Lee,"  evidently 
from  its  relationship  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
Probably  "  The  Lewis,"  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  places  mentioned 
by  MB.  RUSSELL,  are  capable  of  a  similar 
explanation.  S.  D.  C. 


ENTBE   TU   Y   YO  " 


BETWEEN   YOU 


AND 
that 


I  "  (10  S.  xi.  206).— It  is  worth  noting 
such  phrases  as  "  between  you  and  I  " 
were  not  unusual  in  English  at  least  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  '  Merry  Wives,'  III.  ii. 
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25,  "  There  is  a  league  between  my  good  j 
man  and  he  "  ;  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  III. 
ii.  321,  "  All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  ' 
and  I  "  ;  '  Hamlet,'  II.  ii.  196,  "  Between 
who  ?  "  The  other  Shakespearian  examples, 
however,  of  the  use  of  "  between "  agree 
with  modern  usage.  Later  examples  are  : 
Vanbrugh,  'The  Provoked  Wife'  (1697), 
V.  ii.,  "Between  you  and  I,  Belinda,  I'm 
afraid  the  want  of  inclination  seldom 
protects  any  of  us  "  ;  and  Defoe,  letter  to 
J.  Dyer,  17  June,  1710,  "To  state  the  matter 
fairly  between  you  and  I."  The  phrase 
"  between  you  and  I  "  was  put  by  Chester- 
field into  a  letter  written  in  the  character 
of  his  footman  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
6  Nov.,  1766.  This  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  an  intentional  vulgarism,  for  in  writing 
to  his  son,  9  Dec.,  1749,  he  says  :  "  But 
let  you  and  I  analyse  and  simplify  this  good 
speaker "  (so  Bradshaw's  edition,  1893, 
with  sic  after  the  "  I "  ;  a  less  careful 
edition,  with  the  imprint  of  W.  Gibbings, 
London,  1890,  reads  "  me  ").  The  explana- 
tion suggested  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Napier  of 
Oxford,  when  lecturing  on  historical  English 
syntax  (1898),  was  that  "you  and  I," 
occurring  so  often  as  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, was  felt  to  be  an  indivisible  group, 
and  was  treated  as  such.  Abbott,  '  Shake- 
spearian Grammar,'  §§  205,  209,  suggests 
that  me  was  replaced  by  /  after  dental 
sounds  (i.e.,  after  such  words  as  "  and," 
."  but  ")  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

C"  Between  you  and  I "  has  already  been  discussed 
at  great  length  in  «  N.  &  Q.' :  see  o  S.  ix.  275,  412 ; 
x.  18,  139,  190,  237,  291,  331,  357,  397  J 

"  THE  EVILS,"  FIELD-NAME  (10  S.  xi.  468). 
— I  venture  to  query  whether  this  is  not 
another  instance  of  a  vernacular  word 
transformed  in  the  process  of  its  passage 
from  a  spoken  to  a  written  form.  "  The 
Eels "  and  "  The  Eales,"  names  for  low- 
lying  grounds  by  riversides,  pronounced 
•eelz  and  ee-ilz,  would  lend  themselves,  in 
strange  ears,  to  a  mistake  like  this.  See 
'  Bale  '  in  *  E.D.D.,'  and  compare  its  cross- 
references  to  '  Hale '  and  '  Haugh '  in 
'  N.E.D.'  R.  OLIVEB  HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

"TUDOR"  SPELT  "TYDDER"  (10  S.  xi. 
347,  453  ;  xii.  78).— In  Mr.  Gairdner's 
'Paston  Letters,'  vol.  iii.  p.  316  (1900), 
there  is  a  proclamation  of  the  second  year  oJ 
Richard  III.  in  which  the  royal  name  of 
Tudor  is  spelt  "  Tydder." 

EDWARD  PEACOCF. 


"CHOPS  OF  THE  CHANNEL"  (10  S.  xii. 
27,  70). — Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  use  of 
this  expression  in  a  letter  to  his  elder  son, 
written  on  15  May,  1821.  The  young  man, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Ireland  with  his 
regiment  of  Hussars,  seems  to  have  spoken 
somewhat  superciliously  of  "  the  lawyers 
and  gossips  of  Edinburgh,"  which  naturally 
provoked  his  father  to  the  expression  of  a 
salutary  and  characteristic  retort.  After 
warning  his  correspondent  against  the 
delusion  that  young  military  men  are  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  quoting 
appositely  from  Fielding,  he  proceeds  im- 
pressively as  follows  : — 

"  Avoid  this  silly  narrowness  of  mind,  my 
dear  boy,  which  only  makes  men  be  looked  on 
in  the  world  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Lawyer 
and  gossip  as  I  may  be,  I  suppose  you  will  allow 
I  have  seen  something  of  life  in  most  of  its 
varieties  ;  as  much  at  least  as  if  I  had  been,  like 
you,  eighteen  months  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  or, 
like  Beau  Jackson,  in  '  Roderick  Random,'  had 
cruised  for  half  a  year  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel. 
Now,  I  have  never  remarked  any  one,  be  he  soldier, 
or  divine,  or  lawyer,  that  was  exclusively  attached 
to  the  narrow  habits  of  his  own  profession,  but 
what  such  person  became  a  great  twaddle  in 
good  society." 

If  the  reference  to  Beau  Jackson  concerns 
what  that  adventurer  says  of  himself  in 
Smollett's  sixteenth  chapter,  then  we  are 
afforded  here  an  interesting  illustration  of 
Scott's  tendency  to  give  the  general  drift 
of  his  author  while  depending  upon  himself 
for  effective  details.  According  to  the 
narrator,  what  Jackson  said  was,  "  that 
although  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  both  at  land  and  sea,  having  cruised 
three  whole  months  in  the  Channel,  yet  he 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  visited 
France."  There  may,  of  course,  be  another 
passage  which  contains  the  phrase  used  in 
the  letter,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

It  may  be  of  slight  interest  to  record  that 
the  alliterative  collocation,   in  the  primary 
senses   of   the  jaw   and   the  thr6at,    occurs 
c.  1400.     In  '  The  Laud  Troy  Book,'  1.  5538, 
it  is  said  of  Hector  and  the  Greeks  : — 
Here  [their]  armes  vayled  not  an  hoppe, 
He  smot  In-two  bothe  ehanel  and  choppe. 

This  is  an  early  quotation  for  what  is  now 
familiar  as  a  Bath  chap. 

As  to    "  hoppe,"   it  is  equivalent  to    "a 
flax-bete,"  ibid.,  1.  5315.  H.  P.  L. 

POLLY  KENNEDY  :  POLLY  JONES  ( 10  S 
vii.  344  ;  ix.  97,  236). — There  is  a  small 
medallion  portrait  of  Kitty  Kennedy — the 
lady  who  saved  her  two  brothers  from  the 
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gallows — in  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
ii.  289.  It  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  engraving 
of  the  lady  in  the  Eastern  dress  by  Thomas 
Watson  after  Reynolds,  but  the  face  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  lady  with  the 
lapdog  in  the  print  by  Valentine  Green 
after  E.  F.  Calze,  described  by  J.  Chaloner 
Smith,  *  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,' 
pp.  567-8.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  ONE     SHOE     OFF    AND      ONE      SHOE      ON  " 

(10  S.  ix.  270;  xi.  434,  477).— '\  On  dit 
d'un  homme  qui  se  sauve  a  la  hate  qu'il 
est  sorti  un  pied  chausse  et  1'autre  nu." 
The  saying  is  still  common  :  I  quote  it  from 
the  '  Dictionnaire  Universel,  dit  de  Trevoux,' 
edition  of  1771,  s.v.  '  Pied.'  H.  GAIDOZ. 
22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  (VIe). 

"THE  SCOMER  UPON  THE  HOPE"  (10  S. 
xii.  68). — Jamieson  gives  to  scomer,  skomer, 
v.n.,  to  sponge,  cater ;  Belg.  schuymer,  a 
smell-feast ;  gaan  schuymen,  to  sponge,  to 
be  a  smell-feast,  to  live  upon  the  catch  ; 
and  this  from  schuym,  the  scum  of  a  pot. 
In  brewing,  cleansing  is  the  act  of  removing 
the  yeast  from  the  beer,  in  order  to  stop 
the  fermentation.  One  of  the  modes  is  by 
simply  skimming  the  yeast  off  as  it  rises  to 
the  surface  :  the  hand  who  performs  this 
work  is  called  the  skimmer,  or  scummer,  or 
(obsolete  form)  scomer. 

In  common  phraseology  "  upon  the  hope  " 
(or  hoop)  meant  to  drink  without  stint ; 
to  drink  and  make  good  cheer  with  reckless 
prodigality.  See  '  N.E.D.'  under  '  Cock-a- 
hoop,'  and  Sir  James  Murray's  note  on 
"  figures  '  on  the  Hoop  '  "  in  tavern  signs. 

TOM  JONES. 

In  Yorkshire  a  scummer  =  skimmer,  a 
thing  for  removing  scum. 

H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 

FLINT  PEBBLES  AT  BRIGHTON  (10  S.  xii. 
50). — It  is  quite  natural  that  the  stones 
lying  inland,  and  subject  to  horse  and  wheel 
traffic,  should  be  split,  and  that  those  on  the 
beach  should  retain  their  natural  condition. 
Those  that  are  carted  inland  for  paving 
have  to  be  split  to  make  them  suitable  for 
mending  roads.  W.  SCARGILL. 

THACKERAY  :  HOUND  ABOUT  PAPERS  (10 
S.  xi.  141,  210;  xii.  33,  78).— "  Horse- 
godmother  "  (ante,  p.  33)  is  defined  by  the 
'  N.E.D.'  as  "  a  large,  coarse-looking  woman" 
(dialect  and  vulgar),  with  a  reference  to 
Thackeray's  '  Vanity  Fair,'  chap,  xxxix. 
L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


ARAB  SHEIKHA  NEFZAONI  (10  S.  xi.  327). — 
Not  having  read  Mr.  Laurence  North's 
'  Syrinx,'  I  cannot  be  sure  about  "  the 
mysterious  volume  "  mentioned  therein. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  the  following  note 
of  the  title  of  a  book  which  was  lent  to  me  : — 

"The  Perfumed  Garden  of  the  Sheik  Nefzaloni  ; 
or,  The  Arab  Art  of  Love.  Sixteenth  century. 
Translated  from  the  French  version  of  the  Arabian 
MS.  Cosmopoli,  1886." 

Possibly  my  version  of  the  name  "  Nefza- 
loni "  is  correct.  What  place — London,. 
Paris,  Brussels,  &c. — "  Cosmopoli  "  stands 
for  I  do  not  know.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

JEWS  AND  JEWESSES  IN  FICTION"^  10  S. 
xi.  169,  254,  316,  394,  458).— There  have 
lately  been  published  in  The  Daily  Mail 
two  stories,  the  first  being  '  A  Sinner  in 
Israel,'  and  the  latter  called  *  The  Money 
Master,'  both  by  Pierre  Costello.  Many  of 
the  characters  in  both  are  sons  or  daughters 
of  Israel,  although  some  of  them  are  not 
very  strict  followers  of  the  tenets  of  Judaism. 
W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

Chatterton  in  one  of  his^dramatic  inter- 
ludes invents  a  character,  Counterfeit,  and 
calls  him  a  Jew.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

GLAMORGAN  (10  S.  xi.  306,  498). — If 
"  Glamorganshire  "  is  an  error,  it  is  a  much 
older  one  than  stated  at  the  latter  reference. 
Speed's  '  History  of  Great  Britain  '  (London,. 
1623)  has  "  Glamorganshire."  The  map  in 
'  The  History  of  Wales  '  by  the  Rev.  Wm.. 
Warrington  (London,  1788)  has  the  same,, 
and  '  A  Collection  of  Welsh  Tours  '  (London,. 
1898)  agrees.  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

ST.  DAVID  :  "  TAFFY-ON-A-STICK  "  (10  S; 
xi.  327,  477).— "  Taffy  "  and  "toffee"  as 
used  on  Tyneside  have  a  sort  of  connexion, 
"s  "  taffy "  is  the  local  pronunciation  of 

toffee."  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

THOMAS  PAINE'S  REMAINS  (10  S.  xii.  44).. 
— See  the  communications  at  4  S.  i.  15,  84, 
201,  303;  7  S.  iii.  249,  336.  Mr.  Dow's 
pamphlet  has  already  been  summarized  at 
4  S.  i.  201.  W.  C.  B. 


SAINTS'  SATISFACTION  (10  S.  xii.  48).— 
"  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us  " 
(Romans  viii.  18). — "  Our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  o£ 
glory  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  17),  ST.  S  WITHIN. 
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JRisceUoneotts. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  J. 
Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  and  M.  R.  James, 
Litt.D.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
The  History  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  John  Fie te. 
Edited  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.  (Same 
publishers.) 

IT  is  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  muniment 
room  of  our  national  Abbey  is  but  scantily  supplied 
with  MSS.,  and  those  of  only  secondary  importance. 
Such  as  they  are,  the  present  Dean  has  resolved 
that  they  shall  be  printed  under  the  general  title 
of  "Notes  and  Documents  relating  to  Westminster 
Abbey,"  and  he  has  made  an  excellent  beginning 
with  the  two  fair  volumes  which  lie  before  us.  The 
first  of  these  he  introduces  with  an  antiquarian 
chapter  '  On  the  Making  and  Keeping  of  Books  in 
the  Abbey  between  the  Years  1160  and  1660,'  and 
closes  with  an  account  of  the  Westminster  Char- 
tularies,  the  most  important  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  known  as  '  Domesday,'  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  rest  of  the  volume— consisting  of  chapters 
on  '  The  Remains  of  the  Monastic  Library,'  on  the 
'  MSS.  in  the  Chapter  Library  between  1623  and 
1694,'  and  on  the  'MSS.  now  in  the  Chapter 
Library'— has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  M.  R. 
James,  whose  unique  knowledge  of  ancient  books 
and  diplomatic  sources  enables  him  to  write  with 
authority  on  these  subjects.  Among  matters  of 
general  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  curious 
thirteenth-century  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  school- 
boys (p.  67),  and  a  quaint  Christmas  carol  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  beginning  "A  babe  ys  borne  I 
wys"  (p.  76),  and  the  last  line  ending  with  "for 
ever  and  day,"  which  we  would  correct,  periculo 
nostro,  to  "  for  ever  and  ay."  The  peculiar  phrase 
"Seyny  books"  is  explained  as  meaning  certain 
choir  books  which  monks  who  had  been  bled 
(saignes,  sanguinati)  were  allowed  to  use  (p.  11). 

When  the  conspicuous  position  which  the  Abbey 
has  always  occupied  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
annals  of  the  country  is  remembered,  it  is  strange 
that  a  history  of  its  foundation  written  so  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  by  one  John 
Flete,  a  monk  of  the  house,  has  been  lying 
all  these  centuries  unprinted  and  unedited 
until  the  present  Dean  in  this  year  of  grace 
has  wiped  away  the  reproach,  and  given  us 
a  trustworthy  text  with  every,  typographical 
advantage.  Flete,  after  relating  the  legen- 
dary story  of  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  and 
its  consecration  by  St.  Peter  in  proprid  persond, 
cites  many  representative  bulls  and  charters  which 
were  issued  in  its  favour,  and  gives  a  very  curious 
catalogue  of  relics  of  the  saints  which  it  claimed  to 
possess  (pp.  69-70). 

In  the  definition  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  we  find  mention  of  "fyburne,  Cniete- 
brigge,  Westeburn,  and  Padintun  in  a  document  of 
Stephen  Langton,  1222;  and  of  Wendesworthe, 
Batricheseye,  and  Chelchith  (i.e.  Wandsworth, 
Battersea,  and  Chelsea)  in  a  commission  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  1231,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  place-names  (pp.  63,  66).  A  curious 
description  of  a  salmon  leap  or  ladder  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (p.  68)  has  a  reference  in  a  foot-note  to 


"in  Avenliphensi  fluvio  non  procul  a  Dublinia 
saltus,"  which  not  every  one,  perhaps,  will  recog- 
nize as  a  reference  to  Leixlip  on  the  Anna  Liffey. 

WE  are  pleased  to  see  in  Mr.  Frowde's  "  World's 
Classics  "  Mrs.  Gaskell's  North  and  South,  one  of 
the  books  which  have  a  permanent  hold  on 
readers.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  his  brief  intro- 
duction indicates  that  Labour  problems  were 
in  the  air  in  1855,  and  mentions  Dickens's  '  Hard 
Times,'  which  appeared  only  a  year  before 
'North  and  South.'  It  is  to  Dickens  that  the 
selection  of  the  title  was  due,  '  Margaret  Hale  ' 
being  the  alternative.  The  heroine  certainly 
dominates  the  book.  At  the  same  time  a  modern 
reader  rather  wonders  at  the  sermonizing  in 
which  so  young  a  girl  ventures  frequently  to 
indulge.  We  must  remember  that  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
lived  in  an  exceptionally  serious  circle,  and  that 
in  those  days — a  period  of  "  obstinate  question- 
ings," as  Mr.  Shorter  says — questions  of  religion 
were  discussed  with  a  freedom  which  seems  at 
present  repugnant  to  the  average  Englishman,, 
old  or  young.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  was 
then  more  religion,  but  there  is  now  a  good  deal 
more  reserve.  Apart  from  this  tendency  to 
preachiness,  Margaret  Hale  is  to  us — as,  we 
doubt  not,  to  a  whole  mass  of  readers — one.  of 
the  most  attractive  of  girls,  and,  fortunately,  not 
perfect.  She  gives  us  an  impression  of  beauty 
and  distinction  which  the  floods  of  extravagant 
praise  lavished  by  modern  lady  novelists  on  their' 
heroines  utterly  fail  to  suggest. 

An  oddity  of  '  North  and  South  '  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Shorter  in  the  presence  of  two  lengthy 
sentences  on  pp.  450  and  451,  which  are  repeated, 
with  but  slight  alterations  on  pp.  489  and  490. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — AUGUST. 

MESSRS.  S.  DRAYTON  &  SONS  of  Exeter  have  inv 
their  Catalogue  205  a  copy  of  'Ingoldsby,'  3  vpls., . 
original  cloth,  51.  5s.  (Vol.  I.,  second  edition;. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.,  first  editions);  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's Poems,  1833,  21.  2s.;  Dickens's  'American 
Notes,'  first  edition,  17s.  6d.  ;  'English  Catalogue 
of  Books,'  Vol.  IV.,  1881-9,  18s.;  Noel  Humphreys's 
'  Art  of  Writing,'  18s. ;  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  notes  by  Peter  Cunningham,  3  vols.,  1854, 
18s.;  and  'Life  of  Morland,' Joy  George  Dayies,. 
large  4to,  II.  15s.  (only  300  copies  of  this  edition). 
There  are  some  old  newspapers,  including  The 
Black  Dwarf  ;  also  works  under  Military  and 
Natural  History,  besides  Addenda  of  Theology,  &c. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.  issue  two  Catalogues  for 
August.  No.  147  contains  books,  and  No.  148 
engravings.  In  the  former  we  notice  a  fine  set  of 
the  Delphin  Classics,  large  paper,  194  vols., 
royal  8vo,  half  purple  morocco  extra,  Valpy, 
1819-30,  351.  Under  Carlyle  is  a  presentation 
copy  of  the  '  Life  of  Schiller,'  one  cover  and  back 
missing,  1825,  Ql.  15s.  ;  and  under  Chaucer  the 
fifth  edition,  1602,  61.  17 s.  Qd.  There  is  an  extra- 
illustrated  copy  of  '  Nollekens  and  his  Times,' 
1828,  51.  17s.  Qd.  Under  Pope  is  the  first  issue 
of  '  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  with  the  half-title 
and  the  two  leaves  of  advertisement  at  the  end, 
1715,  51.  17s.  Qd.  An  extra-illustrated  copy  of 
Stone's  'Mary  I.  of  England,'  2  vols.,  red  crushed 
levant  by  Zaehnsdorf,  is  101.  10s.  ;  and  the  first 
issue  of  Skelton's  '  Mary  Stuart,'  HZ.  10s.  Under 
Arctic  is'Nansen's  '  Farthest  North,'  2  vols.  in  1 
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10s.  Qd.  Under  Art  are  many  items  of  interest. 
There  is  a  good  list  under  Charles  I.  Among 
London  items  is  a  collection  of  many  hundreds  of 
newspaper  cuttings  (all  dated),  prints,  playbills, 
.song-heads,  &c.,  relating  to  Wapping  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  covering  a  period  from  1710 
to  1845,  mounted  and  bound  in  a  folio  volume, 
II.  10s.  In  the  Addenda,  under  Dickens,  is  an 
autograph  letter  of  four  pages,  dated  London 
Tavern,  25  Feb.,  1851,  asking  the  Chief  Constable 
for  "four  police  officers  in  uniform  and  eight  in 
plain  clothes  to  be  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  to 
Macready,"  signed  in  full,  with  franked  envelope, 
3Z.  10s. 

The  Catalogue  of  portraits  contains  Dickens 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  original  water-colour 
by  Samuel  Laurence,  also  the  lithograph  of  the 
same,  9Z.  9s.  the  two  ;  Queen  Charlotte,  after 
Beechey  by  Bartolozzi,  21.  2s.  ;  Charles  I.,  after 
Van  Dyck  by  Boydell,  4Z.  4s.  ;  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  21.  2s.  ;  Van 
Dyck,  after  Rubens,  31.  3s.  ;  Martin  Folkes,  after 
Vanderbank,  11.  Is.  ;  and  Colley  Cibber,  21.  2s. 
There  are  portraits  of  Byron  and  Thackeray, 
Ouikshank  caricatures,  and  other  engravings. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters's  Leamington 
•Catalogue  236  contains  '  The  Avon  Booklet,' 
edited  by  J.  Thomson,  1904-5,  3  vols.,  10s.  6d. 
This  has  a  collection  of  early  published  or  sup- 
pressed works,  including  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Lamb,  Shelley,  Borrow,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
others.  Bewick's  '  .ZEsop,'  first  edition,  royal 
8vo,  original  boards,  uncut,  1818,  is  21.  2s.  Under 
Books  and  Bibliography  are  volumes  of  The 
Bookman  ;  Haney's  '  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,' 
privately  printed,  Philadelphia,  1903,  14s.  ; 
Livingston's  '  First  Editions  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  prior  to  1834,'  New  York,  1903,  11.  Is.  ; 
William  Rossetti's  '  Bibliography  of  Dante 
Rossetti,'  3s.  ;  and  Prideaux's  '  Bibliography  of 
Stevenson,'  8s.  Roman  Catholic  books  include  a 
.fine  copy  of  the  Breviary,  translated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  1908,  21.  2s.  Extra-illustrated 
•books  include  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  '  Diary  of  a 
Lady  in  Waiting,'  2  vols.,  full  polished  green  calf, 
1908,  3Z.  17s.  Qd.  ;  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  '  Secret 
History  of  the  Courts  of  George  III.  and  IV.,' 
-three-quarter  calf,  31. 17s.  Qd.  ;  Howell's  '  Familiar 
Letters,'  full  calf  by  Morrell,  4Z.  ;  Croker's  edition 
•of  Boswell,  1839,  10  vols.,  full  calf,  236  extra 
plates,  Ql.  17s.  Qd.  ;  and  Rogers's  '  Table  Talk,' 
1856,  extended  to  2  vols.,  green  morocco,  4Z.  4s. 
There  are  first  editions  of  Swinburne.  Tennyson 
items  include  '  The  Tribute,'  a  collection  of  poems 
by  various  authors,  8vo,  original  cloth,  1837,  8s. 
Tennyson  contributed  110  lines,  a  portion  of  which 
was  republished  in  '  Maud  '  in  1855.  A  collection 
of  over  3,700  plates,  hand  coloured,  forms  a 
•complete  pictorial  history  of  female  costume  from 
1798  to  1900  inclusive.  The  Empire  costume 
was  introduced  into  England  by  Lady  Charlotte 
•Campbell,  youngest  daughter  of  the  5th  Duke  of 
Argyle.  Many  of  the  plates  contain  numerous 
figures,  so  that  over  11,000  dresses  are  represented. 
The  collection  is  in  4  vols.,  royal  folio,  three- 
quarter  morocco  extra,  281. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Smith's  List  67  contains  works 
on  America,  Old  English  Literature,  Topography, 
And  Family  History.  We  note  Rendle's  '  Old 
Southwark,'  1878,  11.  Is.  ;  Halliwell's  '  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  the  Tunes  of  the  Shakespeares, ' 


folio,  1864,  51.  5s.  (only  30  copies  privately  printed) ; 
and  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,' 
1662,  21.  10s.  There  is  a  fine  clean  copy  of 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  '  Old,  Old,  Very  Old  Man,' 
1703,  51.  5s.  ;  and  the  third  edition,  with  the 
excessively  rare  portrait,  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling's 
'  The  Monarchicke  Tragedies,'  1616,  red  morocco 
extra  by  De  Coyerley,  211.  Another  rare  book 
is  the  original  edition  of  Waller's  '  Divine  Medita- 
tions,' 1680,  31.  3s  Under  America  is  Mede's 
'  Diatribse  Pars  IV.,'  4to,  calf,  1652,  11.  5s. 
This  contains  Dr.  Twiss's  letters  to  Mr.  Meade, 
and  his  replies  as  to  the  first  peopling  of  America 
by  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  Devil.  Other  items 
include  '  Antiquarian  Repertory,'  4  vols.,  royal 
4to,  1807,  31.  3s.  ;  Baily's  '  The  Practice  of  Pietie,' 
1633,  21.  2s.  (this  copy  is  from  the  Isham  Library)  ; 
'  English  Martyrologie,'  by  a  Catholic  Priest 
(John  Watson),  1608,  21.  2s.  ;  Fletcher's  '  Christ's 
Victorie,'  1632,  Ql.  10s.  ;  and  Gilpin's  '  Damono- 
logia  Sacra,'  1677,  21.  2s.  There  are  items  under 
Charles  I.  and  II.  ;  and  under  James  I.  is  '  Workes, ' 
published  by  James  (Montagu),  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, folio,  calf,  with  the  royal  arms  in  gold, 
1616,  81.  8s.  The  verses  beneath  the  portrait 
have  been  lately  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  and  it 
may  have  been  issued  prior  to  the  book.  The 
traffic  problem  existed  as  far  back  as  1699,  for 
we  find  from  a  Proclamation  to  prevent  inter- 
ruptions by  hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  drays 
in  King  Street  and  Old  Palace  Yard,  that  the 
Lords  and  members  of  Parliament  were  frequently 
hindered  from  going  to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
folio,  broadside,  7s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton  of  Manchester  has  in  his 
Catalogue  169  several  first  editions  of  Dickens, 
including  '  David  Copperfield,'  original  cloth, 
11.  10s.  ;  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  11.  5s.  ;  and  '  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,'  11.  12s.  Qd.  Works  on  Heraldry 
include  Foster's  three  volumes  published  at  the 
cost  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  1904,  11.  10s.  Qd. 
The  Athenceum  said  of  these  :  "  By  the  issue  of 
these  great  works  of  reference,  Mr.  Foster  was 
doing  more  for  the  cause  of  genealogy  than  the 
whole  College  of  Heralds."  There  are  works 
under  Ireland  and  Lancashire.  A  set  of  Russell 
Smith's  "  Library  of  Old  English  Authors," 
47  vols.,  cloth  uncut,  1858-70,  is  Ql.  6s.  ;  '  The 
Paston  Letters,'  6  vols.,  printed  on  pure  rag  paper, 
1904,  21.  ;  and  "  The  Early  English  Dramatists," 
12  vols.,  privately  printed,  1905-8,  Ql.  10s. 


to 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  tl*  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

W.  J.  M.  ("Lord  Roberts").  -Outside  our 
province. 

T.  S.  M.  ("The  Case  is  Altered").  -See  5  S.  v. 
408;  vi.  16;  x.  276  ;  xi.  139. 

CORRIGENDUM.—  A  nte,  p.  54,  col.  2,  1.  27  for 
"  Shatley  "  read  Shotley. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (AUGUST). 


MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent   post  free    to    any   part   of  the    World   on    application. 

CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AMD  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OF    ESPECIAL    HABIT Y    AND    INTEKEST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PUKCHASED. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

BABE  BOOKS,  AUTOGBAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 

Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIB. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &      CO., 

104,   CHARINO   CROSS   ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  O., 
for  a  Quotation. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 
at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  AUGUST  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FBENCH    AND    QEKMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly     MACMILLAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1S99,  in  cloth  box,  318.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  2Z.  2«. 

***  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

•CANTABRIGIA      ILLU8TRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGQAN  (16901.      A  Series  of  Views  of  th«  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.       Edited, 
by  J.   WILLIS   CLARK.     Folio,  boards,  2Z 
bindings. 


Edited,    with   Introduction, 
Is.     And  in  various 


1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOE  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 
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The  Oldest   Horticultural   Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners9   Chronicle 

(The   'Times'   of  Horticulture.) 

3d.  WEEKLY.     Postage  |d.  15s,  YEARLY.     Post  free. 


FOR   SIXTY  YEARS  THE    LEADING   JOURNAL 


ITS   CONTRIBUTORS  COMPRISE   THE   MOST 

Experienced    British    Gardeners, 

AND   MANY  OF   THE   MOST 

Eminent   Men  of  Science 

AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 


IT    HAS   AN    INTERNATIONAL    EEPUTATION    FOR    ITS    ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  PLANTS. 


"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  faithfully  held  to  its  promises.  It  is  still,  to-day,  the  best  gardening 
journal,  being  indispensable  equally  to  the  practical  gardener  and  the  man  of  science,  because  each 
finds  in  it  something  useful.  We  wish  the  journal  still  further  success." — Garten  Flora,  Berlin,  Jan.  15. 

"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of  the  world,  and  an  historical 
publication.  It  has  always  excited  our  respectful  admiration.  A  country  is  honoured  by  the  possession 
of  such  a  publication,  and  the  greatest  honour  we  can  aspire  to  is  to  furnish  our  own  country  with  a 
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SCOTTISH    MARKET    CUSTOMS. 

AMONG  the  earliest  references  to  regula- 
tions regarding  trading  customs  is  one  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Lawys  of  the  Burghis  of 
Scotland,  mayk  and  ordanyt  be  the  Kyng 
David.'  It  is  to  the  effect  that  any  stall- 
holder in  a  market  connected  with  a  burgh 
must  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  per 
day  ;  and  if  the  merchant  had  a  covered 
stall  he  was  to  pay  for  custom  a  halfpenny 
on  the  market  day,  while  if  he  had  no 
cover  his  booth  was  mulcted  in  a  farthing. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  native  cuteness 
shown  in  the  regulations,  for  by  another 
rule  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  any  man 
or  woman  who  had  the  hardihood  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  burgh  to  buy 
goods  before  they  came  within  the  precincts 
thereof.  There  was  to  be  no  stealing  a 
march  on  one's  neighbour.  Good  govern- 
ment prescribed  the  dues  to  be  imposed,  and 
sales  must  follow  upon  the  basis  thus 
calculated.  Even  in  the  case  of  fish,  there 
were  no  picturesque  fisherwomen  to  be 
seen  offering  the  commodity  from  door  to 


door ;  all  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  market 
And  so  stringent  were  the  rules  that  any 
one  entering  the  town  at  night  With  a 
catch  of  fish  had  to  remain  until  the  market 
opened  next  morning. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  there  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  through  which  a  coach 
and  four  cannot  be  driven  if  there  is  a 
desire  to  escape  its  provisions.  Some  of 
the  sailors  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  more 
provisions  in  their  ships  than  were  necessary 
for  the  voyage,  and  on  these  daring  adven- 
turers an  embargo  was  laid.  Anything 
taken  with  them  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  case  was  to  be  declared  "  escheit,"  and 
"  applyit  and  inbrocht  to  our  Souerane 
Ladyis  use."  But  an  exception  was  declared 
in  the  persons  of  the  canny  folk  of  Irvine, 
Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  some  others. 
To  them  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
"  bakin  breid,  browin  aill,  and  aquauite  " 
to  the  Western  Isles,  for  the  purpose  of 
barter  among  the  inhabitants  thereof.  If  a 
concession  were  given  with  one  hand,  those 
west-coast  men  were  to  remember  that  a 
quo  was  required  for  the  quid.  No  one  was 
to  be  allowed  to  buy  from  strangers  coming 
to  the  burghs  in  ships  on  the  west  seas,  but 
only  from  men  at  the  free  ports.  They 
seemed  to  know  the  outs  and  ins  of  human 
life,  and  could  "  take  a  survey  "  of  daily 
necessities  in  those  far-off  days. 

By  an  Act  of  James  IV.  it  was  decreed 
thatr  fairs  and  markets  were  not  to  be 
held  on  holy  days  nor  within  kirks  or 
"kirkyairds."  A  special  restriction  was  put 
upon  the  sale  of  malt ;  this  produce  was 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  any  other  place 
than  in  open  market,  and  only  after  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock.  The  provost  and  bailies 
of  the  burgh  were  under  strict  orders  to 
see  that  these  provisions  were  carried  out, 
and  also  that  no  more  was  taken  for  the 
making  of  one  chalder  of  malt  than  one 
boll  of  barley. 

About  the  year  1540  it  was  found  that 
the  meal  and  "  utheris  wittalis "  market 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  held 
in  the  "  hie  gaitt "  of  the  town,  was  the 
means  of  drawing  together  "  ane  multitude 
of  vyle,  unhonest,  and  miserable  creatures," 
who  had  no  good  motives  in  being  there. 
With  the  view  of  removing  this  nuisance 
it  was  decreed  that  some  other  more  con- 
venient place  be  found  for  the  market, 
which  would  be  creditable  for  all  concerned. 
In  these  modern  days  there  are  exalted 
personages  who  hold  office  as  inspectors 
of  markets.  But  in  the  times  to  which  we 
are  referring  nobody  of  lower  rank  than  a 
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"  bailie "  was  thought  worthy  of  such  a 
post.  It  was  laid  upon  the  magistrates  of 
all  burghs  that  they  should  visit  the  markets 
on  every  lawful  day,  and  not  only  see  that 
all  the  rules  were  being  attended  to,  but 
also  set  a  price  on  the  fish  therein  exposed 
for  sale. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an 
Act  passed  by  James  IV.  preventing  markets 
being  held  on  holy  days.  It  was  found 
desirable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  it  to 
Sunday.  With  this  view  James  IV.  enacted 
that  its  purposes  should  be  so  applied.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  practice  both  in  burghs 
and  parishes  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of 
gaming  and  playing,  "  passing  to  taverns 
and  aillhouses,"  on  Sundays,  thereby  result- 
ing in  many  "remaining  fra  the  paroche 
kirk  in  tyme  of  sermone  and  prayers." 
To  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices,  severe 
penalties  were  imposed,  and  these  when 
recovered  were  to  be  "  applyit  to  ye  help 
and  relief  of  the  puyr  of  the  parochyne." 
There  was  tacked  on  to  this  an  enactment 
against  those  that  "  sueris  abhominabill 
aithis."  The  higher  the  station  in  life  the 
greater  the  offence — at  least  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  penalties.  Under  one  class 
we  find  prelates  of  the  Kirk,  "  erles,"  or  lords  ; 
a  baron  or  a  beneficed  man  conies  next, 
then  the  landed  proprietor,  vassal  or  f ewar  ; 
while  for  the  puir  folk  who  had  no  gear  it 
was  provided  that  they  be  put  in  "  stokis, 
joggs,  or  presonit  for  ye  space  of  four  houres." 
The  fair  sex  must  have  been  rather  addicted 
to  loud  expressions,  for  they  are  also  ^  taken 
into  consideration.  They  are  to  be  "weyit 
and  considerit  confprme  to  thair  blude  and 
estaite  of  their  pairties."  Whether  it  was 
found  that  bargains  could  not  be  concluded 
without  tempers  being  lost  is  not  stated, 
though  it  may  be  inferred,  but  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  appoint  censors  to  attend  the 
markets  to  imprison  profane  swearers. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Sautmarket  of 
Glasgow  ?  In  1594  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Estates,  by  certain  parties  interested, 
that  the  markets  of  Glasgow  were  too  much 
crowded  together.  Even  then  there  was  a 
desire  for  devolution.  The  petitioners  sug- 
gested that  the  bear  and  malt  market 
might  be  removed  to  the  head  of  Grey 
Friars  Wynd,  which  was  considered  a 
more  suitable  place.  The  Sautmarket  was 
found  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  its 
then  location,  as  it  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  brig  and  water  of  the  city,  and 
in  consequence  users  of  the  above  commodities 
were  put  to  great  expense  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  Wynd  head  to  the  bridge,  a 


distance  of  fully  a  mile.  Common  sense 
prevailed,  and  the  market  with  its  attendant 
glories  was  removed  "  to  the  auld  station, 
where  it  stude  for  the  common  benefits  of 
the  hail  inhabitants." 

In  1594  rather  an  interesting  case  arose 
in  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  market. 
Certain  of  the  bailies  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Canongate  stated  that,  the  Burgh 
of  Edinburgh  having  the  liberty  of  three 
free  markets  weekly,  at  which  all  the  lieges 
were  at  liberty  to  buy  "  fra  sone  to  sone,'" 
the  complainers  had  exercised  that  right.. 
Of  late  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  molest 
them,  and  they  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Council.  They  evidently  had  the* 
makings  of  a  case,  for  the  King  and  his. 
Council  remitted  the  consideration  of  the- 
complaint  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  and 
Session  to  decide  the  question. 

About  the  same  date  Perth  had  am 
example  of  the  ticklishness  of  interfering 
with  the  locality  of  these  stances.  When 
that  city  was  appointed  a  free  Royal  Burgh 
"the  Magistrates  and  inhabitants  thereof  for 
the  tyme,  willing  be  a  civile  and  politique  forme- 
of  government  to  advance  the  said  burgh  and  to> 
cause  the  same  flurische  in  welth  and  policie," 

appointed  a  fish  market  to  be  at  the- 
"  South   Gaitt,  at    that    part    thairpf    foir  anent 
Allareit    Chappell,    as  a   place    maiist    meit    and. 
commodious  thairto." 

After  a  time  influence  in  favour  of  another 
portion  of  the  town  prevailed,  and  it  was- 
removed  thither.  In  later  years  a  hankering 
after  the  old  site  asserted  itself,  and  the^ 
complaint  having  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mission, their  decree  was  "that  all  maner. 
of  sey  fische  cumand  to  the^  said  burgh  on 
horsbak  sould  be  streykini  and  sauld  in 
the  South  Gaitt." 

As  an  example  of  hoxv:  j jealously  the 
power  to  lay  on  taxation  or  customs  was 
guarded  by  those  in  authority;  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Ha  wick  may  be- 
referred  to.  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  on  his  own  behalf  and  in  the  interests 
of  his  tenants,  complained  that  certain 
bailies  of  the  town  had  imposed  a  tax  of 
40s.  on  "  everie  rude  of  twelff  score  rude 
of  land "  pertaining  to  Sir  James  in  the 
barony  of  Hawick.  To  this  the  laird 
objects,  as  it  is  "  bot  for  the  privat  use- 
of  the  personis  particularlie  above-written 
and  others  of  thair  societie  and  f ellowschip. " 
But  this  is  not  all. 

"  The  saidis  personis  committaa  mony  ma 
insolencyis,  oppressionis  and  wrongis  uponn  the 
said  Sir  James  tennentis  and  servandis  ;  stayis 
his  servandis  and  customaris  for  lifting  of  the- 
ordinair  and  dew  customs  of  the  town  of  Hawik_ 
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quhilkis  ar  onlie  proper  to  him  ;  and  thay  uplift 
the  same  thamsellfs  in  a  far  gritter  measour  and 
proportionn  nor  evir  the  said  Sir  James  or 
his  predicessouris  liftit  the  same.  Especialie, 
quhairas  the  said  Sir  James  tooke  onlie  aucht 
pennyis  of  a  load  of  victuall,  thay  tak  ane  ladle 
full  of  victuall,  quilk  wilbe  quadruple  the  availl 
of  aucht  pennyis  ;  and  quhairas  the  said  Sir 
James  tuke  onlie  twa  pennyis  of  a  stane  of  butter, 
cheis,  and  woll,  thay  tak  aucht  pennyis  of  everie 
stane,  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  cheis  ane  lock 
woll,  whilk  wilbe  worth  twelff  pennyis." 

Thus  ran  a  portion  of  the  indictment.  In 
this  case  the  King's  Advocate  intervened, 
and  the  defenders  stated 

"  that  same  taxation  was  set  doun  and  aggreit 
unto  with  ane  uniforme  consent  of  the  bailleis, 
counsaill  and  haill  communitie  of  the  town  of 
Hawik  for  the  publict  and  common  effairis  and 
causis  of  the  towne,  as  namelie  for  paying  of  the 
debtis  contractit  be  thame  the  tyme  of  the 
visitationn  of  the  said  toun  with  the  plaige,  the 
repairing  of  the  kirk  bell,  paying  of  thair  minis- 
teris  stipend,  biggeing  of  thair  tolbuith,  and 
defraying  of  the  chairgeis  quhilkis  thay  debursit 
in  resisting  of  the  said  Laird  of  Drumlanrig  his 
troublesome  persuitis." 

But    it    was    of    no   fcvail.      The    Lords  of 

Council 

"  having  lykewise  at  grite  lenth  hard  both  the 

saidis  partyis  uponn  the  remanent  pintis,  heads, 

and  articlis  of  this  camplaint,  and  being  weill  and 

throughlie    advisit   with    all   that   wes    proponit, 

reasoned,  and  allegeit  be  thame, ' ' 

remit  the  question  of  law  to  the  Lords  of 
Session,  and  find  that  the  defenders  had 
done  wrong  r 

"  in  lifting  and  taking  of  custome  fra  his  Majesteis 
subjectis  for  the  commoditeis  and  goodis  quhilkis 
ar  boght  and  sauld  in  thair  mercat." 

The  spirit  of  "  wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me  " 
received  a  shaking  on  its  pedestal — the 
King's  writ  must  run. 

J.  LINDSAY  HILSON, 


FIENNES   OF    BROUGHTON. 

MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY,  in  his  useful  notes 
on  '  Oxford  Parliamentary  Leaders  in  the 
Civil  War,'  ante,  p.  82,  fell,  he  must  forgive 
me  for  saying,  into  a  bad  error  when,  upon 
mentioning  William  Fiennes,  first  Viscount 
Saye  and  Sele  ('  D.N.B.'  xviii.  433),  he 
described  the  connexion  between  the  family 
of  Fiennes  and  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  "  mythical." 
Nothing  concerning  Wykeham' s  kin  is  better 
established  than  this  connexion. 

The  Bishop's  sister  Agnes,  generally 
known  as  Agnes  Champeneys,  had  a  daughter 
Alice,  and  this  daughter,  by1  her  marriage 
with  William  Perot,  had  three  sons,  William, 
Thomas,  and  John,  all  of  whom  took  the 
name  of  Wykeham.  See  the  settlement 


which  the  Bishop  made  of  the  manors  of 
Burnham  and  Brene,  Somerset,  in  1396,. 
when  William,  one  of  these  three  sons  of 
Alice  Perot,  was  about  to  marry  Alice 
Uvedale.  It  is  printed  in  Lowth's  '  Life  ' 
of  the  Bishop,  App.  No.  II.  This  William* 
who  has  generally  been  put  down  as  the- 
eldest  of  the  three,  seems  to  have  died  with- 
out issue  in  the  Bishop's  lifetime  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bishop's 
will  (also  printed  by  Lowth,  App.  No.  XVII.), 
and  his  brother  Thomas  is  named  in  the 
will  as  the  Bishop's  heir  ("  consanguineum 
meum  et  heredem  ").  Not  that  he  was,  to 
speak  strictly,  the  heir,  because  his  mother, 
Alice  Perot,  survived  the  Bishop,  and  was 
still  alive,  as  was  also  her  husband,  in 
1410.  See  the  document  printed  by 
Lowth,  App.  No.  III. 

This  Thomas  Wykeham  represented  Ox- 
fordshire in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1402,. 
1416,  1422,  and  1425  ;  and  was  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  in  1413,  1417, 
1426,  and  1430,  and  of  Hampshire  in  1416. 
He  received  knighthood  at  an  uncertain 
date,  later,  according  to  Shaw's  '  Knights,' 
than  Nov.,  1416.  In  the  licence  tocrenellate 
his  mansion  at  Broughton,  which  he  obtained 
in  1406,  he  is  styled  the  King's  esquire 
('Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,'  p.  161).  His. 
landed  estates  included  the  manors  of 
Broughton,  Oxfordshire  ;  Ashe,  Hants  ;  and 
Burnham,  Somerset  ('Feudal  Aids,'  ii.  348; 
iv.  186,  420).  These  were  all  properties  that 
the  Bishop  had  acquired  by  purchase  (see 
Moberly's  '  Life,'  2nd  ed.,  pp.  33,  165)  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wykeham  derived  title  to  them 
from  the  Bishop.  The  settlement  which 
the  Bishop  made  of  Broughton  in  1391  is 
printed  in  Collectanea  Top.  et  Gen.,  ii.  368. 
The  descent  of  Otterbourne,  Hants,  another 
manor  that  came  to  Sir  Thomas  from  the 
Bishop,  is  traced  in  *  Victoria  History  of 
Hants,'  iii.  441. 

Sir  Thomas  died  on  18  Oct.,  1443,  leaving 
as  his  heir  his  son  William,  then  aged  forty 
years  and  more  (Inq.  p.m.  22  Hen.  VI. 
No.  16) ;  and  this  son,  who  represented 
Bedfordshire  in  the  Parliament  of  1442, 
and  was  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in  1449, 
died  in  his  turn  on  18  Sept.,  1456,  leaving 
as  his  heir  his  daughter  Margaret,  then 
aged  twenty -eight  and  more,  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Fenys  or  Fiennes,  Kt., 
Lord  of  Saye  (Inq.  p.m.  35  Hen.  VI. 
No.  19).  This  Sir  William  Fiennes  was 
the  second  of  the  Barons  of  Saye  and  Sele 
by  writ  (see  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Peerage,'  vii.  64 
et  seq.),  and  Broughton  Castle  came  to  the 
family  of  Fiennes  by  reason  of  his  marriage 
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Margaret  Wykeham.  He  seems  to 
have  been  slain,  while  fighting  on  Edward 
IV.'s  side,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471  ; 
and  was  certainly  survived  by  his  wife 
Margaret,  who,  when  she  died  on  20  May, 
1477,  had  another  husband,  John  Hervy, 
but  left  as  her  heir  Richard  Fiennes,  aged 
six  years  and  more,  the  son  of  her  son  Henry 
Fiennes,  who  had  predeceased  her  (Inq.  p.m. 
17  Edw.  IV.  No.  45).  Three  inquisitions 
"were  taken  upon  her  death,  and  I  follow 
two  of  them  in  the  above  description  of  her 
Jieir — those  taken  respectively  at  Basing- 
«toke,  Hants,  and  at  Deddington,  Oxford- 
shire. According  to  the  third,  which  was 
taken  at  Wells,  Somerset,  the  grandson  who 
was  her  heir  was  named  Henry,  and  was  then 
aged  three  years  and  more.  Whether  that 
finding  was  but  a  mistake  or  was  due  to  some 
-customary  heirship  (in  favour  of  a  younger 
son)  appertaining  to  lands  mentioned  in 
the  inquisition,  I  do  not  know.  But  at  any 
Tate  Richard  Fiennes,  as  the  grandson  and 
heir  of  Sir  William  Fynes  de  Say  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  proved  in  1495  that  he  was 
born  at  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Friday 
before  Easter,  1471.  See  the  printed 
'  Calendar  Inq.  p.m.  Hen.  VII.'  (vol.  i.), 
~No.  1079.  This  Richard  Fiennes  was  the 
:great  -  great  -  grandfather  of  William,  first 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sele. 

I  have  attempted  thus  to  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  the  family  of  Fiennes  and 
"William  of  Wykeham,  not  only  because 
MB.  BAYLEY  has  called  it  mythical,  but  also 
because  in  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Peerage,'  vii.  66  n.  (a), 
Margaret  Wykeham' s  paternal  grandfather  is 
;said,  by  a  slip  that  is  liable  to  be  repeated, 
to  be  "  Sir  William  Wykeham,"  whereas 
he  certainly  was  Sir  Thomas.  H.  C. 
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<See  10  S.  ix.  21,  47,  83,  152,  211,  294,  397, 

431;  x.  183,  282;   xii.  24.) 

THE  following  is  the  second  instalment  of 
my  third  list  of  corrections,  omissions,  and 
suggestions : — 

Edwards  of  Nant  (Thomas),  known  as  the 
-"Cambrian  Shakespeare,"  b.  1738,  d.  1810. 
Wrote  several  dramas  and  poems.  His  portrait, 
-engraved  in  stipple,  appeared  in  1800. 

Ellicott  (Charles  John),  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  b. 
1819 ;  d.  15  Oct.,  1905.  Chairman  for  eleven 
years  of  the  company  of  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament.  Author  of  many  works  on  theology 
and  Biblical  criticism  besides  his  great  Bible 
Commentary. 

Enfield  (William),  1741-97.  Add:  Wrote  in 
'Conjunction  with  Perry  the  first  '  History  of 
-Liverpool,'  folio,  pub.  at  Warrington,  1773. 


Feilde  or  Field  (John),  d.  1588.  Add:  Trans- 
lator of  Calvin's  '  Thirteen  Sermons  on  Free 
Election,'  1579;  'Four  Sermons  of  matters  very 
profitable,'  1579 ;  and  '  Prayers  on  Hosea,'  1583. 

Fetherstone  or  Featherstone  (Christopher). 
Translator  of  Calvin's  commentary  on  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  1584,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1585, 
and  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.'s  'British  Thunderbolt,' 
1586. 

Fielding  (Thomas).  Compiler  of  '  Select  Pro- 
verbs of  All  Nations,'  1824. 

Fitzsimon  (Henry),  1566-1643.  Add:  Wrote 
a  '  Catholike  Confutation  of  John  Rider's  Clayme 
of  Antiquitie,'  1608  ;  '  Reply  to  Rider's  Rescript,' 
1608. 

Fleming  (Abraham),  1552  P-1607.  Add  : 
Author  of  a  *  Registre  of  Hystories.  Trans,  from 
^Elianus,'  1576. 

Flower  (Sarah),  wife  of  C.  E.  Flower  (q.v.  10  S.  x. 
185),  d.  July,  1908.  Bequeathed  her  house  and 
grounds,  with  about  12,OOOL,  to  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Fludd  (Robert),  1574-1637.  Add:  Author  of 
'  Integrum  Morborum  Mysterium  sive  Medicinse 
Catholics;  Tractatus,'  1631.  Add  "  De  Fluctibus" 
to  his  pen-names. 

Foard  (James  T.),  barrister.  Author  of 
1  Moral  Dignity  of  Shakespearian  Drama,'  1858  ; 
'  Life  of  Francis  Bacon,'  1861  ;  '  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Freight,'  1880  ; 
'  Genesis  of  "  Hamlet,"  '  1889  ;  '  Shakespeare's 
Alleged  Forgery  of  a  Coat  of  Arms,'  1890  ;  '  On 
"  Macbeth,"  '  1893  ;  '  Bacon-Shakespeare  Craze,' 
1895  ;  '  Shakespeare's  Probable  Connection  with 
Lancashire,'  1896 ;  '  Dramatic  Dissensions  of 
Jonson,  Marston,  and  Dekker,'  1897  ;  '  More 
Silly  Stories  about  Shakespeare,'  1898  ;  '  Shake- 
speare's Mission. .  ^. as  Dramatic  Poet,'  1898; 
'  Some  Caprices  of  Criticism,'  1898  ;  'On  the 
Law  Case  :  Shylock  v.  Antonio,'  1899  ;  '  Some 
Recent  Biographies  of  Shakespeare,'  1900  ; 
'  Joint  Authorship  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,' 
1900. 

Ford  (Robert),  d.  at  Glasgow,  1905,  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  Edited  '  Robert  Fergusson's 
Poems.'  Author  of  '  Thistledown  '  and  '  Vaga- 
bond Songs.' 

Foster  (Joseph).  Edited  '  Alumni  Oxonienses,' 
1887-91. 

Fuller  (Thomas),  1654-1734,  physician.  Add :  Pro- 
bably born  at  Hellingly.  He  was  not  born  at  Rose- 
hill  (as  stated  by  '  D.N.B.') ;  that  residence  only 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  remote  branch  of  his 
family  half  a  century  later  (see  pedigree  in  Berry's 
'  Sussex  Genealogies  ')•  The  further  remarks  of  the 
'D.N.B.'  upon  the  Fuller  family  and  the  iron 
industry  are  open  to  grave  question. 

GastreU  (Rev.  Francis),  b.  1707(?),  d.  1768. 
Nephew  to  Francis  Gastrell,  Bp.  of  Chester. 
Purchased  in  1752  New  Place,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  formerly  Shakespeare's  property.  De- 
stroyed the  house  and  the  poet's  mulberry  tree 
in  a  fit  of  spleen  in  1759,  earning  thereby  a 
scathing  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  error  to  have  been 
Vicar  of  Stratford,  in  his  '  Stratford-on-Avon,' 
1904,  p.  299. 

Golding  (Arthur),  1536-1605?  Add:  Trans- 
lator of  Calvin's  commen taries  upon  Daniel,  1570  ; 
and  of  his  sermons  upon  Job,  1574 ;  Ephesians, 
1577 ;  and  Deuteronomy,  1583. 
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Goldney  (Edward).  Author  of  '  Scriptural 
Counsel,'  1770  ;  "  Infallible  Remedies  for  the 
Perfect  Cure  of  all  National  Unhappiness. . .  .by 
E.  Goldney,  Gent.,  Widower,  hi  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  40th  in  constitution,  an  independent 
Freeholder  of  Wilts,"  1770. 

Green  (Samuel  G.),  D.D.,  b.  1822;  d.  Streatham, 
8  Sept.,  1905.  Editor,  and  afterwards  Secretary, 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Author  of 
'  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,' 1870  ;  '  Handbook  to  Church  History  '  ; 
'  Christian  Creed  and  Creeds  of  Christendom  '  ; 
and  many  other  works. 

Grego  (Joseph),  b.  1844(?),  d.  1908.  Author 
of  '  Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist,'  1880.  Illus- 
trator of  '  Gronow's  Reminiscences  and  Recol- 
lections,' 1889. 

Griffiths  (Major  Arthur),  d.  March,  1908. 
Author  of  '  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime,' 
'  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service,'  and  other  works. 

Grocott  (James)  of  Much  Woolton.  Author  of 
'  Almedo  :  a  Poem,'  1819. 

Grocott  (John  Cooper),  Attorney  and  Sergeant- 
at-Mace  of  Liverpool.  Author  of  '  Practice  of 
the  Borough  Court  of  Liverpool,'  1837,  probably 
the  first  provincial  work  dealing  with  local  law ; 
'  Index  to  Familiar  Quotations  from  British 
Authors,'  1854  ;  reprinted  1863, .  1866,  and  sub- 
sequently; and  several  other  Quotation  Handbooks. 

Haigh  (Arthur  Elam),  d.  1905.  Author  of 
'The  Attic  Theatre,'  1889.  Co-author  of  a 
*  Commentary  on  Virgil.' 

Hall  (Anthony),  1679-1723.  Add :  Edited 
Moll's  'Atlas  Geographicus,'  1711-17. 

Hall  (Elizabeth).     See  Barnard,  ante,  p.  25. 

Hall  (T.  B.).  Author  of  a  '.Flora  of  Liverpool,' 
1838. 

Hardman  (Frederick),  1814-74.  Add  :  Author  of 
'Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketches,'  1847,  reprinted 
1868  ;  '  Student  of  Salamanca,'  1847  (issued  anony- 
mously);  .'Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Central 
America,'  1852;  'Sigismund,'  1856;  'Spanish  Cam- 
paign in  Morocco,'  1860. 

Harmar  or  Harmer  (John),  1555-1613.  Add  : 
Translator  of  Calvin's  '  Sermons  upon  the  Com- 
mandments,' 1579. 

Hart  (Joan),  nee  Shakespeare,  d.  1646.  Sister 
of  the  poet.  Succeeded  to  the  Birthplace  pro- 
perty in  Henley  Street,  Stratford.  Married 
William  Hart. 

Hathaway  (Anne).  See  .Shakespeare  (Anne), 
post. 

Henley  (William  Ernest),  b.  Gloucester,  23  Aug., 
1849.  Author,  editor,  and  playwright. 

Hodges  (Anthony).  Translator  of  '  Achilles 
Tatius  :  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,'  1638. 

Home  (Robert),  1519-80  ?  Add  :  Translator 
of  Calvin's  '  Two  Godly  and  Learned  Sermons,' 
1584.  Issued  posthumously. 

Huggins  (William),  1820-84.  For  "  animal 
painter  "  read  "  painter."  He  painted  portraits, 
also  architectural  and  other  subjects,  in  addition 
to  animals. 

Hughes  (A.),  d.  1905.  Of  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Co-editor  of  the  '  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.' 
Contributed  to  The.  English  Historical  Review. 

Japp  (Alexander  Hay),  also  known  under  his 
pen-name  of  H.  A.  Page.  B.  Dun,  Forfarshire, 
1839  ;  d.  1905.  Author  of  '  Three  Great  Teachers,' 
1865  ;  '  Memoir  of  Hawthorne,'  1873  ;  '  Thoreau  : 


his  Life  and  Aims,'  1878  ;  and  other  works.. 
Sub -editor  of  Good  Words  and  Contemporary 
Review. 

Jebb  (Sir  Richard  Claverhouse),  M.P.  D.  Cam- 
bridge, 9  Dec.,  1905.  Editor  of  Sophocles' 
'  Electra,'  1867,  and  '  Ajax,'  1868.  Author  of 
'  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse,'  1873,, 
and  other  famous  works. 

Jervis  (Swynfen),  b.  1797,  d.  1867.  Author  of 
'  Proposed  Emendations  of  the  Text  of  Shake- 
speare,' 1860  ;  '  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of 
Shakespeare,'  1868. 

Johnson  (Lionel),  poet  and  critic.  B.  1867, 
d.  1902.  Author  of  '  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy  '  and 
two  volumes  of  verse. 

Johnson  (Michael),  b.  Cubley,  Derbyshire,, 
Lichfield  bookseller  and  magistrate.  Father  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Johnson  (Nathaniel),  b.  1712  (?),  d.  1737. 
Succeeded  his  father  (Michael  Johnson,  q.v.)  as 
a  bookseller  at  Lichfield.  Brother  of  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Johnstone  (David  Lawson).  D.  Edinburgh, 
13  Nov.,  1905.  Author  of  '  The  Mountain  King- 
dom,' '  Rebel  Commodore,'  and  other  stories- 
for  children. 

Kearsley  (George),  printer  and  publisher- 
Indicted  for  publishing  The  North  Briton.  Author 
of  '  The  Traveller's  Entertaining  Guide  through 
Great  Britain,'  1803. 

Kelvin  (William  Thomson,  first  baron),  b. 
Belfast,  26  June,  1824  ;  d.  1908.  President  of 
Royal  Society.  Author  of  many  scientific 
works.  Described  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as  the 
"  greatest  man  of  science  the  nineteenth  century 
produced." 

Lewkenor  (Sir  Lewis).  Translator  of  Torque- 
mada's  '  Spanish  Mandevile  of  Miracles,'  1600. 

Lewkenor  (Samuel).  Author  of  a  '  Discourse 
not  altogether  unprofitable  for  such  as  are  desirous 
to  know  the  Situation  and  Customs  of  foraine 
Cities  without  travelling  to  see  them,'  1600. 

Locke  (John),  1632-1704.  Add:  His  'Post- 
humous Works  '  issued  1706. 

Ludham  (John).  Translator  of  '  The  Practise 
of  Preaching,'  by  A.  Hyperius,  1577. 

WILLIAM  JAGGABD. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DIBIGIBLE  BALLOONS  ANTICIPATED. — The 
latest  volume  issued  by  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  (Camden  Third  Series,  vol.  xvi.), 
'Dispatches  from  Paris,  1784-1787,'  con- 
tains two  passages,  both  occurring  in  letters 
from  Dorset  to  Carmarthen,  which  have  a 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time,  when 
speculations  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  are  so  much  "  in  the  air." 

The  first  passage,  from  a  letter  written  in 
Paris,  16  Feb.,  1786,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Government  has  at  last  accepted  Monsr. 
Montgolfier's  proposal,  concerning  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  last  week. 
Thirty  thousand  livres  "are  to  be  granted  to  him 
in  advance  for  the  experiment,  and  if  it  succeeds, 
the  whole  of  his  expenses  will  be  paid,  without 
any  examination  of  his  accounts  ;  a  pension  will 
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be  granted  to  him,  and  every  honorary  reconi 
pense  bestowed  on  him  to  which  he  can  aspire 
He  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  means  o 
guiding  his  machine,  but  it  was  not  till  after  h 
had  declared  his  intention  of  offering  his  projec 
to  England  in  case  of  refusal  here,  that  it  wa 
accepted." 

The  second  extract  is  from  a  letter  datec 
28  Dec.,  1786  :— 

"  M.  Montgolfier  pretends  to  have  at  las 
•discovered  means  of  directing  the  course  o 
Balloons,  and  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  M.  de 
•Calonne  for  his  first  experiment,  which  is  to  be 
made  the  first  day  of  next  May,  when  he  engages 
"to  depart  from  a  town  in  Auvergne,  distant  from 
Paris  150  miles,  and  to  descend  at  or  near  the 
City  in  the  space  of  seven  hours.  I  should 
almost  scruple  to  mention  to  your  Lordship 
^in  undertaking  so  extraordinary,  had  I  noi 
heard  from  exceedingly  good  authority  thai 
«uch  a  plan  is  seriously  in  agitation.  Greal 
credit  is  given  to  M.  Montgolfier's  superior  skil 
in  these  matters,  and  that  gentleman's  friends 
are  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  his  success 
The  weight  he  proposes  to  carry  exceeds  thai 
of  a  waggon  load." 

It  has  taken  some  120  years  to  render 
Montgolfier's  ambitions  practicable,  and  but 
for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  oil-wells, 
and  the  invention  of  light  motors  using  this 
kind  of  fuel,  the  conquest  of  the  air  might 
still  have  been  as  problematical  as  it  was 
when  Dorset  wrote.  J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

AVIATION  :  EAKLY  ATTEMPTS. — At  10  S. 
xi.  8,  98,  145,  425,  and  465  have  been 
supplied,  by  various  contributors,  some 
very  interesting  particulars  concerning  at- 
tempts at  aerial  navigation.  I  have  just 
come  upon  an  account  of  a  Jewish  flying 
man  in  the  columns  of  The  Jewish  World 
of  the  30th  ult.  This  early  navigator  of 
the  air  was  one  Otto  Lilienthal,  who  is 
styled  in  this  article  the  "  pioneer  and  martyr 
of  aerial  flight."  The  article,  interesting 
though  it  is,  is  too  long  for  reproduction 
here  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was 
born  in  May,  1848,  at  Anklam. 

"  Lilienthal,  who  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
experimented  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  not 
until  1891  that  he  made  his  first  flight;  and 
five  years  later,  on  August  9th,  at  Rhinow,  his 
machine  was  caught  and  tipped  over  by  a  gust 
of  wind  when  he  was  fifty  feet  in  the  air.  One 
of  the  wings  of  his  machine,  which  had  been 
damaged  in  a  previous  flight,  had  not,  unfor- 
tunately, been  properly  repaired,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  way.  The  machine  turned 
a  complete  somersault ;  Lilienthal  came  crashing 
to  the  ground,  and  was  instantly  killed." 

An  illustration  of  the  machine  is  given  in 
The  Jewish  World,  and  if  it  looks  a  little 
peculiar  to  us,  it*  is  certainly  not  stranger 
than  some  of  those  with  which  we  are 
getting  acquainted  from  day  to  day. 


Lilienthal  did  not  use  a  motor,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  "glide" 
in  the  air.  The  machine  to  which  he  trusted 
himself  consisted  of  "  two  large  wings," 
which  measured  23  feet  from  tip  to  tip  ; 
they  were  made  of  calico,  supported  on  a 
framework  of  wicker.  It  had  also  a  "  tail." 
He  hung  between  the  two  wings,  with  his 
arms  over  the  framework,  as  by  this  plan 
he  believed  he  could  counteract  the  currents 
of  air  which  constantly  threatened  to 
overturn  his  "  aeroplane."  He  experi- 
mented long  and  much,  but  it  is  clear  that 
over  his  first  machine  he  had  very  little 
control. 

"  Ultimately  he  secured  greater  stability  by 
fixing  a  pair  of  rigid  wings  over  those  which 
supported  him,  so  that  the  extra  surface  thus 
obtained  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  length  of 
the  wings." 

Although  not  very  successful  himself, 
Lilienthal  appears  to  have  left  behind  him 
much  that  has  been  useful  to  his  successors. 
W.  E.  HARLAND-QXLEY. 

Westminster. 

JOHNSONS  AT  WALSALL,  STAFFS. — The 
subjoined  extracts  are  from  F.  W.  Will- 
more' s  '  Registers  of  St.  Matthew's,  Walsall,' 
1890,  which  has  no  index,  and  therefore 
possibly  the  entries  have  not  been  collected 
before.  Hacket,  with  whom  there  are  two 
intermarriages,  is  a  distinctly  Lichfield 
name  ;  and  Wollaston,  and  I  believe  Birch, 
are  both  connected  with  that  town.  The 
association  of  the  Johnsons  with  Walsall 
seems  to  have  ceased  after  1643. 

John  Jonson  md.  Eliz.  Wathams,  28  July,  1582. 

John  Jonson  md.  Sibella  Hacket,  23  June,  1583. 

John  Jonson  md.  Agnes  Hackett,  19  Jan.,  1600. 
Deceased  wife's  sister  ?) 

Mr.  Hu'frery  Johnson  md.  Mary  Wollaston,  19 
Sept.,  1605. 

T'm'so  Jonson  md.  Edwd.  Birch,  25  May,  1585. 

Rich  (?)  Johnson  md.  John  Smith,  3  Aug.,  1643. 
(Which  is  the  woman  ?)  (?  Joan.) 

Thomas  Jonson  bapt.  8  Oct.,  1570. 

Agnes  Jonson  bapt.  2  Feb.,  1573. 

Agnes  Jonson  bapt.  18  May,  1575. 

Wm.  Jonson,  fil.  Job..,  bapt.  7  July,  1583. 

Abigail,  d.  Mr.  Johnson,  bapt.  28  Oct.,  1606. 

Eliza'  Johnson,  als.  Troghton,  bapt.  25  March, 
607. 

Nathannell  Johnson,  f.  Mr.  Johnson,  bapt. 
4  Feb.,  1607. 

Rd.  Jonson,  fil.  John,  bapt.  16  May,  1624. 

Rd.  Jonson  (?)  buried  24  Dec.,  1586. 
Sibell  Hackett,  uxor  John  Jonson,  buried  21 
iug.,  1599  (not  1575). 

Eliz.,  wife  of  John   Jonson,  bur.  30  June,  1632. 
Old  Richard  Jonson  buried  29  July,  1632. 
John  Jonson,  fil.  Fras.,  buried  17  May,  1635. 
John  Jonson  of  Walsall  buried  26  Sept.,  1640. 

THOMAS  JESSON. 
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KING'S  '  CLASSICAL  AND  FOREIGN  QUOTA- 
TIONS.' (See  10  S.  ii.  231,  351  ;  iii.  447  ; 
vii.  24 ;  ix.  107,  284,  333  ;  x.  126,  507  ; 
xi.  247.) — Among  the  '  Adespota  '  is  No.  3053: 
"II  fut  historien,  pour  rester  orateur.  .  .  . 
Supposed  to  have  been  said  of  Livy." 

The  author  is  Taine,  the  reference  *  Essai 
sur  Tite  Live,'  Introduction,  p.  9  (Paris, 
1856).  The  passage  runs  thus  : — 

"  Cette  eloquence,  comme  une  source  trop 
pleine,  ayait  besoin  de  s'epancher.  A  d^faut  du 
present,  il  appliqua  la  sienne  au  passe'.  II  se  fit 
contemporain  de  la  r^publique  detruite,  et  plaida 
'  dans  1  antiquiW  ;  1'eloquence  6tant  '  pacifiee,' 
c'est-a-dire  interdite,  il  fut  historien  pour  rester 
orateur." 

I  learnt  in  some  correspondence  with  the 
late  Mr.  King  that  he  was  preparing  correc- 
tions and  supplementary  matter  for  a  new 
•edition  of  his  book.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
these  could  be  published. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

KEITH'S  MAYFAIR  MARRIAGES. — Parson 
Keith's  Chapel  in  Mayfair  apparently  has 
not  yet  had  its  historian.  J.  S.  Burn  in 
both  editions  of  his  interesting  volume  on 
*  The  Fleet  Registers '  provides  notices  of 
the  Mayfair,  Mint,  and  Savoy  Chapels  ; 
but  surely  Keith's  marrying  house  is  worth 
more  than  that.  The  late  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Tottenham  had  in  his  stock  of  old  deeds  a 
large  mass  of  papers  relating  to  this  chapel, 
and  a  few  of  the  marriage  licences  are 
before  me.  For  example,  on  an  oblong  piece 
of  parchment  bearing  a  five-shilling  stamp 
is  this  inscription  : — 

"21st  Oct.,  1748.  Whereas  Mr.  Joseph 
Hawksworth  of  Fulham  and  Mrs.  Mary  White 
of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Being  desirous 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  Matrimony  without 
the  publication  of  Banns,  Have  solemnly  declared 
that  they  are  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards, 
and  that  there  is  no  lawfull  impediment  by 
precontract,  by  any  other  marriage,  by  being  nearly 
related  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  any  other 
way  whatsoever :  that  they  are  of  no  better 
state  than  they  appear  to  be,  and  that  they  are 
not  under  the  care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
I  have  consented  that  they  be  married  at  ye 
New  Chapel  in  May  Fair. 

"  Ordinary  to  the  sd.  Chapel." 

Not  any  of  these  specimens  are  signed, 
and  the  fact  that  a  large  number  were  found 
together    suggests    that    these    licences    to 
marry    were    written    immediately    before 
the    actual    marriage,    and    therefore    they 
were  not  signed,  or  claimed  by  the  bride- 
grooms.    The  only  name  of  interest  occur- 
ring  in  the   licences   before   me  is   that   of 
•  William  Prujean  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

LONDON  TAVERNS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  a  list — either  printed  or  in  MS. — of 
the  principal  London  taverns,  eating-houses, 
and  ordinaries  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ? 

ARTHUR  IRWIN  DASENT. 

The  Dutch  House,  Hampton-ou-Thames. 

"  HARKA." — A  Reuter's  telegram  from 
Madrid,  published  in  The  Times  on  3  August, 
says  :  "  The  Moorish  chief  El  Gato,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  Kabyles,  has 
left  to  attack  the  harka." 

What  is  the  meaninjg  of  the  word  harka  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  an  Arabic  word,  and  I  gather 
from  the  context  that  it  may  mean  a  body 
of  rebels  or  insurgents.  Is  the  word  a 
derivative  of  the  Arabic  root  harak,  to  move, 
to  be  agitated,  whence  haraka,  insurrection, 
tumult  ?  According  to  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version,  the  verb  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  Proverbs  xii.  27,  "  The 
slothful  man  catcheth  not  his  prey,"  literally 
"  Slackness  doth  not  start  its  game." 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

FLYING  TURK. — In  the  extract  printed  at 
10  S.  x.  186  Bishop  John  Wilkins  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  Turk  in  Constantinople  who, 
according  to  Busbequius,  could  fly.  Can 
some  reader  supply  the  chapter  and  verse  in 
Busbequius' s  works  ?  L.  L.  K. 

V.  DE  Vos. — 1  should  feel  obliged  for  any 
information  concerning  a  painter  of  this 
name.  I  have  a  large  oil.  painting  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  with  figures  of  peasants 
and  animals,  signed  V.  De  Vos,  1871.  The 
picture  was  bought,  1  think,  at  an  exhibition 
in  Brussels  in  1872.  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  the  painter  in  the  ordinary 
works  of  reference.  I  want  to  learn  whether 
his  paintings  are  known,  and  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead.  L-  A.  W. 

Dublin. 

KENDALL=LYON. — Where  did  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  Edward  Kendall  to  Anna 
Maria  Lyon  take  place,  and  when  ?  He 
was  an  architect  of  London  and  Brighton, 
was  born  about  1775,  and  was  son  of  John 
Kendall,  who  married  Honor  Raper,  of 
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Aberford  by  York,   about   1773-4.     Hono 
Raper    was    descended    from    Edward    III 
Replies  direct.       W.  CLEMENT  KENDALL. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmorland. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Th 
following  lines  are  quoted  in  Momerie' 
*  Immortality  '  : — 

Soul  of  my  soul,  I  shall  meet  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest. 
Who  is  their  author  ?  C. 

The  following  quotation  is  found  in 
Wennington  Churchyard  (South  Essex)  ove: 
the  remains  of  Henry  Perigal,  who  died 
set.  97,  in  1898  :— 

One  of  those  unwelcome  preachers  who  thank 
lessly  reteach  their  teachers. 

Is  the  author  known  ?  MEDICULUS. 

PARODIES  OF  KIPLING  AND  THE  POET 
LAUREATE. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  i: 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  would  inforrr 
me  where  I  can  find  parodies  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  poems,  and  of  the  Poet  Laureate's 
Several  have,  I  believe,  been  published  in 
various  periodicals,  but  I  am  unable  to  trace 
them.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  infor- 
mation be  sent  direct  to  me. 

F.  A.  STANLEY  ADAM. 
14,  Lonsdale  Square,  Barnsbury,  N. 
[For  some  Kipling  parodies  see  9  S.  iii.  329.] 

NICHOLAS  HOBART  OF  LINDSEY,  SUFFOLK. 
—  Under  '  Sir  Thomas  Browne '  (ante, 
p.  36)  SIGMA  TAU  infers  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hpbart  pedigree.  I  am  anxious  to  identify 
Nicholas  Hobart,  who  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Bush.  She  lies  buried 
at  Lockerley  under  a  stone  which  records 
her  death  on  5  Sept.,  1701,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion states  that  she  was  wife  of  Matthew 
Barlow,  Doctor  of  Physic  (there  buried 
30  April,  1701),  and  widow  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Hobbard  of  Lindsey  in  Suffolk.  Anne 
Gifford,  widow,  of  Lockerley,  in  her  will 
dated  6  April,  4  Charles  II.,  bequeaths  to 
her  "  very  kind  and  loving  neighbour  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hubbart  her  silver  bowl.'* 

Lockerley  lies  between  East  Titherley  and 
Romsey  in  Hampshire.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Lockerley. 

HEWS  OR  HUSE  FAMILY. — William  Huse 
or  Hews  of  Hursley,  Winchester  (will  1688), 
is  very  illegibly  recorded  in  the  Hursley 
marriage  register  for  26  Jan.,  1675,  as  being 
father  of  Elizabeth  Huse,  married  to  Robert 
Forder  of  the  same  village.  Among  the 
burials  for  1629  is  also  that  of  "William 
Hewes,  senior."  In  a  somewhat  vigorous 
search  for  this  family  it  has  been  suggested 


that  this  name  may  have  been  intended 
for  Husse  (Hussey).  I  observe  under  'Hussey 
of  Slinfold '  (ante,  p.  3)  that  in  a  will  of 
1554  the  name  is  spelt  "  Hussee."  Any 
information  as  to  William  Hews  (Huse) 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  W.  M. 

Southampton. 

CRAYLE  CRAYLE,  ESQ.,  1721-80. — Will; 
any  one  kindly  lend  me  the  portrait  and. 
book-plate  of  the  above  gentleman  for 
purposes  of  reproduction  ? 

GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 
HA,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  Hyde  Park.. 

GOTHAM  AND  THE  GOTHAMITES. — With  a- 
view  to  its  inclusion  in  a  new  and  corrected 
edition,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  addi- 
tional information  about,  or  in  any  way 
bearing  upon,  the  Gothamite  legend,  not 
contained  in  my  book  '  All  about  the  Merry 
Tales  of  Gotham,'  1900.  I  shall  be  especially 
pleased  to  learn  of  references  in  old  English, 
literature  not  previously  noted. 

A.  STAPLETON. 
39,  Burford  Road,  Nottingham. 

THE  PRYOR'S  BANK,  FULHAM. — Did  Mr- 
Baylis,  the  creator  of  this  house  and  its- 
collections,  issue  any  catalogue  or  handbook 
of  the  contents  ?  I  am  curious  about  the 
origin  of  his  stained  glass  and  carved  wood- 
work. 

Is  an  annotated  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue,. 
May,  1841,  to  May,  1854,  available  for 
reference  in  any  London  library  ? 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

FOLK  SONG. — I  remember  three  lines  of  an* 
ancient  ballad  recited  to  me  when  a  child,, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  border  of 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  : — 

Franky  Well  went  out  to  plough, 

He  spied  a  lady  on  a  bough. 

Then  came  some  sort  of  tag  or  chorus  : — 

There  came  a  wild  boar  from  the  wood. 
Jan  any  one  refer  me  to  a  complete  copy  ? 

A.  H.  D. 

BIBLE  :     "  KNAVE   OF  JESUS   CHRIST." — 
!n  '  A  Sketch  of  the  Materials  for  a  New 
History  of  Cheshire  '  (Chelmsford  :    Printed 
and  sold  by  L.  Hassall ;    sold  also  by  Mr. 
~  awton,    Bookseller,    in   Chester ;     and   by 
Mr.    Bathurst,    Bookseller,    in    Fleet-street,. 
London,  1771),  p.  28,  note,  is  the  following  : 
"  The  old  English  translation  of  the  Bible  has- 
Paul  the  knave  of  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

n  which  translation,  and  in  what  place,  is 
>t.  Paul  thus  described  ? 

The  '  Sketch  '  is  anonymous,  but,  accord- 
ing to  an  entry  on  the  title-page  of  my  copy,. 
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it  was  "  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  F.S.A.,  who 
died  1819."  This  is,  I  think,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Matthew  Gregson,  who  formerly 
owned  the  book.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  attribute  the  '  Sketch ' 
to  Poote  Gower,  M.D.] 

GRAVESTONES  AT  JORDANS  :  WILLIAM 
PENN. — That  excellent  little  work  '  A  His- 
tory of  Jordans,'  by  Miss  Littleboy,  says 
that  the  small  headstones  marking  the  graves 
of  William  Penn  and  a  few  others  were 
set  up  in  1862-3.  This  is  probably  accurate, 
although  James  Thorne  ( '  Handbook  to 
the  Environs  of  London,'  i.  83),  writing  in 
1875,  says  :— 

"  No  stone  or  monumental  record  marks  the 
grave  of  Penn,  or  any  of  the  many  men  of  mark 
in  the  early  history  of  the  sect  who  were  buried 
along  with  him  in  this  Campo  Santo  of  Quaker- 
dom." 

Miss  Littleboy  also  adds  : — 

"  The  original  stones  were  probably  removed 
about  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  we  find  that 
the  yearly  meeting's  advice  against  the  use 
of  gravestones  as  a  departure  from  simplicity 
was  being  considered  in  the  monthly  meetings." 

This  provides  an  indefinite  suggestion  that 
some  form  of  memorial  identifying  Perm's 
grave  was  put  up  within  a  few  decades  of 
his  death.  Is  there  any  record  or  reference 
determining  this  ?  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 
[See  the  articles  at  10  S.  x.  334.] 

SPANISH   CHRISTMAS    CAROL. — Borrow   in 
his  '  Bible  in  Spain  '  says  a  carol  very  common 
in  that  country  commences  (as  he  translates 
it):— 
Once  of  old  upon  a  mountain,  shepherds  overcome 

with  sleep 
Near  to  Bethlehem's  royal  tower,  kept  at  dead 

of  night  their  sheep  ; 
Round  about  the  trunk  they  nodded  of  a  huge 

ignited  oak, 
Whence   the    crackling    flame,    ascending    bright 

and  clear,  the  darkness  broke. 

Can  any  one  give  me  the  original  and  its 
continuation  ?  O'DTJNLANG. 

MEYER  AND  HOPPNER  FAMILIES. — Is  any- 
thing known  of  Henry  Meyer  the  engraver, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Woolnoth  the 
engraver  ?  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Meyer 
the  engraver  and  painter,  and  great-nephew 
of  John  Hoppner  the  painter. 

Henry  Meyer  was  said  to  have  had  in  his 
possession  the  Meyer  papers  left  him  by  his 
paternal  aunt  Mary  Anne  (otherwise  Nancy) 
Meyer,  which  I  believe  would  throw  light 
on  the  Meyer  and  Hoppner  family  history. 
T.  CHAMBERLIN  TIMS. 

6,  Pare  Bean  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 


BACON  AND  ITALY. — Did  Francis  Bacon 
visit  Italy  ?  Surely  794  of  Bacon's  '  Natural 
History'  rings  true  as  being  described  at 
first  hand  : — 

Experiment  Solitary,  touching  the  Super- 
Reflexion  of  Eccho's. 

There  is  in  the  City  of  Ticinum,  in  Italy,  a 
Church,  that  hath  Windowes  only  from  above. 
It  is  in  Length  an  Hundred  Feet,  in  Breadth 
Twenty  Feet,  and  in  Height  neare  Fifty  ;  Having 
a  Doore  in  the  Middest.  It  reporteth  the  Voice, 
twelve  or  thirteene  times,  if  you  stand  by  the 
Close  End-Wall,  over  against  the  Doore. 

The  Eccho  fadeth,  and  dyeth  by  little  and 
little,  as  the  Eccho  at  Pont-charenton  doth. 
And  the  Voice  soundeth,  as  if  it  came  from  above 
the  Doore. 

.And  if  you  stand  at  the  Lower  End,  or  on 
Either  Side  of  the  Doore,  the  Eccho  holdeth  ; 
But  if  you  stand  in  the  Doore,  or  in  the  Middest 
just  over  against  the  Doore,  not.  Note  that  all 
Eccho's  sound  better  against  Old  walls  than 
New  ;  Because  they  are  more  Drie,  and  Hollow. 

W.  H.  M.  GRIMSHAW. 

EPWORTH  PARSONAGE  GHOST. — Is  there 
any  explanation  why  the  ghost  at  Epworth 
Parsonage  was  called  "  Old  Jeffrey  "  ?  Had 
a  man  of  that  name  died  at  the  Parsonage  ? 
Was  the  house  completely  destroyed  by 
the  fire  in  the  Rev.  S.  Wesley's  time  ? 

JAMES  TALBOT. 
[For  "  Old  Jeffrey  "  see  9  S.  xi.  396.] 

Miss  NASH  AT  ORCHIES. — Who  was  Miss 
Nash,  mentioned  in  *  The  Annual  Register ' 
for  1792  as  having  been  ill-treated  by  the 
French  soldiers  at  Orchies  ?  and  in  what 
manner  was  she  ill-treated  ? 

JAMES  TALBOT. 

Dublin. 

JACOB  COLE. — I  am  desirous  of  learning 
the  present  address  of  the  representatives 
of  Jacob  Cole  &  Son,  hatters,  who  carried 
on  business  at  8,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 
till  1865,  when,  it  is  believed,  the  firm  was 
called  Cole  &  Williamson.  The  object  of 
the  inquiry  is  to  learn  if  Jacob  Cole,  who 
besides  being  a  hatter  was  a  writer  of 
comic  verses,  wrote  the  song  of  the  Broderers' 
Company,  printed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  12  April, 
1856  (2  S.  i.  285).  C.  H. 

ROBERT  SLADE. — In  the  Visitation  of 
Huntingdon,  1613,  a  pedigree  of  Robert 
Slade  is  given  as  follows.  Richard  Slade  of 
Huntingdon  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Spenser  of  Patenham,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  Thomas,  Robert,  and 
Rosa.  At  the  time  of  the  Visitation  Robert 
was  living  at  Elington,  Hunts,  and  was 
unmarried.  I  believe  he  married  later,  but 
cannot  find  the  name  of  his  wife.  Can  any 
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reader  give  me  this  information,   and  also 
names   and   particulars    of   any    of   his    de- 
scendants ?  G.  SLADE. 
Walcot,  Alexandra  Park,  Harrogate. 

SPAKE  FAMILY. — I  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  parentage  of  Samuel  Spare, 
who  was  born  about  1674,  and  went  to 
America.  In  1670  there  was  a  John  Spare 
living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields.  We  presume  he  was  the  father  of 
Samuel.  John  Spare  had  two  actions  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  about  that  date.  What 
is  known  about  tlie  Spare  family  at  that 
time  ?  AMERICAN. 

"  SKYLE." — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  from  '  Dives  et  Pauper  '  ? 

Pauper.  Every  Mass  saying  is  a  mind  making 
of  Christ's  passion. 

Dives.  The  Skyle  is  good,  say  forth. 

O.   S.  T. 

"  MOON-DOG,"  WEATHER  SIGN. — What  is 
a  moon-dog  ?     Mr.  T.,  a  retired  fisherman 
and  sailor,  is  weather-wise.     His  wife  said 
.  to  me  : — 

"When  Mr.  B.  asked  him  about  it,  he  told  him 
not  to  touch  his  hay  till  this  week.  <  The  moon  will 
be  filling  then,  and  we  shall  have  fine  weather.'  He 
says,  you  know,  that  there  are  sun-dogs  and  moon- 
dogs.  When  the  moon-dog  is  on  one  side  of  the 
moon,  the  weather  will  be  fine ;  when  it  is  on  the 
other,  it  will  be  rainy.  When  the  dog  is  lying 
down,  it  will  rain.  When  it  is  standing  up  and 
bristling,  it  will  be  fine." 

NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

MACAULAY  ON   LITERATURE. — Kindly  tell 
me  where  in  Macaulay's  work  the  following 
majestic  eulogium  of  literature  appears  : — 
In  the  dark  hour  of  shame  I  deigned  to  stand 

Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side. 
On  a  far  shore  I  soothed  with  tender  hand 

Through   months  of   pain  the  sleepless  bed  of 

Hyde. 
I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 

To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of   the   bright  ranks   that  guard   th'    Eternal 
Throne. 

I.  X.  B. 

'  THE  YAHOO  '  :    '  THE  NAKED  GOSPEL.' 

I  should  be  pleased  if  one  of  your  readers 
would  tell  me  the  author  of  a  small  book 
I  have,  called  '  The  Yahoo :  a  Satirica 
Rhapsody,'  New  York,  H.  Simpson,  1830 
How  was  the  book  received  when  published  ' 

I  also  have  '-The  Naked  Gospel,'  by  i 
True  Son  of  the  Church  of  England,  1690 

T.  H.  L. 


['  The  Naked  Gospel  '  is  by  Arthur  Bury, 
who  is  included  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'J 


D.D. 


"  No  FLOWERS." — This  addendum  to 
announcements  of  deaths  has  become  very 
common  in  recent  years.  Can  any  -one 
say  at  what  date  it  was  first  used  ?  Is 
the  objection  to  flowers  at  funerals  based 
on  a  religious  or  similar  reason  ?  or  is  it 
merely  personal  ?  F.  W.  READ. 


"  BOURNE  "  IN  PLACE-NAMES. 
(10  S.  xi.  361,  449.) 

THE  subject  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  contro- 
versy with  PROF.  SKEAT  seems  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  in  snippets.  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
in  his  reply  is  able  to  choose  a  number  of 
names  to  fit  his  argument ;  but  he  leaves 
out  those  which  prove  that  towns  were 
often  named  from  rivers.  He  remarks  that 
"  we  have  no  town  called  Severn  or  Medway, 
or  Clyde  or  Tay."  True  about  Severn  ;  but 
as  to  Medway,  the  name  Maidstone  was, 
I  believe,  Medwsegestun  in  Anglo-Saxon  = 
Medway's  town.  When  the  Cymri  fixed 
their  capital  on  the  Clyde,  they  called  it 
Alcluith  =  the  cliff  on  the  Clyde  ;  but  the 
name  which  it  retains  is  that  by  which  it 
was  known  to  the  Goidhelic  enemies  of  the 
Cymri,  Dunbarton=cfom  Bretan,  the  fortress 
of  the  Britons. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  writes  about  the  contrast 
in  method  between  "  our  simple  ancestors," 
who  were  content  to  ignore  the  proper 
name  of  a  stream,  and  "  our  more  enlightened 
selves,"  who  must  have  a  specific  name  for 
every  rivulet.  I  am  able  to  quote  a  con- 
verse instance,  where  the  ancient  name  of  a 
stream  has  fallen  out  of  local  use.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  one  of  the  Hertfordshire  streams 
mentioned  in  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  second 
extract  from  Leland's  'Itinerary.' 

Fishing  some  years  ago  in  the  stream  that 
flows  through  Cassiobury  Park,  I  asked  the 
gamekeeper  what  was  its  name.  "  Well, 
sir,"  he  replied,  "it  have  a  name,  sure 
enough,  but  dang  me  if  I  can  remember  un. 
We  just  calls  it  the  river."  ^Presently  one 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  bailiff  came  along,  to 
whom  the  keeper  referred  my  question, 
extracting  a  similar  answer.  Later  in  the 
day  the  bailiff  returned  that  way,  and 
accosted  me  with — "I've  found  out  that 
name,  sir  :  the  river  used  to  be  called  the 
Gade,  but  they  just  call  it  the  river  now." 
This  is  the  stream  which  gives  a  name  to 
Gaddesden. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  lay  down  even 
a  general  rule  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to 
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be  a  matter  of  accident  whether  a  town  be 
named  from  the  stream  or  the  stream  from 
the  town.  In  this  county  (Wigtownshire) 
there  are  three  streams  of  river  dimensions 
— to  wit,  the  Cree,  the  Bladenoch,  and  the 
Luce,  all  ancient  names  which  have  been 
transferred  to  villages  on  their  banks,  viz., 
Oreetown,  Bladenoch,  Glenluce,  and  New 
Luce.  Sometimes  the  river-name  is  empha- 
sized, as  Newcas  tie-up  on-Tyne,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  Berwick-on- Tweed  ;  sometimes 
it  stands  alone  as  the  name  of  a  town,  as  in 
Annan  and  Girvan. 

When  COL.  PRIDE AUX  talks  of  "  our  simple 
ancestors "  being  content  with  generic 
names  for  streams,  he  ignores  the  wonder- 
fully minute  picture  of  primitive  Britain 
presented  by  the  specific  names  conferred 
automatically  by  Celtic  and  Saxon  settlers. 
Every  rivulet  in  our  moors  has  its  separate 
title,  either  denoting  peculiarities  of  cur- 
rent, soil,  or  colour,  or  commemorating 
men,  animals,  or  vegetation  distinguishing 
the  environment.  Font's  maps  of  Scot- 
land, surveyed  about  1590,  and  engraved  in 
Blaeu's  Atlas  sixty  years  later,  contain 
hundreds  of  such  names,  which  continue  in 
current  use. 

COL.  PBIDEAUX  mentions  Plymouth  and 
Plympton  as  names  from  rivers  ;  why  does 
he  omit  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  Collumpton, 
Exeter,  &c.,  in  the  same  county  ?  Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  Dublin,  Arundel,  Itchenstoke, 
Tynemouth — town  and  village  names  taken 
from  streams  are  almost  innumerable. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  argument 
-at  the  second  reference.  We  are  told  that 
a  settlement  beside  a  bourne,  which  began 
with  a  single  mill,  would  be  called  a  mill 
at  the  bourne,  and  then  a  Milbourn.  Such 
was  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  way  of  forming 
compounds.  Our  ancestors  would  have 
called  such  a  mill  by  the  name  of  Bourn-mill. 
It  was  the  bourne  itself  that  was  at  first 
distinguished  from  other  streams  by  being 
called,  specifically,  the  mill-bourne. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  village  of  Shal- 
bourne  in  Wiltshire."  Just  so  ;  for  Shal- 
bourne means  "shallow  bourne,"  and  the 
epithet  "  shallow  "  distinguished  this  stream 
from  other  streams,  not  from  other  villages. 
When  people  applied  the  name  to  the 
village,  that  also  became  Shalbourne  ;  and 
when  they  forgot  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  stream,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  applied  to  the  village,  they  made  a 
new  compound,  and  called  it  "  Shalbourne 
water,"  i.e.,  "  Shallow-stream-stream." 


The  word  ford  gives  us  a  large  number  of 
place-names  in  the  same  way.  Thus  Shal- 
ford  and  Shelf ord  mean  (as  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  proved)  "  shallow  ford."  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  name  of  the  ford  was  due  to 
that  of  the  village,  but  conversely. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

I  would  instance  as  a  companion  to  the 
German  Paderborn  the  Russian  Kimburn 
or  Kin  burn,  the  fort  in  the  Black  Sea  which 
was  captured  by  the  allied  French  and 
English  troops  in  1855.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 


"  THE  SARACEN'S  HEAD,"  SNOW  HILL 
(10  S.  xii.  65). — The  carriers  from  Witney  in 
Oxfordshire  came  to  "  The  Saracen's  Head  " 
"  without  Newgate,"  and  lodged  there,  no 
doubt  bringing  with  them  many  a  wagon- 
load  of  blankets,  Witney  duffels  or  pilot 
cloths,  wagon  and  barge  tiltings,  gloves, 
malt,  &c.,  since  that  town  was  famous  from 
early  times  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
commodities.  The  old  inn  was  the  resting- 
place  also  for  the  carriers  and  wainmen 
from  Leicestershire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Gloucester  city  (Taylor's 
'  Carriers'  Cosmographie ').  In  1752  the 
Exeter  fast  coach  left  "  The  Saracen's 
Head "  on  Snow  Hill  every  Monday  "  for 
the  better  conveyance  of  travellers  "  (Salis- 
bury Journal  of  that  year). 

"Next  to  this  church"  (i.e.  St.  Sepulchre's), 
says  Stow,  "  is  a  fair  and  large  inn  for  receipt 
of  travellers,  and  hath  to  sign  '  The  Saracen's 
Head.'  '  The  hostelry  appears  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  an  early  local  post- 
office,  to  judge  from  the  following  notice 
in  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  25  Sept.,  1741  :— 
General  Post  Office,  London,  Sept.  23,  1741. 

Whereas  the  Post-Boy  carrying  the  North  and 
Peterborough  Mails  this  Morning  from  London 
to  Enfield,  dropt  the  Peterborough  Mail  between 
this  Office  and  that  Place,  which  contain'd  the 
following  Bags,  viz.,  Boston,  Spalding,  Peter- 
borough, Louth,  and  Horncastle ;  the  Post- 
Master-General  thinks  proper  to  give  the  Publick 
this  Notice,  that  such  Persons  as  may  have  sent 
Bills  or  Notes  in  any  of  the  said  Bags,  may  take 
such  Measures  as  they  think  proper :  And 
whoever  shall  find  the  said  Mail  and  Bags  entire, 
and  bring  them  to  this  Office,  shall  have  a  Guinea 
Reward,  to  be  paid  by  Joseph  Plaisto,  Pest- 
Master,  at  '  The  Saracen's  Head  '  on  Snow-Hill, 
by  whose  Servant's  Negligence  this  Accident 
happen'd.  By  Order  of  the  Post-Master-General. 
J.  D.  BARBUTT,  Secretary. 

From  the  courtyard  of  "The  Saracen's 
Head"  (of  which  there  is  a  water-colour 
illustration  in  the  Crace  Collection,  British 
Museum,  portfolio  xxvii.  81)  the  coach 
set  out  conveying  Squeers  with  his  un- 
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happy  pupils,  including  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
to  Dotheboys  Hall,  the  inn  having 
been  the  head-quarters  of  Squeers  when 
he  visited  London.  The  aspect  of  the  inn 
in  its  latter  days  is  graphically  described  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  '  Nicholas  Nickleby  '  ; 
but  surely  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger, 
in  his  '  Notes  on  some  Dickens  Places  and 
People'  (Pall  Mall  Magazine,  July,  1896), 
means  "  The  Saracen's  Head,"  and  not 
"  The  Belle  Sauvage,"  when  alluding  to  a 
Dickens  spot  which  disappeared  with  the 
construction  of  Holborn  Viaduct. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

I  have  met  the  name  of  one  real  person 
who  made  use  of  the  old  "  Saracen's  Head  " 
near  St.  Sepulchre's.  This  was  the  humble, 
but  remarkable  soldier's  daughter  and  wife 
Mary  Anne  Wellington,  whose  adventurous 
career  was  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Wellington, 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Gibraltar, 
where  she  was  born  in  1789.  She  there 
married  Thomas  Hewitt  of  Hingham  (son, 
it  is  said,  of  a  Norfolk  squire),  who  was  in  the 
band  of  the  48th  Regiment.  In  1808,  being 
ordered  to  Lisbon  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  France,  Hewitt  sent  his  wife  to 
Portsmouth.  Passing  through  London,  on 
her  way  to  her  mother-in-law's  in  Colchester, 
she  stayed  at  "  The  Saracen's  Head  "  (p.  73). 
She  afterwards  returned  to  Portugal,  and 
with  her  husband  passed  through  many 
adventures  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
behaving  with  courage  and  ability  in  all. 
She  died,  a  widow,  and  aged,  at  Norwich. 

As  "  The  Saracen's  Head  "  was  a  very  old 
London  inn,  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  named  after  the  renowned 
Roger  the  Saracen,  celebrated  by  Ariosto 
('  Orlando  Furioso,'  Books  I.,  II.,  III.), 
who,  according  to  the  genealogists  (Halliday, 
'  House  of  Guelph '),  was  an  ancestor, 
through  Charlemagne  and  the  house  of 
Este-Guelph,  of  Edward  VII.  D.  J. 

MR.  HIBGAME  is  evidently  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  note,  that  the 
"  old  hotel  immortalized  by  Dickens  in 
'  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  Lord  Nelson  slept  there  when  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Navy,"  had  no  connexion 
with  the  modern  hotel  that  finally  closed 
its  doors  on  the  3rd  of  July,  except  that 
it  bore  the  same  name.  The  new  "  Saracen's 
Head "  was  not  nearly  on  the  same  site. 
The  "  Saracen's  Head  "  of  Dickens  and  of 
Nelson  was  one  of  the  coaching  inns,  with 
a  spacious  inn-yard,  and  was  situated  upon 


old  Snow  Hill,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now 
remains,  I  believe,  except  a  portion  of  the 
roadway  and  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
to  which  the  old  inn  was  almost  adjacent. 
F.  A.  RUSSELL. 
4,  Nelgarde  Road,  Catford,  8.E. 

BRIDGWATER  BOROUGH  :  BRIDGEWATER 
DUKEDOM  (10  S.  xii  88). — MR.  R.  J.  WHIT- 
WELL  should  communicate  with  the  Vicar 
of  Bridgwater  (Rev.  Dr.  Powell),  the  best 
authority  on  the  charters  of  the  borough. 

I  should  like  to  ask  how  the  Egerton  family 
came  to  assume  the  title  of  Bridgewater 
for  its  earldom  and  dukedom,  consequently 
transmitting  the  name  to  the  Bridgewater 
canal,  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  and  Bridge- 
water  House,  London.  D.  K.  T. 

T.  L.  PEACOCK  :  GEORGE  MEREDITH 
(10  S.  xii.  88). — For  many  years  before  his 
death  Peacock  lived  at  Halliford,  as  I  can 
attest  from  personal  knowledge.  It  was 
there  that  he  wrote  his  Shelley  articles  in 
Fraser,  as  well  as  '  Gryll  Grange.'  My 
father,  who  was  his  colleague  in  the  Ex- 
aminer's Department  in  the  East  India 
House,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  often  spent  a  Sunday  with  him  at 
Halliford.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  old  gentleman,  with  his  keen  eyes  and 
enormous  nimbus  of  white  hair,  wearing, 
as  he  usually  did,  a  white  tie  and  old- 
fashioned  tail-coat.  From  his  youth  Pea- 
cock had  an  intense  love  of  the  river.  His 
'  Genius  of  the  Thames  '  was  published  in 
1810,  and  a  second  edition,  with  a  frontis- 
piece after  Westall,  in  1812. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Peacock  died  on  23  Jan.,  1866,  at  Lower 
Halliford,  near  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  in 
the  house  which  he  had  constructed  out 
of  two  old  cottages  more  than  forty  years 
before.  The  fact  that  Chertsey  is  at  no 
great  distance  has  probably  led  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hammerton  into  placing  Peacock's  residence 
in  that  town.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH  (10  S.  xi. 
448).— In  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,'  i.  337, 
Lovell  Edge  worth  of  Edgeworthstown,  J.P. 
and  D.L.,  High  Sheriff  of  co.  Longford  1819, 
the  son  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  by  his 
marriage  in  1773  with  Honora  Sneyd,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  30  June,  1776,  and  to 
have  died  unmarried  in  December,  -1841. 
This  does  not  agree  with  Gent.  Mag.,  which 
at  vol.  xix.  p.  222  (New  Series),  contains  the 
following  obituary  notice:  23  Dec.,  1842, 
"  at  Bangor,  aged  66,  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
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esq.,  of  Edgeworth  Town,  Ireland."  In  the 
'  D.N.B.'  his  father's  marriage  with  Honora 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Lichfield, 
17  July,  1773.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

*  THE  OERA  LINDA  BOOK  '  (10  S.  xii.  88). 
— I  thought  this  book  had  been  decently 
buried  by  this  time.  There  is  no  credit  to 
be  gained  by  the  revival  of  an  attempt  to 
deceive  the  literary  world  by  a  modern 
forgery.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

PORTRAIT  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
(10  S.  xii.  90).— This  is  probably  a  portrait 
of  General  George  Augustus  Eliott,  who 
defended  Gibraltar  during  the  great  siege 
of  1779-83.  He  died  in  1790,  when  Law- 
rence was  only  twenty-one  ;  but  as  the  latter 
began  to  take  portraits  when  twelve  years 
old,  he  may  well  have  painted  that  of  the 
General.  The  "  Mr.  Elliot  "  of  Jersey  may 
have  been  General  Eliott's  son. 

G.  S.  PARRY. 

CHARLES  II. 's  MOCK  MARRIAGE  (10  S.  xii. 
90). — Your  correspondent  will  find  the 
account  of  this  discreditable  incident  in 
Evelyn's  '  Diary.'  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

HAPPISBURGH  OR  HAISBOROUGH  (10  S. 
xii.  86). — The  official  spelling  of  this  in 
'  The  Admiralty  List  of  Lights '  is  now 
Haisboro.  I,  however,  have  a  chart  in 
which  the  i  is  omitted. 

F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 
Torquay. 

"  VoLKSBTtCHER "  (10  S.  xii,  9,  58).— 
Passing  along  Potsdamerstrasse  some  days 
ago,  I  saw  about  twenty  numbers  of  the 
above  series  offered  at  a  second-hand  book- 
seller's at  a  very  low  figure — about  thirteen 
shillings.  If  any  English  scholar  cares 
to  have  them,  I  will  get  them  for  him. 

G.  KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 

"SAMNITIS"  (10  S.  xi.  187).— As  no  one 
has  answered  DR.  BRADLEY' s  query  con- 
cerning this  word,  I  may  make  a  suggestion. 
"  Samnitis "  looks  like  a  caricature  of  a 
Greek  word,  but  I  need  hardly  say  is  not 
found  in  Dioscorides  or  any  Greek  writer 
or  in  Pliny.  It  looks  as  if  the  writer  or 
printer  had  been  led  away  by  some  fancied 
connexion  with  the  "  Samnites  "  of  Roman 
history  ;  and  the  original  form  may  have 
been  more  like  "  Sammitis."  Then  Greek 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  psi  often 
had  the  p  omitted  when  brought  into  a 
Latin  form,  so  that  probably  "  Psammitis  " 


would  be  nearer  to  the  original  word.  Now 
this  is  not  a  Greek  word,  of  course ;  but  it 
has  a  colourable  resemblance  to  psimmuthion 
or  psimithion,  the  Greek  name  for  what  we 
call  white  lead  or  subcarbonate  of  lead,, 
ceruse,  in  Latin  cerussa.  This  is  well  known. 
to  be  a  very  deadly  poison  which  may  cause 
fatal  illness  in  the  workers  who  prepare  it,. 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  and 
must  be  what  Spenser  meant. 

The  word  is  further  disguised  by  the 
termination  -itis,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  analogy  of  chalcitis, 
haematites,  and  other  Greek  names  of 
minerals.  Psimithion  is  found  in  Pliny 
('Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxiv.  54  and  elsewhere),  and 
also  in  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Paulus  ^Eginetar 
and  other  Greek  writers.  It  is  not  clear 
where  Spenser  can  have  found  the  word. 
Holland's  translation  of  Pliny  was  not 
published  till  later  (1601).  There  was  a 
miserable  little  book  called  '  The  Secrets, 
and  Wonders  of  the  World — out  of  Plinie,' 
published  about  1565.  I  have  searched 
one  edition  of  this  without  finding  the  word  ; 
but  there  are  other  editions. 

J.  F.  PAYNE. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

LYNCH  LAW  (10  S.  xi.  445,  515  ;  xii.  52).— 
As  M.  evidently  has  not  consulted  the  article 
and  book  on  lynch  law  to  which  I  referred 
him,  I  will  make  another  attempt  to  show 
why  his  theory  is  untenable.  There  are 
two  reasons. 

1.  In  my  previous  reply  I  tried  to  show 
that,  as  originally  understood,  lynch  law 
meant  punishment  illegally  inflicted  for 
crimes  or  offences  (or  alleged  crimes  or 
offences)  against  the  community  or  members 
of  the  community.  The  punishment  was  of 
various  kinds — usually  a  whipping,  but 
never  death.  In  or  before  1817  Judge 
Spencer  Roane,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Patrick  Henry,  wrote  some  reminiscences 
of  his  father-in-law,  which  were  printed 
in  William  Wirt's  '  Life  of  P.  Henry.* 
Among  other  things,  Judge  Roane  said : 
"  In  the  year  1792  there  were  many  suits  on 
the  south  side  of  James  river  for  inflicting 
Lynch's  law "  (p.  372).  Wirt,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  "  Lynch's  law  "" 
needed  some  explanation,  added  this  foot- 
note : — 

"  Thirty -nine  lashes,  inflicted  without  trial  or 
law,  on  mere  suspicion  of  guilt,  which  could  not 
be  regularly  proven.  This  lawless  practice,  which, 
sometimes  by  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  some- 
tunes  without,  prevailed  extensively  in  the  upper 
counties  on  James  river,  took  its  name  from  the 
gentleman  who  first  set  the  example  of  it." 
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Though  this  is  the  earliest  known  instance  of 
the  term  "  Lynch' s  law,"  it  is  a  fair  guess 
(though  a  guess  only)  that  the  term  had  been 
in  use  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
twenty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Judge 
Roane.  But  however  that  may  be,  Wirt's 
foot-note  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
-of  "  Lynch 's  law." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  Lynchy  in 
Ireland  in  1816.  Lynchy  had  neither 
committed  a  crime  or  offence  nor  was 
accused  of  so  doing.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  justice 
three  malefactors  who  were  convicted  of 
burglary,  and  "  suffered  death  accordingly." 
In  revenge  for  the  part  taken  by  Lynchy 
and  his  son-in-law  Rooney,  upon  whose 
testimony  the  malefactors  were  executed, 
"  a  body  of  men,  supposed  to  amount  to  forty, 
and  well  mounted,  rode  up  to  his  dwelling, 
which  they  surrounded  ;  and,  without  a  single 
compunction  at  the  indiscriminate  destruction 
in  which  they  were  about  to  involve  so  many, 
they  set  fire  to  this  unfortunate  man's  house,  and 
destroyed,  in  this  diabolical  deed,  not  only 
Lynchy  and  his  son-in-law  Rooney,  but  his 
wife,  two  children,  two  servant  maids,  and  two 
young  men  !  ' ' 

In  short,  the  killing  of  Lynchy  and  others 
was  a  case  of  simple  murder,  and  not  a  case 
of  lynch  law  at  all. 

2.  As  previously  stated  and  as  shown 
above,  the  original  term  was  not  "  lynch 
law,"  but  "  Lynch' s  law."  The  term 
"  Lynch's  law  "  could  have  been,  and  pre- 
sumably was,  derived  from  the  name  Lynch, 
but  it  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  Lynchy. 

In  the  paper  on  '  The  Term  Lynch  Law,' 
after  mentioning  the  terms  "  regulator," 
"  moderator,"  "  club  law,"  "  gag  law," 
and  "  mob  law,"  all  of  which  were  employed 
in  this  country,  I  added  this  foot-note  : — 

"  In  addition  to  these  terms  for  summary 
modes  of  punishment,  there  are  others  which 
have  long  been  used  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
which  are  unknown  in  this  country  ;  as,  Cupar 
justice,  Halifax  law,  Jeddard  justice,  Lydford 
law,  Stafford  law." 

When,  in  my  previous  reply,  I  stated  that 
the  practice  of  lynch  law  arose  in  this 
country,  I  used  the  word  "practice" 
advisedly.  Cases  of  lynch  law  have  doubtless 
occurred  in  all  countries,  but  they  have  been 
sporadic  cases  merely.  In  this  country, 
however,  lynch  law  became  a  practice  at 
least  as  early  as  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Between  1820  and 
1830  writers  regarded  the  practice  of  lynch 
;law  as  on  the  wane,  and  likely  soon  to  dis- 
appear altogether  before  advancing  civiliza- 


tion. But  in  the  next  decade  came  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  ;  the  practice  revived, 
and  spread  throughout  the  country  ;  the 
punishments  became  more  and  more  severe, 
finally  including  death  ;  negroes  then  first 
became  victims  ;  and  at  the  present  day  the 
practice  of  lynch  law  is  not  only  the  most 
serious  blot  on  American  civilization,  but 
presents  a  problem  with  which  no  other 
civilized  country  is  confronted. 

So  far  as  Charles  Lynch  is  concerned,  there 
is  proof  that  in  1780  he  illegally  fined  and 
imprisoned  certain  Tories.  Had  Charles 
Lynch  been  the  only  person  who  resorted  to 
illegal  acts  in  dealing  with  Tories,  there 
might  be  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
to  his  connexion  with  such  illegal  acts 
we  owe  the  term  "  lynch  law."  But  the 
fact  is  that  many  others  were  equally  con- 
cerned in  such  illegal  acts.  In  1777  "  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  others,"  were 
indemnified  by  the  Virginia  legislature 
"  for  removing  and  confining  Suspected 
Persons  during  the  late  publick  danger." 
In  1779  "William  Campbell,  Walter 
Crockett,  and  others "  were  indemnified 
for  illegal  acts  committed  'in  suppressing 
a  late  conspiracy."  In  1782  "William 
Preston,  Robert  Adams,  junior,  James 
Callaway,  and  Charles  Lynch,  and  other 
faithful  citizens "  were  indemnified  for 
measures  (taken  in  suppressing  a  conspiracy 
in  1780)  not  "  strictly  warranted  by  law, 
although  justifiable  from  the  imminence  of 
the  danger."  In  1784  all  persons  were 
indemnified  who  committed  "  any  insult 
or  injury  against  the  person  of  a  certain 
Joseph  Williamson  "  on  10  Oct.,  1783, 
"  which  was  previous  to  the  ratification  of 
the  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  America."  It  is  seen,  then,  not  only 
that  Charles  Lynch  was  one  of  many  who 
resorted  to  illegal  proceedings,  but  that  it 
was  not  he  who  "set  the  first  example" 
of  such  proceedings. 

What  is  needed  is  new  evidence  in  regard 
to  lynch  law  in  this  country  previous  to 
1817.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  James  Lynch, 
Mayor  of  Galway  in  1493,  whose  son  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  in  that  year  ;  or  to 
Stephen  Lynch,  who  was  sent  to  Jamaica 
in  1688  ;  or  to  the  Lynchy  who  was  murdered 
in  1816 — for  these  cases  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lynch  law.  Finally,  it  is  possible — 
indeed  probable — that  Judge  Roane's  remi- 
niscences of  Henry,  though  not  published 
until  1817,  were  written  several  years  earlier. 
The  Preface  to  Wirt's  book  is  dated  "  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  Sept.  5th,  1817."  In  it  he 
says  that  "  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1805 
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that  the  design  of  writing  this  biography 
was  first  conceived."  He  then  goes  on  to 
make  his  acknowledgments  to  various 
persons,  stating  that  "  from  judge  Roane 
the  author  has  received  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  satisfactory  communications  that 
has  been  made  to  him."  And  later  Wirt 
says  :  "  Although  it  has  been  so  long  since 
the  collection  of  these  materials  was  begun, 
it  was  rot  until  the  summer  of  1814  that  the 
last  communication  was  received."  If  these 
words  are  to  be  taken  literally — and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so 
taken — it  follows  that  Judge  Roane's  state- 
ment about  "  Lynch' s  law "  was  written 
in  or  before  the  summer  of  1814,  or  more  than 
two  years  previous  to  the  murder  of  Lynchy 
on  1  Nov.,  1816.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED  (10  S.  xi. 
429,  495  ;  xii.  12,  55).— Possibly  the  story 
was  an  exaggeration  of  what  happened  to 
the  previous  Samuel  Johnson,  perhaps 
asserted  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson's  uncle. 

"  1683,  Nov.  20.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  clergy- 
man, convicted  of  writing  a  seditious  libel,  called 
Julian  the  Apostate,  reflecting  upon  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  for  which  he  was 
fined  500  marks,  and  his  book  burnt  by  the 
hangman." — '  The  Chronological  Historian,'  by 
W.  Toone,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

"  1686,  Nov.  16.  Mr.  Sam.  Johnson,  once 
Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Russel,  and  who  had 
been  formerly  convicted  and  punished  for  writing 
a  libel,  called  Julian  the  Apostate,  was  again 
convicted  the  last  Trinity  term,  of  writing  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Address  to  the  English 
Protestant's  [sic]  in  King  James's  army  ;  wherein 
he  advised  them  not  to  be  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  was 
this  day  adjudged  to  stand  three  times  in  the 
pillory,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  ;  but  before 
the  sentence  was  executed,  he  was  brought 
(Nov.  20)  before  the  high  Commission-court,  and 
formally  degraded  and  delivered  over  as  a  mere 
layman  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  officer,  to 
undergo  the  punishment  aforesaid." — Ibid.,  p.  322. 

Most  of  the  above  is  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.' 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EPISCOPAL  SCARF  OR  TIPPET  (10  S.  xi. 
130,  295,  494).— What  is  the  evidence  for 
there  being  a  scarf  peculiar  to  bishops  ? 
I  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  scarf  very 
much. 

As  to  the  stole,  it  is  worn  by  the  Pope  as 
part  of  his  ordinary  full  dress  ;  it  is  worn 
by  all  the  clergy  in  administering  any  of  the 
sacraments  ;  it  is  also  wTorn  in  some  places 
• — e.g.,  this  country  (usually) — in  preaching. 

For  full  information  as  to  the  stole  I  would 
refer  MR.  SWYNNERTON  to  the  article  '  Stole  ' 


in  Addis  and  Arnold's  '  A  Catholic  Dic- 
tionary '  ;  to  O'Brien's  '  History  of  the 
Mass,'  pp.  46-8  ;  to  Tuker  and  Malleson's 
'  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical 
Rome,'  passim  ;  and  to  Tyack's  '  Historic 
Dreps  of  the  Clergy,'  pp.  97-103. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

EDINBURGH  :  DERIVATION  or  ITS  NAME 
(10  S.  x.  410,  473  ;  xii.  17).— In  reference 
to  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
what  I  find  in  Dr.  Pegge's  '  Anonymiana,' 
London,  1809,  pp.  31-2  :— 

"  The  following  epigram,  which  is  an  excellent 
specimen   of   satirical  humour,   will   afford   most 
entertainment  to  those  who  have  a  relish  for  the 
national  reflection  :   but  even  those  more  enlarged 
souls,   who   are   above   taking   pleasure   in   that, 
may  be  captivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  : 
Cain,  in  disgrace  with  Heav'n,  retir'd  to  Nod, 
A  place  undoubtedly  as  far  from  God 
As  he  could  wish  ;  which  made  some  think  he  went 
As  far  as  Scotland  ere  he  pitch'd  his  tent ; 
And  there  a  city  built  of  antient  fame, 
Which  he  from  Eden  Edenburgh  did  name." 
JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

SIR  CUTHBERT  SLADE,  BT.  (10  S.  xi.  508  ; 
xii.  58).— '  Whitaker  '  for  the  current  year 
states  that  Sir  Cuthbert  Slade  died  last  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Alfred 
Fothringham  Slade,  the  fifth  and  present 
baronet,  born  1898,  descended  from  King 
Edward  I.  No  doubt  this  descent  may  be 
traced  through  Barbara  Vaux,  as  described 
by  MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  I  have  heard,  or  somewhere  read, 
that  there  are  some  thirty  thousand  families 
in  Great  Britain  which  can  claim  a  similar 
descent,  and  if  so,  this  particular  case  seems 
hardly  worth  specializing  more  than  another. 
CROSS-CROSSLET. 


CHARLES  PIGOTT'S  '  JOCKEY  CLUB  '  (10  S. 
xii.  go).— Sir  F— k  E— n,  Bt.,  one  of  the 
parties  lampooned  in  this  eccentric  work, 
was  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  a  sporting  baronet, 
who  resided  at  Wotton  Place,  near  Westcott, 
in  Surrey,  the  home  of  his  distinguished 
ancestor  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  '  Sylva ' 
and  the  famous  diary,  which  ranks  as  an 
English  classic.  He  was  the  third  baronet, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  1767,  and  he 
died  on  1  April,  1812.  He  ran  a  horse 
called  Wotton  in  the  first  Derby  in  1780, 
and  his  colours  were  yellow  and  crimson 
cap.  In  those  days  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Jockey  Club  were  themselves  gentle- 
men riders. 

In  reply  to  MR.  BLEACKLEY  s  further 
inquiry,  I  may  state  that  there  is  no  work 
solely  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Jockey 
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Club,    though    of    course    there    are    multi-  A  manuscript  note  in  my  copy  of  '  The 

tudinous  references  to  its  genesis  in  various  Jockey  Club  '  identifies  "  Sir  F.  E  —  n  "  as 

works    on    racing.     No    turf    historian    or  "  Sir  Fredk.  Eden."             W.  H.  DAVID. 
commentator    has    hitherto    been    able    to 

ascertain  the  exact  date  when  this  famous  miEssEX  FAT^  TO  WOMEN  (10  S.  xii.  90). 

corporate  racing  association  first  sprang  into  The  parts  of  Essex  referred  to  are  the  low- 

being.     It  is  known,  however,  that  it  owes  ty™g  districts  around  Corrmgham,  Fobbing, 

its  origin  to  the  reign  of  George  II.     The  &c-»    *n?    there   is   no    doubt    considerably 

first  official  record  of  the  Club  is  in  '  Heber's  foundation  for  the  statement,  which  is  still 

Racing  Calendar  '  for  1758,  wherein  mention  current  in  those  districts.     It  appears  that 

is  made   of  a  regulation  for  the  purpose   of  the  men  brought  their  wives  from  the  up- 

compelling  riders  to  enter  the  scales  and  be  Mf-nds,     who     bein      accustomed    to    fresh, 


weighed  after  a  race—  a  rule  which  is  signed  <?ry  air,  seldom  lived  above  a  year  or  two 
by  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queens-  m  their.  new  homes,  owing  to  the  fogs  and 
berry,  and  by  several  other  noblemen  and  damps  inducing  ague  &c  It  is  mentioned 
gentlemen.  .The  head-quarters  of  the  Club  ™*h  so.me  feted  in  'A  Tour  through  the 
were  from  the  first  established  at  Newmarket,  Whole  J^nd  of  G™*  ^ritem,  b^  a  ^entle" 
and  its  members  were  themselves  jockeys,  man>  17.2f»  PP-  14-\f:  This  gentleman 
and  donned  silk  and  buckskin  breeches  to  W5f  -Daniel  Defoe.  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
figure  in  the  saddle.  Gradually  the  Club  Walthamstow. 
was  extended  in  order  to  admit  other  It  was  Daniel  Defoe  who  first  started  the 
members  of  high  rank  and  position,  who  were  story  that  the  marshes  near  the  coast  were 
owners  of  race-horses,  but  many  of  whom  malarial,  and  consequently  the  men  had 
were  too  heavy  to  ride  themselves.  We  quite  a  succession  of  wives.  But  Defoe, 
cannot  be  far  out  in  assuming  that  the  Club  though  copied  by  other  writers,  was  hardly 
was  instituted  in  or  about  1753,  for  a  good  a  reliable  witness  ;  in  his  works  truth  and 
deal  of  evidence  was  adduced  in  an  action  fiction  were  so  mixed  that  he  cannot  be 
for  trespass  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  quoted  with  safety.  The  registers  of  deaths 
against  a  Mr.  Hawkins  at  the  Cambridge  in  the  marsh  parishes  to  which  he  alludes 
assizes  in  1827,  to  show  that  the  heath  at  do  not  bear  out  his  assertions. 
Newmarket  became  the  property  of  the  W.  W.  GLENNY. 

Turf  Senate  in  1753.     The  jury  were  thereby       Barking,  Essex. 

satisfied  as  to  the  trespass    and  gave  the        This  idea  seemg  t     have  originated  from 
Duke  a  verdict  with  one  shilling  damageS  *  ^^ 

From  that  day  to  this  no  one  has  disputed    „  ^  ,,   storie'g  duri       hig    „  tour  „ 

tht/r?  V     *  ?     tl  ^  «  tr4f" 

passers    or    objectionable    persons    off    the    m  th    recentl    published  '  London's  Forest,* 

heath   at   Newmarket.     This   is   practically  L     p   T  « 
all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  history    by  >        .b* 


t>  <>40  G    H    W 

'  P'  ~  °* 


of  the  Club. 


WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 


I  have  never  heard  that  any  part  of  Essex 
is   less   healthy  for   women   than  for  men, 

Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  Bt.,  of  Wotton,  but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  marsh 
Surrey,  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  parishes  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
and  is  probably  the  person  referred  to  in  of  the  county  are,  even  now,  when  improved 
the  query.  He  died  without  issue  1  April,  methods  of  drainage  are  in  general  use, 
1812,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  not  favourable  to  good  health  in  those  who 
John  Evelyn  (see  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixxxii.  are  unacclimatized.  In  old  days  Canvey 
p.  397,  and  G.  E.  C.'s  *  Complete  Baronetage,'  Island  had  an  unenviable  reputation  in  this 
vol.  v.  p.  17).  respect,  and  this  is  referred  to  by  the  late 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  modern   Mr-  Philip  Benton  of  Wakering  Hall  in  his 
history  of  the  Jockey  Club,  but  one  of  the    '  History  of  Rochford  Hundred  '  (p.  81). 
Pall   Mall   Gazette    "  Extras  "    (No.    38   for  F-  s-  EDEN. 

1888)  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  entitled 
*  Jockeys  and  their  Masters  ;  or  The 
Sherrard  Stables  and  the  Jockey  Club,'  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  malpractices 
on  the  turf  charged  by  Lord  Durham  against  DORCHESTER  :  BIRRELL'S  ENGRAVING  (10 
Sir  Geo.  6hetwynd.  '  S.  xii.  89).  —  The  engraving  inquired  for 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY.        occurs  in  vol.  ii.  of  '  The  History  and  Anti- 
Broraley,  Kent.  quities  of  the  County  of  Dorset,'   by  John 


[MR.  JOHN  T.  CURRY  sends  a  long  extract  from 
which  we  have  forwarded  to  MR.  ALLEN 

"^  correspondents  are  thanked 
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Hutchins,  p.  4.  It  is  inscribed  :  "  To  the 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dorchester,  This  view  in  that  Ancient  Town, 
is  respectfully  Inscribed  by  their  most 
obedient  humb.  servt.  George  Frampton." 
The  last  named  was  a  bookseller  and  printer 
next  the  County  Hall. 

W.  R.  B.  PBIDEAUX. 
Reform  Club,  S.W. 

GIRDLESTONE  (10  S.  xi.  448;  xii.  78). — 
The  oldest  spellings  I  have  discovered  are 
de  Gerleston  and  Girolston,  in  or  near  Lynn, 
c.  Edward  I.  The  letter  d  may  safely  be 
discarded  ;  it  is  like  the  p  in  Thompson. 
An  examination  of  old  records  led  me  to 
associate  the  name  with  Garveston  (Central 
Norfolk),  which  is  spelt  Girolfestuna  in  the 
Domesday  Book.  Some  dropped  the  fe 
in  this  name,  and  made  it  Girolston  or 
Girleston  ;  others  dropped  the  ol,  and  made 
it  Garveston.  Norfolk  supplies  plenty  of 
similar  contractions.  I  should  add,  however, 
that  the  name  as  now  spelt  is  found  in  a 
Balliol  fine  in  the  time  of  the  Black  Death. 

My  great-grandfather  was  spelt  Gridle- 
stone  in  Gent.  Mag.  when  he  died,  but  he 
and  his  ancestors  were  baptized  Girdlestone. 
The  name  is  spelt  in  twelve  ways  in  the  old 
registers.  After  all,  what  does  Girdlestuna 
mean  ?  R.  B.  GIRDLESTONE. 

Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  in  his  '  Genea- 
logical Notes  on  the  Girdlestone  Family ' 
(published  1904),  says  that  a  tradition  exists 
in  his  family  that  the  Girdlestones  were 
evolved  out  of  Kerdeston,  a  Norman  family 
which  "  had  to  do  in  various  ways  with 
Kelling."  In  the  Appendix  of  his  book 
(Part  III.)  is  a  lined  pedigree  showing  the 
Canon's  descent  from  Guido  and  Agnes 
Ayno  (see  ante,  p.  61),  whose  daughter 
Joan  married  John  Bolney.  F.  H.  S. 

Romsey. 

HEALEN  PENNY  (10  S.  xi.  507  ;  xii.  98).— 
The  replies  of  Miss  LEGA-WEEKES  and  MR. 
MACMICHAEL  are  of  interest,  but  do  not 
•clear  the  point  raised  by  me.  In  the  Cam- 
borne  accounts  (partially  published  in 
Journal  Royal  Inst.  of  Cornwall,  vol.  Iv.) 
the  healen  penny  is  received  by  the  church- 
wardens, not  paid  by  them.  Miss  LEGA- 
WEEKES'S  extract  from  Northfield  suggests 
that  possibly  the  necessary  moneys  were 
•collected  by  the  church  authorities  and  paid 
to  the  apparitor.  Is  it  likely  that  he  col- 
lected it  for  the  King  ?  We  can  see  that 
it  was  a  burden  felt  by  royalty,  or  the  coin 
.given  to  the  sufferer  would  not  have  fallen 
from  the  gold  angel  of  Edward  III.  to  the 


rose   noble   of   Henry   VII.    and   the   silver 
penny  of  Charles  II. 

I  have  still  a  few  copies  of  reprints  of 
extracts  from  these  accounts,  which  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  to  any  one  interested. 

THURSTAN  PETER. 

Redruth,  Cornwall. 

HARVEST  SUPPER  SONGS  (10  S.  xii  30,  71). 

-'  The  Horkey,'  a  Suffolk  ballad  by  Robert 

Bloomfield,     published    in     1806,     gives     a 

graphic  description  of  a  harvest  supper  in 

East  Anglia  and  of  the  songs  : — 

John  sung  '  Old  Benbow '  loud  and  strong, 

And  I  '  The  Constant  Swain ' ; 
"  Cheer  up,  my  lads,"  was  Simon's  song, 
"  We  11  conquer  them  again." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  much  that 
will  interest  him  in  '  English  County  Songs,' 
Leadenhall  Press,  1893. 

W.  H.  WHITEAR. 

Chiswiek. 

"  BIER-RIGHT  "  :  ORDEAL  BY  TOUCH 
(10  S.  xii.  87).— 1619.  Mentioned  by  W. 
Perkins  in  '  Cases  of  Conscience,'  p.  294. 

1628.  John  Earle  in  '  Micro-Cosmographie ' 
(ed.  Arber,  1868),  p.  26  :  "A  meere  dull 
Phisitian ....  death  and  he  haue  a  quarrell, 
and  must  not  meet ;  but  his  feare  is,  least 
the  Carcasse  should  bleed." 

1655.  At  Edwinstow,  Notts,  a  man  was 
found  dead.  The  man  who  first  found  him, 
being  suspected,  was  made  to  touch  the 
corpse  in  the  presence  of  the  coroner  and 
the  jury  (Marshall,  *  Edwinstow  Registers,' 
1891,  p.  24).  W.  C.  B. 

"COHERER"  (10  S.  xii.  88).— The  first 
coherer  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  in 
1884,  and  was  known  as  "  Onesti's  tube." 
Then  followed  Branly's  radio-conductor  ; 
and  in  1894  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Oliver  Lodge  read 
a  paper  before  the  Electrical  Congress  on 
'  The  Possibility  of  transmitting  Signals 
with  a  Hertz  Radiator.'  He  employed  a 
device  modelled  after  Onesti's  tube  and 
Branly's  radio-conductor,  and  gave  the  tube 
the  name  of  "  coherer."  Cf.  A.  Fred.  Collins, 
'Wireless  Telegraphy'  (New  York,  1905), 
p.  137.  L.  L.  K. 

APPLES  :  THEIR  OLD  NAMES  (10  S.  viii. 
429  ;  ix.  297,  314,  495  ;  x.  15,  215).— ^As  I 
have  already  contributed  to  this  discussion 
(supra,  p.  314),  I  am  loath  to  trespass 
further  on  your  space  ;  but  as  it  is  not  eveiy 
one  who  has  access  to  the  authorities  he  men- 
tions I  cannot  help  asking  if  the  REV.  W.  D. 
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MACBAY  could  kindly  give  the  names  of  the 
"  seventeen  sorts  of  English  apples  which 
had  been  sent  as  being  the  best  to  Marshal 
Wrangel  in  Sweden  in  the  year  1663."  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  list  of  what  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  varieties  of  English 
apples  in  Charles  II. 's  reign  would  be  very 
interesting,  if  only  to  see  how  many  of  them 
are  known  or  grown  at  the  present  day. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
Antigua,  W.I. 

GENERAL  PICTON  (10  S.  xi.  490). — Many 
years  ago  I  knew  John  W.  Picton,  M.D., 
who  died,  I  think,  at  his  house  in  Carlisle 
Square  (?),  in  or  about  1883.  If  my  memory 
is  correct,  he  told  me,  or  I  was  told  by  some 
one  else  who  knew  him,  that  he  acted  as 
chief  mourner  at  one  of  the  two  funerals  of 
Sir  Thomas  Picton.  My  impression  is  that 
he  said  it  was  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  that 
case  it  must  have  been  in  1815. 

The  second  funeral — that  is,  when  the 
body  was  removed  from  the  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  burial-ground,  Bays  water 
Road,  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — 
took  place  on  8  June,  1859.  According  to 
The  Illustrated  Times  of  11  June,  1859 
(p.  379),  the  first  carriage  contained  J. 
Picton,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Col.  Vereker,  &c. 
Perhaps  J.  Picton,  Esq.,  was  John  W. 
Picton,  M.D.  The  Illustrated  Times  of  the 
next  week  has  (p.  397)  two  pictures,  'Arrival 
of  the  Car  containing  the  Remains ....  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral '  and  *  Depositing  the 
Remains ....  in  the  Vault  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.'  This  second  funeral  is  not, 
I  think,  mentioned  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.' 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

A  MUSICAL  FAMILY:  DR.  JAY  (10  S.  vi. 
441,  502  ;  vii.  293).— On  pp.  441  and  504 
Mrs.  Symons,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Jay,  is 
mentioned.  I  have  just  come  across  another 
instance  of  her  fame  as  a  harpist  in  the 
following  piece :  "  Valse  a  la  Taglioni, 
arranged  for  the  harp,  and  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  ^Symons,  by  J.  F.  Pole.  London, 
J.  Dean,  148,  New  Bond  Street." 

The  date  suggested  in  the  National  Library 
Catalogue  of  Music  is  1845  ;  but  this  is  too 
late,  as  Dean's  name  is  in  the  '  P.O.D.'  at 
the  above  address  in  1830-7-8  only,  and  hot 
after. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  par- 
ticulars of  John  Frederick  Pole,  but  besides 
the  aboye  waltz  four  pieces  of  music  by  him 
are  in  the  National  Library,  namely, 
Andante,'  Edinb.  (1835);  'Saxon  Air,' 


Lond.    (1845);     'The    Rose    Tree '    (1850); 
and  '  The  Royal  Archer's  Quadrilles,'  Edinb 
(1861). 

I  may  mention  that  a  pedigree  of  the  Jay 
family  is  given  in  '  The  Green  Room  Book"; 
or,  Who's  Who  on  the  Stage,'  for  1908, 
p.  590  ;  it  is  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch 
from  the  articles  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  correction.  On  p.  504  I  gave  the 
Public  Record  Office  high  praise  because 
there  were  no  fees  charged.  There  were  not 
when  I  then  last  searched,  but  now  the  case 
is  altered.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

ELIZA  FENNING' s  EXECUTION  (10  S.  xii. 
68,  115). — About  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
I  studied  this  case  with  some  care  ;  but 
although  I  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
obtain  "  authentic  evidence  "  of  the  death- 
bed confession  mentioned  by  MR.  WALTER 
BELL,  I  could  discover  nothing  to  show 
that  it  had  ever  been  made.  The  case  of 
Eliza  Fenning  was  used  by  opponents  of  the 
Government  for  political  purposes,  and  the 
unhappy  woman  obtained  much  sympathy 
because  she  was  hanged  for  a  crime  less  than 
murder ;  but  apart  from  her  persistent 
declarations  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
she  was  innocent.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  (20th  ed.) 
says  of  Eliza  Fenning,  sub  '  Executions  '  : 
"  In  the  '  Annual  Register  '  for  1857,  p.  143, 
it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
that  she  confessed  the  crime  to  Mr.  James 
Upton,  a  Baptist  minister,  shortly  before  her 
execution."  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

CAPT.  R.  J.   GORDON    (10  S.  xii.  29).- 

There  is  a  short  notice  of  Capt.  Robert 
James  Gordon,  R.N.,  in  '  Annual  Obituary  * 
for  1824  (vol.  ix.  p.  419),  in  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  died  on  27  Sept.,  1822,  at 
Wilet  Medinet,  one  day's  journey  from 
Sanaar,  while  on  his  way  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  source  of  the  Bahr  Colitiad. 
F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 

Bromley,  Kent. 

FIG  TREES  :  PAPAW  :  MATURING  MEAT 
(10  S.  ix.  389  ;  x.  53,  96,  453  ;  xi.  456).— 
When  I  first  went  to  live  in  Jamaica,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  I  was  told  that  if  a  fowl 
was  tied  to  a  papaw  tree  at  night,  it  would 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning  ;  and  that 
if  a  papaw  tree  grew  near  a  stable,  the  horses 
kept  there  would  suffer  in  health.  Some 
time  later  I  noticed  papaws  growing  near 
the  stables  (very  open  ones)  in  which  a 
friend  kept  his  working  mules  at  night,  and 
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I  told  him  what  I  had  heard.  He  said  at 
once  that  this  was  probably  true,  for  his 
mules  were  constantly  out  of  order,  and  that 
he  would  get  rid  of  the  papaws.  When  he 
told  his  wife  of  his  intention,  the  careful 
housewife  said  that  she  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  them,  for  they  were  so  useful  for  making 
a  tough  fowl  tender  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
fruit  before  it  was  cooked.  The  fruit  is 
rather  pleasant,  though,  except  in  strict 
moderation,  it  is  very  unwholesome. 

F.  NEWMAN. 
109,  Club  Garden  Road,  Sheffield. 

ROYAL  INDEPENDENT  HANOVERIAN  LODGE 
(10  S.  xi.  470). — In  The  London  Magazine 
for  October,  1786,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
Bucks.  One  of  the  three  lodges,  viz.,  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Lodge,  met  at  "  The 
Horns  Tavern,"  Doctors'  Commons.  This 
society  or  club  probably  issued  the  tokens 
described  in  Atkins's  '  Tradesmen's  Tokens 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century '  ;  see  p.  80, 
Nos.  110,  111;  p.  141,  No.  750;  p.  147, 
No.  823.  Doubtless  the  seal  mentioned  by 
MB.  CROUCH  had  its  origin  in  the  above 
club  or  society.  The  tokens  all  have  a  stag 
upon  them,  and  some  of  the  mottoes  given 
in  The  London  Magazine  occur  on  the  tokens 
as  legends.  See  also  my  own  '  Notes  on  the 
Middlesex  Tokens,'  p.  10. 

ARTHUR  W.  WATERS. 

Leamington  Spa. 

DE  QUINCEY  :  QUOTATIONS  AND  ALLU- 
SIONS (10  S.  xi.  388,  438  ;  xii.  95).— 4.  The 
west  door  of  Haccombe  Chapel,  South  Devon, 
has  one  of  these  old  door-fastenings,  con- 
sisting of  a  thick  bar  of  wood  sliding  back 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  is  a 
good  illustration  of  it  in  Mr.  John  Stabb's 
recently  issued  '  Devon  Church  Antiquities,' 
vol.  i.  p.  69.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

HOCKTIDE  AT  HEXTON  (10  S.  xi.  488  ;  xii. 
71). — The  etymology  of  hocktide  is  un- 
known ;  see  '  N.E.D.' 

I  must  protest  against  the  assumption 
at  p.  73  that  hock  is  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoc, 
a  hook."  Any  one  who  has  learnt  Anglo- 
Saxon  knows  that  short  o  and  long  o  are 
different  vowels.  There  is  no  A.-S.  hoc 
meaning  "  hook."  The  A.-S.  for  hook  is  hoc. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

PAUL  BRADDON  (10  S.  viii.  489  ;    x.  417  ; 

xii.    91). — I    have    a    water-colour    of    old 

Folly     Bridge,     Oxford,     which     is     signed 

"  Braddon."     The  signature  is  unmistakable. 

LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibson  Rectory,  Atherstone. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The   Little   Guides. —  Monmouthshire.      By   G.   W.. 

Wade  and  J.  H.  Wade. — Essex.     By  J.  Charles 

Cox.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

WE  are  always  glad  to  see  additions  to  this  series 
of  "  Little  Guides,"  for  being  arranged  under 
places  in  alphabetical  order,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  sound  information  without  the  verbiage 
of  the  older  guide-books,  they  are  practical  and 
readily  consulted.  We  never  fail,  when  attacking 
any  new  district,  to  ask  if  these  compact  booklets 
are  available,  for  we  have  found  them  remarkably 
comprehensive. 

'  Monmouthshire '  has  a  capital  selection  of 
illustrations,  and  includes  notes  on  natural 
history.  The  writers  have  a  touch  of  humour 
and  derision  which  enlivens  their  notes  and 
criticisms.  Thus  rare  plants  are  said  to  be 
rapidly  disappearing  "  through  the  greed  of 
professional  collectors,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  painful  tidiness  of  County  Council  officials.'" 

Dr.  Cox  is  not  himself  a  native  of  Essex,  but 
he  has  paid  visits  there  during  forty  years,  and 
has  had  extensive  experience  of  English  life  m. 
many  districts.  He  is  able  to  pronounce  an 
expert  verdict  on  interesting  churches  and  ruins 
such  as  few  are  qualified  to  give,  and,  dropping 
the  terms  "  Decorated  "  and  "  Perpendicular,'" 
refers  to  particular  centuries.  We  hope  his  book 
will  add  to  the  appreciation  of  a  rather  neglected 
county,  which  is  by  no  means  so  flat  as  people- 
think,  even  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  marshes.. 
He  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  using  two- 
volumes  of  the  "  Victoria  County  History,"  a 
monument  of  careful  erudition  which  all  willi 
hope  to  see  completed. 

IN  The  Cornhill  Mr.  H.  Hesketh  Prichard  has  a 
good  paper  '  On  the  Labrador,'  though  in  his, 
sporting  expedition  he  did  not  get  the  caribou 
he  sought.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  gives  us  further- 
'  News  from  Troy,'  worthy  of  that  fascinating- 
region.  Mr.  Kenneth  Bell  has  a  good  article  on 
'  Architecture  in  English  History,'  and  Mr.. 
Horace  Hutchinson '  A  Pickwick  Paper  '  of  interest,, 
in  which  he  dwells  on  some  of  the  manners  of  the- 
time  as  revealed  by  the  immortal  Club.  We  hear,, 
he  points  out,  of  nightcaps,  but  not  of  nightgowns* 
and  never  of  the  morning  bath.  '  The  Second 
Paradise,'  by  Mr.  Norman  Gale,  is  a  poetical 
study  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  children.  In 
'  Under  a  Fool's  Cap  '  Mr.  Norman  Hoe  gives  an 
account  of  a  book  of  light  verse  amplifying 
nursery  rimes,  of  which  he  is  the  happy  possessor. 
The  author,  who  published  the  book  in  1884 
with  a  firm  now  defunct,  calls  himself  Daniel 
Henry,  junior,  and  deserves  a  wider  audience 
than  he  has  hitherto,  apparently,,  attained.. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  him,  and  perhaps, 
after  this  display  of  his  muse,  he  will  emerge,, 
if  still  writing,  from  obscurity. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  has  a 
vigorous  summary  of  '  Imperial  and  Foreign 
Affairs.'  '  The  Cult  of  the  Unfit,'  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Iwan-Miiller,  begins  with  Darwin,  and  ends  with, 
denunciation  of  Radical  Socialists  and  the 
Budget.  '  Tennyson :  a  Reconsideration  and 
Appreciation,'  by  the'Rev.  H.  W.  Clark,  is  heavy- 
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and  wordy,  though  generally  sound.  '  An  Hour 
with  the  Pope'  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
simple  Pontiff,  who  felt  so  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  wanted  for  long  at  Rome  that  he  took  a 
return  ticket  when  he  attended  the  conclave. 
This  return  ticket  has  been  much  sought  after 
fay  wealthy  collectors,  and  was  given  last  year  to 
the  King  of  Greece.  A  leading  position  this 
month  is  taken  by  the  very  interesting  revelations 
of  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz  concerning  '  George  Meredith 
.as  a  Publisher's  Header  '  for  Messrs.  Chapman 
.&  Hall.  Meredith  refused  '  Erewhon  '  and  '  East 
Lynne,'  but  he  encouraged  many  writers.  Some 
of  the  verdicts  published  seem  to  us  hardly  fair 
•to  living  writers,  though  Mr.  Matz  does  preserve 
.anonymity  in  many  cases.  A  sentence  beginning 
'"  Some  of  his  comments,"  which  goes  on  "  were 
•disposed  of  with  such  comments,"  is  an  instance 
•of  clumsy  writing,  and  the  confusion  which 

•  comes  from  long  sentences.     Prof.  Rhys  Roberts 
has  a  capital  article  on  '  Porson  and  Jebb,'  which 

s  should  interest  both  scholars  and  the  ordinary 
jpublic.  The  former  class  may,  perhaps,  think 
Person's  achievements  understated.  He  left 
his  mark  on  Sophocles,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
Euripides,  as  any  one  may  see  who  investigates 
Jebb's  text  of  the  earlier  dramatist.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Harter  has  a  pleasant  paper  on  '  The 
Influence  of  Italy  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Brownings.' 
In  '  The  Madness  of  Launcelot '  Mr.  Kaufmann 
'Spiers  succeeds  in  writing  a  Tennysonian  addition 
"to  the  Arthurian  idylls.  We  should  prefer  to  see 
rsome  new  vein  cultivated.  Mr.  Hewlett's  '  Letters 
to  Sanchia  '  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
^unconventional  young  man  whose  career  started 
iin  the  preceding  number. 

IN  The  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott 
adds  to  the  enormous  mass  of  writing  on  '  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Budget.'  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon  is  vigorous  concerning  '  Great  Britain  and 
Russia :  an  Alliance  or  an  Illusion  ?  '  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  will  command  attention  with 
his  views  on  the  various  poets  he  discusses  in 
'  The  Tennyson  Centenary,'  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  endorse  some  of  his  conclusions.  He 
devotes  a  lot  of  space  to  Byron,  patronizes 
"  dear  old  Wordsworth,"  and  does  not  put 
Coleridge  in  the  first  rank  as  a  poet.  The  twen- 
tieth century  is,  in  his  judgment,  to  give 
first-class  honours  to  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
and  Keats,  and  Tennyson  as  their  peer.  Tenny- 
.-son  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  Keats  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter's  "  work  is  fragmentary  and 
iimmature."  This  last  comment  surprises  us. 
If  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  see  in  Keats 's  finest 
Odes  the  perfection  of  English,  we  refuse  to 
regard  him  as  a  competent  judge  of  style.  '  Francis 
Bacon  as  Poet,'  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  and 
'  A  Last  Word  to  Mr.  George  Greenwood,'  by 
Canon  Beeching,  both  touch  on  Shakespeare 
and  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  position.  Both 
papers  deserve  careful  perusal,  for  they  contain 
real  argument  on  the  question.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge 
has  an  ingenious  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
fairly  just  paper  on  '  Faults  of  the  Londoner.' 

*  Roddam    Spencer  -  Stanhope,     Pre  -  Raphaelite, ' 
gives  an  engaging  insight  into  the  life  and  work 

-of  a  painter  who  shared  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
greatest  artists'  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
regarded  by  good  judges  as  a  supreme  colourist. 
In  '  The  Slump  in  Modern  Art '  the  Hon.  John 

-Collier  tells  artists  to  paint  pictures,  *which  the 


public  want  to  buy,  and  appears  to  regard  art- 
critics  as  too  jaded  by  many  shows  to  have  a 
valuable  opinion.  It  is  likely  that  some  pen 
more  able  than  ours  will  point  out  to  Mr.  Collier 
the  weakness  of  his  position.  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey  in  '  Hindu  Students  in  England  '  refers 
merely  to  such  students  at  Gray's  Inn.  What  he 
says,  however,  is  well  reasoned  and  moderate 
in  tone.  Some  of  the  difficulties  he  mentions 
are  also  felt  strongly  at  Cambridge. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  has,  as  usual,  some 
important  and  well-written  editorial  matter.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  owners  of  historic  monu- 
ments should  have  the  land  on  which  they  stand 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  example  chosen, 
Holland  House,  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  for 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  average  Londoner, 
or  even  the  person  of  artistic  taste,  has  a  chance 
to  see  the  historic  house  and  grounds  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin  finds  '  The 
True  Origin  of  so-called  Damascus  Ware  '  to 
be  Isnik,  and  puts  forward  a  strong  case  for  his 
view.  The  frontispiece  is  a  brilliant  work  by 
Rembrandt,  somewhat  doubtfully  entitled  '  A 
Nymph  of  Diana  Reposing,'  which  belongs  to 
that  fortunate  gatherer  of  masterpieces,  Mr. 
Salting.  Other  illustrations  show  beautiful 
decorative  work  by  Philippe  de  Bourgogne  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Burgos  and  Toledo,  and  wonderful 
examples  done  from  memory  by  pupils  of  a  famous 
teacher  of  art,  Horace  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 
The  bona  fide  character  of  this  work  Is  established. 
One  of  this  master's  famous  pupils,  Prof.  Legros, 
won  his  special  favour  by  a  reproduction  from 
memory  of  Holbein's  *  Erasmus.'  An  historic 
monument  which  has  long  shown  signs  of  wear, 
Can  Grande's  statue  at  Verona,  is  now  so  much 
injured  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
take  it  down  from  the  place  where  it  has  been 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  and  remove  it  to 
the  studio  of  a  Veronese  sculptor  to  be  copied 
exactly.  This  copy  will  be  placed  on  the  old 
site,  and  what  is  left  of  the  famous  horse  and 
rider  will  be  preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico.  No 
one  can  object  to  such  treatment,  which  is  far 
better  than  leaving  a  monument  to  crumble  to 
dust. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

M.  L.  B.  BRESLAR  ("Horse-marine").— Used  by 
Scott  in  'St.  Ronan's  Well,'  chap,  xxi.,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  others.  Discussed  at  great 
length  at  9  S.  ii.  26,  112,  355,  456  ;  iii.  215. 

A.  W.  ("  Sowgelder'sLane  ").— See  8  S.  ix.  29, 138. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  116,  col.  1,  1.  22  from  foot,  for 
"its  famous"  read  the  famous. — P.  118,  col.  2,  1.  20 
from  foot,  for  1898  read  1798. 
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SERGEANT-MAJOR   COTTON 
OF  WATERLOO. 

COTTON'S  Museum  of  Relics  and  the  Grand 
Museum  Hotel  at  Waterloo  are  for  sale. 
The  auction  will  be  conducted  in  the  notaries' 
public  salerooms,  38,  Rue  Fosse-aux-loups, 
Brussels,  by  notary  EC  tors,  in  conjunction 
with  notary  Brabant,  the  preliminary 
bidding  being  on  Friday,  3  Sept.,  and  the 
final  bidding  on  Tuesday,  5  Oct.,  1909. 
An  illustrated  catalogue,  in  French  and 
English,  of  the  contents  of  the  museum  and 
hotel  has  been  issued. 

Many  of  the  relics  are  of  much  interest. 
Among  them  are  (1)  a  case  containing  coins 
and  a  snuff-box  with  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  taken  at  Paris,  which  was 
presented  to  Cotton  by  Major  Anstruther  ; 
(2)  Cotton's  Toulouse,  Orthez;,  and  Waterloo 
medals  ;  (3)  many  presentation  copies  of 
works  relating  to  the  battle,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  a  copy  of  the  third  edition 
of  Capt.  Siborne's  account  of  the  battle, 
which  was  given  by  Tennyson  (then  living 
at  Farringford  in  Freshwater  parish),  with 


selections  from  his  own  works,  in  1865. 
The  chief  relics  found  on  the  battle-field, 
including  several  in  this  collection,  are  said 
to  be  described  in  '  Pendant  et  apres  Water- 
loo,' 1908,  by  Louis  Navez  ;  but  no  copy  of 
this  work  is  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Museum 
by  Cotton  is  painted  over  its  entrance  as 
1825  ;  the  hotel  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  since  1827,  and  during  that 
time  has  served  annually  over  30,000  visitors, 
about  a  third  of  the  number  being  English 
and  American.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  collection  will  remain  on  its  present  site. 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Museum  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
owner  of  the  collection  some  time  ago,  but 
so  large  a  price  was  put  upon  it  that  terms 
of  purchase  could  not  be  arranged. 

Edward  Cotton  became,  and  is  recollected 
as,  Sergeant-Major  Cotton  of  the  7th  Hussars. 
In  1871  Charles  Roach  Smith,  the  archaeo- 
logist (who  was  born  near  Shanklin,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  August,  1807),  visited  this 
"  museum  of  arms."  He  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  the  English 
spoken  by  the  proprietress,  and  in  response 
to  his  inquiries  found  with  delight  that  the 
family  came  from  Freshwater,  also  in  his 
native  isle.  Smith  impressed  upon  her 
"  the  policy  of  retaining  the  museum  intact 
until  the  Belgian  Government  should  offer 
to  purchase  it."  On  his  return  to  England 
he  made  inquiries  about  the  family,  but 
Cotton  "  was  not  remembered  either  at 
Freshwater  or  anywhere  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight"  ('Retrospections,'  iii.  65-6).  The 
Rector  of  Freshwater  informs  me  that  there 
are  in  the  registers  many  entries  of  the 
family  of  Cotton,  but  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  Edward  Cotton  between 
1780  and  1800. 

Cotton  mentions  that  he  was  three  times, 
viz.,  at  Orthez,  Haspereen  (about  12  miles 
from  Bayonne),  and  Waterloo,  when  under 
the  command  of  Peter  Augustus  Heyliger, 
engaged  with  the  French,  and  that  Heyliger 
was  wounded  on  each  occasion.  The  7th 
Hussars  formed  part  at  Waterloo  of  a  brigade 
which  should  have  consisted  of  the  7th  and 
15th  British  Hussars,  and  the  2nd  Hussars, 
King's  German  Legion  ;  but  as  the  German 
regiment  was  still  on  the  frontier,  its  place 
was  taken  in  the  battle  by  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons.  The  colonel  of  the  7th  Hussars 
was  Lord  Anglesey,  and  the  brigade  was 
commanded  by Major-General  Sir  Colquhoun 
Grant.  During  the  retreat  through  Genappe 
on  the  17th  of  June  the  7th  Hussars  were 
prominent  in  the  struggle  which  took  place 
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with  the  French.  Cotton's  horse  was  killed 
under  him  on  the  18th,  and  he  rode  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  on  the  horse  of  a  French 
Cuirassier.  He  saved  on  that  day  the  life 
of  a  trooper  named  Gillmore.  At  other 
times  he  saved  two  lives  from  drowning. 
One  was  a  lad,  David  Bale,  at  Clapham, 
near  London ;  another,  a  boy,  named 
Tannis,  in  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

When  the  army  was  disbanded  Cotton 
elected  to  reside  in  Belgium,  and  at  Lord 
Anglesey's  wish  settled  at  Mont  St.  Jean. 
He  was  clever,  and  of  education  beyond  his 
fellow-soldiers  ;  and  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  information  from  the 
officers  who  revisited  the  plain  on  which  they 
had  fought.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Coster,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  Napoleon  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1815,  was  the  best-known  guide 
at  Waterloo  until  his  death  in  1826.  Accord- 
ing to  the  preface  to  his  volume,  Cotton  did 
not  adopt  the  profession  of  guide  until 
1835 ;  but  from  that  time  he  was  the 
favourite  companion  of  all  the  visitors  from 
England.  It  is  said  that  Sidney  Cooper 
relied  upon  his  statements  for  many  of  the 
details  in  his  large  picture  '  The  Half -past 
One  o'clock  Charge  at  Waterloo,'  which 
was  in  the  great  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall  during  the  spring  of  1847.  Cotton 
was  described  in  1845  (Naval  and  Military 
Gazette,  19  April,  p.  252)  as  "  an  intelligent, 
spare,  active,  good-looking  fellow,  of  53 
years  of  age,  and  the  very  cut  of  a  Hussar." 
The  statement  that  he  attended  Lord 
Byron  on  his  visit  to  Waterloo  in  May, 
1816,  and  George  IV.  on  1  Oct.,  1821, 
requires  corroboration.  Lord  William  Pitt 
Lennox  asserts  in  his  '  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,'  Second  Series,  ii.  22,  that  Cotton 
guided  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  himself  over  the  battle-field  in 
the  summer  of  1815  ;  but  the  volume  was 
written  many  years  after  that  date,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  is  not  beyond 
question. 

Cotton  and  Sergeant-Major  Munday,  also 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  married  two  sisters. 
Cotton's  wife  died  in  1848,  and  on  his  death 
next  year  he  left  four  orphan  children. 
From  their  age  it  would  seem  that  Cotton 
married  about  1835.  This  was  probably  the 
reason  why  he  adopted  in  earnest  in  that 
year  the  business  of  guide  to  the  battle- 
field. One  of  his  daughters  was  the  lady 
with  whom  Charles  Roach  Smith  conversed. 
Another  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  in  1849, 
was  assistant  superior  of  the  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  at  Braine-l'Alleud, 
and  survived  to  witness  the  ceremony  at 


j  Evere  on  26  Aug.,   1890.     His  niece,   Miss 
|  Munday,  married  George  Veraleweck,    who 
made  the  coffin  for  Cotton's  remains. 

It  was  in  a  house  built  at  Mont  St.  Jean 
that  Cotton  established  his  museum.  He 
died  there  from  consumption  on  Sunday, 
24  June,  1849,  having  on  the  previous 
Friday  taken  an  English  family  over  the 
field  (Athenceum,  7  July,  p.  696).  By  his 
express  desire  he  was  buried  two  days  later 
in  the  orchard  of  Hougomont,  by  the  side 
of  Capt.  John  Lucie  Blackman  (youngest 
son  of  Sir  George  Blackman,  Bt.,  who  took 
in  1821  the  surname  of  Harnage  only),  who 
was  born  on  4  Oct.,  1793,  entered  the 
Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  on 
11  Jan.,  1814,  and  lost  his  life  in  defending 
that  farm.  Cotton's  epitaph  in  the  orchard 
is  article  364  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Cotton, 
author  of  '  A  Voice  from  Waterloo,'  and  late 
sergeant-major  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  24th  day  of  June, 
1840,  in  his  58th  year." 

Many  of  the  chief  English  residents  at 
Brussels  showed  their  respect  for  him  in 
following  his  body  to  the  grave.  In  1890 
the  remains  were  removed  to  the  crypt 
beneath  the  Waterloo  monument  in  the  new 
cemetery  of  Evere.  Cotton's  skeleton  was 
entire,  although  the  coffin  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  memorial  at  Evere  was  unveiled  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  26  Aug.,  1890, 
and  the  sermon  which  the  Rev.  Edward 
Ker  Grey,  LL.D.,  preached  in  the  English 
Church,  Rue  Belliard,  Brussels,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  24  Aug.,  and  repeated  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
on  2  !N*ov.,  1890,  was  published  by  request, 
with  an  appendix  of  notes  relating  to  the 
memorial  and  its  inauguration.  No  copy 
is  at  the  British  Museum  ;  it  was  printed 
by  Holmes  &  Son  of  31,  South  Molton  Street. 
The  remains  of  seventeen  warriors  are  en- 
tombed in  the  memorial,  those  of  Cotton 
being  the  sixth  in  the  crypt.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  them  who  died  a  natural  death. 

The  museum  of  relics  was  maintained  for 
the  support  of  Cotton's  orphan  children. 
During  recent  years  the  property  at  Mont 
St.  Jean  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  great- 
niece,  Madame  Browne,  daughter  of  M. 
Veraleweck  by  Miss  Munday,  and  the  widow 
of  a  naval  officer. 

Edward  Cotton  was  more  than  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  admirable  guide.  He  was  a 
successful  author,  and  his  work,  '  A  Voice 
from  Waterloo,'  is  said  to  have  gone  through 
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ten^editions,  and  has  held  its  own  for  63 
years  against  all  competitors.  The  author's 
rights  in  it  will  be  sold  with  the  other 
properties.  The  following  particulars  of 
the  editions  are  taken  from  the  volumes 
belonging  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Brogden  of  1,  New 
Court,  in  the  Temple.  Only  one  copy  of 
the  work,  and  that  of  the  third  edition 
(1849),  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  title  of  the  first  edition,  now  a  rare 
volume,  is  : — 

1.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo,  being  an  abridged 
history    of    the    battle,    founded    on    authentic 
documents,    official   returns,    and    the    combined 
testimony    of    eye-witnesses,    illustrated    by  the 
plan   and   key,    and    embellished   with   portraits 
of   the   leading    characters.     By    Serg.-Major    E. 
Cotton,  guide,  Mont  St.  Jean.     Facts  are  stubborn 
things.     [Then  follow  four  lines  of  verse.]     Pub- 
lished by  Edward  Browne,  Brussels 1846. 

A  facsimile  of  his  signature  is  on  p.  2  of  the 
preface.  This  volume  contained  a  few 
typographical  inaccuracies. 

2.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo,   a  history  of  the 
battle    of   the    18th    June,    1815.     By   Sergeant- 
Major  Cotton  (of  the  7th  Hussars  at  Waterloo). 
Facts    are    stubborn    things.     A    new    edition, 
revised    and     considerably    enlarged. . .  .Printed 
for  the  author,  and  sold  by  him  at  Mont  St.  Jean  ; 
sold  also  by  Todd,  Muquardt,  and  at  the  English 
reading-rooms,  Brussels,  1847. 

In  a  note  to  his  preface  he  speaks  of  his 
"  twelve  years'  residence  on  the  spot, 
acting,  as  I  have  been,  as  the  Waterloo 
Guide." 

3.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo,   a  history   of  the 
battle  fought  on  the   18th   June,    1815,   with  a 
selection  from  the  Wellington  despatches ....  By 
Sergeant-Major    E.    Cotton    (late    7th    Hussars). 
Facts     are     stubborn     things.       Third    edition, 
revised     and     considerably     enlarged.     London, 
B.  L.  Green,  62,  Paternoster-Bow.     1849. 
This    was    the    first   impression    that   had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  London  pub- 
lisher.    The  work  was  much  altered  in  style 
of  writing. 

4.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo,   a  history  of  the 
battle  fought  on  the   18th   June,    1815,   with   a 
selection   from   the    Wellington    dispatches.     By 
Sergeant-Major  Edward  Cotton,  late  7th  Hussars, 
Facts     are     stubborn     things.     Fourth     edition 
revised  and    enlarged.     Printed   for   the    author 
Mont  St.  Jean 1852. 

5.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo  [<fcc.,  as  in  4th  ed.] 
Fifth -edition,  1854. 

Appended  to  this  edition  are  six  stanzas  on 
Cotton's  tomb  at  Hougomont  and  a  plan  o:' 
the  battle-field. 

6.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo  [&c.,  as  in  4th  and 
5th  eds.].     Sixth  edition.     1862. 

An  impression  in  French  was  publishec 
at  Brussels  in  1874. 

7.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo  [&c.,  as  in  4th,  5th 
and  6th  eds.].     Seventh  edition.     1889. 


By  this  time  many  printers'   errors  had 
rept  into  the  narrative. 

8.  A  Voice  from  Waterloo  [&c.,  as  in  4th,  5thr 
th,  and  7th  eds.].  Eighth  edition.  Printed  [at 
'ffice  of  Belgian  News,  17,  rue  du  Pepin,  Brussels} 
or  the  proprietor,  H6tel  du  Mus6e,  Braine- 
'Alleud.  Sold  also  by  the  principal  booksellers 
n  Belgium.  Brussels :  Kiessling  &  Co.'s 
ibrary  (P.  Imbreghts,  Successor),  72,  Montagne 
de  la  Cour.  1895. 

The  letterpress  of  this  edition  was  revised  by 
Mr.  Brogden,  and  the  "  additional  notes  and 
anecdotes,"  in  Appendix  VII.,  pp.  273-87, 
were  furnished  by  him. 

Mr.  Broadley  states  that  ten  editions  of 
Cotton's  work  have  been  published.  The 
last  two  are  unknown  to  me.  They  are, 
probably  verbatim  reissues  of  No.  8. 

W.    P.    COUKTNEY. 


HOUSES    OF    THE    NOBILITY    IN    OR 
NEAR  LONDON  c.   1680  :    T.  BAKER. 

IN  the  '  Index  Villaris ;  or,  An  Alpha- 
betical Table  of  all  the  Cities,  Market-Towns 
. .  .  .in  England  and  Wales,'  by  J.  Adams, 
1680,  at  the  end,  viz.,  pp.  409-12,  is  'A 
True  and  Perfect  List  of  the  Nobility  of 
England,  with  their  Principal  Houses,  and 
the  Counties  in  which  they  are.' 

Written  at  the  foot  of  p.  409  in  my  copy 
is  "  This  last  sheet  is  wanting  in  several 
copies."  The  handwriting  is,  I  think,  the 
same  as  in  the  following,  which  is  on  the- 
title-page  :  "  Tho  :  Baker  Coll :  Jo:  Socius- 
ejectus." 

Baker,  because  of  his  non-compliance  with 
the  abjuration  oath,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  fellowship — St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge— in  1716/17.  According  to  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  it  was- 
his  invariable  practice  after  losing  his 
fellowship  to  write  "  Socius  ejectus  "  after 
his  name  on  the  "  blank  leaf  "  of  any  book 
of  his.  According  to  Foster's  '  Alumni 
Oxonienses,'  he  was  "  incorporated  "  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oxford,  12  July,. 
1687. 

As  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  I  give- 
those  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex.  S  stands 
for  the  one,  M  for  the  other.  I  omit  the 
inferior  titles.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter 
have  an  asterisk  prefixed.  The  letters  and 
words  in  parentheses  are  taken  from  the 
*  Index  Villaris  '  itself. 
*His  Royal  Highness  James,  Duke  of  York  and 

Albanie. — Richmond,  S.  (St.  James  House  in 

Westminster.     M.) 
Henry    Howard,    Duke    of    Norfolk.  —  Norfolk 

House    in   Arundel   Buildings.     M.   Albury  ^ 

Waybridg  (House).     S. 
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=*George  Villers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. — Walling 
ford  House  near  Whitehall.     Colledg  Hill  in 
London.     M. 
""Christopher   Monk,    Duke    of  Albemarl. — Albe- 

marl(e)  House.     M. 
:*Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle. — Clerken- 

wel  House  (Clarkenwell  Nunnery).     M. 
Barbara  Villers,   Duchess  of  Cleveland. — Cleve- 
land House  near  Saint  James's.     M. 
*Charles    Fitz-Boy,     Duke    of    Southampton. — 

Nonsuch.     S. 

Charles  Powlet,  Marquess  of  Winchester. — Win- 
chester House  in  Lin.  Fields.     M. 
*Henry     Somerset,     Marquess     of     Worcester. — 

Worcester  House  in  the  Strand.     M. 
Henry    Pierpoint,    Marquess    of    Dorchester. — 

Highgate.     M. 
Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent. — Kent  House  in 

St.  James  Squ.     M. 
*William  Bussel,  Earl  of  Bedford.— Bedford  House 

in  the  Strand.     M. 
*  James     Cecil,     Earl     of     Salisbury. — Salisbury 

House  in  the  Strand.     M. 

John    Egerton,    Earl    of    Bridgewater. — Bridge- 
water  House  in  Barbican.     M. 
Philip     Sidney,     Earl     of     Leicester. — Leicester 

House  in  Leic.  Fields.     M. 

.James  Compton,   Earl  of  Northampton. — Cam- 
bray.     M. 

Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland. — 
Warwick  House  in  Holborn.     Holland  House 
in  Kensington.     M. 
William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devon. — Bowhamp- 

ton  (house).     S. 
Gilbert  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare. — Clare  House  in 

Drury-Lane.     M. 
*John    Sheffield,    Earl    of    Mulgrave. — Mulgrave 

House  near  Whitehall.     M. 
Thomas  Savage,  Earl  Bivers. — Bivers  House  in 

Queen-street.     M. 
Bobert     Bertie,     Lord     High     Chamberlain     of 

England,  Earl  of  Lindsey. — Chelsey.     M. 
Bichard  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet. — Thanet  House 

in  Aldersgate-str.     M. 

*Henry  Jermin,  Earl  of  St.  Albans. — St.  Alban 

House  in  St.  James's  Square.    M.    Byfleet.  S. 

Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex. — Essex  House  hi 

St.  James's  Square.     M. 
Bobert  Brudenel,   Earl  of  Cardigan. — Cardigan 

House  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.     M. 
Arthur  Annesley,   Earl  of  Anglesey. — Anglesey 

House  in  Drury-Lane.     M. 
William  Craven,  Earl  of  Craven. — Craven  House 

in  Drury-Lane.     M. 
Bobert    Bruce,    Earl    of    Ailesbury. — Ailesbury 

House  in  St.  Johns  (St.  Johns  House).     M. 
Bichard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Corke. — 

Burlington  House.     M. 
*Henry    Bennet,    Earl    of    Arlington. — Arlington 

House  in  Westminster.     M. 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Powis. — Powis  House 

in  Line.  Fields.     M. 
*John  Maitland,  Earl  of  Guilford,  Duke  of  Lauder- 

dale.     Ham.     S. 
"Thomas    Osborn,    Earl   of   Danby. — Wimbledon 

(house).     S. 
George  Savil,     Earl    and    Viscount   Halifax. — 

Halifax  House  in  St.  James's  Square.     M., 
Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield. — Maccles- 

field  Hoifee  in  Westminster.     M. 
•  George    Berkeley,    Earl    of    Berkeley. — Berkely 
House  (Berkeley)  near  St.  Johns.     M.    Cran- 
ford  (House).     M.     Durdence  (Durdece).      S 


Edward    Conway,    Earl    of    Conway. — Conwa\ 

House  in  Queen-str.     M. 
Baptista  Wriothesley   Noel,   Viscount  Campdec. 

— Campden-house  in  Kensington.     M. 
William  Howard,  Viscount  Stafford. — Tart-hall 

in  Westminster.     M. 
Thomas    Bellasyse,      Viscount     Fauconberg    of 

Henknowle. — Fauconberg    House  near    Pell- 

Mell.     M.     Sutton  Court.     M. 
Charles,  Viscount  Mordant  of  Avelon. — Mordant 

House      in      Parsons-Green.      M.       Beygate 

(house).     S. 
Elizabeth,  Baroness  Percy,   sole   Daughter    and 

Heiress  of  Jocelin,  late  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land,  and  Widow  of  Henry  Percy,   Earl  of 

Ogle,  onely  son  of  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of 

Newcastle. — Northumberland   House   in   the 

Strand.     Sion  House.     M. 
Thomas,  Lord  Windsor. — Flanchford.     S. 
William,   Lord  Paget. — Drayton.     M. 
Charles,  Lord  North  and  Grey  of  Bolleston. — 

Towting  Graveney.     8. 
James  Bertie,  Lord  Norreys. — Lindsey  House  in 

Westminster.     M. 

Fulke  Grevil,  Lord  Brook. — Hackney.     M. 
Ford,  Lord  Grey. — Charter-house  Close.     M. 
John,  Lord  Bellasyse. — Whitton.     M. 
Charles     Henry     Kirkhoven,     Lord     Wotton. — 

Belsise  (Belsyse).     M. 
Charles,   Lord  Berkeley. — Stratton  House  alias 

Berkeley  House  in  Peccadilly.     Twickenham. 

M. 
Francis,     Lord     Holies. — Pepper     Harrow.     S. 

Highgate.     M. 

Heneage,  Lord  Finch. — Kensington  (House).  M. 
Dr.  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

— Lambeth  House.     Croydon  Palace.     S. 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London. — London 

House  (C.  of  Lond.).     Fulham  House.     M. 
Dr.    George    Morley,    Bishop    of    Winchester. — 

Farnham  Castle.     S.     Chelsey  House.     M. 
Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  Bishop  of  Ely. — Ely  House 

in  Holborn.     M. 

The  following  are  addenda  taken  from 
'  Index  Villaris  '  itself.  Some  of  them  are 
probably  repetitions,  e.g.  (Lord  Wotton) 
Hampsted  probably  equals  Belsise. 

Duke  of  Norfolk. — Arundel  House,  Westminster. 
M. 

Earl  of  Burlington. — Bansted.  S.  Burlington 
House  in  Westminster.  M. 

Earl  of  St.  Albans.— Byfleet  Park  House.     S. 

Marques  of  Dorchester. — Charter-House  Close. 
M. 

Earl  of  Bristol. — Chelsey.     M. 

Lord   Brook. — Clapton.     M. 

Lord  Wotton.— Hampsted.     M. 

Marquess  of  Dorchester. — Holloway  Upper.     M. 

Prince  Bupert. — St.  James  Park  Lodg  in  West- 
minster. M. 

Earl  of  Lindsey. — Lindsey  House  in  Westminster. 
M. 

(?  Viscount)  Mountague. — Mountague  House.    M. 

Earl  of  Newport. — Newport  House  in  Westmin- 
ster. M. 

Earl  of  Northumberland.  —  Northumberland 
House  in  Westminster.  M. 

Earl  of  Nottingham. — Putney.     S. 

Countess  Dow.  of  North. — Sion,     M. 

Lord  Bussel. — Southampton  House.     M. 
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Viscount  Mordant.     Stanton.     S. 

Earl  of  Lindsey. — Towting-beck.     S. 

Earl  of  Falmouth. — Twickenham  Park.     M. 

Probably  the  '  List  of  the  Nobility  '  was 
compiled  after  the  '  Index  Villaris,'  which 
is  a  laborious  work  giving  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  "Cities,  Market-Towns,  Parishes, 
Villages,  and  Private  Seats." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


'NOTES    BY    THE    WAY.' 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  care  taken  in 
reading  the  proofs  of  my  work,  errors  have 
crept  in. 

On  p.  297  it  is  stated  that  Ebsworth  was 
married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blore.  This  should  be  Blow. 
Ebsworth  had  in  his  drawing-room  a  very 
fine  life-size  portrait  in  oils  of  his  father-in- 
law,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ebsworth's 
nephew.  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  of  New  Bond 
Street  tells  me  that  one  of  Blow's  nephews, 
the  Rev.  William  Blow,  Rector  of  Layer 
Breton,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  a  wonderful 
amateur  violinist. 

Among  other  friends  of  '  JST.  &  Q.'  who 
have  kindly  given  me  information  as  to 
mistakes  is  W.  C.  B.,  who  tells  me  that 
the  second  name  of  "  John  Crutchley 
Prince  "  (p.  294)  should  be  Critchley.  He 
also  notes  that  on  p.  303,  1.  11,  "  birthday  " 
should  be  marriage. 

The  reference  in  the  Index  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  and  the  Penny  Post  belongs  to  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke,  not  to  his  grandson  Sir 
C.  W.  Dilke. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Thornton  writes :  "  *  Martyr 
Charles,'  in  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists, 
Philadelphia,  is  not  on  a  window  -  pane 
(p.  298),  but  painted  on  panel  or  canvas, 
for  I  have  seen  him  there." 

J.  R.  Lowell,  in  'A  Fable  for  Critics,' 
says  that  Cowper  (see  p.  63)  rimed  (or 
rhymed)  his  name  with  "  horse-trooper." 

In  The  British  Weekly  of  the  1st  of  July, 
under  the  ever- welcome  *  Rambling  Remarks ' 
which  "  A  Man  of  Kent "  contributes 
weekly,  the  statement  on  p.  314  that  De 
Quincey  was  a  writer  in  MacphaiVs  Eccle- 
siastical Journal  is  doubted.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  this  confirmed,  and 
perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Axon  in  The  Bookman  considers  it 
to  be  not  improbable,  although  it  has 
escaped  De  Quincey 's  biographers,  "  as 
the  Opium  -  Eater's  sympathies  were  al 
with  the  Established  Kirk  in  the  Great 
Disruption."  Mr.  Axon  suggests  that  "i 
somewhere  there  is  a  marked  copy  of  the 


Journal    it    might    reveal    unknown    essays 
>f  that  prince  of  magazine  writers." 

1  wrote  to  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Macphail, 
he  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Journal,   to 
ee  what  information  he  could  give  me,  and 
he  tells  me  that   "  the  evidence  I  have  is 
>his.     When    a    boy,    I    heard    my    father 
epeatedly  state  that  De  Quincey  wrote  a 
<?ood  deal  for  the  Journal,  and  I  distinctly 
emember   his   describing   the    quaint   little 
man's  appearance,   which  with  his  retiring 
nanner  always  put  him  in  mind  of  a  Metho- 
dist    preacher     of    the    old     school."      Mr. 
VEacphail  "  also  recollects  that  his  father  had  a 
considerable  portion   of  De   Quincey's  MS.,- 
which  was  given  away  in  pieces  to  admirers 
as  a  loving  memento  of  the  great  British 
essayist." 

The  friends  of  Ebsworth  will  be  interested 
o  know  that  a  white  marble  cross  now 
lenotes  his  resting-place  in  Ashford  Ceme- 
;ery.  Upon  the  base  of  the  cross  is  placed 
;he  following  inscription  : — 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Margaret,  the- 
beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
31ow,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1906,  aged 

Also  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  who 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  1908,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  He  most  generously,  without  fee  or  reward, 
devoted  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  Ballad 
History  of  England,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  com- 
plete collection  of  The  Roxburghe  Ballads. 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

The  grave  chosen  by  Ebsworth  for  hia 
wife  is  situated  in  the  most  lovely  part  of 
the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Ashford,  Kent, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  pretty  country 
sunken  road. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
grateful  thanks  to  'N.  &  Q.'  friends  for  the 
kind  letters  they  have  written  to  me  in 
reference  to  my  book.  These  I  shall  always, 
keep  and  treasure.  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  one- 
or  two  unnoticed  errata  in  the  very  excel- 
lent '  Notes  by  the  Way  '  ?  I  do  so  in 
no  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  merely 
to  render  more  correct  a  work  that  I  feel1 
will  be  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  the 
future. 

On  p.  242, 1.  12,  for  "  living  of  Bunmahon 
should  be  substituted  "  curacy  of  Monksland,. 
Bunmahon." 

On  p.  311,  1.  20,  1859  should  be  1869. 

The  name  of  Dr.  William  Maginn,. 
although  occurring  twice  in  the  text,  does- 
not  appear  in  the  Index. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  biographical  facts 
regarding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doudney,  the  curate* 
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of  Monksland.     I  know  his    '  Ireland :     its 
Priests  and  its  People,'  8vo,  1892. 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 

[A  notice  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Doudney  is  included  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Supplement  to  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
his  death  having  taken  place  on  21  April,  1893.  A 
*  Memoir,'  by  his  eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter, 
was  published  the  same  year.] 


THOMAS  CBEEVEY  AND  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON  AT  BRUSSELS. — There  is  an 
interesting  reference,  which  can  only  apply 
to  the  immortal  Thomas  Creevey,  in  '  The 
Private  Correspondence  of  a  Woman  of 
Fashion,'  by  Harriet  Pigott,  ii.  77.  Miss 
Pigott  writes  from  Brussels,  6  June,  1815  : — 

"  Old  C — ,  of  '  all  the  Talents  '  of  Whig  memory, 
as  quaint  as  ever  in  his  manner — always  talking 
of  his  intense  Parliamentary  labours,  and  who 
knows  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons  better 
than  most  of  its  members — always  stepping 
forward  with  some  quaint  expression,  or  a  per- 
tinent question  which  almost  amounts  to  an  imper- 
tinent one,  resides  here  with  his  amiable  family." 

In  addition  to  this  valuable  little  sketch 
Miss  Pigott  helps  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
Creevey 's  wonderful  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  is  described  in  '  The 
Creevey  Papers,'  i.  236-7.  On  24  June, 
1815,  she  writes  from  Brussels  : — 

"  Old  C — ,  one  of  the  '  all- talented  Whigs,' 
who  you  know  is  half  a  buffoon,  was  a  torment 
to  us  during  the  fearful  period  of  the  three  days 
— running  to  and  fro,  standing  in  everybody's 
way,  seeking  and  reporting  news,  exclaiming, 
*  but  the  battle  cannot  be  lost — I  do  not  see  the 
.army  in  retreat,'  etc.,  etc.  At  length,  the  battle 
o'er,  England  victorious,  the  Duke  on  Monday 
rode  quietly  into  Bruxelles,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  wounded,  etc.  C —  rushes  to  his  apartment 
to  make  his  compliments. 

"  '  Thirty  thousand  men  lost !  '  replied  the 
Duke. 

'  '  But  what  a  victory  1  ' 

'  '  Thirty  thousand  men  killed  !  hard  case  !  ' 
•still  answered  the  Duke,  with  his  usual  sim- 
plicity of  expression  when  speaking  of  his  own 
exploits.  C— ,  who  knew  not  what  diffidence 
was,  nor  could  discover  its  merits  in  another, 
retreated  in  evident  disappointment  at  his 
•compliments  of  felicitation  having  the  appearance 
-of  being  so  little  appreciated  ;  almost  doubtful, 
whether  Wellington  was  in  truth  a  hero,  or 
whether  the  battle  was  really  gained." — '  Private 
€orrespondence  of  a  Woman  of  Fashion,'  ii.  117-18. 

There  are  so  few  references  to  Creevey  in 
the  published  writings  of  his  contemporaries 
that  the  above  paragraphs  might  well  be 
inserted  in  any  new  edition  of  '  The  Creevey 
Papers.'  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

T.  E.  BQOWN. — On  Friday,  9  July,  at 
Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  was 
unveiled  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Keys — in  the  presence  of  Lord  Raglan, 


the  Governor,  and  of  the  Keys,  who  had 
adjourned  for  the  purpose — a  marble  bust 
of  the  well-known  Manx  poet  T.  E.  Brown. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall, 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  also 
attending.  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  C.V.O.,  the 
Speaker,  pronounced  a  panegyric. 

I  think  this  fact  should  find  record  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  The  bust  was  the  work  of  my 
brother,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swynnerton,  the  sculptor, 
of  London  and  Rome. 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

DORSET  GARDENS  ESTATE. — At  the  Mart 
on  Monday,  19  July,  there  were  sold  in 
fourteen  lots  the  freehold  ground  rents  of 
what  is  understood  to  be  the  balance  of 
this  estate,  and  thus  ends  a  tenure  of  nearly 
four  centuries.  Noble,  the  local  historian 
('Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,'  p.  101),  is  not 
very  definite  as  to  its  origin,  but  Stow 
(ed.  by  Kingsford,  ii.  45)  is  sufficiently 
clear : — 

"  It  [Salisburie  Court]  hath  of  late  time 
beene  the  dwelling,  first  of  Sir  Richard  Sackuile, 
and  now  (1603)  of  Sir  Thomas  Sackuille  his  sonne, 
Baron  of  Buckhurst,  Lord  Treasurer,  who  hath 
greatly  enlarged  it  with  stately  buildings." 

To  these  earliest  post-Reformation  holders 
of  the  estate  there  are  local  references. 
Thus  it  was  probably  from  here  "  Sir 
Richard  Sakfeld  "  attended  as  chief  mourner 
the  burial  of  "  Master  Denham  Squyre " 
in  St.  Bride's,  20  Feb.,  1562/3  (Machyn's 
'Diary,'  p.  301).  On  28  Oct.,  1602,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  was  presented  by  the 
Recorder  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  L.  Buckhurst,  spake 
sharpely  and  earnestly"  of  two  things 
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hir  Majestie  is  desyrous  should 
amended."  One  was  to  make  provision  of 
corn,  and  the  other  the  erecting  and  furnish- 
ing of  hospitals. 

"  Theise  were  things  must  be  better  regarded 
than  they  have  bin  :  otherwise,  howsoever  he 
honour  the  Cytie  in  his  priuat  person,  yet  it  is 
his  dutie  in  regard  of  his  place  to  call  them  to 
accompt  for  it." — Manningham's  '  Diary,'  p.  73. 

The  property  being  inherited  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Dorset,  son  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  con- 
firmation of  tenure  was  obtained  on  his 
compounding  for  defective  title  by  giving, 
25  March,  1611,  a  piece  of  land  at  Cricklade, 
which,  however,  according  to  Seth  Ward, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury  1667-89, 
"  was  not  good,  nor  did  the  value  answer 
his  [Dorset's]  promise  "  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  quoted  in  Chancellor's  *  The  Squares 
of  London,'  p.  359  ;  Noble's  '  Temple  Bar,' 
p.  161). 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
interest  and  associations  of  the  buildings 
that  at  different  times  stood  upon  this 
area.  Many  will  be  familiar  with  the  sources 
of  such  local  history,  and  these  pages  have 
on  several  occasions  contained  notes  on 
the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre  and  some  of 
the  local  celebrities. 

Many  of  the  earlier  deeds  relating  to 
building  leases  and  transfer  of  house  pro- 
perty on  the  estate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  exist.  One  now 
before  me  is  an  indenture  of  lease  dated 
26  March,  1710,  between  Lionel  Cranfield, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Joseph  Watlington  of 
Binfield,  Berks,  of  part  of  the  Wilderness  in 
Dorset  Gardens.  The  lease  was  for  41  years 
at  a  rent  of  551.,  the  total  area  being  135  ft. 
9  in.  north  to  south  by  74  ft.  6  in.  The 
particulars  are  of  interest  because  they  show 
how  closely  the  estate  had  been  built  on  at 
this  date.  Although  a  large  proportion 
was  covered  with  stables,  there  were  nine 
houses  measuring  only  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  each. 
The  present  site  of  this  portion  of  the 
estate  is  the  rear  of  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
and  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Hut  ton 
Street,  then  Wilderness  Street. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

NICHOLAS  SPENCER  OF  ST.  MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER. — In  a  note  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character  upon  '  John  Angel  or  Anger  ' 
(see  ante,  p.  6),  contributed  by  M.  B.,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  three  executors  of  that 

Gentleman's  will  is  given  as  "  Mr.  Nicholas 
pencer  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret  West- 
minster in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Sadler." 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note 
that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Nicholas  Spencer  was 
a  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  as  he  served  as 
overseer  in  the  years  1738—9,  becoming 
churchwarden  in  1751,  the  year  in  which 
Mr.  Angel's  will  was  proved.  As  the  election 
took  place  (as  it  still  does)  on  the  "  Thursday 
next  before  Whitsun  Day,"  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  not  in  office.  He  served  the 
usual  two  years,  1751-2,  but,  contrary  to 
custom,  was  people's  warden  in  the  latter 
year,  his  coadjutor,  William  Goff,  being  in 
office  1751-2-3,  and  holding  premier  position 
in  1752-3.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY; 

Westminster. 

"  SHOT  AT  THE  ROOK  AND  KILLED  THE 

CROW." — This,  surely,  is  the  English  version 
of  a  well-known  saying.  In  a  translation 
of  a  book  entitled  '  Rasplata  '  ( '  The  Reckon- 
ing ' ),  by  Vladimir  Semenoff,  a  Russian 
naval  officer  who  was  actively  engaged  in 


he   late   Russo-Japanese  War,   I   was  sur- 
prised to  find  "  aimed  at  the  rook  and  hit 
he  cow  "  given  as  a  "  Russian  colloquialism." 
'.  am  not  sure  that  the  Russian  version  is 
lot  the  better.         «REGINALD  R.  SHARPE. 
Guildhall,  E.G. 

EDWARD  IV.'s  STANDARD-BEARER  AT 
BARNET. — When  attending  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Devonshire  Association  at  Laun- 
ceston,  I  was  informed  by  a  member  that 
here  lives  at  Kingsbridge  an  old  labourer 
aamed  Richard  Crocker,  who  is  lineally 
descended  from  John  Crocker  of  Lyneham 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  was  standard- 
Dearer  to  Edward  IV.  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet.  My  informant  I  believe  to  be  a 
credible  witness,  who  is  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  states,  and  I  therefore 
thought  this  little  fact  worth  making  a 
note  of.  FRED  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
bo  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND." — When 
do  we  first  hear  of  this  ?  I  have  failed  to 
find  it  among  the  numerous  proverbs  men- 
tioned in  the  various  Indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
In  the  course  of  my  work  I  have  recently 
come  across  it  in  a  petition  submitted  by 
the  Commonalty  of  the  City  to  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  in  1433  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Wherefor,  as  it  is  saide  in  englissh  pro- 
verbes,  better  to  amende  late  J>an  never.  ..." 
This  points  to  its  being  an  old  saying,  even 
at  that  early  date.  Had  it  a  classical  origin  ? 
REGINALD  R.  SHARPE. 

Guildhall,  E.G. 

"DAINTY  DAISY." — I  shall  be  obliged 
if  any  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  tell 
me  what  was  the  real  name  of  the  individual 
(a  man)  who  was  known,  circa  1755,  by  the 
nickname  of  "  Dainty  Daisy." 

HORACE  BLEAOKLEY. 

TAYLOR  =  BERKELEY. — Will  some  con- 
tributor inform  me  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Thomas  Taylor  of  Ballynort,  co.  Limerick 
(circa  Charles  I.),  who  married  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Berkeley  of  Ask- 
eaton,  co.  Limerick  ?  Was  his  father  by 
any  chance  Francis  Taylor,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  who  married  Janet  Shelton  ? 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 
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NAYLOB  OF  CANTEBBUBY. — Who  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  Naylor  of  Canterbury  ? 
Their  daughter  Joan  (married  1564)  was  the 
mother  of  Richard  Boyle,  "  the  great  Earl 
of  Cork."  KATHLEEN  WABD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick,  Ireland. 

SAMARITAN  SOCIETY,  LONDON.  —  What 
were  its  objects,  and  does  it  still  exist  ? 

XYLOGRAPHEB. 

MEBDON  MANOB,  HURSLEY  :  J.  WHITE. — 
In  1707  Matthew  Imber  published  a  small 
book  entitled  '  An  Abstract  of  the  Customs 
of  the  Manor  of  Merdon  in  the  Parish  of 
Hursley,  County  of  Southampton.'  It  re- 
lates to  a  lawsuit  between  the  tenants  and 
the  lord  (Oliver  Cromwell).  "  The  dispute 
about  the  customs  began  about  1691,  and 
many  of  the  tenants  impowered  Mr.  John 
White  as  their  attorney  and  solicitor "  ; 
and  the  said  Mr.  White  "  disbursed  great 
sums  of  money  in  defending  the  suit." 
Sarah  was  widow  and  administratrix  of 
John  White.  His  origin  would  be  interest- 
ing, as  he  was  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  William 
White,  who  was  baptized  in  that  church, 
vicar  from  1747  to  1780,  and  there  buried 
in  the  latter  year.  According  to  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxon.,'  he  was  "  son  of  John 
White,  gent.,  and  matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxford,  4  July,  1740,  aged  16."  Can  any 
reader  say  whence  came  John  White  ? 

F.  H.  S. 
Romsey. 

MALTESE  BEEFEATERS. — In  The  Illus- 
trated Times  of  16  April,  1859  (vol.  viii. 
p.  251),  is  a  paragraph  headed  '  JSTew  Corps 
of  Maltese  Beefeaters.'  It  announces  that 
the  corps  has  been  formed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  old  deserving  soldiers  for  service 
in  the  garrison  of  Malta. 

"  The  new  dress  resembles  somewhat  that 
worn  by  the  imposing  gentlemen  who  conduct 
visitors  through  the  metropolitan  fortress,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  instead  of  a  crown 
on  the  breast,  they  have  a  Maltese  cross,  in  white 
cloth,  edged  with  red.  These  men  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Governor's  palace  at  Valetta." 

On  the  next  page  is  a  three- quarter-length 
portrait  of  one  of  these  Maltese  Beefeaters. 
What  is  the  history  of  this  corps  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

RODD  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  guide 
me  to  the  parentage  of  John  Rodd,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  John 
Tremayne  Rodd,  who  married  Bridget  Hart 
Burnell,  ne'e*  Savery  ?  He  lived  at  Barn- 
staple  1805-15,  and  migrated  to  Australia, 
where  he  died.  PATTIE  OSLER. 

45,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


AUTHOBS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Can 
any  one  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  poem  commencing 

Star-trembling  Night,  mother  of  songs  unsung  ? 
I  believe  it  has  been  written  since  the  year 
1900.  T.  CHAMBERLIN  TIMS. 

6,  Pare  Bean  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 

He  ran  a  race,  but  never  reached  his  goal ; 
He  shot  an  arrow,  but  he  missed  his  aim  ; 
And  now  he  lies  within  a  lonely  grave 
With  no  achievement  carved  above  his  name, 
R.  A.  POTTS. 

MAYORS  ELECTED  IN  CHURCHES. — In 
mediaeval  days  the  Mayor  of  Northampton 
appears  to  have  been  elected  in  one  of  the 
parish  churches  of  the  town  ;  and  the  same 
custom  prevailed  at  Sandwich.  Grantham, 
and  Boston,  and  doubtless  elsewhere.  Can 
any  readers  give  other  instances  ?  And  if 
so,  how  long  was  the  custom  kept  up  ? 

R.  M.  SERJEANTSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

'  A  SKETCH  FROM  NATURE.' — For  nearly 
seventy  years  I  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  a  poem  descriptive  of  early  rising,  its 
pleasures  and  advantages.  I  have  at  last 
found  it.  It  is  unique,  I  believe,  and  was 
printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  Chiswick, 
on  12  April,  1814,  53  pp.,  8vo.  Who  wrote 
it  ?  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  with  its  "tides"  of  "mystery." 
It  opens  with  the  lines — 

To  mark  the  progress  of  the  vernal  dawn 
From  ruddy  gleams  to  universal  day, 
What  genuine  friend  of  Nature  will  refuse 
On  some  auspicious  morn  to  banish  sleep 
And  climb  with  me  the  woody-crested  hills  ? 

JAMES  HAYES,  M.R.S.A.L 
Ennis. 

DRAWBRIDGES  STILL  IN  USE. — The  Press 
recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  drawbridge  at  Helmingham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
is  raised  nightly.  Are  there  other  instances  ? 
Stone  bridges  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
drawbridges  at  Ightham  Mote  and  Leeds 
Castle,  for  example,  but  there  may  yet 
survive  elsewhere  in  this  country  draw- 
bridges that  are  drawn  up  at  sunset. 

F.  J.  HARDY. 

YOBKSHIBE  SIMILES. — I  remember  among 
keepers  and  others  in  the  North  Riding  some 
forty  years  ago  the  similes  "  As  fierce  as  a 
maggot,"  "  Grinning  like  a  weasel  in  a  trap," 
and,  of  any  one  "  got  up "  unusually, 
"  Looking  like  a  throttled  earwig."  Are 
these  still  common  ?  The  expression  for 
wishing  to  be  at  home  was  "  I  wish  I  had 
our  cat  by  the  tail."  H.  G.  P. 
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TWELVE  SURNAME. — I  came  across  some 
Lancashire  people  recently  in  Ireland  with 
the  surname  Twelve  or  Twelves.  Is  this  a 
common  name  ?  R.  B R. 

South  Shields. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  BARONS. — Is  it  the  fac 
that  there  is  not  now  living  a  lineal  mal< 
descendant  of  any  one  of  the  barons  wh< 
signed  Magna  Charta  ?  I  have  heard  i 
stated.  CURIOUS. 

HOLDERNESS  FAMILIES. — I  should  be  glad 
of  information  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
history,  either  ancient  or  modern,  whict 
contains  an  account  of  the  families  ol 
Holderness,  Yorkshire,  and  especially  any 
mention  of  the  name  or  family  of  Pearson, 
Peirson,  or  Pierson  of  Hedon  or  Ryall  or 
elsewhere,  bearing  as  arms  Az.,  between 
two  pallets  wavy  ermine  three  suns  in  their 
glory  ;  crest,  the  sun  emerging  from  clouds 
or  any  arms  similar  to  these.  H.  G.  P. 

"  LE  MERIOLE  "  :  "  LE  COLEBREHOUS." — 
What  was  a  "  Meriole,"  mentioned  in  the 
'  Calendar  of  Wills,'  1435,  as  a  sign  in  West- 
chepe  ? 

In  1348  "  Le  Colebrehous  "  was  another 
sign  in  Bradstret   (?  Broad  Street).     What 
waa    a    "  Colebrehous "  ?     See    The    Topo 
graphical  Record,  1907,  vol.  iv.  p.  99. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"  FASEOLE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — In  Eng- 
lish the  beans  which  from  the  shape  of  the 
pods  are  often  called  kidney  beans  are  also 
called  French  beans.  The  epithet  "  French  " 
here  is  simply  used  in  the  sense  of  foreign  ; 
the  vegetable  in  question  was  brought  from 
the  East,  and  the  Germans  call  the  bean 
"  tiirkische,"  or  more  commonly  "  walsche 
Bohne,"  i.e.  foreign  bean.  But  the  French 
call  it  "faseole,"  from  the  classical  Greek 
<t>d(ry\o<s,  Latin  phaselus  or  faselus.  Now 
the  Latin  word  phaselus  is  also  used  for  a 
light  boat  or  skiff,  which,  according  to 
Liddell  and  Scott,  is  taken  from  its  likeness 
to  the  pod  of  this  bean.  Littr6  puts  the 
matter  the  other  way,  and  says  :  Comme 
c/xxo-^Aos  signifie  aussi  une  barque,  il  est 
probable  que  ce  nom  a  ete  donn6  au  fruit  a 
cause  de  sa  forme."  Which,  then,  is  the 
cart,  and  which  the  horse,  in  this  derivation  ? 
As  phaselus  in  the  sense  of  a  boat  is  found 
only  in  Latin  (Catullus  and  Horace  both 
use  it),  it  would  seem  probable  that  Liddell 
and  Scott  are  right.  But  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  word  <t>dcrrj\o<s  is  another  ques- 
tion. Is  it  possible  that,  like  "pheasant" 
(Gr.  <£acriavds),  it  came  from  the  river  Phasis  ? 

W.  T.  LYNN. 


"  THE  MAURADEN." — By  a  deed  of  4  July, 
1558,  William  Davenport  of  Chorley,  gent., 
granted  to  Sir  Rafe  Leycester  of  Toft  in 
Cheshire  the  stewardship  of  his  lands  in 
Chorley,  Werford,  and  Fulshaw,  "  and  the 
conduction,  governance,  and  service  in 
time  of  war  called  The  Mauraden,  as  well  of 
him,  the  said  William,  and  his  heirs,  as  of 
all  his  tenants."  This  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  deed.  See  Ormerod's 
'Cheshire'  (1882),  i.  505. 

What  is  "  The  Mauraden  "  ?      R.  S.  B. 

"  PROTECTION  FOR  BURNING,"  1592. — 
In  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
1592,'  is  a  "  protection  for  burning  "  granted 
to  John  Good,  husbandman  of  Thorpe, 
Surrey,  on  certificates  given  by  several 
J.P.s  of  Surrey,  "  to  gather  in  co.s  Surrey 
and  Kent."  A  reference  to  the  origjuial 
document  throws  no  light  upon  its  nature. 
What  was  it  that  John  was  licensed  to  gather 
and  burn — charcoal  ?  F.  TURNER. 

Egham. 

"  STAGGA  BOB-TAIL  WARNING." — I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  boys  in  Mid-Derbyshire 
who  still  play  the  rousing  game  which  we 
called  "  Stagga  bob- tail  warning."  It  was 
playable  best  on  frosty  moonlit  nights,  where 
high  hedges  and  bushes  made  dark  shadows 
in  which  to  hide.  The  boys  divided  into 
two  equal  parties.  One  half  stayed  in  goal, 
the  other  went  out,  and  into  hiding.  After 
an  interval  the  out  side  had  to  shout  "  Stagga 
Dob-tail  warning,"  upon  which  the  goal  party 
went  out  to  seek  the  others,  one  of  the  former 
remaining  within  a  short  distance  of  goal 
;o  give  warning  if  the  out  half  should  attempt 
to  rush  the  goal  whilst  the  in  party  were 
absent.  If  the  out  half  were  a  long  time 
Before  shouting,  the  in  party  sang  out : — 

Willy,  Willy,  Walla, 

If  yow  dunna  shout, 

Wey  shanna  follow — 
Stagga  bob-tail  warnin'. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON  AND  RASHI. — 
n  a  volume  of  essays  issued  in  the  late 
ixties  the  writer  mentions  Edward  Fairfax'8 
ranslation  of  Tasso's  poem  on  this  cele- 
rated  Crusader.  I  am  specially  interested 
oth  in  the  poem  and  in  "  Godefroi,"  who, 
f  tradition  does  not  play  us  false,  is  reputed 
o  have  paid  a  visit  to  our  great  scholar 
lashi  and  obtained  his  benediction  before 
Eating  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  My  father 
ras  wont  to  tell  me  the  story,  but  I  have 
ever  seen  it  in  print.  Is  it  founded  on  fact  ? 
M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 
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LAND  OFFICE  :  "  LAND  OFFICE  BUSINESS." 
— The  'N.E.D.'  cites  Alexander  Hamilton, 
1790.  But  land  offices  antedated  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  for  The  Massachusetts 
Gazette,  7  March,  1774,  says :  "  Letters 
from  London,  by  way  of  South-Carolina, 
mention  that  the  land- offices  in  North- 
America  will  be  opened  again."  The  '  N.E.D.' 
further  cites  a  report  to  Congress  in  1882 
as  stating  that  a  certain  company  "  once 
did  a  land  office  business  in  crushing  ore." 
This,  however,  is  unexplained.  A  "  land 
office  business  "  means  a  rushing  business, 
with  allusion  to  times  when  the  land  offices 
had  more  work  to  do  than  could  well  be 
managed. 

I  should  be  glad  of  earlier  examples, 
accurately  dated,  under  either  heading. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

W,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

JOHN  BOSSOM,  COOK  OF  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. — In  Joseph  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  (second  series)  there 
is  the  following  entry :  "  John  Bossom, 
Cook  of  University  College,  privilegiatus 
March  18,  1729/30. 

Will  some  one  explain  what  was  meant  by 
the  process  here  styled  "  privilegiatus "  T 
and  can  any  one  give  me  information  con- 
cerning the  individual,  his  place  of  birth, 
his  death,  marriage,  and  descendants  ? 
He  seems  to  have  had  in  later  life  some  con- 
nexion with  Avon  Dassett,  near  Leamington  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  handsome 
daughters — Sarah,  Hannah,  and  Elizabeth. 

Sarah  married  in  September,  1738,  the 
Rev.  John  Prinsep,  then  a  newly  fledged 
B.A.  of  Balliol  College,  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Bicester, 
Oxfordshire,  and  father  of  John  Prinsep,  an 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  Hannah 
is  said  to  have  married  an  Oxford  Don  of  the 
name  of  Mason.  Elizabeth  married  Henry 
Reeves,  the  well-known  usher  and  writing- 
master  at  Harrow  School,  whose  son  Fre- 
derick Reeves  went  to  India  in  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  in  1781,  and  upon  his  return 
to  this  country  settled  at  East  Sheen  and 
was  a  J.P.  for  Surrey.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

ST.  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  WINCHESTER  :  ITS 
WOODEN  LECTERN. — Having  in  vain  tried 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  wooden  lectern 
at  St.  Cross  Hospital^  I  venture  to  ask  th 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  help  me.  The 
lectern  has  eagle's  claws  webbed,  cock's 
feathers  in  the  wings,  and  eagle's  body  with 
parrot's  beak  and  cock's  head,  the  comb 
being  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

A.  E.  HUDSON. 


MACLEAY  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  grateful 
f  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  of  a  history 
)f  the  Macleay  family.  A  book  was  once 
>egun  by  a  bearer  of  the  name  in  New  York, 
'.  am  told.  Any  information  will  be  gladly 
'eceived.  (Miss)  JANE  REID. 

9,  Wilbury  Road,  Brighton. 


LORD  MACAULAY  AND  W.  J.  THOMS  : 

'THE  DUNCIAD.' 
(10  S.  xi.  165,  215,  293,  354.) 
SINCE  my  return  to  England,  I  have 
ooked  up  the  "  Grantiana  "  in  my  posses- 
sion, in  the  expectation  of  finding  something 
rearing  on  this  question,  and  I  have  not  been 
disappointed.  Col.  Grant  had  preserved 
the  correspondence  in  The  Daily  News, 
commencing  with  the  issue  for  29  Sept., 
1885,  in  which  Mr.  Edgar  Sanderson's 
letter  appeared  ;  and  it  contains  not  only 
bis  own  reply,  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Solly,  F.R.S*,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to 
the  older  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  as  that  of  a 
writer  whose  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century 
literature  was  almost  unparalleled.  Mr. 
Solly  stated  that  he  had  heard  the  story 
from  Mr.  Thorns  himself ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  further  into  this  corre- 
spondence, which  included  another  in- 
temperate letter  from  Mr.  Sanderson — his 
contention  being  that  Macaulay  referred 
only  to  the  complete  work  published  in 
1742,  which  contained  no  mention  of 
Dryden — as  a  few  days  afterwards  (17  Oct., 
1885)  Mr.  Solly  published  a  full  account  of 
the  whole  occurrence  in  the  columns  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (6  S.  xii.  301),  under  the  heading 
'  Pope  and  Dryden.'  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  MR.  FRANCIS,  whose  mind  is  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  did  not 
recollect  this  extremely  valuable  and  interest- 
ing article.  Mr.  Solly  returned  to  the 
subject  in  The  Athenceum  the  following 
week  (No.  3026,  24  Oct.,  1885)  in  a  lumin- 
ous bibliographical  paper  entitled  '  Pope's 
Dunciad,  1728.' 

Summarily  the  question  stands  thus. 
In  the  first  three  issues  of  the  first  edition, 
purporting  to  be  "  Dublin,  Printed  ;  Lon- 
don, Reprinted,  for  A.  Dodd,"  with  the  Owl 
frontispiece,  1.  94,  Book  I.  runs — 

And  furious  D — n  foam  in  Wh — 's  rage. 
This  was  one  of  the  enigmatical  lines  with 
which   Pope  delighted  to   throw  dust  into 
people's    eyes,    as    D — n    might    be    taken 
to  apply  equally  to  a  great  poet,  Dryden,  or 
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an  insignificant  pamphleteer,  Dunton.  In 
the  next  issue,  which  was  the  Dublin  edition 
that  Thorns  had  in  his  pocket  during  his 
conversation  with  Macaulay,  the  names  were 
printed  in  full — 

And  furious  Dryden  foam  in  Wharton's  rage. 
In  the  next  three  1728  issues,  one  of  which 
has    "  Second   Edition "    on   the    title-page 
and  the  two  others   "  Third  Edition,"   the 
line  is  again  altered — 

And  furious  D — s  foam  in  W — y's  rage. 

In  March,  1729,  there  appeared  in  quarto 
the  first  authorized  or  "variorum"  edition 
of  "  The  Dunciad,  With  the  Prolegomena 
of  Scribjerus,"  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  edition  in  octavo.  In  both  these 
issues  the  line  was  changed  to — 

And  all  the  Mighty  Mad  in  Dennis  rage, 
to  which  was  appended  the  following  note  : — 

"This  verse  in  the  surreptitious  editions  stood 
thus,  And  furious  D — foam,  &c.,  which,  in  that 
printed  in  Ireland,  was  unaccountably  fill'd  up 
with  the  great  name  of  Dryden" 

This  note  was  repeated  in  the  subsequent 
editions  until  in  that  of  1733  it  was  finally 
struck  out. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  looked 
through  my  '  Dunciads,'  and  comparing  them 
with  the  descriptions  given  in  Elwin  and 
Courthope's  edition  of  Pope's  '  Works,' 
vol.  iv.  pp.  299-311,  I  have  made  a  few 
notes,  which  may  be  of  use,  should  any  one 
hereafter  undertake  the  Herculean  task 
of  compiling  a  bibliography  of  Pope.  To 
begin  with  the  first  variorum  edition  of  1729, 
which  was  the  earliest  with  the  Ass  vignette, 
Mr.  Thorns  was  at  first  under  the  impression 
that  the  octavo  issue  had  been  printed  from 
the  same  types  as  the  quarto,  as  the  same 
mistakes  occurred  in  both  ;  e.g.,  in  Book  I. 
1.  6,  both  the  quarto  and  octavo  read — 

Still  Dunce  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first, 
the  word  "  the  "  before  "  second  "  being 
omitted  in  both.  I  find,  however,  on  com- 
paring the  two  issues,  that  in  the  quarto 
there  is  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the 
word  "  first,"  while  in  the  octavo  there  is  a 
full  stop.  Two  "  literals  "  will  be  found  in 
both  issues — 

My  Henley's  periods,  or  my  Blackmore's  numbers 

(Book  II.  1.  340), 
and 

The  sick'ning  Stars  fade   off  the  a'therial  plane* 

(Book  III.  1.  342), 


*  In  the  octavo  this  line  is  printed 

The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  the  a'therial  plain— 
which    is   an    additional  proof    that   the    Dublin 
edition  was  copied  from  the  quarto,  as  it  prints 
"Stars"  with  a  capital. 


where  "  a'therial  "  should  read  "  setherial." 
In  the  next  edition  the  line  reads 

The  sick'ning  Stars  fade  off  th'  setherial  plain. 

Mr.  Thorns  says  that  in  one  copy  seen  by 
him  the  Index  is  followed  on  the  opposite 
page  by  '  Addenda.  M.  Scriblerus  Lectori.' 
I  have  two  copies  of  the  quarto,  in  one  of 
which  this  extra  leaf  occurs.  It  was  pro- 
bably printed  off  separately,  after  the  main 
body  of  the  edition  had  got  into  circulation. 
In  my  copy  of  the  octavo  the  separate  leaf 
of  '  Addenda,'  noted  at  p.  304  of  Elwin  and 
Courthope,  vol.  iv.,  also  occurs. 

At  p.  311  of  Elwin  and  Courthope,  Col. 
Grant  describes  a  Dublin  edition  (G8), 
which  he  says  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  quarto. 
On  examining  my  copy  of  this  issue,  I  find 
that  this  statement  is  substantially  correct, 
there  being  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the 
end  of  1.  6  of  Book  L,  and  1.  342  of  Book  III. 
also  reads  "  a'therial "  ;  but  1.  340  of 
Book  II.  is  printed  correctly,  "  Henley " 
instead  of  "  Henley." 

Mr.  Thorns  notes  three  varieties  of  the 
edition  "Printed  for  Lawton  Gilliver,"  which 
he  marks  H,  one  of  which  has  the  Ass 
frontispiece,  another  the  Owl,  and  the  third 
both,  the  Owl  in  one  copy  preceding  the 
First  Book,  and  in  another  the  Second. 
I  have  copies  of  all  three  issues,  the  Owl 
in  the  third  preceding  the  Second  Book. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Thorns  shows,  a  re-engraved 
plate,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  pile  of  books 
vary  from  those  in  previous  editions,  and 
are  identical  with  those  in  subsequent  ones  ; 
but  he  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  not  the 
insertion  of  a  frontispiece  plate,  as  on  the 
recto  of  the  plate  is  printed  a  half-title, 
'  The  Dunciad.'  This  half-title  is  never 
found  when  the  Owl  is  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece. I  may  also  add  that  in  the  copy  with 
the  Ass  frontispiece  there  is  found  the  very 
rare  cancelled  leaf,  pp.  189,  190,  together 
with  the  substituted  leaf. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Thoms's  edition  I, 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  title-page, 
and  the  absence  of  two  pages  of  errata,  is 
identical  with  edition  H,  Mr.  Thorns  points 
out,  inter  alia,  that  on  p.  182,  1.  26,  in  the 
word  "length,"  the  g  has  dropped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  t  that  has 
dropped,  and  not  the  g. 

To  the  description  of  edition  K  it  should 
be  added  that  it  ends  with  a  leaf  with  8  lines 
of  errata  on  recto. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  noted  a  variation  in 
the  title-page  of  the  Fourth  Book,  which 
is  not  recorded  by  Elwin  and  Courthope. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  given 
in  that  book  that  the  title-page  of  the  second 
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edition  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first 
In  both  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  half-title 
and  is  followed  by  an  address  '  To  the 
Reader. '  I  have  a  copy  of  this  second  edition 
which,  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  is 
identical  with  that  containing  '  The  New 
Dunciad '  title.  It  bears,  however,  the 
following  title  : — • 

The  |  Dunciad  :  |  Book  the  Fourth.  |  By  Mr.  Pope, 
I  With  the  Illustrations  of  Scriblerus,    and  |  Notes 
Variorum.    |   The    Second    Edition.       London,    | 
Printed  for  T.  Cooper  at  the  Globe  in  Pater-noster 
Row.  |  MDCCXLII. 

There  is  no  half-title  or  address  *  To  the 
Reader.'  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the 
title-page  sheet  of  the  first  edition  may  have 
been  overprinted,  and  supplied,  BO  far  as  it 
went,  to  copies  of  the  second  edition. 
When  it  became  exhausted,  the  new  title- 
page  which  I  have  given  above  was  struck 
off  on  a  single  leaf,  and  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  the  sheet  cancelled. 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 


DONNA  MARIA  OF  SPAIN  :  EMANUEL, 
KING  OF  PORTUGAL  (10  S.  xii.  47,  91). — 
Emanuel  (Manoel)  the  Fortunate,  King  of 
Portugal,  married  three  times  : — 

1.  In    1497    Isabel,    eldest    daughter    of 
Ferdinand    the    Catholic    and    Isabel,    and 
widow   of   Alphonso,    Prince    or   Infant   of 
Portugal,  heir  to  the  throne,  second  cousin 
to  Emanuel. 

2.  In  1500  Mary  (Maria),  third  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel. 

3.  In  1519  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Philip 
of   Austria   and   his   wife   Johanna,    second 
daughter    of    Ferdinand    and    Isabel.     The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  Eleonora's  brother. 

1.  By  Isabel  (died  1498)  Emanuel  had  one 
son,  Michael  (1498-1500). 

2.  By  Mary  (died  1517)  he  had  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  viz.,  John  (1502-57)  ; 
Isabel  (1503-39)  ;   Beatrix  (1504-38)  ;  Lewis 
(1506-55)  ;   Ferdinand  (1507-34)  ;  Alphonso 
(1509-40);  Henry (1512-80);  Edward(1515- 
1540) ;    Mary  and  Anthony,  who  both  died 
in  infancy. 

3.  By  Eleonora  (died  1558)  he  had  Charles, 
who  died  in  infancy  (1521),  and  Mary,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1578. 

Emanuel  died  1521.  Eleonora  his  widow 
married  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  1530. 

Of  Emanuel  and  Mary's  children  John  III. 
was  King ;  Isabel  married  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  ;  Beatrix  married  Charles  III., 
Duke  of  Savoy  ;  Lewis  was  Duke  of  Beja 
and  Constable  of  Portugal ;  Alphonso  was 
Archbishop  of  Lisbon  and  Cardinal ;  Henry 
was  Cardinal  and  King  in  succession  to 


Sebastian,  grandson  of  John  III.  (Sebastian 
was  killed  in  battle 'at  Alcazar  in  Morocco, 
1578) ;  Edward  was  Duke  of  Guimaraens 
and  Constable  of  Portugal,  and  had,  besides 
two  other  children,  a  daughter  Catherine 
(by  his  wTife  Isabel,  daughter  of  James, 
Duke  of  Braganza),  who  married  John, 
Duke  of  Braganza  :  their  grandson  John  IV., 
King  of  Portugal  and  Duke  of  Braganza, 
was  the  father  of  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
wife  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  England. 

See  '  Royal  Genealogies,'  by  James  Ander- 
son, 1732 ;  '  Genealogical  Tables,'  by 
William  Betham,  1795  ;  and  '  Lavoisne's 
Complete  Genealogical,  Historical,  Chrono- 
logical, and  Geographical  Atlas,'  3rd  ed., 
1822.  I  have  given  the  Christian  names 
as  they  are  spelt  in  the  books  above  named. 

I  notice  that  MAJOR  HUME  (p.91)  attributes 
only  six  sons  to  Mary  (Maria).  Perhaps 
he  omitted  Anthony,  who  died  young. 
Should  not  "Catholic  Kings"  (ibid.)  be 
"Catholic  King"  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  THE  IVERY,"  WILTSHIRE  LOCAL  NAME 
(10  S.  xi.  385). — No  answer  having  been 
given  to  the  REV.  A.  L.  MAYHEW'S  question 
on  the  meaning  of  the  place-name  "  The 
Ivery  "  at  Wroughton,  I  wrote  to  him  de- 
scribing the  locality  of  "  The  Ivery,"  and 
pointing  out  that  his  suggested  derivation 
of  the  name  from  the  Latin  form  of  the 
Old  French  iverie,  namely,  Equaria,  a  place 
for  breeding  horses,  was  not  applicable 
to  the  field  in  question. 

I  have  his  permission  to  make  use  of  his 
answer,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"Since  I  wrote  my  note  in  'N.  &  Q.' on  the 
etymology  of  'Ivery,'  I  have  consulted  at  the 
Bodleian  Anderson's  '  Genealogical  History  of  the 
House  of  Ivery,'  published  in  1742.  I  have  found  in 
this  book  evidence  that  the  manor  of  Elcombe  was- 
for  more  than  two  centuries  one  of  the  manors  be- 
longing to  the  Lovel  family.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  name  '  tf  he  Ivery '  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  former  owners  of  the  land." 

MR.  MAYHEW  also  says  : — 

1  The  forms  of  the  word,  namely,  Briaco,  Ibreio, 
or  Ivry,  show  me  that  the  place-name  cannot  be 
derived,  as  I  suggested,  from  iverie,  a  stud  farm, 
but  is  simply  the  French  form  of  the  old  Romano- 
Celtic  (Gaulish)  name  Ebriacum  or  Briacum.  I  begr 
therefore,  to  withdraw  my  suggestion." 

The  facts  relating  to  the  place  may  be 
briefly  described  here.  "  The  Ivery  "  at 
Ellendune,  alias  Wroughton,  is  part  of  the 
ancient  hill  fort  or  dun  of  Ella,  famous  for 
the  decisive  battle  at  which  Egbert,  King 
of  Wessex,  defeated  Beornwulf,  King  of 
Mercia,  in  823.  The  field,  together  with 
the  church,  churchyard,  &c.,  is  actually 
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inside  the  fort,  which  stands  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Mercian  frontier. 

This  land,  part  of  Elcombe  manor,  was 
held  by  the  Loyels  for  about  200  years. 
One  of  them,  William  Lovel  de  Yvry,  was 
one  of  the  barons  at  King  John's  corona- 
tion. Early  in  King  John's  reign  Maud, 
wife  of  William  Lovel,  endowed  the  monks 
of  Ivry  with  revenues  from  Minster  Lovel 
(Oxon).  A  pension  from  Elyndon  Church 
was  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and  is 
recorded  in  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxatio  under 
'  Ecclesia  de  Elindone  '  as  "  Pensio  mona- 
chorum  de  Briaco  in  eadem,"  21.  ;  and  in 
Tanner's  '  Notitia  Monastica '  we  read 
concerning  Minster  Lovel : — 

"The  church  of  this  place  being  given  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibreio  or  Ivry  by  Maud,  the 
wife  of  William  Lovel,  before  8  Johannis,  it  became 
an  alien  priory  of  Benedictine  Monks,  cell  to  that 
foreign  monastery,  which  after  the  suppression  of 
those  houses  was  granted  to  Eaton  College. 
lEd.4." 

These  facts  show  the  connexion  of  Ellen- 
dune  Church  and  land  inside  the  dun  or  hill 
fort  with  the  family  of  the  Levels  and  with 
the  Abbey  of  Ivry  in  Normandy.  Possibly 
it  was  "  The  Ivery "  itself  that  supplied 
the  tax  paid  from  "  Elindone  to  Briaco." 
T.  STORY  MASKELYNE. 

"  PENNYWORTH  "  (10  S.  xi.  487). — In 
common  usage  are  many  expressions  of 
good  and  bad  "pennyworths"  in  relation 
to  bargains.  Children  all  know  where  they 
can  get  the  best  and  biggest  "  penn'orths," 
and  also  where  "  penn'orths  "  are  "skinchy." 
Of  the  sayings  there  are  "  Hey 's  browt 
his  penn'orths  to  a  bad  market"  ;  "Shoo '11 
get  her  penn'orths  if  shoo  marries  him  " 
— a  man  with  not  an  over-good  reputa- 
tion ;  and  "  Th'  penn'orth  turned  out  a 
bad  ha'porth."  On  the  other  hand,  "Ah 
tonn'd  ma  penn'orth  intow  tup-pence " 
when  a  deal  has  resulted  well.  A  "  penn- 
'orth "  in  the  way  of  a  good  or  bad  bargain 
is  still  in  pretty  common  use.  One  speaking 
of  losses  and  crosses  says  :  "  Ah  should  like 
aw  my  penn'orths  agen." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Work  sop. 

LEADEN  FIGURES  (10  S.  xii.  28). — If  MR. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS  will  look  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  xlv.,  1888,  he  will  find 
an  article  entitled  *  English  Ornamental 
Lead  Work.'  This  may  give  him  the  infor- 
mation he  requires. 

ALFRED  SYDNEY  LEWIS. 

Library,  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 


VINTNERS'  COMPANY  (10  S.  xii.  30). — In 
'The  Boy's  Own  Annual,'  vol.  vi.,  1884, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  Vintners'  Company. 
ALFRED  SYDNEY  LEWIS. 

Library,  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP  (10  S.  xii.  26,  93).— 
Halfway  up  Holborn  Hill,  on  the  right-hand 
side  when  one  was  coming  from  the  City,  in 
the  forties  and  early  fifties  (i.e.,  long  before 
the  Viaduct  and  its  approaches  were  built) 
there  stood  a  popular  pie-shop,  also  cele- 
brated for  its  soup.  In  one  of  the  windows 
that  flanked  the  entrance  doorway  was  dis- 
played a  card  upon  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters  : — 

A  la  mode  Soup, 

and  no  flies. 

JFourpence  a  basin. 

I  remember  that,  as  a  lad,  I  used  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  soup  that  defined  as  "a  la 
mode  "  really  was. 

In  those  days  one  of  the  most  popular 
eel-pie  resorts  in  North  London  was  (as 
the  sign  stretched  across  the  gables  read) 
"The  Highbury  Sluice  House  Tavern,' y 
more  generally  known  as  "  The  Sluice 
House."  This  was  situated  close  by  the 
bank  of  the  New  River,  just  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  public  way  by  the  side  of  the 
latter,  field  paths  leading  direct  to  Hornsey 
Wood  House.  There,  in  sylvan  arbours,, 
lining  three  sides  of  a  tree-shaded  lawnr 
which  was  enclosed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  modest  hostel,  delicious  eel-pies — "  all 
hot  " — were  consumed  by  numerous  appre- 
ciative visitors,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
strolled  out  of  town  purposely  to  enjoy  them, 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Correspondents  on  the  subject  of  old- 
time  eel-pie  shops  may  like  to  know  of  a 
once  well-known  establishment  in  Notting- 
hamshire, on  one  of  the  coaching-roads.  A& 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ordnance  maps  still 
show  "Old  Eel-Pie  House,"  2J-  miles  N.W. 
from  Tuxford,  on  the  Great  North  Road, 
beside  a  tributary  of  the  river  Idle.  The 
spot  is  well  known  in  county  history  as 
"  Merrils  Bridge."  In  July,  1667,  the  place 
was  of  sufficient  standing  to  afford  hos- 
pitality to  Dr.  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
when  on  a  journey  to  London.  He  is  re- 
corded as  having  called  there  "  to  water  his 
coach  horses,"  and  to  treat  himself  to  "  3 
eele  pyes,"  for  which  he  paid  2s.  6d.  (Surtees 
Soc.  Pub.,  vol.  lv.  p.  351).  Thoresby 
several  times  in  his  diary  mentions  "  the 
noted  Eel-Pie  House,"  which  he  records 
passing  on  20  Feb.,  1683,  14  May,  1695, 
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28  Dec.,  1708,  and  17  Feb.,  1709.  On  the 
latter  two  occasions  he  complains  of  the  state 
of  the  roads,  which  he  describes  as  "  danger- 
ous as  well  as  troublesome." 

On  11  Nov.,  1717,  James  Fretwell  noted 
in  his  diary  : — 

"We  breakfasted  at  Bawtry,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  our  relations  from 
Maltbey,  it  being  the  fair-day.  William  Ward 
went  with  us  on  the  way  to  London  as  far  as  the 
Eel-Pye  House;  but  my  father  went  with  us  to 
Newark,  and  there  tarried  all  night." — Surtees 
Society,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  191. 

A.  STAPLETON. 

Nottingham. 

ABBOTS  OF  EVESHAM  (10  S.  xii.  28,  78). — 
A  large  brass  has  recently  been  placed  in 
All  Saints'  Church,  Evesham,  containing  a 
list  of  fifty-five  Abbots  of  Evesham  ;  and 
a  full  list  of  their  names  may  be  found  in  the 
admirable  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  column  of 
The  Evesham  Journal.  The  date  of  this 
list  is  9  Jan.,  1909  ;  but  a  number  of  very 
interesting  references  to  the  abbots  will  be 
found  passim  in  the  weekly  column. 

I  may  say  that  the  list  given  in  the  brass 
above  mentioned  does  not  correspond  with 
the  names  of  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  abbots  given  by  W.  C.  B.  in  his 
reply.  According  to  the  brass \  these  are 
respectively  Kynelm,  Ebba,  and  Edwin  ;  but 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  which  statement 
is  correct.  HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

In  my  list  of  fifty-eight  abbots  No.  15  is 
Kynelme,  No.  16  Kynach,  No.  17  Ebba, 
and  No.  18  Kynath. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Kynoch,  as 
indicated  in  Chambers's  '  Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Dictionary,'  p.  1158,  appears  to  be  from 
kenn  or  ceann  (Gael.)=a  head,  and  auch  or 
oc&=a  field.  J.  K. 

Hav wards  Heath, 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  POEM  IN 
WELSH  METRE  (10  S.  xi.  367). — When 
writing  the  note  at  the  above  reference  I 
was  unaware  of  the  fact,  which  I  have  since 
discovered,  that  this  poem  had  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  copy  of  it  in  English  spelling, 
by  Dr.  Furnivall,  under  the  title  '  An  Early 
English  Hymn  to  the  Virgin. .  .  .and  a 
Welshman's  Phonetic  Copy  of  It,'  in  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  English  Dialect  Society 
March,  1880.  The  two  texts  there  printed 
are  taken  respectively  from  Hengwrt  MSS. 
479  (English)  and  294  (Welsh  phonetic 
copy),  whereas  the  text  given  in  '  Gwaith 
Barddonol  Etowel  Swrdwal  a'i  Fab  leuan,' 
p.  32  ff.,  is  from  B.M.  Add.  MS.  14866,  with 
variants  from  Hengwrt  MS.  294.  To  Furni- 


vall's  edition  are  added  notes  on  the  Welsh 
copy  by  A.  J.  Ellis.  It  should,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  implication  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Furnivall's  title,  that  the 
hymn  was  of  English  origin,  is  probably 
inaccurate  ;  the  fact  that  the  poem  is  in 
Welsh  "  strict  metre  "  makes  it  practically 
certain  that  it  was,  as  stated  in  the  B.M.  MS., 
the  work  of  a  Welshman.  H.  I.  B. 

"  MATTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN  " 
(10  S.  xii.  47,  95).— MR.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE 
(p.  95)  has  a  last  line  which  looks  like  the 
penultimate  of  a  version  known  in  West 
Yorkshire  some  forty  years  ago.  I  cannot 
remember  the  whole  wording  exactly.  There 
were  many  variants,  and  I  think  they  were 
all  frowned  upon  by  "  proper  "  parents  as 
being  Popish,  but  kept  alive  by  nursemaids. 
I  think  they  all  led  up  to  one  of  two  termina- 
tions, one  of  which  was 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 

while  the  last  line  of  the  other  was 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
This  is  probably  the  line  missing  from  MR. 
RATCLIFFE 's  version. 

H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 
Hadlow,  Kent. 

In  the  version  of  my  youth  the  watching 
and  praying  belonged  to  the  angels,  not 
to  the  Evangelists.  The  lines  ran  thus  : — 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Four  angels  round  my  head ; 

One  to  watch  and  one  to  pray, 

And  two  to  bear  my  soul  away. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie.  on. 
Another  riming  prayer  for  bedtime  was 
(and  perhaps  still  is)  : — 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 

And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

I  believe  the  right  reading  was 

And  if  I  die  and  ne'er  awake, 

but  the  other  was  the  popular  version. 

E.  LLOYD. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardy  perennials  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  See  1  S.  vi.  480  ;  xi.  206,  474  ; 
xii.  90,  135  ;  7  S.  viii.  208,  275,  414,  494. 
The  late  E.  McC —  (Mr.  Edgar  McCulloch) 
gave  a  French  version  of  the  charm,  and 
Miss  R.  H.  BUSK  added  that  it  was  known 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps's  '  Nursery  Rhymes/  1843,  p.  130, 
may  with  advantage  be  consulted. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
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FABNESE  ARMS  (10  S.  xii.  87). — In  Mrs. 
Bury  Palliser' s  '  Historic  Devices,  Badges, 
and  War  -  Cries,'  1870,  p.  100,  is  the 
following  foot-note  :  "  The  Farnese  arms 
are  Or,  six  flenrs  de  lis  azure,  three,  two, 
and  one."  This  note  concerns  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  devices  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese  (died  1589),  grandson  of 
Paul  III.  This  device  was  an  arrow  pierc- 
ing the  centre  of  a  target  with  the  motto 
BaAA.  ovrw5,  throw  or  shoot  thus  (Homer, 
'  Iliad,'  viii.  282). 

"  As  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  he  meant  to 
show  that  he  should  have  one  mark  or  end  in  view, 
and  pursue  it  with  a  steady  aim,  neither  diverting 
from  his  course  nor  acting  by  chance." 

On  p.  101  is  a  figure  of  the  device — a 
round  target  fixed  on  the  face  of  a  round 
tower,  which  stands  on  a  rock.  An  arrow, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  tower  is  high,  has 
its  point  in  the  centre  of  the  target ;  in  the 
background  are  water,  land,  and  sky  ;  in 
the  right-hand  top  corner  the  motto  BaAA. 
ovrws  in  capital  letters,  of  course  without 
accents,  &c.  Mrs.  Palliser  adds  (p.  100)  : — 

"Cardinal  Farnese  also  saying  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  cardinalate  fortune  had  been  propitious 
to  him,  even  in  his  most  secret  wishes,  Giovio  gave 
him  for  device  a  blank  paper,  with  the  motto,  Votis 
subscribent  fata  secundis,  '  The  fates  will  promote 
fortunate  vows,'  which  device  the  Cardinal  had 
embroidered  upon  his  portitre." 
Giovio  stands,  I  think,  for  Paolo  Giovio, 
Vescovo  di  Nocera,  author  of  '  Dialogo 
delle  Imprese  Militari  ed  Amorose,'  Lyon, 
1555  and  1559  (see  ibid.,  p.  3,  and  Brunet's 
*  Manuel'). 

Mrs.  Palliser  gives  also  the  devices  of 
Alessandro  Farnese,  Pope  Paul  III.  ;  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese,  third  Duke  of  Parma ; 
Bertoldo  Farnese ;  Orazio  Farnese,  Duke 
of  Castro ;  and  Ottavio  Farnese,  second 
Duke  of  Parma.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  arms  of  Farnese  are  not  those  ques- 
tioned by  MR.  ROSENTHAL.  They  are  Or,  six 
fleurs-de-lis  azure. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

Dr.  Woodward  in  his  treatise  on  '  Ecclesi- 
astical Heraldry,'  published  in  1894,  de- 
scribes the  Farnese  arms  as  Or,  six  fleurs- 
de-lis  azure,  3,  2,  1.  (This  coat-  has  a 
bordure  on  the  monument  in  the  church  of 
the  Ara  Coeli.)  CHARLES  GORDON. 

Cambridge. 

CHAUCER  :  "  STROTHIR  "  IN  *  THE  REEVE'S 
TALE'  (10  S.  xii.  90).— Surely  Wright's 
assertion  is  merely  a  bad  guess.  By 
"  Strothir "  I  suppose  that  Strother  is 
really  meant,  and  not  Langstrothdale  at  all. 
Being  from  home,  I  cannot  quote  my  note 


upon  the  line  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  upon 
what  principle  that  note  is  to  be  disregarded 
as  being  non-existent.  I  expressly  discuss 
the  dialect.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Mr.  Gollancz  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Strother  family  of  Northumberland,  famous 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  branch  of 
the  Strothers  of  Castle  Strother  in  Glendale, 
to  the  west  of  Wooler,  and  that  the  chief 
member  of  this  northern  branch  seems 
to  have  been  Alan  the  younger,  who  died  in 
1381,  and  was  father  of  a  John  de  Strother. 
In  the  tale  scholar  John  swears  appro- 
priately by  St.  Cuthbert.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

HOLLOW  LOAF  FORETELLING  DEATH  (10  S. 
xii.  88). — The  notion  regarding  the  hollow 
loaf  which  obtains  in  Pembrokeshire  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  that  already  men- 
tioned under  this  heading.  Down  there  they 
say  it  foretells  a  birth.  More  than  that, 
they  say,  "Mrs.  Baker  is  going  to  have  a 
child."  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY, 

Pains  wick,  Glos. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  lady,  a  native  of 
Penshurst,  Kent,  explained  to  me  that  a 
"  very  big  hole  "  in  a  loaf  of  bread  signified 
that  the  owner  would  shortly  lose  by  death 
a  near  relative  ;  but  that  if  the  hole  were 
but  a  "  medium-sized "  one,  the  relative 
would  be  a  distant  one.  This  is  the  only 
occasion  that  I  have  heard  anything  similar 
to  the  superstition  mentioned  by  MR. 
JENNINGS.  There  is,  however,  a  superstition 
in  this  part  of  Kent  that  to  buy  a  hollow 
loaf  brings  bad  luck. 

R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

Ferndale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

In  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  a  hollow 
in  a  loaf  is  called  a  grave,  and  is  held  to 
signify  death.  It  is  unlucky  to  place  a  loaf 
upon  the  table  upside  down.  H.  A. 

I  have  met  with  this  superstition  in  South 
Notts  and  on  the  Derbyshire  border. 

C.  C.  B. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  ARCHITECT,  c.  1300  (10  S. 
xi.  449  ;  xii.  18,.  93).—  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Adam  Stark's  'History  of  Gains- 
burgh,'  London,  1817,  p.  140  : — 

"Richard  de  Gaynisburgh.— It  is  probable  he  is 
the  same  person,  although  then  stiled  Richard  de 
Stow,  with  whom  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ot  Lincoln, 
in  1306,  contracted  'to  attend  to,  and  employ  other 
masons  under  him,  for  the  new  work ;  at  which 
time,  the  new  additional  east-end,  as  well  as  the 
upper  parts  of  the  great  tower  and  the  transepts, 
were  done.  He  contracted  to  do  the  plain  work 
by  measure,  and  the  fine  carved  work  and  image 
by  the  day.'" 

w .  o» 
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"  COFFEE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii. 
64,  111  ).  —  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
derive  this  word  from  an  imaginary  Turkish 
kafve,  as  the  ordinary  word,  qahveh,  which 
belongs  to  Persia  as  well  as  Turkey,  sum- 
ciently  accounts  for  the  English  coffee. 
French  cafe,  and  German  Kaffee.  Nor  do  I 


coffe,  and  therefor  had  in  esteemation."1 
This  rather  looks  as  if  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  in  the  mercantile  towns,  the  Persian, 
pronunciation  was  in  vogue  ;  whilst  in  the 
interior,  where  Jourdain  travelled,  the 
Englishman  reproduced  the  Arabic.  The 
passage  from  Revett  is  of  interest,  as  it  is 


quite    understand    why    Sir    James   Murray  apparently  the   earliest  instance   of  a  pro- 
and  MR.  JAMES  PLATT  should  transliterate 
the  Arabic  word  as  qahwah  and  the  Turkish 

as  kahveh.     The  Turks  have  not  changed  the  mariner,   in  entering   the   word  in   his  log, 

initial  letter  of  the  word,   known  amongst  was  influenced  by  the  abstruse  principles  of 

Anglo-Indian  munshls  as  the  "  round  ga/."  phonetics    enunciated    by   MB.  V.   CHATTO- 

It  is  found  in  the  TurkI  language  as  well  as  PADHYAYA.      Edward     Terry     (1616),     like- 

in   the   Arabic.     MB.    PLATT   would   not,    I  Evelyn  in  his  Balliol  days  (1637),  spells  the 

fancy,  pronounce  the  word  qard,  black,  as  if  word  coffee,  as  we  do  at  the  present  day. 


it   were   Curragh,    which   an  untutored   ear 
might  think  it  resembled. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 


W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 


WINDOWS  FROM  CHURCH  AT  TBIEB  (10 


European  languages  did  get  one  form  of  the  xii.    109).  —  By    a    curious    coincidence    MB. 

name    directly    from    the    Arabic    qahwah.  J\  S.  EDEN'S  inquiry  appears  on  the  opposite 

For  the  history  of  the  word  Yule  and  Bur-  page  to  that  on  which  I  ask  for  information 

nell's    '  Hobson-Jobson  '    is    perhaps     more  about    Edmund,    Baron    de    Harold.     The 
satisfactory    than    the    '  N.E.D.'     We    find, 


e 

for  instance,  Chaoua  in  1598,  Cahoa  in  1610, 
Cahue  in  1615  ;  while  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
(1638)  expressly  states  that  "they  drink 
[in  Persia].,  above  all  the  rest  ,  Coho  or 
Copha  :  by  Turk  and  Arab  called  Caphe 
and  Cahua."  Here  the  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Arabic  pronunciations  are  clearly  differ- 
entiated.  There  is  another  witness  to  the 
Anglo-Arabic  pronunciation  whose  evidence 
was  not  available  when  the  '  N.E.D.'  and 
'Hobson-Jobson  '  articles  were  written. 
This  is  John  Jourdain,  a  Dorsetshire  sea- 
man,  whose  Diary  was  printed  by 


the 
able 

On 


Hakluyt    Society     n    1905    under    the 
editorship     of     Mr.     William     Foster. 

28  Mav    1  60Q   hp  rpoordcs  that 
z»  may,  i  oy,  ne  records  tnat 

"  in  the  afternoone  wee  departed  out  of  Hatch  [Al- 
Hauta,  the  capital  of  the  Lahej  district  near  Aden], 


letters  of  the  Baron's  which  I  have  are  five 
addressed  to  Thomas  Astle,  and  in  the 
second  of  them  (Dusseldorf,  6  Aug.,  1779) 
are  the  following  words  :  — 

haye  t  you  an  Entire  Window  with 
excellent  figures,  arid  when  I  get  some  more  that 
has  been  promis'd  me  I  will  send  them  to  you  care- 
fully  pack'd  up." 

Later  De  Harold  wrote  to  the  same  cor- 
respondent  ("Dusseldorf,  le  [  ]  8brer 

1780  ")  :  — 

take  the  Libert     of  writi      to  by  the 

bearer,  Mr.  Rohan,  a  young  gentleman  who  has- 

studied  painting  here  for  some  time  ;  he  has  been  sc* 

obliging  as  to  furnish  me  with  a  method  [of]  sending 

u  two  p*868'  in  one  of  which  are  two  pair  of  large 

1  horns'  and  m  the  other  some  Pfnted  £lass- 
should  [_ha]ve  sent  them  iong  sincej  but  as  1  was 

n   daily   expectation    of    getting   some    excellent 
painted  glass   from  a  Monastry  here  I  postpon'd 


and  travelled  untill  three  in  themprninge,  and  then    from  Day  to  Day.      I  have  not  been  successful  yet 
wee  rested  in  the  plaine  fields  untill  three  the  next    do  not  as  yet  despair  of  getting  them.     I  shewed 

" 


daie,  neere  unto  a  cohoo  howse  in  the  desert. 


them  to  Mr.  Rohan  who  admired  them,  and  think* 


consequently  shall  use  every  endeavour  to  procure 

them  for  you." 

__.  A    ,.  ,.  . 

Thomas  Astle—  an  antiquary  of  some  import- 

ance  in  his  day  —  seems  to  have  been  m- 
terested  in  stained  glass,  for  the  first  of 
these  letters,  though  dealing  with  much  else, 
»  endorsed  "Painted  glass."  He  had  a 


On  5  June  the  party,  travelling  from  Hippa    tneY  are  worthy  of  more  Care  and  your  acceptance, 
/TKK\  ^ 

M         •    *k  11   i    • 

"  laye  in  the  mountaynes,  our  camells  being  weane 

and  our  selves  little  better.  This  mountain  is 
called  Nasmarde  [Nakll  Sumara],  where  all  the 
cohoo  grows." 

Further  on  was 

"a  little  village,  where  there  is  sold  cohoo  and 

fruite.    The  seeds  of  this  cohoo  isagreate  marchan-  great  friend  in  George  Cressener,   who  was 

dize,  for  it  is  carried  to  grand  Cairo  and  all  other  for  some  years  at  Bonn  as  "  British  Minister 

places  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  Indias."  Plenipotentiary   to    the   Electors    of   Ments, 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  another  Triers,  Cologne,  and  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,"" 

sailor,  William  Revett,  in  his  Journal  (1609)  and  it  is  possible  that  he,  through  Cressener,, 

says,    referring   to   Mocha,    that    "  Shaomer  obtained  possession  of  the  glass  in  question. 

Shadli  [Shaikh  'AH  bin  '  Omar  esh-Shadili]  I  have  about  seventy  of  Cressener's  letters 

was    the   fyrst    inventour   for    drynking    of  '  to  Astle  (1771-80),   but  have  not  noticed  in 
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them  any  references  such   as    those   in   the 
letters  of  Baron  de  Harold. 

WALTEB  JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 

A  notable  instance  of  foreign  windows  in 
English  churches  is  in  the  chancel  of  Ashtead 
Church,  Surrey.  JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

JOHN  KELSALL,  MAYOR  OF  CHESTER  (10 
S.  xi.  487). — My  copy  of  *  Magna  Britannia,' 
*'  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,"  i.e.  Lysons's  'Cheshire,' 
1810,  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Gregson, 
who  added  to  it  much  printed  matter,  many 
illustrations,  many  coats  of  arms,  drawn 
and  coloured  presumably  by  himself,  and  a 
good  deal  of  manuscript. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a  list 
of  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of  Chester,  1719-1821, 
not,  I  think,  in  Gregson's  handwriting.  The 
Mayor  in  1767  is  here  called  Thomas  (not 
John)  Kelsall.  I  give  this  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

In  Lysons's  '  Cheshire  '  is  the  following  :— 

"  The  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  Lord  Brackley's  son, 
sold  his  estate  at  Dodleston,  to  Richard  Kelsall,  Esq., 
of  Trafford  ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  John  Glegg, 
Esq.,  of  Withington,  who  married  Bridget,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  late  John  Kelsall,  Esq."— P.  651. 
Following  p.  356  Gregson  has  inserted  a  leaf 
of  coats  of  arms  drawn,  &c.,  no  doubt  by 
himself.  Among  them  is  that  of  Kelsall 
of  Kelsall.  For  the  references  to  Kelsall 
in  Lysons  see  the  indexes. 

A  Roger  Kelsal  (Cheshire)  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
1  July,  1659  (see  The  Palatine  Note-book  for 
1883,  i.e.,  vol.  iii.  p.  267)  The  list  in  which 
he  appears  is  taken  from  Cole's  MSS., 
vol.  xix.,  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
5,  820). 

One  Reginald  Kelsall  was  a  .seat-holder 
at  Ashton  -  upon  -  Mersey  Parish  Church, 
«  March,  1742  (Palatine  Note-book,  ibid., 
p.  235).  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Kerry's  '  St.  Lawrence's  Municipal  Church 
at  Reading,  Berks,'  p.  168,  has  copy  of  the 
will  of  Henry  Kelsall  (Somerset  House, 
Reg.  Vox,  fo/5),  dated  12  Nov.,  1493.  In 
addition  to  property  in  Reading,  the  testator 
mentions  two  tenements  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  pasture  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
&c.  He  had  brothers  Thomas  and  Roger, 
and  sisters  Margaret  Bosden,  Jonett  Swyn- 
toii,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Madok 
of  Knottesford.  After  enumerating  be- 
quests of  6,9.  8d.  each  to  twenty-two  churches, 
he  bequeaths  20s.  to  the  parish  church  of 
Knottesford.  Also  : — 

"  I  will  and  charge  that  a  Tenour  bell,  to  be  made 
according  to  the  iiij  bells  that  now  hange  in  the 


Stepyll  of  Saynte  Lawrence  church  of  Reding,  to 
the  some  of,"  &c., 

to  be  called  "  Henry,  the  bell  of  lesu." 
In  1498-9  the  following  record  occurs  : — 

"  Itm.  payed  for  halowyng  of  the  grete  bell  namyd 
Harry,  vi9.  viiid." 

Another  member  of  the  familv  occurs  in 
1503/4  :— 

"Rec.  of  Randall  Kelsall  for  wast  of  torchis  at 
ye  yer  rnynd  of  Harry  Kelsall,  xd.  " 

1517.  "In  the  grave  of  Rand.  Kelsalls moder,  vii". 
ijd."  (No  charge  for  the  bell.) 

1528.  "  For  the  knell  of  Randall  Kelsall,  nil." 

Mr.  Kerry  remarks  that  the  remission  of 
the  ringing  fee  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Randall  was  a  very  near  relative,  if  not  the 
son,  of  Henry,  although  he  is  not  once  named 
in  the  will  of  the  latter. 

According  to  Coates  ( '  History  of  Reading, ' 
Appendix),  Henry  Kelsall  and  William 
Erne  were  elected  to  Parliament  in  1483. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

CASTOR  OIL  (10  S.  xi.  406).— If  C.  C.  B. 
is  correct  in  thinking  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Eraser's  account  in  the  unidentified 
"  Medical  Essays  of  London,"  Can  vane's 
'  Dissertation  on  the  Oleum  Palmae  Christi ' 
is  the  earliest  treatise  on  castor  oil,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  its  date  of  publica- 
tion. The  second  edition,  London,  1769, 
is  dated  ;  but  the  first  edition,  Bath,  is 
not  dated.  Following  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  C.  C.  B.  states  that  "  the  date  of 
his  treatise  is  1766."  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  '  N.E.D.'  the  treatise  is  assigned  to 
1746.  The  statement  on  p.  81,  "In  the 
Influenza,  that  was  epidemical  in  the  year 
1762,  this  medicine,  taken  twice  a  week,  with 
sufficient  diluting,  was  of  excellent  service," 
proves  that  the  treatise  could  not  have 
been  printed  before  1762.  No  doubt 
the  true  date  is  1764,  for  its  publica- 
tion is  noted  in  The  London  Magazine 
for  Sept.,  1764  (xxxiii.  488) ;  while  there 
is  a  long  notice,  with  extracts,  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1765  (xxxv. 
61-5).  In  the  latter  is  also  reproduced  the 
illustration  of  '  The  Palma  Christi,  or 
Ricinus  Americanus,  commonly  call'd  the 

astor  Plant.'  In  TJie  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  April,  1770,  will  also  be  found  '  Obser- 
vations on  the  Use  of  Castor  Oil,'  signed 

Humanus,"  a  physician  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  West  Indies. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 
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MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  :  TIMOTHY 
BUBSTAIX  (10  S.  xi.  305,  374,  431,  498  ;  xii. 
31,  96). — Timothy  Burstall  was  associated 
with  John  Hill  of  Greenwich  in  letters  patent 
of  1825  and  1826,  and  in  the  production 
of  a  steam  carriage  at  Leith.  In  the  first 
patent  Burstall  is  stated  to  have  been 
formerly  of  Bankside,  Southwark,  but  to  be 
now  of  Leith.  In  a  patent  of  1838  his 
address  is  given  as  "  late  of  Leith,  now  of 
Bristol." 

The  steam  carriage  of  Burstall  and  Hill 
is  dealt  with  in  '  The  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Steam  Locomotion  on  Common 
Roads,'  by  W.  Fletcher,  1891  ;  in  '  Motor- 
Cars  and  the  Application  of  Mechanical 
Power  to  Road  Vehicles,'  by  the  present 
writer  ;  and  in  other  works.  Contemporary 
accounts  will  be  found  in  The  Mechanic's 
Magazine,  The  Register  of  Arts,  and  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal  (vol.  xiii.  p.  349). 
See  also  E.  Galloway's  '  History  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Steam  Engine,'  1829,  and  L. 
Hebert's  *  The  Engineer  and  Mechanic's 
Encyclopaedia,'  1836.  RHYS  JENKINS. 

BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES  (10  S. 
xii.  106). — The  third  line  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  '  The  Balloon,' 

And  fed  with  pure  Achor,  Camelon's  light  fare, 
should  surely  be 

And  fed  with  pure  Ichor,  chameleon's  light  fare. 
The  chameleon  was  popularly  supposed  to 
live  upon  air.  NOBTH  MIDLAND. 

"  SEYNT-PBO-SEYNT,"  A  WINE  :  SAINT- 
POUR§AIN  (10  S.  viii.  48  ;  xii.  76). — It  may 
be  worth  noting  that  there  are,  or  were, 
one  canton,  one  town,  and  two  villages  or 
hamlets  bearing  the  name  "  Saint-Pourcain  " 
in  the  department  of  Allier :  see  *  Dic- 
tionnaire  Gen6ral  dos  Villes,  Bourgs,  Villages 
et  Hameaux  de  la  France,'  par  Duclos, 
Paris,  1836. 

At  that  time  Saint-Pour  gain,  arrondisse- 
ment  Gannat,  canton  of  Saint-Pourgain, 
had  4,376  inhabitants.  It  had  a  general 
post  office  (poste  aux  lettres),  and  was  a 
station  for  post-horses. 

Saint  -  Pourcain  -  Malchere,  commune  of 
Gennetines,  had  100  inhabitants,  its  post  town 
(bureau  de  poste)  being  Moulins-sur-Allier. 

Saint  -  Pourgain  -  sur  -Besbre,  arrondisse- 
ment  Moulins-sur-Allier,  canton  of  Dom 
pierre,  had  636  inhabitants,  its  post  town 
(bureau  de  poste)  being  Dompierre.  None  of 
these  is  given  as  "  sur  Allier." 

The   principal    Saint-Pourgain   is    on   the 
Sioule,  a  tributary  of  the  Allier.     Perhaps  the 
canton  or  part  of  it  touches  the  latter  river. 
ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 


PlNS  SUBSTITUTED   FOB  THOBNS   (10  S.   XI. 

508). — Virgil  has  given  us  an  account  of 
thorns  being  substituted  for  pins  or  buckles 
in  his  description  of  Achemenides  left  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily  by  Ulysses  ('  ^Eneid,'  iii.  590). 

JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  well  remember  my  mother,  who  died  in 
1885  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  saying  that 
when  she  was  a  young  woman  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  country  women  to  use 
thorns  for  pins  to  fasten  their  shawls,  which 
were  generally  worn  in  those  days,  and  for 
many  years  after,  by  ladies  both  of  high 
degree  and  low.  J.  BROWN. 

JOHN  Hus  BEFOBE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
CONSTANCE  (10  S.  xii.  28,  94). — It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  to  the  replies  to  MB. 
PICKFOBD'S  query  that  the  engraving  of 
the  fine  painting  of  Hus  before  the  Council 
to  which  he  refers  as  done  "  some  forty  years 
ago  "  can  hardly  be  a  reproduction  of  W. 
Brozik's  famous  picture,  considering  that 
the  latter  work  was  not  finished  before 
1883,  or  twenty-six  years  ago.  K.  F. 
Lessing's  painting  of  1842,  representing  the 
same  subject,  was  reproduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished steel  engraver  Felsing  in  1845, 
and  published  at  137,  Regent  Street,  London, 
by  Herington  &  Remington. 

H.  KBEBS. 

AUTHOBS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  109).— 

Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee 
is  from  Dr.   Johnson's  '  Vanity   of  Human 
Wishes'  (1749),  1.  156. 

.V.    CHATTOPADHYiYA. 
61,  Ladbroke  Road,  W. 

The  following  lines  (141-6)  from  Pope's 
'  Windsor  Forest '  may  prove  illustrative 
of  those  mentioned  by  DIEGO  : — 

Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply  : 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye, 
The  silver  eel  in  shining  volumes  roll'd, 
The  yellow  carp  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 
JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

The  lines  quoted  by  C.  at  p.  128  were 
written  by  Robert  Browning  in  '  Prospice,' 
but  they  should  read 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 

A.  R.  WALLEB. 
Cambridge. 

[Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for  the 
reference.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Folk-lore   and  Folk-stories  of  Wales. 
Trevelyan .     (Elliot  Stock. ) 


By   Marie 


GENUINE  folk-lore  is  every  day  becoming  more 
difficult  of  attainment  in  civilized  countries  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  "  unfit,"  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  survival.  We  are  the  more  indebted, 
consequently  to  first-hand  collectors  like  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  who  go  among  the  people  and  gather 


Baal  or  any  other  Oriental  deity.  Discredit  has- 
often  been  thrown  upon  gossip  Aubrey's  '•  sin- 
eater,"  but  contemporary  evidence  is  here 
adduced  for  this  strange  funeral  custom  (p.  270) 
which  places  it  beyond  dispute.  As  a  bit  of  folk- 
medicine  we  are  told  that  the  cure  of  convulsions 
in  children  can  be  wrought  by  placing  a  horseshoe 
under  their  pillow  (p.  225).  Grimm  long  ago- 
noted  this  identical  custom  as  existing  in  Germany, 
The  spirit  Margan,  who  conducts  the  disembodied 
soul  to  its  place  in  the  other  world  (p.  274),  stands 


up  the  dwindling  fragments  before  they  have 
quite  perished.  In  folk-lore,  as  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  there  is  no  lack  of  study-chair 
compilers  who  are  content  to  serve  up  a  crambe 
rcpeiita  culled  from  printed  books.  But  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  besides  being  well  qualified  DV  in- 
herited stories  of  information,  brings  freshness 
to  her  task  in  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  folk 
and  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  has  something 
to  tell  which  has  not  been  told  before.  Her 
comely  volume  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  the 
quaint  lore  about  Nature  and  the  invisible  world 
which  lingers  amidst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales  ; 
if  it  is  disjointed  and  scrappy,  probably  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  items  are 
so  multifarious.  She  has  had  the  invaluable 
advice  and  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland,  a 
folk-lorist  of  wide  experience,  who  has  contributed 
an  appreciative  introduction  and  otherwise 
enriched  her  work. 

Renan  observed  how  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy  were  the  folk-beliefs  of  his  native 
Brittany,  for  they  always  seemed  to  centre  round 
the  churchyard.  In  a  measure  this  is  equally 
true  of  their  Welsh  cousins,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Keltic  temperament  wherever  it  is  found. 
"  Sombre  mysticism,"  says  Mr.  Hartland,  "  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  Welsh  beliefs."  Driven 
to  his  last  resort  on  the  extreme  shores  of  Western 
Europe  by  the  ever -pressing  tide  of  Aryan 
migration,  the  Kelt,  it  may  be  supposed,  naturally 
adopted  that  sad  minor  note  which  is  characteristic 
of  defeated  nationalities. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  gloomy  super 
stitions  recorded  here  is  that  of  the  Cwn  Annwn, 
Dogs  of  the  Underworld,  which  may  be  heard 
hunting  the  souls  of  the  lost  at  the  dead  of  night 
with  unearthly  howlings,  foreboding  disaster 
or  death  to  the  hearer  (p.  50).  These,  as  well  as 
the  Cwn  Wybyr,  or  Sky  Dogs,  may  be  correlated 
with  the  Dandy  Dogs  of  Cornwall  and  the  Gabble 
"Ratchets  of  the  Northern  counties,  as  a  mytho- 
logizing  of  the  same  phenomenon,  which  has 
often  been  explained.  But  comparative  mytho- 
logy does  not  enter  into  the  author's  plan,  nor 
does  she  make  any  attempt  to  rationalize  her 
CUTIOUB  stories.  She  might  fairly  have  noted, 
however,  that  Prof.  Rhys  has  plausibly  explained 
the  word  Annwn,  the  Welsh  name  of  Hades,  as  a 
personification  of  the  Latin  animce,  souls  ;  and 
as  every  one  does  not  know  Cymric,  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  she  had  always  translated  the 
incidental  Welsh  phrases  that  occur.  Andras, 
e.g.,  is  given  as  a  curious  popular  name  for  the 
Devil.  Is  this  susceptible  of  any  explanation  in 
the  vernacular  ?  Much  more  might  surely  have 
been  told  us  about  the  sun  hero  Hu  Gadarn  and  his 
fortunes  on  English  soil. 

We  turned  to  Beltane  or  Baltan  as  a  test  word 
of  the  author's  standpoint,  and  were  grateful  to 
find  that  it  could  be  lighted  without  the  aid  of 


isolated  and  unexplained.  As  Morgan  was  a 
name  given  to  the  sun,  i.e.  "  the  sea-born,"  with 
reference  to  his  daily  rising  out  of  the  water r 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  to  bury  the  dead  at  the 
lour  of  sunset  (p.  277),  that  the  parting  luminary 
might  show  them  the  way  to  the  underworld 
as  in  the  Egyptian  mythology),  may  it  not  be 
that  the  psychopomp  Margan  is  only  another 
phase  of  Morgan,  the  sun  in  his  descent  to  Hades  ? 
We  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  for  further 
consideration . 

Mrs.  Trevelyan's  book  is  suggestive,  and  whets 
our  appetite  for  further  information,  which  she 
promises  in  another  volume  treating  of  fairy-lore. 


The  Pronunciation  of  English :  Phonetics  and 
Phonetic  Transcriptions.  By  Daniel  Jones, 
(Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
WE  are  always  glad  to  see  scientific  work  on» 
phonetics  such  aa  Mr.  Jones's,  since  English 
pronunciation  is  getting  into  a  haphazard  style 
which  confuses  everybody,  and  seems  likely 
to  end  only  in  a  slack  form  of  English  with  no 
rules.  Mr.  Jones  mentions  that  "  the  Board  of 
Education  has  now  introduced  the  subject  into 
the  regular  course  of  training  of  teachers  for 
service  hi  public  elementary  schools."  That 
body  ought  to  have  seen  to  the  matter  long  ago, 
for  any  time  these  ten  years  we  have  heard 
ludicrous  pronunciations  from  village  school- 
masters and  teachers.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
planation of  sounds  is  difficult  to  a  beginner, 
if  not  alarming  ;  but  Mr.  Jones's  methods  seem 
as  simple  as  they  can  be  in  his  First  Part,  con- 
cerning phonetics.  The  Second  Part,  giving 
phonetic  transcriptions  of  passages  as  pronounced 
by  various  people,  is  decidedly  interesting. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  London,  but  we  have  also* 
specimens  of  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  Lancashire, 
Scotland  and  South  of  England,  Hampshire, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  in  some  cases  modified 
by  residence  in  London.  Why  the  Midlands 
should  be  neglected  we  do  not  know,  for  we 
always  understood  that  the  standard  of  English 
in  earlier  times  was  derived  from  that  district. 
Even  the  most  cultivated  of  Londoners  is  apt, 
according  to  our  experience,  to  fall  into  uncon- 
scious Cockney,  and  that  is  a  dialect  already,, 
perhaps,  over-advertised  by  writers  of  verse  and: 
prose,  as  well  as  the  man  who  comes  from  London* 
to  astonish  the  country  village. 

MR.  ALEYV  LYELL  READE,  of  Park  Corner,. 
Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool,  whose  name  i« 
familiar  to  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  is  about  to  Issue 
Part  I.  of  his  Johnsonian  gleanings,  under  the 
title  '  Notes  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Ancestors  and  Con- 
nexions and  illustrative  of  his  Early  Life.'  Only 
350  copies  will  be  printed.  The  volume,  which 
has  an  elaborate  index,  will  also  include  seven 
unpublished  portraits  of  members  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
circle  at  Lichfield,  reproduced  by  the  hand-press 
collotype  process. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— AUGUST. 

MR.  JAMES  G.  COMMIN'S  Exeter  Catalogue  253  con- 
tains works  under  America,  Devon,  and  Somerset. 
A  complete  set  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  s  Communications,  1850-1903,  and  of  Pub- 
lications, except  No.  25,1851-1904,  20  vols.,  half- 
morocco,  is  11.  10s.  Other  items  are  Bewick's 
*  Fables,'  first  edition,  a  fine  clean  copy,  11.  10*.  ; 
Buchanan's  'Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,'  first  edition, 
1872,  18s.  ;  Fielding's  Works,  edited  by  Gosse, 
12  vols.,  31.  5s. ;  Froude's  'Carlyle,'  4  vols.,  11.  15s., 
.and  '  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  first  edition,  1849,  15s.  (the 
last  book  publicly  burnt  in  England) ;  Andrew 
Lang's  '  Aucassin  and  Nicolete,'  12mo,  original 
wrapper,  first  edition,  1887,  21.  10s.;  Henry  Morley's 
•'  English  Writers,'  11  vols.,  11. 10s.;  Sommer's  edition 
•of  'Le  Morte  d' Arthur,'  3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  half- 
morocco,  21.  12s.  Qd.  ;  Pope's  Works,  with  life  by 
Ruffhead,  11  vols.,  4to,  calf  gilt,  1715-69,  21.  10s.  ; 
'Roxburghe  Library,'  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt, 
.8  vols.,  small  4to,  1868-70,  21.  18s.  6d.  ;  '  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,'  14  vols.,  royal  4to, 
Washington,  1858-65,  61.  ;  and  Swift's  Works, 
26  vols.,  8vo,  calf,  1768,  31.  10s. 

Messrs.  Henry  R.  Hill  &  Son's  Catalogue  98 
contains  a  handsome  copy  of  Audsley's  '  Arts  of 
-Japan,'  full  polished  levant  by  Zaehnsdorf, 
12t.  10s.  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  10  vols., 
1778,  contemporary  calf,  21.  15s.  ;  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn's  plays,  large  paper,  6  vols.,  1873,  4Z.  15s.  ; 
Gilchrist's  '  Blake,'  2  vols.,  1880,  21.  15s.  ;  Bran- 
t6me,  '  CEuvres,'  15  vols.,  32mo,  whole  morocco, 
1740,  61.  6s.  ;  '  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,' 
notes  by  Maidment  and  Logan,  14  vols.,  half -calf, 
1872,  11.  Is.  ;  Dugdale's  '  St.  Paul's,'  large  pape, 
in  contemporary  russia,  1818,  31.  3s.  ;  and 
Froissart's  f  Chronicle,'  6  vols.,  Nutt,  1901,  51.  5s. 
There  are  fine  copies  of  Ackermann's  '  Oxford  ' 
and  'Cambridge  ;  and  a  good  example  of 
Hardouyn's  Roman  Hours,  on  vellum,  351. 
Under  Romney  are  Ward  and  Roberts's  '  Essay,' 
2  vols.,  4to,  as  new,  in  half  blue  morocco,  61.  6s.  ; 
.and  Hayley's  '  Life,'  bound  in  contemporary  calf, 
61.  6s.  Shakespeare  items  include  '  Poems  '  and 
•'  Pericles,'  collotype  facsimiles,  with  introduction 
by  Sidney  Lee,  5  vols.,  4to,  as  new  in  vellum, 
4i.  4s.  ;  and  '  Seven  Ages,'  Stothard's  plates, 
folio,  half -morocco,  101.  The  Catalogue  also 
contains  a  number  of  beautifully  bound  books. 

Mr.  Frank  Hollings's  Catalogue  79  contains 
under  Occult  Books  Fergusson's  '  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship,'  royal  4to,  original  edition,  1868, 
7J.  7s.  ;  and  a  number  of  works  on  Freemasonry. 
Under  Rowlandson  is  the  rare  '  Excursion  to 
Brighthelmstone,'  oblong  atlas  folio,  half -morocco, 
1790,  15J.  15s.  ;  also  '  Loyal  Volunteers,'  211., 
and  '  English  Dance  of  Death,'  Ql.  9s.  Under 
Ruskin  is  Lewis  Carroll's  copy  of  '  The  Stones 
-of  Venice,'  3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  first  edition,  1851-3, 
•61.  15s.  ;  under  Shelley,  Buxton  Forman's  edition, 
.8  vols.,  1876-80,  11Z.  10s.,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Posthumous  Poems,'  1824,  61.  6s.  ;  and 
under  Sheridan  the  first  edition  of  '  Pizarro,' 
1799,  4Z.  15s.  In  a  list  under  Surtees  we  note 
'  Mr.  Facey  Romford's  Hounds,'  first  edition, 

1865,  4Z.  15s.     Under  Swinburne  is  the  excessively 
rare    '  Laus    Veneris,'    Moxon,    1866,     151.     15s. 
(Mr.  Slater  calls  it  "  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's separate  writings  ").     There   is   also  the 
genuine    first    edition    of    '  Poems    and    Ballads,' 

1866,  131.  13s.    There  are  rarities  under  Tennyson. 


We  note  the  first  edition  of  '  Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical,'  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  1830, 
original  boards,  enclosed  in  morocco  case,  221.  ; 
and  Moxon's  first  edition  of  '  Poems,'  1833,  251. 
(three  sonnets  and  two  other  poems  in  this 
volume  were  siippressed).  Under  Thackeray  are 
first  editions  ;  and  under  Leigh  Hunt  we  note 
'  Critical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  London 
Theatres,'  the  only  edition,  1807,  31.  17s.  6d.  ; 
also  '  Autobiography,'  3  vols.,  1850,  31.  15s. 
Cruikshank  items  include  '  Ingoldsby,'  '  The 
Humorist,'  and  other  rarities.  Under  Kipling 
is  The  United  Services  College  Chronicle,  Nos.  2 
to  44  (excepting  4,  9,  and  32),  1878-90,  20iguineas. 
Mr.  Hollings  has  also  a  list  of  Bargains  in  New 
Books. 

Mr.  George  P.  Johnston's  Edinburgh  Catalogue 
90  contains  under  George  Buchanan  a  small  quarto 
volume  including  ten  works,  1499-1627,  61.  6s. 
This  is  from  the  library  of  the  late  John  Scott, 
who  paid  131.  for  it  at  the  sale  of  the  Sunderland 
Library.  Under  John  Davidson  are  a  number 
of  first  editions  ;  and  under  Elzevir  Publications 
is  a  good  list.  Under  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  a 
collection  of  magazines  and  periodicals  containing 
essays,  poems,  and  novels  as  first  published, 
87  parts  and  one  vol.  (most  of  these  belonged  to 
Stevenson's  mother,  and  several  bear  her  signa- 
ture), 81.  There  are  also  first  editions  of  Kipling. 
Some  curious  works  on  paper-making  include 
Koops's  book,  "  printed  on  the  first  useful  paper 
manufactured  from  straw,"  T.  Burton,  1800, 
11.  5s.  Under  Marie  Stuart  is  a  work  not  in  Mr. 
Scott's  *  Bibliography  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Books  '  :  "  Marie  Stuart,  Reyne  d'Escosse. 
Nouvelle  historique.  Premiere  [2e,  3«]  Partie. 
[Par  Pierre  le  Pesant  de  Boisguilbert.]  [La 
sphere.]  Suivant  la  Copie  Imprim6e  a  Paris 
[Elzevir]  M.DC.LXXV.,"  12mo,  11.  Is. 

Mr.  F.  Marcham  of  Tottenham  has  in  Part  7  of 
Vol.  I.  of  his  List  of  Middlesex  Deeds  and  other 
Documents  an  interesting  item  connected  with 
Charles  Lamb,  being  the  original  licence  for  the 
marriage  of  Edward  Moxon  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  a  bachelor,  and  Emma  Isola  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  a  spinster,  24  July,  1833. 
Signed  by  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton,  and  with 
seal  of  the  Faculty  Office,  Doctors'  Commons. 
A  pencil  note  on  the  back  runs  as  follows  :  "£  past 
9  o'clock  Tuesday  30  July."  The  price  of  this 
is  101.  10s. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.  ] 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerj 
Lane,  E.C. 

J.  BROWN  ("  Peninsulas  Pointing  Southward  ") 
—  See  DR.  MORLEY  DAVIES'S  explanation,  ante 
p.  36. 

KERO.  —  Scientific  technical  questions  are  out 
side  our  province. 
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MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent   post  free    to    any   part   of  the    World   on    application 

CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OP    ESPECIAL    KAKITY    AND    INTEKEST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PUKCHASED. 


FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
75,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 

Old    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
'Books.  &c. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDERS. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Also  a  New,  Greatly  Extended,  and  much  Improved 

CATALOGUE  of  POPULAR  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

STANDARD  BOOKS,  HANDY  REPRINTS, 

THE  BEST  FICTION,  &c. 

H.    J.     GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER  AND  DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 
55     &     57,     WIGMORE     STREET,    W. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C, 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 
ORIENTAL    LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued :  — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 

FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 

CATALOGUES    FKBB. 

27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE  W. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  AUGUST  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS 


THIN    PAPER    EDITION    OF 

Henry    Seton    Merriman's 


Novels, 


in    14    Volumes. 


With     an     Introduction    in    the     First 
Volume  by  E.  F.  S.   and   S.  G.  T. 

In   Clear  Type  and   Handy  Size.     Fcap.   8vo,   Gilt  Top,   each  Volume. 

2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

V  The  First  2  Volumes  will  be  ready  on  AUGUST  25,  and  a  Volume  will 


be  issued  each  week  subsequently  until  the  completion  of  the 

Edition  on   November   17,    1909. 

ATHEN/EUM. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

Titles  of  the  Volumes. 

DATES  OF  PUBLICA- 
TION IN  1909. 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  1 

U     August  2o. 
The  Sowers      ...  J 

"An  excellent  novelist, 
who  knew  how   to  use 
the     English    language, 
and  whose  qualities  are 
worth  the  study  of  many 
more     showy    and     less 
conscientiouscraftsmen. 
There  is  no   one  to  our 
knowledge     capable    of     ' 
filling  his  place,  of  writ- 
ing   quietly     yet     com- 
petently   with    the    skill 
of  the  modern  novelist, 
who  ought  to  be  capable 
both  of  pathos  and  self- 
restraint,     of     romance 
and    worldly    wisdom." 

From  One  Generation  to  Another 
With  Edged  Tools    
The  Grey  Lady         

September  1. 
8. 
„       15. 
»       **• 

October  6. 
„     13. 

„     20. 
„     27. 
November  3. 

„       10. 
„       17. 

In  Kedar's  Tents      
Roden's  Corner         
The  Isle  of  Unrest  
The  Velvet  Glove    

Barlasch  of  the  Guard     
Tomaso's  Fortune  :    and  other 

The  Last  Hope 

*  London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Publiihed  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  EC. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  Augiut  21,  1909. 
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FOR 

LITERARY     MEN,    GENERAL     READERS,    ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."—  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 


_ 
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V     Yearly  Subscription,  208.  6d.  post  fret, 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 

COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILE  OF  IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.  With  Introduction  by  KUNO  MEYER.  Rawlinson  B.  502, 
including  the  Annals  of  Tigernach  ;  the  Psalter  Na  Rann  ;  Brehon  Law  Tracts  ;  and  many 
Poems  and  Stories,  Tribal  Histories  and  Genealogies.  Folio,  containing  83  leaves  of  Vellum, 
with  which  20  leaves  of  paper  are  bound  up,  61.  6s.  net. 

THE    OXFORD    ENGLISH   DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  Sir  JAMES  MURRAY.  Published  July  1.  Vol.  VIII.  Double  Section,  S—  Sauce- 
by  Dr.  BRADLEY.  5s. 

Already    Published  :—  A—  0,    P—  PROPHESIER,   Q,   and    R—  ROMANITE.       The    next    Issue 
(October  1)  will  be  the  final  portion  of  P,  by  Sir  JAMES  MURRAY. 

CRITICAL    ESSAYS    OP    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Vol.  III.  1685-1700,  including  Index  to  the  complete  work.  Edited  by  J.  E.  SPINGARN, 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [Immediately. 

Previously  Published  :—  Vols.  I.  (1605-1650)  and  II.  (1650-1685),  price  5s.  net  each. 

THE    CENTENARY   OF    TENNYSON,  1809-1909. 

A  Lecture  given  to  the  University  Extension  Students  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  By 
T.  H.  WARREN.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

By  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.     Written  in  1905,  and  now  first  published.    Post  8vo,  2s. 

THE     KING'S     ENGLISH. 

By  H.  W.  F.  and  F.  G.  F.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.     Also  an  Abridged  Edition  for  School  use,  Is.  6d, 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    PRIVATE   AFFAIRS. 

Information  on  matters  in  which  the  private  person  comes  into  contact  with  business  and  law. 
By  JOSEPH  KING,  F.  T.  R.  BIGHAM,  M.  L.  GWYER,  EDWIN  CANNAN,  J.  S.  C. 
BRIDGE,  A.  M.  LATTER.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

IONIA     AND     THE     EAST. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  London.  By  D.  G.  HOGARTH.  With  a  Map. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE     RHODIAN     SEA-LAW. 

Edited  from  the  Manuscripts  by  W.  ASHBURNER.     8vo,  18s.  net. 

Clarendon  Press  Catalogue  (  160  pages]  post  free  on  application 
London,:    HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner    E.C. 
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TF     YOU    WRITE     THE     MEMORIALS 

1  of  your  Family,  we  will  PRINT  and  Publish  them  for  you,  under 
expert  supervision,  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Searches  made  where 
MS.  is  incomplete.-GERRARDS,  LTD.  (The  Westminster  Press), 
411A,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 


BOOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  -most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
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TIFFAR:    TIFFADOR:    TYFFEREN. 

YULE,  in  his  article  on  the  word  "  tiffin  " 
in  '  Hobson-Jobson,'  remarked  : — 

"  Rumphius  has  a  curious  passage  which  we  have 
tried  in  vain  to  connect  with  the  present  word  ; 
nor  can  we  find  the  words  he  mentions  in  either 
Portuguese  or  Dutch  dictionaries.  Speaking  of 
Toddy  and  the  like,  he  says  :  *  Homines  autem  qui 
•eas  (potiones)  colligunt  ac  praeparant,  dicuntur 
Pqrtugallico  nomine  Tiffadorea,  atque  opus  ipsum 
Tiffar;  nostratibus  Belgis  tyfferen  ('Herb.  Am- 
boinense,'  i.  5)." 

In  works  on  the  East  Indies  by  Dutch 
and  German  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  toddy-drawers  are  in- 
variably termed  tyffadoors  or  tyfferaars,  and 
the  act  of  drawing  toddy  is  denominated 
tyffereri.  Thus  Valentyn,  in  the  list  of 
officials,  castes,  &c.,  prefixed  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Ceylon  (1726),  has  (I  translate)  : 
"  Casta  Chiandes,  or  Tifidoors.  These .... 
consist  of  ten  kinds, ...  .all  of  whom  support 
themselves  by  the  tyfferen  of  trees."  And  in 
describing  the  ten  kinds  he  uses  the  words 
tiffidoor  and  tyfferen  several  times.  Then, 
further  on,  he  has :  "  Hangerema,  or  the 


tyferaara   of   the   jager   Raggery]   trees, 

from  the  sap  of  which  they  make  sugar." 

The  latest  example  I  have  found  of  the 
alternative  form  tyfferaar  is  in  Haafner's 
4  Reize  te  voet  door  het  Eiland  Ceilon,' 
published  in  1810,  after  the  author's 
death.  In  the  description  of  Ceylon  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  the  word  tijferaars  occurs, 
and  a  foot-note  explains  :  "  Tijferaar  ;  so 
the  man  is  called  who  climbs  into  the  palm 
or  coconut  trees,  and  brings  away  the  pots 
with  palm- wine."  (This  is  an  inadequate 
description  of  a  toddy-drawer's  duties.) 
I  will  only  add  to  the  above  that  Christoph 
Schweitzer,  in  his  '  Journal  und  Tage- 
Buch,'  published  at  Tubingen  in  1688,  has 
tivitors  ;  &nd  that  the  English  translator 
of  this  book,  who,  while  omitting  much,  has 
perpetrated  many  gross  errors,  renders  the 
passage  :  "  After  them  are  the  Trivitors,  who 
gather  the  Drink  from  the  Trees  and  boyl 
the  sugar." 

Now  as  regards  the  origin  of  these  words 
which  puzzled  Yule,  and  for  which  I  have 
long  sought  in  vain  for  a  solution,  attempt- 
ing, but  unsuccessfully,  to  connect  them  with 
tap,  or  with  some  word  imitative  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  toddy-drawer  when  beating 
the  wounded  spathe  with  his  wooden  mallet 
to  make  the  sap  exude  more  freely.  How 
ever,  I  think  I  have  at  length  solved  the 
enigma  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  Yule  had 
the  solution  to  his  hand  only  a  few  pages 
on  in  his  book  !  I  refer  to  the  word  "tiyan," 
which  is  thus  explained  in  '  Hobson- 
Jobson  *  : — 

"  Malay al.  Tlyan,  or  Tivan,  pi.  Tlyar  or  Tlvar. 
The  name  of  what  may  be  called  the  third  caste  (in 
rank)  in  Malabar.  The  word  signifies  'islander' 
[from  Mai.  tivii,  Skt.  dvlpa,  '  an  island '] ;  and  the 
people  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Ceylon." 

So  far  the  connexion  with  tiffador  and 
tyfferen  is  not  very  evident ;  but  if  we  read 
the  quotations  given  by  Yule  and  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  edition  under  this 
word  and  on  a  previous  page  under  "  tier- 
cutty,"  we  see  that,  as  Buchanan  (1800) 
says,  "  the  proper  duty  of  the  cast  is  to 
extract  the  juice  from  palm  trees,  to  boil 
it  down  to  jagory,  and  to  distil  it  into 
spirituous  liquors."  Finally,  if  we  look 
at  Gundert's  Malay alam-English  dictionary 
we  find  :  "  tiyan,  a.  M.  [ancient  Mai.]  tivan 
(Port.,  Fr.  tives).  An  islander,  the  caste  of 
the  palm-cultivators,  toddy-drawers,  sugar- 
makers,  &c."  By  the  "  Portuguese  "  and 
"  French,"  who,  according  to  Gundert,  use 
the  word  tives  (a  plural  form  apparently), 
are  meant,  no  doubt,  the  Indo-Portuguese 
of  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  French- 
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speaking  mixties  of  Mahe.  Now,  I  think, 
we  can  see  how  tiffar,  &c.,  originated.  The 
plural  form  of  the  name  of  the  caste,  viz. 
tivar,  was  evidently  mistaken  by  Portu- 
guese from  Europe,  ignorant  of  the  ver1 
nacular,  for  a  verb,  and  they  would  there- 
fore naturally  call  the  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  tivar  a  tivador  (on  the  analogy  of 
comprar,  comprador).  True,  I  can  give  no 
proof  of  this,  having  never  met  with  such 
a  word  in  any  Portuguese  writer  on  India  ; 
but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
matter.  When  the  Dutch  ousted  the 
Portuguese  from  India  and  Ceylon,  they 
evidently  found  the  words  tivar  and  tivador 
well  established,  and  they  adopted  them, 
giving  them,  however,  a  Dutch  form, 
tyfferen,  and  a  semi-Dutch  one,  tiffidoor  or 
tyffadoor.  But  the  latter  word  reminding 
them  too  much  of  the  hated  Portuguese, 
they  dropped  it,  and  substituted  a  purely 
Dutch  form,  viz.,  tyfferaar. 

A  quite  exceptional  (and  erroneous)  use 
of  tyfferen  is  found  in  a  letter  printed  by 
Valentyn  (op.  cit.,  p.  378),  the  writer  of  which 
speaks  of  an  "  altoos-tyfferende  wortel " 
(an  ever-distilling  root),  the  verb  here  being 
intransitive,  and  the  (alleged)  distillation 
(a  delusion)  being  from  the  root  of  a  bo 
tree  or  peepul  (Ficus  religiosa). 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  we  have 
here  an  instance  (not  unprecedented,  doubt- 
less) of  a  most  extraordinary  change  of 
sense  in  a  word,  a  proper  noun  originally 
meaning  "  islanders  "  becoming  ultimately 
an  active  verb  meaning  "  to  draw  toddy." 
DONALD  FERGUSON. 


'HOR^E    SUBSECIV^E,'    1620. 

(Concluded  from  p.  103.) 

SCARCELY  equalled  by  the  essay  '  Of 
Ambition,'  the  anonymous  author's  thoughts 
on  death  form  the  noblest  essay  in  the 
volume.  Listen  to  the  opening  majestic 
paragraph  : — 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  Death,  and 
nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  time.  Every 
man  is  to  pay  this  debt,  though  few  be  ready  at 
the  day  ;  life  is  but  lent  us  and  the  condition 
of  the  obligation  is  Death,  yet  not  without  a 
penalty,  if  in  this  wandering  and  uncertain  state 
we  make  no  preparation." 

The  following  paragraph  has  a  Baconian 
echo  : — 

"  A  man's  peregrination  in  this  life  should  be 
employed,  but  as  a  harbinger  for  Death,  nay, 
rather,  life  ;  whilst  we  live,  we  die  ;  but  live 
not  till  death.  *  Yet,  good  men  may  in  a  sort, 
religiously  fear  death,  in  respect  of  the  cause  of 
it.  For  the  wages  of  sinne  is  death.  In  respect 
of  not  knowing  the  place  of  our  being  after 


death  (we,  ourselves,  being  altogether  unmeriting)r 
these,  and  the  like  considerations,  may  justly 
make  death  seem  terrible." 

Does  not  this  remind  us  of  the  opening  of 
Bacon's  essay  '  Of  Death  '  ? 

"  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  death,  as 
the  wages  of  sin  and  passage  to  another  world, 
is  holy  and  religious." 

But,  of  course,  this  resemblance  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far. 

The  extraordinary  likeness  of  the  close 
of  this  essay  '  Of  Death  '  to  Bacon's  style 
warrants  a  quotation  otherwise  a  trifle 
long  .—  - 

"  Many  men  without  the  knowledge  of  Religion, 
have  excellently  expressed  their  contempt  of 
Death,  but  that  may  be  reduced  to  some  of  these 
causes  ;  peradventure  they  had  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tain opinion  that  some  greater  happiness  followed, 
than  accompanied  this  life  ;  or  in  respect  of  the 
daily  examples  of  their  mortalitie,  custome 
extinguished  fear  ;  or  lastly,  to  perpetuate  their 
memories,  or  publish  their  fame  to  succeeding 
ages,  have  for  the  liberation  of  their  Country,  or 
Friends,  or  Honour,  voluntarily  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  certaine  and  present  death." 

One  passage  in  the  essay  '  Of  a  Country 
Life '  reproduces  the  spirit  of  Bacon's 
essay  '  Of  Factions'  : — 

"  He  is  chiefly  to  take  heed,  that  when  factions 
be  sided,  his  Greatness  uphold  not  one  faction, 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  other  ;  but  con- 
trarily  to  even  and  compound  them  in  mutual 
amity  and  agreement." 

So  Bacon  writes  : — 

"  Great  men,  that  have  strength  in  themselves* 
were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indifferent 
and  neutral." 

I  have  not  space  here  to  go  into  a  detailed 
analysis  of  this  essay,  but  such  an  analysis 
would  show  many  similarities  in  thought 
and  expression  between  the  two  (?)  authors. 

Such  a  passage  as  the  following  from  the 
essay  '  Of  Religion  '  shows  a  use  of  anecdote 
very  like  Bacon's  : — 

"  And  let  no  man  persuade  himself,  that  there 
is  any  action,  or  virtue,  comparatively,  in  this 
world  of  equal  estimation  and  power  with  Religion. 
It  was  the  commendation  St.  Ambrose  gave  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  that  upon  his  deathbed, 
and  in  extremity  of  weakness,  he  took  more  care 
for  the  state  of  the  Church  and  preservation  of 
Religion,  than  of  his  own  extreme  dangers  and 
infirmities.  And  Justinian,  in  the  preface  of  his 
laws,  disclaimed  all  confidence  in  the  greatness 
of  his  Empire,  numbers  of  Soldiers,  advice  of  his 
Chief  Commanders  and  Council,  but  relied  only 
upon  that  providence  and  mercy  of  God,  which 
Religion  had  taught  him  ;  knowing  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  would  otherwise  awake  God's  Justice 
and  wrath  :  according  to  Horace  :  Dii  multa 
neglecti  dederunt  Hesperice  mala  luctuosce.  Inno- 
vations in  Religion  commonly  precedes  [sic]  altera- 
tion in  Government." 

So  says  our  anonymous  author,  and  Bacon 
agrees  with  him.  The  essay  '  Of  Religion  * 
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closes  with  a  small  piece  of  casuistry  emi- 
nently Baconian  : — 

"  It  is  better  for  a  time  to  force  men  to  outward 
conformity,  though  mixt  with  hypocrisy,  than 
suffer  them  to  continue  refractory." 

The  following  curious  division  of  History 
is  found  likewise  in  '  The  Advancement  of 
Learning ' : — 

"  Of  Histories  some  are  Natural,  some  Civil  ; 
of  Civil,  some  concern  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  some  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
them  both  appertaineth  the  history  of  places, 
which  is  Geography  ;  of  times,  which  is  Chrono- 
logy ;  of  descents,  which  is  Genealogy  ;  and  of 
actions,  which  is  that  I  now  am  to  speak  of,  and 
is  principally,  singly,  and  by  a  kind  of  prerogative 
called  History." 

Bacon  makes  at  first  a  fourfold  division  of 
History — natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
literary — and  later  adds  to  this  division, 
history  of  cosmography.  His  main  division 
of  history,  however,  into  natural  and  civil 
coincides  with  that  of  the  '  Horse  Subsecivse.' 
This  paragraph  could  have  been  penned 
by  no  other  than  Bacon: — 

"  The  benefit  that  the  understanding  receiveth 
thence  [i.e.,  from  reading  history]  ariseth  two 
wayes.  First,  it  becomes  informed,  as  it  were, 
with  matter  of  fact,  by  the  direct  narration  of 
things  past,  in  manner  as  they  fell  out.  And  in 
this  respect,  History  is  said  to  be,  Testis  temporum, 
lux  veritatis,  nuntia  vetustatis.  Secondly,  it  is 
enabled  by  particular  examples,  and  by  the 
events  of  humane  counsell  (as  by  so  many  rules 
and  patterns),  to  take  the  wisest  course  in  con- 
ducting our  affaires  to  their  right  ends.  And 
for  this  effect,  it  is  called  Magistra  vitce." 

Of   the    four   discourses    which   form   the 

second     half    of    the    volume    I    shall    have 

little    to    say.     *  The    Discourse    upon    the 

Beginning  of  Tacitus  '  has  Baconian  echoes, 

but  does  not  reach   the  same  standard  as 

the  rest  of  the  book.     Of  *  The  Discourse  of 

Rome '    one    or    two    words    are    necessary. 

The  discourse  shows  clearly  that  the  writer 

has  been  in  Rome,  and  this  fact  forms  the 

chief  objection  to  my  plea  for  the  book's 

Baconian   authorship.     The    life    of    Bacon, 

as  we  know  it,  gives  no  indication  that  he 

was    ever     in    Italy.       But    we    do     know 

that  he  was  abroad,  and  that  while  abroad 

he  met  M.  de  Montaigne.     Now  the  reader 

of  Montaigne's   *  Journal  of  his  Travels  in 

Italy '     will     recall     that     Montaigne     was 

accompanied  by  a  mysterious  M.  d'Estissac 

whose  identity  has  never  been  ascertained 

Yet  he   must   have   been  a  young   man  o: 

consequence,    for    when    the    two    were    ad 

mitted  to  a  private  audience  with  the  Pope 

M.    d'Estissac    entered    the    presence    first 

and  would  seem  to  have  been  the  man  whon 

the  Pope  wished  most  to  see.     May  not  thi 

have  been  our  young  friend  Francis  Bacon 


'erhaps  the  following  passages  from  '  The- 
Discourse  of  Rome  '  may  prove  illuminating  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  something 
f  the  safety  and  danger  for  an  Englishman  to- 
ravel  thither ....  For  some  persons  there  can 
>e  no  place  in  the  world  so  dangerous  for  them 

o  come  in,  as  this Therefore,  the  safest  course 

or  such  a  one,  is ....  neither  to  make  himself  f 
ior  intention  known  to  anybody  living,  for 
hen  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  discovery. 
A.nd  besides,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  some  other 
language  besides  his  own,  that  he  may  pass  for 

hat     Country-man Those     times     of     public 

lostility,  as  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,, 
vhen  the  Pope  thundered  excommunications, 
ind  professed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  the 
•Hate,  as  he  did  then,  it  is  dangerous." 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  this  suggestion  too- 
ar,  but  the  conditions  seem  to  answer  to 
he  case  satisfactorily.*  It  would  be  an 
nteresting  task  to  compare  this  discourse 
vith  Bacon's  essay  *  Of  Travel,'  and  to  see 
low  closely  the  former  is  modelled  upon 
he  latter,  but  I  must  content  myself  with 
i,  bare  indication  of  the  fact.  As  for  the 

Discourse  against  Flatterie,'  a  remarkable 
parallel  might  be  instituted  with  the  essays 
of  Bacon,  and  so  also  in  the  case  of  the 

Discourse  of  Laws.'  I  shall  feel  contented, 
lowever,  if  I  have  suggested  the  likeness, 
and  shall  rest  my  case  on  the  evidence 
which  I  have  adduced. 

To    sum   up,    the    anonymous    author    of 

Horse  Subsecivae  '  and  Francis  Bacon  have 
many  points  in  common.  The  style  of  both 
is  extremely  concise,  and  is  notable  for 

lear  analysis  and  arrangement.  Both 
writers  employ  rich  imagery  and  striking 
illustrations.  Both  show  great  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Biblical 
and  classical  quotations  are  frequent  in 
both,  and  generally  inaccurate.  Both  use 
obscure  Latin  derivatives,  are  fond  of 
balance,  antithesis,  and  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  may  be  called  the  rule  of 
three.  Both  are  eloquent,  and  of  lofty, 
intellectual  elevation.  Both  look  upon  life 
from  the  same  standpoint,  and  treat  of  its- 
same  aspects.  Both  are  men  of  rank,  and 
both  excuse  ambition  if  its  object  be  the 
reform  of  politics  and  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Finally,  both  have  written  great 
books,  books  that  deserve  to  live.  What 
more  shall  I  say  ?  Simply  that  this  article 
is  a  proof  and  a  plea — a  proof  of  the  book's 
authorship  and  a  plea  for  the  book's  recog- 
nition. EDWARD  J.  H.  O'BRIEN. 
116,  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


*  Since  penning  these  words  I  have  been 
kindly  informed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Theobald  that  the 
late  Rev.  Walter  Begley  discovered  a  brief  old 
biography  of  Bacon  in  which  the  statement  was 
authoritatively  made  that  Bacon  visited  Italy. 
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MB.  O'BRIEN  seems  unaware  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  two  leading  litterateurs 
made  it  their  business  to  identify  the  writer 
of  this  book.  The  authorship  then  waa 
claimed,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
for  Sir  Grey  Brydges,  6th  Lord  Chandos — by 
Thomas  Park  in  his  enlarged  edition  of 
Walpole's  'Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors'  (5  vols.,  1806,  ii.  184),  and  by 
'Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges  in  his  '  Censura 
Literaria'  (10  vols.,  1805,  vi.  192).  This 
attribution  has  V/een  accepted  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  Sir  Grey  Brydges  in  the 
•*  D.N.B.'  Lowndes  and  Watt  (who  mis- 
print the  date  as  1626  and  1720  respectively) 
enter  it  under  Blount  the  publisher.  Ed- 
ward Blount,  or  Blunt,  was  rathei  fond 
of  writing  addresses  "  To  the  Reader  "  in 
books  put  forth  anonymously,  as  witness 
Bishop  Earle's  'Micro-cosmographie:  Essay  ee 
and  Characters,'  1286. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  two  volumes 
bearing  the  title  '  Horee  Subsecivai,'  the 
second  being  by  D.  W.  (William  Denton, 
M.D.),  London,  *1 664. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  work 
suggested  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author 
of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends,'  the  title  for  his 
collected  writings.  I  once  owned  his  copy, 
and  have  a  note  that  on  the  title-page  was 
written  in  an  old  hand  "  By  ye  Lord  Candish 
\%.e.  Cavendish],  after  Earlo  of  Devonshire." 
This  was  William  Gilbert,  eldest  eon  of  the 
"flrst  Earl.  Anthony  a  Wood  also  says,  "  This 
Book  was  written  by  Gilbert  Lord  Cavendish, 
-who  died  before  his  Father,  William  Earl  of 
Devonshire."  Whether  Thomas  Park  and  Sir 
S.  Egerton  Brydges  considered  the  Cavendish 
claim  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  one  or  other  of  those  noble- 
men wrote  the  book. 

MR.  O'BRIEN  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
"Sir  William  Cornwallis  the  younger  adopted 
for  his  notable  volume  of  1600  the  title 
'  Essays  ' — only  threo  years  after  the  editio 
princeps  of  Bacon's  Essays,  and  twenty 
years  before  the  *  Horse  Subsecivae  '  of  1620 
appeared  ;  and  in  the  Second  Part,  pub- 
lished tho  year  following  (1601),  he  says  in  his 
forty-sixth  essay,  entitled  '  Of  Esaayes  and 
Bookes  '  :— 

"  1  hould  neither  Plutarches,  nor  none  of  these 
;  atfncient  short  manner  of  writings,  nor  Montaignes, 
?nor  such  of  this  latter  time  to  be  rightly  termed 
Essayes,  for  though  they  be  short,  yet  they  are 
strong,  and  able  to  endure  the  sharpest  triall :  but 
mine  are  Essayes  who  am  but  newly  bound 
Prentice  to  the  inquisition  of  knowledge,  and  use 
these  papers  as^  a  Painters  boy  a  board,  that  is 
trying  to  bring  tiis  hand  and  his  fancie  acquainted." 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
•  century  the  word  "  Essays "  to  designate 


those  books  of  short  dissertations  in  which 
a  writer  gives  the  cream  of  a  variety  of 
subjects,  without  exacting  any  very  severe 
attention  from  the  reader,  had  become 
popular,  and  in  order  to  give  some  slight 
evidence  of  this  I  will  merely  select  two 
titles  from  my  own  books  in  this  depart- 
ment :  '  Horae  Vacivse,  or  Essayes,'  by 
John  Hall,  London,  1646;  and  ''Essayes 
and  Observations,  Theological  and  Moral, 
by  a  Student  in  Theologie,"  London,  165X 
C.  Ef.Kix  MATHEWS. 
Vigo  Street,  W. 

[We  insert  MB.  O'BRIEN'S  article,  though  we 
must  not  be  taken  as  endorsing  its  conclusions. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  well-known 
styles  have  been  copied  by  admirers.] 


ST.    NEOTS,    HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
BOOKSELLERS  AND  PRINTERS. 

IN  continuation  of  my  notes  on  the  book- 
sellers and  printers  of  Huntingdonshire  I 
now  give  those  for  the  parish  of  St.  Neots. 
The  names  and  dates  are  gathered  from  the 
same  sources  as  in  my  previous  article 
(10  S.  viii.  201). 

Tans'ur  (William),  bookseller,  1743-83.  —  The 
4  D.N.B.,'  Iv.  363,  says:  "The  last  forty  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  chiefly  at  St.  Neots,  where  he 
was  a  stationer,  bookseller,  and  teacher  of  music. 
He  died  there  on  2  (or  7)  Oct.  1783."  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tombstone  (almost  illegible,  and 
probably  now  printed  for  the  first  time)  is  as 
follows : — 

In  Memory  of 
Willm  Le  Tansur  Sen' 

Musico  Theorico 
who  Departed  this  Life  Oct.  7 

1783 

aged  83 

Born  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire. 

The  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Neots  is  : 
' '  Buried  1783.  9th  October.  William  Le  Tansur. 
Bookbinder  and  singing  master." 

Claridge  (T.),  bookseller  and  printer,  1768-80.— 
Whether  Claridge  actually  printed  the  books 
bearing  his  imprints,  or  had  them  printed  else- 
where, is  not  known,  but  he  is  certainly  the  first 
St.  Neots  man  who  styled  himself  a  printer. 

Sharp  (James  Carter),  1792.—'  The  Apostles'  Creed 
Paraphrased,'  a  single  folio  sheet,  has  the  imprint : 
"Printed  and  Sold  by  J.  C.  Sharp,  of  whom  may 
be  had  all  kinds  of  stationery  goods,  genuine  ad- 
vertised medicines,"  &c.  He  also  "printed  and 
sold  "  "  A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Neots,"  1792.  Claridge  and 
Sharp  are  the  only  two  persons  who  professed  to 
do  printing  at  St.  Neots  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Emery  (Richard),  bookseller  and  stationer,  1791- 
1801.— D.  1801,  aged  59. 

Emery  (Richard)  &  Son.— Sept.,  1801. 

Emery  (William),  publisher,  1801-42.  —  Son  of 
Richard.  Born  1778,  d.  1851. 

Emery  (W.)  &  Son,  publishers,  1842-51. 
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Emery  (Frederick),  1851-70.— Succeeded  his  father 
as  publisher.  In  1870  he  took  his  son  William 
into  partnership,  and  sold  the  business  to  Keeling 
in  1872.  Frederick  Emery  was  born  in  1811,  and 
died  in  1875. 

Smith  &    Lovell,    Circulating   Library,   1802-7.— 
"Printing  business  from   the  Letter  or  Rolling- 
Press  done  correctly  with  the  utmost  dispatch." 
Fox  (W.),  Market  Place,  printer,  January,  1807— 

June,  1810. 

Fairy  (S.),  "  sold  by,"  1810-33. 
Geard  (John),  printer,  1811-16. 
Geard  (S.   &  E.),   1813-17.—  Printed    the  Rev.  T. 
Morell's  '  Studies  in  History,'  1813-15.    Ebenezer 
Geard  d.  23  March,  1849,  aged  61. 
Stanford  (J.),  High  Street,  printer  and  bookseller, 

July,  1821— May,  1826. 

Hatfield  (James),  1826-35.— Successor  to  Stanford. 
Hatfield  left  St.  Neots  in  1835,  and  established 
the  business  at  Huntingdon  now  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Goggs  &  Son.  A  paper  dated  St.  Neots, 
9  Nov.  1838,  however,  bears  the  imprint :  "  James 
Hatfield,  printer,  bookseller,  <fec.,  Huntingdon  and 
St.  Neots." 

Stott  (D.  &  J.),  September,  1832-48.— D.  Stott  was 
a  nonentity  in  this  business.  John  Stott  was 
apprenticea  to  Hatfield,  but  had  a  quarrel  with 
him  and  ran  away  to  France,  coming  back  in  a 
few  months  and  starting  for  himself.  In  1835 
Stott  succeeded  to  Hatn'eld's  shop.  In  1848  he 
and  his  family  emigrated  to  South  Australia.  He 
died  20  March,  1881,  aged  68. 

Tomson  (David  Richard),  19  June,  1848^7  —Suc- 
cessor and  nephew  to  J.  Stott ;  retired  in  1887  in 
favour  of  his  son  Percy  Calder  Tomson.  Mr. 
Tomson,  I  am  glad  to  say,  still  enjoys  good  health, 
and  his  career  as  a  practical  printer  extends  over 
76  years,  which  is  noteworthy. 
Topham  (James),  1842-52. — Commenced  business  in 

the  High  Street. 

Topham  (Frederick),  1852-72.— Succeeded  his  cousin 
James,  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed.  Estab- 
lished the  first  St.  Neots  newspaper  24  Nov.,  1853. 
Sir  J.  R.  Somers  Vine  worked  in  his  office  for  a 
few  months.  Mr.  D.  R.  Tomson  bought  Topham's 
business  in  1872,  but  kept  it  only  a  few  days, 
selling  it  to  Messrs.  Evans  &  Wells,  who  had 
managed  it  for  Topham.  Topham  died  in  1902  in 
his  73rd  year. 

Evans  &  Wells,  1872-87. —Bought  Topham's   busi- 
ness, as  just  recorded.  They  dissolved  partnership 
17  May,  1887,  Evans  taking  part  of  the  premises 
for  printing,  and  Wells  part  for  stationery. 
Evans  (Harry  Joseph),  1887-91.— Evans  d.  in  1891. 
Keeling   (Richard    Ratcliff),     September,     1872— 
August,  1902.— Purchased  Mr.  Frederick  Emery's 
business  in  1872.    Died  August,  1902,  aged  66  years 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 

JOSEPH  KNIGHT  AND  THE  RABELAIS  CLUB 
— In  the  affectionate  tribute  which  Mr.  John 
Collins  Francis,  in  his  admirable  '  Notes 
the  Way,'  has  paid  to  the  memory  of  th( 
last  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  he  has  not,  I  think 
made  any  reference  to  Knight's  connexion 
with  two  institutions  in  which  he  took  con 
siderable  interest — the  Ex-Libris  Society 
and  the  Rabelais  Club.  Both  of  them  hav 
now  crossed  the  Stygian  ferry — the  forme 


within  the  last  few  months,  though  I  believe 
here  are  some  hopes  of  its  resuscitation  ; 
he  latter  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
knight  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 

Ex-Libris  Society,  and  was  a  pretty  regular 

ittendant  at  its  meetings,  and  I  think  it  is 
o  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  colleagues 
ihould  have  given  some  reminiscences  of 
his  genial  collector  in  the  Journal  of  the 

Society. 

Of  the  Rabelais  Club  Knight  was  an  original 
nember,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of 

early  French  literature  gave  him  fitting 
•ank  by  the  side  of  such  connoisseurs  a» 
ir  Walter  Besant  and  the  brothers 

Pollock.  When  the  Club  was  established  in. 
880,  Knight  was  the  London  correspondent 
f  that  highly  interesting  journal  Le  Livre, 

and  was  in  his  literary   prime.     I  can  find 

only   one    contribution    with    the    familiar 
nitials  J.   K.   in  the   '  Recreations  '   of  the 
1ub.     It  occurs  in  the  first  volume,  p.  68, 
,nd  has  the  following  lengthy  title  : — 

"  Translation  of  the  Ballad  and  Rondeau  of 
Ghiillaume  Cretin  (Raminagrobis),  addressed  to 
Christofle  de  Refuge,  Maitre  d'Hdtel  to  Mon- 
seigneur  d'Alencon  ;  who  had  asked  his  advice 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage  : — poems  which  are 
supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Rabelais  the  idea 
of  the  consultations  of  Panurge  as  to  his  projected 
marriage." 

The  motif  of  the  poem  is  summarized  in  the 
concluding  rondeau,   of  which  I  subjoin  a 
opy  as  a  specimen  of  Knight's  neat  versifica- 
tion : — 

Take  her,  friend,  or  take  her  not : 
If  you  take  her,  you  are  wise  ; 
If  to  take  her  you  despise, 
Nowise  worse  will  be  your  lot. 
Gallop  apace  ;    proceed  jog-trot ; 
Stand  doubtingly  ;    commence  red-hot, 

Take  her,  friend. 
Starve,  or  empty  twice  the  pot — 
To  do  what  is  undone  arise, 
Or  undo  all  that  done  you  prize  ; 
Preserve  her  life,  or  have  her  shot, 
Take  her,  friend. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  compressed  into  the 
three  volumes  of  the  '  Recreations  '  of  the 
Rabelais  Club  render  the  work  a  rare  and 
valuable  possession.  W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

"  FABIUS  PICTOR." — I  find  that  a  second- 
hand bookseller  lately  sold  as  by  John 
Ruskin  a  copy  of  the  "  Hand-book  of  Taste  ; 
or,  How  to  observe  Works  of  Art,  especially 
Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Fabius 
Pictor.  Second  Edition.  London,  1844." 
It  may  as  well  be  put  on  record  that  this 
book  was  written  by  Anthony  Rich,  the 
author  of  '  A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities,'  1860,  and  not  by  Ruskin. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 
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RICHARD  II.  AT  CHESTER. — Upon  the 
Recognizance  (or  Chancery)  Rolls  of  Chester 
in  August,  1398,  is  enrolled  a  memorandum 
of  the  delivery  to  the  Chamberlain  of  Chester, 
by  John  Cranmere,  Yeoman  of  the  King's 
Wardrobe,  of  the  following  articles,  used  by 
the  King  whilst  visiting  Chester,  probably 
on  the  installation  of  John  Brughill,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  John,  when,  Cowper's  MS. 
states,  the  King  entertained  many  of  the 
prime  nobility  : — 

Eleven  blankets  embroidered  with  tapestry. 

Six  gold  cushions  or  pillows  (quissyns)  for  the 
bed  "  de  serpentz." 

A  bedhead  (testrc)  with  "  le  syler  "  (?  silarium— 
•canopy). 

A  counterpane  (countrepoint)  to  match. 

Three  curtains. 

Two  "  fustians,"  each  of  the  breadth  of  six. 

A  covering  "  de  Medlee,"  furred  with  miniver. 

A  green  "  canevas  "  with  seven  embroideries 
{bredes). 

A  "  trace  "  of  blue  silk. 

A  "  sp'ver  "  (?)  of  red  silk  embroidered  with 
three  gold  crowns. 

Nine  red  "  worstede  "  blankets. 

A  blue  "  canevas  "  of  seven  embroideries. 

Three  "  cloth  sakkes." 

Two  red  tapestry  blankets  like  the  eleven 
•already  mentioned. 

A  green  "  matras." 

R.  S.  B. 

TEMPLE  BAR. — In  The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
27  July  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Atkinson  rightly 
questions'  the  accuracy  of  the  inscription 
on  an  inkstand  added  to  the  Mansion  House 
plate  in  commemoration  of  Sir  William 
Treloar's  Mayoralty.  Referring  to  Temple 
Bar,  it  says  "  First  mentioned  in.  1301." 
This  is  derived  from  the  grant,  29  Edward  I., 
to  Walter  le  Barbour,  quoted  by  Herbert 
('London  before  the  Fire,'  iii.  23),  Noble 
('Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,'  20),  and 
others  ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  ha.s  been  used.  Mr.  Atkinson 
provides  an  earlier  date  (1293),  the  reference 
occurring  in  a  licence  for  alienation  in 
mortmain  by  Henry  le  Waleys  of  a  messuage 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  "  extra 
Barram  Novi  Templi  London." 

For  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  western 
Fleet  Street  extremity  of  Sir  William  Tre- 
loar's  Ward,  Farringdon  Without,  some 
earlier  and  more  exact  reference  might  have 
been  sought.  It  is  also  open  to  question 
whether  "  Barra  Novi  Templi "  was  at 
these  dates  a  boundary  mark  of  the  City's 
jurisdiction  named  after  the  adjoining 
New  Temple,  or  the  bar  or  gate  marking  the 
northern  limit  and  principal  entrance  to  the 
-extra-mural  domain  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


THOMAS  LAKE  HARRIS. — Some  twelve 
months  ago  inquiry  was  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
respecting  a  biography  of  T.  L.  Harris,  the 
founder  of  the  Community  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  many  exclusively  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  for  a  time  Laurence  Oliphant  came 
under  the  spell  of,  and  lived  with,  Harris 
at  Brocton,  New  York  State.  As  the 
inquiry  evoked  no  response  at  the  time, 
now  that  an  official  life  of  T.  L.  Harris, 
preacher,  poet,  and  mystic,  has  been  printed, 
the  inquirer  and  other  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  interested  in  the  fact.  The  bio- 
graphy is  written  from  personal  knowledge 
by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Cuthbert  of  Birmingham, 
a  disciple  of  Harris.  An  acute  and  capable, 
but  unfriendly  critic,  in  noticing  the  book, 
which  has  not  been  sent  to  the  press,  declares 
that  "  Dr.  Dowie  was  a  very  simple  cha- 
racter in  comparison  with  Thomas  Lake 
Harris."  It  may  be  remarked  that  Harris's 
'  Lyra  Triumphalis,'  a  slim  volume  of 
dithyrambic  verse  issued  in  1891,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Swinburne  ;  and  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  some  forty  years  ago,  in  his  almost 
forgotten  volume  '  The  Poetry  of  the  Period,' 
alluded  to  the  "exceptional  excellence"  of 
Harris's  verse,  avowing  that  Swinburne 
was  able  to  produce  "  nothing  so  perfect 
and  gemlike."  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  this 
book — in  which,  by  the  way,  he  speaks  of 
Tennyson's  muse  as  a  "  Pegasus  without 
wings  " — deals  with  Harris's  life  fairly  sym- 
pathetically, makes  it  apparent  that  his  mind 
was  exercised  on  the  subject  of  the  Brother- 
hood, and  dwells  at  considerable  length  on 
Harris's  achievements  as  a  poet,  whose  habit, 
he  states,  was  "  to  write  or  dictate  while  in 
trance."  J.  GRIGOR. 

14,  Crofton  Road,  Camberwell. 

SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. — I  remember  hear- 
ing many  years  ago  (nearly  fifty,  probably) 
from  an  old  lady  of  the  yeoman  class — she 
being  the  wife  and  daughter  of  farmers 
farming  their  own  land,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  yeoman  " 
— this  rime  with  respect  to  the  scarlet 
pimpernel : — 

No  heart  can  think, 

No  tongue  can  tell, 

The  virtue  there  is 

In  pimpernel. 

The  lady  in  question  informed  me  that  she 
had  heard  the  rime  first  in  her  childhood, 
and  she  was  then  well  advanced  in  years. 
The  locality  was  within  ten  miles  of  Tiverton, 
but  I  have  never  heard  the  rime  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 
Teignmouth. 
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"  TOPSY-TURVY." — It  may  be  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  above  to  give  a  phrase 
used  in  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Agin- 
oourt  in  two  MSS.  The  earlier  (c.  1450)  runs  : 
"  and  our  stakez  (cudgels)  made  hem  top 
ouyr  terve,  eche  on  o£>er."  The  later,  of  the 
•end  of  the  century :  "  And  oure  stakys 
made  hem  ouer-terve  eche  on  othyr." 
See  '  The  Brut ;  or,  The  Chronicles  of 
England,'  E.E.T.S..  Part  II.  pp.  378  and 
596. 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  what  Prof. 
Skeat  has  written  on  the  subject,  but  has 
not  previously  seen  "  top "  in  this  close 
connexion  with  the  verb  "  over  terve." 

H.  P.  L. 

"  SHORTFALL." — The  English  Mechanic  of 
23  July  contained  the  following  : — 

"  Mr.  Churchill  added  a  new  word  to  the  English 
language  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  Edinburgh 
on  Saturday.  '  We  had  a  period  of  bad  trade 
last  year,  and  the  shortfall  in  our  revenue  was 
only  a  million  and  a  half.  In  Germany  there 
was  a  shortfall  of  eight  millions,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  shortfall  was  not  less  than  nineteen 
millions.'  '  Shortfall  '  is  not  recognized  by  any 
existing  dictionary,  but  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary  '  has  only  got  as  far  as  '  sauce,'  so, 
.as  The  Manchester  Guardian  remarks,  there  may 
yet  be  time  to  find  room  for  it  there.  It  is  a  much 
more  expressive  word  than  '  deficit,'  because 
the  elements  of  the  compound  are  native  ;  the 
make-up  of  the  word  is  understood  and  felt  by 
•everybody,  as  well  as  its  secondary  meaning." 

TOM  JONES. 

WELTJE'S  OR  WELTJIE'S  CLUB. — COL. 
PRTDEAUX,  s.v.  '  Tuesday  Night's  Club ' 
(10  S.  xi.  517),  mentions  a  club  founded  by 
Weltje,  who  had  been  cook  in  the  service 
of  George,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following 
is  perhaps  worth  noting  : — 

Sallads,  that  shame  ragouts,  shall  woo  thy  taste  ; 

Deep  shalt  thou  delve  in  Weltjie's  motley  paste. 

'  Epistle  from  the  Honourable  Charles  Fox, 

partridge-shooting,    to     the    Honourable 

John      Townshend,     cruizing.     A      new 

edition,'  1779,  1.  106. 

The  author  of  this   '  Epistle  '   was  Richard 
Tickell.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

To  "  WHIP  IN."— In  saying,  "  A  moment, 
while  I  whip  in  to  this  tobacconist's,"  one 
has  an  idea  of  using  a  loose  modern  locution 
unknown  to  one's  grandfather.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  respectable  M.E.  word.  On  p.  363 
(E.E.T.S.)  of  'An  Alphabet  of  Tales,' 
•c.  1450,  is  found  :  "  Sho  had  hid  hur  be  J>e 
wall  &  saw  \>Q  dure  was  oppyn,  &  whippid 
in  &  lokkid  \>e  dure  fasteV'  The  work 
is,  of  course,  in  the  Northern  dialect. 

H.  P.  L. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'NOTES      AND      QUERIES' 
COMMEMORATION. 

THE  EDITOR  kindly  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  contributors 
a  proposal  to  celebrate  the  forthcoming 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  This 
journal  holds  too  "high  a  place  in  every 
reader's  affections  to  need  any  commenda- 
tion, but  I  may  point  out  especially  that  the 
occasion  would  offer  a  suitable  chance  for 
honouring  in  some  way  those  officially 
connected  with  '  N.  &  Q.' 

As  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
all  the  writers  whose  names  figure  in  these 
pages,  1  am  unable  to  communicate  privately, 
and  therefore  desire  to  print  the  following 
questions.  Please  reply  direct- 
To  avoid  the  heavy  labour  of  correspond- 
ence, I  venture  to  ask  contributors  to  excuse 
for  the  present  individual  acknowledgments. 

1.  If  in  favour  of  the  idea,  what  is  the  most 
desirable    form,    in    your    opinion,    for    the 
commemoration  to  take  ? 

2.  Should  a  general  assembly  be  decided 
upon,  which  is  the  best  centre  for  the  widely 
scattered  guests  to  meet  at  ? 

3.  As  some  will  be  unable  to  attend  such 
a  gathering  can  you  suggest  a  way  in  which 
all  might  participate  ? 

4.  If    an    autograph    portrait    album    is 
adopted  as  one  feature,  would  you  be  willing 
to  contribute  ?  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

92,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

[4.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  a  portrait  album,  but 
we  think  some  special  publication  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  is  an  idea  worth  suggesting.] 


"  FOUR    REGULAR    ORDERS     OF    MONKS.  "- 

This  phrase  is  used  by  Scott  in  chap.  ii.  of 
'  Ivanhoe  '  ("Border  Edition,"  p.  17). 
There  were  at  the  date  of  '  Ivanhoe  '  (1194) 
four  principal  orders  of  monks,  "  the  Bene- 
dictines, Cluniacs,  Cistercians,  Carthusians," 
besides  the  Canons  Regular,  who  were,  I 
believe,  monks  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
But  the  phrase  "  the  four  regular  orders  " 
was  sometimes  used  more  loosely,  I  believe, 
by  antiquaries  of  the  Scott  period. 

If  any  of  your  readers  could  help  me  to 
discover  the  origin  and  use  of  the  phrase, 
I  should  be  grateful. 

(Miss)  FANNY  JOHNSON. 

Ramsey  House,  Barton  Road,  Cambridge. 
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COMBINED  MONASTIC  AND  PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES. — In  Freeman's  '  English  Towns 
and  Districts  '  an  account  is  given  of  some 
English  parish  and  monastic  churches  which 
formed  one  continuous  whole  under  the 
same  roof.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  such 
arrangements  existed  in  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
also  on  the  Continent.  One  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  practice  was  confined  to 
England.  S.  Q.  ADDY. 

SCOTTISH  CHURCHES  :  THEIR  OWNERSHIP. 
— The  heritors  of  a  Scottish  parish  are  said 
to  have  vested  in  them,  collectively,  the  fee 
of  the  church  and  churchyard.  Did  this 
legal  ownership  exist  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  and  if  not,  how  did  it  arise  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  authorities 
on  the  point.  In  whom  is  the  glebe,  if  any 
Ve0gted?  S.  O.  ADDY. 

3,  Westbourne  Road,  Sheffield. 

ST.  BARBARA'S  EMBLEMS. — Can  any  one 
explain  why  St.  Barbara  is  said  to  bear  the 
emblem  of  "  chalice  and  wafer,"  and  also 
of  the  feather  ?  In  Alban  Butler  and 
Baring-Gould  she  is  given  the  tower  and 
the  palm,  in  allusion  to  her  martyrdom; 
but  there  is  no  incident  in  her  legend  which 
explains  the  two — chalice  and  feather — 
ascribed  to  her  by  E.  A.  Greene  in  her 
*  Saints  and  their  Symbols.'  In  a  painting 
by  Luini  in  the  Brera,  Milan,  she  is  repre- 
sented with  the  chalice,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  no  painting  of  her  with  a 
feather.  HELGA. 

[Pictures  of  St.  Barbara  and  her  feather  are 
referred  to  at  10  S.  x.  308  ;  and  an  explanation 
of  the  feather  is  offered  at  p.  373  of  the  same 
volume.] 

COWHOUSE  MANOR,  MIDDLESEX. — Can  any 
kind  reader  identify  the  manor  of  "Hoddes- 
ford  et  Cowhouse  "  in  Middlesex  ?  It 
occurs  in  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster  ( '  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum,'  i.  326),  and  the  name  is  notable 
in  having  like  significance  to  Neyte  or  Neat 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Abbots  near 
Westminster.  W.  L.  RUTTON. 

CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  PEPE.: — 
"  There  was  much  talk  and  laud   of   Charlea 
Lamb  and  his  Pepe,  &c.,  but  he  never  appeared." 
— Carlyle's    'Reminiscences'    (Froude's  edition), 
vol.  i.  p.  232. 

What  was  Lamb's  "  Pepe  "  ?     Is  it  pos- 
sibly a  misprint  for  "  pipe  "  ? 
^  The  extract  given  is  from  the  section  on 
Edward  Irving,* and  refers  to  the  circle  that 
gathered  at  Basil  Montagu's  house. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 


"  CASTLE  INN,"  BIRMINGHAM. — Does  "  The 
Castle  Inn  "  still  exist  in  Birmingham  ?  I 
find  it  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  18  Mayr 
1735.  J.  S. 

Oxford. 

"  NOLI  ALTUM  SAPERE." — Can  any  one 
supply  me  with  information  about  this  Latin 
phrase  ?  I  have  met  with  it  only  twice — 
once  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  contained 
in  '  The  Cobler  of  Canterbury,'  assigned  to 
the  dramatist  Greene,  and  again  as  the 
motto  of  Bishop  Leng  of  Norwich  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  D.  C.  LENG. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

TILDENS  or  TENTERDEN. — At  5  S.  vi.  95r 
over  the  initials  J.  L.  C.,  is  this  statement  : 
"  I  have  the  pedigree  of  the  family  tho- 
roughly worked  out  for  several  generations." 

As  a  member  of  this  family,  may  I  ask 
if  the  pedigree  has  been  printed,  and,  if  so, 
where  it  may  be  consulted  ?  Does  it  give 
the  English  'ancestry  of  Nathaniel  Tilden  ? 
and  does  it  show  how  the  Tyldens  of  Mil- 
stead  branch  off  ?  WM.  IRVING  TILDEN. 

c/o  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus. 

COLLINSON  FAMILY. — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  something  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.. 
John  Collinson,  of  Long  Ashton,  Somerset, 
at  the  time  when  he  published  his  '  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Somerset.'  Was  the 
Rev.  Richard  Collinson,  then  living  in  the 
same  county,  his  brother  ?  The  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  gives  John  as  belonging  to  a 
North  of  England  family  having  a  small 
estate  at  Great  Musgrave.  John  and  Peter 
were  two  of  the  sons,  six  in  all.  Can  any 
information  be  given  of  the  names  of  the 
others  and  of  their  descendants  ? 

Direct  replies  will  greatly  oblige. 

(Mrs.)  E.  ABBOTT. 

Norton  Fitzwarren,  Somerset. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  NAMES. — In  B.M.  Cott, 
MS.  Vesp.  E.  xviii.,  which  is  a  chartulary 
of  Kirkstead  Abbey,  occur  some  curious 
names  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  elsewhere.  They  are  to  be  found 
among  the  charters  relating  to  Branston, 
ff.  58b-61b,  and  are  as  follows  (the  names 
in  question  are  italicized) :  Haime  fil. 
Wdefat,  also  Haimon  fil.  W depath ;  Swue, 
prepositus,  also  Suawe  ;  Rumpharus  fil.  Lam- 
berti,  also  Rumparus  ;  Boydes,  clericus. 

The  first  is  probably  a  surname,  as  on 
f.  58b  occurs  a  certain  "  Bartholomeus 
Capellanus  fil.  Haymon  Wdepat  de  Branze- 
ton  "  ;  but  the  others  are  given  as  if  they 
were  Christian  names.  Are  they  known 
elsewhere  ?  H.  I.  B. 
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DEVIL'S  SAFFRON. — Recently,  while  walk- 
ing over  the  wilds  in  the  Ding  Dong  district 
of  Cornwall  (Pen with),  I  came  across  great 
quantities  of  the  curious,  leafless,  parasite 
dodder  (Cuscuta),  growing  over  the  furze- 
bushes  and  heather.  I  asked  an  old  farmer 
the  name  of  this  pinky  silken-thread-like 
vegetable  growth.  He  said  :  "  We  always 
call  it  about  here  '  the  Devil's  saffron,'  but 
why  I  don't  know."  Do  any  of  your  readers 
know  why  ?  J.  HARRIS  STONE. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

'  DANIEL  FOSQUE.' — Is  the  authorship 
known  of  the  following  drama  ? — 

"  Daniel  Fosque.  We  are  so  made  that  the  crime 
of  one  man  is  but  the  malady  of  another.  Not 
published.  December,  1882.  London,  J.  F.  Howell 
&  Co."— 4to,  pp.  23. 

It  is  based  on  the  story  of  a  Parisian 
goldsmith  who  murders  his  customers  in 
order  to  regain  possession  of  his  artistic 
triumphs.  In  effect  it  is  a  study  of  the 
psychology  of  madness. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

BISHOP  KING  OF  ELPHIN. — Can  any  one 
inform  me  as  to  the  parentage  and  ancestry 
of  Edward  King,  Bishop  of  Elphin  (b.  1573, 
d.  1638)  ?  He  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  was  uncle  to  Edward  King,  the 
"  Lycidas "  of  Milton's  famous  poem. 
Strafford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Laud,  wrote  of 
King  as  being  "  a  truly  royal  bishop," 
punning  upon  his  name. 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

NELSON'S  DEATH  :  T.  HILL  SWAIN. — On 
the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  are  three 
daughters  of  a  Thomas  Hill  Swain,  who  died 
there  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 
They  agree  in  saying  that  their  father  fre- 
quently told  them  that  he  was  the  man 
who  caught  Nelson  as  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  kindly  inform 
me  (1)  whether  Nelson,  when  he  fell,  was 
caught  by  a  sailor  ;  and  if  so,  (2)  the  name 
of  the  sailor  who  caught  him. 

(Rev.)  J.  G.  BARROW. 

RAGOZINE,  A  PIRATE. — "  One  Ragozine, 
a  most  notorious  pirate,"  is  mentioned  in 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  IV.  iii.  Did  he 
ever  exist  ?  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
Russian  family.  L.  L.  K. 

CEYLON  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Can  any  one 
oblige  me  with  a  list  of  books  on  Ceylon  ? 
Please  reply  direct.  W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

Camelot,  Wallington. 


OREGON. — Caleb  Gushing  of  Massachusetts 
is  reported  as  saying  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  17  May,  1838,  that 
"Hernando  Cortez  had  made  a  discovery 
which  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  English, 
and  he  gave  the  river  the  name  of  Oregon, 
which  it  still  bears  "  ;  also,  that 

"Hernan  Cortes  explored,  in  1526,  the  north- 
western coast  of  America  to  the  northern  limits  of 
California.  The  Spaniards  also  point  to  various 
other  expeditions  fitted  out  from  Acapulco  and 
San  Bias  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries ;  and  that 
of  Gali  in  1582  to  latitude  57°  north ;  Juan  de  Fuca 
in  1592,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered,  and 
certainly  gave  his  name  to,  the  bay  and  strait  still 
bearing  it ;  Vizcaino,  who  is  believed  by  some  of 
the  Spanish  writers  to  have  discovered  the  Oregon ; 
De  Fonte,  who  is  said  to  have  reached  the  latitude 
54°  in  1640."— Congressional  Globe,  p.  380,  col.  3 ; 
id.,  Appendix,  p.  566. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  for  these  statements. 
Apart  from  them,  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  Oregon  river,  now  named  the  Columbia, 
appears  to  be  in  the  travels  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  1766-8  ;  and  he  heard  of  it  from 
the  Indians,  in  or  near  Minnesota.  If  any 
trace  of  early  Spanish  explorations  to  the 
north  of  California  can  be  found,  then 
Oregon  may  be  a  corruption  of  Aragon. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

GRAY  FAMILY. — Information  is  wanted 
as  to  the  children  and  descendants  of  Charles 
Gray,  Crosscrook,  Lift,  Dundee,  who  died 
in  1822,  and  Jean  Archibald  (Tullibody), 
his  wife.  They  had  a  large  family.  Of 
their  six  sons,  Andrew,  who  married  a  Miss- 
Nightingale,  and  James  both  died  in  Wales  - 
Charles  and  Robert  died  in  London.  Robert, 
said  to  have  been  employed  by  a  firm  of 
brewers,  married  Sophia  Sendon.  Com- 
munications direct  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. P.  GRAY. 

5,  Blackness  Avenue,  Dundee. 

SOUTHEY'S  COLLECTIONS  REGARDING  POR- 
TUGAL.— In  a  note  in  Southey's  '  Common- 
place Book,'  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warter  tells  the  reader  that  Southey  left 
behind  him  a  MS.  collection  for  a  history  of 
Portugal,  which  the  editor  had  not  then  had 
time  to  examine  accurately.  Have  these 
papers  ever  been  published  ?  If  it  be  so, 
we  have  failed  to  find  any  record  thereof. 
We  trust  that,  if  they  have  not  as  yet 
assumed  a  printed  form,  they  still  exist 
either  in  public  or  private  hands.  It  would 
be  a  great  loss  if  the  historical  gatherings 
of  one  so  studious  and  learned  should  have 
been  destroyed  either  deliberately  or  by 
accident.  N.  M.  &  A. 
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"A    NAFEDAVE." — Can    any    readers    of- 
« N.  &  Q.'    explain  the   term    "  nafedave "  ? 
It  is  entered    in  the  records  of  this  parish 
for  27  Sept.,  1733,  thus  : — 

"  Paid  for  a  Nafedave  for  Goodman  Latter,  6d" 
Now   Goodman    Latter   was   buried   in   the 
churchyard  here  on  23  Sept.,  1733,  in  woollen, 
an  affidavit  being  made  the  same  day. 

The  latter  entry  is  in  different  handwriting 
from  the  former,  and  probably  helped  the 
conjecture  that  "  Nafedave  "  and  "  affidavit" 
meant  the  same.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  negatived  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  records,  on  the  same  page  and  in  the 
same  writing  as  the  extract  already  quoted  : 

"  Paid  for  affidavit  and  Berin  3  pore  people." 
As  I  should  judge  that  both  of  the  quotations 
given  above  were  recorded  on  the  same  date, 
the  writer  must  have  had  small  respect  for 
spelling  if  both  words  had  the  same  meaning. 

C.  HESKETH. 

Qttord,  Ken  t. 

EXETER  CATHEDEAL  CUSTOM. — Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  in  '  Devonshire  Characters,'  p.  583, 
commenting  upon  a  remark  on  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1820,  says  :  "  What  he  here 
refers  to  may  be  the  performance  of  the 
'  Gloria  in  Excelsis  '  by  the  choir  in  the 
Minstrel  Gallery  at  midnight  on  Christmas 
Eve."  When  was  this  custom  suspended  ? 
It  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the 
Midnight  Mass  was  said  in  Catholic  days. 

O'DUNLANG. 

FREEMAN  ON  GLADSTONE'S  '  STUDIES  ON 
HOMER.' — A  bookseller,  in  offering  the  three 
volumes  of  this  work  as  "  very  scarce,  this 
being  the  only  edition,  1858,"  quotes  the 
following  from  E.  A.  Freeman  : — 

"  These  noble  volumes,  worthy  alike  of  the 
Author  and  their  subject,  are  the  freshest  anc 
most  genial  tribute  to  ancient  literature  whicl: 
has  been  paid  even  by  an  age  rich  in  such  offer 
ings." 

Where  does  Freeman  say  this  ? 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

Diss. — I  have  heard  that  the  town  o: 
Diss,  in  Norfolk,  was  formerly  included  in 
the  Hundred  of  Hartismere,  Suffolk.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  this  was  so,  and  alsc 
if  any  other  Norfolk  border-towns  were 
affected.  R.  FREEMAN  BULLEN. 

Bow  Library,  E. 

"  KING  OF  HUNGARY'S  PEACE." — Shake 
speare  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  I.  ii.,  make 
one  of  the  characters  exclaim  :  "  Heaven 

gant   us   its  *peace,    but   not   the   King   o 
ungary's  !  "     Is   this   an   allusion   to   an} 
special  event  in  history  ?  L.  L.  K. 


FLYING    MACHINE    IN    1751. 
(10  S.   xi.    145.) 

THE  well-known  Italian  newspaper  the 
orriere  della  Sera  of  Milan  published  in  its 
ssue  of  the  4th  inst.  the  text  of  a  curious 
etter  which  has  just  been  unearthed  in  the 
rchives  of  the  city  of  Bergamo.  This 
manuscript,  which  bears  the  title  "  Letters 
critta  da  uno  di  Loiidra  ad  un  suo  Amico 
i  Venezia  sopra  la  Macchina  Volante,  che 
on  universale  applauso  vedesi  cola  guidata 
>er  aria  da  famoso  e  singolare  Meccanico  : 
n  Venezia,  1751  "  (literally,  "  Letter  written 
>y  one  of  London  to  a  Friend  of  his  of  Venice 
ipon  the  Flying  Machine  which  with  uni- 
rersal  applause  has  been  driven  through 
he  air  by  a  famous  and  unique  engineer  "), 
describes"  as  its  title  implies,  an  early  and 
.uccessful  attempt  at  aviation,  made  in  the 
tear  1751.  The  curious  document  is  appa- 
•ently  unsigned,  though  dated  "18  October, 
1751?'  and  states  that  the  inventor  of  the 
machine  was  "  an  Italian  religious,  a  native 
of  Civitavecchia,  by  name  Andrea  Grimaldi, 
aged  about  50  years,  and  of  middling  stature." 
tt  goes  on  to  say  that  this  worthy  priest, 
during  a  twenty  years'  sojourn  in  the  East, 
:\ad  devoted  fourteen  years  to  perfecting 
lis  machine,  the  mechanism  of  which  is 
sketched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  This  is  a  box  (cassa)  which,  with  the  aid  of 
some  clockwork  (ordigni  da  oriuolo),  rises  in  the 
air  and  goes  with  such  lightness  and  strong 
pidity  that  it  succeeds  in  flying  a  journey  of 
seven  leagues  in  an  hour.  It  is  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  bird ;  the  wings  from  end  to  end  are 
twenty -five  feet  (piedi)  in  extent.  The  body  is 
composed  of  pieces  of  cork,  artistically  joined 
together  and  well  connected  with  metal  wire, 
covered  with  parchment  and  feathers  (piume). 
The  wings  are  made  of  catgut  and  whale(bone), 
and  covered  also  with  the  said  paper  (parchment) 
and  feathers,  and  each  wing  is  folded  in  three 
seams  (or  joints — gitmture).  In  the  body  of  the 
machine  are  contained  thirty  wheels  of  unique 
work,  with  two  brass  globes  and  little  chains, 
which  alternately  wind  up  a  counterpoise  ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  six  brass  vases,  full  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  quicksilver,  which  run  in  some  pulleys, 
the  machine  is  kept  by  the  care  of  the  artist 
(inventor)  in  the  due  equilibrium  and  balance. 
By  means  then  of  the  friction  between  a  steel 
wheel  adequately  tempered  and  a  very  heavy 
and  sxirp  rising  [sic]  piece  of  loadstone,  the  whole 
is  kept  in  a  regulated  forward  movement,  given, 
however,  a  right  state  of  the  winds,  since  the 
machine  cannot  fly  so  much  in  totally  calm  \veather 
as  in  stormy.  This  prodigious  machine  is  directed 
and  guided  by  a  tall  seven  palms  (palmi)  long, 
which  is  attached  to  the  knees  and  the  ankles 
(nodi  de*  piedi)  of  the  inventor  with  strips  of 
leather  ;  and  by  stretching  out  his  legs,  either 
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to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  moves  the  machine 
in  whichever  direction  he  pleases." 

Then,  after  a  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  extraordinary  monoplane,  which 
was  like  a  bird,  with  "  glass  eyes  as  natural 
as  life,"  the  wTiter  goes  on  to  say  that 
4t  the  machine's  flight  lasts  only  three  hours,  after 
which  the  wings  gradually  close  themselves. 
Then  the  inventor,  perceiving  this,  goes  down 
gently  so  as  to  get  on  his  own  feet,  and  then  winds 
up  the  clockwork  and  gets  himself  ready  again 
upon  the  wings  (assettarsi  sopra  le  ali)  for  the 
continuation  of  a  new  flight.  He  himself  told 
us  that  if  by  chance  one  of  the  wheels  came  off 
or  one  of  the  wings  broke,  it  is  certain  he  would 
inevitably  fall  rapidly  to  the  ground,  and  there- 
fore he  does  not  rise  more  than  the  height  of  a 
tree  or  two,  as  also  he  only  once  put  himself  in  the 
risk  of  crossing  the  sea,  and  that  was  from  Calais 
to  Dover,  and  the  same  morning  he  arrived  then 

in  London He  has  lately  made  a  trip  from 

the  London  Park  (Parco  di  Londra)  as  far  as 
Windsor  Lodge  and  back,  the  whole  in  less  than 
two  hours.  He  proposes  to  fly  on  His  Majesty's 
birthday,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  Monument 
at  16  o'clock  Italian  time  (i.e.  four  P.M.),  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  whole  city  of  London  and 
its  suburbs,  and  settle  down  in  the  Park  about 
18  o'clock  (six  P.M.)." 

This  remarkable  letter  was  printed  at  the 
time  in  a  book  entitled  '  La  Storia  dell' 
Anno  MDCCLI.,'  published  at  Amsterdam  for 
a  Venetian  librarian  ;  and  Grimaldi  and  his 
invention  ("riding  which  he  flew  in  1751 
from  Calais  to  London,  making  seven 
leagues  an  hour  ")  are  mentioned  in  another 
Italian  book,  printed  at  Parma  in  1781, 
and  entitled  '  Memorie  degli  Architetti 
Antichi  e  Moderni,'  the  author  of  which, 
however,  regards  the  whole  affair  somewhat 
sceptically.  The  '  Biografia  Universale 
Antica  e  Morlerna,'  published  at  Venice  in 
1816,  not  only  recounts  the  fact,  but  adds 
that  Grimaldi  was  a  Jesuit,  noting  at  the 
same  time  that  a  certain  Pingeron,  who 
translated  the  above-mentioned  '  Memorie  ' 
into  Fiench,  commented  on,  and  even  con- 
firmed, the  story  of  Grimaldi' s  exploits, 
which  are  also  noted  and  vouched  for  by 
the  '  Bibliotheque  des  Ecrivains  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus.'  published  at  Liege  in 
18o4. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  contemporary  English  work  or  journal, 
such  as  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  makes 
mention  of  an  event  which,  if  the  letter  is 
really  genuine,  must  have  created  con- 
siderable excitement  at  the  time.  Has 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  found  traces  of  the 
story  ?  JOHN  H.  DURHAM. 

Bergamo. 

The  account  I  sent  from  Ersch  anc 
Gruber's  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  corroborated  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  for  the 


*rcl  inst.,  p.  3,  col.  2.  The  Milan  corre- 
pondent  says  that  a  discussion  has  arisen 
n  that  city  as  to  M.  Bleriot  being  the  first 
;o  fly  the  Channel.  It  is  maintained  that 
;he  honour  is  due  to  the  Italian  Grimaldi,  to 
whose  feat  I  drew  attention.  D.  J. 


MACAULAY  ON  LITERATURE  (10  S.  xii.  130). 
—The  poem  from  which  I.  X.  B.  furnishes 
an  extract  was  written  by  Macaulay  on  the 
night  of  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh — 30  July, 
1. 847 — and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
:enth  chapter  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
Life  and  Letters.'  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  illustrated  in  his  own 
person  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in 
lis  letter  of  3  Aug.,  1832,  to  the  electors  of 
Leeds,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  my 
opinion  by  any  statesman  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  elevation  of  mind,  as  well  as 
in  strength  of  principle,  it  is  hard  to  find 
Macaulay's  peer.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

The  whole  poem  is  printed  in  '  The  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay' 
(Longmans,  1870)  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  '  Life  and 
Letters  '  (Longmans,  1878),  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
Sir  George  characterizes  the  verses  as 
"  exquisite " — a  verdict  with  which,  I 
think,  most  readers  will  agree.  Mr.  J. 
Cotter  Morison,  however,  in  his  unsym- 
pathetic criticism  of  Macaulay  in  the  "  Men 
of  Letters "  series,  calls  them  (p.  124) 
"  ambitious  and  wordy,"  and  follows  up 
these  epithets  by  a  couple  of  pages  of 
sneering  comment. 

In  I.  X.  B.'s  extract  "soothed"  should 
read  smoothed.  T.  M.  W. 

The  lines  will  be  found  in  Macaulay's 
miscellaneous  poems.  The  title  is  '  Lines 
written  on  the  Night  of  the  30th  of  July, 
1847,  at  the  Close  of  an  Unsuccessful  Con- 
test for  Edinburgh.'  WM.  H.  PEET. 

The  stanzas  quoted  by  your  correspondent 
are  from  Macaulay's  'Lines  written  in 
August,  1847.'  The  poem  is  included  in 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff's  '  Victorian  Anthology.' 

C.  C.  B. 

NEIL  AND  NATT  Gow,  OR  GHOW,  SCOTTISH 
MUSICIANS  (10  S.  xii.  108).— Neil  Gow  (1727- 
1807),  the  most  famous  Scottish  violinist 
of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  Inver,  near 
Dunkeld,  where  he  lived  and  died.  Mainly 
self-educated,  he  became  famous  for  his 
unrivalled  manipulation  of  his  favourite 
instrument,  his  notable  "bow-hand"  from 
the  first  prompting  experts  to  a  confident 
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forecast  of  eminence  that  was  fully  realized. 
For  a  great  many  years  he  was  the  leading 
musician  at  the  aristocratic  balls  throughout 
the  country.  He  composed  many  melodies, 
afterwards  edited  and  published  by  his  son. 
To  Neil's  fine  air  '  Locherroch  Side  '  Burns 
wrote  his,  touching  lyric  "  Oh  !  stay,  sweet 
warbling  woodlark,  stay "  ;  and  Neil's 
'  Farewell  to  Whisky  '  and  other  lively  tunes 
are  familiar  to  all  experts  in  Scottish  music. 
Raeburn  painted  Neil  for  the  County  Hall 
of  Perth  and  for  several  Scottish  noblemen, 
and  David  Allan  introduced  him  into  his 
'  View  of  a  Highland  Wedding.' 

The  son,  Nathaniel  Gow  (1766-1831),  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  musical  training 
in  Edinburgh,  and  worthily  succeeded  his 
father  as  Scotland's  leading  violinist,  besides 
proving  himself  a  diligent  and  capable 
editor  and  composer.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  trumpeters  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  long  the  leader  of  a  band  that  was 
indispensable  at  metropolitan  dances  as  well 
as  at  the  fashionable  balls  throughout  the 
provinces.  For  a  time  he  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  music  publisher  in  Edinburgh, 
many  tunes  by  himself,  his  father,  and  others 
appearing  under  his  hand  ;  and  it  has  been 
well  said  of  him  that  he  "  did  much,  if  not 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  present 
in  an  attractive  way  the  spirit  and  beauty 
of  our  national  music."  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  strathspeys  and  reels  will  be 
familiar  with  his  work,  while  a  wider  circle 
will  recognize  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  his 
felicitous  setting  of  Lady  Nairne's  '  Caller 
HerrinV  The  poet  wrote  this  song  for  the 
musician's  benefit,  giving  him  this  appro- 
priate position  in  her  penultimate  stanza : — 

Caller  herrin's  no  to  lightlie, 
Ye  can  trip  the  spring  fu'  tightlie. 
Spite  o'  tauntin',  flauntin',  mngin , 
Gow  has  set  you  a'  a-singin', 
Wha  '11  buy  caller  herrin',  &o. 

Neil  Gow  is  commemorated  in  Little  Dun- 
keld  Church  by  a  marble  tablet,  placed  by 
his  sons  John  and  Nathaniel.  When 
Chambers  published  his  memoir  of  Nathaniel 
in  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,'  he  stated  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  and 
added :  "  No  stone  points  out  to  the 
stranger  where  the  Scottish  minstrel  sleeps." 
If  this  neglect  has  been  continued,  it  ought 
to  be  remedied  without  delay. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

The  two  Gows  occupy  nearly  three  columns 
in^'  Diet.  Nat;  Biog.,'  xxii.  293-5.  Scott 
introduces  Neil  Gow  in  *  St.  Ronan's  Well,' 
chap.  xx.  W.  C.  B. 


Sir  W.  Scott  mentions  both  the  Gows  in 
'  St.  Ronan's^Well,'  chap.  xx.  S.  B. 

[MR.  W.  E.  WILSON  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

THE  PARKER  CONSECRATION  AND  THE 
LAMBETH  REGISTER  (10  S.  xii.  62,  112). — 
T.  C.  appears  to  be  right  in  his  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  which  had  remained  unsolved 
for  half  a  century.  Browne  Willis  in  his 
'  Survey  of  Cathedrals,'  iii.  103  (1730), 
states-  that  "  Owen  Hodgson,  S.T.B.,  was 
installed  as  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  Jan.  14, 
1558,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Marshall  ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  give  place  to  Nicholas 
Bullingham,  who  became  restored  on  the 
Deprivation  of  Hodgson  Anno  1559."  The 
restoration  is  not  noted  in  Le  Neve's  '  Fasti '; 
but  Willis  had  access  to  the  muniments  at 
Lincoln,  and  his  account  is  fortified  by  what 
T.  C.  says.  Will  T.  C.  furnish  a  reference 
with  regard  to  Ayscough's  petition  ? 

I  may  add  that  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Willis's  *  Survey '  are  continuously  paged 
from  1  to  894,  anno  1727  ;  but  vol.  ii.  has 
not  a  regular  title-page,  that  which  serves  for 
one  being  destitute  of  date,  place,  and  origin. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

THE  PRYOR'S  BANK,  FTJLHAM  (10  S.  xii. 
128). — The  sale  catalogue  will  be  found  at 
the  British  Museum  under  "  7807,  d.  3  (12). 
Baylis,  T.  Sale  calatogue  of  Pryor's  bank, 
1841."  An  account  will  also  be  found  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1842. 
I  have  just  written  on  the  subject  of  Pryor's 
Bank  and  some  of  the  objects  in  the  col- 
lection, and  the  article  will  probably  appear 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Antiquary. 
J.  TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5,  Burlington  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

In  The  Art  Journal  for  1862  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  Fulham  pottery  and 
the  manufactures  carried  on  there.  This 
article  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Baylis,  the 
owner  of  Pryor's  Bank,  and  the  collector  of 
the  antiquities  and  curiosities  there  brought 
together.  In  this  article  he  describes  one 
of  the  more  important  pieces. 

The  first  sale  at  Pryor's  Bank  took  place 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  1841,  and  five  following 
days,  there  being  a  second  sale  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1854,  and  four  following  days. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

JOHN  ABBOT  (10  S.  xi.  469). — One  John 
Abbott,   son   of  Thomas   of   Christ  Church, 
London,  pleb.,  matriculated  from  New  Coll., 
Oxon,  on  15  Feb.,  1725/6,  aged  twenty. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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CONSTITUTION  HILL  (GBEEN  PAKK,  S.W.) : 
PARLIAMENT  HILL  (N.W.)  OB  PARLIAMENT 
FIELDS  (10  S.  xii.  110). — Immediately  west 
of  a  chain  of  ponds — four  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
park,  three  outside,  the  latter  known  as 
Highgate  Ponds — is  Parliament  Hill,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  Traitors'  Hill,  the 
latter  name,  as  is  asserted,  being  due  to  a 
tradition  that  the  conspirators  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  were  to  meet  on  the  hill  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  explosion  (Hewitt's 
'  Northern  Heights  ').  The  more  common 
belief,  however,  is,  says  Mr.  James  Thorne, 
that  it  was  called  Parliament  Hill  from 
the  Parliamentary  generals  having  planted 
cannon  on  it  for  the  defence  of  London 
('  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London,' 
1876,  vol.  i.  p.  356). 

J.    HOLDEN    MACMlCHAEL. 

In  The  Cornhill  for  June,  1886,  is  an  article 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  '  Traitors'  Hill,'  in 
which  he  says  (p.  636)  : — 

"  Perhaps  it  was  called  Parliament  Hill  because 
the  members  for  Middlesex  were  elected  here. 
It  ia  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  before  the  hustings  were  removed  to 
Brentford,  the  members  for  the  county  were 
elected  at  the  open  space  which  lies  in  front  of 
'  Jack  Straw's  Castle '  at  Hampstead.  But 
there  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  elections 
were  held  on  this  actxml  hill.  If  this  theory  cannot 
be  maintained  for  want  of  evidence,  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  memory  of  some  older 
Parliament,  whether  Hundred-moot  or  Folk- 
moot.  The  latter  of  these  was  held  twice  a  year, 
in  May  and  October." 

He  has  before  dismissed  as  untenable  the 
theory  that  the  hill  is  so  called  from  having 
been  fortified  by  the  Parliamentary  generals. 
There  was,  he  says,  "  another  *  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  '  further  east  than  the  present  one." 
If  that  be  the  place  where  the  hustings  were 
held,  it  would  bring  it  nearer  the  present  hill. 

W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 
38,  North  Eoad,  Highgate. 

"THE"  PREFIXED  TO  PLACE-NAMES  (10  S 
xii.  68,    116). — "The''    is  to  be  found  pre- 
fixed to  several  place-names  in  this  district, 
and  in  each  case  some  qualifying  word,  now 
omitted,   was   once    understood.     Examples 
like     "The     Teams,*'     "The     Mushroom,' 
"The  Linnels,"    "The  Side,"   "The  Fell,' 
"  The  Spital,"  and  many  others,   are  all  of 
them  abbreviations  of  phrasal  forma.     These 
in  full  were  once,  in  all  probability,   "  Th< 
Teams  [haughs]  "  ;  "  The  Mushroom  [quay]  " 
"  The  Linnels  [plains]  " — site  of  the  battl 
of    Hexham  ;      "The    Side    [street]  "=  the 
long  street ;     "  The  [High  or  Low]  Fell  " 
"  The  Spital  [field]."     As  far  as  local  usage 
is  concerned,  the  definite  article  in  a  place- 


ame  invariably  marks  a  compound  form,, 
is  in  the  above  instances.  A  well-known 
lame  on  the  Tyne  is  "  The  Friars  Goose  "  ; 
mce  "  The  Friars  Goose-Croft,"  belonging 
;o  the  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund,  Gateshead, 
Equally  well  known  is  "  The  Felling,"  which 

esolves  itself  into  "The  Fell  Ing"  ("Ing,, 
i  meadow,   a  pasture,"   &c.,    '  E.D.LV),   as- 
distinguished  from  "  The  High  Fell  "  imme- 
diately above.  R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

'  THE  BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST  ' :  S.  N. 
,10  S.  xii.  109). — I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  S.  N.  stands  for  Samuel  Neil,  the 
author  of  '  The  Home  of  Shakespeare 
Described,'  1871 ;  '  Culture  and  Self-Culture,* 
1863  ;  and  numerous  other  books.  I  think 
I  remember  Mr.  Neil's  death  as  occurring 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

The  editor  of  The  British  Controversialist, 
which  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon 
many  young  men  by  interesting  them  in  the 
discussion  of  public  questions,  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Neil,  whose  initials  are  found  at  the 
end  of  leading  articles. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

HENQLER'S  CIRCUS  :  "  THE  PALLADIUM,'' 
ARGYLL  STREET,  W.  (10  S.  xii.  47,  116).— 
Had  I  been  going  to  attempt  anything  like 
a  history  of  the  above  building,  the  para- 
graph from  The  Daily  Chronicle  might 
have  needed  looking  into  more  closely ; 
but  as  I  merely  wished  to  place  on  record 
its  latest  change  in  name  and  character 
of  entertainment,  I  let  the  other  portion  pass. 
I  do  not  regret  doing  so,  as  my  inadequate 
text  has  led  to  so  illuminating  and  excellent 
a  sermon  by  MR.  ABRAHAMS.  I  must  admit 
that  I  prefer  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  street  as  I  give  it  ;  and  if  I  err  in  doing 
so,  I  find  I  am  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Wheatley,  who  in  *  London  Past  and  Present ' 
uses  the  same  spelling,  as  does  Waif  or  d  in 
his  over-maligned  *  Old  and  New  London.' 
I  would  also  remark  that  in  the  advertise- 
ment in  'The  Era  Almanack'  for  1875 
(the  fiist  I  can  trace  in  that  work)  Mr. 
Charles  Hengler,  "  director  and  proprietor  " 
of  Hengler's  Grand  Cirque,  gives  the  address 
as  "  Argyll  Street,  Oxford  Circus,  London," 
and  probably  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  .\ 
Thomas  Frost  in  '  Circus  Life  and  Circus 
Celebrities,'  p.  304,  says,  "I  now  come  to 
Mr.  Hengler's  second  appearance  in  London," 
and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  gutta- 
percha  merchant  who  had  a  predilection 
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for  dabbling  in  the  equestrian  business. 
Later  it  is  stated  that 

•"after  some  difficulty  Mr.  Hengler  succeeded  in 
•obtaining  possession  of  the  Palais  Royal,  as  it  was 
then  called,  and  speedily  converted  it  into  the 
•elegant  theatre  so  admirably  adapted  for  its  present 
purposes,  which  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1871." 

Frost's  book  was  published  in  1875. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  paragraphist 
of  The  Daily  Chronicle  thought,  as  I  do, 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Henglers 
in  London — as  unsuccessful  as  the  other 
was  the  reverse — had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Argyll  Street  building,  and  considered 
that  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Cirque  was 
virtually  the  date  of  the  London  foundation 
of  their  circus  business. 

W.  E.  HAUL  AND -OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

CHARLES  PIGOTT'S  *  JOCKEY  CLUB  '  (10  S. 
xii.  90,  135). — '  The  Jockey  Club  and  its 
founders.  In  Three  Periods,'  by  Robert 
Black,  M.A.  (London,  1891),  is  probably 
the  history  MB.  BLEACKLEY  requires.  This 
places  the  identity  of  Sir  F — k  E — n,  Bt., 
beyond  doubt  as  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn.  The 
manuscript  note  cited  by  MB.  W.  H.  DAVID 
is  incorrect  :  there  was  not  a  Sir  Frederick 
Eden — only  Sir  Robert  and  his  third  son 
the  Hon.  W.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auck- 
land. 

On  the  title-page  of  his  posthumous  work 
*  APolitical  Dictionary'  (1795)  Charles  Pigott 
is  identified  as  "  Author  of  *  The  Jockey 
Clubs,'  "  but  this  is  only  a  printer's  error.  He 
Also  wrote  '  Strictures  on  Burke,'  '  The  Case 
of  Charles  Pigott,'  and  '  Treachery  no 
Crime  ;  or,  The  System  of  Courts.'  These 
were  published  by  D.  S.  Eaton  "  at  the 
•Cock  and  Swine,"  74,  Newgate  Street. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  CULPBIT  "  (10  S.  xi.  486). — There  is  a 
certain  "  economy "  in  MB.  HILL'S  note. 
It  is  true  that  the  '  N.E.D.'  cites  the  1717 
edition  of  Blount  in  the  terms  MB.  HILL 
quotes.  It  is  true,  secondly,  that  the  legal 
antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
apt  to  write  down  his  private  guess  as  an 
established  fact.  But  it  is  true,  thirdly, 
that  this  explanation  does  not  stand  un- 
supported;  for  the  'N.E.D.'  (though  no  one 
would  have  supposed  it  from  MB.  HILL'S 
note)  gives  an  actual  instance  of  "  non  cul 
prist "  from  "La  Graunde  Abridgement, 
Collecte  &  escrie,  per  le  Judge  tresreuerend 

Sir  Robert  Brooke,  Chiualer In  JEdibus 

Richardi  Tottelli 1586." 

Brooke  cites  (tit.  Action  sur  le  case,  pi.  78) 
from  the  '  Liber  Assisarum,'  22  Edw.  III., 


pi.  41,  a  report  of  a  case  of  plaint  by  bill. 
A  ferryman  at  B[arton  ?]  on  Humber  had 
surcharged  with  other,  horses  a  boat  in  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  carry  plaintiff's  mare 
"  oustre  1'eau  de  Humbre  safe  et  sain,"  by 
which  surcharge  the  mare  perished.  Rich- 
mond, counter  for  the  defendant,  argued 
that  the  claim  "  sounded  in  covenant."  The 
judge,  Roger  de  Bankwell,  replied  : — 

"  Vous  luy  fist  tort  quant  surcharge  le  batew  par 
quoy  son  Jument  perist.  par  quoy  respondez. 

"Richmond.    Non  cul  prist,  &c." 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  "  up  to  "  MB.  HILL 
to  produce  some  instances  of  "  qil  paroist  "  ; 
and  that  till  he  has  done  so  Sir  James  Murray's 
single  example  outweighs  the  conjectures 
of  the  most  eminent.  I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  the  point,  since  the  phrase 
in  Brooke  was  discovered  after  a  tedious 
search,  and  sent  by  me  to  the  Dictionary 
in  response  to  the  editor's  request. 

But  perhaps  MR.  HILL  will  suggest  that 
"non  cul  prist  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  non  qil 
paroist."  His  explanation  of  what  that 
phrase  would  mean  in  this  context  will  be 
decidedly  interesting. 

ROBT.  J.  WHIT  WELL. 

Oxford. 

"  BEC-EN-HENT,"  HOUSE-NAME  (10  S.  xii. 
50).' — This  is  the  native  name  of  my  old 
house  in  Brittany,  Commune  de  Tremeven, 
Finistere,  where  I  lived  many  years.  In 
Brythonic  it  means  "  The  Point  (or  Corner) 
of  the  Road."  Any  Welshman  would 
translate  it  thus. 

I  named   my  present  English   home  after 
it,  building  the  latter  in  1906.     Some  of  my 
children  have  also  used  the  word  elsewhere. 
B.  BBOWNING,  R.N. 

LYNCH  LAW  (10  S.  xi.  445,  515;  xii.  52, 
133). — I  can  assure  MB.  ALBEBT  MATTHEWS 
that,  before  writing  my  previous  reply, 
I  had  consulted  the  article  and  book  to 
which  he  referred,  as  well  as  Wirt's  '  Life 
of  Henry,'  all  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  MB.  MATTHEWS  says 
that  the  original  term  "  Lynch' s  law " 
could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  the 
name  "  Lynchy."  May  I  ask  him  what 
would  have  been  the  difference  in  pro- 
nunciation between  "  Lynch's  law  "  and 
"  Lynchy 's  law  "  ?  M. 

FIENNES  or  BBOUGHTON  (10  S.  xii.  123). — 
H.  C.  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that  I  had 
fallen  into  a  bad  error  in  calling  the  con- 
nexion between  the  family  of  Fiennes  and 
William  of  Wykeham  "  mythical."  Mine 
was  yet  another  case,  I  confess,  of  the  danger 
of  not  verifying  one's  references  ;  and  I  am 
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extremely  sorry  that  the  guilty  epithet 
should  have  crept  into  '  N.  &  Q.'  through 
my  carelessness.  I  offer  my  sincere  apologies 
to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Fiennes, 
to  H.  C.,  and  to  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  BARKING 
<10  S.  xi.  447  ;  xii.  31,  77).— Freeman  in  his 
4  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest '  dis- 
cusses this  very  point,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  Eadgar  ./Etheling,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  some  other  prelates 
offered  their  submission  at  Berkhampstead  ; 
but  that  the  tender  of  the  crown  was  made 
there  by  a  deputation  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  metropolis,  while  the  coronation  took 
place  at  Westminster  on  Christmas  Day. 

Shortly  afterwards,  says  Freeman,  "  Wil- 
liam found  it  convenient  to  leave  London, 
a,nd  to  withdraw  to  Barking  in  Essex,"  on 
-account  of  the  excesses  committed  by  his 
soldiers  ;  and  here  he  established  himself 
until  the  fortress  which  he  set  about  build- 
ing— the  nucleus  of  the  future  Tower — 
had  been  made  sufficiently  strong  for  his 
protection,  that  is  to  say,  from  December, 
1066,  to  March,  1067.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers,  whose  account  Freeman 
adopts  in  preference  to  that  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  on  this  occasion,  it  was  at  Bark- 
ing that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  many  of 
the  Northern  and  Mercian  Thegns  swore 
their  allegiance.  See  note  PP  to  vol.  iii. 
on  '  The  Submission  at  Berkhampstead.' 

1ST.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

In  the  '  History  of  England '  written 
originally  in  French  by  Rapin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  English,  we  find  the 
following  : — 

"Whatever  regard  William  showed  the  English, 
he  had,  however,  a  distrust  of  them,  as  he  attributed 
their  submission  rather  to  an  excess  of  fear  than 
goodwill.  A  few  days  after  his  coronation  he  with- 
drew to  Barking,  not  venturing  to  trust  himself  in 
so  great  a  town  as  London,  being  doubtful  of  the 
fidelity  of  its  inhabitants." 

Freeman  in  his  '  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,'  vol.  iv.  p.  19  note,  says  : — 

"  How  much  of  the  various  acts  and  designs  which 
William  of  Poitiers  seems  vaguely  to  put  between 
the  coronation  arid  the  homage  of  Barking  really 
belongs  to  William's  first  stay  in  London,  how  much 
to  the  stay  in  Barking,  how  much  to  the  progress 
which  followed,  must  be  largely  a  matter  for 
conjecture." 

Barking  was  easily  accessible  to  William 
while  he  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  being  distant  only  1\ 
miles.  Again,  the  Abbess  of  Barking  was 
a,  noblewoman  with  immense  domains,  and 


a  peeress  of  the  realm  ;  the  abbey  was  a 
sanctuary,  and  the  King  would  be  safer  there 
than  camping  in  the  field.  Hunting  could 
be  had  close  by  in  Waltham  Forest,  then 
strictly  preserved  ;  while  abundant  fishing 
in  the  Roding  and  the  Thames  would  delight 
some  of  his  retinue.  W.  W.  GLENNY. 

Barking,  Essex. 

T.  L.  PEACOCK  (10  S.  xii.  88,  132).— If 
J.  J.  F.  will  consult  Prof.  Saintsbury'a 
introduction  to  Macmillan's  1895  edition 
of  '  Maid  Marian  and  Crotchet  Castle,'  he 
will  find  the  details  of  Peacock's  life  there 
set  forth.  Chertsey  was  his  maternal  grand- 
father's home,  and  there  he  lived  with  his 
widowed  mother  till  they  came  to  London 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  a 
lapse  of  six  years  he  again  retired  to  Chertsey, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  ten  years, 
then  migrating  to  Marlow,  and  not  settling 
at  Halliford  till  1822  or  1823.  L.  R.  O. 

GEORGE  SELWYN'S  FONDNESS  FOB  EXE- 
CUTIONS (10  S.  xii.  107).— MB.  ^HORACE 
BLEACKLEY  says  (inter  alia]  :  '  Except 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Lovat  and  of  Damiens, 
those  who  tell  us  of  his  morbid  tastes  do  not 
give  any  particular  instances."  Amongst 
several  in  '  George  Selwyn  and  his  Con- 
temporaries,' by  John  Heneage  Jesse,  I 
some  time  back  came  across  the  following  : 

"  When  the  first  Lord  Holland  was  on  hia 
death-bed,  he  was  told  that  Selwyn,  who  had 
long  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with 
him,  had  called  to  enquire  after  his  health.  The 
next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  calls,'  he  said,  show  him 
up  -—if  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  if  I  am  dead  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  • 

VoL  L  P'  5<  A.  T.  SEVAN. 

Bessells  Green. 

THE  BONASSUS  (10  S.  ix.  365,  451  ;  x.  90, 
138,  318,  392;  xi.  356).~The  '  N.E.D. 
quotes  Bossewell,  1572:  '  Bonasiiw  is  a 
Beaste  in  fourme  like  a  Bull."  Samuel 
Otes,  in  his  'Lectures  on  Jude,'  delivered 
about  thirty  years  later,  says  that  some 
his  opponents 

"are  like  the  beast  Bonosus,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  who,  having  his  homes '  reflexed, ,  not 
being  able  to  defend  himself  with  them,  three  or 
four!  furlongs  off  poysoneth  the  dogges  with  hi 
dung  :  which  is  so  hot,  as  it  burneth  off  all  their 
haire."— Ed.  1633,  p.  353. 

This  curious  animal  may  be  considered  a 
precursor  of  the  great  American  sea-serpent. 
I  do  not  know  what  Aristotle  realty  saya 
about  him  ;  but  Otes  is  usually  correct  m 
his  citations.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 
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SACKED  PLACE-NAMES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 
(10  S.  xi.  467). — The  terrible  Hussite  wars, 
to  which  the  work  of  Count  Liitzow  has 
lately  directed  attention,  gave  rise  to  whole- 
gale  adoption  of  Scriptural  names.  The 
peasant  warriors  were  "  the  chosen  people," 
and  their  opponents  "  Moabites,"  "  Ammon- 
ites," and  "  Philistines."  The  brother- 
hoods Tabor  and  Horeb  were  founded  by  the 
grim  blind  general  Zizka,  whose  statue 
stands  in  the  square  of  the  former  town. 
I  know  Tabor  well,  and  have  examined 
its  strategic  streets,  and  gazed  from  the 
fortified  terrace  on  the  baptismal  pond 
"  Jordan,"  and  the  meadow  where  some 
fanatics  tried  to  construct  a  literal  "garden 
of  Eden,"  incurring  Zizka's  fierce  wrath. 
Their  German  antagonists  flung  captive 
Hussites  at  Kutna  Hora  down  a  mining 
shaft,  mockingly  styled  "  Tabor." 

Oxford  men  know  the  pleasant  walk  to 
"Mesopotamia."  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

I  have  sent  the  following  list  direct  to 
MR.  McGovERN,  but  it  may  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  appeal  to  some  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  I  may  add  that  my  extensive 
collection  of  place-names  has  been  derived 
from  examination  of  Ordnance  maps,  though 
these  were  examined  for  other  purposes. 
Names  marked  with  an  *  are  from  other 
sources. 

Mount  Zion,  Alton  parish,  Staff. 

Mount  Zion  Bottom,  Shilton,  Oxon. 

Mount  Sion,  Peper  Harrow,  Surrey. 

Sion  Hill,  Wolverton,  Wore. 

Paradise,  Bradfield,  Berks. 

Paradise,  Ravendale,  Westmorland. 

Paradise,  a  suburb  of  Dudley. 

Paradise,  near  Glastonbury,'  might  have  justified 
its  name  once,  but  now  is  close  to  the  gas 
works  and  not  far  from  the  police  station 

Paradise  Farm,  Wigginton,  Oxon. 

Mount  Paradise,  a  suburb  of  Dartmouth. 

Eden  Coppice,  Ebbesbourne  Wake,  Dorset. 

Capernaum,  Wolston,  Lanark. 

Jericho,  Sancreed,  Cornwall. 

Jericho,  St.  Eorth,  Cornwall. 

Jericho,  Uplyme,  Dorset. 

Jericho,  Earl  Sterndale,  Derby. 

Mericho,  "  in  Lancashire." 

*  Jericho,  "between  Fishguard  and  Pembroke." 

Jericho  Farm,  Cassington,  Oxon. 

Jericho,  Clyffe  Pypard,  Wilts. 

*Hebron,  "in  Wales." 

*Bethlehem,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Joppa,  Sancreed,  Cornwall. 

*Joppa,  "  in  Scotland." 

Ararat  Hill,  Douglas,  Lanark. 

Mount  Ararat,  on  Boverridge  Common,  Dorset. 

Mount  Ararat,  Toyil,  Kent. 

Mount  Ararat,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

Noah's  Ark,  Hildersham,  Camb. 

Noah's  Ark,  Shapwick,  Somerset. 

Noah's  Ark,  St.  Paul  Malmesbury,  Wilts. 

Calvery  Wood,  Luton  Hoo,  Beds'. 


Heavens  Wood,  Luton  Hoo,  Beds. 

*  Jerusalem,  "  Oxon." 

*  Alexandria,  "  Scotland." 

Antioch  Farm,  Stalbridge  Common,  Dorset. 

Nineveh,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Wore. 

Nineveh,  Epworth,  Line. 
*Nineveh,  "Lanark." 

Nineveh  Farm,  Radley,  Oxon. 

Herod,  Glossop,  Derby. 

Jordan  Hill,  Cranbourne,  Dorset. 

Holy  City,  Chardstock,  Dorset. 

Holy  Land,  Auchtermurchy,  Fife. 
*Moses  Gate,  "  near  Manchester." 
*Gideon,  "between  Fishguard  and  Pembroke." 

Mount  Ephraim,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Mount  Ephraim,  Ash-near- Sandwich,  Kent. 

Mount  Ephraim,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

The  Land  of  Nod,  Headley,  Hants. 

Moab's  Wash-Pot,  Clent,  Wore. 
There  is  also  a  Calvary  at  Ilkley,  Yorks, 
and  a  Mount  Ephraim  at  Nonnington,  Kent. 
Those    in    my    own    list    are    field-names, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  A.  RHODES. 

The  REV.  J.  B.  McGovERN  doubtless 
knows  of  the  two  under-mentioned  places, 
but,  with  a  view  to  making  his  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  I  here  place  them  upon 
record.  Belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey  are 
two  chambers  having  sacred  place-names, viz., 
the  celebrated  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  the 
Antioch  Parlour.  The  first  is  well  known, 
but  the  second  has  not  so  often  been  heard 
of.  Stanley's  *  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey  '  treats  of  them  both  fully. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

"SWEET  LAVENDER"  (10  S.  x.  146). — 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  this  old  London 
cry  still  survives.  The  refrain  "  Buy  my 
sweet  la-ven-der  "  has  been  much  in  evi- 
dence of  late  in  suburban  streets,  the  plant 
being  seasonably  offered  at  a  time  when  the 
careful  housewife  is  wont  to  place  a  few 
fragrant  bunches  in  her  linen  cupboard,  or 
in  the  family  trunk  as  she  departs  upon  her 
annual  outing.  Recently,  in  salubrious 
Hamp  stead,  I  came  across  a  cartload  of 
itinerant  vendors,  presumably  from  the 
grounds  at  Mitcham,  on  business  bent. 
Their  stock-in-trade  consisted  of  many 
sheaves,  which,  let  us  hope,  found  a  ready 
market.  It  was  thought  that  the  "  chick- 
weed  and  groundsell  "  merchant  was  extinct. 
But  I  have  seen  him  about  as  well. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

'  THE  OERA  LINDA  BOOK  '  (10  S.  xii.  88, 
133). — Would  PROF.  SKEAT  kindly  say 
where  I  may  find  an  account  of  the  exposure 
of  the  worthlessness  of  this  chronicle  T 
Is  the  name  of  the  forger  known  ? 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 
Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire 
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EPITAPH  :  "  EVERYWHERE  HEARD  WILL 
BE  THE  JUDGMENT-CALL"  (10  S.  xii.  110). — 

"  Ah  !  could  thy  grave  at  home,  at  C  irthage,  be  !  " 
Care  not  for  that,  and  lay  me  where  I  fall ! 
Everywhere  heard  will  be  the  judgment-call. 
But  at  God's  altar,  oh  !  remember  me. 

Matthew  Arnold,  *  Monica's  Last  Prayer.' 

See  also  St.  Augustine's  '  Confessions,' 
Book  XI.  chap.  ii.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

[G.  W.  E.  R.  also  refers  to  Matthew  Arnold.] 

"  ALL  THE    WORLD    AND    HIS    WIFE  "    (10    S. 

xi.  490  ;  xii.  13,  93). — In  a  French  letter 
I  received  lately  occurs  :  "  J'ai  eu  beau 
questionner  tout  le  monde  et  son  pere," 
which  was  new  to  me.  Is  it  a  standard 
phrase  in  French,  or  imported  from  England 
and  slightly  changed  ?  G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

In  my  reply  at  p.  93  the  words  "  for 
everybody  "  should  follow  "  equivalent." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  AND  HE  WAS  A  SAMARITAN  "  :  DR.  E.  E. 
HALE  (10  S.  xii.  46). — The  verses  inserted 
under  the  above  heading  have  been  set 
to  music  and  published  as  a  song,  with  the 
title  of  'Hullo,'  by  Keith,  Prowse  &  Co. 
This  publication  is  dedicated  to  W.  Prowse 
Jones,  Esq.,  and  ascribes  the  words  to 
S.  W.  Foss,  and  the  music  to  Herbert  E. 
Crimp.  This  appears  to  decide  the  question 
of  authorship,  and  disposes  of  the  con- 
jecture that  Dr.  Hale  was  the  writer. 

H.  B.  W. 

*  THE  COMPLETE  PEERAGE  '  :  CORREC- 
TIONS AND  ADDITIONS  (10  S.  xii.  64). — Vol. 
viii.  p.  111.  John  Nevill,  father  of  Ralph, 
2nd  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  died,  not  (as 
stated  by  Dugdale  on  the  authority  of  Brooke) 
in  1423,  but  some  time  before  11  June, 
1420.  It  appears  from  Inquisitions  post 
Mortem  (Chancery),  1  Henry  VI.  No.  45, 
m.  17,  that  his  wife  Elizabeth  executed  a 
deed  dated  9  September,  8  Henry  V.  (A.D. 
1420),  in  which  she  describes  herself  as  his 
widow.  There  is  also  a  warrant  for  the 
Privy  Seal  dated  12  June,  anno  8,  which 
can  be  assigned  to  the  eighth  year  of  Henry 
V.,  in  whicn  he  is  described  as  John  Nevill 
"  que  Dieu  perdone."  The  warrant  relates 
to  the  transfer  of  the  stores  of  Carlisle  Castle 
to  Richard  Nevill,  who  succeeded  his  half- 
brother  as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches 
by  virtue  of  letters  patent  of  the  day  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  warrant  ('  Rotuli  Scotiae,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  226).  This  should  be  conclusive 
as  against  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
Brooke.  C.  J. 


HEWS  OR  HUSE  FAMILY  (10  S.  xii.  128).— 
[n  a  parchment  of  40  Elizabeth  in  my 
possession,  relating  to  a  view  of  frank 
pledge,  I  find  my  forbear  Thomas  Hughes, 
yeoman,  of  Hodson  in  the  parish  of  Chisel- 
don,  Wilts,  written  as  "  Huse."  Tyrwhitt 
was  the  first  critic  who  suggested  that  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  might 
be  Mr.  William  Hughes.  He  based  his 
conjecture  on  line  7  of  Sonnet  XX.  : — 

A  man  in  hew  all  Hews  in  his  controwling. 
On  the  other  hand,  '  D.N.B.'  (xxviii.  332) 
ives  Sir  William  Hussey  or  Huse  (d.  1495), 
/hief  Justice.  He  was  father  of  John, 
Lord  Hussey  of  Sleaford,  executed  in  1537 
for  complicity  in  the  Lincolnshire  rising. 
The  Oxford  Register,  1571-1622,  gives  the 
variations  of  the  name  Hughes  as  Heughes, 
Hewes,  Hewgh,  Hewis,  Hewse,  Hues,  Hues, 
Huges,  Hugh,  Hughis,  Hughs,  Huis,  Hwes, 
and  Hwis.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

PAUL  BRADDON  (10  S.  viii.  489  ;  x.  417  ; 
xii.  91,  139). — According  to  the  catalogue 
of  an  exhibition  held  in  Hull  in  April,  1899, 
one  of  the  exhibits  was  a  picture  of  the  local 
Market-Place  "  Painted  by  Paul  Braddon 
about  1840."  L.  L.  K. 

"MOON-DOG,"  WEATHER  SIGN  (10  S.  xii* 
130).— At  4  S.  viii.  505  MR.  EDWARD 
HAILSTONE  recorded  of  Whitby  : — 

"  When  a  halo  with  watery  clouds  gathers  round 
the  moon,  the  seamen  say  there  will  be  a  change  of 
weather,  for  the  moon  dogs  are  about." 

I  see  that  the  '  E.D.D.'  has  this  information 
from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  (August, 
1880),  p.  185.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

PARODIES  OF  KIPLING  AND  THE  POET 
LAUREATE  (10  S.  xii.  128).— "  Every  little 
helps."  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  '  A  Voice  from 
the  West,'  which  appeared  in  The  Standard 
of  29  April,  1898,  was  travestied,  under  the 
title  of  '  That  Voice  from  the  West,'  by 
"  Testudo  "  in  The  World,  on  (to  the  best 
of  my  belief)  6  May  of  the  same  year. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

'THE  YAHOO'  (10  S.  xii.  130).— An 
edition  of  this  was  published  in  London  in 
1842  by  M.  Ryall,  8,  Holy  well  Street.  In 
a  copy  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library  there 
is  pasted  a  cutting  from  a  catalogue  of 
G.  Findley,  a  Leicester  bookseller,  dated 
1878,  with  the  following  note  : — 

"Probably  the  most  outrageous  piece  of  blas- 
phemy ever  printed.  This  copy  has  a  leaf  of  writing 
paper  inserted,  on  which  is  written,  '  William 
Watts,  setat.  97,  the  author.' " 

C.    W.    SUTTON. 
Manchester. 
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THACKERAY:  " HORSE-GODMOTHER  "  (10 
S.  xi.  141,  210  ;  xii.  33,  78,  118).— An  earlier 
use  of  this  word  than  that  given  in  the 
*  N.E.D.'  is  to  be  found  in  Smollett's  trans- 
lation of  '  Gil  Bias,'  Book  I.  chap.  v. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[The  Thackeray  quotation  cited  by  MR. 
BTRACHAN,  ante,  p.  118,  is  the  latest  "in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  The  earliest  is  from  1569-70.] 

"  SKYLE  "  (10  S.  xii.  130). — The  word 
style  is  now  spelt  skill.  The  final  e  does  not 
mean  that  the  y  was  long,  but  that  the 
word  was  originally  dissyllabic,  and  pro- 
nounced like  skilly.  The  old  senses  were 
discernment,  distinction,  cause,  reason,  argu- 
ment, &c.  For  examples  see  Chaucer, 
'  Hous  of  Fame,'  726,  827  ;  '  Legend  of 
Good  Women,'  1392  ;  '  Cant.  Tales,'  E.  1152  ; 
also  the  non-Chaucerian  part  of  *  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  1951,  3120,  4543. 
The  'N.E.D.'  will  shortly  tell  us  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  word. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"No  FLOWERS"  (10  S.  xii.  130).— I  do 
not  think  flowers  at  funerals  had  come  into 
use  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire  in 
1861.  None  were  sent  to  my  father's 
funeral,  which  took  place  in  that  year. 
The  custom  of  employing  them  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  common  until  a  few 
years  later.  In  1890  it  had  already  become 
a  habit  to  add  "  No  flowers "  to  death- 
notices  in  newspapers. 

I  believe  the  chief  objection  to  flowers  at 
funerals  has  arisen  from  the  undue  expense 
often  caused.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

It  can  scarcely  be  that  there  is  any 
religious  objection  to  a  custom  so  wide- 
spread— one  might  almost  say  so  universal 
— in  all  ages  as  that  of  strewing  flowers  on 
the  dead  ;  and  those  who  now  desire  "  no 
flowers  "  at  funerals  are  probably  only 
protesting  against  the  vulgar  ostentation 
which  has  debased  what  is  in  itself  a  natural 
and  pious  instinct.  Something  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  the  increase  of  the  feeling  of 
the  sanctity  of  vegetable  as  of  other  life. 
Landor  says  : — 

I  never  pluck  the  rose  ;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproacht  me  ;  the  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 

Such  refinement  of  sensibility  will  probably 
never  be  very  general,  but  it  is  more 
common,  I  think,  than  it  used  to  be,  though 
one  scarcely  sees  why  it  should  be  felt  for 
cultivated  flowers,  whose  end  it  is  to  be 
"cut."  C.  C.  B. 


AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S, 
xii.  88,  116).— At  the  latter  reference  it  is 
stated  that  the  lines  beginning 

Oh,  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow, 
occur    in    a    poem    entitled    *  A    Song,'    in 
William  Cory's  '  lonica.' 

I  found  them  the  other  day  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  '  Otiis  Addenda,'  by  the 
late  Armine  Thomas  Kent  (A.  K.  Baldwin, 
Grosvenor  Printing  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
1905).  This  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Kent's 
poems,  the  title  being  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  collection  of  his  essays,  &c., 
had  previously  been  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Otia.'  T.  F.  D. 

SNEEZING  SUPERSTITION  (10  S.  xi.  7,  117, 
173  ;  xii.  97).— 

"  If  one  chance  to  sneeze  after  repast,  the  order 
is  for  to  call  for  a  dish  of  meat  and  a  trencher  again 
to  be  set  upon  the  board  ;  and  in  case  he  taste  not 
of  somewhat  afterward,  it  is  thought  a  most  fearful 
and  cursed  presage  on  his  behalf."  — Holland's 
*  Pliny,'  Book  XXVIII.  c.  ii. 

Also  see  E.  B.  Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture,' 
chap,  iii.,  for  copious  references. 

TOM  JONES. 

FLINT  PEBBLES  (10  S.  xii.  50,  118).— 
I  am  obliged  to  MR.  SCARGILL  for  his  reply 
to  my  query,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  since  the  broken 
pieces  of  flint  are  to  be  found  in  more  or  less 
abundance  in  fields  and  other  places  far 
away  from  public  roads,  and  where  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  there  ever  were  any  roads. 
I  hope  some  more  satisfactory  answer  will 
be  forthcoming,  as,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a 
question  worth  answering.  Can  the  flints 
be  relics  of  the  times  when  flint  implements 
were  in  such  large  demand  ?  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  picked  up  near  Portslade-by-Sea 
what  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  flint 
axe,  and  every  appearance,  too,  of  having 
had  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about,  which 
it  probably  has.  J.  BROWN. 

88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 

NIMBUS  (10  S.  xi.  489;  xii.  110).— An 
article  dealing  with  '  The  Nimbus  in  Eastern 
Art  '  will  be  found  in  Nos.  55  and  56  (1907) 
of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  This  gives  an 
account  of  its  earliest  appearance  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

J.  TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5,  Burlington  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

AVIATION:  EARLY  ATTEMPTS  (10  S.  xii. 
126). — There  are  numerous  references  to 
Otto  Lilienthal  and  his  attempts  at  flying 
in  Dr.  Raimund  Nimfuehr's  '  Leitfaden  der 
Luftschiffahrt  und  Flugtechnik '  (Vienna, 
1909),  with  some  illustrations.  L.  L.  K. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary. — Ribaldric — 
Romanite.  By  W.  A.  Craigie.  (Oxford,  Cla- 
rendon Press.) 

THE  great  '  Dictionary '  continues  to  make  steady 
advance  with  a  regularity  which  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  Few  can  realize  the  amount  of 
care  and  research  which  goes  to  the  making  of  even 
a  small  section.  There  is  so  much,  indeed,  in  this 
wonderful  storehouse  of  language  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  point  out  omissions  without  making  a  very 
thorough  search.  The  arrangement  and  analysis 
of  meanings  are  as  good  as  they  could  be,  but 
even  so  those  who  use  the  '  Dictionary '  often  fail 
to  realize  its  resources,  and  accuse  it  unjustly 
of  deficiencies.  These  misconceptions,  however, 
cannot  affect  the  reputation  of  a  work  of  which 
every  English  scholar  is  proud,  and  which  has 
no  equal  in  any  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  combined  erudition  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has 
played  its  part  in  filling  some  of  the  gaps  which 
Inevitably  confront  the  most  careful  workers  and 
collectors  in  so  immense  a  field. 

The  total  number  of  words  recorded  here  is 
3,161,  and  the  quotations  reach  17,677.  These 
figures  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  best  previous  dictionaries.  "  Riband," 
"  ribband,"  and  "  ribbon "  are  all  similar  in 
meaning,  the  second  having  a  specialized  sense 
In  shipbuilding.  "  Bicardian  "  and  "  Richard  - 
sonian "  are  derived  from  a  famous  economist 
and  novelist.  "  Rich  "  has  a  long  article  which 
shows  the  elaborate  and  skilful  analysis  of  mean- 
Ings  which  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
'  Dictionary.'  The  figurative  quotation  of  1638 
under  section  8,  "  study  without  a  rich  veine,"  is 
obviously  a  mere  translation  of  Horace's  "  studium 
sine  divite  vena,"  'Ars  Poet.,'  409.  There  is  a 
curious  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word  "rickets."  "  Rickle "=  clatter,  rattle, 
a  Cheshire  word,  is  said  to  be  used  in  Urquhart's 
translation  of  Rabelais  through  copying  from 
Cotgrave,  who  was  a  Cheshire  man.  Quotations 
for  "  riddled  "  by  bullets,  &c.,  are  given  only 
from  inferior  authority,  but  many  military 
histories  of  good  repute  would  easily  have  fur- 
nished a  good  instance  of  the  word.  '  Ride  " 
(verb)  is  a  long  and  elaborate  piece  of  work.  In 
the  sense  of  "  riding  "  a  boundary  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  or  reviving  a  clear  knowledge  of  it 
we  get  under  "  Riding  "  a  reference  to  Johnson, 
but  Boswell's  '  Life,'  ed.  B.  Hill,  i.  36,  gives  a 
more  extended  notice  of  the  word.  It  was 
Johnson's  father  who  "rode"  at  Lichfield  ^  and 
did  the  ceremony  handsomely.  "  Rider  "  in 
the  mathematical  sense  does  not  seem  to  occur 
earlier  than  1851.  The  "  Ridotto,"  which  was  a 
feature  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  language  except 
In  the  works  of  antiquarian  novelists.  Under 
"  Rifleman"  might  have  been  noticed  Tennyson's 
'  Riflemen,  Form  !  '  first  published  in  The  Times 
in  1859  before  the  Volunteer  movement  began, 
as  a  note  to  his  works  recalls.  A  pleasant 
addition  to  the  quotations  for  "  rig  "  (frolic) 
would  be 

Max,  proudly  your  Aryans  pose, 

But  their  rigs  they  undoubtedly  ran, 
which  occurs  in  the  '  Envoy  '  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 


'  Double  Ballade  of  Primitive  Man '  in  his 
'  Ballades  in  Blue  China.'  "  Right  "  in  various 
senses  is  very  thoroughly  explained  and  analyzed. 
The  '  Dictionary  '  condescends  .  even  to  slang, 
including  such  phrases  as  "To  rights  "  and  "  Right 
you  are!"  The  "  right  bank  "  of  a  river,  as  to 
which  some  people  may,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
In  doubt  before  now,  is  "  that  on  the  right  of  a 
person  facing  down  the  stream."  To  get  out 
of  bed  on  the  right  side,  i.e.  in  a  good  temper, 
is  as  old  as  1562.  "  Rigmarole  "  is  said  to  be 
apparently  a  colloquial  survival  and  alteration  of 
'  Ragman  Roll,'  which  went  out  of  use  about 
1600.  "  Riley  "  is  an  instance  of  the  United 
States  words  which  the  '  Dictionary  '  gathers 
into  its  all-inclusive  net.  It  means  "  turbidr 
muddy,"  or  "  angry."  We  are  pleased  to  see 
Tennyson's  "  fall  Of  diamond  rillets  musical  " 
quoted.  He  possibly  derived  the  word,  which 
Is  rare,  from  a  passage  of  Keats's  '  Endymion/ 
"  Rime  "  in  the  versifier's  sense  begins  with  a 
statement  concerning  spelling  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  "  Rimose  "" 
means  full  of  chinks,  but  it  is  not  recorded  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  "  blabbing,"  which  it  clearly 
bears  in  Lord  Hobhouse's  '  Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life,'  ii.  136,  recently  published:  "Sid- 
mouth  was  very  loose  and  rimose  in  his  talk." 
This  use  is,  we  doubt  not,  derived  from  Horace,. 
'  Sat.'  ii.  6,  46  :— 

quse  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

"  Ring  "  in  various  usages  is  another  instance  of 
laborious  and  successful  analysis.  The  quota- 
tions for  "  riot  "  (a  violent  disturbance  of  the 
peace)  would  have  been  lightened  by  a  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Nupkins  and  his  clerk 
against  Mr.  Pickwick.  ';  Rip  "  may,  it  appears, 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  "  reprobate."  The 
description  in  '  The  Tempest '  of  Trinculo  as 
"  reeling  ripe  "  is  duly  noted,  and  we  may  add 
to  it  Tennyson's  reminiscence  in  '  Will  Water- 
proof's Literary  Monologue  '  : — 

Head-waiter  honoured  by  the  guest 

Half -mused  or  reeling  ripe. 

"  Rise  "  (verb)  occupies  well  over  three  pages, 
"  Road  "  and  its  derivatives  will  repay  perusal  ; 
indeed,  this  section  is  rich  in  common  words  used 
in  many  ways.  "  Robin  Hood  "  is  now  under 
suspicion  as  a  real  person,  though  he  is  at  any  rate 
a  fiction  that  dates  from  1377.  "  Roc  "  recalls 
the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  and  also  chess,  for  we  believe 
that  the  rook  or  castle  is  the  same  word.  "  Roger 
de  Coverley  "  was  "  Roger  of  Coverly  "  in  early 
usage,  but  Addison  brought  in  the  newrr  form. 
"  Roky  "=  "  misty,  foggy,"  is  quoted  from 
Tennyson's  '  Last  Tournament.'  Lord  Tenny- 
son explains  in  his  Eversley  Edition  of  his  father's 
poems  that  the  poet  was  thinking  here  of  '  Mac- 
oeth,'  III.  ii.  51  :— 

Light  thickens, 

And  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rookie  wood. 
Such  is  the  spelling  of  the  First  Folio,  but  both  it 
and  the  meaning  seem  uncertain.  Perhaps, 
when  the  '  Dictionary  '  reaches  "  rooky,"  it  will 
decide  in  favour  of  "  misty  "  for  the  meaning  here, 
"  or  inhabited  by  rooks."  "  Roman  Catholic  " 
is  prefaced  by  a  note  explaining  the  use  of  the 
term,  winch  is,  from  time  to  tim-',  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  press.  That  "  romance  " 
which  has  been  rediscovered  for  us  by  Mr.  Kipling, 
Mr.  Chesterton,  and  other  writers  is  difficult  to 
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define.  Here  it  is  styled  "  Romantic  or  ima- 
ginative character  or  quality  ;  redolence  or  sug- 
gestion of,  association  with,  the  adventurous  and 
chivalrous,"  a  definition  which  seems  to  us  to 
•cover  well  the  broad  realms  of  modern  romantic 
feeling.  Dickens  (1838)  and  W.  Black  (1873)  are 
the  only  writers  of  importance  quoted  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  way  of  illustration.  A 
*triking  line  of  Mr.  Kipling,  which  boldly  puts  a 
morning  train  into  the  magic  region,  will  occur 
to  many,  but  perhaps  this  writer  is  too  modern 
to  be  included,  as  yet,  in  the  '  Dictionary.' 
Thackeray  has  ventured  to  coin  "  romanceress,' 
.as  well  as  "  rideress,"  being,  indeed,  as  we  have 
noticed,  somewhat  free  in  the  creation  of  feminine 
forms. 

We  peruse  each  new  section  of  this  great  work 
as  it  appears  with  delight,  and  leave  it  with  regret. 
There  are  so  many  good  and  effective  words 
already  available  for  the  writer  of  English  that 
it  seems  a  pity  that  he  does  not  study  the  re- 
sources of  the  language  instead  of  inventing  new 
and  foolish  forms,  or  staling  with  ignoble  use 
phrases  that  once  were  fine  and  forcible. 

An  Introduction  io  Early  Welsh.  By  the  late 
John  Strachan,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Lecturer  in  Celtic  in  the  University  of 
Manchester.  (Manchester,  University  Press.) 
THE  increasing  number  of  students  of  early  Welsh 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  late  Prof. 
Strachan  for  this  rapidly  compiled,  but  admirably 
sound,  scholarly,  and  complete  volume.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  conceived  not  earlier 
than  April,  1907,  and  the  work  was  completed 
t>y  the  end  of  the  folio  whig  August.  Before  its 
appearance  there  was  no  textbook  for  students 
but  Zeuss's  '  Grammatica  Celtica,'  and  beginners 
are  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  that  great 
but  amorphous  work.  The  present  volume 
contains — in  addition  to  a  grammar — a  well- 
chosen  reader,  glossary,  and  index,  and  appears 
in  a  form  worthy  of  the  reputation  and  memory 
of  the  distinguished  scholar  whose  career  was  cut 
short  so  sadly  in  the  midst  of  his  full  literary 
activity. 

The  Random  Recollections  of  a  Commercial 
Traveller  (Sherratt  &  Hughes)  is  the  record  of  a 
*'  somewhat  extended,  if  uneventful  career,"  and 
unfortunately  is  overloaded  with  reflection  and 
sermonizing.  If  the  author  had  given  us  more 
of  his  adventures,  less  advice  of  the  commonplace 
order,  and  much  less  quotation,  his  book  would 
have  gained  considerably.  His  writing  is  exceed- 
ingly verbose,  and  he  should  have  submitted  it 
to  the  unsparing  blue  pencil  of  a  literary  friend 
before  publication,  since  he  is  clearly  aware  that 
it  is  not  impeccable.  Balzac  created  a  great 
commercial  traveller,  the  illustrious  Gaudissart, 
but  our  author  states  that  "  he  can  hardly  recall 
an  incident,  or  find  one  recorded  in  his  notes, 
that  a  novelist  could  turn  to  profitable  account." 
This  is  excessive  modesty,  for  some  of  the  traits 
and  manners  recorded  in  these  pages  might  well 
be  used  in  the  way  suggested.  The  author  has, 
however,  made  his  recollections  tedious  by  his 
extraordinary  habit  of  quoting  verse  on  almost 
every  page,  which  is  generally  of  an  "  improving  " 
tendency,  and  sometimes  so  irrelevant  as  to  have 
a  comic  effect.  He  is  aware  of  this  irrelevancy, 
but  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  the  verses 
he  uses  are  often  misquoted  and  attributed  to 
wrong  authors.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 


and  we  have  heard  Shakespeare's  name  in 
country  inns  generally  applied  to  anything  that 
seems  like  a  verse,  and  to  much  that  really  belongs 
to  Pope  and  other  crystallizers  of  common  maxims 
into  a  neat  form.  The  infusion  of  jests  provided 
is  an  aid  to  a  narrative  which  is  sadly  clogged 
by  the  features  just  mentioned,  but  some  of  these, 
too,  are  sadly  stale.  The  author  has,  however, 
some  real  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  road  to  convey 
to  readers,  and  he  is  always  on  the  side  .of 
sobriety  and  good  sense.  We  have  read  his  book 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  tried  to  do  too  much . 
Reduced  by  a  half,  it  would  be  much  more  read- 
able, but  even  then  it  would  be  too  reflective,  we 
think,  to  command  the  interest  of  the  average 
reader.  There  is  an  Index,  which  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  poetical  quotations. 

The  question  of  female  commercials  is  discussed, 
and  it  is  said  that,  according  to  a  recent  census, 
there  are  946  of  them  in  America.  Among  the 
anecdotes  is  one  of  Napoleon  giving  his  last  cigar 
to  a  wounded  soldier.  But  surely  the  great  man 
did  not  smoke.  From  one  of  ^Roebuck's  pam- 
phlets in  the  Sheffield  library  the  author  quotes 
abuse  which  shows  that  "  The  Eatanswill  Gazette 
had  contemporaries  quite  as  virulent  as  itself." 
An  old  stage-coach  driver,  Pagden,  once  offered 
to  bet  a  sovereign  that  his  wife,  who  was  far  away, 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  The  bet  being  accepted, 
a  telegram  was  sent,  and  the  reply  came  back 
"  Squinting,"  which  "  sure  enough  was  correct, 
for  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  amongst 
those  who  knew  him  that  with  such  twisted  eyes 
he  could  even  see  the  end  of  his  whip -stock,  let 
alone  the  heads  of  his  leaders." 

THE  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Johnson  will 
be  celebrated  at  Lichfield  from  the  15th  to  the  19th 
of  September.  On  the  15th  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
will  inaugurate  the  celebration ;  on  the  16th  an 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Sargeaunt ;  and 
on  the  17th  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  will  lecture  on  '  John- 
son, Garrick,  and  Shakespeare.'  Saturday,  the 
18th,  Johnson's  birthday,  will  be  marked  by  a  great 
gathering  in  the  Market  Square,  with  an  address 
by  the  Sheriff ;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Pett  Ridge 
will  speak  at  the  anniversary  Johnson  Supper.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  Canon  Beeching  will  preach  in 
the  Cathedral. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

CECIL  CLARKE  ("Pop  goes  the  weasel").— Dis- 
cussed at  length  at  10  S.  iii.  430,  491  ;  iv.  54,  209. 

G.  K.  (Berlin) and  W.  W. RICHARDS— Forwarded. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. — Please  give  reference  to  query 
:o  which  letter  refers. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  123,  col.  2,  line  12  from  foot,  for 
'  Bedfordshire  "  read  Oxfordshire.— P.  151,  col.  1, 
.  7  from  foot,  for  "plane"  rend  plain. 
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STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  IN  THE 

BRITISH    ISLES. 
(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;   xii.  51,  114.) 

MEMORIALS   ON   OB  NEAR  BATTLE-FIELDS. 

I  GIVE  below  the  second  instalment  of  my 
notes  on  battle-field  memorials. 

Wakefield,  Yorks  (30  Dec.,  1460).— This 
memorial  was  erected  in  1897  in  Cock  and 
Bottle  Lane,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
Sandal  Castle.  It  is  enclosed  by  iron 
railings,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal  column 
with  moulding  round  the  centre,  the  upper 
half  of  the  shaft  being  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  lower.  On  the  top  are  eight  niches, 
three  of  which  are  vacant.  The  other  five, 
facing  the  points  indicated,  contain  :  (E.) 
small  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  (S.E.) 
scroll  with  legend  "  Pur  bon  amour  "  ;  (S.) 
royal  arms  ;  (N.E.)  scroll  with  legend  "  Bon 
«spoir  "  ;  (N.)  white  rose  of  York.  The 
ornamentation  throughout  is  based  on  the 


white  rose  of  York.  The  inscriptions,  as 
follows,  are  on  the  shaft  below  the  moulding 

E.  face. 

Richard  White  Rose 

Plantagenet  fell  on  this 

Duke  of  spot  in  the 

York  Battle  of 

Fighting  Wakefield 

for  the  December 

cause  of  the  30  :  1460. 

N.E.  face. 

This  stone  who  wish  to 

is  erected  preserve  the 

in  1897  traditional 

by  some  site. 

The  lines  of  the  inscriptions  are  equalized 
by  the  insertion  of  rosettes. 

"  Alleluia  Victory,"  Mold,  co.  Flint, 
A.D.  420. — Obelisk  erected  on  Maes  Garmon 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Mold,  in  1736 
by  Nehemiah  Griffith  of  Rhual,  who  is 
buried  near  the  spot.  It  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

Ad  Annum 

ccccxx 

Saxones  Pictiq.  bellum  adversus 

Britones  junctis  viribus  susceperunt 

In  hoc  regione,  hodieq.  Maes  Garmon 

Appellata  :   cum  in  prffilium  descenditur, 

Apostolicis  Britonum  ducibus  Germane 

et  Lupo,  Christus  militavit  in  Castris  : 

Alleluia  tertid  repetitum  exclamabant ; 

Hostile  agmen  terrore  prosternitur  ; 

Triumphant 
Hostibus  fusis  sine  sanguine  ; 

Palma  Fide  non  Viribus  obtenta. 

M.  P. 

In  Victoria?  Alleluiaticae  memoriam 
N.  G. 

MDCCXXXVI. 

This  bloodless  victory  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  Church  Pageant 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Fulham  Palace  in 
June  last. 

Blore  Heath,  Staffordshire  (23  Sept.  1459). 
— This  memorial  consists  of  an  old  stone 
cross  in  a  field  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
church  of  Drayton-in-Hales.  On  it  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

On  this  spot 

was  fought  the  Battle  of 
Blore  Heath 

in  1459  : 

Lord  Audley 

Who  commanded  for  the  side  of  Lancaster  . 

was  defeated  &  slain 

To  perpetuate  the  memory 

of  the  action  &  the  place 

This  Ancient  Monument 

was  repaired    in 

1765 

at  the  charge  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
Charles  Boothby  Scrymsher. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  co.  Hereford  (2  Feb., 
1460). — This  monument,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Tuscan  pedestal  of  white  stone,  stands 
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at  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
roads.  It  is  thus  inscribed  : — 
This  pedestal  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  an  obstinate,  bloody,  and  decisive  battle 

fought  near 
this  spot,  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  ambitious 

houses 

of  York  and  Lancaster,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1460, 

between  the  forces  of  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  oJ 
March   (afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth),  on  the 

side  of 
York,  and  those  of  Henry  the  Sixth  on  the  side  oJ 

Lancaster. 
The  King's  troops  were  commanded  by  Jasper, 

Earl 
of  Pembroke  ;    Edward  commanded  his  own  hi 

person  and 
was  victorious  :    the  slaughter  was  great  on  both 

sides, 
four  thousand  being  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 

many 
Welsh  persons  of  the  first  distinction  were  taken 

prisoners. 

Among  them  was  Owen  Tudor  (great-grandfatherto 
Henry    the    Eighth,    and    a    descendant    of    the 

illustrious 
Cadwallader),  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  at 

Hereford. 
This  was  the  decisive  battle  which  fixed  Edward 

the 

Fourth  on  the  throne  of  England,  who  was  pro- 
claimed 

King  in  London  on  the  fifth  of  March  following. 
Erected  by  Subscription 

in  the  year  1799. 
Brentford,  Middlesex  (12  Nov.,  1642).— 
On  12  May  last  a  granite  monument  was 
inaugurated  beside  the  Thames  at  Brentford 
Ferry  to  commemorate  four  historical  events, 
including  the  Civil  War  battle  fought  on 
the  above  date.  It  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  and  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe, 
D.L.,  who  initiated  the  idea  of  the  memorial, 
dealt  with  the  historic  events  commemorated 
in  an  able  and  interesting  speech  at  the 
unveiling,  which  was  reported  verbatim  in 
The  County  of  Middlesex  Independent  of 
15  May,  1909.  The  following  inscriptions 
are  on  the  memorial : — 

B.C.  54. 

Here  at  this  ancient  fortified  ford 

the  British  tribesmen  under  Cassiv- 

ellaunus  bravely  opposed  Julius  Caesar 

on  his  march  to  Verulamium. 

To  commemorate  this  historic  event 

this  stone  was  erected 

A.D.  1909, 

by  the  Brentford  Council, 
Evan  Phillips,  J.P.,  Chairman, 
John  Dorey,  Vice-Chairman. 
William  Bradley  Harry  Newens, 

James  Clements,  Wm.  Noy, 

William  J.  Gomm.  C.  E.  Saunders, 

GK  Lamb,  J.  T.  Taylor,  J.P.,  C.C. 

J.  B.  Milburn,  H.  Walter,  M.D. 

J.  W.  Croxford,  Stephen  Woodbridge, 

Surveyor.  Clerk.. 


The  identity  of  the  place  of  Caesar's  crossing 
has  recently  been  established  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  lines  of  oak  pali- 
sades, extending  both  along  this  bank  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  brought  to 
public  notice  by  Mr.  Montagu  Sharper 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  County 
Council  of  Middlesex. 

Here  in  A.D.  780 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  with  his  Queen, 

the  Bishops  and  Principal  Officers,  held 

a  Council  of  the  Church. 

A.D.  1016. 

Here,  Edmund  (Ironside),  King  of 

England,  drove  Cnut  and  his  defeated 

Danes  across  the  Thames. 

A.D.  1642. 

Close  by  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Brent- 
ford, between  the  forces  of  .King  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament. 

Humbledon,  near  Wooler,  Northumber- 
land (14  Sept.,  1402).— A  rude  unlettered 
monolith  standing  north  of  Wooler  is  said 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Humbledon 
or  Homildon  Hill,  in  which  Douglas  was- 
defeated  by  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  on  the  above 
date.  The  stone  is,  however,  much  older. 

Hedgeley  Moor,  near  Wooler,  Northumber- 
land (1463). — An  octagonal  pillar,  known 
as  Percy's  Cross,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wooler, 
indicates  the  site  of  this  battle,  fought 
between  the  forces  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy  and 
Lord  Montagu  about  three  weeks  before 
the  battle  of  Hexham  (15  May,  1463). 
It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Percy,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  engagement.  On  the  sides 
of  the  pillar  are  carved  emblems  of  the 
Percy  family,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  lucies  or  pikes,  signifying  the  Lucy 
descent. 

I  have  to  thank  several  kind  correspond- 
ents for  valuable  help  in  adding  to  my  list. 

learn  from  more  than  one  source  that 
the  memorial  over  King  Richard's  Well  on 
Bosworth  Field  is  still  in  situ,  as  also  the 
inscription  written  by  Dr.  Parr.  A  corre- 
spondent has  kindly  visited  the  spot  and 
copied  the  inscription  for  me.  He  says  the 
spring  is  covered  by  the  memorial,  which  is 
pyramidical.  It  is  about  10  ft.  high,  and 
onstructed  of  rough  undressed  granite. 
The  base  is  10  ft.  square,  and  the  well  itself 
about  4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  very  shallow.  The 
inscription  over  the  water  is  : — 

Aqua  ex  hoc  puteo  hausta 

sitim  sedavit 

Klcardus  tertius  rex  Angliae 

Cum  Henrico  comite  de  Richmondia 

Acerrime  atque  infensissime  praelians 

Et  vita  pariter  ac  sceptro 

Ante  noctem  cariturus 
XI  Kal.  Sept.  A.D.  MCCCCLXXXV. 
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My  correspondent  states  that  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  who  caused  the  memorial 
to  be  erected.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 


BOURDON    HOUSE. 

THIS  old  mansion  has  on  several  occasions 
formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  these  pages 
(4  S.  xii.  329  ;  8  S.  vi.  177,  455  ;  vii.  271  ; 
10  S.  xi.  231).  Some  interest  has  recently 
been  aroused  in  the  subject  in  consequence 
of  the  death  011  1 6  April  last,  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year,  of  the  last  occupant  of  the  house, 
Miss  Emily  Leslie,  the  youngest  and  last 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Charles 
Powell  Leslie,  M.P.,  and  sister  of  Sir  John 
Leslie,  Bt.,  of  Glaslough,  co.  Monaghan. 
In  The  Daily  Mail  for  27  April  was  the 
following  description  of  the  house  : — 

"  A  pleasant  old  brick  building,  mellowed 
with  age,  overshadowed  by  the  tall  plane  trees 
which  grow  in  the  courtyard,  Bourdon  House  is 
sufficiently  picturesque  from  the  outside,  but  the 
interior  is  a  revelation  of  artistic  beauty  in  respect 
of  richly  panelled  rooms  and  finely  carved  wood- 
work. The  floors  are  of  polished  oak,  and  some 
of  the  rooms  have  oaken  rafters.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pupils  of  one  Bourdon,  a  Belgian  or 
French  carver,  carried  out  the  decorations  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the 
carved  lintels  bears  the  date  1720,  and  the  name 
Bourdon  first  appears  on  the  parish  rate-book  in 
1739. 

"  Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  days  when  Mayfair 
was  green  fields,  Bourdon  House  was  a  farm 
building,  but  the  more  probable  story  is  that  it 
was  originally  the  manor  house  of  the  Davies 
family.  Miss  Mary  Davies  was  a  wealthy  heiress 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  brought  much 
property  to  the  house  of  Grosvenor  by  her  marriage 
with  one  of  its  members. 

"  In  common  with  many  old  houses,  Bourdon 
House  is  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean  passage. 
The  passage  is  reputed  to  have  extended  to  the 
•ide  of  Apsley  House.  A  vast  cellar,  stretching 
under  the  courtyard  and  into  Berkeley  Square, 
where  It  has  been  blocked  up,  is  regarded  as 
lending  some  colour  to  the  story." 

Some  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
extract  seems  to  be  derived  from  MR.  PHILIP 
NORMAN'S  reply  at  8  S.  vi.  455.  A  corre- 
spondent of  MR.  NORMAN  informed  him 
(p.  456)  that  Bourdon  "  was  the  name  of  a 
French  wood-carver,  who  came  to  London 
from  Bruges."  He  also  stated  that  "Bour- 
don or  rather  Burdon  Street  first  appears  by 
name  in  1739,"  i.e.,  in  the  parish  rate-book. 
I  find,  however,  that  it  is  mentioned  seven 
years  earlier  in  the  "New  Remarks  of  London, 
Collected  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks," 
1732,  p.  262,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Burdon  Street,  it  figures  in  the  "  Grosvenour- 
street  Ward  "  of  the  parish  of  St.  Geoige, 
Hanover  Square. 

It  appears  also  that  a  family  of  the  name 


of  Bourdon  was  settled  in  the  West  End  of 
London  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  a  Marriage  Allegation 
under  date  14  Oct.,  1687,  between  Michael 
Liege  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  bach.,  about 
23, "  and  Margaret  Bourdon  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  spinster,  about  20,  at  the 
French  Church  or  Chapel  of  Savoy  (Harl. 
Soc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  22)  ;  and  a  later  one  to 
which  Anne  Bourden  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  was  a  party  (ib.,  p.  184).  These  two 
ladies  ma;y  have  been  sisters,  as  in  each  case 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  widow,  was  given.  On  15  June, 
1695,  there  is  a  Marriage  Allegation  between 
Isaac  Bourdon  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
bach.,  aged  SO,  and  Mary  Hendery  of  St. 
Anne  in  the  Fields  (Harl.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  215).  This  Isaac  was  very  likely  a 
brother  of  the  Margaret  above  mentioned, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  the  French  or 
Flemish  wood-carver  who  is  supposed  by  some 
authorities  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
house.  Further  information  regarding  him 
would  probably,  on  investigation,  be  forth- 
coming. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
mansion  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Davies  family,  although  it  was  built  upon 
their  property. 

Some  apprehension  has  been  felt  by  the 
London  Press  lest  the  old  house  should  be 
pulled  down  and  flats  erected  on  the  site. 
If  it  could  be  preserved  for  some  public 
purpose — to  serve,  for  instance,  as  a  library 
or  museum  of  objects  connected  with  the 
parish  of  St.  George — I  think  most  lovers 
of  old  London  would  feel  that  it  had  met 
with  its  appropriate  destiny. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


INSCRIPTIONS  AT  PETIT  SACONNEX, 
GENEVA. 

THE  Cemetery  of  Petit  Saconnex  may 
be  reached  by  tram  from  the  Place  Cor- 
navin  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  "  An- 
cien  Cimetiere,"  from  which  these  inscrip- 
tions were  taken,  forms  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  cemetery,  and  is  to  the  right  as  you 
enter.  It  is  divided  into  "  Cote  Droit 3> 
and  "  C6te  Gauche "  by  a  footpath.  A 
few  of  the  monuments  are  so  covered  by 
creepers  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inscriptions  were  in  English. 
The  modern  portion  of  the  cemetery  is  very 
extensive,  and  a  hurried  survey  of  it  in  May, 
1908,  yielded  no  further  English  inscriptions. 

COTE  GAUCHE.— Nos.  1-336. 
Beginning  at  the  end  nearest  the  entrance. 

1.  Charlotte,  w.  of  Wm.  Allen,  F.B.S.,  of 
London,  ob.  at  P.  S.,  3  Oct.,  1816. 
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2.  (Broken,    half    the    stone    gone.)     Butler — 
•drowned     1823. 

3.  Ralph,  s.  of  the  late  Ralph  Sneyd,  of  Abbot's 
Bromley,  Esq.,  and  of  Mary,  d.  of  the  late  George 
Cooke  Yarborough,  of  Strutt  Horpe  [sic],  Yorks, 
Esq.,  ob.  11  July,  1823,  a.  20. 

4.  Lady  Barrington,  wid.  of  Jonah  Barrington, 
K.G.,  ob.  31  Aug.,  1839,  a.  72. 

5.  Emma,  d.  of  William  and  Harriet  Parry,  of 
Montagu  Sq.,  London,  ob.  at  Secheron,  9  June, 
1825,  a.  10  yrs.  6  mths. 

6.  "  Minnie,"    nee   Mary    Aulick    Stout,    d.    of 
Lieut.    Edward    C.    Stout,    U.S.N.    (lost    on    the 
Levant,   U.S.S.,   in   1861),    and   of  Julia  Aulick, 
his  w.,  w.  of  Enrico  Eduardo  Guerriero,  b.  2  Nov., 
1853,  at  New  London,    Conn.  ;   ob.   21  July,  1903, 
at  Geneva. 

7.  Louisa    Susanna    Siordet,    b.     at    London, 
13  May,  1803  ;    ob.  at  Chambesy,  27  April,  1839. 
Mother  of  six  children,   three  already  dead.     (In 
French.) 

8.  Rodon,  inf.  s.  of  Samuel  and  Frances  Jane 
;Bomford,  ob.  5  May,  1842. 

9.  Caroline,   d.   of   Robt.   and   Caroline  Smith, 
b.  in  London,  27  Oct.,  17(98  ?)  ;    ob.  at  Secheron, 
;March,  1816. 

10.  Charlotte    Augusta     Caroline,  only     d.     of 
Charles  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lemon,  ob.  at  Aix, 

;Savoy,  20  May,  1825,  a.  10. 

11.  John      Turnbull,     Esq.,     of     London,     ob. 
8    Aug.,    1816,    at    Secheron,    a.    77.     An    affec. 
husb.  and  f.     (This  and  the  following  are  loose 
.headstones  without  tomb. ) 

12.  Beside  the  near  relation  of  her  mother  is 
laid    Adelaide    Sophia,    ch.    of    Ernest   Augustus 
Edgcumbe     and      Caroline     Augusta      Feilding, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Valletort,  b.  20  July, 
.ob.  28  Sept.,  1834. 

13.  A  large  altar  -tomb   overgrown   with   ivy. 
A  text  only  legible. 

14.  The   Right   Hon.    Caroline   Mary   Greville, 
-d.  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  Brooke 
.and   Earl  of  Warwick,   ob.   at  Geneva,  26   May, 

1844,  a.  58. 

15.  George    (Rari  ?)   Shakespear,    Esq.,    of  the 
E.I.Co.'s  Civil  Service,  ob.  24  Oct.,  1844,  a.  34. 

16.  Lieut.-General    Henry    L.    L.    Eustace,    of 
•Corbally,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  ob.  at  Chatelaine, 
.5  Oct.,  1844,  a.  68. 

17.  Esther  Jane,  w.  of  N.  A.  Travis,  M.D.,  of 
Nice,  third  d.  of  the  Rev.  James  Dalton,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Croft,  ob.  16  Oct.,  1865,  a.  58. 

18.  John  Ramsay,   Esq.,   of  Kinkell,  Fife,  ob. 
at  Geneva,  10  Aug.,  1843,  a.  79 

19.  The  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Mackenzie,  wid.  of 
Joshua   Henry   Mackenzie,    one   of   the   Senators 

-of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  d.  of  Francis, 
last  Lord  Seaforth,  b.  at  Braham  Castle,  Ross- 

-shire,  1  June,  1798 ;  ob.  at  Geneva,  27  May, 
1866. 

20.  Eliza  Maria,  w.  of  Benjamin  Hutt,  Esq.,  late 
of   the    Bombay    Civil    Service,    ob.    at    Geneva, 
10  July,  1878,  a.  73. 

21.  Margaret  Hungerford,  w.  of  William  Grey, 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  ob.  at  Geneva,  30  Nov., 
1882. 

22.  Alice  M.   Morton,  b.   19   Nov.,   1805  ;    ob. 
17  March,  1898. 

23.  Ralph     Sadler,    Canon     of     St.     Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  54  yrs.  Rector   of  Castleknock 
and    Clonsilla,   ob.    at    Geneva,    28    Sept.,    1902, 

.a.  87. 


COTE  DROIT.—  Nos.  337-699. 
Beg  inning  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance. 

24.  Walter    Savage    Landor,    b.    in    Florence, 
13  Nov.,  1822  ;    ob.  in  Geneva,  9  March,  1899. 

25.  C.P.  1823-1899.  P.P.  1816-1898. 

26.  Frances  Eliz.  Edye,  wid.  of  John  Edye,  Esq., 
of  Exeter,  b.  at  Colchester,  23  Jan.,  1810  ;  ob.  at 
Geneva,  6  July,  1894. 

27.  George  Cramer,  1860-1904. 

28.  Francis    Henry,    youngest    s.    of    Francis 
Lucas,  Esq.,    of  Hitchin,  Herts,  b.  11  Oct.,  1854  ; 
ob.  6  Oct.,  1872. 

29.  Ethel  Frances  Parry,  d.  of  George  Frederick 
Parry,  ob.  26  Aug.,  1872,  a.  26. 

30.  Thomas   Sydenham,   Esq.,   ob.   at   Geneva, 
28  Aug.,  1816  ;  b.  5  Dec.,  1780. 

31.  Jane   Caroline,    wid.    of   Col.    Pauli,    b.    at 
Genoa,    9   Sept.,    1796  ;     ob.    6   Aug.,    1856. — (In 
same    enclosure.)     Rose    Marie    de    la    Rue,    nee 
Heath,  b.  at  Genoa,  5  Aug.,  1793  ;    ob.  at  P.  S., 
10  Aug.,   1868.     (In  French. )— David   Julien  de 
la  Rue,  b.  at  Genoa,  3  Jan.,  1798  ;    ob.  at  Paris, 
15  May,  1876.      (In  French.) 

32.  Charles  M.  Lullin,  Esq.,  b.  14  June,  1777  ; 
ob.  1  Feb.,  1856. 

33.  (A      loose      marble      headstone.)      Daniel 
Howard,  of  N.  York,  ob.  at  Geneva,  29  March, 
1871,  a  69. 

34.  Lidia,  w.  of  Bartholomew  Huber  (a  native 
of     Schaffhausen,      Switz.,      naturalized    British 
subject  by  act  of  Parliament),  d.  of  Samuel  Strutt, 
Esq.,  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westr.,  Deputy  Clerk 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  Mary  Ellison,  his  w., 
ob.  13  April,  1832,  in  the  52nd  year  of  her  marriage. 
— Barthelemy  Huber,  b.  11  Jan.,  1748;  ob.  18  April, 

35!  Hamilton    Burnett,    Lieut,  in    H.M.    17th 
Regt.,  ob.  17  Oct.,  1868,  a.  28. 

G.  S.  PAKKY,  Lieut. -Col. 
18,  Hyde  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE.  (See  1  S.  xi.  384, 
452;  5  S.  ix.  167,  213,  277,  378;  6  S.  iv. 
428;  v.  16;  8  S.  vii.  148,  290,  390.)— The 
query  put  by  J.  J.  L.  at  the  first  reference  in 
1855,  and  repeated  almost  in  the  same  terms 
by  POLITICIAN  forty  years  later  (8  S.  vii. 
148),  as  to  when  and  by  whom  the  term 
"  the  fourth  estate  "  was  first  applied  to 
the  British  newspaper  press,  remains  unan- 
swered with  precision,  as  far  as  correspondents 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are  concerned,  though  Burke, 
as  indicated  by  Carlyle,  is  generally  accepted 
by  them  as  the  author.  But  its  earlier 
use  in  another  sense  is  deserving  of  note, 
for  I  find  in  The  Observator  of  10-13  Nov., 
1703,  a  special  section  devoted  to  "the 
Country -mans  Enquiry  into  the  Fourth 
Estate  of  Parliament."  This  denounced 
the  theory  that  the  sovereign  was  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm,  which  had  also  been 
combated  in  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Humphry 
Mackworth,  M.P.,  who  in  an  epistle  to 
Queen  Anne  had  said  : — 

"  Your  Majesty,  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  who  are  all  Members  of  the  National 
Church,  do  constitute  the  Body  Politick  of  this 
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Kingdom  ;  and  you  are  neither  One  of  the  Three 
Estates,  nor  do  constitute  a  Fourth,  but  you  are 
the  Sovereign  Head  of  that  great  Body." 

Fielding's  intermediate  use  of  the  phrase — 
"  That  very  large  and  powerful  body  which 
form  the  fourth  estate  in  this  community 

The     Mob" — in     The     Covent     Garden 

Journal  for  13  June,  1752,  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  of  that  phase  of  meaning,  except 
a  similar  application  of  it  in  an  article  in 
The  Oracle  in  1805,  quoted  in  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Public  Journals,'  vol.  ix.  (1805), 
pp.  232-4.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. — The  Daily  Tele- 
graph contains  every  Saturday  a  chronicle 
entitled  'The  Jewish  World.'  That  for 
August  21st,  headed  'Record  Honours,' 
began  thus  : — • 

"  The  present  year  will  always  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of 'Anglo -Jewry  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  public  distinctions  of  an  unprecedented 
character  that  have  been  conferred  upon  its 
members.  Within  the  past  two  months  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel  has  become  the  first  English- 
man professing  the  Jewish  faith  to  attain  to 
Cabinet  rank  ;  Dr.  Adler  has  become  the  first 
English  Chief  Rabbi  to  be  decorated  by  the 
King  ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  who  had  already 
created  a  record  as  the  first  Jew  to  obtain  a 
Colonial  Governorship,  has  shed  further  lustre 
upon  the  community  by  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office." 

Two  works  have  recently  appeared  relating 
to  the  association  of  the  Jews  with  England. 
One,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  1ST.  Calisch,  the 
Rabbi  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  treats  of 
'  The  Jew  in  English  Literature.'  In  this 
he  traces  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  our 
literature  as  well  as  the  Jew  as  an  author. 
The  second  work  is  by  Mr.  Hyamson, 
entitled  '  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  England,' 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
The  Jewish  press  considers  that  this  will 
rank  as  a  standard  book  on  Anglo-Jewish 
history.  In  it  Mr.  Hyamson  recounts  the 
vicissitudes  common  these  two  thousand 
years  to  the  lot  of  Jewry,  and  states  in  his 
preface  that  "  the  times  of  prosperity  in 
England  have  been  among  the  happiest  in 
the  annals  of  the  race." 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

ANTONIO  URCEO  QUOTED  BY  BURTON  AND 
FITZGERALD. — Over  thirty  years  ago  a  book 
of  nearly  600  pages  was  published  dealing 
with  the  Italian  humanist  Antonius  Urceus, 
'  Delia  Vita  et  delle  Opere  di  Antonio  Urceo 
detto  Codro,'  by  Carlo  Malagola  (Bologna, 
1878).  Among  Urceo' s  performances  one 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  general  reader 
namely,  his  attempt  to  supply  a  conclusion 
to  Plautus's  maimed  '  Aulularia.'  This 
"  supplement,"  which  first  appeared,  we 


are  informed,  at  Deventer  in  1482, 
reprinted  about  fifty  times  (Malagola,  p. 
384).  It  was  included  in  many  editions 
of  Plautus,  and  became  a  source  for  quota- 
ion.  A  passage  several  lines  in  length  was 
cited  from  it  by  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  the 
sixty-seventh  chapter  of  his  '  De  Vanitate 
Scientiarum,'  where  texts  merely  give  the- 
marginal  reference  "  Plaut.  Aulularia."  Part 
of  the  same  quotation  is  employed  by 
Burton  in  the  introduction  to  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy'  (vol.  i.  p.  125  in  A.  R. 
Shilleto's  edition)  :  "  Oftentimes,  too,  to 
aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other- 
inconveniences  ....  negligent  servants,  servi 
furaces,  versipelles,  callidi,  occlusa,  sibi  millc 
clavibus  reserant,  furtimque  raptant,  con- 
sumunt,  liguriunt."  A  side-note  refers  the 
reader  to  Plautus's  '  Aulularia.'  Shilleto 
in  his  edition  appends  the  remark  :  "  These 
lines  are  not  in  Plautus  at  all.  Burton  is- 
especially  loose  in  quoting  Plautus."  To 
which  may  be  added  that  Shilleto  was  not 
always  precise  in  his  method  of  verification. 

The  three  iambic  senarii  (the  transposition 
sibi  mille  clavibus  for  mille  clavibus  sibi 
argues  a  faulty  ear)  are  39-41  in  Urceus's 
'  Supplementum.' 

FitzGerald  has  taken  a  line  from  another 
part  of  the  same  continuation.  See  '  More 
Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald,'  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  (1901),  p.  120,  where 
"  I  pegaseo  gradu  et  vorans  viam  redi  "  is- 
compared  with  "  Seeming  to  devour  the 
way  "  (see  '  2  K.  Henry  IV.,'  I.  i.  47).  Fitz- 
Gerald remarks  in  a  P.S.  :  "  The  Plautus. 
line  I  remember  reading  myself — some 
forty  years  ago."  A  note  of  Dr.  Wright 
supplies  the  source  of  the  Latin.  The  exact 
reference  is  1.  70  (in  the  first  scene  added). 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Europaischer  Hof,  Wildungen. 

GALILEO  AND  HIS  ALLEGED  EXCLAMA- 
TION. — in  the  account  of  Galileo  in  '  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  it  is  stated  that 
the  earliest  known  authority  for  the  famous 
exclamation  attributed  to  him  respecting 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  an  '  Historical 
Dictionary  '  published  at  Caen  in  1789.  At 
7  S.  xi.  424  I  pointed  out  that  that  was 
not  the  earliest,  and  referred  in  proof  to  the 
Abbe  Irailh's  '  Querelles-Litteraires,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1761.  However,  Prof. 
Adolf  Miiller  has  recently  published  at 
Rome  a  work  entitled  '  Der  Galilei-Prozess, 
1632-1633,'  in  which  he  traces  it  to  the 
'Italian  Library'  of  G.  Baretti,  which 
appeared  at  London  in  1757.  Baretti  was 
the  author  of  a  well-known  Italian  dictionary^ 
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and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Johnson,  who  corresponded  with  him,  and 
wrote  the  dedication  for  his  dictionary. 

Baretti,  noticing  Galileo's  famous  'Dialogo,' 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  prosecution  by 
the  Inquisition,  says  : — 

"  The  moment  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  looked 
up  to  the  sky  and  down  to  the  ground,  and, 
stamping  with  his  foot,  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
said  Eppur  si  muove :  that  is,  still  it  moves, 
meaning  the  earth." 

Even  this  date,  four  years  earlier  than 
Abbe  Irailh's,  is,  as  Prof.  Miiller  remarks, 
154  years  after  Galileo's  abjuration,  and 
the  phrase  was  probably  put  forth  (as  I 
suggested  in  my  note  above  referred  to)  as  a 
graphic  representation  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  passing  through  Galileo's  mind,  not  as  a 
statement  of  what  actually  occurred.  Baretti 
does  not  say  whence  he  obtained  the  story. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
phrase,  some  giving  it  as  E  pur  si  muove. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

'  CARTULARIUM  SAXONICUM.'  (See  10  S. 
vii.  185,  287,  466  ;  viii.  204.)— Herewith  I 
submit  some  further  notes  and  queries 
relative  to  the  titles  of  the  charters. 

Charter  764.  Wudutun  is  Wotton-under  - 
Edge,  Glouc. 

772.  Walton-on-Trent,  Derbyshire. 

773.  Croxall,  Derbyshire. 

774.  Southrey,  Lincolnshire. 

788,  983,  1093.  Moredon,  in  Rodborne 
Cheney  (Wilts),  appears  to  be  the  place 
indicated. 

798.  Lyford,  Berks  (cf.  "  Linfordinga 
gemaer,"  761). 

830.  Brightwell,  Berks. 

840.  Laughterton,  in  Kettlewell,  Lines. 

853.  Linsore,  in  Upper  Hardres,  Kent. 

865.  Alverstoke.  The  boundaries  include 
the  Solent  and  the  sea. 

888.  Not     Winkfield    ( Wine canf eld),    but 
probably  Wangfield  in  Bishop's   Waltham, 
Hants. 

889.  Buckland,  Berks. 

895.    ?  Bramcote,  near  Nottingham. 

986.  Stow-Nine-Churches,  Northants,  on 
the  Watling  Street. 

1000.  ?  Heaton,  three  miles  S.W.  from 
Lancaster. 

1027.  May  be  Exford,  Devon  ;    and  Bye 
Hill  adjacent. 

1028.  Long  worth  in  Faringdon. 

1054.  Should  be  Itchenstoke,  near  Win- 
chester. r*\ 

1031.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
placets  jfcKemsing,  as  in  370.  Another 
cymesing  occurs  in  Sibertswold  parish  (797). 


1125,  1131.  Washington,  Sussex. 

1189.  Cannot  possibly  refer  to  Lechlade, 
which  owes  its  name  to  the  river  Lech. 
Lhincgelade  is  perhaps  referable  to  Lynwood, 
an  old  estate  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
New  Forest.  The  boundary  Yttingaforda 
(ytene-ford)  is  still  known  as  Wittenford,  by 
Cadenham  in  Eling  parish. 

1197.  Pennare  is  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

1299.  This  place  is  Cutsdean,  in  a  de- 
tached part  of  Worcestershire  near  the 
source  of  the  Guiting  river. 

EDWARD  SMITH. 
58,  MexfieldRoad,  S.W. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BLOW.  (See  ante,  p.  145.) 
—The  Rev.  E.  P.  Blow,  Rector  of  Stretton- 
on-Fosse,  whose  aunt  married  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  informs  me 
that  his  grandfather  the  Rev.  William  Blow, 
Rector  of  Goodmanham,  East  Yorkshire, 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  John  Blow, 
who  succeeded  Purcell  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  sons  of  the  Rector 
of  Goodmanham,  the  Rev.  John  Blow  and 
the  Rev.  William  Blow,  were  both  accom- 
plished musicians.  The  latter,  the  father 
of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Blow,  \^as  educated  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  the  late  Lord 
Kelvin.  He  became  Rector  of  Layer  Breton, 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  best  amateur  violinist  in  England. 
At  one  time  he  possessed  valuable  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  Stradivarius,  Amati, 
and  Joseph  Guarnerius,  some  of  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition. 
JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

TRAVELLING  PONTIFFS. — In  view  of  the 
belief  that  Pope  Pius  X.  favours  a  reversal 
of  tradition  in  respect  to  continuous  resi- 
dence at  the  Vatican,  the  following,  from 
The  Observer  of  13  Aug.,  1809,  as  quoted 
in  a  recent  issue  of  that  paper,  may  prove 
of  interest : — 

"  Florence,  July  15. — Yesterday  the  Pope 
passed  through  Pisa  on  his  way  from  Florence. 
He  proceeded  under  an  escort  without  any  public 
ceremony.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  to  go  to 
Avignon,  in  France." 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

SPITE-FENCE. — This  word  occurs  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Walton  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  on  '  Motive  as  an  Element 
in  Torts  in  the  Common  and  in  the  Civil  Law,' 
reproduced  from  The  Harvard  Law  Review  in 
The  Law  Times  of  7  August  at  p.  351.  It 
appears  to  mean  a  screen  erected  on  a 
boundary  with  the  sole  motive  of  annoying 
the  adjoining  owner.  E.  S.  B. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


JEANNE  D'ARC'S  ARMOUR. — On  8  June, 
1907  (10  S.  vii.  447),  I  called  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  forgotten  votive  slab 
bearing  the  effigy  of  the  heroine,  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Since  then 
the  slab  has  been  painted  and  gilded,  and 
placed  under  the  bust  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon  ; 
and  I  published  a  drawing  of  it  in  Le  Magasin 
Pittoresque,  April,  1909,  and  in  a  volume, 
'  Jeanne  d' Arc,  Heroine  and  Healei  :  Docu- 
mentary Evidences,'  Dulau  and  Williams 
&  Norgate,  1909. 

But  I  have  just  examined  the  armour 
formerly  attributed  to  Jeanne  at  the  Musee 
des  Invalides,  and  I  find  that  it  is  the  very 
image  of  the  effigy  on  the  St.  Denis  slab, 
though  not  appearing  to  be  quite  so  ancient. 
Can  any  one  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  armour 
in  Paris  ?  It  seems  a  replica  or  a  copy, 
but  after  which  model  ?  It  is  easy  to  say, 
as  many  do,  that,  not  being  of  the  very  time 
of  Jeanne,  it  has  no  authenticity ;  but  why 
do  the  two  images  resemble  each  other  so 
closely.  The  slab  at  St.  Denis  had  been 
ignored  and  forgotten  long  before  the  steel 
armour  at  the  Invalides  Museum  was  in 
full  favour.  CHARLES  ROESSLER. 

30,  Rue  Lemarois,  Auteuil. 

PROVINS,  SEINE-ET-MARNE. — The  Comite 
d'Initiative  de  Provins  (Seine-et-Marne) 
want  to  know  dates  and  details  when 
Provins  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English, 
and  where  archival  manuscripts  relating  to 
it  may  be  consulted.  (Mile.)  A.  THIRION. 

35,  Paul  ton's  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1  BROWNING  AS  A  PREACHER.' — Can  you 
tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  an  article  upon 
Robert  Browning  entitled  '  Browning  as  a 
Preacher  '  ?  The  copy  I  have  is  marked 
"  A  Fragment."  It  is  also  marked  in  pencil 
"  Printed  for  private  circulation,  Dublin, 
1871." 

I  find  virtually  the  same  article,  beginning 
"  L'Art  pour  1'Art,"  in  The  Living  Age, 
November,  1871,  taken,  as  is  said,  from 
Dark  Blue,  but  without  the  author's  name. 
The  changes  in  the  article  are  merely  verbal. 
I  should  like  to  know  where  the  article  was 
first  printed  and  the  name  of  the  author. 

S.  J.  PARSONS. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


CARNAC. — Where  can  I  get  the  fullest 
details  and  plans  of  Carnac  in  South  Brit- 
tany ?  Kindly  send  replies  direct  to 

COL.  CLEATHER. 
Rickmansworth. 

SCAWTON  CHURCH,  YORKS. — Where  can 
an  illustrated  account  be  seen  of  the  little 
Norman  church  at  Scawton,  which  lies 
between  the  Abbeys  of  Rievaulx  and  By- 
land  ?  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

ABBEY  LANTERN-SLIDES. — On  26  Nov., 
1890,  Mr.  J.  Grimshire  lectured  before  the 
St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  on  '  The 
Abbey  Churches  of  England,  both  Perfect 
and  Ruinous,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Treatment  of  the  Latter.'  This  was  illus- 
trated by  "a  very  fine  series  of  limelight 
views."  Can  any  one  say  where  the  slides 
are  now  ?  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

BARONESS  DE  Ros  :  HER  ARMS. — I  should 
be  glad  of  information  respecting  the  arms 
of  Baroness  de  Ros.  Why  does  Debrett 
give  these  as  Arg.,  a  saltire  gu.  (FitzGerald)  ? 
When  the  specimen  sheet  was  submitted 
to  the  present  Baroness,  she  corrected  the 
arms  borne  by  her  father,  the  late  Baron, 
which  were  :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Gules, 
three  water  bougets  arg.  (for  De  Ros)  ; 
2  and  3,  Arg.,  a  saltire  gu.  (for  FitzGerald), 
as  she  wished  for  the  De  Ros  arms  alone, 
as  borne  by  her  great-grandmother,  Charlotte, 
Baroness  de  Ros,  in  a  lozenge,  with  two 
falcons  as  supporters.  Debrett  omits  the 
latter.  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

CAPT.  MAHAN  ON  IRELAND'S  STRATEGIC 
POSITION. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  the  reference  to  a  passage  in  Capt. 
Mahan's  works  where  he  speaks  of  the  effects 
upon  England's  sea-power  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ireland  by  a  foreign  army  would 
produce  ?  KOM  OMBO. 

VIRGIN  MARY'S  NUT.— W.  C.  Hazlitt  in 
'  Faiths  and  Folk-lore,'  1905,  vol.  i.  p.  217, 

says : — 

"The  same  author  [Martin],  speaking  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Isle  of  Harris,  says :  '  There  is  a 
variety  of  nuts,  called  molluska  beans,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  amulets  against  witchcraft  or  an 
evil  eye,  particularly  the  white  one  ;  and  upon  this 
account  they  are  worn  about  children's  necks,  and 
if  any  evil  is  intended  to  them,  they  say  the  nut 

changes  into  a  black  colour Malcolm  Campbell, 

steward  of  Harris,  told  me  that  some  weeks  before 
my  arrival  there,  all  his  cows  gave  blood  instead  of 
milk  for  several  days  together :  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours told  his  wife  that  this  must  be  witchcraft, 
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and  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  it,  if  she  would  but 
take  the  white  nut,  called  the  Virgin  Mary's  nut, 
and  lay  it  in  the  pail  into  which  she  was  to  milk 
the  cows.  This  advice  she  presently  followed,  and 
haying  milked  one  cow  into  the  pail  with  the  nut 
in  it,  the  milk  was  all  blood,  and  the  nut  changed 
its  colour  into  dark  brown.  She  used  the  nut 
again,  and  all  the  cows  gave  pure  good  milk,  which 
they  ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  the  nut.' " 

Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  the 
scientific  name  of  the  plant  that  yields  this 
Virgin  Mary's  nut  ? 

KUMAGTJSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

'PUBLIC  OPINION.' — As  we  publish  the 
2,500th  number  of  Public  Opinion  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  tell  me  any  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  first  number  of  this 
paper  was  issued.  I  should  especially  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  who  may  have  been 
associated  with  the  early  numbers  either  on 
the  literary  or  business  side. 

P.  L.  PARKER. 
31  and  32,  Temple  House,  Tallis  Street,  E.G. 

RICHARD  BARBOTJR  was  elected  on  the 
foundation  at  Westminster  School  in  1665. 
I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  particulars  of  his 
parentage  and  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HENRY  VINCENT  was  elected  on  the 
foundation  of  Westminster  School  in  1700. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  con- 
cerning his  parentage  and  career. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CANADIAN  DIARY  QUERIES. — I  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  replies  to  the  following 
queries.  They  arise  in  a  Canadian  diary  I 
am  editing,  and  I  fail  to  find  the  information 
anywhere. 

1.  Who  was  Spencer  Ariolo  ? 

2.  Who  was  Dosquet,  Bishop  of  Samos  ? 

3.  Spencer  :    "  The  clock  in  Jones's  high 
house."     Where  is  this  to  be  found  ? 

4.  Is  the   '  History  of  Prince  Ctesiphon  ' 
a  book  or  poem  ?  F.  G.  HALEY. 

REV.  JOHN  BONAR,  EPISCOPALIAN  MINIS- 
TER.— He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  August, 
1741,  and  published  a  sermon  some  time 
in  1773,  entitled  'The  Advantages  of  the 
Insular  Situation  of  Great  Britain.'  He 
calls  himself  B.A.  He  was  appointed  Vicar 
of  Queenborough  in  July,  1773,  and  in  the 
minute  of  his  appointment  is  styled  M.A. 
He  died  in  1776. 

I  cannot  find  his  name  in  any  register 
of  the  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
In  Dr.  David  Laing's  '  Edinburgh  Graduates  ' 
there  is  a  John  Bonar  who  graduated  M.A. 


27  April,  1760.  He  had  been  B.A.  My 
difficulty  is,  if  this  is  the  same,  that  on  the 
title-page  of  his  sermon  published  in  1773, 
he  describes  himself  as  B.A.  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  in  July,  when  presented  to 
Queenborough,  he  is  mentioned  as  M.A, 
If  any  one  can  tell  from  what  university 
he  had  his  degrees,  I  shall  be  obliged. 

HORATIUS  BONAR. 
3,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Edinburgh. 

BRUNSWICK  SOCIETY,  BOYNE  SOCIETY, 
&c. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  me  information  about  the  following 
old  English  bodies,  viz.,  the  Loyal  and 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Blue  and  Orange 
(a  body  distinct  from  the  Orange  Order  of 
to-day),  the  Brunswick  Society,  and  the 
Boyne  Society.  Where  can  their  records 
be  seen  ? 

I  also  desire  information  about  any 
English  memorials  and  inscriptions  connected 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688-90. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANECK. — Who  were  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Vaneck,  mentioned  in  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell's  '  Collections  and  Recollections * 
as  having  been  the  subjects  of  some  of 
George  IV. 's  pranks  when  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

JAS.  TALBOT. 

Dublin. 

HURSLEY  VICARS. — On  the  back  of 
Register  Book  III.  of  the  Hursley  parish 
registers  are  a  few  notes  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Rev.  John  Marsh,  curate  from  1786 
to  1820,  and  author  of  a  history  of  the  parish: 

"  Henricus  Rowe,  clericus,  buried  April  17, 1609. 
"  Mr.  William  Symonds,  Vicar  of  Hursley,  buried 
May  5,  1616. 

"  Mr.  John  Cole,  buried  1638  (9  August). 
"Mr.  Robert  Maunder,  Vicar,  died  1673." 

John  Cole  was  Fellow  of  New  College  in  1614. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  history  of  these 
Hampshire  clerics  ?  F.  H.  S. 

Romsey. 

LANSDOWNE  MS.  720 :  NICOLAS  AUDE- 
BERT. — Lansdowne  MS.  720  at  the  British 
Museum  is  ascribed  to  "  Nicolas  Audebert 
of  Orleans  "  by  a  MS.  note  in  the  volume 
of  the  Catalogue  which  is  kept  for  use  in  the 
Manuscript  Room.  The  officials  cannot 
give  any  information  as  to  the  source  of, 
or  authority  for,  this  statement ;  nor  does 
the  MS.,  which  is  a  record  of  travel  in  Italy 
by  a  Frenchman  who  left  Tours  in  1574 
with  Pignerolles,  Mareschal  du  Logis,  when 
the  latter  went  to  meet  Henri  III.  on  his 
return  from  Poland.  The  only  other  bio- 
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graphical  details  are  that  the  writer's  birth- 
day was  25  April  (fol.  558),  and  that  he  was 
elected  president  (rector  of  "nation"?) 
of  Bologna  University  in  1574  or  1575 
(fol.  86).  But  in  1574  Nicolas  Audebert,  the 
son  of  the  poet  Germain,  would  have  been 
only  eighteen  years  old.  Is  there,  any 
means  of  identifying  the  writer  ? 

E.  S.  BATES. 

PENN  OF  KIDDERMINSTER. — My  grand- 
mother was  Charlotte  Penn,  daughter  of 
William  Penn  of  Kidderminster.  The  Penns 
were  descended  from  William  Penn  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  cannot  find  the  link, 
although  my  father  showed  me  the  genea- 
logical tree  years  ago,  but  this  has  been  lost. 

William  Penn  (1840),  his  father  (1795),  and 
uncle  Edward  (1803)  were  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  Kidderminster  old  church- 
yard. Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me 
to  connect  the  Kidderminster  Penns  with 
those  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

JOHN  E.  SPARROW. 
Ashford  House,  Talybont-on-Usk. 

"  LE  "  BEFORE  TRADES. — In  records  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  article  "  le  " 
is  occasionally  used  before  certain  trades,  as, 
for  example,  "  the  art,  mystery,  or  occupa- 
tion of  le  grocer."  Can  any  correspondent 
give  the  explanation  of  this  ?  C.  N. 

PAWLET  OF  PAULTOONS,  HANTS. — William 
Pawlet,  son  and  heir  of  William  Pawlet 
(died  1596)  by  Dowsabel  Pagett,  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Edward  St.  Barbe  (of 
Ashington,  Somerset)  by  Frances  Fleming  of 
Broadlands,  Hants.  Frances  St.  Barbe 
was  aged  two  years  when  her  father  made 
his  will  in  1592  (P.C.C.).  Is  she  identical 
with  "  Frances,  wife  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
William  Pawlet,"  who  was  buried  at  Hursley 
(near  Winchester)  on  4  Oct.,  1621  ?  On 
that  day  also  her  infant  "  Susanna  "  (who 
cost  her  mother  her  life)  was  baptized. 

Is  anything  further  known  of  William 
Pawlet,  who  is  said  by  the  Hampshire  pedi- 
grees to  have  been  father  of  William  Pawlet 
who  married  Deborah  Dogget  in  1670  ? 
And  is  it  recorded  when  the  Pawlets  parted 
with  Paultoons  ?  CROSSLET. 

Hursley. 

"  AN   OLD   EWE   DRESSED   LAMB   FASHION." 

— This  saying,  of  a  somewhat  proverbial 
character,  has  been  known  to  me  from 
childhood,  and  may  be,  probably  is,  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  any  woman  of  uncertain  age  who  by  her 
over-youthful  style  of  dress  desires  to  be 


thought  young,  It  would  appear  to  have 
originated  from  the  practice  of  some  butchers 
of  dressing  mutton  so  as  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  lamb.  Is  anything  known  of  its 
origin  ?  Is  it  a  provincialism  ?  and,  if  so, 
from  what  county  did  it  come  ? 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. — What 
is  the  history  of  the  curious  lock  of  hair 
pendent  from  this  queen's  left  ear  ?  Is  it 
mentioned  in  any  book  ?  if  so,  where  ? 

What  became  of  the  portrait  of  this 
queen  once  at  Hampton  Court  ?  What 
other  portraits  of  her  are  known  ? 

(Mrs.)  HAUTENVILLE  COPE. 
18,  Harrington  Court,  S.W. 

VILLAGES  AND  MANSIONS  :  THEIR  DIS- 
APPEARANCE.— In  an  article  in  Country  Life 
for  26  June  it  is  stated  : — 

4 'At  the  present  moment  the  ploughshare  passes 
regularly  over  villages  that  were  standing  m  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  whoever  has  conversed 
with  old  inhabitants  during  the  years  between,  say, 
1860  and  1885  or  1890,  must  have  heard  how,  in  their 
operations,  they  have  frequently  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  houses  and  the  remains  of  whole 
villages  that  have  passed  utterly  out  of  existence. 
To  say  that  these  places  have  no  records  may  be 
true,  but  it  does  not  justify  scepticism.  It  would 
be  easily  possible  to  point  to  an  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful avenue  that  starts  from  one  of  the  main  roada 
going  North,  and  apparently  ends  at  an  open  field. 
For  years  people  who  did  not  give  the  matter  much 
thought  conjectured  that  it  was  an  avenue  leading 
to  a  comparatively  modern  hall  that  is  standing  now. 
A  moment's  thought  would  have  shown  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  because  the  avenue  goes 
straight  past  the  structure.  It  was  only  through 
the  owner  of  the  land  causing  a  pit  to  be  dug  for 
purposes  of  his  own  that  the  discovery  was 
made  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  what  must 
nave  been  a  great  house.  Yet,  although  books, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  searched,  there  is, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  record  whatever  of  that 
mansion." 

Can  the  statement  as  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  villages  be  substantiated  ?  And 
where  is  the  "  exceptionally  beautiful 
avenue  "  on  a  road  going  North  ? 

F.  H.  C. 

SPANISH  PRIESTS  IN  ABYSSINIA. — When 
at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  1830, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat  was  told  that  four 
Spanish  priests  came  into  the  country  five 
years  before  that  time  (i.e.,  about  1825), 
but  they  disappeared  immediately.  (See 
his  '  Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in 
Abyssinia,'  1834,  p.  184.)  Is  anything 
known  of  these  Spanish  priests  ? 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

JO,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 
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LONDON  TAVERNS  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

(10  S.  xii.  127.) 

AMONGST  prominent  inns  nourishing  during 
this  period  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 
"  The  Magpie "  stood  upon  the  present 
site  of  "  The  Three  Nuns,"  adjacent  to  the 
Aldgate  Station  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. The  old  hostel  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  later.  Some  of  its  tokens 
are  still  preserved.  They  are  dated  1648, 
and  have  "  W.  A.  G."  stamped  upon  them. 
These  letters  are  assumed  to  be  the  taverner's 
initials.  De  Foe  in  '  Memoirs  of  the  Plague  ' 
(1665)  refers  to  the  inn  as  "  the  Pie  Tavern 
over  against  the  end  of  Houndsditch." 

Hard  by,  in  the  Minories,  contemporary 
with  "  The  Magpie,"  there  flourished  a 
curiously  constructed  half-timbered  hostel 
known  as  "  The  Old  Fountain."  It  was 
taken  down  in  1793. 

In  Henry  V.'s  time  Eastcheap  was  known 
as  "  the  street  of  Cookshops."  A  celebrated 
tavern  in  that  thoroughfare  was  "  The 
Boar's  Head."  It  stood  between  Rood  and 
Philpot  Lanes,  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
Worcester  House.  Shakespeare  refers  to  it. 
It  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
rebuilt  soon  afterwards,  and  finally  demo- 
lished in  1831.  The  ancient  sign  of  the 
second  inn,  carved  in  stone,  is  preserved  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum. 

"  The  Bear  at  the  Bridge  "  was  close  to 
the  foot  of  old  London  Bridge.  It  was 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century  amongst 
passengers  who  used  the  tilt  boats  thai 
plied  on  the  Thames.  It  also  possessed  a 
famous  bear-baiting  garden.  Pepys  in  his 
diary  notes  that  the  Duke  of  Richmonc 
eloped  with  the  Bang's  cousin,  the  fair 
Frances  Stewart,  and  joined  the  latter 
at  the  "Bear  at  the  Bridge  Foot."  A 
token  issued  by  a  keeper  of  this  tavern  i 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Upon  i 
is  a  representation  of  a  muzzled  and  chainec 
bear. 

The  old  "  Tabard  "  in  the  Borough  was 
originally  built  in   1307   by  the  Abbot   o 
Hyde.      It   was   destroyed   during    a   large 
conflagration    in    Southwark,     and    rebuil 
in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

"The  White  Hart,"  also  in  Southwark 
was  consumed  in  the  same  fire.  It  wa 
Jack  Cade's  head-quarters  in  1450. 

"The  Swan  Tavern,"  in  Crooked  Lane 
E.C.,  was  originally  known  as  "  The  Leaden 


orch."     In    1461    it   was   the  property   of 
Sir  John  Merston. 

'  The  Three  Cranes,"  which  was  situated 
lear  to  what  is  now  Upper  Thames  Street, 
was  a  famous  hostel  in  the  days  of  King 
ames  I. 

"  The  Pope's  Head  "  was  in  Pope's  Head 

Alley,    E.G.     It    was    a    popular    place    of 

meeting  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.     In  1615 

he    first    Earl    of    Craven   gave    it    to    the 

Vterchant  Taylors'   Company  for  charitable 

purposes.       This    tavern    was    another    of 

he  many   destroyed    by   the    Great   Fire, 

and  rebuilt.      It  was  finally  demolished  in 

1790. 

"The  King's  Head"  (formerly  "The 
ilose  "),  in  the  Poultry,  was  also  consumed 
in  the  Great  Fire.  At  the  Restoration  it  was 
most  popular  inn.  Its  sign  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Dutch  painter  Samuel  van 
EEoogstraaten. 

"  The  Blossoms  "  was  in  Lawrence  Lane, 
E.C.  When  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  King  of  Spain,  visited  London  in 
1522,  he  directed  the  landlord  of  "The 
Blossoms "  to  provide  "  xx  beddes  and  a 
stable  for  Ix  horses  "  for  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  his  retinue. 

"  The  Mermaid  "  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Bread  Street  and  Cheapside.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  believed  to  have  there  formed  the 
Mermaid  Club,  of  which  Shakespeare  is 
said  to  have  been  a  member. 

"  The  Goose  and  Gridiron  "  was  in  London 
House  Yard.  It  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  "  The  Mitre,"  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire.  The  name  "  Goose  and  Grid- 
iron "  was  given  in  ridicule  of  "  The  Swan 
and  Harp,"  then  a  usual  sign  for  inns  in 
which  musical  entertainments  took  place. 
During  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  for  some  little 
time  the  Worshipful  Master  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Masonic  Lodge,  whose  meetings  were  held 
at  this  tavern.  He  presented  to  it  the 
mallet  and  trowel  he  used  in  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Cathedral  in 
1675. 

"  The  Castle  "  was  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Shoe  Lane.  References  are  made 
to  it  so  long  ago  as  1432.  It  was  long  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company. 
Rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire,  it  claimed  (in 
1708)  to  possess  the  largest  sign  in  London. 
"  The  White  Hart  "  in  the  Borough  (already 
alluded  to)  boasted  of  the  second  in  point  of 
size. 

The  well-known  "  Cheshire  Cheese "  in 
Fleet  Street  was  rebuilt  in  1667  upon  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  hostel. 
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"  The  Cock  "  stood  upon  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  new  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand. 
Pepys  in  his  diary  (1668)  notes  : — 

"  Thence  by  water  to  the  Temple,  and  there  to 
the  '  Cock '  alehouse,  and  drank,  arid  ate  lobster,  and 
sang,  and  was  mightily  merry." 

Close  to  "  The  Cock  "  was  "  The  Marigold." 
The  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  occupied 
by  Child's  Bank.  Its  original  sign  is  still 
preserved  in  that  banking  house. 

Next  door  to  "  The  Marigold "  was  an 
inn  known  as  "  The  Devil."  Its  sign  repre- 
sented St.  Dunstan  twisting  his  adversary 
by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers. 
It  was  pulled  down  in  1787. 

So  numerous  were  London  hostels  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
asserted:  "The  signs  of  ale-houses  and 
taverns  indicated  they  were  equal  in  number 
to  all  other  houses  put  together." 

HABBY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

[See  the  lists  at  10  S.  xi.  102,  and  the  references 
there  given.  A  list  of  Commonwealth  inns  will 
appear  next  week.] 


"BOURNE"  IN  PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi. 
361,  449  ;  xii.  130).— This  subject,  as  SIB 
HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  justly  remarks,  is 
certainly  a  large  one,  but  its  size  might  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds  if  care  were 
taken  to  avoid  incorrect  inferences.  I  am 
charged  with  a  common  fault  of  contro- 
versialists— that  of  choosing  such  names  as 
fit  my  argument.  I  am  told  that  I  leave 
out  names  which  prove  that  towns  were 
often  named  from  rivers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  never  said  that  towns  were  not 
named  from  rivers.  On  the  contrary, 
I  gave  the  names  of  Plymouth  and  Plymp- 
ton,  which  are  named  from  the  Plym ; 
and  I  omitted  Tavistock,  Exeter,  &c., 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  space 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  the  "  almost  innumerable  " 
names  of  towns  that  were  called  after  rivers. 
What  I  really  said  was  that  the  "  names  of 
towns  are  very  rarely  identical  with  the 
names  of  rivers,"  and  I  instanced,  among 
others,  the  Severn  and  the  Medway.  SIB 
HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  replies  :  "  True  about 
Severn,  but  as  to  Medway,  the  name  Maid- 
stone  was,  I  believe,  Medwsegestun  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  = Medway 's  town."  But,  granted 
that  it  was  so,  Medway's  town  is  surely  not 
the  same  thing  as  Medway,  any  more  than 
an  armlet  is  the  same  thing  as  an  arm,  or 
an  eyeglass  the  same  thing  as  an  eye.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  town  called  Maidstone 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  town  called 


Medway.  Nor  is  Alcluith,  the  cliff  on  the 
Clyde,  exactly  identical  with  Clyde. 

The  story  of  the  Gade,  which  was  narrated 
once  before  by  SIB  HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  in 
a  note  of  his  upon  the  "West  Bourne" 
controversy,  bears  out  my  remark  that 
"  it  is  not  a  habit  with  English  people  to 
call  by  its  specific  name  the  river  or  stream 
with  which  they  are  most  familiar  "  ;  but 
it  does  not  prove  anything  more.  The 
bailiff,  after  local  inquiry,  discovered  the 
name  of  the  stream,  and  it  figures,  of  course, 
in  every  map  of  Hertfordshire.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
river-name  Gade,  like  the  Cam  and  the 
Arun,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  sug- 
gested by  the  place-name  Gaddesden  (see 
Skeat's  '  Place  -  Names  of  Hertfordshire,' 
p.  21).  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  happy 
instance  to  bring  forward,  as  the  peasantry 
might  allowably  be  ignorant  of  what  is  more 
or  less  a  "book-name." 

SIB  HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  does,  however, 
give  some  names  of  streams  that  are  identical 
with  names  of  towns,  such  as  Bladenoch, 
Annan,  and  Girvan.  Although  I  have 
endeavoured  to  clarify  my  Devonian  intellect 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Isle  of  Skye,  I  am 
unfortunately  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  and  can 
offer  no  opinion  on  a  matter  of  which  I 
possess  neither  linguistic  nor  historical 
knowledge.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of 
SIB  H.  MAXWELL'S  statement,  the  early 
history  of  these  towns  would  have  to  be 
investigated.  But  his  remarks  regarding 
the  "  wonderfully  minute  picture  of  primitive 
Britain  presented  by  the  specific  names  con- 
ferred automatically  by  Celtic  and  Saxon 
settlers "  seem  hardly  consistent  with  the 
view  of  PBOF.  SKEAT.  That  view,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that,  during  the  many 
thousand  years  of  its  existence,  a  stream 
had  no  name  until  some  Anglo-Saxon  settler 
came  along,  built  a  mill  or  a  church  on  its 
bank,  and  called  it  Milbourn  or  Kirkburn, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  name  of  the  stream  was  applied  to  the 
village  ;  and  when  the  villagers  forgot  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  stream,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  applied  to  the  village, 
they  made  a  new  compound,  and  added  the 
word  "  water." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  historical 
evidence  that  might  confirm  PBOF.  SKEAT'S 
views,  and  have  to  some  extent  succeeded. 
PBOF.  SKEAT  refers  to  the  village  of  Shal- 
bourne  in  Wiltshire,  which  he  says  means 
"  shallow  bourne."  In  a  charter  of  King 
Edward  the  Elder,  granting  freedom  to 
Taunton,  and  dated  A.D.  904,  there  is  men- 
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tion  of  "  xx.  [manentes]  set  Stoce  juxta 
Scealdeburnan."  In  a  charter  of  King 
Edgar,  of  similar  purport,  and  dated  A.D. 
968,  the  "  xx.  manentes  "  are  "  set,  Scealde- 
burnan  stoce,"  a  name  which  is  repeated  in 
the  Anglo  -  Saxon  version.  The  process 
seems  to  be  that  some  one  built  a 
"  stoke  "  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Scealde- 
burne,"  which  was  first  called  the  stoke 
at  the  Scealdeburne,  and  then  Scealde- 
burne- stoke;  finally  the  "stoke"  was 
dropped,  and  the  place  remained  simply 
Scealdeburne.  The  same  process  is  observ- 
able in  a  charter  of  King  Edward  the 
Elder,  dated  A.D.  900,  where  reference  is 
made  to  "  x.  manentes  in  illo  loco  qui 
dicitur  set  Stoce  be  Hysseburnan."  In 
later  charters  this  place  is  simply  Hysse- 
burne,  which  Thorpe  identifies  with  Hurst- 
bourne  in  Hampshire. 

Sometimes  "  ham  "  is  employed  instead  of 
"  stoke."  In  King  Alfred's  will  the  "  ham 
set  Lambburnan  "  is  mentioned,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  modern  Lambourn  in  Berkshire. 
This  would  probably  become  "  Lambburne- 
ham,"  and  in  time  the  final  "ham"  would 
be  dropped,  just  as  "  tun  "  has  been  dropped 
in  "  Angemseringtun,"  the  modern  Angmer- 
ing  in  Sussex. 

There  are,  however,  some  apparent  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  full  acceptance  of 
PBOF.  SKEAT'S  view.  Why  should  people 
forget  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  stream 
because  it  is  applied  to  the  village  ?  Nothing 
is  more  permanent  than  the  names  of  rivers. 
The  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  have 
not  changed  their  names  since  Roman  times, 
and  had  probably  been  known  by  those 
appellations  for  many  centuries  before 
Romulus  was  heard  of.  It  seems,  therefore, 
contrary  to  experience  that  the  name,  say, 
of  the  stream  Milbourn  should  be  forgotten 
because  the  village  Milbourn  was  built, 
especially  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"bourn"  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  It 
was  in  common  use  long  after  the  days  of 
Leland.  "  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessie,  to 
me  "  was  a  favourite  song  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare 
in  '  King  Lear.'  Knowing  thus  the  meaning 
of  "  bourn,"  why  should  the  villagers  make 
a  new  compound,  and  invent  the  tautologous 
"  bourn- water  "  ? 

I  will  not  take  up  space  by  saying  more, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  one  point.  It- 
might  remove  some  doubts  in  my  mind 
if  the  origin  of  ^the  Low  Latin  word  could 
be  ascertained,  of  which  the  earlier  form 
was  butina,  and  the  later  form  bodina  or 


bodena.  From  this  word  were  derived  the 
French  bodne,  bosne,  bone,  bonne,  bonde,  and 
borne,  and  the  English  bound  and  bourne  in 
the  sense  of  a  boundary  or  limit. 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

'A  SKETCH  FBOM  NATUBE  '  (10  S.  xii. 
148). — Though  I  cannot  answer  MB.  HAYES'S 
question,  he  may  like  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  "  Observations  on  Early  Rising 
and  on  Early  Praying,  as  a  Means  of  Happi- 
ness, and  as  an  Incentive  to  Devotion.  By 
Henry  Erskine  Head,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Broom- 
field,  Somerset,"  12mo,  Longman,  1828. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

BAGNIGGE  HOUSE  (10  S.  xi.  385). — If  the 
"  satyr's  head  "  is  still  in  evidence  between 
61  and  63,  King's  Cross  Road,  it  must, 
I  think,  be  an  imaginary  restoration,  for 
I  have  a  tracing  of  the  sculpture  as  it  is 
recorded  by  the  eminent  antiquary  Mr. 
E.  B.  Price  in  the  Descriptive  Index  to 
vol.  iii.  of  the  *  Publications  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Etching  Club,'  1852.  The  head  is 
no  more  the  head  of  a  satyr  than  that  of 
Bacchus  himself  ;  but  it  does  strongly 
resemble  the  Chandos  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare without  the  tufted  chin  and  mous- 
tache, and  certainly  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  illustration  of  it  in  Mr.  Philijp 
Norman's  '  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions  ' 
(1893,  p.  195).  The  Descriptive  Index 
alluded  to  says  : — 

"  13.  E.  B.  Price.— Sculpture,  Old  Bagnigge  Wells. 
This  etching  was  made  from  a  sketch  taken  in  1845. 
Since  then  the  head  has  disappeared  [the  italics  are 
mine],  and  the  inscription  has  become  scarcely 
discernible.  It  is  placed  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  house  and 
brewery  adjoin.  The  fame  of  Bagnigge  Wells  and 
its  tea  gardens  has  long  since  faded  away.  Its 
arbours  and  its  alcoves,  its  Cupids  and  its  fountains, 
have  all  given  place  to  bricks  and  mortar." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Bagnigge  Wells  in  Samuel  Palmer's  '  St. 
Pancras,'  1870,  pp.  77-90.  The  etching  of 
1845  represents  rather  a  death-mask.  The 
eyes  are  closed,  and  it  has  neither  beard  nor 
head-dress,  as  in  the  so-called  "  satyr's 
head." 

Punch  in  1833  gave  a  humorous  account 
of  Bagnigge  Wells,  with  woodcuts.  See 
also  Tomlins's  *  Perambulation  of  Islington,' 
1858,  pp.  163,  172  ;  Wheatley's  *  Cunning- 
ham '  ;  The  City  Press,  18  March,  1903, 
p.  4,  col.  5  ;  '  Ancient  Tea-Gardens  round 
London,'  in  The  Mirror  (date  unnoted)  ; 
Colman's  '  Prologue  to  Bon-Ton,'  1775  ; 
Daily  Telegraph,  21  March,  1903  ;  Globe, 
20  March,  1903  ;  the  Archer  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum  (Print  Department)  ; 
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'  The  London  Pleasure  Gardens,'  by  Warwick 
Wroth,  F.S.A.,  1896,  pp.  56-67  ;  and  '  The 
Amusements  of  London,'  by  Wm.  B.  Boulton, 
1901,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  50-54,  and  77. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlOHAEL. 
10,  Royal  Crescent,  W. 

Louis  XVIII. 's  QUEEN  AND  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY  (10  S.  xii.  108).— Stanley's  'Memo- 
rials of  Westminster  Abbey,'  3rd  ed.,  1869, 
p.  203,  has  :— 

"In  the  same  vault  as  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
was  interred  (with  the  burial-place  marked)  Louise 
de  Savoy,  the  Queen  of  Louis  XVIIL,  who  died  at 
Hartwell.  Her  remains  were  removed  to  Sardinia 
on  March  5,  1811  (Burial  Register):  and  at  the 
same  time  the  coffins  of  two  Spanish  ambassadors 
— one,  that  of  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo  (see  Evelyn's 
'Memoirs,'  iii.  41),  which  had  lain  in  the  Lennox 
Chapel  since  the  time  of  William  III.  (Crull,  p.  107), 
the  other  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Ormoncl 
vault  March  2,  1811 — were  sent  back  to  Spain." 

In  the  margin  is  :  "  Queen  Louise  de 
Savoy,  Nov.  26,  1810."  This  gives,  I 
suppose,  the  date  of  her  death.  The  name 
of  the  second  Spanish  ambassador  is  not 
given. 

Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  seat 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
was  inhabited  by  Louis  XVIII.  from  1807 
to  1814.  The  vault  referred  to  is  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel. 

I  may  mention  that  the  reference  to  Crull 
is  in  my  copy  of  '  The  Antiquities  of  St. 
Peter's ;  or,  The  Abbey-Church  of  West- 
minster,' 3rd  ed.,  1722,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  where 
the  named  Spanish  ambassador  is  described 
as 

"Don  Pedro  de  Ronquillo,  Conde  de  Granado? 
&o,,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  King  James  II.  and  to  King  William  III. 
and  Queen  Mary,  who  dying  in  the  Year  1691,  his 
Corps  was  deposited  here," 

i.e.,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Chapel  in 
Henry  VTI.'s  Chapel. 

ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

In  the  '  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey,'  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
in  a  foot-note  on  p.  188,  the  learned  author 
states  that 

"  in  the  same  vault  as  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  was 
interred  (with  the  burial-place  marked)  Louise  de 
Savoy,  Queen  of  Louis  XVIII.  (Register),  who 
died  at  Hartwell.  Her  remains  were  removed  to 
St.  Denys  in  1813  ('  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,' 
Book  X.  pt.  iii.  p.  76)."* 


*  The  'Beauties  of  England  and  Wales'  was  a 
work  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  an  introduction  by 
J.  N.  Brewer.  The  work  was  written  by  various 
hands,  the  portion  relating  to  London  and  West- 
minster being  by  the  Rev.  J.  Nightingale. 


The  date  of  the  interment  is  given  as 
26  Nov.,  1810,  and  not,  as  stated  by  MB. 
SHOBTEB,  13  Nov.,  1810. 

The  late  Dean  Bradley' s  daughter  Mrs, 
A.  Murray  Smith,  in  her  book  '  The  Roll  Call 
of  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  384,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  vault  in  which  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier had  been  buried,  "  where  rested  after- 
wards (1810)  for  a  few  months  the  remains 
of  Queen  Louise  of  Savoy,  wife  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  before  they  were  removed  to  Sar- 
dinia." This  information  is  also  found,  in 
slightly  varying  words,  in  the  '  Deanery 
Guide  '  to  the  Abbey,  written  by  the  same 
lady  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Mrs. 
Birchenough. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  diverg- 
ence between  the  authorities  quoted  as  to  the 
date  of  the  removal  of  the  Queen's  remains 
and  the-  place  to  which  they  were  removed. 
The  interment  at  St.  Denys  may  have  been 
another  temporary  one  on  French  soil, 
preparatory  to  the  final  one  in  the  Queen's 
native  land.  If  the  coffin  was  afterwards 
seen  in  the  crypt  of  Cagliari  Cathedral,  it 
would  appear  that  this  must  be  so. 

W.  E.  HABLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

In  Chester's  '  Westminster  Abbey,'  under 
date  26  Nov.,  1810,  is  the  record  of  her 
burial  ;  but  the  relative  note  says  that  the 
interment  was  intended  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  that,  according  to  the  Funeral 
Book,  her  remains  were  taken  up  on  5  March, 
1811,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Martin,  under- 
taker, for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  to 
Sardinia.  DIEGO. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY,  COL.  F.  E.  R.  POLLARD- 
URQUHART,  and  URLLAD  also  thanked  tor  replies.] 

"  BOSTING  "  (10  S.  xi.  508  ;  xii.  75,  113).— 
Parker's  '  Glossary  '  gives  :— 

"Boast,  Ebaucher,  Fr.,  Abbozzare,  Ital.,  Bosiren, 
Ger.  ;  to  boast,  boaat  out,  or  block  out  a  piece  of  stone 
or  woodwork,  is  to  shape  it  into  the  simple  form 
that  approaches  the  nearest  to  its  ultimate  figure, 
leaving  its  smaller  details  to  be  worked  out  after- 
wards  Also  Bossage  is  any  stone  that  is  intended 

for  subsequent  sculpture  in  a  building." 

In  my  experience  the  terms  boasting,  boasted, 
are  generally  applied  to  masonry.  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  heard  them  in  connexion  with 
woodwork.  W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 

38,  North  Road,  Highgate. 

In  a  well-kept  stable  the  lower  parts  of  the 
polished  woodwork  of  the  sides  of  the  stalls 
are  protected  against  damage  by  kicking 
by  a  kind  of  extra  dado  of  wood,  which 
is  renewed  as  occasion  requires  ;  and  when 
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the  horse  is  a  bad  kicker  it  is  sometimes 
supplemented  by  a  thick  padding  of  straw 
and  sacking.  This  dado  is  known  here 
(South- West  Lancashire)  as  "the  bosting' 
or  "  the  bostings."  E.  S.  B. 

11  GOOGLIE  "  :  CRICKET  SLANG  (10  S.  xii. 
110). — -The  word  "  googlie  "  is  quite  familiar 
to  me,  and  is  in  common  use  in  the  ver- 
nacular on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  I 
never  saw  it  printed,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  should  begin  with  a  g.  The  word  is 
"  Jugglie>"  a  form  of  "  juggling  " — that  is, 
deceptive. 

To  a  Borderer  the  word  means  unsteady, 
say  as  applied  to  furniture,  like  a  table  or  a 
chair  with  rickety  legs  or  loose  joints  ;  or 
holding  with  an  unsteady  hand = wobbling. 

In  Borderland,  and  more  particularly  in 
Northumberland,  "  jug "  is  in  the  local 
dialect  pronounced  as  "  joog." 

ANDREW  HOPE. 
Prospect  Park,  Exeter. 

Supposing  the  cricket  term  "  googlie," 
used  for  a  tricky  kind  of  bowling,  to  have 
originated  in  South  Africa,  it  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  goochelen,  goochelaar 
=  magician,  juggler,  any  kind  of  prestidi- 
gitateur  ;  goochelary  =  jugglery,  sleight  of 
hand.  The  ch  alternates  with  g,  k,  and  gg  : 
see  Kluge,  '  Etym.  Diet.,'  under  '  Gaukler,' 
and  if  possible  J.  Franck's  '  Dutch  Etym. 
Diet.'  An  etymological  connexion  with 
"  juggler,"  jongleur,  jocidarius,  hardly  seems 
probable. 

I  should  like  to  hear  whether  my  guess 
seems  likely.  W.  RAAFF. 

Rue  Guenegaud  33,  Paris,  VI. 

"  HARKA  "  (10  S.  xii.  127).— MR.  MAYHEW 
is  quite  correct  in  taking  this  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  Arabic  root  harak,  to  move, 
whence  it  comes  to  mean  a  movement  of 
troops,  an  army  on  the  move,  an  expedition 
or  raid.  For  a  fuller  account  see  10  S.  vii.  133. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Harka  is  undoubtedly  an  Arabic  word, 
but  it  will  not  be  found  in  classical  literature 
with  its  present-day  meaning  in  Morocco. 
Unless  one  sees  a  word  in  Arabic  letters, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  identify  it ;  but  I 
think  MR.  MAYHEW  is  right  in  ascribing 
harka  to  the  Arabic  haraka,  to  move,  whence 
the  verbal  harakah,  which  in  Persian  and 
Hindustani  is  pronounced  harkat,  and  signifies 
a  tumult  or  row.  Harka  may  have  origin- 
ally meant  a  body  of  troops  in  movement, 
and  thence  an  armed  body  of  men  in  general. 
W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 


"  PLAINS  "= TIMBER-DENUDED  LANDS  (10 
S.  xii.  81). — As  regards  the  Colonial  use  of 
this  word,  Prof.  Morris  ('Austral-English,' 
p.  359)  accurately  defines  it  as  "  implying 
not  only  flatness,  but  treelessness. "  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  singular.  Australians 
almost  invariably  speak  or  write  of  "  the 
plains,"  or  treeless  country,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  "  bush,"  or  forest  lands. 
Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  '  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,'  vol.  i.  p.  250,  says  : 
"  Squatters  who  look  after  their  own  runs 
always  live  in  the  bush,  even  though  their 
sheep  are  pastured  on  the  plains." 

J.    F.    HOGAN. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, Northumberland  Avenue. 

A  corroborative  quotation  is  found  in 
the  translation  (c.  1450)  of  an  Oxfordshire 
charter  of  1190  ('English  Register  of 
Godstow  Nunnery,'  p.  217)  :  "  J>  at  is  to  sev> 
in  medewys,  &  in  pasturys,  &  in  playnys." 

H.  P.  L. 

MR.  STAPLETON'S  suggestion  that  the 
word  "  plains  "  was  used  to  denote  "  timber- 
denuded  lands  "  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  statement 
that  Harold  "  aciem  suam  construxit  in 
planis  Hastinges."  Freeman  denounced 
this  as  "  grotesquely  inaccurate,"  but  Mr. 
Round  pointed  out  that  "  another  such 
stretch  of  Sussex  Down  is  known  as  '  Plump- 
ton  Plain'"  ('Feudal  England,'  p.  337). 
But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  chalk 
downs  at  Plump  ton  can  ever  have  been 
really  wooded  ;  possibly  "  plains  "  may 
have  been  used  to  signify  land  simply  devoid 
of  timber,  as  well  as  land  which  had  been 
cleared.  G.  H.  WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 

"  PROTECTION  FOR  BURNING"  1592  (10  S. 
xii.  149). — The  preposition  for  is  so  often 
used  in  Middle  English  (see  'N.E.D.')  in 
the  sense  of  "  against  "  or  "to  prevent," 
where  we  should  now  use  from,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  above  phrase  may 
mean  "  insurance  against  fire."  It  is  worth 
considering  ;  because,  if  such  be  the  case, 
no  licence  to  burn  is  referred  to,  but  almost 
the  contrary  is  meant.  All  students  of 
Middle  English  must  be  familiar  with  this 
strange  use  of  for.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

A  "protection  for  burning"  was  a  docu- 
ment enabling  the  bearer  to  go  about  begging 
to  make  up  some  loss,  usually  by  fire.  In 
Campbell's  '  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Henry  VII.,'  vol.  i.  pp.  260-61,  will  be  found 
the  full  text  of  a  petition  to  the  King  for 
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permission  to  William  West,  husbandman  of 
East  Greenwich,  Kent,  to  collect  alms  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Suffolk  for  a  year,  on  account  of  his 
farm  having  been  burnt  and  damage  done 
to  the  extent  of  201.  A.  RHODES. 

BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES  (10  S. 
xii.  106,  158). — The  following  are  a  few 
references  which  may  prove  useful  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  aeroplane  : — • 

'  The  Aeronef,'  Chambers^  Journal,  16  Jan.,  1864. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  (some  date  in  August  or 
September,  1865). 

'The  Flying  Machine,'  London  Journal,  18  Oct., 
1851,  p.  106. 

'  Aeroplane  Failures,'  Daily  Telegraph,  29  March, 

'The  Air's  Domain,'  Daily  Telegraph,  §  April, 

'Problems  of  the  Air,'  ibid.,  but  undated,  after 
1890. 

'  Flying  Machine  Vagaries  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,'  Daily  Express.  16  April,  1907. 

'  Aviation  a  Century  Ago,'  Globe,  21  Sept.,  1908. 

"  Pioneers  of  the  Air,'  ibid.,  8  April,  1907. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

In  an  old  scrap-book  at  the  Reading  Public 
Library  (p.  45,  3321,  M.R.)  I  recently  saw 
an  account  of  an  "  Aerial  Navigator  or 
Atmospheric  Machine,"  illustrated,  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  published  by  Vickers, 
28,  Holywell  Street.  The  machine  is  stated 
to  be  "  for  the  conveyance  of  Passengers, 
Troops,  and  Government  Despatches  to 
India  and  China  in  the  short  space  of  Five 
Days."  The  account  is  dated  20  Feb.,  1843. 
R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

"  THE  SARACEN'S  HEAD,"  SNOW  HILL 
(10  S.  xii.  65,  131).— I  have  not  seen  the 
article,  '  Notes  on  some  Dickens  Places  and 
People,'  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  to  which 
MB.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL  refers,  but  I 
should  think  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger 
was  correct  in  alluding  to  "  The  Saracen's 
Head "  as  the  Dickens  spot  which  dis- 
appeared with  the  construction  of  Holborn 
Viaduct.  This  was  a  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  ancient  hostelry.  "  The 
Belle  Sauvage"  was  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  La  BeUe  Sauvage  Yard, 
occupied  by  the  publishing  offices  of  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.  and  other  firms  ;  and  an  im- 
portant railway  receiving  office  is  a  slight 
link  with  the  past  at  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  site.  "  La  Belle  Sauvage 
Inn  "  was  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  construction,  but  went  the 
way  of  most  of  the  old  London  inns  when 
the  necessity  for  them  ceased  to  exist. 

F.  A.  RUSSELL. 


'THE  SAILOR'S  CONSOLATION'  (10  S.  xii. 
10).— This  is  attributed  to  William  Pitt, 
Master  Attendant  at  Malta.  My  only  copy 
is  in  a  volume  of  '  Penny  Readings  '  edited 
by  Tom  Hood,  jun.,  published  1866,  which 
states  that  the  author  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1840.  This  date  is  wrong.  He  died 
at  Malta  in  August,  1839. 

Pitt  was  born  in  1778,  and  educated  at 
an  academy  kept  by  Mr.  Wragg  at  Stoke 
Newington.  He  quitted  that  in  January, 
1791,  to  enter  one  at  Lewisham,  kept  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Uxbridge  Road.  If  he  wrote  the 
song,  he  nowhere  mentions  it  in  his  journal, 
but  he  describes  the  inspiration.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  pupils  at  Stoke  New- 
ington to  attend  the  Aquatic  Theatre, 
Sadler's  Wells.  In  September,  1790,  there  was 
an  entertainment  describing  a  gallant  exploit 
by  a  Lieut.  Riou  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  which  there  was  a  song,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  follows  : — 
When  the  anchor  is  weigh'd  and  the  Ship's  un 

moor'd, 

And  landsmen  lag  behind,  Sir ; 
The  Sailor  joyfully  skips  on  board, 
And  in  swearing  he  prays  for  a  wind,  Sir. 

Towing  here,  yeoing  there, 
Steadily,  readily,  cheerily,  merrily, 
Still  from  care  and  thinking  free 
Is  a  Sailor's  life  at  sea. 

When  the  wind  at  night  whistles  o'er  the  deep, 
And  sings  to  landsmen  dreary, 
The  Sailor  fearless  goes  to  sleep, 
Or  takes  his  watch  most  cheerly ; 

Snoozing  here,  boozing  there,  &c. 

When  we  sail  with  a  freshening  breeze, 
And  landsmen  all  grow  sick,  Sir, 
The  Sailor  lolls  with  his  mind  at  ease, 
Whilst  the  Song  and  the  Can  go  quick,  Sir. 

Laughing  here,  quaffing  there,  &o. 

When  the  sky  looks  black,  and  the  winds  blow 

hard, 

And  landsmen  skulk  below,  Sir ; 
Jack  mounts  up  to  the  topsail  yard, 
And  he  turns  his  Quid  as  he  goes,  Sir. 

Hauling  here,  bawling  there,  &c. 

When  the  foaming  waves  run  mountains  high, 
And  landsmen  cry  all 's  gone,  Sir ; 
The  Sailor  hangs  'twixt  sea  and  sky, 
And  jokes  with  Davy  Jones,  Sir. 

Dashing  here,  crashing  there,  &c. 

When  the  ship  d'  ye  see  becomes  a  wreck, 
And  landsmen  take  to  the  boats,  Sir, 
The  Sailor  scorns  to  quit  the  deck, 
While  a  single  plank^s  afloat,  Sir. 

Swearing  here,  tearing  there,  &c. 
Still  from  care  and  thinking  free 
Is  a  Sailor's  life  at  sea. 

Pitt  was  the  son  of  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Bingley,  Pitt  &  Bingley,  ship 
insurance  brokers,  of  21,  Birchin  Lane,  and 
his  father's  influence  obtained  him  a  position 
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in  a  packet  on  15  July,  1795.  He  served 
at  Martinique  and  Jamaica,  then  on  the 
American  coast,  and  many  other  stations  ; 
then  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France  for 
twelve  months.  After  his  release  he  served 
in  the  West  Indies  again. 

To  relate  all  his  career  is  unnecessary. 
He  was  Master  Attendant  at  Madras  till 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Navy  in  July,  1821  ;  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  to  Jamaica,  and  in  1827 
to  Malta,  where,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  died.  These  particulars  are  taken  from 
his  journals,  published  in  London  in  1840 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Cabin  Boy  :  being 
the  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment of  H.M.  Navy,  well  known  by  the  Name 
of  Billy  Pitt.'  He  more  than  once  mentions 
a  favourite  song  of  his,  "  Times  are  changed, 
said  the  dog's-meat  man." 

A.  RHODES. 

"One  night  came  on  a  hurricane,"  &c., 
appears  in  '  The  Universal  Songster,'  ii.  161. 
Its  title  there  is  '  Billy,  let 's  thank  Provi- 
dence that  you  and  I  are  Sailors.'  These 
words,  having  "  So  "  prefixed,  are  the  last 
line  of  the  song.  The  first  stanza  is  as  follows, 
differing  from  the  version  in  the  query  : — 

One   night   came   on    a    hurricane,    the    sea   was 

mountains  rolling, 
When  Barney  Buntline  turned  his  quid,  and  said  to 

Billy  Bowling, 
A  strong  Sow- wester 's  blowing,  Billy,  can't  you  hear 

it  roar  now  ? 
Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  all  unhappy  folks  on 

shore  now ! 

The  air  .is  "  Bow,  wow,  wow."  No  author's 
name  is  given.  In  the  indexes  of  the  three 
volumes  of  '  The  Universal  Songster  '  those 
eongs  attributed  to  Dibdin  appear  under  his 
name.  This  appears  under  'Naval.' 

In  '  The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin  Chrono- 
logically Arranged,'  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
memoir  by  George  Hogarth,  1844,  in  the 
index  to  the  first  lines  "  One  night  came  on," 
«fec.,  does  not  appear.  In  the  index  to  th< 
titles  is  '  The  Sailor's  Consolation ;  or 
Spanking  Jack.'  This  song  begins  : — 
Spanking  Jack  was  so  comely,  so  pleasant,  so  jolly 
Though  winds  blew  great  guns,  still  he  'd  whistle 
and  sing. 

This    edition    contains,    according    to    the 
preface,  more  than  a  thousand  of  Dibdin 
songs. 

In  '  The  Universal  Songster '  (vol.  i 
p.  207)  the  title  of  the  latter  song  is  '  Spank 
ing  Jack  '  only  ;  while  in  '  The  New  Musica 
and  Vocal  Cabinet,'  1820  (vol.  ii.  p.  92) 
its  title  is  '  The  Sailor's  Consolation  '  only 
"  by  Mr.  Dibdin." 


From    the    above    one   may   gather    that 

The  Sailor's  Consolation  '  is  not  the  proper 

lame  of  "  One  night  came  on  a  hurricane," 

&c.,  of  which,  apparently,  Dibdin  was  not  the 

author.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

MESWINDE  THE  FAIR  (10  S.  ix.  8,  64,  77). 

— According  to  Mannying's  version  of  the 

ale  in  the  '  Handlynge  Synne,'  Merswynde 

and   Bevo   were   the  names   of   two   of  the 

Curst  Dancers  themselves  : — 

Twey  maydens  were  yn  here  coueyne, 
Mayden  Merswynde  and  Wybessyne. 

They  came  to   Colbigk  and  persuaded  the 

>riest's  daughter  to  join  them  : — 

wyth  hem  to  karolle  the  ohirche  aboute, 

Beune  ordeyned  here  karollyng  : 

Gerlew  endyted  what  they  shuld  syng : 

thys  ys  the  karolle  that  they  sunge, 

As  telleth  the  latyn  tunge, 

Equitabat  Beuo,  &c.  (E.E.T.S.  edition.) 

A.  short  review  in  Romania,  vol.  xxv.,  of 
Schroder's  paper  on  the  subject  says  that 
'  il  en  requite  notamment  que  la  version  ou  se 
;rouve  interca!6  le  premier  couplet  de  la  chanson 
que  chantaient  les  danseurs  de  Colbigk  en  1'an  1013 
remonte  &  un  certain  Dietrich  (Theodoricus),  uui 
)re"tendait  avoir  ^te"  un  de  ces  danseurs,  et  qui  mt 
(ue"ri  de  sa  maladie  convulsive  &  Wilton,  en  Angle- 
;erre,  au  tombeau  de  sainte  Edith.  C'est  done  une 
chanson  allemande  (de  la  Basse  Saxe)  qu'il  faut 
chercher  sous  la  transcription  latine, 

Equitabat  dux  Bovo  per  silvam  frondosam 
Ducebat  secum  Mersuindem  formosam. 
Quid  stamus  ?    Cur  non  imus  ? " 

FRANK  W.  HACQUOIL. 

Penarth. 

JOHN  BOSSOM,  COOK  OF  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD  (10  S.  xii.  150). — The 
term  "  personse  privilegiatse,"  in  the  widest 
sense,  includes  all  persons  who  enjoyed 
the  immunities  conferred  by  charter  on 
the  corporation  of  the  University.  These 
privileged  persons  might  include  the  servants, 
who  were  divided  into  (1)  the  "  common  " 
servants,  such  as  the  college  porter  (janitor) 
and  the  college  cook  (coquus)  ;  and  (2)  the 
"  personal  "  servants. 

Bossom  was,  and  is,  I  think,  a  well-known 
name  in  Oxford.  R.  Bossom  was  one  of  the 
two  city  chamberlains  in  1724. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  "  privilegiate  "  is  one  who  is  exempt 
from  the  rigour  of  the  Common  Law.  See 

Cowel.  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

TWELVE  SURNAME  (10  S.  xii.  149). — This 
surname  appears  to  be  fairly  common. 
Twelve  or  Twelves,  according  to  Bardsley 
( '  Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Sur- 
names ' ),  is  a  corruption  of  Twell  or  Twells, 
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meaning  "  at  the  well,"  like  Attewell  and 
Wells.  I  think  Bardsley  is  in  error  in 
ascribing  to  the  same  class  the  name  Welstod, 
Wellstod,  or  Wellstood,  which  he  says  is 
**  at  the  well-stead,"  but  which  looks  to  me 
more  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  an  inter- 
preter. JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

I  have  noted  a  number  of  curious  surnames 
that  I  have  come  across  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  on  looking  at  my  list 
I  find  both  Twelves  and  Twelvetrees.  Six- 
smith  is  also  on  my  list. 

R.  F.  GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 

FIRST  ELEPHANT  EXHIBITED  (10  S.  xi. 
467). — MR.  R.  H.  THORNTON  deals  only 
with  the  first  elephant  exhibited  in  America, 
and  that  in  1796  ;  but  the  earliest  one  in 
England  must  have  been  very  long  before 
One  example — and  perhaps  that  is  relatively 
late — is  to  be  found  thus  advertised  in  The 
Flying  Post  for  29  Nov.-2  Dec.,  1701  :— 

"  This  is  to  give   notice,   That  there  is  lately 
arrived  a  large  Elephant,  the  biggest  that  ever  was 
in  Europe,  and  performs  varieties  of  Exercise  for 
Diversion  and  Laughter,  viz.,  Exercises  the  Musket 
flourishes  the   Colours,  very  nimble  and   swift  in 
several  Postures ;  he  also  bears  two  Persons  upon 
his  Trunck,  two  upon  his  Ears,  and  ten  upon  his 
Back  ;  with  several  Varieties.     Is  to  be  seen  at  th 
White-Horse  Inn.  in  Fleetstreet,   from  10  in  th 
Morning  till  6  at  Night." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

EPWORTH  PARSONAGE   GHOST  (10  S.   xii 
129). — Some     years     since,     when     a     wing 
was  added  to  the  rectory  house  at  Epworth 
the  builder  showed  me  some  charred  timber 
which  were  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
former  house,   in  which  John  Wesley  wa 
born.     This    old    house    was    so    far    "  de 
stroyed  "  by  the  fire  that  it  had  to  be  entirely 
pulled  down,  and  the  new  one  was  built  on 
&   different   plan,    and   not   exactly   on   th< 
same  site. 

"  Jeffrey  "  is  locally  said  to  have  been  th 
name  of  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  afte 
whom  the  "  ghost  "  was  named. 

C.  C.  B. 

LONDON  REMAINS  :  THEIR  UTILIZATION 
(10  S.  viii.  226,  271,  337,  392,  476;  ix.  14 
196) — This  is  always  an  interesting  subjec 
to  lovers  of  London,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
what  becomes  of  our  relics,  be  they  grea 
or  small.  The  Daily  Graphic  of  Saturday 
31  July,  gives  an  illustration  (from  a  photo 
graph)  of  a  '  Churchyard  Gate  made  from 
a  Newgate  Prison  Window,'  which  is  to  b 
seen  at  the  present  time  at  St.  Cedd' 


hurchyard  at  Canning  Town,  East  London, 
'he     short     account    furnished    says     that 
many  people  wonder  at  the  size  of  the 
ate,  but  when  they  hear  its  curious  history, 
ind  the  use  to  which  it  was  put  in  years 
_one  by,  they  understand  the  reason  of  its 
massive    dimensions."     It    would   be   inter- 
sting  to  hear  from  what  part  of  the  old 
prison  it  came. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

SAMARITAN  SOCIETY,  LONDON  (10  S.  xii. 
148). — '  Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities 
of  London  '  for  1891  says  : — - 

"  London  Samaritan  Society  (1874),  98,  High 
Street,  Hornerton,  E. — Promotes  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  and  in  various  ways  and  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  assists  the  unemployed,  the  sick 
and  destitute  poor.  In  connexion  with  the 
Society  are  several  Convalescent  Homes num- 
ber benefited  about  63,000.  Treasurer,  John  James 
Jones,  Esq." 

The  same  work  for  1905  does  not  mention 
this  particular  charity,  but  gives,  generally, 
Samaritan  Societies  as  adjuncts  of  the 
London  Hospital,  National  Hospital  for 
Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

There  is  a  Samaritan  Society  in  connexion 
with  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 
It  was  founded  in  1791.  Its  object  is  to 
provide  patients  who  have  been  operated 
upon  in  the  hospital  with  any  expensive 
surgical  appliance  they  may  require,  such  as 
artificial  limbs  ;  also  to  send  convalescents 
to  the  country.  S.  D.  C. 

[MR.  A.  S.  LEWIS  and  MR.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL 
also  thanked  for  replies.] 

THOMAS  PAINE' s  REMAINS  (10  S.  xii.  44, 
118). — -Much  interesting  information  upon 
the  subject  appears  in  a  pamphlet,  printed 
for  private  circulation  only,  entitled  '  Thomas 
Paine's  Bones  and  their  Owners/  by  an 
Old  Daylighter.  The  publishers  are  Ed- 
ward Burgess  &  Sons  of  Norwich.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Daylight  (a  weekly  Norwich 
newspaper)  in  its  issues  of  5  and  12  Dec., 
1908.  The  chief  authority  for  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  article  is  Mr.  George 
Reynolds,  who  was  formerly  a  Baptist 
minister  at  Stepney.  I  submit  the  following 
extracts  from  this  publication  : — 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  says  he  became  possessed  of  a  col- 
lection of  interesting  manuscripts,  once  belonging  to 
William  Cobbett,  through  a  family  named  Ginn, 
who  during  his  pastorate  attended  his  chapel.  This 
was  in  1878.  Among  these  relics  was  Paine's  brain, 
or  a  portion  of  it.  These  manuscripts  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tilly,  who  had  been  a  close  friend  of, 
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and  Secretary  to,  Cobbett,  and  who  died  in  their 
house.  Tilly  gave  the  box  and  its  contents  to  Mr. 
Ginn,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  Ginns  in  his  last  days.  Reynolds 
purchased  the  box  and  its  contents  from  Mr.  Ginn 
lor  251.,  including  the  brain,  with  which  item  was  a 
paper  signed  by  Tilly,  stating  that  he  had  removed 
the  brain  from  the  skull  of  Paine  during  the  time 
that  the  remains  were  at  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London. 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  bones  of  Paine  could  be 
clearly  traced.  But  here  the  break  occurs.  Ginn 
told  Reynolds  that  he  had  the  bones  of  Paine  in  a 
bag,  but  could  not  find  them  at  the  time,  as  Mrs. 
Ginn  was  not  at  home.  On  Mrs.  Ginn's  return  she 
said  she  had  let  the  bones  go  with  some  rubbish 
when  she  cleared  out  the  room  after  the  death  of 
Tilly."— Pp.  5,  6. 

"  [Dr.  Moncure  D.]  Conway  in  his  article  in  the 

New  York  Sun  [25  May,  19021 writes:— 'It 

troubled  me  that  any  atom  of  Paine's  unpurchas- 
able  brain  should  be  hawked  about.  So  I  offered 
51.  for  it,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  seller 
was  Mr.  Charles  Higham,  a  London  second-hand 
book  seller.'  Conway  took  it  back  when  he 
returned  to  America,  and  there  buried  it." — P.  24. 

MR.  Dow  writes  :  "I  have  recently  heard 
that  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  possesses  part  of  the 
skull."  This  is  incorrect. 

In  May,  1902,  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
wrote  to  me  that  Dr.  Clair  J.  Greece  of  Red- 
hill  has  relics  of  Paine  and  his  friends. 

H.  PERCY  WARD. 

8,  Haverstock  Road,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 

GOTHAM  AND  THE  GOTHAMITES  (10  S.  xii. 
128). — I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  supple- 
ment MR.  STAPLETON'S  researches,  but  in 
my  list  of  field-names  I  find  a  small  enclosure 
in  the  parish  of  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon, 
called  Cuckoo  Pen,  and  another  in  Lewknor, 
while  a  long  oval  one  in  Shirburn  has  the 
same  name.  Beyond  this  I  can  give  him 
no  information.  A.  RHODES. 

WINDOWS  FROM  CHURCH  AT  TRIER  (10  S. 
xii.  109,  156). — There  is  a  composite  window 
of  French  and  Italian  glass  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Jesus  Chapel,  Prittlewell  Church, 
Essex.  At  the  foot  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  This  ancient  stained  glass  is  erected  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Arundell  Neave, 
Baronet,  who  died  September  21st,  1877,  by  his 
widow  the  Honble  Gwen  Gertrude,  Lady  Neave." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  COFFEE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii. 
64,  111,  156). — "The  first  European  author 
who  has  made  any  mention  of  coffee  is 
Rauwolfus,  who  was  in  the  Levant  in  1573." 
This  is  one  of  the  '  Notes  on  Coffee  '  at 
1  S.  i.  25,  which  with  the  reference  may 
afford  some  information  on  the  above 
subject.  TOM  JONES. 


LEADEN  FIGURES  (10  S.  xii.  28,  153). — 
There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver, 
F.S.A.,  on  English  leaden  garden  statues 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  viii., 
1905-6,  pp.  385-92,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  whereabouts  of  their  manufacture. 
Various  other  articles  on  leadwork  by  the 
same  hand  have  appeared  in  this  periodical. 
W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

GOETHE  ON  "  IGNORANCE  IN  MOTION  " 
(10  S.  xii.  88). — MR.  C.  HORNE  probably 
has  in  mind  "  Nothing  is  more  terrible  than 
ignorance  in  action "  (Goethe's  '  Maxims 
and  Reflections,'  translated  by  Bailey 
Saunders,  1893,  p.  108). 

GEORGE  WHALE. 

DRAWBRIDGES  STILL  IN  USE  (10  S.  xii. 
148). — .At  Cawdor  Castle,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  there  is  a  drawbridge  in,  I  think, 
working  condition,  but  whether  now  in  use 
I  cannot  say.  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

I  believe  instances  maybe  found  at  Dove 
Castle,  and  at  Shirbourne  Castle,  Oxon, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Macclesfield. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP  (10  S.  xii.  26,  93,  153). 
— About  1875,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
Eel  Pie  Island,  above  Richmond,  kept  up  its 
name  by  the  regular  supply  (on  half -holidays 
at  any  rate)  of  excellent  eel-pies.  They  cost 
sixpence,  and  were  dispensed  piping-hot 
by  an  itinerant  vendor  with  a  tin-can. 
Whether  he  was  really  a  survival,  or  was 
merely  reviving  a  tradition  of  the  island,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  the  pies  were  very  good. 
FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

Kew. 

MALTESE  BEEFEATERS  (10  S.  xii.  148). — 
This  is,  surely,  a  mare's  nest,  due  to  the 

Possible  fact  that  the  Governor  of  Malta  in 
859  clothed  two  or  three  attendants  at  the 
Armoury  in  a  quaint  garb.  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  resident  in  1864,  a  constant 
habitue  of  the  Palace,  that  no  such  dress 
or  institution  then  existed.  During  a 
service  of  seven  years  on  the  island  I  made 
a  special  study  of  all  that  was  of  interest 
in  its  past,  and  confess  to  hearing  of  this 
"  corps "  for  the  first  time  in  the  quoted 
extract.  H.  P.  L. 

WELSH  JUDGES  (10  S,  xii.  28,  93). — SENEX 
apparently  is  unaware  of  '  The  History  of 
the  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  1542-1830. 
together  with  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Judges ' 
(1899),  by  Mr.  W.  R,  Williams. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

The  City  of  Jerusalem.     By  Col.  C.  B.  Conder, 

E.E.     (John  Murray.) 

THE  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  a  short 
preface,  is  "to  present  in  a  convenient  form 
the  results  of  research  and  excavation  concerning 
the  history  and  buildings  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem," 
relying  chiefly  upon  monumental  information. 
Its  author's  main  preoccupation  is  to  ascertain, 
as  well  as  may  be,  the  topography  of  the  successive 
cities  from  the  mountain  stronghold  of  the 
Jebusite  to  the  proud  capital  of  the  crusading 
hosts.  Quotations  from  ancient  inscriptions 
support  the  author's  theories,  and  plenty  of 
excellent  maps  enable  the  reader  to  follow  his 
arguments.  The  work  of  a  former  excavator 
and  a  keen  student  of  Jerusalem,  the  whole  is  very 
interesting.  It  would  have  been  even  more  so,  in 
our  opinion,  had  all  reference  to  the  site  of 
Calvary  been  eliminated.  Col.  Conder  holds  a 
brief  for  the  "  green  hill  "  site,  which  owed  its 
vogue,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  championship  ; 
but  though  we  are  glad  to  read  what  he  finds  to 
say  in  support  of  it,  the  question  crops  up  much 
too  often  to  be  entertaining. 

The  author  generally  gives  due  weight  to  legends 
and  traditions.  Why  does  he  scorn  the  legend 
of  the  burial  of  Adam,  curious  as  alone  assigning 
a  reason  for  the  foundation  of  a  city  at  that  spot, 
and  accounting  for  its  sanctity  in  early  times  ? 
In  writing  of  the  pillar  of  Absalom  Col.  Conder 
supposes  the  heaps  of  stones  thereabouts  to  have 
been  thrown  by  Jews  as  a  token  of  abhorrence. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hanauer  in  his  '  Folk-lore  of  the  Holy 
Land '  says  that  they  are  thrown  at  the  un- 
marked grave  of  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Kolonimos, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  latter's  dying  wish. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  first-rate  index  as 
well  as  with  a  map  of  Modern  Jerusalem,  which 
we  have  found  most  useful  for  comparison. 

ONE  of  the  August  numbers  of  L' '  Intermediaire 
contains  an  illustrated  note  on  a  supposed  portrait 
of  Calvin's  wife.  If  the  painting  should  ultimately 

§rove  to  be  an  authentic  representation  of  Idelette 
e  Bure,  great  interest  will  attach  to  it ;  but  the 
style  of  the  costume  and  its  richness  are  scarcely  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion.  M.  Desire  Chaineux,  who 
is  held  to  be  a  judge  little  likely  to  err  in  such 
masters,  believes  that  the  portrait  dates  from  1565 
or  later,  while  Calvin's  wife  died  in  1549.  Another 
article  treats  of  oaths.  In  the  time  of  the  twenty- 
first  Egyptian  dynasty,  it  appears,  the  name  of 
legal  oaths  was  connected  with  the  root  ankh, 
signifying  "life."  The  Egyptians  often  swore 
simply  by  the  life  of  the  reigning  king,  or  by  the 
life  of  the  king,  queen,  and  their  ancestors,  with 
that  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  .country.  Hence  it  can  be  comprehended  that 
such  oath-taking  naturally  led  to  the  execution  of 
any  perjurer.  He  had  by  f  alse-  swearing  "  com  mis 
le  sacrilege  d'exposer  la  vie  du  souverain."  Among 
the  Chaldeans  the  oath  was  connected  with  all 
legal  obligations,  and  men  swore  by  the  name  of 
the  king,  or  by  the  names  of  certain  gods. 

L' Intermediaire  also  contains  historical  discus- 
sions of  a  different  order.  The  subject  of 
Louis  XVII,  and  his  fate  in  the  Temple  seems 
inexhaustible.  Much  can  also  be  written  on  the 


coat  of  arms  of  royal  France.  Are  its  fleurs-de-lis 
iris  flowers,  or  are  they  transformed  toads? 
Another  question  relates  to  the  tears  of  Napoleon 
the  Great.  Did  he  weep  when  thrilled  by  grief, 
self-pity,  or  a  certain  kind  of  anger  ?  Even  in  the 
absence  of  all  testimony  there  would  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  did.  A  rigid  control  of  the 
emotions  is  not  inculcated  in  the  youth  of  Corsica, 
nor  even  of  France.  Moreover,  the  literature  of 
the  period  shows  that  tears  were  in  fashion  durin°- 
the  eighteenth  century.  Revolutionary  develop- 
ment and  sensibility  went  together. 

Another  point  discussed  is  the  colour  of  episcopal 
purple.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  it  varies, 
"French  violet"  inclines  towards  blue,  "Roman 
violet"  towards  red.  Of  late  the  cloth-dyers,  or 
ecclesiastical  tailors,  of  Rome  have  invented  a  third 
shade,  more  brilliant  than  the  old  tints.  This  also 
is  used.  "  The  Church  imposes  violet  on  its  pre- 
lates, leaving  them  perfectly  free  to  choose  the  tone 
and  shade  of  it." 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.  —SEPTEMBER. 

MR.  BARNARD'S  thirty-first  Catalogue  issued  from 
Tunbridge  Wells  contains  much  of  interest  under 
Incunabula.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  a  scarce 
edition  of  the  'Golden  Legend,'  folio,  Strassburg, 
1482,  51.  15s.  Under  Johannes  Regiomontanus  is  a 
series  of  astronomical  almanacs,  1489-1506,  Augs- 
burg, 1488,  6/.  6s.  In  the  inside  of  the  front  board 
has  been  drawn  an  elaborate  astronomical  diagram. 
The  book  is  very  rare,  and  Mr.  Barnard  has  been 
unable  to  trace  the  sale  of  a  copy  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Under  Niirnberg  is  a  fine  clean  copy 
of  the  large  folio  Bible  in  Gothic  letter  printed  by 
Koberger,  14  April,  1478,  15/.  15s.  It  is  in  the 
original  pigskin,  the  clasps  being  still  intact.  The 
bosses  and  the  chain  attachment  have  been  re- 
moved. There  is  also  a  large  clean  copy  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Epistles  of  Jerome,  Rome,  1470, 
81.  15s.  Suidas's  Lexicon  was  the  largest  book 
printed  in  Greek  type  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Proctor  calculates  that  there  are  2,077,650  letters 
in  the  edition  printed  by  Bissolus  and  Mangius, 
15  Nov.,  1499,  Milan,  SI.  8.9.  There  are  many  books 
of  liturgical  interest,  Greek,  Armenian,  Latin,  &c. ; 
also  forms  of  prayer,  acts  of  uniformity,  books  of 
devotion,  and  a  number  of  Civil  War  Tracts. 

Mr.  Barnard  also  sends  us  the  fourth  Catalogue 
from  his  Manchester  house.  This  contains  miscel- 
laneous books,  including  a  section  on  Trade  and" 
Commerce.  Under  Bewick  is  a  collection  of  im- 
pressions from  woodblocks  engraved  by  Bewick, 
and  used  by  George  Walker  in  the  chapbooks  he 
issued  (only  three  copies  of  the  set  printed),  crushed 
green  morocco,  31.  3s.  Other  items  include  Gibber's 
'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  5  vols.,  1753,  21.  2s.  ;  Rabelais, 
9vols.,8vo,  Paris,  1823,  21.  10s.;  Poole's  'English 
Parnassus,'  1667,  11.  os. ;  Pope's  'Letters  to  a  Lady/ 
first  edition,  wrappers,  uncut,  31.  3s. ;  and  Freeman's 
'Federal  Government,'  Vol.  I.,  all  published,  1863, 
\l.  11s.  6d.  Under  John  Gay  are  the  first  edition 
of  'Polly,'  1729,  21.  2s.,  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
'Fables'  in  Latin,  1777,  II.  Us.  Qd.  Under  Con- 
greve  is  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Double  Dealer  ' 
1694,  11.  Ws. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's  Catalogue  174  contains  a 
specially  interesting  collection  under  America,  in  a 
folio  volume.  Among  the  contents  are  'Considera- 
tions on  the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  Export  of  Corn, 
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&c.,  from  North  America,  with  some  Proposals 
kindly  offered  for  the  Encouragement  of  those  Use- 
ful Colonies,  consistent  with  the  Real  Interests  of 
this  Kingdom,'  two  leaves ;  '  The  Case  of  the  British 
Northern  Colonies,'  two  leaves ;  *  The  Dispute 
between  the  Northern  Colonies  and  the  Sugar 
Islands  set  in  a  Clear  View,'  broadside ;  '  The  Case 
of  Henry  Armistead,  Esq.  (relating  to  his  planting 
of  Vine  Yards  in  Virginia),  broadside;  items— 
*  ^Esop  in  South wark  ;  or,  The  Fighting  Cocks,'  a 
curious  broadside ;  '  Substance  of  the  Depositions 
taken  at  the  Coroner's  Inquests  on  the  Bodies  of 
Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,'  &c.,  all  with 
tincut  edges,  121.  There  are  items  under  Art  and 
Economics.  Under  Drama  will  be  found  Knight's 
'  Garrick,'  and  Clement  Scott's  '  Yesterday  and  To- 
day.' A  reminder  of  Robins,  the  famous  auctioneer, 
ds  to  be  found  in  a  curious  jeu  d* esprit  satirizing  his 
flowery  style,  'Gooseberry  Hall,'  humorous  cuts, 
4to,  cloth,  8*.  Qd.  There  are  a  number  of  poetical 
tracts ;  also  a  scarce  collection  under  Popish  Plot, 
in  which  are  inserted  portraits,  one  vol.,  folio,  old 
calf,  11.  10s.  Scattered  about  the  Catalogue  are 
some  old  periodicals — The  Adventurer,  Nos.  1  to 
140,  all  published  (wants  No.  86),  1752-4,  was  con- 
ducted oy  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth,  and  among  the 
•contributors  were  Dr.  Johnson,  Bonnell  Thornton, 
Dr.  Bathurst,  and  Joseph  Warton.  The  Hobby- 
Horse,  24  odd  parts,  1886-92,  contains  contributions 
iby  Matthew  Arnold,  Austin  Dobson,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
W.  M.  and  C.  G.  Rossetti,  Bell  Scott,  and  others, 
with  illustrations  by  Burne-Jones,  Madox  Brown, 
Rossetti,  Watts,  &o.  The  Illustrated  Parlour  Mis- 
cellany, edited  by  W.  J.  Linton,  contains  three 
stories  by  Charles  Wells,  author  of  '  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren.'  The  Illuminated  Magazine,  edited  by 
Douglas  Jerrold,  4  vols.  in  3,  1843-5,  has  contribu- 
tions by  Mark  Lemon,  Laman  Blanchard,  R.  H. 
Home.  &c.,  illustrated  by  Leech,  Kenny  Meadows, 
and  others.  The  Intrepid  Magazine,  by  W.  Hamil- 
ton, 1784,  contains  articles  on  marriage,  freedom  of 
the  Press,  &c. ;  while  The  Literary  Magnet,  edited 
by  T.  Merton,  has  a  portrait  of  Miss  J.  Porter, 
plates  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  Margate  and 
Ramsgate  piers,  and  numerous  woodcuts,  2  vols., 
1824. 

Messrs.  S.  Drayton  &  Sons,  of  Exeter,  have  in 
their  Catalogue  206  Thornton's  'Reminiscences  of 
an  Old  West-Country  Clergyman,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  for 
private  circulation,  1897-9,  21.  2s.  (the  first  volume 
has  long  been  out  of  print) ;  Gilbert's  '  Historical 
.Survey  of  Cornwall,'  3  vols.,  royal  4to,  full  morocco, 
1817,  8(.  10s.  (an  unusually  fine  copy:  the  illustra- 
tions include  the  scarce  portrait  o±  Sir  John 
Tregonwell,  but  there  are  three  plates  missing  in 
Vol.  III.);  Cassell's  'England,'  9  vols.,  4t9,  half- 
morocco,  11.  5s.  ;  and  a  set  of  Black  and  White  from 
its  commencement  in  1891  to  December,  1902, 
24  vols.,  11.  16s.  Under  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe  is  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Grolier 
Society,  20  vols.,  new  half-calf,  uncut,  101.  10s.  ;  and 
under  Scotland  is  Sir  D.  Wilson's  '  Edinburgh  in 
the  Olden  Time,'  2  vols.,  large  4to,  half-morocco, 
uncut,  11.  Is.  There  are  Pickering  editions  of 
Coleridge.  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,'  first  edition, 
3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  half-calf,  1840-41,  is  10s.  6d. ;  and 
George  Meredith's  '  One  of  our  Conquerors,'  3  vols., 
1891,  6s. 

Messrs.  Galloway  &  Porter's  Cambridge  Cata- 
logue 46  opens  with  a  special  offer  of  new  copies  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  of  Boissier's  '  Tacitus,' 
Armitage-Smith's  '  John  of  Gaunt,'  and  Makower's 


'  History  of  the  Church  of  England,'  translated 
from  the  German.  A  new  copy  of  Willis's  '  Archi- 
tectural History  of  Cambridge  and  Eton,'  4  vols., 
4to,  large  paper  (one  of  120  copies),  is  offered  at 
11.  17s.  6d.,  though  originally  published  at  201.  5s. 
net.  There  is  a  list  of  Classical  Books.  Works 
under  Philosophy  include  G.  H.  Lewes's  '  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind  '  and  Mill's  '  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.'  Other  books  are 
Clark's  'Observances  in  Use  at  the  Augustinian 
Priory  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Andrew  at  Barnwell, 
Cambridgeshire,'  1897  (one  of  350  copies),  21.  2s.  ; 
Morris's  'British  Birds,'  fifth  edition,  6  vols.,  royal 
8vo,  Nimmo,  1903,  new  set,  SI.  ;  '  The  Wellington 
Dispatches,'  12  vols.,  calf,  Murray,  1837,  11.  Is.  ;  and 
Fowler's  'Beautiful  Wales,'  75  coloured  illustra- 
tions, 7s. 

Mr.  John  P.  Router's  Catalogue  for  August- 
September  contains  under  Cathedrals  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries'  Accounts  of  St.  Albans,  Bath, 
Exeter,  Gloucester,  Westminster,  and  Durham, 
very  fine  plates,  6  vols.,  atlas  folio,  half-russia, 
1801,  &c.,  61.  Works  on  costume  include  Uzanne's 
'  La  Femme  et  la  Mode,  Metamorphoses  de  la 
Parisienne  de  1792  a  1892,'  18s.  ;  and  a  collection  of 
150  plates,  1754-1828,  mounted  in  an  album,  11.  10s. 
Under  Dore  is  '  Histoire  Pittoresque,  Dramatique, 
et  Caricaturale  de  la  Saint  Russie,'  royal  8vo,  500 
engravings,  21.  2s.  ;  and  under  Egypt  are  Milton's 
engravings  from  Mayer's  drawings,  large  folio,  full 
morocco  gilt,  1801,  21.  10s.  Mayer's  'Views  in 
Palestine '  and  '  Views  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,' 

2  vols.  in  1,  large  folio,  1803-4,  are  3/.  3s.    There  are 
a  number  of  works  under  Paris.  Under  Shakespeare 
is  '  The  National  Shakespeare,'  a  facsimile  of  the 
text  of  the  First  Folio,  illustrated  by  Noel  Paton, 

3  sumptuous  folio  volumes,  dark  green  morocco, 
hand-made  paper,  21.  10s.  (published  15/.).     Under 
Sheridan  is  the  first  edition  of  Moore's  '  Life,'  4to, 
full  calf,  1825,  11.  Is. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


We  must  call  special  cttention  to  the  following 
notices: — 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerj 
Lane,  E.G. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
>ut  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
leading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
querjes  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

W.  HOWARD-FLANDERS  ( "  Parson  ").— See  the  dis- 
cussion at  7  S.  x.  367,  432,  517,  and  the  long  special 
10 te  on  the  word  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  142,  col.  2,  1.  24  from  foot,  for 
'Grey"  read  Gray.— P.  164,  col.  1,  1.  21,  for  "  1286" 
read  1628. 
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JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Polio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  318.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  21.  2s. 

***  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTABRIOIA      ILLUSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (1690).  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  21.  2a.  And  in  various 
bindings. 

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH,  F.S.A. 

BY 

JOHN     COLLINS     FRANCIS, 

Comprising  his  Contributions,  with  Additions,  to  Notes  and  Queries. 
JOSEPH     KNIGHT 

His  father  and  mother  —  His  education  —  His  first  poem  —  "  King  of  the  College  "  —  Joins  Edward  Hewitt 
in  founding  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Leeds  —  Gives  a  lecture  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  011  '  The  Fairies  of  English  Poetry  '—The  Leeds  Wits—  Friendships  for  W.  E.  Forster 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  —  Dr.  Reynolds  minister  at  East  Parade  Chapel  and  his  friendship  for  the 
Knights  —  Knight's  marriage  —  Leaves  for  London  —  Feels  capable  of  either  editing  The  Times  or 
commanding  the  Channel  Fleet  —  Writes  for  Literary  Gazette  under  John  Morley  —  Succeeds  J.  A. 
Heraud  as  dramatic  critic  of  The  Athenceum—His  views  of  Fechter  and  Irving—  Knight  originates 
Banquet  to  the  Come"die  Francaise  —  Reviews  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary  in  The  Athenceum  —  Also 
*  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  '  —  Writes  obituary  notice  of  Philip  James  Bailey  —  His  sonnet  'Love's 
Martyrdom  '  —  Becomes  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  —  Writes  article  on  its  jubilee,  also  on  death  of 
Queen  Victoria—  Dramatic  critic  of  The  Daily  Graphic  and  of  The  Globe—  Death  of  William  Terriss— 


"  Sylvanus  Urban  "  papers  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine—His  friendship  for  the  publisher  Mr.  Andrew 
Chatto — Writes  in  The  Idler  on  the  Laureateshin — Sunday  evenings  with  the  Marstons — Tom 
Purnell — Knight's  friendship  for  Ebsworth — Dramatic  profession  give  him  a  dinner — His  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  F.  G.  Stephens — His  death — Funeral  at  Highgate  Cemetery — Tributes  to  his  memory. 
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216— Scottish  Market  Customs— Freeman  on  Gladstone- 
Westminster  Abbey  Towers  —  Seventeenth  -  Century 
Quotations,  217— " Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John"— 
Shields  Fretty  and  Ordinaries — Byron  and  Capt.  Crawley 
—Yorkshire  Similes— Jacob  Cole— "Shot  at  the  rook  "— 
Hengler's  Circus,  218. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— '  English  Heraldic  Book-Stamps  '— 
Reviews  and  Magazines. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ORIGINAL    LETTERS    OF    SIR    JOHN 
FASTOLF. 

THE  two  letters  of  which  transcripts  are 
here  given  have  been  in  my  possession  for 
some  years,  but  I  have  no  memorandum  as 
to  whence  they  were  obtained.  The  first 
and  longer  comes  between  Nos.  125  and  130 
in  the  *  Paston  Letters '  (ed.  Gairdner, 
1904,  pp.  152,  160) ;  the  second  between 
Nos.  166  (a  fragment  only)  and  171  (an 
abstract).  They  are  in  good,  condition, 
written  upon  one  side  of  the  page,  and 
endorsed.  The  dates  at  the  top  of  each 
letter  have  been  added  in  a  late  seventeenth- 
century  hand.  The  fourth  and  sixth  para- 
graphs in  the  first  letter,  and  the  first  in  the 
second,  have  the  letter  "  a  "  in  the  margin. 
Possibly  the  writer  may  have  intended 
thereby  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
passages  thus  indicated.  As  so  many  of 
Sir  John's  letters,  numbering  66,  are  given 
only  in  abstracts,  it  is  thought  that  these 
holographs  will  prove  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  Paston  collection.  They  may  be 
in  the  handwriting";of  William  Worcester, 


Fastolf's  private  secretary ;  but  the  two 
signatures  are  no  doubt  in  the  knight's 
autograph. 

"  Piers  Plowman  "  sounds  strange.  One 
J.  Perse  or  Piers  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Paston  letters,  a  servant  first  of  John 
Berney,  afterwards  of  the  Paston  family. 
He  may  have  been  Fastolf's  messenger  to 
Howes  on  this  occasion,  but  why  call  him 
Plowman  ?  It  seems  more  likely  that  some 
person  is  intended  well  known  to  Fastolf 
and  Howes,  who  favoured  the  liberal  opinions 
with  which  this  age  was  familiar  enough 
through  Langland's  '  Vision '  (c.  1362)  or 
his  later  imitator's  '  Crede '  (c.  1394). 
Reading  between  the  lines,  we  may  conclude 
that  Fastolf,  with  all  his  shrewdness  and 
keen  business  instincts,  was  not  a  methodical 
person.  His  evidences  and  accounts  were 
frequently  mislaid,  and  so  important  a 
document  as  the  draft  constitution  of  his 
proposed  Caistor  College,  with  the  royal 
signature,  had  gone  astray. 

To  understand  properly  the  drift  of  these 
letters  the  reader  must  needs  refer  to 
Gairdner' s  '  Paston  Letters,'  either  the 
edition  of  1872  or  the  library  edition  of 
1904.  A  few  references  only  have  been 
given  in  foot-notes. 

LETTER  I. 
[Endorsed :]   To    my    trusty    welbelovyd    fiende 

sir  Thomas  Howys,  Stuard  of  Castre. 
24  June,  1450. 

Ryght  trusty  frend,  I  grete  you  well.  And 
forasmoch  as  the  next  terme  ys  ryght  short  but 
of  xiiij  dayes,  Wherfor  I  pray  you  and  charge 
you  that  ye  sende  upp  to  me  in  all  goodly  haaste 
by  such  commers  betwene  as  be  of  your  knoulege, 
that  such  maters  as  most  be  avysed  or  remedied 
heere  may  be  doon  be  tyme,  soo  as  none  damage 
or  Inconvenient  fall  in  the  vacacion  tyme  of  the 
processe  for  Beyton  &  Bradwell  or  the  atteynt, 
for  yt  ys  to  deme  that  my  adversaries  wolle  wyrk 
all  the  untreuth  that  they  can  ayenst  me. 

Itm  sendyth  me  wrytyng  of  all  my  wrytts  sent 
home,  how  they  been  executed  and  the  namys 
of  hem,  that  ye  have  for  to  be  put  in  processe  for 
arr.  [arrears  or  arrest  ?]  &  debt  thys  terme,  and 
such  as  make  ende  wyth  you  there  that  yee  take 
upp  the  costs  of  the  processe,  whych  Baulyns 
myne  atorney  can  sey  yow. 

Itm  as  for  the  wryt  I  sent  you  by  Piers  Plowman 
for  Hygham  ys  lands  in  Suffolk,* ye  most  see  that 
the  Shyreff  of  Suffolk  recover  the  wryt  and  keep 
the  day  of  recovery  to  be  sent  upp  and  not  lost 
[left  ?],  for  at  the  next  wryt  hyr  lond  shall  been 
extented  [=  assessed],  but  yff  she  make  ende  wyth 
me  and  hyp  goody  also,  for  now  the  Shyreff  may 

:over,  but  that  he  ys  deede  [dead], 

["  a  "  in  margin.]  Itm.  y  hafe  well  understand 
that  ye  sent  me  A  rolle  of  papier  of  certeyn 
chargeable  costs  that  I  have  exspended  and  payd, 
for  the  deffence  of  the  greete  yniuries  [injuries] 
don  to  me  thys  x  or  xii  yeer  day,  but  ye  most 


*  See  '  Paston  Letters,'  ii.  178,  254. 
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remembre  in  Shypdam  boks  and  Thomas  Sweyn 
accompts  wyth  Intewodd  beyng  for  the  audyt 
at  Castre  for  the  costs  of  the  traide  that  was 
payd  for  my  nefeu  Harlyng*  londz  :  also  I  hafe 
not  the  costs  here  that  was  payd  at  Donwych 
and  at  Norwych  for  the  Appele  of  Bysshop  :  also 
Rychard  Coverey  boks  most  be  sought  of  Dyvers 
yeers  for  costs  and  dammags  of  parkyng  of  my 
sheepe  at  Saxthorpe  in  lyke  wyse  Haylysdon  & 
Dray  ton  boks  for  distreynyng  at  Dray  ton,  etc., 
and  serchyth  as  many  officers  tymys,  as  ye  can 
by  lyklynesse  conceyve  ony  extortion  or  dam- 
mage  or  costs  doon  to  me,  for  I  hafe  serched  to 
the  utmost  heer  of  all  maner  costs,  in  pleez  or 
process,  and  so  I  pray  you  to  doo  there  &  sende 
it  me  be  tyme  to  thentent  I  may  cast  the  sommes 
payd  out  by  you  and  by  myne  officers  there,  to 
the  costs  that  y  hafe  payd  heere,  that  y  may 
shew  to  the  arbytros  [arbitrators]  or  to  the 
Jugs  [judges]  how  that  y  hafe  be  ruled,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tuddenham  and  Heydon. 

Itm.  sende  ye  all  the  costs,  chargs  &  expenses 
payd  and  boorn  by  you  and  my  servants  all  the 
tymes  of  oyer  [sic]  terminer  kept  to  my  councel] 
in  expenses  or  otherwyse,  for  all  such  maters  ys 
undrestand  a  dammage  to  me.  And  there  as 
hath  be  made  expenses  in  hors  or  vitaille  at 
Heylysdon  or  Castre  or  ony  other  place  of  my 
provision  it  ys  resen  that  it  be  valued. 

Itm.  the  costs  leyd  out  in  Norffolk  in  defense  of 
my  process  drawyth  but  clvijli.  iiijs  by  yo  takyng 
owt,  but  and  ye  serche  well  the  baylyffs  of 
Blyclynyg  Saxthorp  Drayton  Castre  &  Haylysdon 
besyde  Shypdam  boks  &  yours,  ye  shall  fynde 
more  money.  Also  the  costs  of  exspenses  of  my 
servants  rydyngs  the  expenses  uppon  the  maners 
for  that  caus  oonly  valued  wolld  be  valued  &  cast 
unto.  I  sende  you  the  said  rolle  to  corrige  it. 

[•"  a  "  in  margin.]  Itm.  y  hafe  wryten  to  yow 
that  for  my  proffyt  in  the  maner  of  Drayton, 
because  that  Wyemegey  hath  over  manye  chargs 
and  offices  to  approwe  [improve]  well  my  londz 
in  hys  office,  that  my  wille  ys  that  John  Emond, 
my  tenant  in  Taverham,  be  as  my  baylly  and 
officer  in  Drayton,  takyng  for  his  fee  as  gode 
chepe  as  [xls.  &  hys  lyury  (livery  )]f  ye  can  entrete 
hym  yeerly,  but  I  welle  he  have  oversyght  of  my 
wareyn  in  Drayton  aswell  as  the  oversyght  of 
my  wold^  in  Taverham  and  Haylysdon.  And 
forasmoch  the  seid  Emond  hath  been  wyllyng 
to  me  ward  in  certeyn  maters  that  ye  knou  off, 
as  Worcester  hath  crediblye  enformed  me  for 
esy  reward  yevyn  [given],  reson  wolle  that  y  owe 
hym  better  wille  to  resseyve  hym  to  my  servant, 
and  also  he  hath  certeyn  evidenses  that  may  do 
me  ease.  Whych  that  y  may  the  better  &  esyer 
com  bye  hem  when  he  ys  my  man  and  I  under- 
stand well  concienst  &  true,  and  be  thyn  a  yeer 
or  twoo  we  shall  presse  it.  And  therfor  sende  ye 
for  hym,  and  go  throw  wyth  hym,  as  ye  shall 
concidre  best  for  my  mooste  proffyt  and  avayle. 

Itm.  I  pray  you  and  charge  you  that  notwyth- 
standyng  I  have  officers  &  bayllyffs  uppon  my 
maners  of  Castre  Haylysdon  Drayton  Blyclyng 
Saxthorp  and  all  such  othyre  placys  where  as 
onye  money  ys  growed  &  owyng  for  Rent,  f erme, 
corn,  or  for  conyes  wolle  or  chatell  &  wodd  &  such 


*  Sir  Robert  Harlyng  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Denis  (#>.,  iii.  157.) 

t  Words  within  brackets  have  been  erased, 
the  others  written  above. 


commoditee3  of  a  maner  that  ye  do  your  part 
to  resseyve  my  dewtees  of  such  commoditees 
your  sylf  quarterly  &  dayly  as  it  ys  ronne.  And 
not  to  suffre  my  officers  resseyve  it  &  delyvere 
it  you,  but  it  be  in  your  absence,  for  ye  knou 
well  of  experience,  that  when  it  comyth  in  theyr 
hands,  they  woll  make  work  &  sett  it  out  in 
Itemys  nedlese,  and  not  esye  to  hafe  out  of  her 
hand},  for  they  have  a  reson  and  seyn  [say]  that 
when  they  resseyve  my  money,  they  wolle  accompt 
for  it  at  the  yeer  ys  eende,  and  so  marchaunt 
wyth  my  money  or  else  pay  it  in  peticions  of 
Itemys,  to  my  grete  dammage  &  hurt,  and  a  grete 
cause  of  the  diminissyng  of  my  lyvelode.  And 
wold  Ihs  [Jesus]  myne  auditors  wold  take  thys 
mater  well  to  hert,  and  councell  you  thereafter. 
And  thynk  ye  in  your  soule  whethyr  that  I  sey 
reson  or  not  and  take  ye  it  to  hert.  And  myne 
officers  may  be  as  well  discharged  off  a  lyvere 
[?  liefer]  lyverey  of  money  that  touchyth  her 
charge  made  to  your  hand,  as  to  delyvere  uppon 
the  accompt,  for  it  ys  not  so  redy  payd  then,  ye 
know  well.  And  for  deffault  of  thys  oversyght  it 
makyth  my  bayllyffs  be  yn  gretter  arrears  then 
they  ought  or  wold  bee,  &  thys  mater  were  tymely 
awayted  uppon  by  yow.  Sr  J.  FFASTOLFE. 

Itm.  Wolle  ye  hafe  in  knouledge  that  the 
xix  yer  of  the  Reyne  of  thys  kyng,  I  put  a 
bille  of  supplication  to  the  kyng,  sent  by  Thomas 
Ovye  of  the  lady  Kerdeston  ys  councell  to  the 
kyng,  beyng  at  Cambrygge  then.  And  the  sub- 
stance of  my  bill  was  that  it  lyked  the  kyng 
of  his  speciall  grace  to  graunt  and  licence  me  to 
founde  A  College  of  certyn  preests,  Clerks  and 
poremen  at  my  place  in  Castre,  whych  bill  of 
supplication  was  graunted  and  signed  wyth  the 
kyng  ys  hand.  And  the  said  Ovye  brought  the 
bille  to  London,  and  now  I  hafe  doo  serened1 
amongs  my  wrytyngs  for  the  seid  bille  signed 
with  the  kyngs  hand  and  y  can  not  fynde  it,  so  y 
suppose  that  the  seid  Ovye  can  tell  to  whom  the 
bill  was  delyvered,  to  thentent  I  myght  inquire 
and  demaund  for  it.  y  suppose  maister  Thomas 
Ludham  can  sey  where  that  bille  be  come  &  he 
bee  in  that  centre,  yff  the  seid  Ovye  can  not 
remembre,  I  pray  you  therfor  serche  at  home  at 
Castre  &  inquyre  in  all  haast  goodly  of  the  seid 
Ovye  aswell  as  off  maister  Thomas  Ludham 
whate  remembraunce  they  can  sey  you  of  thys 
bille,  where  it  shuld  be  bycom,  &  sende  me  woord. 

Itm.  I  sende  you  a  rolle  of  the  grete  parte  of 
costs  in  money  leyd  owt  and  peyd  here  in  London 
owt  of  myne  privy  cofferys  to  lerned  men  and 
for  councell  to  diffend  the  malyciouse  &  fals 
processes  pursued  ageynst  me  thys  x  yer  [year] 
day  by  myne  adverse  comfort  (?)  yn  meyntenance 
of  Norffolk.  And  y  sende  you  your  rolle  of  costs 
also  to  corrige  it  after  more  serchys  made  as  ys 
specified  before  in  bokys  of  myne  accomptants, 
praying  you  to  do  serche  of  the  new  the  said 
Office  bokys  by  avice  of  Watkyn  Shypdam  & 
William  Cole  yff  he  be  at  Castre,  And  put  it  in 
your  papyr  or  a  part  that  y  may  cast  every  cost 
of  every  processe  to  othyr.  As  to  the  traide  of 
Herlyng  londj  and  the  deffence  of  the  appele  for 
Bysshop  deeth  it  cost  iijli,  where  evere  it  be  wryt, 
and  the  boks  be  not  here  off  it,  but  of  Intwood 
last  accompt.  Ye  most  inquire  there  and  betyme 
jO  labour  it  for  my  worshyp  &  proffyt,  that  y  make 
none  demaund  to  my  party  adverse  of  every 
perticler  cost  besyde  the  damage,  but  as  the  trouth 
ys  and  that  I  may  fynde  Record  &  Wrytyng  off 
"t  and  nede  bee.  I  pray  you  ponder  these  maters 
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be  tyme  to  be  sent  me  word.  And  god  haffe  you 
in  hys  kepyng.  Wryt  at  London  the  xxiiij  day 
of  June  Anno  xxix°  regni  regis  H.  vj. 

LETTER  II. 
[Endorsed  :]  3  Jan.  1450. 

To  my  right  tristy  and  welbeloved  John  a 
Berney,  squier,  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  Walter 
Shipdham  and  Geffrey  Spirlynge,  D.D. 

["  a  "  in  margin.]  Bight  trusty  and  welbe- 
loved frends,  I  grete  you  weel  and  certifie  yow  I 
have  receivid  yor  letre  and  weelunderstande  it, 
and  as  for  a  procedendo  to  be  grauntid  upon 
the-  certiorari  the  chief  Juge  thinkith  it  may  not 
be  doon  by  lawe  in  as  moche  as  certein  of  hem 
have  apperid  in  the  kyngs  benche  and  pledid, 
wherupon  the  certiorari  now  cam  downe  by 
vertu  of  a  certiorari  be  fore  this  hadde  owte 
of  the  chauncerye  the  laste  terme  to  renewe 
certein  enditements  up  on  hem  in  Norfolk  in 
Norwiche  by  fore  the  Justices  of  the  peas, 
up  on  whiche  enditements  whan  thei  were  come 
inne  in  to  the  Kyngs  benche  certein  of  hem 
apperid,  as  Heydon  Gynne  Clueston  Prentys 
and  Briggs,  and  pledid,  up  on  whiche  apperaunce 
the  seid  (?)  caviat  was  made  owte  of  coors  of  the 
peace,  And  ex-officio,  etc.  ;  but  as  for  Tudenham, 
Brampton,  Woods,  Woode  and  others  that  apperid 
not,  I  shal  have  a  procedendo,  and  otherwise  I  am 
answerid  of  the  Juge  I  may  not.  Nevertheles 
I  shal  call  to  my  lord  Chaunceller  if  I  may  ghete 
on  of  hym  in  generall  spede  if  I  may,  etc. 

Itm,  where  as  the  kyng  hadde  grauntid  a 
supersedies  to  a  come  down  (?)  and  for  to  surcese 
of  all  the  oyer  determiner  that  is  lettid  for  such 
shal  (?)  never  (?)  pass  as  yette  as  my  lord  Chaun- 
celler graunteth,  etc. 

Itm,  Cousyn  Bereney  and  parson  [i.e.  Howes], 
in  as  moche  as  the  lord  Scales*  is  at  Lynne,  and 
as  I  am  enformed  wille  be  there  bygge  of  his  men 
and  tenauntes  in  mentinyng  the  seid  Tudenham 
and  Heydon,  and  peraventure  speke  grete  wordis 
with  noo  grete  hurte  if  he  doo  noo  more,  yet 
certein  of  my  frends  and  weelwillers  have  coun- 
celled  me  that  for  such  materes  as  I  have  there  in 
processe  that  I  have  good  councell  and  other 
men  of  worship  to  be  present  in  my  materes 
forseid  pursuyng,  as  my  cousyn  Paston,  whom 
I  trist  moche,  I  wote  weel  wil  be  there,  and  also 
my  frends  William  Jenney,  John  Jenney  and 
Lomnor.  And  if  ye  thinke  it  to  be  doon  I  pray 
yow,  cousyn,  be  ye  there.  I  suppose  the  seid 
lord  Scales  will  not  be  openly  parciall,  seyng 
he  [sic]  a  Commissioners  and  a  knyght  of  the 
gartier,  etc. 

Itm,  I  shal  sende  the  procedendo  by  Brayn  and 
Bokkyng,  whiche  shal  be  with  Yelverton  on  Satur- 
day at  nyght  next  comyng,  and  also  the  pro- 
cedendo generall  if  I  may  ghete  hit :  this  certiorari 
hurteth  the  kyng  gretely  but  notthepartyessafe(?) 
for  tho  that  exigents  ben  awardid  agenste  hem, 
and  yet  process  of  outlawery  shal  precede  ayenst 
hem  neverthelatter.  As  for  all  other  materes 
particler  that  ar  or  may  be  to  my  advaile  and 
profite  in  that  parties,  I  pray  yow  tenderly  to 
solicite  hem  to  my  grettest  profite,  as  I  trist  fully 
ye  wal,  &c.,  bryngyng  with  yow  Sir  Thomas 
all  manere  evidence  concernyng  my  billes  at  this 
oyer  and  determiner,  &c. 

Itm,  as  for  tendernesse  of  lordshipp  to  be 
shewid  to  Tudenham  and  Heydon  by  my  lord  ol 
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Norffolk,  fere  yow  not  ther  of  in  noo  wyse,. 
&c.  and*  our  lord  have  yow  in  kepyng.  Writen 
at  London  the  iij  day  of  Januare  a°  xxix  Regis- 
H.  sexti,  &c. 

I  have  hadde  gretv,  &ute  and  labor  that  I  shuld 
ntrete  with  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham  and  Heydon,. 
and  I  have  answerid  non  otherwyse  but  in  cas- 
;hei  will  appere  in  propre  persone  or  by  Attorney 
and  plede  the  materes  tried  and  f ounden  for  hem 
[  agre  me,  And  if  thei  be  founden  for  me  I  wille 
surcesse  of  execution  (?)  staying  and  put  my 
materes  in  Comprimys  of  my  lord  Chaunceller 
and  other  men  of  conciens  and  lerned,  and  other- 
wise thei  ghete  noon  agrement  of  me,  for  I  have 
evere  it  were  knowen  in  the  centre  ho  we  I  have 
se  don  too  thanne  to  be  recompensid  of  all  my 
.osses  that  I  have  hadde  by  them,  for  me  thinkith 
it  more  my  worchip  by  whiche  I  sette  more  than 
by  ought  els,  And  so  I  will  the  centre  knewe,  &c. 

Itm,  my  ship  with  stuff  is  come  this  nyght  an. 
hathe  be  longe  hiderward.         Sr  J.  FFASTOLFE. 

CECIL  DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


SIGNS    OF    OLD    LONDON. 
(See  10  S.  vi.  45,  424  ;    vii.  445  ;    viii.  288  ;- 

ix.  228;  xi.  102.) 

THE    following    interesting    and   valuable- 
list  of  London  signs  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  is   compiled  from  the  MS. 
'  Calendar   to   the    Counter-Parts    of   Deeds, 
of  Sale  of  Fee  Farm  Rents  '  in  P.R.O.  :— 
Saracen's  Head,  Gracechurch  Street. 
Three  Kings,    p<M-ish  of    St.    Stephen,  Wai- 
brook. 
"Pye,"     Sworders    Alley,     St.     Sepulchre's 

parish. 

Three  Cranes,  St.  Mildred,  Poultry. 
Cock    and    George,    near    the    Old    Swan, 

parish  of  Allhallows  the  L^ss,  Thames 

Street. 

Swan,  Old  Fish  Street. 
Cock,    St.   Michael  Basingshaw   (i.e.   Bassi- 

shaw). 

"  Beades  al's  Boar's  Head,"  West  Cheap. 
Cock,  near  London  Wall. 
"  Red  Lyon  Inn,"  East  Smithfield. 
"  The  Stew,"  St.  Michael  Queenhithe. 
"  The  Platter,"  Soaper  Lane,  St.  Pancras* 
Plough,  also  Harrow,  Thames  Street. 
"  The  Dock  Tenement  within  Newgate." 
"  The  Helmet  Tenement,"  Cornhill. 
Star,  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 
Three  Tuns  Tavern,  St.  Magnus. 
"  The    Buckshead    Tenement,    in    Watling 

Street,     St.     Augustine's    near     Paul's 

Gate." 

Black  Eagle,  St.  Michael,  Wood  Street. 
White-House,  Smithfield,  St.  Sepulchre's. 
Kingshead    Inn    (sic),    New    Fish    Street, 

parish  of  St.  Magnus. 


*  "  as  for  "  erased. 
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•"Inner    Dagger"     and    "Upper    Dagger,' 

tenements    in    "St.    Mary    of    Bow ' 

parish. 

King's  Head,  St.  Dunstan-in- the- West. 
'Star,  Cheap,  parish  of  St.  Vedast. 
Swan  Inn,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
Hart,  St.  Mary  Colechurch. 
Bear,  Cheapside. 
Cup,  also  Leg,  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked 

Lane. 
Three    Cranes,     the    Vintry,     St.    Michael, 

Paternoster  Royal. 
'Sun,  St.  Margaret's  (sic). 
•Castle-on-the-Hoop,  New  Fish  Street. 
Star,  Bread  Street. 
:Sun,  Mitre,  and  Talbot,  Fish  Street. 
Flying  Horse,  Thames  Street. 
White  Lyon,  ditto. 
Harrow,  there  also. 
Bull  Head  (sic),  Watling  Street. 
Old  Swan,  St.  Lawrence  Poultney  (sic). 
Three  Kings,  Bucklersbury. 

WILLIAM  MCMTJRRAY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 

<See  10  S.  x.  81,  484  ;  xi.  82,  184  ;  xii.  103.) 

(Conclusion.) 

Scenonym. — Stage-name,  theatrical  name 
of  author  or  actor. 

Edmund  Falconer  was  the  theatrical  name 
of  Edmund  O'Rourke  (1814-79),  and  he 
wrote  a  comedy  under  his  theatrical  name 
(see  Boase,  '  M.E.B,'  '  Handbook,'  p.  49). 

Henry  Irving  was  a  theatrical  name  until 
the  bearer  was  knighted. 

Villeneuve  (Madame)  [Madame  Sophie 
Boge]. 

Stage-name,  being  English,  is  the  prefer- 
able word.  It  is  always  used  by  Mr.  Boase 
in  '  M.E.B.'  ;  see  his  indexes. 

Sideronym.  —  Celestial  or  astronomical 
name. 

Sirius  [A.  A.  Berruyer]. 

Sobriquet. — Same  as  nickname,  q.v. 

Stigmonym. — Points  or  dots  instead  of  a 
name.  See  asterism. 

Syncopism. — Name  deprived  of  several 
letters.  See  apoconym. 

Telonism, — The  last  letters  of  the  real 
name. 

H.  S.  [Ralph  Thomas,  1832],  H.,  p.  60, 
and  other  instances. 

Titlogeonym. — See  titlonym  and  geonym. 
— '  Modern  Painters,'  by  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  [John  Ruskin,  see  H.,  p.  6]. 

Les  Theologiens  de  Bordeaux.  Fronton 
-du  Due  was  "  les  theologiens." 


Titlonym. — Title  taken  instead  of  proper 
name. 

'  Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lilies,'  by  the 
lord  and  lady  there,  1832  [Lord  G.  N.  T. 
Grenville,  Baron  Nugent,  and  Lady  Nugent], 
H.,  p.  150. 

Saint  Cyran  (1'abbe  de)  [J.  Daverger  de 
Hauranne]. 

Vieux  soldat  (un)  [le  Comte  de  Rocheline]. 

Translationym. — Translation  of  the  real 
name. 

Forrest  [J.  G.  Wood,  see  H.,  p.  51,  and 
'  Swimming,'  by  Ralph  Thomas,  1904, 
index  under  Forrest]. 

Books  Nabonag  :  Books  is  a  translation 
of  Libri,  and  Nabonag  an  anagram  of 
Bagnano  [le  Comte  Georges  Libri  Bagnano]. 

Johann  Saville  Stein  [John  Saville  Stone, 
H.,  p.  122  :  stein  is  German  for  stone. 

Nearly  all  these  technical  words  are 
derived  from  Greek  ;  but  translationym  is 
a  mongrel  coinage — the  first  part  Latin,  the 
-onym  Greek.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

I  have  always  understood  that  Major 
A — ,  the  great  authority  on  whist  (ante, 
p.  105),  was  Major  George  Anson,  who  after- 
wards became  a  general,  and  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  India  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out.  He  died  of  cholera  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  Of  Major 
Aubrey  I  have  no  knowledge,  nor  can  I  find 
his  name  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  Perhaps 
MR.  WILLIAM  PRIDEATJX  COURTNEY  can 
tell  us  something  about  him. 

I  hope  MR.  THOMAS  does  not  wish  to 
introduce  into  English  bibliography  such 
awful  hybrids  as  "  pseudoprenonym "  and 
"  pseudo titlonym,"  which  are  enough  to 
invoke  the  wrath  of  Priscian's  ghost  upon  us. 
W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 

Preprint. — -I  notice  a  word  that  may, 
for  its  very  special  purpose,  be  recorded 
as  an  addition  to  MR.  RALPH  THOMAS'S 
bibliographical  vocabulary.  It  will  be  found 
at  p.  102  of  the  '  British  Museum  Return  ' 
'or  1908,  where  Sir  Edward  M.  Thompson 

reporting  on  the  library  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  :— 

'  The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  was  resumed,  and 
the  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  as  follows  : — 
No.  of  sheets  passed  for  press  (A— Linnaeus)  144. 
No.  of  title-slips  set  up  in  type  (A— Loew)  33,578. 
A  preprint  of  the  titles  of  the  works  under  the 
leading    'Linnaeus'  was   prepared  and    issued  in 
time  for  the  bicentennial  celebrations  of  the  birth 
f  Linnaeus." 

Q.V. 

P.S. — Since  I  sent  the  above,  the  'N.E.D.' 
has  shown  that  the  word  was  used  in  The 
Academy  as  early  as  June,  1889. 
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'  Monocerotis  Cornu.'  —  A  curious  book- 
let lies  before  me  with  this  title-page  :  — 

MONOCEROTIS  CORNV 
ABREPTVM  RESTITVTVM  CELEBRATVM 

AB 
AAAAAAAAAAAABBCCDDDDBEEEEEEEEEE 

EuGGGGIIIIILLLLLLMMMMNNNNNNNN 
NNOOOOOOOOOPRRRRRRRRRRSSTTWVXX 

ABERDONIJE 
MDCCCLXXII.  MDCCCXCI.  MDCCCVC. 

It  has  this  concluding  note  :  — 

"Of  this  work  only  seven  copies  have  been 
printed  :  — 

1.  For  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

2.  do.  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

3.  do.  University  of    St. 

Andrews. 

4.  do.  University  of  Glasgow. 
do.  University  of  Aberdeen. 
do.                    University  of 

Edinburgh. 
7.  For  the  surviving  criminals." 

Hereby  are  suggested  three  queries  for 
MB.  RALPH  THOMAS.  How  would  he 
designate  — 

1.  The     pseudonym     assumed     by     the 
authors  ? 

2.  The  imprint  with  a  triple  date  ? 

3.  A  work  of  which  only  seven  copies  are 
printed  ? 

The  booklet  is  concerned  with  the  story 
hinted  at  in  a  mysterious  Latin  advertise- 
ment which  attracted  some  attention  in 
The  Scotsman  of  5  Jan.,  1891,  over  the 
signature  of  the  late  Sir  William  D.  Geddes, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  :  — 

QUOD  BONUM   FELIX  FAUSTUMQUE  SIT. 

Cornu  ferreum  de  capite  Monocerotis  nostri  Regii 
duodeviginti  abhinc  annis  per  jocum  abreptum,  jam 
redditum  est,  et  in  locum  pristinum  exstat  resti 
tutum. 

Satelles  igitur  Regius  excubat  ut  olim  incolumis, 
quod  quidem  libens  lubens  ipublice  testari  aveo. 

GuiA  D.  GEDDES,  Praefectus. 
Aberdonise,  Kalendis  Januariis,  MDCCCXCI. 

N.B.—  Adjicio  rogatus,  impensarum  summam 
(non  sine  hoc  indicio)  sedecim  solidos  Anglicos 
expleturos. 

The  pseudonym  comprises  the  letters  in 
the  full  names  (Latinized  ablatives)  of  five 
young  men  who  were  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  seven-and-thirty  years 
ago.  I  (and  now,  alas  !  I  alone)  know 
these  names  :  the  copy  in  my  possession  is 
No.  7.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  :  SUSPENSION  or 
SPECIE  PAYMENT. — In  the  long  history  of  the 
Bank  the  most  sensational  event,  although 
its  effect  was  soon  forgotten,  was  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payment  on  27  Feb.,  1797. 
John  Francis,  the  historian  of  the  Bank, 


thus  describes  the  scene  on  that  memorable 
morning  : — 

"  At  the  earliest  period  of  commencing  busi- 
ness, the  office  was  crowded.  Bullion  was 
vociferously  demanded.  The  notes  of  the  Bank 
were  eagerly  proffered,  in  exchange  for  gold. 
The  notice  of  the  previous  day  was  placed  con- 
spicuously in  the  hall ;  but  men  will  not  easily 
see  that  to  which  it  is  their  interest  to  be  blind. 
Officers  were  in  waiting  to  repress  any  indecent 
ebullition  of  feeling.  Copies  of  the  Order  in 
Council  were  distributed,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  passed  off 
aa  quietly  as  its  nature  would  allow.  To  pacify 
the  natural  alarm,  the  following  notice  was 
freely  circulated,  and  advertised  in  all  the  daily 
papers." 

I  am  quoting  from  the  1862  edition  of 
Francis's  '  History  of  the  Bank  of  England.' 
This  edition,  little  known  here,  was  pub- 
lished by  The  Banker's  Magazine  at  New 
York,  with  many  additional  notes,  &c., 
supplied  by  I.  Smith-Homans.  Both  the 
author  and  his  editor  are  guilty  of  several 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  this  single  episode. 
The  "  notice  of  the  previous  day,"  "  the 
Order  in  Council,"  and  "  the  following 
notice ....  freely  circulated"  are  all  the 
one  broadside  ;  and  even  in  quoting  it  they 
make  a  strange  jumble  of  its  punctuation, 
and  omit  some  lines  of  great  importance, 
so  we  must  assume  that  neither  ever  saw  a 
copy.  It  commences  : — 

Bank  of  England, 
February  27th,  1797. 

In  consequence  of  an  order  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  notified  to  the  Bank  last  night, 
copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. •• 

This  precedes  the  announcement  quoted, 
by  Francis,  and  there  follows  the  "  Copy 
of  the  Order  of  Privy  Council,"  which  the 
book  identifies  as  a  "  resolution." 

It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  notice- 
was  to  absolve  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
from  the  responsibility  of  a  step  so  likely 
to  occasion  a  panic.  The  Privy  Council, 
on  the  representation  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  directed  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  and  the  Bank  was  only 
giving  effect  to  this  mandate. 

This  broadside  is,  I  believe,  very  scarce. 
Rumour  says  that  the  Bank  have  continually 
since  its  issue  sought  for  and  destroyed 
existing  copies.  Mine  is  still  intact,  and  it 
has  the  additional  interest  of  having  been 
in  the  possession  of  George  Daniel,  whose 
father,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  cashier 
there.  It  occurred  as  lot  92  in  the  sale  of 
his  library,  and  was  secured  by  Toovey 
at  a  high  price.  Collier  in  five  lines  of 
description  blunders  over  the  date. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 
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GIRAFFE  :  CAMELOPABD. — The  following 
cutting  from  The  Morning  Post  of  27  April 
last  seems  worthy  of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.': 

"  What  is  a  Camelopard,  and  why  should  the 
spelling  of  its  name  be  of  any  importance  to 
astronomers  ?  To  answer  the  "second  question 
first,  we  may  point  out  that  one  of  the  starry 
constellations  is  spelt  variably  by  astronomers 
in  the  three  forms  Camelopardalis, Camelopardalus, 
and  Camelopard.  Naturally  persons  of  such 
exactness  of  mind  as  astronomy  enforces  would 
like  to  have  this  variability  reconciled  or  explained , 
and  the  services  of  a  classical  scholar,  Prof .  Morgan, 
and  of  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Agassiz,  have  been  enlisted 
by  Prof.  Pickering  in  order  to  clear  the  matter 
up.  The  naturalist  points  out  that  the  Camelo- 
pard is  the  vulgar  name  for  the  giraffe,  and  that 
the  specific  name,  which  has  the  sanction  of  every 
zoologist  since  Linnaeus,  is  Giraffa  camelopardalis. 
The  classical  scholar  says  that  the  classic  form 
of  the  word  panther  from  Homer  to  Aristotle  is 
TrapSaAis,  though  the  ancients  did  not  always 
distinguish  between  panther,  leopard,  and  ounce, 
but  used  pardus  and  pardalis  of  any  animal  with 
*pots,  while  camelopardalis  was  the  earliest 
Greek  and  Latin  word  for  giraffe.  The  Greek 
form  is  Ka/x^Ao7rapSaAts.  It  appears  to  be 
found  first  In  the  Alexandrine  age,  in  the  geo- 
grapher Agatharcides.  Curiously  enough,  in 
the  margin  of  the  principal  MS.  there  is  a  note 
in  Greek  by  some  unknown  writer,  who  say« 
that  he  '  once  saw  one  of  these  creatures  which 
had  been  sent  to  our  King  by  the  Ruler  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  barbarian  who  brought  the  animal 
•called  it  £opa</>is.'  Thus  is  preserved  the  original 
Arabic  name,  or  at  least  an  attempt  at  it  ;  for 
modern  dictionaries  refer  '  Giraffe  '  to  Arabic 
'  Zurafa.'  " 

The  word  "  giraffe "  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Arabic  zurdfah,  but  what 
did  zurdfah  originally  mean  ?  The  Arab 
lexicographers  say  that  zurdfah  means  an 
assemblage  of  people,  and  that  the  giraffe  is 
not  one  animal,  but  an  assemblage  of  animals. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  in  Persian  ushtur- 
gdo-palang,  that  is,  "  camel-ox-leopard." 
The  giraffe  is  not  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
zurdfah,  which  is  not  ref errible  to  any  Arabic 
root,  was  probably  an  indigenous  African 
word.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  barbarian  who  brought  the  animal 
to  "  our  King  "  was  an  African  or  an  Asiatic. 
If  the  former,  he  probably  used  the  word 
by  which  the  animal  was  known  to  his  own 
people.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  could 
refer  to  the  original  passage  in  Agatharchides, 
and  give  some  further  information  on  this 
point,  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

SNEEGKJM  OB  SNEEZUM  SUBNAME. — The 
invaluable  Bardsley  ('Dictionary  of  English 
Surnames  ' )  gives  Sneegum  as  an  English 
surname,  which  he  marks  tentatively  as 
"  Local."  I  do  not  know  this  form  at  all, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  "  ghost  word," 
•or  error  of  the  press  for  Sneezum,  a  curious 


old  East  Anglian  family  name,  of  which  I 
recently  came  across  an  instance  in  Ipswich. 
Sneezum  is  the  old  local  pronunciation  of 
Snettisham  in  Norfolk.  Just  in  the  same 
way  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar 
name,  Knettishall,  in  the  same  county,  was 
anciently  called  Kneesall.  The  loss  of  the 
double  t  seems  violent ;  cf.  Uxeter  forllttox- 
eter.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  STEW  IN  THEIB  OWN  JUICE."  (See  4  S. 
vii.  187,  272,  379,  522;  7  S.  iv.  366,  397, 
475;  8  S.  vi.  269,  318,  411;  vii.  391).— 
While  still  awaiting  a  reply  to  a  query  first 
put  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  1871,  and  repeated  by 
me  in  1894,  as  to  the  occasion  on  which 
Bismarck  used  this  phrase  in  regard  to  the 
French  in  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870-71, 
I  would  call  attention  to  a  previously  un- 
noted variant  which  comes  from  a  much 
earlier  date.  Writing  from  Edinburgh  on 
16  Nov.,  1706,  to  Sir  David  Nairne,  and  after 
describing  the  struggle  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament  over  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the 
Earl  of  Mar  said  : — 

"  Ther  has  a  mob  hapend  at  Glasgow,  mostlie 
occasioned  by  the  preaching  of  their  ministers. 
....  I  hope  it  will  prove  nothing,  and  quicklie  be 
over ....  In  my  opinione  the  best  way  is  to  lett 
them  cool  in  the  same  skinn  they  grew  hott  in, 
as  the  proverb  is,  and  after  the  stirr  is  over  to 
punish  the  ringleaders,  who  are  knowen." — 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  '  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Kellie's  MSS.,'  pp.  325-6. 

ALFBED  F.  BOBBINS. 

BISHOP  HEBEB  :    "  ONLY  MAN  is  VILE." — 
"  Among  European  men  of  the  world  acquainted 
with  Ceylon,  the  lines  about  that  island  in  the 
Missionary  Hymn — 

Though  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vue — 

are  regarded  as  a  huge  joke.  A  Moslem  jeweller 
of  whom  I  was  making  some  purchases,  and  who 
was  fluent  in  English,  told  me  that  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  there  how  Bishop  Heber  came 
to  write  those  lines  :  a  Eurasian  Christian  jeweller 
in  Colombo  sold  Heber  a  big  emerald,  that  when 
he  got  home  turned  out  to  be  glass,  so  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  that  man  in  Ceylon  is  vile.  It 
is  certain  that  in  any  great  city  of  Christendom 
there  is  more  crime  in  one  day  than  Ceylon 
knows  in  a  year." — '  My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East,'  p.  119. 

So  wrote  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  who  had 
evidently  greater  faith  in  the  truthfulness 
of  a  Moslem  jeweller  than  in  that  of  a  bishop, 
though  on  p.  136  it  is  asserted  that  Heber's 
"word  'vile'  means  no  more  than  the 
'  miserable  sinners '  which  pure  English 
maidens  and  children  call  themselves  in 
their  Litany." 

However  this  may  be,  Heber  wrote 
"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  "  in  1819, 
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before  he  had  much  chance  of  being  cheated 
by  a  Eurasian  Christian  jeweller  in  Colombo, 
as  he  did  not  leave  England  till  1823.  If 
experience  of  Ceylon  led  him  to  add  the 
lines  on  which  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  animad- 
verted, it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  he 
did  not  speak  without  having  more  proof 
of  his  assertion  that  the  mere  passer-by  was 
likely  to  possess.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  RAG-PROUD  AND  SATJCY." — Of  people 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  position,  or  to  be 
thought  something  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours, whilst  their  means  are  but  moderate, 
there  is  a  saying  which  runs  : — 

No  wit,  money,  nor  means : 

Hag-proud  and  saucy. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Work  sop. 

JOHN  OWEN'S  EPIGRAM  ON  SIR  FRANCIS 
DRAKE. — The  following  lines  are  146-  in 
"Wits  Recreations.  Selected  from  the 
finest  Fancies  of  Moderne  Muses  "  (London, 
printed  by  R.  H.  for  Humphry  Blunden, 
1640)  :— 

On  Fr.  Drake. 
Sir  Drake  whom  well  the  world's  end  knew, 

Which  thou  did'st  compasse  round, 
And  whom  both  Poles  of  heaven  once  saw 

Which  North  and  South  do  bound, 
The  stars  above  would  make  thee  known, 

If  men  here  silent  were  ; 
The  sun  himself  cannot  forget 
His  fellow  traveller. 

They  are  reprinted  on  p.  25  of  "  The  Early 
Naval  Ballads  of  England,  collected  and 
edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  "  (London,  Percy 
Society,  1841). 

I  am  indebted  to  The  Saturday  West- 
minster Gazette  of  10  July  for  referring  to 
these  books,  but  neither  The  Westminster 
Gazette  nor  either  of  the  collections  men- 
tioned notices  that  the  lines  are  a  transla- 
tion from  an  epigram  of  John  Owen  (see  ii. 
39  of  his  first  volume,  dedicated  to  Lady 
Mary  Neville ;  the  translator,  however, 
followed  the  form  in  which  the  epigram  is 
given  by  Camden,  '  Annales,'  p.  327,  ed. 
1639-;  see  10  S.  xi.  21):— 
Drake,  pererrati  novit  quern  terminus  orbis, 

Quemque  semel  mundi  vidit  utrumque  latue, 
Si  taceant  homines,  facient  te  sidera  notum, 

Sol  nescit  comitis  non  memor  esse  sui. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  failed  to  indicate  the  original  of 
the  English  lines,  seeing  that  on  pp.  21-3  of 
his  '  Naval  Ballads '  he  prints  the  '  Ode, 
sitting  and  drinking  in  a  chair  made  out  of 
the  ^Reliques  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Ship,' 
as  "  from  a  rare  collection  of  '  Choyce 
Poems  '  printed  at  London  in  the  seventeenth 


century,"  without  any  hint  that  Cowley 
was  the  author  of  the  piece  (see  Grosart's 
ed.  of  Cowley,  vol.  i.  p.  156). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Wildungen. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BURIAL-PLACES  OF  NOTABLE  ENGLISH- 
WOMEN.— I  have  come  to  England  from  my 
home  in  Philadelphia  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  burial-places  of  renowned 
personages  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  volume 
I  have  had  in  preparation  for  several  years. 
The  names  of  the  cemeteries  or  churchyards 
where  are  interred  the  remains  of  the  famous 
British  women  mentioned  below  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain. 

Will  your  antiquarian  readers  oblige  me 
with  information  as  to  the  precise  location 
of  the  graves  of  these  once  fascinating 
women  ?  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  their 
help. 

1.  Lady  Mary  Worfcley  Montagu  (died  in 
George  Street,  London). 

2.  Elizabeth   Farren,    Countess   of   Derby 
(died  21  April,  1829,  aged  70). 

3.  Louisa   Brunton,    Countess    of    Craven 
(died  3  Sept.,  1860,  aged  78). 

4.  Elizabeth  O'Neill,   Lady   Becher  (died 
"  on  her  estates  in  Ireland,"  29  Oct.,  1872, 
aged  80). 

5.  Harriot  Mellon,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
(died  6  Aug.,  1837,  aged  62). 

6.  Kitty    Stephens,    Countess  of    Craven 
(died  20  Feb.,  1882,  aged  88). 

7.  Anastasia  Robinson,  Countess  of  Peter- 
borough (died  26  April,  1755). 

WILLIAM  J.  BOK. 
Morleys  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

VINER  MEMORIAL  BRASS. — We  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
locate  the  district  or  town  from  which  a 
brass  bearing  the  following  inscription  ori- 
ginated : — 

"  Heer  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Will™  Viner,  alder- 
man, some  time  Maior  of  this  Cittie,  who  dyed  ye 
16th  of  November,  1680,  aged  about  69  years. 

Under  the  inscription  is  a  shield  with  coat 
of  arms,  consisting  of  a  bar  sinister  sur- 
mounted by  three  choughs. 

PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON. 
47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
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SIR  THEODORE  JANSSEN,  PAPER  MER- 
CHANT.— 1.  In  my  '  Bibliography  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton'  (p.  7)  1  mention  that  Dr. 
Bentley,  writing  in  1708,  had  bought  a 
hundred  reams  of  paper  for  printing  the 
second  edition  of  Newton's  '  Principia ' 
and  other  works  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  "  it  being  impossible  to  have 
got  so  good  in  a  year  or  two  (for  it  comes 
from  Geneva)  if  I  had  not  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity with  my  friend  Sir  Theodore  Jansen, 
the  great  paper  merchant  of  Britain." 

2.  On  16  April,  1703,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  passed  a  Grace  for  a  new  con- 
tract to  be  made  with  Sir-  T.  Janssen  in 
place  of  J.  Owen,  insolvent,  for  printing 
Suidas's  '  Lexicon,'  the  articles  of  agreement 
being  dated  8  May,  1703.  There  are  letters 
from  Janssen  to  C.  Ciownfield  (the  printer), 
during  1704  and  1705,  concerning  the  Suidas  ; 
and  these  documents  are  in  the  University 
Registry. 

Is  this  the  Sir  Theodore  Janssen  (1658  >- 
1748)  of  the  'D.N.B.'?  1  think  it  is,  but 
there  is  no  mention  there  of  his  connexion 
with  the  paper  trade  or  with  printing. 
Janssen  was  not  the  printer ;  Cornelius 
Crownfield  was  the  University  printer  from 
1705. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  know  anything  about 
Janssen  and  his  connexion  with  the  paper 
and  printing  trades.  G.  J.  GRAY. 

The  Elms,  Chesterton,  Cambridge. 

LYTTON'S  NOVELS  IN  FRENCH. — Where 
can  be  obtained  French  translations  of 
Lord  Lytton's  '  Zanoni,'  '  Strange  Story,' 
and  '  The  Coming  Race  '  ? 

(Mile.)  A.  THIRION. 
35,  Paulton's  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS. — Will  some  reader 
kindly  state  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
business  transacted  in  the  ancient  Court  of 
Requests,  and  when  the  Court  ceased  to 
exist  ?  I\  B. 

[Brief  notices  of  the  Court  of  Requests  will  be 
found  in  'Chambers's  En  cyclopaedia,', 9.7;.  Requests, 
and  in  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  s.v.  Court. 
The  latter  states  that  Courts  of  Requests  were 
superseded  by  County  Courts  by  9  and  10  Viet,  c,  95 
(1846).] 

MARY,  QUEEN  or  SCOTS  :  HER  CRUCIFIX. 
—On  10  Dec.,  1890,  the  late  Charles  Browne, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  to  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  (inter  alia)  a  crucifix,  the 
cross  in  ebony,  the  figure  in  ivory,  tradition- 
ally stated  to  have  belonged  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  to  have  been  used  by 
her  at  her  execution.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Queenfjust  before  her  death  gave  this  to 


her  secretary,  Andrew  Melville,  whose 
descendants  sold  it  to  a  noted  antiquary, 
Dr.  Medde,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Mr, 
Browne.  Where  is  it  now  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

TRIPLE  CHANCEL  ARCHES. — Can  any  one 
add  to  the  following  list  of  triple  chancel 
arches  in  English  churches  ? — Barfreston, 
Westwell,  and  Capel-le-Ferne,  all  in,  Kent ; 
Wool,  near  War  eh  am,  Dorset  ;  and  Creden- 
hill,  Herefordshire.  Is  any  illustrated  article 
on  these  arches  obtainable  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 

AUTHORS     OF     QUOTATIONS    WANTED. — 

1.  The  bloody  writing  by  all  nations  torn. 
Quoted  by  De  Quincey  in  '  My  Brother  * 

with  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

2.  Towards  his  winter  store. 

3.  Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ? 
What  liberty  ?  if  no  defence 
Be  won  for  feeble  innocence  ? 

4.  Vital  warmth 
Gave  the  last  human  motion  to  her  heart. 

V.  H.  C. 

[3.  The  concluding  lines  of  Part  II.  of  Words- 
worth's 'The  Italian  Itinerant.'] 

Hempseed  I  sow. 

He  who  would  my  true  love  be, 

Let  him  come  after  me  and  mow. 

(Miss)  F.  L.  HORNE. 

For  friendship,  of  itself  a  holy  tie, 
Is  much  more  sacred  in  adversity. 

MARION  WHITTING. 

USHER  OF  THE  GREEN  ROD. — In  the^li&t 
of  subscribers  to  '  Westmonasterium  ;  \'  or, 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,'  by 
John  Dart,  1723,  vol.  ii.,  is  the  following  : — • 

"  Sir  Thomas  Brand,  Kt.  Gentleman-Usher  of  the 
Green-Rod,  and  Gentleman-Usher  daily  Waiter  to- 
His  Majesty." 

On  plate  i.  is  Brand's  coat  of  arms,  in  which 
two  rods  or  wands  of  office,  crossed,  are 
quartered  twice  (I  do  not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  heraldic  terms).  Round  the  coat 
of  arms  are  three  circles  of  chain,  attached 
to  which  is  a  badge,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
Round  the  medallion  is  (?)  a  motto.  The 
coat  of  arms  and  chain  rest  on  two  rods 
crossed.  At  the  head  of  each  is,  I  think,  a 
unicorn.  Underneath  is  an  inscription 
practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  list. 
This  coat  of  arms,  &c.,  with  a  similar 
inscription,  appears  also  in  Dart's  '  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
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Canterbury,'  1727,  plate  iii.  of  the  "  Sub 
scribers  to  this  Work." 

What  was  the  "  Green  Rod,"  and  wha 
was  the  office  of  the  Gentleman-Ushe 
thereof  ? 

In  Edw.  Chamberlayne's  '  Present  State  o 
England,'  15th  ed.,  1684,  first  part,  p.  166 
is  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  Presence-chamber,  Gentlemen- Ushers 
daily  Waiters  in  Ordinary,  are  Four,  whereof  th 
first,  hath  that  considerable  Office  of  Black  Rod." 

Again,  second  part,  p.  48  : — 

"Without  the  Bar  of  the  Lords  House,  sits  th 
King's  first  Gentleman-Usher,  called  the  Black  Roc 
from  a  black  Staff  he  carries  in  his  hand." 

His  office  and  his   "black  staff"   are,   o 
course,   well  known.     Perhaps  each  of  th 
other    Gentlemen-Ushers    had    a    rod    of    a 
distinct  colour,  indicating  his  office. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

ROWAN  TREE  WITCH  DAY  :  ST.  HELEN'S 
DAY. — -In  certain  remote  districts  the  former 
day  is  still  observed,  says  a  writer  in  Modern 
Society.  He  adds  that  it  is  also  St.  Helen's 
Day,  and  that  the  custom  is  to  hang  branches 
of  the  tree  over  every  door  of  the  homesteac 
and  to  carry  a  twig  upon  the  person,  as  pre- 
servative against  witches,  the  evil  eye,  &c. 
Where  is  this  day  so  called  ?  and  is  il 
3  May,  the  day  of  the  finding  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  when  the  rowan  is  in  flower,  or  the 
saint's  feast  in  August  ?  The  Keltic  asso- 
ciation of  the  rowan  or  care  tree  with  the 
wood  of  the  Cross  is  well  known,  and  makes 
the  connexion  with  St.  Helen  point  to  Wales, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland  as  probable. 

O'DUNLANG. 

MOSES  AMYRAUT  was  elected  on  the 
foundation  of  Westminster  School  in  1698. 
Where  can  I  obtain  any  further  information 
about  him  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  FULFORD  was  elected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Westminster  School  in  1680.  Any 
information  concerning  his  parentage  and 
career  would  be  acceptable.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER  :  PORTRAIT. — A  half- 
length  portrait  in  oils  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  relatives  of  the 
late  artist,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  by  whom  it 
was  painted.  It  represents  Turner  looking 
towards  the  spectator,  and  wearing  a  cravat, 
above  which  the  ends  of  the  collar  appear. 
The  coat  is  buttoned  over  the  chest.  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  concerning 
the  picture.  H.  S.  LOCK. 

106,  Algernon  Road,  Lewisham. 


ARMS  ON  A  BRASS. — Can  any  reader  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  the  families  to  whom  the 
following  arms  belong  ?  They  are  engraved 
on  a  brass  plate  which  I  lately  picked  up  in 
an  old  curiosity  shop,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  come  from  a  church  in  Bristol : — 

Party  per  pale  baron  and  femme  :  Baron, 
1,  three  trees,  roots  eragulated  ;  2,  a  fesse 
gules  between  six  garbs  ;  3,  two  fesses 
gules,  in  chief  three  fleurs-de-lis  ;  4,  Azure, 
three  stags  trippant.  Femme,  Gules,  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  on  a  chief  indented  a  lion 
passant.  Esquire's  helmet  and  mantling. 
Crest,  out  of  a  coronet  a  dragon's  head. 

R.  G.  BARTELOT. 
St.  George's,  Dorchester. 

TERTULLIAN  :  JEROME  :  JEREMY  TAYLOR  : 
AUGUSTINE. — 1.  A  phrase  of  Tertullian's  is 
quoted  by  Archbishop  Leighton :  "  Precantes 
veluti  stipato  agmine  Deum  obsidere." 
Where  does  Tertullian  use  these  words  ? 

2.  A  passage   in    Jerome  is    reflected   in 
Chaucer's  '  Personne's  Tale' : — 

"  Quo  ties  diem  ilium  considero,  to  to  corppre 
contremiscp,  sive  enim  comedo,  sive  bibo,  sive 
aliquid  aliud  facio,  semper  videtur  ilia  tuba 
terribilis  sonare  in  auribus  meis,  Surgite,  mortui, 
venite  ad  judicum." 
Where  is  this  in  St.  Jerome's  writings  ? 

3.  In  his  sermon  on  '  The  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit '    Jeremy    Taylor    quotes,    and    then 
proceeds  to  translate  the  following  passage  : 

"  Fides  est  velut  quoddam  seternitatis  exem- 
plar :  prseterita  simul  et  praesentia  et  f  utura 
sinu  quodam  vastissimo  comprehendit,  ut  nihil 
ei  prsetereat,  nil  pereat,  praeat  nihil." 

iVhat  is  the  source  of  this  quotation  ? 

4.  St.    Augustine's   comment   on   Exodus 
xxxiii.  20,  "  Moriar  ut  Te  videam  !  "   Where 

s  this  ?  HENRY  BETT. 

York. 

FAIR  ROSAMOND. — Perhaps  some  one  can 
the  date  of  the  earliest  chapbook  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Fair  Rosamond.  One 
have  entitled  'The  Life  and  Death  of 
?air  Rosamond,'  in  prose  and  verse,  em- 
bellished with  ten  engravings,  printed  by 
r'aul  &  Co.,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials. 
The  engravings  are  older  than  the  letterpress. 
?he  verse  account  begins  : — 

When  as  King  Henry  rul'd  this  land, 

The  second  of  that  name, 
Beside  the  Queen  he  loved  dear, 
A  fair  and  comely  dame. 


'he  Chapbook  from  which  I  first  read  of 
Fair  Rosamond  "  was  a  Derby  production, 

with  pictures  coloured  by  hand.     In  the  one 

'.  now  have  the  pictures  are  plain. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop 
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DR.  JOHN  LAMY. — Can  any  contributor 
inform  me  as  to  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  Dr.  John  Lamy,  who  married 
temp.  George  II.  Ann  Knox,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Knox  of  Ashmoyne, 
Rector  of  Ramelton,  co.  Donegal  ? 

KATHLEEN  WABD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

'  'TWAS  BONAPARTE  THE  CORSICAN." — 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  can  give  me  (or  refer 
me  to)  the  full  text  of  a  song  which  I  used 
to  hear  my  father  sing  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  It  began  : — 

'Twas  Bonaparte  the  Corsican,  to  gain  a  Consul's 
robe,  sir, 

Was  by  ambition  urged  on  to  stride  across  the 
globe,  sir. 

He  stretched  his  leg,  and  set  his  foot,  o'er  Switzer- 
land and  Italy, 
******* 

A  little  spot  before  him  saw,  he  threatened  for  to 

land  on — 
A  fruitful  spot  of  land  John  Bull  has  clapp'd  his 

hand  on. 

J.  W.  EASTWOOD. 

JAMES  II.'s  LAST  WORDS. — Where  can  I 
find  the  '  Last  Expressions  and  Dying  Words 
of  King  James  II.'  ?  By  whom  was  the 
account  published  ?  Is  it  known  where  the 
original  MS.  is  ? 

I  also  wish  to  know  if  there  was  a  member 
of  the  exiled  king's  entourage  who  possessed 
the  initials  I.  M.  or  J.  M.  ST.  GERMAIN. 

JOANNA  AND  THE  WESTMORLAND  HILLS  : 
QTJIETISTS  IN  ENGLAND. — 1.  In  what  book 
or  poem  is  there  a  Joanna  whose  "  laugh 
is  echoed  by  the  Westmorland  hills  "  ? 

2.  Do  Quietists  still  exist  ?  Was  there 
ever  a  branch  of  their  sect  in  England  ? 

E.  BISCHOF. 

AUGUSTINIAN  HOUSE  AT  STEEPLE,  ESSEX. 

— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  conventual  seal  of 
the  Augustinian  house  at  Steeple  (Essex),  a 
cell  of  Lewes  Priory  ? 

W.  Ho  WARD -FLANDERS. 

PRONTY:  BRONTE.— The  following  is  from 
The   Glare  Journal  of   Thursday,    27   Dec 
1787  :— 

"  Dublin,  Dec.  24.— Deaths.  In  the  103rd  year  of 
his  age,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Pronty,  parish  priest  of 
Killashandra,  where  he  lived  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  functions  fior  the  space  of  57  years. 8 
Could  he  have  been  a  relative  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte  of  Haworth  ? 

ALFRED  MOT.ONY. 


STRODE'S  REGIMENT,   1760-64. — Can  any 
correspondent  of   '  N.   &  Q.'  kindly  inform 
me  where  the  62nd  or  Strode's  Regiment  of 
Foot  was  stationed  from  1760  to  1764  ? 
WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 


COTTON'S    WATERLOO    MUSEUM. 
(10  S.  xii.   141.) 

"  A  mile  before  we  reached  the  ground  we  were 
addressed  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  by  men  who 
offered  to  be  our  guides  over  it ;  women,  too,  with 
relics  of  the  battle,  came  crowding  round  us,  offer- 
ing imperial  eagles,  bullets,  and  brass  buttons  for 
sale." 

Thus  wrote  Mrs.  Trollope  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  this 
harvesting  of  relics  from  the  dead,  begun 
within  a  few  weeks  of  18  June,  1815,  had 
continued  unrestrained.  There  existed  then 
(and  so  long  as  the  credulous  visitor  wishes 
to  purchase  there  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided) innumerable  fictitious  relics,  but  the 
lamentable  fact  remains  that  for  many 
decades  the  field  of  Waterloo  has  been 
ransacked,  and  even  some  of  its  graves 
disturbed,  to  furnish  "  objects  of  interest  " 
for  enthusiasts  and  the  organizers  of 
museums. 

The  forthcoming  sale  of  Cotton's  Museum 
and  its  associated  "  Hotel  du  Musee  "  has 
been  noticed  by  MR.  W.  P.  COURTNEY  at 
the  above  reference.  Although  Cotton 
fought  in  the  battle,  and  continued  to 
reside  at  Mont  St.  Jean  afterwards,  it  was 
not  until  1835  that  he  adopted  the  profession 
of  guide,  and  between  that  year  and  his 
death  in  1849  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum 
was  formed.  Exactly  what  Cotton's  occu- 
pation was  during  the  intervening  twenty 
years  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  long  before 
1835  the  personal  relics  and  really  interesting 
momenta  of  the  great  day  had  passed 
beyond  spadewrork.  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley 
in  his  '  Historical  Introduction  '  claims  that 
the  collection  was  begun  soon  after  the 
battle.  This  is  improbable,  and  opposed 
to  Cotton's  own  statement. 

Its  contents  consist  of  objects  which  I 
regard  as  of  small  interest  —  muskets, 
bayonets,  swords,  belts,  stirrup  irons,  horse- 
shoes, buckles,  and  a  few  parts  of  uniforms. 
Mr.  Broadley  writes  : — 

"Not  only  can  its  contents  be  vouched  for  as 
absolutely  genuine,  but  in  some  departments,  such 
as  that  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  they  are  pro- 
bably unrivalled." 
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The  authenticity  of  the  exhibits  cannot  be 
discussed  in  these  pages  ;  let  it  be  agreed 
that  they  are  all  beyond  question :  this 
would  not  justify  the  inclusion  of  such  lots 
as  the  following  : — 

"  Lot  310.  Case  containing  skulls 

"Lot  312.  Skull  and  bones  of  a  British  soldier 
found  near  where  the  last  charge  took  place,  be- 
longing to  the  Horse  Artillery,  and  part  of  the  hair, 
helmet,  chin  straps  and  pieces  of  jacket  with 
buttons. 

"Lot  313.  Skull  found  near  La  Belle  Alliance  in 
1899  ;  three  sabre-cuts  are  to  be  seen  on  it,  &c. 

"Lot  314.  Tibia  with  a  bullet  under  the  knee; 
found  near  Papelatte." 

In  1890  the  organizer  of  this  museum  was, 
we  are  informed,  disinterred,  and  his 
skeleton  placed  in  the  Waterloo  Crypt  at 
Evere.  At  least  equal  honour  and  reve- 
rential interment  should  have  been  accorded 
to  the  poor  fragments  just  mentioned. 
A  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
exhibitor  and  the  exhibited,  although  all 
were  presumably  heroes  in  the  day  of  the 
great  battle. 

The  importance  of  the  collection  in  its 
entirety  has  been  much  over-estimated,  and 
the  United  Service  Museum  could  have  no 
possible  use  for  nine-tenths  of  its  exhibits. 
One  entry  in  the  catalogue  calls  for  notice. 
Lot  317  is  "  a  pair  of  Napoleon's  silver  spurs, 
taken  from  his  carriage,  stamped  with 
crown  and  N."  These  were  exhibited  with 
the  carriage  and  its  numerous  fittings  by 
William  Bullock  at  the  London  Museum, 
Piccadilly,  1816.  When  this  excellent  show- 
man, acting  as  his  own  auctioneer,  offered 
his  collections  for  sale  on  the  premises,  the 
spurs  formed  lot  68,  on  Saturday,  1  May, 
1819  :  "  Pair  of  Napoleon's  Spurs,  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage." 

There  is  hardly,  I  think,  occasion  for  the 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  in  the  press  on  these 
relics  of  Waterloo.  We  have  had  such  in 
plenty,  and  of  greater  importance,  in  London. 
Thus  the  Waterloo  Museum  at  97,  Pall  Mall, 
was  established  in  1815,  although  the  first 
edition  of  its  catalogue  is  dated  the  year 
following.  It  was  the  enterprise  of  a  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  cutler  of  St.  James's  Street, 
and  its  189  exhibits,  although  not  all 
identified  as  having  been  picked  up  on  the 
battle-field,  were  of  great  interest.  Com- 
menting on  it,  '  The  Picture  of  London ' 
(1816,  p.  652)  says:  "The  splendid  results 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ....  have  led  to 
various  displays  in  London  calculated  to 
gratify  the  popular  feelings."  This  may 
refer  to  other  exhibitions  of  relics,  but  pro- 
bably the  London  Museum  and  the  Pano- 
ramas in  the  Strand  and  at  Leicester  Square 


are  meant.  1  have  not  ascertained  the 
duration  of  this  earliest  Waterloo  Museum, 
but  some  of  its  treasures  migrated  to 
the  Gothic  Hall,  Pall  Mall  (Catalogue, 
4th  edition,  1819  ;  6th  edition,  1820)  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Christie  dispersed  that  "  Grand 
Exhibition  of  Military  Antiquities "  by  a 
succession  of  sales  commencing  21  March, 
1821,  these  relics,  included  in  the  third 
portion,  "were  withdrawn  by  the  proprietor." 
That  is  William  Upcott's  endorsement  on 
an  annotated  copy  of  the  Catalogue  before 
me. 

The  relics  reappeared  at  the  Royal 
Armoury,  7,  Haymarket,  which  opened  about 
this  date,  next  to  the  theatre  ;  but  how 
they  were  subsequently  disposed  of  I  cannot 
at  present  say.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


HOLDERNESS    FAMILIES     (10    S.     xii.     149). 

— The  following  notes  on  the  family  of 
Pearson  of  Holderness  may  be  of  interest  to 
H.  G.  P.  :— 

John  Pierson  of  Ryhill,  in  Holderness, 

married  before  1560  Jane,  daughter  of 

Auchon,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas  Pierson  of 
York,  1612,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Knowles  (Mayor  of  Hedon  four 
times  between  1573  and  1582),  and  had 
issue  a  son  and  heir,  Richard  Pierson  of 
Ryhill,  living  1612.  He,  or  possibly  his  son 
Richard  Pierson,  died  2  Aug.,  1695,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Hull. 

A  Samuel  Pearson  of  Ryhill  married  in 
1654  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Christopher  Gower 
(who  d.  1653). 

Elizabeth  Pearson  married  Lawrence 
Raines  of  Burton  Pidsea,  who  d.  1631. 

Thomas  Pearson  was  Recorder  of  Hedon 
1604,  and  J.P.  for  the  East  Riding  in  1625. 

John  Pearson,  alias  Symson,  married  in 
1583  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Christopher  Teny- 
son  of  Ryhill  (who  d.  1580),  great-grand- 
father of  Archbishop  Tenison. 

Richard  Pierson  of  Ryhill,  living  1558, 
had  issue  Peter,  John,  Anne,  and  Jenet. 
This  John,  second  son,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  John  Pierson  first  above  named, 
who  is  also  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Agnes 
Tennyson,  widow  of  John  Tennyson  of 
Kayingham,  1563.  The  bequests  are  to 
John  and  to  Jane  and  "  her  four  children." 

Peter  Pearson  of  Camerton  d.  July,  1557. 

John  Pearson  of  Sutton  d.  1429. 

Alice  Pearson  of  Sutton,  d.  between  1440 
and  1447. 

John  Pearson  of  Kayingham  died  1517. 

Peter  Pearson  of  Coniston  d.  1619. 
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John  Pearson  the  Elder,  of  Ryhill  (pro- 
bably the  first  above  named),  d.  1614.  Arms 
were  granted  to  Pierson  of  Ryhill  by  St. 
George :  "  Az,  three  stars  ppr.  between 
two  poles  wavy  ermine  "  (Poulson). 

John  Pearson  had  lands  in  Ryhill  and 
Camerton  in  1557. 

Robert  Pearson,  viv.  1549,  married  Mar- 
gery, and  had  Thomas  Pearson,  his  son  and 
heir. 

There  are  several  Pearson  wills  in  York 
of  the  fifteenth  and  following  centuries. 

The  Auchons  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
stantial people.  Thomas  Auchon  was 
Vice-Admiral  of  Hull,  and  of  Yorkshire 
1560-64.  Richard  Auchon  is  described  as 
"  gentleman  "  in  his  will,  1589  ;  and  George 
Auchon,  who  died  1615,  is  described  as 
"  yeoman." 

All  the  places  named  above  are  in  Holder- 
ness,  and  contiguous  to  Ryhill,  which  was  the 
chief  home  of  the  Pearson  family  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  SIGMA  TATT. 

Poulson's  *  History  of  Holderness,'  in 
two  volumes,  at  ii.  368  says  :  "  The  Pier- 
sons  of  Ryhill  were  early  located  here." 
In  1604  Mr.  John  Holme  of  Camerton,  by 
will  dated  8  Jan.,  1604,  leaves  the  tuition 
of  his  daughter  Ann  to  Dyonis,  wife  of  John 
Pearson  of  Ryall.  In  St.  George's  Visita- 
tion of  Yorkshire,  1612,  there  is  a  short 
Pearson  pedigree.  Richard  Pierson  of  Ryall, 
buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Hull,  died  2  Aug., 
1695.  Ryhill  or  Ryall  is  in  the  parish  of 
Burstwick. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Park  of  Hedon  wrote 
a  history  of  that  town.  At  p.  271  he  says, 
"  In  Torre's  Peculiars  the  name  of  Dr. 
Pearson  appears  as  Vicar  of  Preston  in 
1695  "  ;  and  at  p.  99,  "  A  William  Pearson 
was  bailiff  of  Hedon  in  1710,  and  a  William 
Pearson  was  also  bailiff  in  1716."  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Alan  Park  of  Hedon  for  the 
information.  WILLIAM  BETHELL. 

For  Pearson  or  Peirson  Dr.  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Rouge  Croix,   refers  in  '  The  Genealogist's 
Guide  '  (1893)  to  the  following  : — 
Burke's  '  Patrician,'  vi.  407. 
Surtees  Society,  xxxvi.  76. 
Berry's  '  Kent  Genealogies,'  493. 
Burke's  '  Commoners,'  i,  380  ;  *  Landed  Gentry,'  2. 
Foster's  'Visitations  of  Yorkshire,'  559. 
Foster's  '  Lancashire  Pedigrees.' 
Harleian  Society,  viii,  225. 
Ord's  '  History  of  Cleveland.' 

'Visitations    of    Staffordshire,    1614   and    1663-4,' 
William  Salt  Society,  232. 

'  D.N.B.'  has  twenty-six  or  so  of  the  name, 
variously  spelt.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


The  following  references  may  be  of 
interest : — 

Holderness  wills  in  the  Transactions  of  the  East 
Riding  Antiq.  Soo.,  vol.  x.  (1902-3). 

'  Holderness  and  the  Holdernessians  :  a  few  Notes 
on  the  History,  Topography,  Dialect,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  District,'  1878. 

'Holderness  and  Hullshire,  by  Tindall  J.  Wil- 
d  ridge. 

'  Ocellum  Promontorium '  and  '  The  Church  and 
Priory  of  Swine  in  Holderness,'  both  by  Thomas 
Thompson. 

'  Holderness  :  Historic  Facts  relative  to  the  Port 
and  Market  Town  of  Ravenspurne.' 

Aldborough  and  Atwick  Parish  Registers. 

Smith's  '  Reliquire  Isurianse.' 

Bilton  of  Bilton  pedigree  in  Poulson's  'Holder- 
ness.' 

Monceaux  of  Barmston,  ibid. 

Beeford  brass  of  T.  Tonge,  rector  1472,  B.  Mus. 
MSS.  Dept.  32,490,  H.  17. 

Burstwick  in  Holderness,  see  '  Descr.  Catalogue  of 
Anc.  Deeds  in  Public  Record  Office,'  vol.  i.  p.  40 
(A.  355),  and  vol.  iv.,  6967. 

Brandsburton  Sepulchral  Brasses,  1364,  1397, 
Add.  MS.  B.  Mus.  32,481,  W.  1-3;  32,490  A.  6. 

Extracts  from  the  Parish  Registers  of  Drypool, 
by  W.  C.  Boulter,  Reliquary,  vol.  x.  p.  54  and  vol.  xi. 
p?  88,  1870. 

Garton  Parish  Registers. 

'Account  of  Hornsea  in  Holderness,'  by E.  W. B., 
12mo,  Hull,  1847. 

George  Galfield's  '  Guide  to  Printed  Books  and 
Manuscripts  relating  to  English  and  Foreign 
Heraldry  and  Genealogy,'  1892. 

'  Pedigrees  of  the  County  Families  of  Yorkshire/ 
Reliquary,  vol.  xv.  (1874-5),  p.  181. 

Paver's  MS.  pedigrees. 

Hunter's  '  Familiae  Minorum  Gentium,' 

Yorkshire  Genealogy :  containing  Pedigrees  and 
Notes  from  the  Visitations  of  1563,  1584-1585,  1565- 
1566,  MSS.  Dept.  B.  Mus.,  24,473,  by  Joseph  Hunter. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

HANGING  ALIVE  IN  CHAINS  (10  S.  xi.  221, 
303,  404,  472).— The  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
on  this  subject  led  me,  when  recently  in  the 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  peruse  a  pamphlet  which  would  otherwise 
have  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  entitled 
'  Hanging  not  Punishment  enough  for 
Murthers,  Highway-men,  and  House 
Breakers,'  and  is  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
(London,  printed  for  A.  Baldwin,  Warwick 
Lane,  1701).  The  press-mark  is  E.e.  12.  11. 
(24). 

In  the  introductory  note  to  the  reader 
the  author  states  that  the  late  villainous 
attempts  to  set  houses  on  fire  "  to  rob  'em  " 
is  such  a  provocation  as  to  engage  every 
man's  indignation  against  such  profligate 
wretches  to  endeavour  to  root  them  out 
as  lost  to  all  sense  of  humanity  and  good 
nature.  Such  horrid  practices  will,  he  says, 
justify  the  utmost  resentment,  and  they 
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who  are  arrived  at  that  high  pitch  of  wicked- 
ness ought  not  to  breathe  the  common  air 
with  other  men. 

The  treatise  itself  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  laws  are  far  too 
favourable  to  murderers,  highwaymen,  and 
housebreakers,  and  are  insufficient  even 
though  they  extend  to  death,  since  the 
form  of  death  the  law  enjoins  is  found 
unable  to  deter  them.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
roads  would  not  be  pestered  with  that 
wicked  generation  of  men,  nor  the  session 
papers  monthly,  and  the  public  press  daily, 
be  full  of  so  many  relations  of  robberies 
and  murders  ;  nor  would  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  travelling  be  destroyed,  as 
it  is  now  by  being  so  dangerous  and  unsafe. 
The  writer  then  refers  to  the  frequent 
interruptions  to  trade  and  business  caused 
by  the  robbery  of  packets  and  the  inter- 
ception of  letters  of  correspondence  and 
advice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insecurity  of 
sending  Exchequer  and  Bank  bills  by  the 
public  conveyances  ;  and  he  asks  whether 
it  is  not  fit,  since  men  have  grown  so  much 
more  incorrigible  than  in  their  forefathers' 
days,  that  good  men  should  grow  less  merciful 
to  them.  He  says  that  if  some  remedy 
be  not  found,  people  will  shortly  not  dare 
to  travel  in  England  unless,  as  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  it  be  in  large  companies,  and 
armed  ;  and  he  argues  that  if  hanging  will 
not  restrain  the  robbers,  hanging  in  chains 
and  starving  them,  or  (if  murderers  at  the 
same  time,  or  night  incendiaries)  breaking 
them  on  the  wheel,  or  whipping  them  to 
death  (an  old  Roman  punishment),  might 
do  so. 

To  get  over  the  difficulty  that  torments 
so  unusual  in  England  may  appear  un- 
reasonable, it  is  suggested  that  a  few  ex- 
amples would  be  so  terrifying  that  the  law 
would  seldom  be  put  in  execution.  The 
author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
his  design  is  not  that  man's  blood  should  be 
shed,  but  that  it  should  not,  for  he  verily 
believes  that  for  five  men  condemned  and 
executed  "  now,"  you  would  hardly  have 
one  then  ;  and  he  enforces  the  maxim  of 
the  Civil  Law  that  in  criminal  cases  men 
should  not  be  condemned  unless  the  evidence 
be  clearer  than  the  mid-day  sun. 

The  author  then  considers  various  other 
modes  of  punishment,  such  as  sending  the 
offenders  to  be  exchanged  for  captives  in 
Barbary,  branding  them  on  the  forehead, 
condemning  them  to  perpetual  slavery  at 
home,  or  setting  them  to  work  in  Welsh 
mines  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  al] 
these  suggestions,  the  author  hardly  ventures 


to  expect  that  what  he  offers  will  convince 
the  world,  though  he  expresses  the  modest 
hope  that  "  he  may  provoke  some  one  to 
promote  somewhat  more  useful  than  h& 
bias  done." 

GEO.  RUTTEB  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 
22,  Causton  Road,  Highgate. 

COCKBUBNSPATH  :       MAXWELL     (10     S.      X. 

430  ;  xi.  72,  212,  335,  436).— Knowing  SIB 
HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  to  be  an  expert  and 
usually  accurate  Gaelic  etymologist,  I  arn 
surprised  that  he  thinks  Hogshillock  must 
be  a  hybrid  if  the  first  part  is  Gaelic.  No 
old  Gaelic  names  are  really  hybrid,  though 
many  modern  names  are,  and  many  look 
like  hybrids.  I  suppose  SIB  HEBBEBT  does 
not  regard  his  name  as  a  hybrid.  I  do  not. 
I  think  it  represents  Baile  Maigh,  farm  town 
in  a  plain,  coming  from  baile,  town,  and 
maigh,  genitive  of  magh,  plain.  Baile  had 
been  corrupted,  as  often  happened,  into 
well,  and  put  last.  Then  maigh  had  been 
put  first,  as  being  the  qualifying  word,  in  the 
English  way,  and,  being  supposed  to  be 
the  possessive  of  a  personal  name,  s  had  been 
added  to  it,  thus  producing  Maighswell,. 
lapsing  into  Maxwell. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  what  happened 
in  very  many  cases  with  Gaelic  names. 
Hogshillock  had  originally  been  Tulach  Og, 
little  hillock,  from  tulach,  knoll,  and  og* 
little.  Tulach  had  been  translated  and  put 
last,  and  og  had  been  put  first,  with  s  added 
because  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  personal 
name  in  the  possessive.  This  produced 
Ogshillock  which  had  become  Hogshillock. 
The  name  Ogg  means  little,  as  does  Hogg, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  sheep,  though 
a  Hogg  called  himself  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  hogg  means  a  young  or  small  sheep. 
In  Aberdeenshire  we  have  Ogston  as  th& 
name  of  a  farm,  meaning  small  town  ;  and 
on  the  coast  there  is  an  inlet  called  Little 
Yoag's  Haven.  Yoags  is  a  translation  of 
yoag,  for  og,  small. 

SIB  HEBBEBT  is  right  in  saying  that  in 
Gaelic  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  last 
part,  a  few  short  adjectives  going  first  and 
carrying  the  accent.  This  rule  had  been 
invariably  obeyed  in  Gaelic  times,  but  it  is 
departed  from  in  several  names,  the  meaning 
of  which  has  been  forgotten.  Take  for 
examples  the  names  of  a  former  Premier 
and  our  present  one.  I  think  Balfour  is 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  England, 
but  as  a  place-name  it  is  on  the  last  in 
Scotland.  It  represents  baile,  farm  town, 
and  feoir,  genitive  of  feur,  grass.  Some- 
think  four  represents  /war,  cold,  bleak. 
I  do  not,  for  some  places  of  the  name  are 
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sheltered  and  warm.  Asquith,  Ayscough 
(pronounced  Askew),  Ainscough,  Ascot,  and 
Escott  are,  I  suppose,  all  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  though  they 
ought  to  have  it  on  the  last,  because  it 
qualifies  the  first.  They  represent  eas, 
Gaelic,  water  or  stream,  and  cuith,  genitive 
of  cuith,  cowfold  ;  and  they  had  been  given 
to  hamlets  or  farms  beside  a  stream  flowing 
past  a  place  where  cows  were  folded  to  rest 
and  be  milked  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
From  the  places  the  names  were  transferred 
to  residents  at  them.  Gaelic  was  once 
spoken  in  England,  and  several  other  names 
have  been  derived  from  cuith. 

JOHN  MILNE,  LL.D. 
Aberdeen. 

HOCKTIDE     AT    HEXTON     (10     S.     xi.     488; 

xii.  71,  139). — The  eighteenth-century  idea 
about  the  etymology  of  Hocktide  may  be 
worth  recording  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

In  a  review  of  a  book  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Denne,  which  appeared  in  The  Monthly 
Review  for  the  year  1786,  there  is  quoted  an 
explanation  of  the  etymology  of  Hocktide. 
On  p.  73  is  this  passage  : — 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Denne  enquires,  in  this  entertain- 
ing memoir,  concerning  the  original  of  Hocktyde, 
or  Hokeday,  formerly  celebrated  in  this  county. 
The  opinion  that  it  was  intended  in  commemoration 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  King 
Ethelred,  is  wholly  discarded:  but  greater 
probability  is  allowed  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  followed 
by  a  deliverance  of  the  English  from  the  servitude 
in  which  they  had  been  kept  by  the  Danes;  to 
which  Mr.  Denne  adds  a  remark  that  it  might  have 
some  particular  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which 


by 

the  name ;  Hochzeit  being,  he  says,  to  this  day  the 
German  word  for  a  wedding." 

C.    NlCHOLLS. 
Stevenage. 

I  might  perhaps  have  suggested  in  the 
first  place  that  "  hock  "  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
7&oc=hook  ;  but  that  it  is  an  abbreviated 
pronunciation,  since  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  "  hoketide  "  or  "  hokeday  "  is  the  older 

spelling:  "  Thenne  the  tyraunt with 

hokes  and  crochettis  of  yron  dyde  do  tere 
theyr  flessh  "  ('  Gold.  Leg.,'  134/4).  See 
also  Fosbroke,  'Ency.  Antiq.,'  1843,  vol.  ii. 
p.  646,  where  the  "  hokes "  are  identified 
with  "  hocking  "  on  St.  Blaze's  Day  (3  Feb.). 

Brand  says  our  ancient  authorities  for  the 
mention  of  Hoctide  are — 1.  Matthew  of 
Westm.,  p.  307,  "Die  Lunae  ante  le  Hokeday." 
2.  '  Monast.  Anglic.,'  old  ed.,  i.  104,  "  A  die 
quae  dicitur  Hokedai  usque  ad  festum  S. 


Michaelis."  3.  An  instrument  in  Rennet's 
4  Paroch.  Antiq.'  dated  1363,  which  speaks 
of  a  period  between  Hoke  Day  and  St. 
Martin's  Day.  4.  A  chartulary  at  Caen, 
cited  by  Du  Cange,  p.  1150,  in  which  a 
period  between  "flocedie  usque  ad  Aug- 
ustum "  is  mentioned.  5.  An  Inspeximus 
in  Madox's  'Formulare,'  p.  225,  dated 
42  Ed.  III.,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
"  die,  Martis  proximo  post  quindenam 
Paschae  qui  vocatur  Hokeday "  ('  Popul. 
Antiq.,'  Bohn,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  186). 

Cowel  in  his  *  Law  Dictionary '  has  the 
following  : — 

"In  '  Monast.  Ang.  part  2,  folio  550,  it  is  said, 
Inter  alia — senescallus  Cur.  de  la  Hele  habebit  de 
celerario  quinq  ;  albos  panes,  &c.  Et  ad  le  Hokeday 
totidem." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

BRUGES  :    ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.   x. 
408,  473;    xi.  74,   134,  254,  318).— In  refer- 
ence to  the  dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  this 
word  may  I  also  quote  the  following  lines  ? 
In  Bruges  town  is  many  a  street.— Wordsworth. 
Bruges  I  saw  attired  with  golden  light. 

Wordsworth. 
Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee. 

Southey. 

J.  FOSTER  PALM.  R. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  church 
of  South  Tawton,  1570,  occurs  an  item  in 
which  the  spelling — no  doubt  of  this  place- 
name — yields  some  evidence  as  to  its  pro- 
nunciation at  that  period,  viz.  :  "  One  cloth 
of  sattyn  of  bridgs  for  the  comm'yn  table." 

E.  L.-W. 

'  OLD  TARLTON'S  SONG  ' :  "  THE  KING  or 
FRANCE  WITH  FORTY  THOUSAND  MEN  "  (10  S. 
viii.  188,  235,  277,  494). — In  my  query  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Halliwell 
in  his  edition  of  '  Tarlton's  Jests  '  says  that 
the  nursery  song  about  the  King  of  France 
and  his  forty  thousand  men,  "which  probably 
alludes  to  some  historical  event,  originated 
with  Tarlton." 

I  should  like  to  supplement  the  answers 
given  to  my  query  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  12  May,  1620,  from 
James  Howell  at  Paris  to  Sir  James  Croft, 
describing  the  death  on  Friday,  14  May, 
1610,  of  King  Henri  IV.  ('Epistolse 
Hoelianse  ')  : — • 

'France,  as  all  Christendom  besides  (for  there 
was  then  a  truce  'twixt  Spain  and  the  Hollander), 
was  in  a  profound  peace,  and  had  continued  so 
twenty  years  together  when  Henry  the  fourth  fell 
upon  some  great  martiall  designe,  the  bottom 
whereof  is  not  known  to  this  day ;  and  being  rich 
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<for  he  had  heap'd  up  in  the  Bastile  a  mount  of  gold 
that  was  as  high  as  a  lance)  he  levied  a  huge  army 
of  40,000  men,  whence  came  the  song — 

The  King  of  France  with  fourty  thousand  men— 
and  upon  a  sudden  he  put  this  army  in  perfect 
equipage,  and  some  say  he  invited  oiir  Prince  Henry 
to  come  unto  him  to  be  a  sharer  in  his  exploit.  But 
going  one  afternoon  to  the  Bastile  to  see  his 
treasure  and  ammunition,  his  coach  stopp'd 
suddenly,  by  reason  of  some  colliers  arid  other  carts 
that  were  in  that  narow  street,  whereupon  one 
Ravillac,  a  lay  Jesuit  (who  had  a  whole  twelve- 
month watch'd  opportunity  to  do  the  act),  put  his 
foot  boldly  upon  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  coach, 
and  with  a  long  knife  stretch'd  himself  over  their 
shouldiers  who  were  in  the  boot  of  the  coach,  and 
reach'd  the  king  at  the  end,  and  stab'd  him  right  in 
the  left  side  to  the  heart,  and  pulling  out  the  fatal 
steel,  redoubled  his  thrust." 

The  "great  martiall  designe "  of  1609-K 
was  the  resolution  of  Henri  IV.  to  make  war 
on  the  Regents  of  the  Netherlands  because 
they  protected  his  runaway  subject  Charlotte 
Marguerite  Montmorency,  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  carried  his  wife 
away  from  France  because  Henri  IV.  was 
trying  to  seduce  her.  The  King  was  furious, 
and  even  Sully  could  not  make  him  see  that 
his  anger  was  disgusting  to  all  reasonable 
people.  He  placed  6,000  hired  Swiss  in- 
fantry under  the  Duke  of  Rohan  ;  a  grand 
train  of  artillery  was  under  Sully 's  son, 
the  Marquis  de  Rosny  ;  30,000  other  troops 
were  being  levied,  and  Maurice  of  Nassau 
and  the  Dutch  were  quite  ready  to  begin 
another  war  for  the  sake  of  Cleves  and  Juliers 
(see  Miss  Yonge's  '  Cameos,'  Sixth  Series, 
pp.  57,  58). 

As  Richard  Tarlton  died  in  the  year  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  1588,  he  cannot  have 
jested  about  the  events  of  twenty  years 
later,  1609-10,  and  the  couplet  was  fathered 
on  him  in  the  '  Pigge's  Corantoe  '  of  1642, 
perhaps  as  being  a  well-known  jester. 

G.  A.  M. 

MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND  :  INSCRIPTIONS 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  (10  S.  xi.  463  ; 
xii.  15).— The  text  of  the  '  Elegia '  is  given 
in  a  more  intelligible  fashion  by  Dyce  in  his 
edition  of  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Skelton,'  1843  (pp.  195-6),  where  the  last 
line  begins  "  Ceu  Juvenalis  avet"  "  Fagoli- 
doros  "  is  presumably  taken  from  Jerome's 
Preface  to  Ezekiel,  ad  fin.  :  "  Si  autem 
amici  mei  et  hunc  subsannaverint ;  dicite 
eis  quod  nemo  eos  compellat  ut  scribant. 
Sed  vereor  ne  illud  eis  eveniat  quod  Grsece 
significantius  dicitur,  ut  vocentur  <f>ayo\oi- 
Sopoi,  quod  est,  manducantes  sannas." 
The  use  of  the  word  in  the  inscription  need 
present  no  difficulty.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Europaischer  Hot',  Wildungen 


"  HEN  AND  CHICKENS  "  SIGN  (10  S.  xii.  28, 
94). — The  following  are  from  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser's  '  Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and 
War-Cries,'  1870  : — 

"James  III  (1460).  A  hen  with  her  chickens 
under  her  wing.  Non  dormit  qui  custodit" — P.  233, 
s.v.  Scotland. 

"A  hen  with  her  chickens.  Servatque  fovetque, 
'  She  preserves  and  fosters,'  was  also  among  the 
devices  of  this  queen." — P.  120,  s.v.  Catherine  de 
Medicis  (d.  1589),  Queen  of  Henry  II.,  three  times 
Regent  of  France. 

A  foot-note  says  "  On  a  medal."  The 
reverse  of  this  medal,  dated  1582,  with  this 
motto,  is  pictured  in  '  La  France  Metallique,' 
par  Jacques  de  Bie,  1634,  plate  60,  and  is 
described  in  the  '  Explication,'  p.  181. 
It  represents  a  hen  sitting  on  her  chickens, 
and  striking  with  her  wing  at  a  serpent. 
According  to  '  Historic  Devices,'  p.  129, 

"Mary  de  Medicis,  second  wife  ot  Henry  IV., 
when  declared  regent  to  her  son,  caused  to  be 
embroidered  on  the  hocquetons  of  her  archers  an 
eagle  crowned,  covering  its  little  ones  with  its 
wings.  Motto,  Tegit  virtute  minores." 

"  Hocqueton "  ("hoqueton")  was  a  tunic 
worn  by  the  archers  dating  from  Charles  V. 
of  France. 

The  reverse  of  a  medal  of  this  queen,  with 
this  motto,  dated  1611,  appears  in  'La 
France  Metallique,'  plate  104,  described  on 
p.  312  of  the  '  Explication.'  A  pelican  pecks 
and  opens  its  breast  so  that  it  may  feed  its 
young  with  the  drops  of  blood. 

I  have  found  in  '  La  France  Metauique  ' 
no  example  of  the  hen  and  chickens  earlier 
than  that  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Accord- 
ing to  *  Historic  Devices,'  James  III.  of 
Scotland  adopted  the  device  about  120  years 
earlier. 

In     '  La    France    Metallique '    plate     78 

Explication,'  p.   232)  is  the  reverse  of  a 
medal    of   Henry   III.,    dated    1585,    motto 
'  Degeneres  sol  arguit."     It  represents  an 
eagle  on  a  high  rock,  spreading  its  wings  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  towards  which 
he  directs  the  eyes  of  her  young,   whom 
she  casts  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,   so 
jhat  she  may  see  whether  their  eyes  wink, 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  brightness  of 
ihe  sun's  light. 

Ibid.,  plate  105  ('  Explication,'  p.  315)  is 
he  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Maria  Medicea 
Mary     de    Medicis),     dated     1612,     motto 
'Meos   ad  sidera   tollo."      This  represents 
a  bird  of  paradise  (or  chameleon  of  the  air) 
arrying  three  of  her  young  on  her  back, 
ind  in  rapid  flight  raising  them  to  the  highest 
egion  of  the  air,  where  she  seems  to  hold 
hem  poised,  so  that  they  may  be  bathed 
in   the   celestial   influences :     her    feet    are 
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hidden  by  her  feathers,  or  do  not  appear, 
which  conduces  to  the  vulgar  error  that  this 
bird  is  deprived  of  them  by  nature. 

In  '  Caroli  Ruaei  e  Societate  Jesu  Car- 
minum  Libri  Quatuor,  Editio  sexta.  Lutetise 
Parisiorum,'  1754,  is  a  poem  addressed  to 
Jean  Baptiste  'Colbert,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  device  "Aquila  cum  pullis,"  with  the 
motto  "  loui  educat  "  (p.  159). 

It  is,  I  think,  not  improbable  that  the  sign 
of  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens  "  was  derived 
from  a  device  or  devices  such  as  I  have  cited. 

For  a  Devonshire  legend  of  a  black  hen 
and  her  chickens  see  '  Faiths  and  Folk-lore,' 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  1905,  i.  313.  It  is 
quoted  from  *  N.  &  Q.,'  but  without  parti- 
cular reference.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

"  NOLI  ALTUM  SAPEBE  "  (10  S.  xii.  168). — 
These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  De 
Imitatione  Christi,'  by  Thomas  a  Kemp  is. 
I  give  the  whole  sentence,  so  that  the  mean- 
ing may  be  more  easily  grasped  :  "  Noli 
altum  sapere,  sed  ignorantiam  tuam  magis 
fatere  "  (Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.,  3).  The  words  in 
question  are  usually  printed  in  italics,  as 
they  are  founded  on  St.  Paul's  expression 
"  non  alta  sapientes  "  (Epist.  ad  Romanes, 
xii.  16).  JOHN  T.  CUBBY. 

The  words  "  Noli  altum  sapere  "  are  taken 
from  the  Vulgate,  Romans  xi.  20. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
[  W.  A.  C.  also  refers  to  Rom.  xi.  20.] 

"  ENTENTE  COBDIALE  "  (10  S.  viii.  168  ; 
ix.  194,  338,  418,  472;  x.  37,  178).— All 
the  replies  yet  given  appear  to  agree  that 
the  first  known  use  of  this  phrase  is  to 
be  found  in  the  early  forties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  a  friend  has  supplied 
me  with  an  extract  from  the  copy  now 
preserved  at  the  India  Office  of  the  Dutch 
records  at  the  Hague,  which  carries  it  back 
just  two  centuries  beyond  that  date.  This 
is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Dutch 
Governor-General  at  Batavia  to  the  "  Bewint- 
kebbers "  (directors)  at  Amsterdam,  under 
date  15 Dec.,  1657  (D.CXIII;  vol.  xxi.,  MSS.) 

"The  reception  of  our  factor  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  very  friendly,  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  residence  at  Palembang  (Sumatra)  he  fanciec 
that  the  chiefs  were  less  cordial  and  that  they 
intended  to  murder  him.  So  that  he  left  abruptly 
without  waiting  for  the  answer  he  had  written  to 
the  Pangeran  (chief).  Whilst  the  factor  was  at 
Palembang  the  natives  sent  a  warlike  expedition  to 
the  island  of  Banca  to  subdue  the  rebels,  but  they 
were  ignominiously  driven  back.  It  seems  that 
there  is  much  cordial  entente  between  the  people  o: 
Bantoun,  Jambi,  Palembang,  and  Johore." 

AXFBED    F.    ROBBINS. 


ST.  BABBABA'S  EMBLEMS  (10  S.  xii.  168). 
— HELGA   will   find   a   full   account    of   St. 
Barbara,  and  the  various  emblems  portrayed 
n  the  numerous  representations  of  her,   in 
The    Calendar    of    the    Anglican    Church 
[llustrated,'     published     by     John     Henry 
Parker,    Oxford  and  London,    185L        The 
name  of  the  author,  or  editor  as  he  calls 
limself,  is  not  disclosed.         F.  DE  H.  L. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  to  which 
ST.  SWITHIN  directed  attention  at  10  S.  x. 
373,  gives  an  illustration  of  St.  Barbara  with 
the  chalice  and  Host,  after  Holbein  ;  and 
another  of  the  saint  with  her  peacock's 
feather,  after  Michael  Coxis  (Munich  Gallery). 
Concerning  the  feather  the  talented  author 
observes  that  in  two  pictures  (Old  German) 
it  is  distinctly  a  white  ostrich  feather ; 
while  in  others  it  is  equally  distinctly  a 
peacock's.  In  a  Madonna  picture  by 
Vander  Goes  the  Virgin  is  seated  with  the 
Child  on  her  knee  ;  "  two  angels  crown  her, 
and ....  on  the  left  is  St.  Barbara ....  holding 
a  peacock's  feather  in  her  hand." 

Among  many  engravings  of  her  martyr- 
dom, there  is  one  very  curious  and  beautiful 
old  print,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  which 
Dioscorus  is  in  the  very  act  of  striking  off 
her  head,  and  in  the  tower  window  is  depicted 
the  sacramental  cup.  In  the  Berlin  Gallery 
there  is  a  very  fine  single  figure  of  St. 
Barbara  holding  her  cup  and  wafer,  by 
Ghirlandajo.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

THE  "  STBAWBEBBY  HILL  "  CATALOGUE 
(10  S.  vii.  461,  517). — There  are  further 
differences  between  the  two  issues  of  Robins's 
Sale  Catalogue,  which  evidently  escaped 
the  notice  of  MB.  E.  P.  MEBBITT  when  he 
prepared  his  excellent  bibliographical  note. 
According  to  No.  1,  the  first  issue,  the  sixth 
day's  sale  terminated  with  lot  148  ;  but  the 
second  issue,  No.  2,  correctly  shows  that 
160  lots  were  disposed  of  that  day.  Imme- 
diately following  this  is  the  announcement 
respecting  the  sale  of  the  prints.  In  No.  1 
it  is  a  brief  note  occupying  one  page,  but 
in  No.  2  "  Preliminary  Remarks,"  describ- 
ing the  collection  at  some  length,  fill  two 
and  a  half  pages.  "S.  W."  is  the  compiler 
of  this  epitome  ;  the  initials  suggest  Wood- 
burn,  the  print-dealer. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  days'  sales  were 
held  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  catalogue. 
MB.  MEBBITT  has  presumably  confused 
the  print  collection  with  these  in  writing  : 
"  The  collections  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
days'  sales  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
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dispersal  extended  over  ten  days."  So  the 
4  .ZEdes  Strawberrianae  '  is  correct  as  a  record 
of  purchasers  and  prices,  and  further  con- 
firmation is  provided  by  The  Morning  Post, 
which  printed  full  reports  of  each  day's 
sale. 

The  two  parts  of  the '  ^Edes  Strawberrianae' 
were  compiled  by  J.  H.  Burn  as  well  as 
published  by  him.  Before  me  is  a  bill  by 
him  for  the  various  parts  of  the  Catalogue 
supplied  to  a  client : — 

Bot.  of  J.  H.  Burn, 

102,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

1842.  s.  d. 

Sept.  24th.— Print  Sale  Catalogue      26 

Prices  to  both  Sales        10    6 

Crofton     Croker's     Gooseberry 

Hall 2    0 

The  principal  Catalogue,  costing  7s.  Qd., 
is  not  charged. 

Of    works    describing     Strawberry    Hill, 
I    venture    to    supplement    MR.    MERRITT'S 
note  by  the  following,   extracted  from  the 
sale  catalogue  of  Thomas  Kirkgate's  collec- 
tions, sold  by  King  &  Lochee,  3  Dec.,  1810  : 
Lot  403.  ^Edes  Walpolianae,  1767,  plates. 
Lot  404.  Ditto,   plates  of    Strawberry  Hill,    1770, 

and  Catalogue  priced,  and  a  bill  for 

cleaning  pictures. 
Lot  407.  Description  of  the   Villa  at   Strawberry 

Hill,  small  edition,  scarce,  1774. 
Lot  409. ib.,  large  paper  of  the  small  edition, 

1774. 

Lot  410.  for  shewing  the  House,  very  scarce. 

Lot  411.  large  edition,  plates,  ib.,  1784. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

SCOTTISH  MARKET  CUSTOMS  (10  S.  xii. 
121). — The  interesting  note  under  the  above 
heading  can  be  amplified  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  have  studied  ancient 
church,  borough,  and  other  records  of 
Scotland.  The  demoralizing  results  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
fully  realized,  but  this  crushing  defeat  had 
for  some  years  the  effect  of  stultifying  proper 
administration  of  law,  justice,  and  order. 
Records  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

MR.  LINDSAY  HILSON  refers  to  the  Act  of 
James  IV.,  which  prohibited  fairs  and 
markets  at  kirks  and  in  their  yards.  In 
1538  there  are  letters  forbidding  the  holding 
of  open  markets  in  Cunningham,  an  excep- 
tion being  Irvine,  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  of  "  auld  infeft  in  free  burro  wage." 
Very  much  to  the  point  is  "  laitlie  in  this 
trublus  tyme  sen  the  feild  of  Flowdoun  "  ; 
and  "  Merchandes,  chepman,  and  utheris 
oure  lieges  makis  plane  mercattis  upoun 
all  Sondays  at  paroch  kirkes  "  ;  Kilmarnock 
being  named  with  other  towns.  We  are 
further  informed  that  at  these  markets 


"  hyde,  woll,  skynnis,  meill,  fische,  flesche, 
are  sold,  and  chapman  haldis  plane  buthis 
and  sellis  all  manner  of  small  merchandice 
and  cramry  ware."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
these  dealers  or  merchants  were  so  indepen- 
dent of  law  and  order  that  they  refused  to 
attend  the  ordinary  market-place  on  market 
day.  It  was  also  ordered  that  "  nane  of 
thame  tak  upoun  hand  to  use  merchandes 
at  ony  kirkis  within  Cunningham  uthiris 
nor  meit  and  drink,  except  pure  chepman 
that  beris  thair  pakkis  upoun  their  bakkis." 

That  the  public  markets  of  Edinburgh 
were  held  on  Sunday  as  late  as  1560  is  evi- 
dent from  the  magistrates'  order  that  in 
future  the  market  was  to  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, instead  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  no 
shops  or  taverns  should  be  opened  during 
divine  service,  &c.  There  were  not  any 
fixed  market-places  in  Edinburgh  till  1477, 
when  James  III.,  by  letters  patent,  ordained 
them  to  be  held  in  certain  localities  ;  thus 
the  "  Sautmarket "  was  "to  be  halden  in 
Nudreis  wynde." 

Reference  is  made  by  MR.  HILSON  to 
Hawick  :  the  Act  in  favour  of  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig,  in  1669,  for  two  additional  yearly 
fairs,  provided  "in  all  time  coming  for 
buying  and  selling  of  horse,  nolt,  sheip,  fish, 
flesh,  meill,  malt,  and  all  sort  of  grain,  cloth, 
lining,  and  woollen,  and  all  maner  of 
merchant  wair  "  ;  with  power  to  "  uplift 
the  tolls,"  &c.,  "  as  done  in  other  fairs." 

The  difference  between  "  fairs "  and 
"  markets  "  would  seem  a  little  difficult  to 
specify.  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

Thornton  Heath. 

FREEMAN  ON  GLADSTONE'S  '  STUDIES  ON 
HOMER'    (10   S.    xii.    170). — The    quotation 
wanted  is  to  be  found  in  Freeman's  '  His- 
torical Essays,'  Second  Series,  1880,  p.  94. 
F.  G.  HALEY,  Librarian. 

National  Liberal  Club. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  :  THE  WESTERN 
TOWERS  (10  S.  xii.  64). — I  presume  the 
"  Fleetcraft  "  referred  to  is  Henry  Flitcroffc 
(1697-1769)  the  architect  to  whose  memory 
a  Latin  inscription  was  placed  by  his  son 
on  the  outer  tower  wall  of  Teddington  Church, 
Middlesex.  I  copied  it  thence  in  1886. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  QUOTATIONS  (10 
S.  x.  127,  270,  356,  515  ;  xi.  356). — No.  24, 
"  Salus  civium  •}.  in  legibus  consistit,"  is 
from  Aristotle V£'t  Rhetoric,'  i.  4,^  12,  tv  yap 
rots  VO/AOIS  ecTTlv  17  o~(i)TY)pia  rr)?  TroAcws. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Europaischer  Hof,  Wildungen. 
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"  MATTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN  " 
(10  S.  xii.  47,  95,  154).— I  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy,  and  continued  use,  of  the  second 
version  of  the  children's  riming  prayer  given 
by  Miss  LLOYD.  The  lines  seem  to  me 
exquisitely  comforting  and  trustful.  My 
little  son  repeats  them  nightly. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

The  following  rimes  were  current  in 
Buchan  circa  1 826 :  — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Haud  my  horse  till  I  get  on  ; 
Haud  him  siccar,  haud  him  sair, 
Haud  him  by  the  heid  o'  hair  ! 

This  night  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake , 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

J.  K. 
Hayward's  Heath. 

HERALDIC  :  SHIELDS  FRETTY  AND  ORDI- 
NARIES (10  S.  xi.  349). — Your  correspondent, 
I  think,  will  find  it  is  allowable  to  put  an 
ordinary  of  a  metal  or  a  colour  upon  a  field 
containing  both  a  metal  and  a  colour. 
Recent  popular  books  on  heraldry  go  more 
into  details  such  as  this  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  DIEGO.' 

LORD  BYRON  AND  CAPT.  CRAWLEY  (10  S. 
xii.  49). — As  to  the  date  the  following  may 
be  of  use.  In  October,  1809,  Ithaca  sur- 
rendered to  Commander  George  Crawley, 
of  the  Philomel,  and  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  Capt.  Church.  See  *  Battles  of  the 
British  Navy,'  by  Joseph  Allen,  new  ed., 
1852,  ii.  301.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

YORKSHIRE  SIMILES  (10  S.  xii.  148). — 
In  Leicestershire  and  neighbouring  counties 
"  as  fierce  as  a  maggot "  becomes  "  as 
fierce  as  a  tick."  I  have  often  heard 
"  He  stares  like  a  throttled  earwig "  in 
Lancashire :  this  refers  to  a  startled  or 
any  unusually  fixed  look,  and  is  much 
more  characteristic  than  the  form  given 
by  H.  G.  P.  C.  C.  B. 

The  expression  looking  like  "  a  throttled 
earwig  "  is  common  in  Manchester.  It  is 
applied  to  people  dressed  in  new  clothes 
or  wearing  high  collars.  A  bad  singer  is 
sometimes  described  as  having  "  a  voice 
like  a  throttled  earwig."  O.  J.  SUTTON. 

Manchester. 

JACOB  COLE  (10  S.  xii.  129).— As  the 
eldest  son  of  Jacob  Cole's  eldest  daughter 
I  may  claim  to  be  his  representative,  though 
his  business  came  to  an  end  long  ago.  He 


was  for  many  years  a  guest  welcomed  by 
the  Broderers'  Company,  and  may  have 
written  the  song  cited  at  2  S.  i.  285.  I  will 
inquire.  .  Meanwhile  I  may  refer  your 
correspondent  to  my  query  at  10  S.  ii.  289. 

CHARLES  HIGH  AM.  * 
169,  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

"  SHOT  AT  THE  ROOK  AND  KILLED  THE-, 

CROW"  (10  S.  xii.  147). — One  of  the  earliest 
nursery  rimes  I  remember  is 

All  in  a  row,  bend  the  bow, 
Shoot  at  a  pigeon  and  kill  a  crow. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE* 

HENGLER'S  CIRCUS  :  "  THE  PALLADIUM," 
ARGYLL  STREET,  W.  (10  S.  xii.  47,  116,  173). 
— I  certainly  was  at  fault  in  the  spelling  of 
this  street-name  :  Argyll  is  more  general ;. 
the  '  P.O.D.'  so  gives  it. 

MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY'S  amusing  defence 
of  Walford  and  The  Daily  Chronicle  para- 
graphist  is  entirely  justified,  but  before  any 
contemporary  "  snippet  "  is  transferred  to 
these  pages  it  should  invariably  be  looked 
into  very  closely.  In  fact,  it  is  well  for  it 
to  be  the  text  of  an  "  illuminating  sermon,' r 
if  that  occasions  revision  and  amplification. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

English  Heraldic  Book-Stamps.  By  Cyril  Daven- 
port, V.  D. ,  F.  S.  A.  (Constable  &  Co.) 
THIS  is  a  delightful  book,  and  will  prove  most 
attractive  to  those  of  our  readers — and  there  are- 
many  of  them — who  are  interested  in  genealogy  or 
heraldry. 

Book-stamps  must  not  be  confused  with  book- 
plates. The  book-stamp  appears  to  have  been 
largely  in  vogue  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  is  the  impressed  stamp  on  the 
outside  binding  of  the  book,  a  common  example  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  binding  of  Burke's- 
'  Peerage,'  or  those  of  school  and  university  prizes. 
The  practice,  however,  of  impressing  a  book -stamp 
seems  to  have  given  way  in  more  modern  times  to 
the  book-plate — at  any  rate,  among  private  libraries 
in  England. 

The  volume  consists  first  of  all  of  an  introduction, 
which  contains  in  a  concise  statement  (with  ample 
illustration)  the  principal  rules,  lines,  and  figures  of 
heraldry,  and  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  the  blazoning  of  the  book-stamps  which  are 
its  principal  feature.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  a 
pity  that  such  common  partition  lines  as  "  dove- 
tailed "  and  "  flory-counter-fiory "  are  omitted; 
also  it  might  have  been  well  to  add  to  the  charges 
shown  on  p.  37  such  common  ones  as  the  "  estoille," 
the  "garb,"  the  "escallop,"  and  the  "billet." 
Further,  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Davenport's 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dignities  of  "  Earl " 
and  "  Viscount."  Following  the  introduction  are.- 
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reproductions  of  some  260  book-stamps,  with  the 
blazon  below,  and  to  each  is  added  an  interesting 
genealogical  note  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
owner.  The  book-stamps  are  those  of  book-lovers 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  There  are  many  royal 
book-stamps  of  various  periods,  and  samples  of 
those  used  by  many  great  families,  and  among  them 
will  be  found  archbishops,  doctors,  clergymen,  and 
City  gentlemen ;  indeed,  not  a  few  of  those 
portrayed  belong  to  the  humble  book-loving 
esquire. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  book-plates 
are  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  and  his 

Sieens,  Anne  Bullen  and  Catherine  of  Aragon ; 
eorge  I. ;  Hugh  Boscawen  ;  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester ;  Lucy,  Earl  of  Sussex  ;  Robert  Sidney, 
Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Nauntoh.  The 
last-named  gentleman  has  a  book-stamp  full  of 
bezants  bearing  a  Hebrew  cipher  in  one  quarter. 

The  blazoning  appears  generally  to  be  correct, 
though  thearms  of  Hutchinson  (p.  238)  seem  wrongly 
described,  and  the  blazon  of  J.  Wright  appears  in 
error  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Tash  (p.  366)  one 
of  the  escallops  is  missing  in  chief.  The  supporters 
of  the  second  Earl  Spencer  are  not  delineated  in 
accordance  with  their  blazon. 

Dispersed  among  the  book-stamps  reproduced 
occur  interesting  memoranda  as  to  the  various 
alterations  in  the  royal  arms,  and  the  different 
binders  employed  by  royalty  during  the  period 
when  book-stamps  prevailed ;  and  the  volume  is 
completed  by  ample  and  accurate  indexes  both  to 
the  introduction  on  the  laws  of  heraldry,  and  the 
book-stamps  and  their  owners. 

The  author  appeals  to  his  readers  to  provide  him 
with  materials  tor  a  second  volume,  and  we  trust 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
send  him  the  necessary  rubbings  to  complete  one. 
It  will  be  very  welcome  if  it  proves  as  good  as  the 
present  instalment.  We  suggest  that  he  might 
obtain  rubbings  of  the  book-stamps  in  use  by  our 
great  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Among  the  rare  heraldic  animals  which  will  be 
found  depicted  in  this  book  we  notice  "  a  lion  with 
tail  nowed "  in  the  stamp  of  Campbell,  Earl 
Cawdor;  "an  extended  wyvern"  (p.  339),  "a 
griffin  segreant"  (p.  325),  and  "a  lion  dechausse" 
(p.  277). 

The  simplicity  of  the  oldest  and  best  coats  is  very 
noticeable.  A  plain  bend-or  was  the  subject  of 
litigation  for  years  between  the  Scropes  of  Bolton 
and  the  Grosvenor  family,  while  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  bore  a  single  mullet  only.  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  has  but  a  bend  cottised,  and  Nevill 
of  Raby  a  single  saltire,  all  of  these  coats  of  arms 
being  found  within  Mr.  Davenport's  pages. 

We  would  add  that  the  book  is  beautifully 
printed  on  the  best  of  paper ;  such  details  are, 
however,  only  expected  from  an  authority  with  the 
taste  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davenport. 

The  National  Revieio  is  as  pungent  as  ever  in  its 
survey  of  current  politics,  and  loud  in  condemnation 
of  Sir  John  Fisher.  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  many  in  his  criticism  of  '  Party 
Government  and  the  Empire.'  It  is,  we  believe, 
increasingly  felt  that  the  Party  System  has  ceased 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  government  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Herbert  Ives  has  an  interesting  sub- 
ject in  '  George  Borrow  in  Russia.'  This  is  the  only 
literary  article  with  the  exception  of  that  by  Mr. 
George  Hookham  on  '  The  Shakespearean  Problem,' 


which  we  cannot  take  seriously.  It  is  difficult  to- 
believe  that  Mr.  Hookham  has  a  proper  mastery  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  Roberts  has 
an  interesting  account  with  some  statistics  of  the 
'  Modern  French  Pictures '  which  have  of  late  years 
reached  such  high  prices.  Sir  Home  Gordon  indulges 
in  strong  denunciation  in  'Lessons  of  the  Test 
Matches.'  Agreeing  with  his  main  conclusions,  we 
think  that  he  certainly  underrates  the  capabilities- 
of  the  Australian  side.  Their  first  batsmen  are- 
easily  above  ours,  and  their  bowling  does  not  call 
for  contempt.  In  '  The  Craze  for  Nursing  Homes ' 
Mrs.  Harris  makes  a  strong  attack  against  doctors 
who  are  said  to  recommend  such  institutions  for 
their  own  profit.  'A  Sinner  against  Light 'is  an 
amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  an  up-to-date  estab- 
lishment in  which  co-education  is  the  rule.  Sir 
George  Arthur  in  'Lord  Kitchener  in  India'  tells 
us  briefly  and  clearly  what  has  been  achieved  by 
our  chief  master  of  military  organization. 

IN  The  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
article  on  '  Matrimony  and  the  Man  of  Letters ' 
has  already  been  widely  quoted,  and  is  a  clever 
exposition  of  facts  pretty  well  known.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Sidney  Low  is  hardly  fair  in  his 
brief  list  of  authors  and  their  wives.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  happy  with  his  Tetty.  Why  not  say  so? 
What  Mr.  Low  or  anybody  else  thinks  or  thought 
of  her  is  less  to  the  point.  In  '  His  Parochial 
Majesty'  Mr.  P.  D.  Kenny  (well  known  as  "Pat" 
in  another  quarter)  brings  a  severe  indictment 
against  the  priesthood  of  Ireland.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  led  by  abundant  evidence  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  good  case.  '  The  Wings  of  War,'  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Wyatt,  contemplates  the  time  when  flying 
machines  have  made  an  army  and  a  navy  of  little 
use.  The  writer's  hyperbolical  statement  of  future 
war  does  not  appeal  to  us.  M.  Andre  Beaunier 
has  a  brilliant  and  crushing  summary  in  French  of 
'  L'Art  Francais  Contemporain.'  Anarchy,  it 
appears,  reigns  everywhere  except  in  sculpture, 
where  Rodin  is  regarded  as  a  demigod  and  produces 
ugly,  distorted  figures.  The  guidance  of  some  new 
strong  spirit  is  urgently  needed.  In  painting  those- 
who  pretend  to  be  original  are  no  better  than  the 
old  school.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  has  a  pleasant 
summary  of  some  points  in  'The  Book  of  Lismore.' 
An  article  like  this  on  a  publication  well  known 
only  to  scholars  is  decidedly  useful.  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge  is  clever  and  impressive,  too,  in  his  '  Virtues 
of  the  Londoner.'  It  appears  that  the  denizens  of 
the  great  city  are  nothing  like  so  given  to  insolence 
and  Bacchus  as  they  used  to  be.  'The  George 
Junior  Republic,'  by  Mrs.  Rose  Barran,  is  to  us  the 
most  interesting  of  practical  articles  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  Mr.  George  has  developed 
"  a  great  American  institution  for  reclaiming  boys 
and  girls  who,  from  the  viciousness  of  their 
surroundings  or  other  causes,  have  made  a  bad 
start  in  their  life's  journey."  The  members  of  the 
republic,  for  such  it  is,  are  self-governing,  make 
their  own  laws,  and  arrange  their  own  punishments. 
Even  rich  parents  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
this  republic,  if  they  are  beyond  control,  a  fee  being 
taken  from  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  "  G.  J.R." 
makes  excellent  bread,  which  is  sold  to  the  public, 
and  each  citizen  has  a  cheque-book,  available  in  the 
Republic  only,  instead  of  coin.  Everybody  is  made 
to  work.  Imprisonment  is  a  serious  matter,  the 
prison  rules  being  very  strict.  This  remarkable 
institution  was  started  in  1895,  arid  already  a 
National  Association  of  Junior  Republics  has  been 
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founded  to  extend  the  idea.  Mrs.  Barran  asks  if 
England  could  not  follow  suit.  The  rest  of  the 
articles  are  mainly  concerned  with  politics,  though 
4  The  Story  of  Halley's  Comet,'  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Heward,  may  interest  the  general  reader. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  continues  his 
able  summary  of  '  Imperial  and  Foreign  Affairs.' 
Mr.  P.  V.  Rao,  an  aged  Hindu,  explains  '  Why  I 
am  not  a  Christian,'  and  Dr.  Fairbairn  replies  in 
*  Why  I  am  a  Christian.'  In  technical  knowledge 
•of  theology  the  latter  easily  wins,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  he  has  faced  at  least  one  main  point 
satisfactorily.  Such  discussions  are,  however,  be- 
yond our  scope.  '  The  Master  Hoaxer,  James  de  la 
Cloche,'  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  revives  interest  in  a 
supposed  son  of  Charles  II.  With  the  aid  of 
Monsignor  Barnes,  Mr.  Lang  has  altogether  dis- 
credited this  James  as  an  arrant  humbug  who 
forged  letters  from  the  English  king.  '  From  the 
Dead  or  the  Living,'  by  Mr.  Frank  Podmore,  is  a 
very  striking  account  of  automatic  correspondence 
and  suggestion  as  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs. 
Verrall,  and  Mrs.  Holland.  It  is  notorious  that 
those  who  have  left  behind  sealed  letters  and  de- 
clared their  intention  of  communicating  after  death 
the  contents  to  some  of  their  circle  have  so  far 
failed  in  doing  so,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  fairly  said 
to  have  attempted  it.  But  the  supernormal  enters 
remarkably  into  the  coincidences  laid  before  us  by 
Mr.  Podmore.  He  points  out  that  "no  random 
association  of  ideas  could  work  with  such  mechanical 
precision  as  to  move  three  persons,  in  Cambridge, 
London,  and  India  respectively,  to  write  on  the 
same  day  of  light  in  the  East  and  West,  or  to  play 
on  successive  days  with  variations  on  the  theme  of 
death."  The  distances  involved  prevent  the  theory 
of  collusion,  which  in  any  case  no  person  acquainted 
with  the  parties  can  think  of.  In  'Darwinism 
and  Polities'  Mr.  Sidney  Low  corrects  Mr.  Iwan- 
Mtiller's  views  on  the  subject,  which  were 
sufficiently  vague  and  biased  to  call  for  some  recti- 
fication. Mr.  Low  writes  admirably,  as  usual.  Mr. 
Norman  Pearson  makes  an  entertaining  article  out 
of  *  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  Horace  Walpole ' ; 
but  no  real  student  of  that  ingenious  and  de- 
lightful writer  supposes  that  he  was  a  mere  fribble. 
Leslie  Stephen's  article  alone  in  'Hours  in  a 
Library '  is  sufficient  to  disprove  it. 

IN  The,  Cornhill  Col.  Algernon  Durand  has  an 
account  of  '  Tiger-Shooting  in  Central  India,'  which 
is  not  devoid  of  excitement.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  modern  sportsman  takes  very  few  risks  for 
himself,  and  is  too  eager  to  "make  a  record."  '  The 
Strange  Patient,'  by  Mr.  Perceval  Gibbon,  is  a 
striking  short  story,  in  which  suggestion  is  well 
used.  Mr.  Kenneth  Bell  has  another  of  his  able  and 
illuminating  articles  on  'Architecture  in  English 
History.'  The  late  J.  E.  Vincent,  an  admirable 
writer,  looks  back  on  'Winchester  College  in  the 
Seventies'  in  a  mood  of  candour  and  affection 
which  is  very  taking.  Mr.  Marcus  Dimsdale  in  his 
'  English  Village  Names '  deals  skilfully  with  the 
suggestions  of  beauty  and  dullness  conveyed  by  a 
host  of  varying  names.  He  has  selected  admirably 
for  the  most  part  the  romance  of  the  subject, 
though,  of  course,  his  paper  could  be  easily  enlarged. 
He  does  npt  know  well,  we  gather,  all  the  places  he 
names,  or  else  his  pen  runs  wild.  We  should  add 
to  his  list  Lostwithiel  and  Marazion,  Dancer's  End 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Great  Snoring  in  Norfolk, 
a  name  happier  than  any  dramatist's  invention. 


Novelists  have  of  late  been  making  place-names 
into  persons,  arid  we  recall,  for  instance,  two  Mr. 
Wendovers  and  a  Mr.  Rudgwick.  Mr.  Bernard 
Capes  has  an  admirable  article  on  '  Clipping  the 
Currency,'  a  protest  against  the  restless  haste  of 
to-day  which  does  not  allow  us  even  time  to  speak 
our  own  language,  so  that  we  must  say  "  Padge " 
and  "bike." 

THE  editorial  article  in  The  Burlington  Magazine 
is  entitled  '  The  Racial  Aspect  of  Collecting,'  and 
deals  faithfully  with  the  conditions  of  present  life, 
which  are  so  discouraging  to  the  artist.  England 
and  the  United  States  are,  it  is  pointed  out,  falling 
behind  in  the  matter  of  tasteful  collecting,  which 
is  practised  to  a  growing  extent  in  Germany.  '  The 
Symbolism  of  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,'  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ha  veil,  opens  up  a  large  subject  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  India  and  Egypt  in  their  early 
ideal  types  are  said  to  support  tight-lacing  in  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  present  feminine  ideal  is  not 
so  much  for  the  wasp-waist,  apparently,  for  the 
last  demand  for  beauty  on  the  stage  advertised  a 
waist  of  30  inches  as  one  of  the  conditions.  Mr. 
Tavenor -  Perry  writes  on  'The  Campanili  of 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,'  and  there  are  excellent  illus- 
trations of  beautiful  work  in  the  shape  of  some 
Kentish  chests  and  furniture  by  Ducerceau.  '  Art 
in  Germany '  deserves  notice,  for  it  deals  with  the 
results  of  the  secession  of  Berlin. 
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EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
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tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancer  y 
Lane,  B.C. 
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side our  province. 

J.  J.  C.—  Forwarded. 
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THE     LAST     PRIOR     OF     TWYNHAM. 

THE  splendid  Priory  Church  of  Twynham 
or  Christchurch  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton is  familiar  to  many.  In  mediaeval 
times  the  choir,  with  its  high  altar  of  the 
Holy  Saviour,  was  reserved  for  the  religious 
community — the  canons  regular  of  the 
Augustinian  Order ;  the  nave  being  the 
parish  church,  with  its  own  high  altar  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

John  Draper  II.,  the  last  of  the  Priors, 
and  titular  Bishop  of  Neapolis,  near  the 
ancient  Shechem  in  Samaria,  addressed  in 
1536  a  petition  to  Henry  VIII.,  which  still 
exists  in  the  Record  Office,  praying  the 
King  to  spare  the  Priory.  He  based  his 
request  upon  the  desolate  character  of  the 
district,  the  poverty  of  the  house,  and  the 
fact  that  the  church  was  not  only  a  place 
for  poor  religious  men,  but  also  a  parish 
church  to  the  town  and  hamlets  round  about, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  numbered  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  place  (Bournemouth  being 


then  undreamed  of)  where  any  honest  man 
on  horseback  or  on  foot  might  have  succour 
or  repose  for  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
"  but  only  this  poor  place  of  Christchurch, 
to  which  both  rich  and  poor  doth  repair  and 
repose."  He  goes  on  to  say  how  it  was  of 
late  years  a  place  of  secular  canons,  until  the 
King's  antecessors  made  it  (in  1150)  a  place 
of  canons  regular  ;  and  that 
"  the  poor,  not  only  of  the  parish  and  town,  but 
also  or  the  country,  were  daily  relieved  and  sus- 
tained with  bread  and  ale,  purposely  baked  and 
brewed  for  them  weekly  to  no  small  quantities 
according  to  their  foundation,  and  a  house  ordained 
purposely  for  them,  and  officers  according  duly 
given  attendance  to  serve  them,  to  their  great 
comfort  and  relief." 

But  this  humble  petition  was  disregarded  ; 
and  on  2  Dec.,  1539,  the  Commissioners 
presented  their  report  concerning  the  sub- 
mission of  Draper  and  his  eighteen  brethren 
to  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell.  They  found 
the  Prior 

"a  very  honest  conformable  person,  and  the  howse 
well  furnysschide  with  juellys  and  plate,  whereof 
some  be  mete  for  the  Kinges  majestie  is  use,  as  a 
litill  chalys  of  golde,  a  gudly  lardge  crosse  doble  gylt 
with  the  foote  garnysschyd  with  stone  and  perle, 
two  gudly  basons  doble  gylt  having  the  Kinges 
armys  well  inamylyd,  a  gudly  greet  pyxe  for  the 
sacrament  doble  gylt ;  and  ther  be  also  other 
thinges  of  sylver  right  honest  and  of  gudde  valewer 
as  well  for  the  church e  use  as  for  the  table, 

reservyd  and  kept  to  the  Kinges  use The  sur- 

veyng  of  the  demaynys  of  thys  howse,  wiche  be 
lardge  and  baryn,  and  spm  partt  thereof  xx"  mylys 
from  the  monastery,  wiche  we  also  do  survey  and 
mesure,  hathe  causyd  usse  to  mak  longer  abode  at 
thys  place  then  we  intendyd " 

The  report  is  signed  by  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, Edward  Carne,  Dr.  John  London, 
Richard  Poulet,  and  William  Berners.  The 
site  of  the  domestic  buildings,  which  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  was  conveyed  to  Stephen 
and  Margaret  Kirton  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
church  was  handed  over  to  the  parish,  the 
grant  to  the  churchwardens  being  made  by 
letters  patent  23  Oct.,  32  Henry  VIII. 

In  a  line  with  the  south  wall,  but  some 
distance  to  the  west,  still  stands  a  house 
which  was  once  the  porter's  lodge,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  gatehouse.  The  porter's 
lodge  was  built  by  Prior  Draper  ;  but  his 
chief  memorial  is  within  the  church.  This 
is  his  beautiful  chantry  chapel  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  choir-aisle.  It  is  dated 
1529,  and  is  formed  by  a  screen  of  Caen 
stone  stretching  across  the  aisle.  There  is  a 
central  doorway  with  a  depressed  arch  at 
the  head,  and  canopied  niches  over  it ;  and 
on  either  side  are  two  transomed  four- 
light  unglazed  windows  under  arches  of  the 
same  character  as  that  over  the  doorway. 
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At  either  end  of  the  screen,  north  and 
south,  are  canopied  niches  ;  and  along  the 
top  runs  a  battlemented  parapet.  Imme- 
diately over  the  doorway  is  a  carved  repre- 
sentation of  a  church  with  a  central  tower 
and  spire.  No  steeple  existed  at  Christ- 
church  in  1529,  but  it  has  been  thought 
that  this  may  be  a  copy  of  some  then  existing 
representation  of  the  building  as  it  appeared 
in  former  times.  Within  the  chantry,  on 
the  south  wall,  is  a  very  beautiful  piscina, 
the  finest  in  the  church. 

John  Draper  was  installed  Prior,  succeed- 
ing William  Eyre,  on  31  Jan.,  1521  ;  took 
the  B.D.  degree  at  Oxford  21  March,  1521/2  ; 
was  one  of  the  King's  chaplains  ;  Vicar 
of  Piddletown  in  1535,  and  Rector  of 
Ewerne  Courtney,  Dorset,  in  1536,  both 
livings  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Priory. 
Christchurch  was  a  wealthy  house  of  550/. 
a  year  ;  and  the  Prior  had  a  country  house 
at  Heron  Court  (now  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury's),  a  grange  at  Somerford,  and  another 
at  St.  Austin's,  near  Lymington. 

At  the  surrender  of  the  Priory  on  28  Nov., 
1539,  the  Prior  and  the  other  eighteen  Austin 
Canons  were  provided  for,  Draper  himself 
receiving  the  large  pension  of  133?.  6s.  8d., 
and  the  use  of  Somerford  Grange  for  life 
rent-free.  This  house  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Goldwyer  family  from  before  1596 
until  1757  or  thereabouts.  The  Chapter  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  was  refounded  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  28  March,  1541,  when 
Draper  was  appointed  fourth  of  the  original 
twelve  prebendaries  by  Bishop  Stephen 
Gardiner,  whose  suffragan  he  was.  Unless 
a  note  I  have  greatly  errs,  he  enjoyed  a 
income  of  401.  and  311.  Us.  8d.  from  these 
two  offices  respectively.  He  died  in  1552. 

The  following  abstract  of  his  will  I  owe 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Sherwood. 
I  give  it  with  a  few  notes  added  in  brackets. 
John  Draper,  clerk,  of  Twynham,  Hants, 
made  his  will  on  6  June,  1549  ;  and  it  was 
proved  in  London  by  James  Tryme  on  3  Feb., 
1552/3  (P.C.C.  3  Tashe). 

"  In  Dei  Nomine,  Amen.  I,  John  Draper,  clerk, 
of  hole  mynde  and  good  remembrance,  &c.  My 
body  to  be  buryed  in  the  parysh  churche  of  Christes 
Churche,  Twynham,  before  the  quere  [choir]  door 
there,  at  the  hedd  of  hym  that  was  fyrst  Prior 
there  [Reginald,  appointed  1150].  Imprimis,  I  give 
unto  Christes  church  my  best  and  largest  Coverlet 
of  Crewell  to  lye  before  the  high  aulter  in  the  high 
days.  To  poore  people  in  Christs  churche  iii"  iiiid 
every  weke  during  three  yeres.  Item,  I  gyve  to  the 
childerne  of  William  Croke  and  Christian  his  wiffe 
Lx  angells  of  gold.  To  John  Leven  xxvi8  viiid  and 
a  gilt  spone.  To  William  Stone  of  Pyddelton  and 
to  Elizabeth  his  wif  all  my  stuffe  and  oedding  that 
ys  at  the  vicarege  at  Pyddelton,  the  best  fether- 


bedd  to  Alice  their  daughter.  [One  John  Stone,, 
elected  Canon  of  Christchurch,  was  pensioned  at 
61.  per  ann.]  Item,  1  gyve  to  Martin  Harbor  tenne 
poundes  when  he  corneth  tolaw  full  age',  all  my 
bokes,  &c.,  blankets  and  coverlets  which  is  at 
Mawdlyn  [evidently  the  Magdalen  Hospital  at 
Winchester].  To  Johane  Wynne  xxvi8  viiid.  To 
James  Tryme  xxvi8  viiid.  [One  William  Tryme  was 
an  original  chorister  of  Winchester,  1541.  Each 
chorister  was  paid  66-9.  8d.]  To  Edward  Uphill, 
Thomas  Waller,  William  Morgan,  Gilbert  Mather.. 
Thomas  Stone,  Thomas  Frank,  William  Walter, 
and  to  Johane  the  daughter  ot  William  Philipp, 
and  servant  of  John  Trycker,  to  her  marriage 
[sundry  small  bequests].  Item,  I  gyve  all  my 
paving  tyle  which  is  at  the  house  of  Bere  to  the 
paying  of  the  churche  of  Christ  Churche.  To 
William  Egerton  a  gilt  spone  [William  Egerton  was; 
one  of  the  twelve  poor  men,  decayed  in  the  King's 
wars  or  service,  who  were  to  be  paid  61.  13*.  4d.  at 
Winchester  in  1541].  To  Mr.  Doctor  Steward, 
of  Wynchester  one  gilt  salt  wyth  the  cover. 
[Edmund  Steward,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  Canon 
nominated  by  the  King.  Made  Dean  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1554,  he  was  deprived  in  1559  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  supremacy.]  To  the  poore  brethern 
and  susterne  of  Mawdlyn  viiiv  To  Hugh  Cooke 
xx8.  [One  Thomas  Cqoke,  an  ejected  Canon  of 
Christchurch,  was  pensioned  at  6/.]  To  the  parishe 
churche  of  Brixton  a  corporas  clothe  of  gold.  To 
every  prebendary  of  the  Cathedrall  churche  of 
Winchester  being  there  resident  vis  viiid.  [There 
were  eleven  besides  Draper.  ]  To  every  pety  canon 
in"  iiiid.  [There  were  twelve.]  To  every  vicar  ii§. 
[There  were  twelve.]  To  every  chorister  xiid. 
[There  were  ten.]  To  the  foure  bellryngers  ii"  viiid. 
[Only  two  are  mentioned  in  '  The  Book  of  Portions.'} 
The  residue  of  my  goods,  &c.,  I  gyve  to  Jamys 
Tryme  and  to  Sir  Walter  Churche  [Walter  Churche, 
an  ejected  Canon  of  Christchurch,  was  pensioned 
at  6£.],  whom  I  ordeyne  and  make  my  faythfull 
executors  for  the  welth  of  my  soule.  Theis  being 
wittnes,  Sir  Thomas  Fygg  [one  of  the  Winchester- 
Petty  Canons  receiving  1QJ.  a  year],  Sir  Edward 
Williamson,  and  John  Charnock,  with  other." 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  further 
information  concerning  Draper.  Was  he 
akin  to  his  penultimate  predecessor  at 
Christchurch,  Prior  John  Draper  I.  (1477— 
1502)  ?  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margaret's,  Malverri. 


PLAYERS  AND  MINSTRELS  AT 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

(See  ante,  p.  41.) 

PAYMENTS  to  itinerant  minstrels,  waits, 
and  players  visiting  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, are  entered  in  the  corporation 
accounts  of  that  borough.  A  selection  of 
extracts  from  those  accounts  was  made  by 
a  local  antiquary  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  from  that  selection, 
of  which  only  100  copies  were  printed,  the 
following  items  are  taken.  It  should  be 
•emembered  that  municipal  years  began  at 
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Michaelmas,  and  that  each  year  bore  the 
date  of  its  commencement.  Thus  the  year 
beginning  Michaelmas,  1561,  and  ending 
Michaelmas,  1562,  is  called  1561  throughout, 
though  the  year  had  really  been  1562  since 
March. 

1561,  November.  Item,  paid  to  Mr.  Maior  that 
he  gave  to  two  Skottes  minstrilles  in  rewarde,  2s. 

1561,  Decembere.  Item,  paid  mor  to  Mr.  Maior 
that  he  gave  to  two  mynstrylles  on  Saint  Thomas' 
daye,  2s.' 

1561,  February.  Item,  paid  to  Mayster  Maior  for 
that  he  gave  to  Sir  Henry  Persy  mynstrilles  in 
rewarde,  6-9.  Item,  paid  more  geven  in  rewarde  to 
the  Wayttes  of  Ledes,  4,9. 

1561,  March.  Item,  paid  by  Mr.  Maior  to  the 
wayttes  of  Thriske  [Thirsk],  given  them  in  rewarde, 
3s.  Item,  paid  mor  geven  in  rewarde  to  the 
wayttes  of  Carlell,  3,9.  Item,  paid  mor  geven  in 
rewarde  to  the  wayttes  of  Darnton  [Darlington"], 
3s.  Item,  paid  in  rewarde  to  the  Skottes  myn- 
strelles,  2-9. 

1561,  June.  Item,  paid  to  an  Yryshe  mynstrell, 
as  appeareth  by  Mr.  Maior's  bill,  I2d.  Item,  geving 
to  the  wattys  of  Cockeremouthe  in  rewarde,  3s. 

1561,  July.  Item,  paid  to  the  Dowtches  of  Sowf- 
folk's  players,  by  Mr.  Maior's  comandement,  20s. 

1561,  Septembere.    Item,  paid  for  drinke  in  the 
Marchant  Court  to  the  Dutches  of  Suffolke  players, 
I2d. 

1562,  Octobre.    Item,  paid  in  re\vard  to  my  Lord 
Montaglis  berwarde  [Mpnteagle's  bearward],  6s.  8d. 

1563,  July.     Item,  paid  that  was  geven  in  reward 
to  my  Lord  of  Bedfurthe's  players  by  Mr.  Maior 
and  his  brethren,  20s. 

1565,  Decembere.      Item,  paid  to  my  Lord   of 
Worsyturs  plairs,   for  playinge  in   the  Marchant 
Court,  at  the  commandement  of  Mr.  Maior  and 
his  bretheringe,  20s. 

1565[?6],  Octobar.  Item,  paid  to  Mr.  Maior  for 
that  he  gave  in  rewarde  to  jesters  and  mynstrilles 
for  this  yeare  [1565],  as  apperythe  by  the  bucke  of 
orders,  51. 

1566,  June.     Item,  paide  to  a  player  for  playinge 
with  a  hobie  horse  in  the  Firthe,  before  Mr.  Mayor 
and  his  brethren,  3s.  4c?. 

1567,  Januarye.    Item,  geven  in  rewarde  to  the 

flayers  of  Durham  at  Mr.  Mairs  comandment,  31. 
tern,  paid  for  four  lynkes  to  the  plaie,  2s.     Item, 
paid  for  a  quarte  of  wyne  to  the  plaers,  4c£.     Item, 
paid  for  three  laid  [loads]  of  colles  for  fyer  to  the 
plaers,  12d. 

(Accounts  for  several  years  missing.) 

1576,  September.  Geven  in  rewarde  by  Mr.  Maior 
to  my  Lord  of  Leycester's  players,  50s.  Geven  in 
rewarde  by  Mr.  Maior  to  him  that  had  the  lyon, 
10s. 

1590,  October.  Geven  in  rewarde  to  the  Earle  of 
Hardforthe's  players,  40s.  Geven  in  rewarde  to 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  pleyers,  30s. 

1593,  May.  Geven  in  rewarde  to  my  Lord 
Admirall's  plaiers  and  my  Lord  Morleis  plaiers, 
being  all  in  one  companye,  30s. 

1593,  June.  Paide  in  rewarde  to  Mr.  Brucke  for 
a  plaie,  &  other  snortes  to  him  and  his  brethren 
placed— commanded  by  Mr.  Maior  to  be  paid,  10s. 

1593,  September.  Paide  and  geven  in  reward  to 
the  Erie  of  Sussessx  plaiers,  40s.  Paide  to  the  Erie 
of  Sussessx  plaiers  in  full  paymerite  of  31.  for 
playing  a  free  play,  commanded  by  Mr.  Maiore,  20s, 


1593,  October.  Given  in  reward  to  my  Lorde 
Darcies  players,  20s. 

1599,  April.  Paide  whiche  was  given  to  my  lorde 
Staffordes  players  commanded  by  Mr.  Maior,  20s. 

1607,  Feb.  Payd  which  was  given  to  a  tumbler 
for  tumling  before  Mr.  Maior  and  his  brethren,  4s. 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HURSLEY    PARISH    REGISTERS. 

THESE  registers  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  both  to  the  historian  and  genea- 
logist, for  they  contain  much  relating  to  the 
Major  and  Cromwell  families  that  has 
hitherto  been  unrecorded  in  the  pedigrees 
of  those  families.  The  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  are  all  jumbled  together  in  the 
earliest  volume,  the  first  entry  being  the 
baptism  of  "  John  ye  sonne  of  John  Spicer 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1599."  The  earliest 
pages  are  in  English,  but  on  p.  3  (1601) 
the  entries  are  written  in  very  illegible 
Latin.  According  to  the  Rev.  William 
Marsh's  list  of  the  vicars  of  Hursley,  the 
parish  was  served  from  1581  to  1616  by 
William  Symmonds,  who  died  in  the  latter 
year;  but  on  17  April,  1609,  "  Henricus 
Rowe,  clericus,"  appears  among  the  burials. 
Richard  Major  of  Southampton  purchased 
the  manor  of  Merdon  (which  is  Hursley)  in 
1638.  He  was  son  of  John  Major,  other- 
wise Maior,  a  shipowner  of  the  port  of 
Southampton,  and  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Court  Leet  records  of  that  town. 
John  was  Sheriff  in  1598,  Mayor  in  1600  and 
1615,  and  M.P.  in  3  Charles  I.  In  his  will, 
dated  20  Feb.,  1629,  he  left  200?.  for  a 
hospital  and  workhouse  for  Southampton. 

Richard  Major  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Kings  well  of  Marvel  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  by  her  was  father  of  Dorothy 
Major,  born  in  1626,  and  of  Anne,  born  in 
1631.  According  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield's 
pedigree  of  the  Majors,  Richard  had  three 
sisters,  married  to  Wulfris  (Wolf  ?),  Wolgar, 
and  Lavington.  Both  Wolf  and  Lavington 
are  well-known  Hursley  names.  There  was 
also  another  sister,  Jane  Major,  who  married 
John  Barton  of  Southampton,  and  was 
mother  of  Jane  Barton,  who,  by  her  marriage 
with  Peter  Hearnsent  (a  Walloon  merchant 
of  Southampton),  was  ancestress  of  the 
Heathcotes  of  Hursley  Park  (see  the  book 
on  the  Heathcote  family  by  Mr.  Evelyn  D. 
Heathcote,  1899).  But  to  return  to  the 
registers  of  Hursley,  where  in  December, 
1635,  is  the  marriage  of  a  William  Woolf 
to  Elizabeth  Prince.  In  a  very  interesting 
little  volume  entitled  *  The  Customs  of  the 
Manor  of  Merdon,'  published  in  1708,  will 
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ibe  foun4  ft  great  deal  about  the  Lavingtons  ; 
but  this  hint  must  here  suffice. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Hursley  registers 
begins  with  three  pages  devoted  to  Richard 
Major's  family,  and  among  the  marriages  is 
jbhis  :^ 

''The  wright  worshipfull  Richard  Cromwell, 
Esquire,  and  Mrs  Dorothy  Maijor,  the  daughter  of  the 
right  worshipful  Richard  Major,  Esquir,  were  mar- 
ried the  first  day  of  May,  Anno  JDom.  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-nine." 

The  marriage  of  Anne  Major  to  John 
Dunch  of  North  Baddesley  occurred  on 
2  July,  1650.  According  to  Richard  Morley 
(the  rustic  poet  of  Hursley,  who  died  in 
1672),  quoted  in  Marsh's  '  Hursley,' 
"  these  all  lived  at  the  Lodge  together  in  Oliver's 
reign.  So  we  had  justice,  right  or  wrong  by  power  ; 
for  if  we  did  offend,  they  had  power  to  send  us  a 
thousand  miles  off." 

The  baptisms  of  the  children  of  Dorothy 
Cromwell  and  of  Anne  Dunch  all  follow 
.each  other,  beginning  with  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well on  26  March,  1650.  Mr.  Major  Dunch, 
-<J  sonne  of  Mr.  John  Dunch,"  was  born 
<9  Aug.,  1651,  being  Saturday.  Samuel, 
-"  sonne  "  of  the  same,  was  born  26  Sept., 
1652,  being  Sunday.  Dulcibella,  daughter 
,of  Mr.  John  Dunch,  was  born  29  March, 
1654.  Anne,  June,  1655.  Edmund,  3  Sept., 
1656,  being  Wednesday.  John,  5  Oct., 
1659.  As  these  Dunch  children  are  not 
,given  in  th,e  pedigree,  they  are  here  inserted. 

Miss  CT  M.  Yonge  in  her  '  Keble's  Parishes  ' 
,gives  full  copies  of  the  Cromwell  baptisms, 
namely,  Elizabeth,  1650;  Oliver,  11  July, 
'1656  ;  Anne,  15  July,  1659  ;  Dorothy, 
1  Aug.,  1660.  But  possibly  the  full  text 
,of  the  following  may  be  interesting  to  readers 
.of  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  Oliver  Cromwell,  Es^8,  sonne  of  Richard  Crom- 
jrell,  Esire,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Marden,  alias 
Merdon,  died  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  and  was 
buried  the  thirteenth  in  the  chancel  of  Hursley, 
Anno  Dom.  1705." 

"  Richard  Cromwell,  Es9re,  was  buried  ye  eigh- 
,jteenth  day  of  July,  A.D.  1712." 

This  was,  of  course,  the  Protector  Richard, 

F.  H.  S. 

Highwopd,  Romsey. 


'  KING  LEAR,  '  ON  THE  STAGE. — This 
tragedy,  just  revived  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  England. 
I  saw  it  in  Germany  many  years  ago,  and 
was  then  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  displays 
Shakespeare's  theatrical  powers  to  an  extent 
unsurpassed  in  any  of  his  other  dramas, 
'  Hamlet '  not  excepted.  The  long  practical 
experience  of  a  skilled  actor  was  required 
for  the  composition  of  *  King  Lear.'  The 


following  matters  I  noticed  in  the  repre- 
sentation would,  I  think,  escape  the  notice 
of  nearly  all  readers  of  the  printed  play. 

1.  Cordelia    and    the    Fool    never    appear 
together  ;     the  reason  was,   doubtless,   that 
the  same  boy-actor  played  both. 

2.  The  actors  in  the  storm  scene  are  all 
dressed  very  differently  ;     this  stage  effect 
is  most  remarkable. 

3.  In  the  last  scene  almost  all  the  principal 
personages  are  killed  ;  but  only  the  greatest, 
Lear  himself,  dies  on  the  stage.     We  hear 
that   Gloster  and  Edmund  are  dead  ;     the 
bodies  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  and  afterwards 
of  Cordelia,  are  carried  in  ;    last  of  all,  the 
king  dies  in  view  of  the  spectators. 

H.  DAVEY. 
Brighton. 

WESTMINSTER  WILLS  :  WILLIAM  AND 
JOHN  JENNINGS. — Having  occasion  to  con- 
sult some  wills  at  Somerset  House  for 
genealogical  purposes,  I  made  some  notes 
from  the  will  of  a  parishioner  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  which  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a  corner  in 
*  N.  &  Q.' 

The  will  was  that  of  William  Jennyngs, 
"  Servant  unto  the  King  and  Queenes 
Maiesties,"  dated  2  Aug.,  1558,  and  proved 
in  December  of  the  same  year  (11  Welles). 
What  particular  office  he  held  is  not  known. 
To  his  nephew  John  he  leaves  the  lease  of 
"  The  Boar's  Head,"  some  property  in 
"  Tuthill  Strete,"  and  his  furniture  in  the 
chamber  over  the  gate.  The  utensils  at 
"  The  Boar's  Head "  are  mentioned,  and 
apportioned  among  several  legatees.  To 
his  wife  Sybill  he  leaves  some  corn,  hay,  and 
barns  in  Lambeth. 

"  Item,  the  40J.  which  I  lent  unto  the  Quenes 
maiestie  upon  a  Prevyt  Seale  :  I  will  viiju  thereof 
be  imployed  towards  the  making  of  a  well  in 
Tuthill  streete  betwyxt  my  ten*9  called  the 
White  harte  and  the  tenement  called  the  Sarzons 
hed ....  Also  I  will  myn  executors  giue  betwixt 
Margaret  my  cooke  and  John  my  hostler  called 
Joane  my  maide  [sic]  iij!i  either  in  stuff  or  money 
. .  .  .Also  the  Queenes  maiestie  and  King  Edward 
are  indebted  vnto  me  in  120^.,  which,  if  it  be 
gotten,  to  be  distributed  amongst  my  kinsfolk 
and  in  works  of  charity." 

The  testator  complains  also  that  he  has 
been  unrecompensed  for  a  lease  of  40  shil- 
lings by  the  year  "  which  the  King's  maiestie 
her  father  took  from  me,  and  put  into  the 
park  at  Saint  James."  His  chambers  over 
the  gate  would  refer  to  the  gate  that  led 
out  of  College  Court,  now  Great  Dean's 
Yard,  into  Tothill  Street,  the  last  prison 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  place  where 
Lovelace  wrote  his  immortal  poem  *  To 
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Althea  from  Prison.'  Petty  France  is  now 
York  Street.  Tothill  Street  had  some 
grand  mansions  in  it. 

Turning  to  Boyne's  '  Tradesmen's  Tokens 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,'  2nd  ed.,  we 
find  there  was  a  "  Boar's  Head  "  in  King 
Street,  Westminster,  from  which  a  dateless 
token  was  issued,  with  the  initials  I.  D.  W. 
Two  farthing  tokens  were  issued  with  I.  B. 
on  the  reverse :  one  by  Joane  Bartlett 
at  "The  White  Hart,  Tvtel  Streete"; 
the  other  with  the  same  obverse,  viz.,  a  hart 
lodged,  and  on  the  reverse  "  Ralph  Firbanke, 
in  Tvttle  Streete,  R.  E.  F."  A  farthing 
token  was  issued  with  a  Saracen's  head  on 
the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  I.  M.  B. 
and  "  Grocer  "  (vol.  i.  649  ;  ii.  774,  830). 

The  will  of  William's  nephew  John  Jen- 
nings was  proved  19  Dec.,  1586  (68  Windsor). 
He  desired  "  to  be  buried  within  that  chapel 
of  St.  Margarets  church  where  I  use  to  sit, 
as  neare  unto  my  state  and  condition  as 
conveniently  as  may  be."  He  had  a 
godson  "  of  Thevinge  Lane,"  and  left  a 
legacy  to  John  Johnson  "  of  pety  ffraunce." 

Perhaps  my  friend  MB.  HARLAND-OXLEY 
can  give  some  further  particulars  of  these 
Jenningses.  A.  RHODES. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH. — '  H.E.D.'  seems  to 
imply  that  the  term  "  county  borough  "  was 
unknown  to  our  municipal  life  before  the 
passing  in  1888  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
to  which  it  makes  two  references  in  this 
connexion.  But  I  find  in  The  London 
Gazette,  13-17  Nov.,  1701,  an  address  to 
William  III.  from  "  the  Mayor,  Recorder, 
Aldermen,  Common  Council,  Sheriffs,  Bur- 
gesses, and  Commonalty  of  Your  Majesty's 
County  Borough  of  Carmarthen." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

CROCODILES  IN  HERALDRY. — I  observe 
in  the  '  Glossary  of  Terms  in  Heraldry ' 
(8vo,  Parker,  1894)  the  following  assertion 
(p.  9)  :- 

"  Alligator,  and  crocodile.— The  only  case  of  either 
of  these  borne  in  English  arms  is 

"  Gules,  a  chevron  argent  betv  een  three  alligators 
Hitchcock. 

"Per  chief  gules  and  or,  in  base  an  olive-tree 
eradicated  and  fructed  proper,  in  chief  the  head 
and  forelegs  of  a  crocodile,  issuant  proper.—  Dalbiac, 
Bedford." 

I  think  I  can  recall  at  least  two  other  cases 
as  having  occurred  in  English  heraldry 
before  1894.  At  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
death  of  John  Hanning  Speke,  the  African 
traveller,  in  1864,  supporters  were  granted 
to  the  head  of  the  family,  Mr.  Speke  of 
Jordans  :  a  crocodile  and  a  hippopotamus. 


Also,  in  the  coat  of  arms  attached  to  the 
very  dilapidated  monument  of  Sir  Anthony 
Pollard  (d.  1577)  now  lying  in  the  park  of 
Baldon  Manor  House,  Oxfordshire,  but 
formerly  set  up  in  the  destroyed  church 
attached  to  Nuneham  Courtney  House, 
close  by,  a  shield  forming  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  contains  the  figure  of  a  crocodile. 
The  arms  (I  quote  from  a  slight  note); 
are,  for  Pollard,  a  fesse  between  three  scallop 
shells  (?),  quartering  Argent,  on  a  bend,, 
between  two  lions  rampant  sable,  a  crocodile- 
proper.  There  are  other  quarterings,  and 
their  order  varies  in  another  coat,  but  of  the 
crocodile  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

To  what  family  does  this  shield  belong  ? 
W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

Savile  Club. 

LE  SCEUR'S  STATUE  OF  CHARLES  I. — That 
excellent  historian  of  Charing  Cross  Mr. 
Holden  MacMichael  has  been  misled  by 
J.  T.  Smith  ('Streets  of  London')  into 
writing  :  "  The  King's  sword,  however,  with 
buckler  and  straps,  disappeared  mysteriously- 
from  the  statue  on  the  night  of  April  13r 
1810."  BelVs  Messenger  (22  April,  1810) 
provides  this  illuminating  paragraph  : — 

"  Saturday  morning  early,  the  sword,  buckler,  and1 
straps  fell  from  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  at  Charing  Cross.  The  appen- 
dages similar  to  the  statue  are  of  copper ;  the- 
sword,  &c.,  were  picked  up  by  a  man  ot  the  name 
of  Moxam,  a  porter  belonging  to  the  Golden  Cross,, 
who  deposited  them  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Eyre,  trunk 
maker,  in  whose  possession  they  remain  till  that 
gentleman  receives  instructions  from  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  at  St.  James's  Palace,  relative  to  their 
former  [sic]  reinstatement." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  WARREN  "  AND  THE  HARE. — One  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  "  warren  "  wa» 
a  word  applied  peculiarly  to  the  under- 
ground shelter  formed  by  the  wild  rabbit  ; 
it,  however,  appears  to  have  been  equally 
applicable  to  the  aboveground  "  form  "  of 
the  hare.  But  on  looking  up  "  warren  "  in 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Concise  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary,' I  find  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Old  High  German  warjan,  to  protect  or 
preserve.  This  will,  therefore,  account  for 
what  I  could  not  at  first  understand  when 
I  found  that  the  hare  was  sometimes  adopted 
as  a  sign  by  bearers  of  the  name  of  Warren. 
In  1555,  for  instance,  from  the  "  Hare  " 
in  Chepe  one  "  Warren  was  carted  through 
the  City  with  a  goldsmyth's  wyff,  for  baudry^ 
and  hordom  and  dyvers  [times  taken} 
with-all ;  and  so  cared  owt  of  Algatt  ** 
(Machyn's  '  Diary  ').  And  again  a  "  Hare  " 
was  the  sign  of  Nicholas  Warren  (see  London 
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Gazette,    No.    368).    Nathaniel   Bailey  (1740) 
thus  defines  "  warren  "  : — 

"  Waerande,  Dutch  ;  Garenne,  French,  a 
Franchise  or  Privileged  Place  by  Prescription  or 
Grant  to  keep  Beasts  and  Fowl  of  Warren  as 
•Conies,  Hares,  Partridges,  and  Pheasants." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

FLAGS  or  GREATER  BRITAIN. — At  the 
time  of  the  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  to  the 
right  of  private  persons  to  fly  the  Union 
Jack,  it  was  suggested  that  the  limitation 
of  the  display  to  this  flag  at  times  of  national 
festivity  would  become  monotonous,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
in  some  way  overcome  by  persons  flying  the 
flag  of  the  county  to  which  they  belonged. 
A  much  larger  range  is  now  suggested 
by  the  action  of  the  Overseas  League,  which 
proposes  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  flag- 
staffs  for  the  display  of  Empire  flags  in  towns 
and  villages  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
first  was  erected  at  Marlow  on  Wednesday, 
the  25th  of  August.  The  use  of  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  Canadian,  South  African, 
and  other  flags  would  not  only  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  our  streets  in  times  of 
rejoicing,  but  also  bring  our  brothers  across 
the  seas  in  touch  with  us  on  festive  occasions. 
Especially  would  this  be  appropriate  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  our  thoughts  go  out 
to  many  dear  to  us  who  are  spending  the 
day  in  other  climes  and  amidst  different 
scenes.  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

"  ENNUI."  (See  1  S.  vii.  478,  629  ;  viii. 
377,  523;  4  S.  iv.  172,  223.)— The  use  of 
this  word  goes  back  ('  N.E.D.')  to  Berkeley 
<1732)  and  Chesterfield  (1758).  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  in  October,  1789, 
Mathew  Carey's  American  Museum,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  contained  a  set  of 
verses  (apparently  of  American  origin) 
entitled  '  A  Charm  for  Ennui.  A  Matri- 
monial Ballad.'  Here  are  the  first,  second, 
and  eleventh  verses  of  it : — 
Ye  couples,  who  meet  under  love's  smiling  star, 
Too  gentle  to  skirmish,  too  soft  e'er  to  jar, 
Tho'  covered  with  roses  from  joy's  richest  tree, 
Near  the  couch  of  delight  lurks  the  daemon  Ennui. 
Let  the  muses'  gay  lyre,  like  Ithuriel's  bright 

spear, 
Keep  this  fiend,  ye  sweet  brides,  from  approaching 

your  ear  : 

•Since  you  know  the  squat  toad's  infernal  esprit, 
Never  listen,  like  Eve,  to  the  devil  Ennui. 

When  husband  and  wife  are  of  honey  too  fond, 
They  're  like  poison'd  carp  at  the  top  of  a  pond  ; 
Together  they  gape  o'er  a  cold  dish  of  tea, 
Two  muddy  sick  fish  in  the  net  of  Ennui, 
h    -  i!   •t-H*  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


ZlBOPHCENIZA,       A       WOMAN'S        NAME.    

Amongst  the  books  in  my  small  library  is 
Bardsley's  '  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomen- 
clature,' which  is  well  interleaved  in  portions, 
and  the  margins  annotated.  One  of  my 
latest  additions  is  this  curious  specimen. 
It  is  on  a  brass  in  the  church  of  Llangattock- 
nigh-Usk,  Monmouth,  to  the  memory  of 
Zirophoeniza,  daughter  of  William  Mathew  ; 
she  died  1625  (Add.  MS.  32490,  F.F.F.  28). 
This  can  only  be  a  variant  of  the  woman 
mentioned  in  Mark  vii.  26,  who  was  Greek, 
a  Syrophenician  by  nation.  A.  RHODES. 

"  COOP  "    =  TO         DETAIN         VOTERS.  In 

'  H.E.D.'  there  is  quoted  from  Farmer's 
'Americanisms'  of  1889,  sub  '  Cooper '  = 
"  one  who  coops  or  confines,"  the  definition, 
"  To  coop  voters  is  to  collect  them  as  it 
were  in  a  coop  or  cage,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
their  services  on  election  day.  Liquor 
dealers  are  the  usual  '  coopers  '  for  obvious 
reasons."  But  in  the  '  Reports  from  Com- 
missioners on  Municipal  Corporations  in 
England  and  Wales  '  (vol.  xxvi.  pp.  2486-91), 
issued  in  1835,  is  an  elaborate  account  of 
cooping,  by  that  name  and  by  both  English 
parties,  at  Parliamentary  contests  at  Nor- 
wich. This  description,  which  contains  much 
striking  and  some  amusing  detail,  gives, 
in  the  Commissioners'  words, 
"  some  account  of  what  is  commonly  called 
cooping.  It  consists  sometimes  in  seizing  and 
confining  the  voters  of  the  opposite  party  during 
the  time  of  an  election,  and  keeping  them  in 
confinement  till  the  poll  is  closed  or  till  they  are 
induced  to  promise  their  votes  to  the  party 
confining  them.  On  other  occasions,  voters 
have  been  cooped  by  their  own  friends  to  prevent 
violence  or  seduction  by  the  opposing  party. 
This  practice  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  by 
both  parties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  some- 
times done  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  cooped  ; 
but  proof  was  adduced  before  us  of  cases  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  great  brutality, 
in  which  the  persons  confined  were  taken  by 
force,  and  detained  against  their  will." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

T.  L.  PEACOCK'S  '  SIB  HOBNBOOK.' — At 
6  S.  viii.  115  it  is  said  that  this  poem  was 
written  and  published  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  in  1818.  I  have  a  copy  in  the 
original  grey  paper  cover.  The  date  on  the 
title-page  as  well  as  on  the  cover  is  1814.  It 
was  "  printed  for  Sharpe  and  Hailes,  at  the 
Juvenile  Library,  Piccadilly."  At  the  foot 
of  each  of  the  eight  coloured  illustrations  is 
"  Published  1  June  1813  by  Sharpe  &  Hailes, 
Piccadilly." 

I    have    an    extract    from    a    bookseller's 
atalogue  (about   1891)  giving   1817  as  the 
date  of  a  copy.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  name's  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  CORRECT  TO  A  T." — Our  earliest  quota- 
tion for  this,  or  for  the  kindred  phrases 
**  to  suit  one  to  a  tf,"  "  to  fit  to  a  £,"  "  to 
know  one  to  a  £,"  is  of  1693.  Can  any  one 
help  us  to  an  earlier  example?  No  one  of  our 
many  instances  throws  any  light  upon  its 
origin.  A  current  obvious  conjecture  would, 
explain  "a  T"  as  meaning  "a  T-square"; 
but  to  this  there  are  various  objections  :  we 
have  no  evidence  as  yet  that  the  name  "  T- 
square"  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  no  example  of  its  being  called  simply 
"a  T  "  ;  and  in  few,  if  any,  of  our  instances 
would  the  substitution  of  "  a  T-square  "  for 
"  a  T  "  make  any  tolerable  sense.  The  notion 
seems  rather  to  be  that  of  minute  exactness,  as 
it  were  "  to  the  minutest  point."  But  the 
evidence  is  mainly  negative  :  if  examples  can 
be  found  of  "T-square"  before  1700,  or  of 
its  reduction  simply  to  "  T,"  or  of  earlier 
examples  of  "to  a  f,"  they  may  help  to 
settle  the  actual  origin.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ANECDOTES. — Will  any 
reader  have  the  kindness  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  most  complete  works 
bearing  on  this  subject  ?  Please  reply 
direct.  JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

LAST  DUEL  WITH  SWORDS  IN  ENGLAND. — 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Sheridan  and 
Capt.  Matthews  fought  the  last  duel  with 
swords  in  England.  This  was  in  1772. 
Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  pistol 
had  become  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
duellist.  Is  there  any  authentic  instance  of 
the  sword  being  used  in  an  affair  of  honour 
after  1772  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

INVERNESS  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Who  was  the 
author  of  the  following  work  ? — 

"The  Scotch  minister's  assistant,  or  a  collection 
of  forms  for  celebrating  the  ordinances  of  marriage, 
baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  suitable 
devotions  for  the  church  and  family  worship 
Inverness  :  printed  and  sold  by  Young  and  Imray 
1802."  8vo,  320  pp. 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  British  Museum 
'  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  '  or  in  Halketl 
and  Laing's  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
and  Pseudonymous  Literature.'  The  author 
natters  himself  that  it,  "  with  all  its  imper 


ections,  will  be  favourably  received  by  the 
younger  brethren,  for  whose  use  it  is  chiefly 
ntended." 

I  seek  information  also  concerning  another 
Dook  unknown  to  the  British  Museum  and  to 
Halkett  and  Laing.  Who  was  "  Bumps  "  ? 

"  A  trip  through  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  tour 
in  the  Highlands.  By  Bumps  (one  of  the  party). 
Illustrated  by  Chalk.  Printed  for  private  circula- 
tion. London  :  1861."  8vo,  290  pp.,  21  plates. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

"  LIQUID  A  NON  FRANGUNT." — Where  is 
this  maxim  formulated  ?  What  is  its  scope, 
and  what  is  its  authority  ?  Does  it  apply 
to  fasting  before  Communion,  or  only  to  the 
abstinence  practised  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Lent  and  on  Fridays  ?  M — Y. 

GODSTONE  STONE  USED  IN  THE  CITY. — 
Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  some  City  build- 
ings constructed  with  Godstone  stone  ? 
Was  it  much  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  ? 
and  where  are  there  good  examples  of  work 
of  that  date  ?  ARCHITECT. 

HOLT  CASTLE  AND  THE  BEAUCHAMPS  ' 
JOHN  BOURN  OF  MOORFIELDS. — Guillim  in 
referring  to  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Pennes- 
ton,  of  Halsted  in  Kent,  Bt.,  gives  as  his 
second  quartering  "  Gules,  a  fess  between 
six  billets  or,  by  the  name  of  Beauchampe 
of  Holt."  Can  any  reader  account  for  this 
coat,  or  tell  me  how  the  billets  took  the  place 
of  the  cross-crosslets  of  the  Warwick  family? 

In  the  same  book  are  given  the  arms  of  a, 
John  Bourn  "  of  Morefields  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  Dr  of  Physick." 
Is  this  the  Sir  John  Bourn  who  is  reputed 
to  have  owned  this  property  after  the 
Wyshams  ?  TERTIUS. 

EMERY  DE  RECHETHIWARD. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  suggest  the  correct  name 
of  Emery  de  Rechethiward,  evidently  a 
corrupt  reading  ?  He  is  stated  to  have 
married  Maud  de  Kymes,  and  conveyed 
Corlyon  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Kil- 
mersdon,  Somerset,  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  (Hundred  Roll,  Somerset, 
Public  Record  Office). 

"  WHIP-MA- WHOP-MA-GATE."  •  —In  Robert 
Barr's  notes  on  York  (in  the  September  Idler) 
we  are  told  tfcat  "an  exceedingly  short 
thoroughfare  bore  the  extraordinary  title  of 
'  Whip-ma- whop-ma-gate."  Is  the  origin  of 
this  name  known  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

[Discussed  by  ST.  SWITHIN  and  A.  J.  M.  at  7  S. 
vii.  68,  136.] 
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REV.  T.  WATSON  WARD. — Can  any  reader 
give  me  further  information  about  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson  Ward  (1762-1825)  ?  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ward  of  Cambridge  ; 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  1774  ; 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  ;  Usher  of  Westminster 
School  1784  ;  later  he  was  Vicar  of  Felmers- 
ham,  Beds,  and  Sharnbroke,  Beds,  where 
he  died  30  May,  1825,  aged  63.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Grant, 
Usher  of  Westminster.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  he  had  any  children  or  if  any  de- 
scendants are  living.  References  in  'Alumni 
Westmonasterienses  '  and  '  School  Register  ' 
known.  L.  E.  T. 

2,  Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

'  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.' — Free- 
man's paper  on  '  Gundred '  appeared  in 
the  number  of  the  above  review  for  October, 
1888,  which  is,  I  find,  out  of  print.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see  it,  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
last  word  on  my  ancestress's  origin.  If  any 
one  would  kindly  lend  me  the  number,  so 
that  I  could  have  the  article  type-written, 
I  would  take  the  utmost  care  of  it,  and  return 
it  within  a  week.  (Mrs.)  CLAY  FINCH. 
Bark  Hill  House,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

MILITARY  CANAL  AT  SANDGATE  :  MARTELLO 
TOWERS. — If  any  reader  of  '  1ST.  &  Q.'  will 
let  me  know  where  I  can  obtain  information 
about  the  construction  of  the  military  canal 
which  starts  at  Sandgate  and  runs  to  Rye 
in  Kent,  and  the  building  of  the  Martello 
towers  along  the  Kent  coast,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  H.  C.  NORRIS  (Col.). 

St.  Decumans,  Folkestone. 

[Much  on  Martello  towers  will  be  found  at  10  S  i. 
285,  356,  411,  477  ;  iii.  193,  252,  313.] 

"  ALL  RIGHT  "  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE. 
—In  a  letter  dated  6  Aug.,  1840,  I  find  this 
sentence  :  '  '  All  right,'  as  the  guards  of 
the  mail-coaches  say." 

Is  this  the  recognized  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression in  question  ? 

ROBERT  GLADSTONE,  Jun. 

Capenoch,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

[The  earliest  instance  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  1837,  from 
'Pickwick,'  chap,  xxxviii.] 

DOWBIGGIN  IN  LYTTON. — In  Lord  Lytton's 
*  Night  and  Morning,'  chap,  v.,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

"  She  had  stolen  from  her  little^ioard  wherewithal 
to  make  some  small  purchases,  on  which  the  Dow- 
biggin  of  the  suburb  had  been  consulted." 

What  is  "  Dowbiggin,"  and  what  does  the 
allusion  refer  to  ?  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  name  elsewhere  in  the  novel. 


Dowbiggin  as  a  place-name  is  a  hamlet 
1£  miles  N.E.  of  Sedbergh,  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

As  a  surname  it  occurs  in  the  Yorkshire 
West  Riding  Poll  Tax  Returns  (1379)  : 
Johannes  de  Dowfbyggyng  and  Robertus 
de  Dowfebyging.  It  is  also  found  in 
Lancashire  wills  at  Richmond  :  Christopher 
Dowbikine  of  Tatham,  1613  ;  and  John 
Dowbiggin  of  Tatham,  1678.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Elizabeth  Martoii  of  Marton- 
in-Craven  married  Thomas  Dowbiggin  of 
Bentham.  CAIUS. 

[A  later  Dowbiggin  was  discussed  recently  in 
'  N.  &  Q.' ;  see  10  S.  vii.  509;  viii.  54,  135,  218.] 

SLOAN  SURNAME. — Can  any  reader  oblige 
me  by  giving  information  regarding  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  the  surname 
Sloan  ?  S.  G. 

SNAKE  COMMITTING  SUICIDE. — In  what 
books  can  I  find  a  description,  by  an  eye- 
witness, of  snakes,  scorpions,  &c.,  biting 
themselves  when  alarmed  or  irritated,  and 
thus  committing  suicide  ?  L.  C.  N. 

[For  suicides  of  animals,  insects,  &c.,  see  the 
numerous  communications  at  6  S.  xi.  227,  354 ;  xii. 
295,  454 ;  7  S.  i.  59,  112,  155,  178 ;  iii.  17,  337,  418 ; 
vii.  105.] 

RICHARD  HEBER'S  LIBRARY. — Some  few 
years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  large-paper  copy  of  the  Sale  Catalogue  of 
this  marvellous  library.  It  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  as  it  has  been  the  refer- 
ence copy  of  Payne  &  Foss,  by  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  successive  sales 
were  arranged.  Henry  Foss  has  added 
throughout  the  prices  obtained  for  the  many 
thousands  of  lots,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, has  filled  in  against  a  large  number 
of  books  the  prices  paid  by  Heber  when  he 
originally  purchased  them.  Probably  the 
volumes  so  distinguished  were  purchased 
through  Payne  &  Foss,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  compare  with  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poetica '  and  some  important  sale 
catalogues,  the  information  thus  provided 
is  entirely  accurate.  This  set  of  the  Heber 
Sale  Catalogues  wants  Parts  I.  and  II.  to 
complete  it,  and,  although  they  are  not  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  this  great 
library,  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  them. 

Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  writing  in"  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  on  William  Upcott,  adds  : — 

'Much  at  the  same  time  occurred  the  case  of 
Lowndes,  author  of  '  The  Bibliographer's  Manual, 
who  sold  about  300Z.  worth  of  Heber's  books  which 
lad  been  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  catalogued." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 
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DIXON  FAMILY. — I  am  anxious  to  find 
descendants  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dixon 
of  Kent,  who  bore  for  their  arms  variations 
of  Or,  a  cross  formee  between  four  eagles 
displayed  sable.  In  the  Visitation  of  Kent, 
1619,  this  family  is  traced  back  to  Thomas 
Dixon  of  North  Frith  in  Tunbridge,  whose 
second  son  Humphrey  bought  the  manor 
of  Hilden  in  1494.  This  manor  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dixon  family  until 
the  marriage,  about  1700,  of  a  Dixon  heiress 
to  Percival  Hart,  Esq.,  of  Lullingstone 
Castle,  whose  grandson  Sir  John  Dixon- 
Dyke,  Bt.,  procuring  leave  from  Parliament 
sold  it  in  1767. 

In  '  Villare  Cantianum '  we  read  : — 
"  Dixon,  descended  originally  from  the  Dixons 
of  Scotland,  gentlemen  of  no  despicable  account 
in  that  nation." 

In  Ireland's  '  Kent '  : — 

"  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq,.  of  North  Frith,  in  this 
parish,  descended  from  a  good  family  of  that 
name  in  Scotland." 

And  yet  again  in  '  Mag.  Brit,  et  Hibernia  '  : — 
"  Hilden,   the   estate   anciently  of  the   Vanes, 
and   lately   of   the    Dixons,    a   Scotch   family   of 
account." 

If  any  reader  can  give  me  information 
about  this  "  Scotch "  family,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged. 

Finally,  information  is  required  concerning 
families  and  descendants  of  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Dixons  of  Unthank  Hall,  North- 
umberland, who    bore   the    ordinary  Dixon 
arms  conterchanged  bendwise. 

2.  Dixon  of  Loversal,   Yorks,    1783,  who 
bore  the  Dixon  cross   "  flory." 

3.  John  Dixon  of  Middleham  and  Brighton, 
whose    only   daughter   married    Christopher 
Topham    (see    Burke's    '  Heraldic    Illustra- 
tions ').     Same  arms. 

4.  William  Henry  Dixon,  Vicar  of  Bishop- 
thorpe,   Yorkshire,  in   1824,   and  Rector  of 
Eyton   or  Etton,    Yorkshire,   in   1837,   who 
quartered    Arg.,    a    lion  rampant    guardant 
with  two  heads  azure,  with  his  own  Dixon 
arms. 

5.  William  Dixon,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London    (d.    22   Jan.,    1742),    and    Lidgate, 
Suffolk,  whose  only  child  Elizabeth  married 
John  Lock  of  Midden  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Please  reply  direct.       JAMES  A.  DIXON. 
73,  Twyford  Avenue,  West  Acton,  W. 

GOVERNORS  OF  ICELAND. — His  Excellency 
Frederick,  Count  Trampe,  was  Governor 
of  Iceland  in  the  first  decade  of  last  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  Count  J.  D. 
Trampe  was  Governor.  Was  the  latter  a 
son  of  the  former  ?  ST.  HEIRIC. 


JOHN  BELLAMY,  TRANSLATOR  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me,  or  direct  me  to,  biographical 
matter  concerning  this  author  (1755-1842)  ? 
I  know  somewhat  of  his  connexion  with  the 
early  "  Swedenborgians "  (1792-3),  and  I 
have  the  '  Prefatory  Notice  '  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Daniel  published  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Peter  Stuart  of  Liverpool  in 
1863.  CHARLES  HIGHAM. 

169,  Grove  Lane,  S.E. 

'  SUR  LA  PIERRE  BLANCHE  '  :  PHILO- 
PATRIS. — The  epigraph  to  Anatole  France's 
work  '  Sur  la  Pierre  blanche '  is  "  *  Tu  sembles 
avoir  dormi  sur  la  pierre  blanche,  au  milieu 
du  peuple  des  songes.' — Philopatris,  xxi." 
Who  was  Philopatris  ?  and  what  is  "la 
pierre  blanche  "  ?  JOHN  HEBB. 

['Philopatris'  is  a  dialogue  discrediting  Chris- 
tianity, sometimes  attributed  to  Lucian,  and  may 
be  found  in  his  '  Opera '  (vol.  iii.  p.  279  of  Dindorf 's 
Tauchnitz  edition).  The  French  given  is  a  trans- 
lation of  some  words  in  the  twenty-first  section, 
"  Sur  la  pierre  blanche  "  is  tiri  Aev/caSa  Trcrprjv, 
on  the  rock  of  Leucas,  the  White  Rock,  doubtless 
so  named  from  its  colour.  Carr  in  his  spirited 
translation  of  1798  (vol.  v.)  refers  the  reader  to  the 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  slain  suitors  speed  past  Oceanus 
and  the  White  Rock,  the  gates  of  the  sun,  and  the 
land  of  dreams.  Christians  being  accused  of  wicked 
designs  on  their  country,  the  dialogue  is  called 
'  The  Patriot,'  or  by  another  title  *  The  Learner.'] 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  '  PRINCIPIA,'  1687. 
— The  '  D.N.B.'  notice  of  Newton  by  Mr. 
R.  T.  Glazebrook  makes  the  statement  that 
"  the  '  Principia  '  was  published,  but  without 
a  -date,  about  Midsummer,  1687."  I  have 
tried  to  find  a  copy  of  this  first  edition 
undated,  as  asserted,  but  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  doubt  if  one  exists.  Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  of  one  ?  G.  J.  GRAY. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. — In  the  '  Diary  of  Samuel 
Newton,  Alderman  of  Cambridge'  (1662- 
1717),  edited  by  J.  E.  Foster,  1890,  is  the 
following  entry  (p.  102)  : — 
1689,  29  Aug.  <k  The  weeke  after  vizt  on  Thursday 
before  the  King  and  Councell  was  heard  the 
matter  of  King's  College  about  Mr.  Isaac  New- 
ton, why  he  or  any  other  not  of  that  Founda- 
cion  should  be  Provost,  and  after  the  reasons 
shewed  and  argued  Mr.  Newton  was  laid 
aside." 

This  was  after  his  '  Principia '  had  been 
issued.  I  do  not  remember  in  Brewster's 
'  Life  of  Newton  '  any  reference  to  his  being 
put  forward  for  the  vacant  Provostship. 
Is  anything  more  known  about  the  matter  ? 

G.  J.  GRAY. 
The  Elms,  Chesterton,  Cambridge. 
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HAMPDEN  FAMILY. — Had  Dr.  Hampden, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  any  right  to  assume 
the  arms  and  crest  of  the  old  Buckingham- 
shire family — Hampden  of  Hampden  ? 

J.  C.  H.  FLOOD. 

ROMAN  LEGIONS  :  THEIR  HISTORY. — I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  considered 
the  best  book,  English  or  German,  on  the 
Roman  legions,  and,  if  German,  if  there  is 
an  English  translation.  LEGIONES. 


W.  H.  COFFIN    IN    ABYSSINIA. 

(10  S.  xii.   108.) 

FORTY  years  ago  I  think  I  could  have 
satisfactorily  answered  MR.  EDWARDS'S  ques- 
tion, as  I  remember  meeting  at  Massowah 
in  1865  the  Abyssinian  lady  who  was  Coffin's 
widow.  Mi.  Rassam  says  in  his  '  Narrative 
of  the  British  Mission  to  Theodore,  King  of 
Abyssinia,'  i.  21,  that  Mr.  Coffin  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  his  sons  had  been  tortured 
by  Dajjaj  Ubye.  On  the  following  page  he 
writes  : — 

"I  was  subsequently  visited  by  the  Abyssinian 
widow  of  Mr.  Coffin,  bringing  her  two  children — a 
boy  and  a  girl — aged  nine  and  ten  years  respectively. 
She  informed  me  that  her  husband  had  died, 
leaving  her  utterly  destitute,  and  that  she  had 
made  her  way  from  Adwa,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Aden  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  her  husband's 
countrymen  in  behalf  of  his  children." 

I  do  not  remember  what  became  of  the 
family,  but  I  am  afraid  the  lady's  appeal  was 
fruitless. 

I  think  Dr.  Beke  and  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham  are  correct  in  stating  that  Coffin  was 
sent  to  England  by  Dajjaj  Sabagadis  in 
1828,  though  he  may  have  been  in  Egypt 
in  1826.  He  was  at  any  rate  in  this  country 
when  Sabagadis  was  killed  in  December, 
1830.  Mansfield  Parkyns  was  acquainted 
with  him,  and  mentions  him  occasionally  in 
his  '  Life  in  Abyssinia.'  In  describing  the 
mode  of  torture  which  consisted  in  clamping 
an  iron  hoop  upon  the  hand,  and  gradually 
tightening  it  until  the  hand  rotted  off,  he  says 
(i.  221)  that 

"  when  our  countryman  Coffin  gob  into  ill-favour 
with  Oubi  [Ubye],  and  thought  himself  safer  at  the 
coast  than  in  his  power,  his  son  John  was  taken 
and  put  on  a  mountain  with  the  iron  on  his  hand, 
as  I  have  described.  He  remained  tortured  for 
some  time,  losing  first  his  hand,  then  his  eyesight. 
and  at  last  he  died  from  the  treatment." 
Coffin  had  been  in  charge  of  the  province 
of  Antichau,  and  when  Balgadda  Araia, 
Ubye's  rival,  passed  through  it,  Coffin 


gave  him  forty  muskets.  This  aroused 
Jbye's  anger,  and  when  he  got  the  better 
of  Araia,  Coffin  fled  to  the  coast,  and 
mdeavoured  to  collect  presents  whereby 
)o  regain  Ubye's  favour  (o.  c.  ii.  188,  231). 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  son  was  tortured 
in  the  mannei  described,  and  Coffin  was 
deprived  of  the  province  of  Antichau,  which 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Schimper,  a  German 
laturalist  who  lived  for  many  years  in 
Abyssinia,  and  I  believe  died  there  not  long 
after  the  British  troops  quitted  the  country. 
Be  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  must  have  been  well  over 
seventy  when  1  knew  him. 

When  Consul  Plowden  went  on  his  mission 
to  Ras  'Ali  in  1848,  Coffin,  who  was  then 
Living  at  Adwa,  accompanied  him  from 
Massowah  to  that  place  in  some  subordinate 
apacity  ('  Travels  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
Galla  Country,'  p.  370).  Plowden  describes 
Coffin  as  the  former  favourite  of  Ras  Walda 
Selasye,  who  governed  Tigre  from  about 
1790  to  1816,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  rulers  that  Abyssinia  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  the  father  of  Balgadda 
Araia.  As  Coffin,  who  had  been  a  supercargo 
in  the  merchant  service,  came  with  Salt  to 
Abyssinia  in  1810,  he  was  an  elderly  man 
when  he  accompanied  Plowden  to  Adwa, 
and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  in 
what  year  I  am  unable  to  say.  He  left 
several  descendants  behind  him  in  Abys- 
sinia, one  or  more  of  whom  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  meeting. 

Although  MR.  EDWARDS  gives  the  rank 
of  Ras  to  Sabagadis  and  Ubye,  neither  of 
those  chiefs  assumed  that  title,  but  great 
as  their  power  was,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  inferior  style  of  "  Dajjaz- 
match,"  usually  contracted  into  "  Dajjaj." 
Sabagadis  was,  I  believe,  the  father  of  Kasai, 
who  for  a  long  time  ruled  over  Tigre,  and 
ultimately  assumed  the  title  of  Yohannes, 
king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  He  was 
killed  some  years  ago  on  the  Sudan  frontier. 
W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 


MONUMENTS  TO  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (10  S. 
xii.  87). — An  accurate  list  of  such  monu- 
ments, with  dates  of  and  reasons  for  their 
erection,  would  be  both  valuable  and  interest- 
ing. But  MR.  HEMS  has  taken  too  seriously 
the  list  he  found  in  The  Reporter  (Chicago) 
for  June.  Among  the  nineteen  monuments 
said  to  be  "  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  "  is  one  erected  to  the  famous  Joseph 
Brant  at  "  Brantford,  Ontario."  For  many 
years  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
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United  States  has  been  a  subject  for  aca 
demic  discussion  ;  but  from  The  Reporte 
we  learn  that  this  has  become  an  accom 
plished  fact. 

According  to  the  list,  there  is  in  Boston  a 
monument  to  Miantonomah.  A  temporary 
absence  from  Boston  prevents  my  writing 
with  absolute  certainty,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  there  is  no  such  monument.  The 
Indian  in  question  was  a  Narragansett  chief 
and  hence  Rhode  Island  is  the  place  where 
one  would  expect  a  monument,  if  one 
exists.  Near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  a 
hill  named  after  the  chief. 

The  list  also  states  that  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  "Attucks  in  Boston  Common." 
There  is  no  such  monument.  There  is, 
however,  on  Boston  Common  a  monument 
bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Erected  in  1888 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
Honor  of  those  who  fell  at  the  Boston 
Massacre."  In  September,  1768,  some 
British  troops  reached  Boston,  having  been 
sent  to  keep  the  good  Bostonians  in  order. 
Naturally  there  was  bitter  feeling  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  troops,  and  this 
culminated  in  the  so-called  Boston  Massacre 
of  5  March,  1770,  in  which  Capt.  Thomas 
Preston  and  his  men  fired  on  the  people, 
killing  five  and  wounding  others.  The 
names  of  the  five  killed,  among  them 
Crispus  Attucks,  are  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  1888.  Attucks  took  no 
part  in  the  fray,  and  was  a  mere  casual 
bystander  who  happened  to  be  killed. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  Attucks  was  regarded 
not  as  an  Indian,  but  as  a  negro.  It  has 
never,  I  think,  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty whether  he  was  an  Indian  or  a  negro, 
or  of  mixed  Indian  and  '  negro  blood.  If 
there  is  anywhere  in  Boston  a  monument  to 
Attucks,  it  was  doubtless  erected  to  him 
not  as  an  Indian,  but  as  a  negro. 

The  other  sixteen  monuments  on  the  list 
should  be  examined  with  care  before  they 
are  accepted.  In  The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  Tuesday,  10  Aug.,  1909,  was  a 
long  dispatch  dated  White  Pigeon,  Michigan, 
and  stating  that 

4<  On  Thursday  the  people  of  this,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  m  South- Western  Michigan,  will  unveil  a 
monument  to  the  Pottawatomie  chief  White 
Pigeon,  who,  early  in  the  last  century,  died  in  his 
efforts  to  save  the  settlers  from  possible  massacre." 
The  story  seems  to  be  largely  traditional. 
It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
proposed  memorial  will  take  the  form  of 
a  colossal  statue  of  an  Indian. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Jefferson,  N.H. 


"  MORS  JANUA  VIT^:  "  (10  S.  viii.  231,  334, 
456). — At  the  last  page,  after  giving  extracts 
from  Nicolas  Reusner's  '  Symbola  Heroica,' 
MR.  PIERPOINT  adds  :  "If  St.  Bernard  wrote 
the  saying  '  Mors  janua  vitse  ' — I  presume 
that  Bernardus  means  St.  Bernard — it 
would  be  a  great  labour  to  find  the  reference." 

I  cannot  confirm  this  gloomy  prognostica- 
tion. See  vol.  i.  of  the  Benedictine  edition 
(Paris,  1690)  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
col.  1044  F  : — 

"  Pessima  quidem  mors  peccatorum,  quoniam  & 
nativitas  mala,  &  vita  pejor ;  sed  pretiosa  est  mors 
sanctorum  [marg.  Psal.  115,  15].  Pretiosa  plane, 
tamquam  finis  laborum,  tamquam  victorise  consum- 
matio,  tamquam  vitse  janua,  &  perfectse  securitatis 
ingressus." — '  Sermones  de  Sanctis,'  'In  transitu 
S.  Malachiee  Episcopi,'  Sermo  I.  §  4,  ad  fin. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"COMETHER"  (10  S.  x.  469;  xi.  33,  98, 
416,  513  ;  xii.  77). — Towards  the  close  of 
chap.  Ixxxv.  of  Lever's  '  Charles  O'Malley,' 
Mike  the  hero's  Irish  soldier-servant  in  the 
Peninsula,  says,  alluding  to  the  ladies  : — 

"They  have  a  way  of  getting  round  you.  It's 
like  the  pigs  they  are.  I  was  coming  along  one 
morning,  when  I  sees  a  slip  of  a  pig.  I  thought 
'  Musha  !  but  yer  fine  company  av  a  body  could 
only  keep  you  with  him,'  but  you  see  a  pig  is  a 
baste  not  easily  flattered,  so  I  took  off  my  belt  and 
put  it  round  his  neck,  as  neat  as  need  be." 

Sir  Dennis  Pack,  appearing  on  the  scene, 
advises  him  that  they  part  company,  lest 
Mike  come  to  a  similar  end.  Mike  adds  : — 
"Faix,  I  took  his  advice,  and  ye  see  they're  like 
the  women,  the  least  thing  in  life  is  enough  to 
bring  them  after  us,  av  ye  only  put  the  '  comether ' 
upon  them." 

MISTLETOE. 
i 

"  IF    TWO    AND    TWO    MAKE    FOUR  "    (10    S. 

xii.  109).— With  the  context,  "What  is 
your  opinion  of  things  in  general  ?  "  the 
inquiry  seems  to  savour  of  an  attempt  at 
opening  up,  or  at  all  events  to  lead  towards, 
further  conversation,  in  the  same  traditional 
way  that  the  weather  is  exploited. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

GRAVESTONES  AT  JORDANS  :  WILLIAM 
PENN  (10  S.  xii.  129). — MR.  ABRAHAMS  is 
right  in  thinking  that  some  memorial  stones 
were  in  recent  times  erected  in  Jordans 
graveyard  to  Penn  and  his  family.  In  an 
article  entitled  '  William  Penn's  Homes ' 
in  The  Quiver,  March,  1902,  by  E.  Clarke, 
on  p.  488  are  mentioned  the  graves  of  the 
hree  elder  children,  but  no  stones.  On 
i.  489  it  is  stated  that  Penn's  first  wife  was 
luried  there,  and  that  his  second  wife  was 
•uried  in  the  same  grave  as  he  at  Jordans. 
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In  the  second  edition  (1871)  of  Webb's 
'  Penns  and  Penning  tons,'  opposite  p.  342, 
is  a  view  of  New  Jordans  burial-ground, 
engraved  from  a  photograph.  On  this  plate 
will  be  found  represented  the  gravestones  of 
Perm,  his  two  wives  and  children,  &c.  The 
text  says  : — . 

"Tombstones  have  latterly  been  introduced  into 
this  interesting  burial-place,  which  direct  the  visitor 
to  the  graves  wherein  rest  the  remains  of  so  many 
of  the  Penns  and  Penningtons,  and  Thomas  and 
Mary  Ellwood.  It  is  between  20  and  30  years  since 
the  question  was  raised  amongst  Friends  as  to  the 
propriety  of  reversing  a  rule  against  the  admission 
of  tombstones  into  their  burial-grounds." 

On  p.  343  it  is  added  : — 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Friends  of  the  meeting 
to  which  Jordans  belongs  had  tombstones  erected 
to  mark  such  graves  as  could  be  identified  from  the 
registry." 

At  the  head  of  The  Quiver  article  is  a  view 
of  Jordans  meeting-house  and  a  few  grave- 
stones. S.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 

HOPPNER  AND  Sm  THOMAS  FRANKLAND'S 
DAUGHTERS  (10  S.  x.  168,  233,  294,  374).— 
It  would  be  well  to  verify  the  inscription  on 
the  picture  which  says  that  these  ladies, 
"  Marianne  and  Amelia,"  died  1795  and  1800. 
Burke  credits  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  5th 
Baronet,  with  six  daughters  only,  but  J. 
Chaloner  Smith  in  his  description  of  William 
Ward's  mezzotint  states  that  seven  of  his 
daughters  grew  up.  The  name  of  Marianne 
does  not  appear  in  either  list,  but  that  of 
Mary  does.  She  married  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
Bt.,  who  died  in  1807  ;  and  although  appa- 
rently his  wife  predeceased  him,  I  can  find 
no  notice  of  her  death  either  in  1795  or 
1800.  The  name  of  Amelia  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  Burke  or  Chaloner  Smith, 
but  the  sixth  daughter,  Charlotte,  who 
married  Robert  Nicholas  of  Ashton  Keynes, 
Wiltshire,  died  28  Feb.,  1800  (Gent.  Mag., 
Ixx.  pt.  i.  186).  Was  her  second  name 
Amelia  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP  (10  S.  xii.  26,  93, 
153,  198). — The  eel-pie  shop  has  certainly 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  Within  my 
recollection  such  shops  were  fairly  numerous 
in  Shoreditch,  the  Borough,  and  London 
and  Walworth  Roads,  but  most  of  them  have 
now  disappeared.  I  notice,  however,  in 
'  The  Post  Office  Trades  Directory  '  for  the 
current  year  the  names  and  addresses  of 
more  than  ninety  tradespeople  given  under 
the  heading  * '  Eel-Pie  Houses, ' '  distributed 
over  all  the  London  postal  districts  ;  while 


*  The  London  County  Suburbs'  Directory  T 
supplies  twenty-seven  further  names.  Eel- 
pie  purveying  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  an  extinct  trade  in  London. 

F.  A.  RUSSELL. 
4,  Nelgarde  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

COFFEE  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii.  64, 
111,  156,  198).— As  far  as  the  history  of  the 
word  coffee  in  the  English  language  is  con- 
cerned, COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  largely  based  his 
reply  on  Yule's  '  Hobson- Jobson, '  which 
contains  many  valuable  quotations  from 
European  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  But  when  he  says, 
' '  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  derive  this 
word  from  an  imaginary  Turkish  kafve, ' ' 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  the  whole 
point  of  both  MR.  PLATT'S  note  and  mine. 
He  may  doubt  ' '  if  the  worthy  mariner,  in 
entering  the  word  in  his  log,  was  influenced 
by  the  abstruse  principles  of  phonetics 
enunciated  ' '  by  me,  but  he  will  admit  that 
the  change  from  kahvah  to  coffee  is  a  phonetic 
change,  and  must  be  due  to  the  operation  of 
some  phonetic  principle.  The  average  man, 
when  he  endeavours  to  write  a  foreign  word 
in  his  own  tongue,  is  handicapped  consider- 
ably by  his  inherited  and  acquired  phonetic 
capacity.  And,  in  fact,  if  we  take  the 
quotations  made  in  '  Hobson- Jobson, '  and 
classify  the  various  forms  of  the  word  coffee 
according  to  the  nationality  of  the  writer, 
we  obtain  very  interesting  results. 

Let  us  take  Englishmen  first.  InDanvers's 
Letters  (1611)  we  have  both  "coho  pots" 
and  "  coffao  pots  ";  Sir  T.  Roe  (1615)  and 
Terry  (1616)  have  cohu ;  Sir  T.  Herbert 
(1638)  has  coho  and  copha;  Evelyn  (1637), 
coffee;  Fryer  (1673),  coho;  and  Ovington 
(1690),  coffee.  And  from  the  two  examples 
given  by  COL.  PRIDEAUX,  ante,  p.  156,  we  see 
that  Jourdain  (1609)  has  cohoo  and  Revett 
(1609)  has  coffee. 

Let  us  now  see  what  foreigners  (chiefly 
French  and  Italian)  write.  The  earliest 
European  mention  is  by  Rauwolff,  who  knew 
it  in  Aleppo  in  1573.  He  has  the  form  chaube. 
Prosper  Alpinus  (1580)  has  caova,  Paludanus 
(1598)  chaoua,  Pyrard  de  Laval  (1610) 
cahoa,  P.  della  Valle  (1615)  cahue,  Jac. 
Bontius  (1631),  caveah,  and  the  '  Journal 
d'Antoine  Galland  '  (1673)  cave.  That  is, 
Englishmen  use  forms  of  a  certain  distinct 
type,  viz.,  cohu,  coho,  coffao,  coffe,  copha, 
coffee,  which  differ  from  the  more  correct 
transliteration  of  foreigners. 

The  inferences  from  these  transitional 
forms  seem  to  me  to  be  very  clear  (see  my 
former  reply,  ante,  p.  111). 
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1.  The  word  found  its  way  into  the  lan- 
guages   of   Europe    both  from  the  Turkish 
and  from  the  Arabic. 

2.  The  English  forms  (which  have  strong 
stress   accent   on  the  first  syllable)  have  6 
instead  of  a,  and  /  instead  of  h. 

3.  The  foreign  forms  are  accentless  and 
have  no  h.     The  /  in  these  =  original  v  or  w 
(or  labialized  u). 

My  explanation  may  or  may  not  be  correct, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  words  p,  ph,  /,  and  v 
may  be  traced  to  an  original  guttural  gh,  ch, 
or  h,  and  that  stress  accent  has  played  an 
important  part  in  modifying  velars  and 
gutturals  into  palatals  and  fricatives.  For 
the  change  of  h  into  /  I  may  adduce  the 
instance  of  hostis  changed  into  fostis  in  the 
Italian  dialects.  I  hope  shortly  to  contribute 
a  note  on  this  subject. 

V.  CHATTOPADHYAYA. 

51,  Ladbroke  Road,  W. 

RAGOZINE,  A  PIBATE  (10  S.  xii.  169).— 
Does  not  Ragozine  simply  mean  "  the  man 
of  Ragusa  "  ?  Pirates  are  notoriously  apt 
to  let  their  real  names  slide  into  the  back- 
ground, and  are  content  to  be  known  by  some 
nickname  indicating  their  place  of  origin 
or  other  attribute.  Witness  the  well-known 
cases,  among  the  later  buccaneers,  of 
L'Olonnais  and  Bartholomew  Portuguese. 
Ragozine  I  take  to  be  another  form  of 
Argosine,  both  from  the  Italian  Ragusino. 
The  republic  of  Ragusa,  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  Freeman,  was  the  one  spot  on  the 
eastern  Adriatic  which  was  never  subject 
to  either  Venice  or  the  Turk. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"FASEOLE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii. 
149). — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
bean  origin  is  the  horse  in  the  partnership. 
Ains worth's  '  Lat.-Eng.  Dictionary  '  quotes 
from  Pliny,  23—49,  phaselinum  oleum,  made 
from  fasels,  a  sort  of  pulse.  For  the  boat 
the  same  authority  cites  Isidorus  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  from  Phaselis,  a  small  town 
of  Pamphylia,  noted  as  a  nest  of  pirates 
I  fancy  that  this  was  to  the  south,  and  the 
river  Phasis  to  the  north,  of  Asia  Minor. 

H.  P.  L. 

I  should  like  to  guard  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  mean  that  faseole  is  the  ordinary 
French   for  kidney   beans.      Happening   tc 
dine  lately  in  company  with  a  French  (o 
rather   Belgian)    lady,   when   French   bean 
formed  one  of  the  dishes,  I  asked  her  wha 
they  were  called  in  French.     She  answerec 


'  haricots  verts, ' '  and  had  apparently  not 
eard  of  faseole.  Littre  defines  it  as  an 
'  espece  de  haricot, ' '  and  Fleming  and 
Tibbins  ' '  espece  de  f eves, ' '  but  the  word 
s  not  found  in  small  French  dictionaries. 

This  has,   of  course,   nothing  to  do   with 
•he  classical   phasqlus  or   phaseolus.     Virgil 
speaks  about  a  husbandman  going  round  his 
fields  ' '  pictis  phaselis. "          W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

COWHOUSE  MANOR,  MIDDLESEX  (10  S.  xii, 
168). — The  manors  of  Hodford  and  Cow- 
louse  were  in  Hendon.  Lysons  gives  a 
hort  account  of  them  in  his  '  Environs  of 
Condon,'  2nd  ed.,  1811,  vol.  ii.  part  i, 
3p.  395-6.  They  are  more  fully  dealt  with 
DyMr.  L.  T.  Evans  in  his  'History  of  Hendon, ' 
1890,  pp.  52-8.  According  to  this  writer, 
the  united  manor  consisted,  and  still  consists 
though  it  is  understood  that  the  property  is 
a*ll  enfranchised),  of  certain  lands  south-east 
of  the  river  Brent  and  bordering  upon  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  extending  southward  so  as  to 
include  what  is  now  Cowhouse  (or  Avenue) 
Farm,  Cricklewood  Lane,  being  bounded  on 
the  west  side  by  Clitterhouse,  north-west  by 
Hendon  manor,  and  north  and  north-east 
as  far  as  Golder's  Hill  Road  by  property 
belonging  to  Eton  College.  Hodford  manor 
house  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  ex- 
treme south-eastern  limit  of  the  parish  on 
Golder's  Hill.  Evans  identifies  the  site  as 
that  on  which  Golder's  Hill  House  stood. 
The  house  and  grounds,  which  were  for 
several  years  in  the  occupation  of  the  late 
Sir  Spencer  Wells,  are  now  public  property. 
Cowhouse  or  Avenue  Farm  is  still  in  existence, 
though  the  house  is  comparatively  modern. 
Cowhouse  Green,  a  strip  of  waste  in  Crickle- 
wood Lane,  is  now  built  over. 

The  original  manor  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  grant  made  by  King  Edward  I.  in 
1295  to  the  monks  of  Westminster  in  con- 
sideration of  their  praying  for  the  soul  of 
Eleanor,  his  late  beloved  consort.  In  1312 
Richard  le  Rous  exchanged  the  manor  of 
Hendon  for  that  of  Hodford,  which  soon 
afterwards  passed,  with  that  of  Cowhouse, 
into  the  Scrope  family.  Neither  Lysons  nor 
Evans  gives  the  exact  date  of  this  transfer, 
but  from  the  calendar  of  feet  of  fines  for 
Middlesex,  ed.  Hardy  and  Page,  vol.  i, 
pp.  95-7,  it  appears  that  Richard  le  Rous  and 
Matilda  his  wife  conveyed  the  manor  to- 
Henry  le  Scrop  in  11  Edward  II.,  1318-19, 
and  again  three  years  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  some  irregularity  in  the 
first  transactions.  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  who 
held  several  high  judicial  offices  ('  Diet.  Nat. 
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Biog.'),  died  in  1336,  and  was  succeeded  bj 
his  son  Richard,  who  was  summoned  tc 
Parliament  as  Baron  Scrope  of  Bolton  in 
1371.  In  1399  Lord  Scrope  surrendered  th* 
manor  to  King  Richard  II.,  in  exchange  fo 
lands  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  King  regrantec 
it  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  Dissolution 
After  that  event  the  freehold  was  again  given 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ecclesi 
astical  Commissioners. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  spelling  "  Hoddes 
ford"  which  is  given  by  MB.  RUTTON,  and 
which  would  mean  the  ford  of  Hod,  an  A.-S 
name  found  in  local  nomenclature  (see  Skeat 
Place-Names  of  Hertfordshire,'  p.  23,  s.v 
*  Hoddesdon  ' ).  The  early  spelling  seems 
to  be  "  Hodef  ord, ' '  which  may  stand  f  o 
"Hodanford,"  the  ford  of  Hoda,  a  nam< 
which  occurs  in  "  Hodanhlaew,"  the  tumu 
lus  of  Hoda.  Mr.  Evans  apparently  finding 
the  word  spelt  "Hoddefold"  in  Richard  II.'s 
grant  to  the  abbey,  derives  it  from  "  Olc 
Eng.  hoth,  a  heath  (the  th  of  course  easily 
becoming  a  d),  and  folds,  a  farm-house  ;  the 
farm-house  by  the  heath,  which  is  a  very 
fitting  description."  Unfortunately,  hoth 
does  not  mean  heath,  nor  is  folde  a  farm- 
house, but  a  sheep  or  cattle  pen.  Cowhouse 
is,  as  MB.  RUTTON  points  out,  much  the 
same  as  Neathouse.  Mr.  Evans  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  identical  with  Codenlaw, 
or,  as  "the  majority  of  transcribers  have 
it,  Cowenlaw,  that  is,  cow-pasture  or 
a  clearing  for  feeding  cows."  Codenlaw 
(Codanhlaew),  which  occurs  in  Dunstan's 
Westminster  charter  of  959,  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  cows,  but  merely  means 
the  tumulus  or  burial  mound  of  Coda,  a 
personal  name  which  is  also  found  in  local 
nomenclature  (Searle,  '  Onomasticon  Anglo- 
Saxonicum,'  p.  138).  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

Cowhouse  manor  and  that  of  Hoddesford, 
or  more  correctly  Hodford,  were  in  the 
parish  of  Hendon,  Middlesex,  and  a  farm- 
house still  stands  on  the  site  of  each.  The 
farm  of  Hodford  will  probably  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  mass  of  new  buildings  now  spring- 
ing up  near  the  Golder's  Green  "Tube  " 
station,  at  the  junction  of  the  Golder's 
Green  and  Finchley  Roads.  What  is  now 
known  as  Avenue  Farm,  adjoining  the 
Hampstead  cemetery  at  West  End,  was 
formerly  called  Cowhouse.  The  farm-house, 
like  that  of  Hodford,  is  a  modern  building, 
probably  early  nineteenth  century,  but  the 
old  outbuildings  are  still  standing.  I  am 
not  sure  how  long  the  latter  farm  has  existed 


under  its  new  name,  but  both  Cowhouse 
Farm  and  Hodford  Farm  are  marked  on 
Cooke's  map  of  Hendon  (1795). 

I  have  the  following  references  to  these 
manors  :  Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  II. 
468—135  (Tho.  Worsley  and  another  v. 
John  Marsh  and  others,  Hendon),  1648, 
mentions  indenture  (1637)  by  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  by  which  Robert 
and  Richard  Nuttinge  became  possessed  of 
lands,  &c.,  called  Cowehouse  and  Hodford  in 
Hendon  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  will  of  Joseph  Braint  of  Cowhouse, 
parish  of  Hendon  (P.C.C.  260  Derby),  men- 
tions his  leasehold  farm  in  Hendon  called 
Cowhouse  (1729).  F.  S.  SNELL. 

Hendon,  N.W. 

See  Evans's  '  History  of  Hendon,  MX.,' 
p.  53  :  "  Hodford  and  Cowhouse  Manor 
consisted,  and  still  consists,  of  lands  S.E. 
of  the  river  Brent  and  bordering  upon 
Hampstead  Heath."  Cowhouse  Farm, 
Cricklewood  Lane,  now  exists  near  Glitter- 
house  Farm  or  Manor,  by  Child's  Hill  and 
Cricklewood  Station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
Richard  II.  gave  "  Hoddefold  and  Cowhous  " 
in  the  vills  of  Hendon  and  "  Hampstede  " 
to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  for  the  health 
of  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  Anne  his  consort. 

I  shall  welcome  fresh  material  from  original 
records  concerning  tenants  of  this  manor, 
being  engaged  on  preparing  for  the  press 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  'History 
of  Hendon,'  the  copyright  of  which  is  now 

LV  property.  FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP. 

Clyderhous,  51,  Vancouver  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BLOW  (10  S.  xii.  186). — 
Dr.  John  Blow,  the  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  had  only  two  Sons,  both  of  whom 
were  buried  in  the  Cloisters,  one  in  1676. 
Dr.  Blow  was  married  in  1674,  therefore  the 

hild  was  under  two  years  of  age.     The  other 

son  was  buried  in  1693,  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Blow's     other     children     were     daughters  : 

[Catherine,    who    died    unmarried    in    1730  ; 

Elizabeth,  who   married    Capt.    Edgeworth, 

and   died   in    1719  ;     and   Mary,    who   died 

unmarried   in    1738.     How   could   the  Rev. 

William     Blow     claim     descent     from     the 

musician  ?  WILLIAM  H.  CTJMMINGS. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

STATUES  AND  MEMOBIALS  IN  THE  BBITISH 
SLES  (10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114).— 
'.  remember  being  taken  as  a  child  to  the 
)attle-field  of  Edgehill,  and  can  recall  a 
attlemented  tower,  to  the  top  of  which  an 
iscent  was  made,  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
ounding  country  being  obtained.  This 
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tower  had  slit  windows  in  its  staircase.  An 
old  helmet  hung  in  the  upper  room  ;  and 
whenever  I  see  a  picture  of  Charles  I.  or 
one  of  his  followers  wearing  a  helmet,  the 
memory  of  that  rusty  old  headpiece  in  the 
Edgehill  tower  comes  back  to  me. 

Is  this  tower  still  in  existence,  and  what  is 
its  history  ?  WILMOT  CORFIELD. 

Historical  Society,  Calcutta. 

[This  tower  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  battle.] 

'ENGLAND'S  PARNASSUS,'   1600  (10  S.  ix. 
341,  401 ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262,  362,  444;   xi.  4, 
123,  204,  283,  383,  443,  502).— With  reference 
to  my   contributions  under    this   title,  and 
especially  the  last  of  them,  I  mentioned  that 
only  one  quotation  assigned  to  Shakespeare 
by  Allot  remained  untraced  ( '  Love, '  p.  224) : 
The  Lover  and  beloved  are  not  tied  to  one  Love. 
(Signed)  W.  Sh. 

I  find  now  that  this  quotation  comes  from 
Warner's  *  Albion's  England,'  Book  VI.  chap. 
31,  p.  155  of  edition  1602,  and  should  read  : — 

The  lover  and  beloved  are  riot  tied  to  one  laive. 
CHARLES  CRAWFORD. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  NAMES  (10  S.  xii.  168). — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  surname  Wdefat 
or  Wdepat  ?  Is  it  possible  that  with  the 
affix  "  ap  "  it  is  the  origin  of  the  surname 
Puddiphat?  F.  P. 

1.  Wdepath  of  course  stands  for  modern 
Woodpath,  and  is  no  doubt  a  surname,  as 
H.  I.  B.  supposes. 

2.  Swue    and    Suawe    look    like    "  ghost- 
words  "    or   misprints.     Is   it  possible   that 
one  ought  to  read  Swen  or  Swain  ? 

3.  Rumpharus     was     a     fairly     common 
Christian  name.     Bardsley,    '  Dictionary  of 
Surnames,'   gives  an  instance  in  Yorkshire 
from  the  Hundred  Rolls,    1273,  and  traces 
from  it  the  modern  family  name  Rump  or 
Rumpe. 

4.  Boydes  appears  to  be  the  Gaelic  per- 
sonal name  Boide,   from  which  comes   the 
surname  Boyd.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

CHAUCER  :  "  STROTHIR  "  IN  '  THE  REEVE'S 
TALE  '  (10  S.  xii.  90,  155).— I  desire  to  thank 
PROF.  SKEAT  and  MR.  BAYLEY  for  their 
answers  to  my  inquiries  concerning  the  word 
"  Strothir."  When  1  wrote  I  had  unfor- 
tunately not  seen  PROF.  SKEAT'S  note  in 
his  '  Chaucer  '  ;  I  hope  he  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  I  had  no  intention  of  disregarding 
it  "as  being  non-existent."  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, understand  why  PROF.  SKEAT  says, 
so  emphatically,  "  Surely  Wright's  assertion 
is  merely  a  bad  "  guess  "  ;  especially  as  I 
find  him  saying  on  p.  xvii  of  his  Introduction  : 


"  Mr.  Wright's  notes  are  likewise  excellent, 
and  resulted  from  a  wide  reading."  Why 
should  PROF.  SKEAT  assume  that  any  guess, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Gollancz,  at  Chaucer's 
meaning  is  a  "  bad  guess  "  ?  Wright  gave 
as  his  authority  Dr.  Whitaker ;  and  the 
editor  of  '  Murray's  Handbook  '  gave  Whit- 
aker and  Garnett  as  his  authorities  for  a 
definite  statement,  viz.,  that  a  certain  MS. 
of  Chaucer  supports  the  contention  that  the 
"  scoleres  tuo  "  came  from  the  Craven  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire.  It  is  this  MS.,  printed 
by  Garnett,  which  I  wish  to  consult,  and  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  help 
me  to  a  copy  of  it. 

At  present  I  am  not  much  concerned  as 
to  whether  the  spelling  should  be  Strothir  or 
Strother.  I  find  that  the  editors  differ  : 
Dr.  Richard  Morris  gives  Strothir  in  the 
Aldine  edition,  and  PROF.  SKEAT  gives 
Strother  in  the  Oxford  edition.  I  find,  too, 
that  different  editors  assert  that  Strothir 
(or  Strother)  is  in  (1)  Craven,  (2)  Northum- 
berland, and  (3)  Fife.  If  we  neglect  the 
Fife  theory,  there  appear  to  be  two  guesses 
at  present  worth  following  up,  viz.,  (1)  the 
Craven  theory  and  (2)  the  Northumberland 
theory.  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  facts 
behind  the  Whitaker-Garnett-Wright  theory, 
so  that  I  may  compare  them  with  what  I 
may  call  the  Gollancz-Skeat  theory,  which 
is  ably  set  forth  on  pp.  120-21  of  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  excellent  volume  containing  the 
"  Notes." 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  (in  Parker's  edition)  says  : — 

"  This  [Strothir J  was  the  valley  of  Langstroth  or 
Langstrothdale  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Whitaker  ('History  of 
Craven,'  p.  493).  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
West  Riding  will  recognize  the  phraseology  of  the 
clerks  as  still  used  in  that  county."— Vol.  i.  p.  223. 

A.    T.    WlNTERSGILL. 

' '  PLUMP  ' '  IN  VOTING  :  ' '  PLUM-LIST  ' ' 
(10  S.  vi.  148,  212,  276,  377  ;  vii.  77).— The 
sense-development  of  the  verb  plump  as  used 
in  reference  to  voting  is  explained  as  follows 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  : — 

"The  original  sense  was  app.  to  give  a  direct 
straight,  unqualified,  or  absolute  vote  for  a  person  ; 
this  implied  no  weakening  or  qualifying  of  it  by 
voting  for  any  other." 

The  explanation  is  supported  by  reference 
to  well-known  uses  of  plump,  and  especially 
by  an  American  quotation  of  1776  :  "I  am 
told  that  the  delegates  from  that  colony 
'  will  vote  plump  !  '  [sc.  for  the  Declaration 
of  Independence]."  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  in  this  sense  of  plump  or  the  related 
words  recorded  in  the  '  Dictionary,'  but  a 
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correspondent  at  the  last  reference  showed 
that  plumper  was  in  use  in  1761. 

I'  have  recently  come  across  a  passage 
which  carries  back  the  history  a  good  many 
years.  On  18  March,  1734,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  raised  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  election  of  Scottish  representa- 
tative  peers,  and  the  following  occurs  in  an 
account  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Duke  : — 

"  In  such  a  case  a  Court- List,  or  rather  a 
Ministerial-List,  would  certainly  be  sent  down, 
and  every  peer  of  Scotland  that  did  not  vote 
plump  for  that  List,  would  be  under -hand 
threatened  with  being  turned  out  of  his  commission 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or  out  of  his  employment 
under  the  government ;  and  others  would  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  it  by  secret  promises  of  prefer- 
ment, or  of  being  provided  for.  — '  Parliamentary 
History,'  vol.  ix.  col.  490. 

I  venture  to  think  that  we  have  here  very 
strong  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Sir  James  Murray's  explanation.  Besides 
being  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  hitherto 
recorded,  the  quotation  shows  that  ' '  to  vote 
plump  "  was  not  merely  an  American  use, 
and  that  the  expression  could  be  applied  to 
elections  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  voting 
referred  to  in  the  1776  quotation. 

I  have  found  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
*  Parliamentary  History  '  another  word 
which  I  cannot  trace  at  all  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
In  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
frauds  and  abuses  in  the  customs  (loc.  cit., 
col.  1 1 )  the  following  passage  is  quoted  from 
a  letter  dated  26  April,  1733  : — 

"The  event  was,  that  the  court  list,  as  it  was 
called,  was  carry'd  by  a  majority  of  85.  And  so 
well  did  those  who  voted  it  stick  by  one  another, 
that  of  the  21  chosen,  he  that  had  most  votes 
for  him  (which  were  294)  had  but  10  more  than 
him  who  had'  least.  The  highest  number  of  the 
opposite  list  was  209,  and  the  lowest  191 ;  so  there 
were  18  men  of  their  party,  and  but  10  of  the 
court,  that  did  not  put  into  the  glass  plum-lists, 
that  is,  vote  for  every  one  of  the  persons  recom- 
mended to  them." 

The  above  is  stated  to  be  from  "Coxe's 
Walpole  ' '  ;  the  exact  reference  is  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,'  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 

It  is  clear  that  ' '  to  vote  plump  ' '  for  a  list 
and  to  vote  a  ' '  plum-list  ' '  come  practically 
to  the  same  thing.  But  is  there  any  etymo- 
logical connexion  between  the  two  ?  If  there 
is,  then  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history 
plump  has  to  be  accounted  for.  I  will  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject  for  more  learned  con 
tributors,  merely  remarking  that  possibly  th< 
fact  that  the  adjectives  plum  and  plump 
both  mean  ' '  complete,  round, ' '  may  supply 
the  connecting  link.  F.  W.  READ. 


FLYING  TURK  (10  S.  xii.  127). — Burton 
las  a  similar  reference  in  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  '  (Partition  2,  sect.  2,  mem.  3  : — 

"If  the  Heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these 
men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss  in  this- 
aerial  progress  to  make  wings,  aud  fly  up,  which 
ihat  Turk  in  Busbequius  made  his  fellow-citizens 
n  Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform  :  & 
some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some 
time  or  other  find  out." — Vol.  ii.  p.  58  in  Shilleto's 
edition. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Busbequius' s  works 
;hat  fits  this  precisely.  The  place  which 
Burton  would  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  is 
one  not  quite  half-way  through  the  fourth 
epistle  of  the  '  Legatio  Turcica,'  where  an 
account  is  given  of  a  dervish  who  performed 
the  trick  of  putting  the  red-hot  end  of  a  bar 
of  iron  in  his  mouth,  and  who  asserted  that 
the  head  of  his  monastery  was  in  the  habit 
of  spreading  his  cloak  on  an  adjoining  lake 
and  sailing  in  whatever  direction  he  wished  : 

"Idem  Turca  inter  prandium  commemorabat,  suum 
coenobiarcham,  vitse  sanctimonia  &  miraculis  clarum,. 
consuevisse  in  lacum  qui  esset  crenobio  propinquus, 
extendere  pallium,  in  eoque  sedentem,  qua  yisum 
esset  suaviter  circumvectan." — '  Augerii  Gislenii 
Busbequii  Omnia  quae  extant,'  Basel,  1740,  p.  314. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  a  "  flying 'r 
Turk  in  Busbequius.  Bishop  Wilkins  may, 
however,  have  had  in  his  mind  a  story  which 
was  related  to  Busbequius  by  a  Turkish 
pilgrim  and  monk,  who,  amongst  other 
marvellous  yarns,  told  of  an  abbot  who  ' '  was 
accustomed  to  spread  his  cloak  on  the  lake 
which  adjoined  his  monastery,  sit  down  on 
it,  and  so  take  a  pleasant  sail  whenever  he 
liked. ' '  See  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Ogier  Ghisclin  de  Busbecq, '  ed.  Forster  and 
Daniell,  1881,  i.  363.  The  editors  remark 
that  this  feat  was  equalled  by  St.  Raymond, 
of  whom  a  long  account  i&  given  in  a  note. 
W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  BARONS  (10  S.  xii.  149). 
— It  would  appear  that  there  are  no  actual 
lineal  descendants  of  the  barons  in  the 
male  line ;  otherwise  would  they  not  be 
represented  in  the  peerage  ?  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  in  the  female  line.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  believe,  is  thus  descended 
from  De  Albini,  as  are  some  other  families ; 
and  Lord  Hastings  probably  from  De  Laval. 
In  those  days  of  war  and  pestilence  the 
chances  of  survival  among  the  nobility  were 
but  slight,  and  their  individual  lives  were, 
on  an  average,  remarkably  short.  I  was 
told  by  a  barrister  who  had  had  occasion  to 
look  up  the  family  records  of  this  period 
that  the  barons  who  compelled  King  John 
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to  sign  the  Charter  were  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Since  this 
time,  too,  the  male  line  of  our  kings  has  died 
out  three  times.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S,W. 

"  LE  "  BEFORE  TRADES  (10  S.  xii.  189). — 
Surely  a  survival  of  the  common  mediaeval 
way  of  using  the  French  definite  article 
for  "  the."  This  survives  in  many  personal 
names  derived  from  occupations,  as  "  Le 
Despenser,"  the  grocer,  or  druggist.  Like 
the  Greek  TO,  it  is  found  in  Latin  supplying 
the  want  of  the  definite  article  in  that  tongue. 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  the  Norman 
French  which  was  spoken  for  several  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest.  Richard  le 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  the 
poet,  was  a  vintner,  but  a  "  chaucer  "  was 
a  shoemaker,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  a  Baldwin  le  Chaucer 
in  1307  dwelt  in  Cordewanerstrete  (see 
Riley's  '  Memorials,'  Introd.,  xxxiii)  ;  and 
William  le  Chyvaler,  although  in  1281  a 
baker,  must  have  had  for  his  ancestor  a 
"  horseman."  "  Le  grocer  "  is  old  French, 
having  been  formerly  "  le  grosser,"  from 
grassier,  a  wholesale  dealer,  one  who  dealt  in 
gros  or  great  quantities  of  goods. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

HARVEST  SUPPER  SONGS  (10  S.  xii.  30,  71, 
137). — Over  fifty  years  ago  the  following  was 
sung  in  Leicestershire  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  Derbyshire  : — 

Here's  a  health  unto  our  master, 

The  founder  of  the  feast  ; 
And  I  do  hope  with  all  my  heart 

His  soul  in  heaven  may  rest, 
And  all  things  may  prosper 

That  he  doth  take  in  hand, 
For  we  are  all  his  servants, 
And  all  at  his  command. 
Chorus  : — Then  drink,  boys,  drink, 

And  see  you  do  not  spill ; 
For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two, 
For  'tis  our  master's  will. 

In  chap.  liii.  of  '  Adam  Bede  '  (published 
1859)  is  substantially  the  same  song,  with 
some  variations,  but  I  have  given  it  word 
for  word  as  I  heard  it  in  years  between  1855 
and  1860.  George  Eliot  mentions  some 
slight  ceremonial  which  accompanied  the 
singing  :  of  this  I  know  nothing  ;  but  her 
quotation  of  what  is  practically  the  same 
song,  as  sung  at  harvest  homes  in  her  native 
Warwickshire,  is  cogent  proof  that  it  was 
then  general  in  at  least  some  of  the  principal 
Midland  counties.  W.  B.  H. 


"  AN   OLD    EWE   DRESSED   LAMB   FASHION  " 

(10  S.  xii.  189). — This  saying  has  been  current 
in  Devonshire  apparently  from  time  im- 
memorial, although  I  have  heard  it  but  once 
for  several  years,  and  then  it  was  used  by  a 
lady  who  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
had  lived  there  most  of  her  life.  It  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  meaning  of  it,  so  far  as  this 
county  is  concerned,  is  correctly  given  by 
MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY.  In  rural  Devon  it 
would  be  generally  pronounced  "  yawe," 
and  I  have  heard  some  middle-class  persons, 
presumably  of  fair  average  education,  pro- 
nounce it  "  yow."  A.  J.  DAVY. 
Torquay. 

My  belief  is  that  this  saying  is  in  general 
use,  and  not  restricted  to  any  one  county. 
I  have  certainly  heard  the  expression  or  a 
similar  one  used  by  natives  in  counties  as 
far  removed  as  Lancashire  and  Hampshire. 
It  has  always,  in  my  hearing,  been  used 
exclusively  in  the  sense  mentioned  by  MR. 
HARLAND-OXLEY,  but  in  some  cases  the 
exact  expression  used  has  been  "mutton," 
or  "  old  mutton,"  "  dressed  lamb  fashion." 
F.  A.  RUSSELL. 

THE  PRYOR'S  BANK,  FULHAM  (10  S.  xii. 
128,  172). — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
while  the  housebreakers  were  felling  the 
chimneys  of  this  house  (?  1906-7)  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Carwell  (then  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Fulham)  and  the  writer  explored  the 
' '  ancient  chapel  ' '  therein,  and  indeed  the 
whole  house,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
antique  relics.  The  only  piece  of  genuine 
old  carving  was  found  as  fronts  to  dresser 
drawers  in  the  kitchen,  although  in  each 
room  and  on  the  stairs  remained  what 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  rich  carving  and 
moulding,  much  of  which  was  gilt  and  to 
some  extent  coloured.  I  have  a  photograph 
of  the  drawer-fronts,  and  we  brought  away 
specimens  of  the  grotesque  heads  from  the 
groining  of  the  chapel,  made  of  papier  mache 
and  covered  with  gold  leaf.  I  believe  that 
one  man  bought  the  whole  of  this  interior 
decorative  work  and  burnt  it  on  the  spot  to 
collect  arid  sell  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
ashes.  Before,  however,  his  turn  came 
another  person  had  bought  the  carvings* 
figures,  and  "antiques  "  about  the  "  Priory." 
He  discovered  too  late  that  he  had 
purchased  plaster  imitations  that  could  not 
be  removed,  and  sued  for  damages.  Even- 
tually such  figures  an  d  effects  as  were  of  use 
were  sold  to  the  property  man  at  the  theatre 
which  had  then  just  been  built  opposite  the 
Pry  or 's  Bank. 
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Much  information  concerning  this  house 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Feret's  *  Fulham,  Old 
and  New,'  with  illustrations  ;  and  I  have 
unpublished  photographs  of  the  place,  taken 
while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house- 
breakers. FRED.  HITCHIN  KEMP. 
Clyderhous,  51,  Vancouver  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

FLYING  MACHINE  IN  1751  :  DR.  JOHNSON 
(10  S.  xi.  145;  xii.  170).— MR.  JOHN  H. 
DURHAM,  in  his  reply  from  Bergamo  "la 
bella,"  describes  an  early  and  successful 
attempt  at  aviation  made  in  the  year  1751, 
with  a  machine  invented  by  Father  Grimaldi, 
and  inquires  whether  ' '  any  contemporary 
English  work  or  journal  "  makes  mention  of 
the  event.  I  may  say  that,  in  view  of 
the  present  bicentenary  celebrations  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  birthday,  I  was  reading  for 
the  second  time,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years, 
'  The  History  of  Rasselas,'  by  that  famous 
writer,  and  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  substance  of  chapter  vi.  is  '  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Art  of  Flying. '  A  passage  is 
worth  quoting  : — 

"  I  have  been  long  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  the 
tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and  chariots,  man  might 
use  the  swifter  migration  of  wings ;  that  the  fields 
of  the  air  are  open  to  knowledge,  and  that  only 
ignorance  and  idleness  need  crawl  upon  the  ground.  ' 

Bos  well  informs  us  that  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  this  essay  in  1759  "to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral."  This 
year  is  only  a  little  later  than  the  one  given 
by  MR.  DURHAM  as  that  in  which  experi- 
ments on  the  art  of  flying  were  made,  thus 
showing,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  mind 
was  still  fresh  from  the  impression  of  the 
attempts  made  in  his  time  to  solve  the 
problem  of  aviation,  which  to  his  day  had 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  men  of  science. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Cossio,  '  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Pre- 
cursor of  Aviation,'  published  in  The 
Antiquary  for  September.  ITALIANO. 

Manchester. 

"  PLAINS  "  =  TIMBER  -  DENUDED  LANDS 
(10  S.  xii.  81,  194).— I  agree  with  MR.  G.  H. 
WHITE  that  this  sense  of  "  plains  "  included 
treeless  as  well  as  timber-denuded  lands, 
and  regret  not  making  this  clear  at  the  time 
of  writing.  I  think,  however,  some  of  my 
quotations  rendered  this  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  term  was 
commonly  used  in  contradistinction  from 
woodland  or  wooded  country,  and  hence  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  occurring  in  forest 
districts  of  England.  All  the  Notts  allusions 
I  have  observed  conform  to  this  rule.  At 


the  time  of  the  Conquest,  however,  it  may 
be  that  forests  were  so  general  as  to  mark 
out  for  distinction  treeless  tracts  like  the 
Plain  of  Hastings.  A.  STAPLETON. 

Nottingham. 

PlNS     SUBSTITUTED     FOR     THORNS     (10     S. 

xi.  508  ;  xii.  158). — Among  the  Zulus,  the 
Basutos,  and  probably  other  tribes  of  South 
African  natives,  blankets,  and  other  rudi- 
mentary garments  are  commonly  held 
together  by  means  of  the  thorns  of  the 
"  wacht-een-beitje  "  (wait-a-bit)  bush.  These 
are  long  and  sharp,  and  almost  unbreakable, 
and  are  sometimes  given  a  notch  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  barb,  whereby  they  become  almost 
a  safety-pin.  FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

Kew. 

PARODIES  OF  KIPLING  AND  THE  POET 
LAUREATE  (10  S.  xii.  128,  177). — In  The 
Daily  Chronicle  in  1900  or  the  following 
year  appeared  a  parody  by  G.  H.  P.  on  the 
Laureate's  lines  suggested  by  '  ^Eneid,* 
vi.  95,  beginning  : — 

When  for  a  passing  hour  Rome's  manly  sway 
Felt  the  sharp  shock  of  Cannse's  adverse  day. 

The  parody  ends  thus  : — 
Poor  England,  'mid  disaster  and  despair, 
Finds  (in  The  Times)  she  's  something  worse 

to  bear — 

Jejune  as  dust,  insensible  as  Fate, 
The  dismal  twaddle  of  her  Laureate. 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton  Vicarage,  Clitheroe. 

PENN  OF  KIDDERMINSTER  (10  S.  xii.  189). 
— In  Nash's  '  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Worcestershire  '  MR.  SPARROW  will  find 
many  references  to  Penns  of  that  county 
in  past  times.  The  family  (whose  name,  as 
in  other  counties,  was  spelt  indifferently 
Penn,  Pen,  and  Penne)  was  one  of  repute, 
and  was  seated  at  Harborow  and  Hagley  for 
about  400  years  up  to  1750.  A  reference  to 
the  calendar  of  Worcestershire  wills  shows 
the  presence  of  families  of  the  name  in  many 

S  laces  round  Hagley,  such  as  Pedmore,  Hales 
wen,  Bellbroughton,  Churchill,  Bewdley, 
Kidderminster,  &c.,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Probably  they  are  offshoots  of  the  old  Hagley 
family.  There  is  no  known  relationship 
between  these  and  the  Wilts  family  which 
produced  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania. 

FRANK  PENNY. 

V.  DE  Vos  (10  S.  xii.  127). — Many  well- 
known  Flemish  painters  of  this  name 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  landscape, 
portrait,  and  animal  painters ;  and  much 
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confusion  has  hence  arisen  concerning  their 
respective  works.  The  most  eminent  amongst 
them  was  Marten  De  Vos  of  Antwerp  (1531- 
1603),  the  pupil  and  subsequent  coadjutor  of 
Tintoretto,  and  the  painter  of  the  Medici 
family. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  "  V.  De  Vos," 
concerning  whom  L.  A.  W.  inquires ;  but  a 
race  of  painters  of  this  surname  continues  in 
Holland  to  the  present  time.  One  of  these 
may  be  the  painter  of  the  picture  to  which 
L.  A.  W.  refers.  Has  he  deciphered  the 
signature  correctly  ? 

H.  D' ALTON  ST.  CLARE. 

WELTJE'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xii.  167). — I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Louis  Weltje,  after  C.  Bretherton,  jun., 
inscribed  "  Published  Nov.  1st,  1781,"  with 
the  following  words  written  in  pencil : 
"Weltje — the  Prince  of  Wales 's  cook — 
kept  the  Cocoa-nut,  St.  James's  Street. ' '  As 
the  written  words  appear  to  be  contem- 
poraneous, it  would  seem  that  "  Weltje 's 
Club, ' '  which  preceded  the  Cocoa  Tree  (or 
Nut),  had  an  existence  before  1781,  when 
the  print  was  published.  W.  B.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Shakespeare  Classics.— The  Chronicle  of  King 

Leir.    Edited  by  Sidney  Lee,  Litt.  D.    (Chatto  & 

Windus.) 

THE  'Chronicle,'  which  is  the  source  of  Shake- 
speare's greatest  play,  now  being  acted  at  the  Hay- 
market,  is  laid  before  readers  in  admirable  print 
and  form  in  this  volume.  All  who  are  interested  in 
Shakespeare's  "sources"  should  procure  it.  It 
shows  clearly  how  the  genius  of  the  poet  made  of 
the  old  drama,  in  combination  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  *  Arcadia,'  which  supplied  the  by-plot  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  sons,  a  play  incom- 
parable in  style  and  effect,  except,  perhaps,  for 
that  similar  masterpiece  of  Sophocles,  the  *  (Edipus 
at  Colonus.' 

Mr.  Lee's  Introduction  is  a  good  example  of  his 
scholarly  and  lucid  work.  All  that  he  says  is  to 
the  point,  and  foot-notes  are  added  which  will 
suggest  further  material  for  study.  We  are  glad  to 
see  mention  in  this  place  of  Dr.  Perrett's  '  Story  of 
King  Lear  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  Shake- 
speare,' which  traces  with  ample  research  the 
legend  through  English  literature,  and  may  escape 
the  notice  of  the  student,  as  it  appeared  in  Palaestra, 
1904. 

As  Dr.  Lee  points  out,  "  it  remained  for  Shake- 
speare to  associate  the  old  King  with  his  youngest 
daughter's  death,  and  thus  convert  Lear's  fate  into 
inexorable  tragedy."  The  seventeenth  -  century 
ballad,  which  closes  with  a  similar  double  cata- 
strophe, is  uncertain  in  date,  and  borrows,  Dr.  Lee 
thinks,  in  this  respect  from  Shakespeare.  Of  the 
adorable  Fool,  whose  early  disappearance  from  the 


play  Swinburne  justly  regrets,  there  is  no  trace  in 
any  earlier  version.  Some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed that  Lear's  reference  to  "  my  poor  fool" 
means  both  his  darling  daughter  and  the  wise  pur- 
veyor of  folly  who  left  him  after  the  great  storm  ; 
but  this  seems  impossible. 

How  greatly  Shakespeare  has  improved  on  his 
text  may  be  seen  at  the  outset  of  the  old  play,  where 
the  three  daughters  are  asked  to  express  their  love 
for  their  father.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  few  words  Shakespeare  has  given 
to  Cordelia  throughout  the  play.  The  tremendous 
impression  she  makes  is  conveyed  in  under  fifty 
lines  of  speech,  a  fact  we  could  not  believe  until 
we  examined  her  part  one  day. 

The  general  reader  may  be  unaware  that  '  Lear  * 
as  a  tragedy  was  for  many  years  of  our  stage- 
superseded  by  Nahum  Tate's  perversion  of  the  text, 
in  which  the  final  catastrophe  was  changed.  A 
strong  article  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  an. 
unlikely  place,  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
Dickens,  newly  discovered,  and  now  added  to  the 
"  Gadshill"  and  "  National"  editions  of  his  works. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Lee's  excellent  edition  will  be 
found  a  'Glossary,'  notes  on  the  text,  and  the 
complete  text  of  Warner's  story  of  King  Lear  as 
narrated  in  his  'Albion's  England.'  The  student 
has,  in  brief,  a  full  opportunity  of  examining  the 
material  out  of  which  the  greatest  of  English  plays, 
is  made. 

BY  his  booklet  Anna  Seward  and  Classic  Lichfield 
(Worcester,  Deighton),  Mr.  Stapleton  Martin  hopes, 
he  says  in  his  Preface,  to  "resuscitate  interest  in 
the  poetess,  and  in  the  literary  circle  over  which  she 
reigned  supreme."  As  she  died  in  1809,  she  might 
have  a  centenary  this  year;  but  Mr.  Martin's 
entertaining  pages  show  us  clearly  enough  that  the 
Swan  of  Lichfield  was  not  a  leading  figure  of  the 
sort  that  deserves  permanent  remembrance,  or  that 
general  feeling  of  keenness  implied  in  a  revival  and 
celebration.  The  book-lovers,  however,  who  cherish 
the  by-ways  of  literature,  and  the  half-forgotten 
herpes  and  heroines  of  some  particular  place  or 
period,  may  be  induced  by  the  fifty  pages  or  so 
before  us  to  take  a  fresh  interest  in  Miss  Seward. 

The  author  has  a  very  just  idea  of  her  achieve- 
ments, which  do  not,  we  fear,  when  critically  con- 
sidered, amount  to  much  of  permanent  value.  '  The 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics'  ignores  her 
muse.  Her  work  has  shown,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  "a  natural  alacrity  in  sinking,"  at  which 
we  cannot  wonder.  Her  sense  of  humour  cannot 
have  been  strong.  Her  style  was  abominably 
affected,  as  Mr.  Martin's  well -chosen  extracts 
witness.  Her  "astonishment  and  disgust"  rose 
to  their  utmost  height  when  she  read  Wordsworth's 
poem  on  'The  Daffodils.'  Her  self-conceit  and 
pedantry  were  ludicrous ;  and  flattery  led  her  to 
take  biased  views  of  greater  lights  than  herself. 
Still,  she  had  strong  sense  and  an  affectionate 
nature.  It  would  have  been  well,  as  Macaulay 
suggests,  if  she  had  always  written  as  simply  as 
she  did  about  her  father's  death.  If  she  is  to  be 
generally  remembered  at  all,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
by  her  place  as  Walter  Scott's  friend  in  Lockhart's 
'Life'  of  him,  or  by  the  marginalia  of  Macaulay 
referred  to  above,  and  now  added  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  masterly  biography  of  his  uncle. 

Mr.  Martin  has  some  pleasant  side-lights  on  those 
who  lived  or  corresponded  with  Miss  Seward, 
especially  the  beautiful  Honora  Sneyd. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— SEPTEMBER. 

MR.  J.  G.  COMMIN'S  Exeter  Catalogue  254  con- 
tains a  number  of  works  under  Napoleon,  including 
Maitland's  narrative  of  his  surrender  and  life  on 
the  Bellerophon,  and  Warden's  letters  written  on 
board  the  Northumberland  and  at  St.  Helena. 
American  items  include  Whitefield's  sermon  at 
Philadelphia,  24  Aug.,  1746,  wanting  one  leaf. 
There  are  some  curious  Yorkshire  and  other 
pamphlets.  Items  under  Devon  include  Risdon's 
'Survey,'  1811,  21.  10$.  The  first  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  of  'The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,'  1848, 
is  7s.  6d. ;  and  a  manuscript  commonplace  book  in 
green  morocco,  with  painted  fore-edge,  1830,  47. 15s. 
There  are  chapbooks,  children's  books,  1803-6,  and 
a  good  general  list. 

Mr.  Henry  Davey's  Catalogue  18  opens  with  a  list 
of  works  on  America.  There  are  se\Teral  Court 
memoirs.  Under  Corn  Law  are  three  tracts,  1766, 
10s.  6W. ;  and  under  Free  Trade  is  a  biographical 
history  of  the  Pioneers,  2  vols.,  Manchester,  1852, 
•6s.  Qd.  London  items  include  Mavhew's  '  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  4  vols.,  12s.  6d. ;  and 
Vol.  XIII.  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,' 
containing  a  history  of  London,  4to,  half -calf,  rare, 
1815,  27.  10s.  Other  works  are  Funk  &  Wagnalls's 
-*  Dictionary,'  2  vols.,  4to,  full  morocco,  17.  18.$. ; 
Grose's  'Military  Antiquities,'  2  vols.,  4to,  half- 
•calf,  1801,  11.  15s.  ;  Green's  'Short  History,'  4  vols., 
half-calf,  21. 2s.  ;  and  Leigh  Hunt's  '  A  Jar  of  Honey 
'from  Mount  Hybla,'  original  boards,  1848,  15-9.  Gd. 

Mr.  William  Glaisher's  List  366  contains  pub- 
lishers' remainders.  We  note  a  few,  the  first  prices 
given  being  those  at  which  the  works  were  origin- 
.-ally  published :  '  Liberia,'  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
.and  others,  2  vols.  (2/.  2s.),  12s.  ;  'The  Franco- 
German  War,'  translated  by  Maurice  (11.  Is.),  10s.  ; 
'Keltic's  '  Africa,'  2  vols.  (21.  2s.),  6s.  ;  Bosworth's 
•4  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary '  (12$.),  3-*. ;  '  Mary  Boyle, 
Her  Book'  (10s.  6d.),  3*.;  the  Thornton  Edition  of 
•the  Bronte  novels,  including  Life,  12  vols.  (37. 10s.), 
17.  10*. ;  '  Don  Quixote,'  Motteux's  translation, 
4  vols.,  royal  Svo  (31.  12s.),  11.  2s.  6d. ;  Jeyes's  '  Life 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain '(165.),  4s-.;  'The  Correspond- 
ence of  Cowper,'  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  4  vols. 
(31.  3s.),  11.  4*. ;  and  Ditch'field's  '  City  Companies ' 
(11.  Is.} L  9s.  J.  J.  Foster's  'True  Portraiture  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,'  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to 
175  copies,  folio,  half-morocco  (107.  10s.),  is  47.  4s. ; 
Joseph  Foster's  '  De  Walden  Library,'  3  large  4to 
vols.  (67.  6s.),  17. 10s.;  and  Sverdrup's  'Four  Years 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,'  2  vols.  (17.  16s.),  Ss.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  medical  remainders. 

Mr.  Robert  McCaskie's  new  Catalogue  contains 
prints  and  drawings.  These  include  a  series  of  large 
aquatint  views  of  India  and  Abyssinia.  Under 
Turner  is  '  The  Fallacy  of  Hope,'  the  print  issued 
to  the  public  in  1851 ;  see  Mr.  Bicknell's  account  in 
The  Athciueum  of  the  16th  of  January  last.  There 
are  many  portraits,  including  Mrs.  Sarah  Porter, 
'Queen  of  the  Touters,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Among 
autograph  letters  is  one  of  Caiiyle,  1843,  on  the 
" rights  and  liberties"  of  the  Colonies  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  with  contemporary 
portrait,  17.  10s.  Among  books  are  works  relating 
to  Scotland;  Shaw's  'Dresses  and  Decorations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,'  IS  S3,  lV.  l.\«.  :  Strutt's  'Anti- 
quities,'4to,  russia,  uncut,  1773,  17s.  ;  and  'Letter- 
Books  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,'  4  vols.,  1874,  18s.  6W. 
There  are  Tracts  relating  to  the  Civil  War;  a 


collection  of  Art  Sale  Catalogues  (about  70,  many 
priced),  2  vols.,  15-9.  ;  and  street  songs  on  Free 
Trade,  &c.,  about  1846. 

Messrs.  James  Rimell  &    Sou's  Catalogue  217  is 
devoted  to  Topography,  and  is  most  interesting, 
the  part  relating  to  London  being  particularly  full. 
Three  highly  finished  water-colours  of  the  Guildhall 
Library  and  Museum  are  37.  10s. ;  *  View  of  Hunger- 
ford  Market,'  in  frame,  1834,  57.  5s.  ;  '  The  Four-in- 
Hand  Club  in  Hyde  Park,'  in  frame,  107.  10s. ;  '  The 
Thames   near   London    Bridge,'  an    aquatint,  and 
another,  near  Westminster,  1786,  167.  16s.  ;  '  Pano- 
rama of  the  Thames,  London  to  Richmond,'  1820, 
27.  18s.;    Pennant's  '  London,'    extra    illustrated, 
extending  the  work  to  4  vols.,  royal  folio,  1793,  247. 
(including  862  insertions  carefully  mounted,  many 
being  rare);  Lysons's  'Environs,'  5  vols.,  imperial 
4to,  full  russia  extra,  1800-11,  37.  13s.  6d. ;  Black's 
'  Leathersellers'  Company,'  privately  printed,  folio, 
morocco,   1871,  37.   10s.;    'Lambeth  Palace,'  large 
paper,  extra  illustrated,  1806,  77.  ;  Hassell's  '  Pic- 
turesque   Rides,'    2  vols.,  1817,    47.    15s.  :    Jesse's 
'Memorials,'  4  vols.,  first  editions,    1847-50,    67.  ; 
Ackermann's  '  Microcosm,'  3  vols.,  4to,  full  morocco, 
a  fine  copy,  scarce,  1808,  207. ;   Parrott's  '  London 
from  the  Thames,'  1841,  47.  4s.  ;  and   Papworth's 
'  Select  Views,'  Ackermann,  1816,  rare,  royal  Svo, 
calf,  207.    Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  GreaV 
Britain,'  is  97.  15s.    Under  Oxford  is  a  collection  of 
46  drawings  by  Augustus  Hare,  117.  11s.    Windsor 
items  include  Nash's '  Views,'  1848,  57. 5s. ;  and  Pyne's 
I  '  Royal  Residences,'  1816,  2s.  5s.     Under  Cambridge 
I  are  a  fine  copy  of  Loggan's  '  Cantabrigia  Illustrata,' 
I  original  old  red  morocco,  1688,   157.  ;    and  Aeker- 
j  mann's  '  History,'  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  half -russia, 
I  rare,   1815,  187.     Under  Ireland  we  find  Malton's 
i  '  Dublin,'  1793,  77.    There  are  some  beautiful  collec- 
I  tions  of  water-colours  under  Lake  District,  while 
|  scattered  through  the  Catalogue  are  many  works 
on  heraldry  and  family  history. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 

E.  H.  MARSHALL.— On  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  *N.  &  Q.'  in  former 
years  passed  away  at  Hastings  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight— E.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  For  many  years  he  had  been  Librarian  of 
the  Brassey  Institute  in  that  town,  where  his 
services  were  invaluable.  He  was  interred  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th,  at  Sandford  St.  Martin,  Oxford- 
shire, the  Manor  House  of  which  belonged  to  him 
His  father,  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  F.S.A.,  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles  to  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  in  days  long  gone  by.  J.  P. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 

T.  M.  W.  ("Land  of  Green  Ginger  at  Hull ").- 
The  name  is  explained  at  9  S.  vi.  135. 

F.  T.  HIBGAME  ("There  was  a  lady  all  skin  and 
bone  ').—  See  the  articles  at  10  S.  ix.  478. 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S.— Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS1  ADVERTISEMENTS  (SEPTEMBER). 


R.     M  c  C  A  S  K  I  E, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE  W. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

ITEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Free  on  application. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

149,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
75,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


O/d    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
Boofcs,  &c. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SEPTEMBER  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 


JUST    ISSUED. 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 
OF  NEW  BOOKS 

in     all     Branches     of     Literature. 

GREATLY       REDUCED       PRICES. 

(Publishers'  Remainders.) 

Post  free  on  application. 

HENRY    J.    GLAISHER, 

Remainder  Bookseller, 
55  and  57,  WIGMORE  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.       P  O  O  L  E      &      CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly     MAC  MILL  AN     &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OP  MELTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box.  318.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style.  21.  2s. 

**•  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

•CANTABKIGIA      ILLUSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGQAN  (16901.      A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.       Edited,    with   Introduction, 
T.    WILLIS    CLARK     Folio.  " 


by   J. 


Folio,  boards,  2Z.  2s.     And  in  various 


1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  Ac. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 
ORIENTAL    LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued :  - 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &CO.'5  PUBLICATIONS 

SIR     A.     CONAN      DOYLE'S     WORKS. 

New  Illustrated  3s.  6d.  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  in  Uniform  Red  Cloth  Binding. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  '  KOROSKO.'    With  40  Illustrations. 

UNCLE  BERNAC :    a  Memory  of  the  Empire.    Third  Edition.    With  12  Illustrations. 

RODNEY    STONE.     With  8  Illustrations. 

THE    WHITE    COMPANY,     Twenty-Ninth  Edition.     Revised.     With  8  Illustrations. 

THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Stories  of  War  and  Sport.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  GERARD.    With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  WOLLEN. 

THE  RETURN   OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    Illustrated  by  SIDNEY  PAGET. 

THE    HOUND    OF   THE    BASKERVILLES,     With  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  PAGET. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    With  25  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  PAGET. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD.     With  24  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  WOLLEN. 

THE  SIGN  OF  FOUR.    Illustrated. 

THE   MEMOIRS   OF   SHERLOCK   HOLMES.    With  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  PAGET. 

SIR  NIGEL.     With  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  TWIDLE.  [Ready  September  %4> 


ROUND -THE -FIRE    STORIES.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  ANDRE  CASTAIGNE.     Second  Impression. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THROUGH  THE   MAGIC   DOOR.      With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
SONGS   OF  ACTION.     Fifth  Impression.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 
THE    GREAT   BOER  WAR,   1899-1902.     Thoroughly  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Completed  Edition. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.    Nineteenth  Impression,  completing  over  67,000  copies  printed.    Large  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA :   its  Cause  and  Conduct.    Demy  8vo,  M. 


COLLECTED   EDITION  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  Novels  in  12  Volumes.     With  an  Introductory 
Preface  and  2  Photogravure  Illustrations  to  each  volume.    Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each  net. 

V  Thi9  edition  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  Novels  is  limited  to  1,000  sets,  the  first  volume  of  each  set  being  signed  and 
numbered  ;  and  the  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately.    The  Author's  future  work  vnll,  in  due  course,  be  added  to  the  Edition. 

THE     WATERLOO     LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  each  Volume. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  best  3s.  Qd.  Series  on  the  market The  paper  is  quite  excellent,  and  the  print  is  fine  and  clear." 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.    F.  ANSTEY.    With  a    ADAM  GRIGSON.    Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 
Frontispiece. 

NOTES  AND  JOTTINGS  FROM  ANIMAL    DEBORAH   OF  TOD'S.     Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA 
LIFE.    FRANK  BUCKLAND.  PASTURE 

THE    CRUISE    OF     THE     '  CACHALOT.1    TWOO     __         _  w^ioirin> 

FRANK  T.   BULLEN.    With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  \  JESS.    H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.     With  12  Full-Page 
and  a  Chart.  Illustrations. 


THE  LOG   OF   A   SEA  WAIF:    being  the 


THE     GAMEKEEPER     AT     HOME;      or, 


Recollections  of  the  First  Four  Years  of  my  Sea  Life.      *«£  ,  w       w,    ^7      ,     ««  .  T"    £       i     r-7 

FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.    With  8  Full-Page  Illus-  !         Sketches    of     Natural     History    and     Rural     Life. 
trations  by  ARTHUR  TWIDLE.  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  Illustrations. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

PETER'S    MOTHER.      Mrs.    HENRY   DE   LA    THE^AMATEUR     POACHER. 

PASTURE  [Ready  Sept.  2k.  Grap™™We  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  iiTwhich  'so 

Times.-"  A    delightful   book       There    is    a   fragrance     much  that  is  entertaining  is  combined  with  matter  of  real 
about  it  very  like  the  fragrance  of  a  Devon  meadow."  practical  worth." 

V    OTHER    VOLUMES    TO    FOLLOW. 
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Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  September  18,  1909. 
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Among  the  many  interesting  contributions  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  above  subject,  the  following  are  culled  from  the  more  recent  issues  of 

r.  —  NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  EDMUND  SMITH  ...  Feb.  27,  1909. 

JOHNSONIAN  ANECDOTES  AND  RELICS  ...  April  10,  1909. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED 

May  29,  June  19,  July  3,  July  17,  Aug.  14.  1909. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  STRAHAN'S  'VIRGIL'  ...  July  31,  1909. 


A  Series  of  Articles  on 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  ANCESTORS  AND  CONNEXIONS 

has  appeared  under  the  following  dates  : — 

Oct.    12,  1907.  Feb.    22,  1908.  Sept.  12,  1908.  Mar.  20,  1909. 

Nov.  16,  1907.  April   18,  1908.  Oct.     31,  1908.  May  8,  1909, 

Dec.    14,  1907.  May    30,  1908.  Dec.     12,  1908.  June  12,  1909. 

Jan.    18,  1908.  July     18,  1908.  Feb.      6,  1909. 


Back  Numbers  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office,  price  4d.  each. 

THE    ATHENJEUM 

in  its  Sept.  llth  issue  contains  an  important  article  by  HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY  on 

JOHNSON'S     EDITION     OF     'SHAKESPEARE,' 

which  contains  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters. 

On    Sept.    4th      The    Athenceum     printed    an     UNPUBLISHED     LETTER 
OF    DR.    JOHNSON'S,  containing  a  List  of  his  Books. 


Back  Numbers  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office,  price  Qd. 
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HARRIET  POWELL. 
(See  9  S.  ix.  267,  512  ;    x.  145.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  following  notes  may  not 
clear  away  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
this  beautiful  lady,  they  will  help  to  throw 
some  light  upon  her  career.  According  to 
the  '  Life  of  Reynolds,'  by  Leslie  and  Taylor, 
i.  347,  she  sat  to  the  great  artist  in  the 
•character  of  Leonora  in  '  The  Padlock,'  in 
March,  1769.  A  mezzotint  after  this  picture 
'by  Elizabeth  Judkins  was  published  on 
1  July,  1770,  and  another  by  Richard 
Houston  on  1  May,  1771.  The  most  charm- 
ing, however,  of  all  the  portraits  of  Harriet 
Powell  was  painted  by  Catherine  Read, 
depicting  her  as  playing  the  guitar,  and  this 
was  engraved  by  Houston  on  1  Oct.,  1769. 
Apparently  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
.adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  it 
may  have  been  the  whim  of  the  artist  to 
paint  her  as  Leonora,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  date  of  her  portraits  that  she  had 
foecome  a  fashionable  beauty  as  early  as 


the  beginning  of  1769.  A  little  later  she 
began  to  be  noticed  by  the  reporters  of  the 
press,  and  at  a  masquerade  at  Madamo 
Cornelys's  on  14  May,  1770,  we  are  told  that 
**  Miss  Harriot  Powell  appeared  to  great 
advantage  as  a  shepherdess."  The  first 
piece  of  evidence  with  regard  to  her  con- 
nexion with  her  faithful  protector  occurs  in 
'  The  Nelson  and  Hamilton  Papers,'  Second 
Series  (1893),  i.  18.  Writing  from  St.  James's 
Square  on  12  Feb.,  1773,  Charles  Greville 
tells  Sir  William  Hamilton  :— 

"  I  have  just  come  from  a  masquerade  at 
Almack.  Triste  au  dernier  point,  only  three  or 
four  girls  of  the  town  ;  one  (Harriet  Powel  or 
Lamb)  with  Lord  Seaforth." 

The  writer  here  confuses  two  celebrated 
ladies.  Harriet  Lambe,  whose  name 
originally  may  also  have  been  Powell,  was 
an  entirely  different  person  from  the  subject  of 
this  note,  and  she  was  connected  with 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Weymouth,  but 
never  with  Lord  Seaforth  ;  vide  '  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Sophia  Baddeley,'  v.  150  ;  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  iii.  67-8  ;  '  Harris's 
List  of  Co  vent  Garden  Ladies  for  1773,' 
p.  114. 

It  is  apparent  from  The  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  v.  403,  that  the  liaison  between 
Seaforth  and  Miss  Powell  was  continuing  in 
August,  1773;  and  on  23  July,  1774,  George 
Selwyn  writes  to  Lord  Carlisle  :  "  Lord 
Seaforth  and  Harriot  set  out  on  Monday 
for  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Paris."  Hence- 
forth, until  her  death,  the  pair  seem  to  have 
been  inseparable. 

It  was  in  the  May  number  of  The  Town 
and  Country  Magazine  for  1775  that  the 

portraits  and  memoirs  of  "  Lord  S and 

Miss  Harriot  P — 1  "  appeared  among  the 
"Histories  of  the  Tete-a-Tetes."  A  long 
account  is  given  of  the  lady's  career.  She 
is  described  as 

"  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  who  resided  in 
the  Borough,  and  who,  after  giving  her  a  very 
genteel  education,  found  his  business  so  far 
diminish. . .  .that  he  was  incapable  of  supporting 
her  in  a  manner  he  wished. ..  .The  elegance  of 
her  manner  and  the  beauty  of  her  person  could 
not  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who  beheld  her." 

After  the  death  of  her  father  she  took  up 
her  abode,  we  are  told,  with  the  notorious 
Charlotte  Hayes,  where  she  was  patronized 
by  "a  certain  foreign  count."  Then  she 
happened  to  meet  Lord  Seaforth  at  Vauxhall. 

"  He  lost  no  opportunity  to  withdraw  her 
from  Charlotte's  [Hayes],  and  having  furnished 
her  a  genteel  house  in  the  New  Buildings,  he  came 
and  resided  entirely  with  her.... They  are, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  couple  out  of  the  pale  of 
matrimony ....  and  this  alliance,  which  appears 
to  have  a  very  permanent  basis,  may  be  cited  as 
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one  that  does  the  least  scandal  to  morality  in  the 
whole  circle  of  polite  gallantry." 

During  the  next  few  years  we  come  across 
occasional  references  to  her  in  various 
newspapers.  On  27  Feb.,  1775,  she  was 
present  at  a  masquerade  at  Carlisle  House, 
given  by  Goosetree's  Club  ;  also  on  27  Jan., 
1776,  at  another  famous  redoute  held  at  the 
Pantheon.  In  April,  1777,  Lord  Seaforth 
sat  for  his  portrait  to  Reynolds,  but,  if  the 
two  following  paragraphs  are  to  be  trusted, 
he  left  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 

"  Harriett  Powell  is  not  to  accompany  her  noble 
paramour  Into  retirement."  —  Morning  Post, 
14  June,  1777. 

"  Lord  Seaforth  nas  retired  to  Calais,  where 
under  the  name  of  Captain  Watson  he  enjoya 
the  company  of  his  divine  Harriett  in  lore  and 
poverty.  — Morning  Post,  31  Dec.,  1777. 

In  1778,  when  there  were  fears  of  a  French 
invasion,  Lord  Seaforth  raised  the  78th 
Regiment,  called  Seaforth's  Highlanders, 
afterwards  the  72nd;  and  in  May,  1778,  he 
and  his  regiment  were  in  Jersey,  where  they 
helped  to  repulse  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Evidently  his  mistress  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  following 
paragraph  helps  to  corroborate  the  tradition 
of  their  marriage : — 

"  Lord  Seaforth  has  now  married  Harriet 
Powell  and  she  is  visited  by  the  principal  people 
in  Guernsey." — Morning  Post,  10  May,  1779. 

Reference  to  the  church  registers  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  during  this  year  might  show 
that  the  marriage  had  taken  place. 

In  Bromley's  Catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
Harriet  Powell  died  in  1779,  and  there  is  a 
notice  to  that  effect  in  the  '  Annual  Register.' 
The  following  obituary  notice  from  The 
Scots  Mag.,  vol.  xli.  p.  685,  corroborates 
this  statement,  and  gives  strength  to  the 
rumour  that  she  had  become  the  wife  of 
her  protector :  — 

"  11  Dec.,  1779.  On  board  the  packet  boat 
coming  from  Guernsey  to  Southampton  the  L^dy 
of  Earl  Seaforth,  colonel  of  the  78th  regiment  of 
foot." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Lord 
Seaforth  also  died  at  sea,  during  the  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies  with  his  regiment  in 
August,  1781.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


THE    SLOVAKS. 

THE  position  of  the  Slovaks  has  always 
been  precarious,  but  they  exhibit  a  remark- 
able tenacity  among  their  neighbours. 
Slight  acquaintance  with  them  suffices  to 
dispel  any  prejudice  caused  by  the  unworthy 
Magyar  sneer  ' '  Tot  nem  ember  "  ( "  That 
thing  is  not  a  man  ").  The  poet  Jan 


Kollar,  author  of  the  lengthy  '  Dcera  Slavi  * 
( '  Daughter  of  Glory  ' ),  ranked  as  a  Cech 
author,  was  of  Slovak  origin.  In  his  youth- 
ful days  he  heard  Cossacks  returning  from 
Austerlitz  singing  Russian  songs,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  kindred  Slav  tongue  he 
addressed  them,  and  met  with  a  friendly 
response.  Later,  Kollar  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  singing  his  native  airs  before 
Goethe  at  Jena.  In  an  interesting  chapter 
on  Kollar  in  '  Russes  et  Slaves, '  Prof.  Louis 
Leger  relates  his  own  encounter  with  a  young 
Slovak  at  Brest-Litovsk,  distressed  because 
his  Slav  brethren  the  Russians  failed  to 
understand  him.  He  was  surprised  when 
his  interpreter  proved  to  be  a  Parisian  of 
more  than  Teutonic  erudition,  though  his 
Slavonic  chagrin  was  not  appeased. 

The  Slovaks  are  located  in  Hungary,  and 
come  in  contact  with  Russians  and  Mora- 
vians. The  native  name  is  Slovensko  or 
Slovacko.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  formed  an  element  of  the  once 
great  Moravian  kingdom  of  Svatopluk.  Dis- 
integration set  in  after  the  death  of  the 
sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  and  the  old  Russian  princedoms, 
and  the  Slovaks  were  reckoned  among 
Magyars  and  other  Slavs.  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  the  Slav  apostles,  are  revered  as 
the  introducers  of  Christianity.  The  lan- 
guage resembles  Cech,  with  orthographical 
differences,  and  has  been  styled  a  dialect 
of  that  tongue.  The  Matice  Slovenska,  a 
learned  society  corresponding  to  similar 
institutions  among  the  Slavs,  founded  in 
1863,  was  prohibited  in  1874.  Here  is  a 
short  list  of  words  for  comparison  : — • 

Slovak.  Cech.  English. 

dufat  doufati  to  hope 

dakovat          dekovati          to  thank 
kostol  kostel  church  (L.  castellum} 

Uhorsky          Uhersky          Hungarian 
striebro  stribro  silver 

lastovicka       vlastovka        a  swallow 
mesiac  mesic  moon,  month 

The  following  proverbs  depend  for  their 
value  on  rimed  syllables  as  much  as  upon 
inherent  wisdom  : — 

Cistota  pol  zivota. — Cleanliness  is  half  of  life. 

Oko  do  srdca  okno. — The  eye  is  a  window  to 
the  heart. 

Jaka  praca,  taka  placa. — As  the  labour,  so- 
the  reward. 

The    verses    which    follow    are    from    the 
popular  song  in  honour  of  Mount  Nitra  : — • 
Nitra,  mila  Nitra,  ty  slovenska  mati ! 
Co  ppzrem  na  teba,  musim  zaplakati. 
Ty  si  bola  niekdy  vsetkych  krajin  hlavar    j 
V  ktprych  tecie  Dunaj,  Visla  i  Morava. 
Ty  si  bola  bydlo  krala  Svatopluka, 
Ked  tu  panovala  jeho  moena  ruka. 
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A  free  translation  is  attempted  : — 
Nitra,  our  own  Nitra,  Slovak  mother  dear, 
As  we  gaze  upon  thee,  sadly  falls  a  tear. 
Thou  wast  once  the  chief  and  centre  of  all  the 

countries  wide 

Where  Vistula,  Morava,  and  Danube  roll  in  pride. 
At   thee   his    Court   King   Svatopluk   in   ancient 

days  maintained, 

When  with   mighty  hand  that  monarch   o'er  a 
famous  kingdom  reigned. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Streatham  Common. 


NEWSPAPERS    IN    1680. 

INFORMATION  as  to  the  earlier  race  of 
newspapers  is  so  scarce  that  I  hope  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  open  to  some  particulars 
as  to  those  of  the  year  1680.  This  will 
involve  a  lengthy  quotation  from  "  A  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Compleat  Catalogue  of 
Stitch'd  Books  and  Single  Sheets,  &c., 
printed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  September,  1678.  From  the 
1st  of  January,  1679/80,  to  the  25th  of 
June,  1680  (London  :  Printed  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  where  is  to  be  had  a  compleat 
catalogue  of  all  printed  since  the  Plot. 
1680)."  The  dates  and  spelling  in  the 
following  list  are  given  as  in  the  original. 

There  was  then  no  English  daily  paper  in 
existence.  Nineteen  weekly  and  bi-weekly 
papers  are  enumerated,  but  of  these  thirteen 
had  ceased  to  be.  The  death-rate  was 
certainly  high.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

WEEKLY   NEWS. 

Folio's. 

1.  The  London  Gazette,  by  Tho.  Newcomb,  twice 
a  Week,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  half  a  Sheet  of 
paper,  begun  with  Number  1,  13  Nov.,  1665,  and  so 
it  continues. 

2.  The  true  Protestant  Domestick  Intelligence,  or 
News  from  City  and  Country,  by  Ben  Harris,  begun 
Numb.  1,  July  9,  1679,  in  half  a  Sheet,  came  out 
twice  a  Week,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  Numb.  82,  April  16, 1680,  and  then  left  off. 

3.  The  true  Domestick  Intelligence,  by  Nathan 
Thompson,  begun  at  Numb.  16,  Aug.  29J  1679,   in 
half  a  Sheet,  and  came  out  twice  a  Week,  Tuesdays 
and   Frydays,    and    so    continued   to   Numb.    90, 
May  14,  1680,  and  then  left  off. 

4.  Poor  Robin's  Intelligence  revived,  in  half  a 
Sheet,  begun  Numb.  1,  Sept.  4, 1679,  came  out  every 
Wednesday,  and  so  continued  to  Numb.  38,  May  12, 
1680,  and  then  left  off. 

5.  Mercurius  Anglicus,  &c.,  by  Robert  Hartford, 
began  13  Nov.,   1679,  came  out  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  half  a  Sheet,    and  so  continued  to 
Numb.  51,  May  15,  1680,  and  then  left  off. 

6.  Haerlem  Courant,  translated  into  English,  sold 
at  the  Ship  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard ;  came  out  in 
half  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  but  at  no  certain  time ;  it 
begun  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  Numb.  11,  Feb.  19,  and  then  left  off. 


7.  Smith's  Currant  Intelligence,  came  out  twice 
a  Week,  Saturdays  and  Tuesdays ;  begun  Numb.  1, 
Feb.  14,   1679/80,   and  so  continued  to  Numb.  24, 
May  4,  1680,  and  then  left  off. 

8.  Catholick    Intelligence,     or   Infallible    News 
Domestick  and  Foreign,  printed  for  J.  How,  came 
out   every    Monday,    begun    Numb.    1,  March  1, 
1679/80,  so  continued  to  Numb.  5,  March  29,  16*0, 
and  then  left  off. 

9.  Mercurius  Infernus,  or  News  from  the  Other 
World,  printed  for  John  Marlow,  came  out  every 
Thursday,  begun  Numb.  1,  4  March,  1679/80,  and 
continued  to  Numb.  4,  25  March,  1680,  and  then 
left  off. 

10.  Bank's  Currant  Intelligence,  came  out  once  a. 
Week  every  Saturday,  begun  Numb.  1,  March  16, 
1679/80,  and  continued  to  Numb.  4,  April  3,  1680,, 
and  then  left  off. 

11.  The  Loyal  Intelligence,  or  News  from  City 
and  Country,  begun  Numb.  1,  March  9,  1679/80,  ana 
continued  to  Numb.  3,  March  31,  1680. 

12.  Mercurius    Civicus,     or   a    true   account    of 
Affairs  Domestick  and  Foreign,   by  R.  E.,  begun 
Numb.   1,    22   March,    1679-80;    it   came    out   no- 
certain  day,  continued  to  Numb.  14,  May  6,  1680, 
and  then  left  off. 

13.  Mercurius  Librarius,  or  a  faithful  account  of 
all  Books  and  Pamphlets,  came  out  in  half  a  Sheet 
once  a  week  on  Friday,  begun  Numb.  1,  16  April,. 
1680,  and  so  continued  to  Numb.  3,  April  29,  1680, 
and  then  left  off. 

14.  The  true  Protestant  Domestick  Intelligence,, 
came  out  twice  a  Week,  every  Fryday  and  Tuesday,, 
in  half  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  begun  when  Harris's  In- 
telligence left  off  with  Numb.  1,  April  23,  1680,  w> 
continued  to  Numb.  7,  May  14,  1680,  and  then  left 
off. 

15.  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  the  City  Mercury,  came- 
out  every  Thursday,  in  half  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  begun 
Numb.  241,  May  12,  1680,  and  so  continues  1680. 

16.  Rotterdam  Courant,  translated  into  English, 
for  Benjamin  Harris,  came  out  but  once,  June  4,. 
1680,  in  half  a  sheet  of  Paper. 

Quarto's. 

1.  The  Weekly  Bill  of  Mortality,  in  a  quarter  of; 
Paper,  once  a  week,  every  Thursday,  and  so  con- 
tinues. 

2.  The  City  Mercury,  in  a  quarter  of  Paper,  came; 
out  every  Thursday,  but  left  off  at  Numb.  226, 
March  24,  1679/80. 

3.  The  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Care,  began  Decemb.  3,  1678,  in 
a  Sheet  of  Paper,  comes  out  every  Fryday,  and 
continues  now  m  the  third  Volume. 


FATJSTI  VERANTII  '  NOV^E  MACHINE.' — 
The  title-page  of  this  book  has  greatly  puzzled 
bibliographers.  It  has  no  date,  and  the 
author's  name  is  given  as  "  Faustus  Verantius 
Sicenus."  The  date  usually  guessed  at  i.fj 
1617  ;  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
it  is,  I  believe,  given  as  "  circa  1620." 

Faustus  Verantius  was  a  well-known 
author.  In  1595  he  published  in  Venice  a 
'  Dictionarium  Quinque  Linguarum  '  ;  in. 
Rome  in  1606  the  life  of  a  Southern-Slav 
worthy  ;  and  again  in  Venice,  in  1616,  a* 
*  Logica  Nova/  On  the  title-pages  of  these: 
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"books  he  described  himself  as   "  Bishop  o 
Csanad  "   (in  Hungary).     As  the  author  o 
the     '  Novae    Machinse '      is     described     a: 
"  Sicenus  "    on  the  title-page,   some  peopl< 
felt   inclined   to   ascribe   the   authorship    to 
another  man   of   the  same  name   (cf.,    e.g. 
Zedler's    'Universal   Lexikon,'    1746);     but 
.against  this  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Coun 
Alexander     Apponyi     (' Hungarica,'     under 
the   name   and   date)   that   on  plate   xxvii 
of  the  book  there  is  the  picture  of  a  fountair 
which  bears  the  Verancsics  arms,  surmountec 
by  a  mitre,  between  the  initials  F  and  V. 

As  regards  biographical  particulars,  we 
know  that  the  bishop  was  born  in  Dalmatia 
probably  in  Sebenico  ("  Ecclesia  Sibenici 
.patrise  mese  ornamentum  "),  and  that  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Antonius  Wrantius  (sic),  the 
fellow-ambassador  of  Busbequius,  and  later 
the  primate  of  Hungary.  According  to 
Gams,  our  author  was  made  Bishop  oJ 
'Csanad  in  April,  1598  ;  and  according  to  the 
Hungarian  'Pallas  Lexikon,'  he  returned 
to  Italy  in  1606,  resigned  the  bishopric  in 
1608,  entered  the  order  of  St.  Paul  the 
Hermit  in  Rome  in  1609,  and  died  in  Venice 
in  1617. 

In  respect  of  the  probable  date  of 
publication  of  the  '  Novae  Machinae,'  Count 
Apponyi  points  out  that  the  author  mentions 
the  destruction  by  floods  of  St.  Mary's 
Bridge  (now  Ponte  Rotto,  and  still  in  ruins) 
in  Rome,  in  the  times  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
'The  memorable  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
occurred  in  1598,  and  Clement  died  in  1605  ; 
and  this  year  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
the  earliest  date  at  which  the  book  could 
have  been  published. 

The  name  "  Sicenus "  is  said  to  mean 
"  one  of  Sige,"  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
prefectures  into  which  Dalmatia  was  divided 
under  Venetian  dominion,  but  probably 
means  a  native  of  Sicum,  the  old  Latin  name 
of  Sebenico. 

On  looking  through  the  book  we  find  that 
the  worthy  bishop  has  anticipated  a  good 
many  modern  inventions.  Thus,  e.g.,  we 
•see  the  first  idea  of  the  design  of  an  iron 
•suspension  bridge  with  straight  links,  very 
much  like  the  Albert  Bridge  at  Chelsea, 
for  which  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Mason 
Ordish  took  out  a  patent  in  the  sixties.  We 
find  also  a  suggestion  for  cast  bronze  girders 
for  bridges,  which  would  work  out  somewhat 
costly  nowadays  ;  a  rope  suspension  bridge  ; 
an  aerial  ropeway  for  carrying  passengers  ; 
a  dredger  in  which  one  recognizes  the  pro- 
totype of  the  contrivance  known  as  Priest- 
man's  grab  ;  and  many  other  interesting 
contrivances.  L.  L.  K. 


LAURENCE  OLIPHANT  AND  HIS  WIVES. — 
The  mention  of  that  gifted  man  and  charming 
writer  Laurence  Oliphant,  in  connexion 
with  Lake  Harris  (ante,  p.  166),  reminds  me 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
widow  of  the  former,  when  I  was  at  the 
Hotel  Carmel  at  Haifa,  in  March,  1908. 

Oliphant' s  first  wife  was  the  beautiful 
and  spirituelle  Miss  Le  Strange.  I  visited 
the  picturesque  cypress-adorned  German 
cemetery  of  the  Temple  Colony  at  Haifa, 
situated  remote  from  habitations,  near  the 
sea,  where  she  is  buried. 

On  a  stone  cenotaph,  with  sloping  top 
(on.  which  rests  a  cross,  with  the  chi-rho 
monogram  in  a  wreath  at  the  head  of  the 
cross,  A,  ft,  at  the  ends,  and  "  En  Touto 
Nike  "  on  the  steps  of  the  cross),  is  this 
inscription  : — 

"  Alice,  wife  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  Daur  of 
H.  L.  S.  Le  Strange  of  Hunstanton,  Norfolk.  Died 
at  Dalieh  2  January,  1886,  aged  40.  5.  Cant.  2." 

Dalieh  is  a  Druse  village  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Carmel,  where  in  1884  Oliphant  built  a 
house  for  the  hot  season.  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  this  he  found  interesting 
Roman  remains,  massive  cut  stones,  beauti- 
fully carved  cornices,  coins  of  Constantine, 
iron  rings,  staples,  nails,  jar-handles,  pottery 
fragments,  old  glass,  tesserae,  and  cisterns 
— one  of  many  proofs  that  Carmel  was 
formerly  thickly  populated  (Oliphant,  'Haifa  ; 
or,  Life  in  Modern  Palestine,'  1886,  p.  164, 
edited  by  Dana). 

About  a  year  after  Alice  Oliphant's  death, 
Laurence  Oliphant  married  Rosamund,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  the  United 
States,  son  of  Robert  Owen  the  Welsh 
Socialist.  She  was  born  in  the  Dale  Colony. 
Oliphant  died  in  1888,  at  Teddington,  in  the 
cemetery  of  which  place  I  saw  a  plain  head- 
stone to  his  memory,  bearing  only  the  name 
and  date.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  his 
widow  married  an  American  gentleman 
named  Templeton,  who,  however,  died  some 
twelve  months  later  at  sea.  Oliphant's 
anded  property  near  Carmel  devolved 
upon  his  widow. 

I  found  that  Oliphant's  name  and  good 
deeds  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  Haifa, 
:>  or  traits  of  himself  and  his  first  wife  being 
n  several  of  the  houses.  D.  J. 

"THE  DOG  AND  POT." — Over  a  shop  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road  is  a  gilded  representation 

a  dog  eating  out  of  what  may  be  described 
is  a  tar-kettle.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  early 
ife  of  Charles  Dickens  in  connexion  with 
lis  journey  home  from  work,  when  he  turned 
down  Charlotte  Street,  which  "  has  Rowland 
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Hill's  Chapel  on  one  side,  and  the  likeness 
of  a  golden  dog  licking  a  golden  pot  over  a 
shop  door  on  the  other "  (Kitton,  *  The 
Dickens  Country,'  pp.  35-6,  with  a  view). 
It  is  a  toolshop,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  house  or  sign,  either  in  the  first  or  second 
edition  of  Boyne's  'Tokens  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,'  or  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Beaufoy  tokens  in  the  Guildhall. 

"  The  Dog's  Head  in  the  Pot  "  was  the 
sign  of  a  house  in  the  Market  Square,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  in  1684.  It  still  stands  there, 
but  modern  sign-painters  have  robbed  the 
dog  of  his  pot  (Glasscock,  '  The  Records  of 
St.  Michael's  Parish  Church,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,' pp.  80,  109). 

There  is  a  still  earlier  instance  in  the 
'  Colloquies  '  of  Erasmus — in  *  The  Rich 
Beggars,'  a  conversation  between  a  parson 
and  Conrade  (i.  358)  : — 

Parson.  There's  a  publick  Inn  here  in  this  Town. 

Conrade.  What  sign  has  it  ? 

Parson.  Upon  a  Board  that  hangs  up,  you  will 
see  a  Dog  throating  his  Head  into  a  Porridge-Pot. 
This  is  acted  to  the  Life  in  the  Kitchen ;  and  a 
Wolf  sits  at  the  Bar. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  translation  edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  1878. 

"The  Dog's  head  in  the  pott"  is  noted 
in  the  registers  of  West  Ham  in  1663 
(Fry,  '  History  of  the  Parishes  of  East  and 
West  Ham,'  p.  200).  A.  RHODES. 

INSECT  NAMES  IN  SCOTLAND. — The  sub- 
joined extract  from  The  Scotsman  of  29  May 
last  is  perhaps  worthy  of  preservation  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  :- 

"  Some  Scottish  insect  names. — In  the  follow- 
ing list  will  be  found  the  Scottish  names  of  some 
insects  and  other  '  creeping,  crawling  ferlies  '  : — 
A  beetle  is  a  '  clock.'  In  the  old  Scots  poem  of 
'  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Green  '  we  read  : — 

Scho  compt  him  nocht  twa  clokkis. 
So,  too,  Burns  in  his  '  Twa  Dogs  '  : — 

The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone. 
The  earwig  (Anglo-Saxon  wiga,  a  worm)  was 
believed  to  creep  into  the  brain  through  the  ear  ; 
hence  it  is  known  in  French  as  perce-oreille,  and 
in  German  as  Ohr-wurm  (ear-worm).  It  is  known 
to  Scottish  children  as  a  '  forker  '  or  '  forky-tail,' 
in  reference  to  the  peculiar  forceps  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  body.  Compare  its  scientific  name 
of  Forficula  auricularia.  The  lady-bird  (i.e., 
Our  Lady's  bird)  is  a  '  clock-leddie.'  "  It  is  a 
favourite  with  children,  who  in  Roxburghshire  call 
it  a  '  red  coat.'  They  pick  it  up  and  throw  it 
into  the  air  to  make  it  open  its  wings,  saying  at 
the  same  time  : — 

Red  coat,  red  coat,  flee  away, 

And  make  the  morn  a  sunny  day. 

In  other  well-known  rhymes  it  figures  as  '  Lady 

Landers  '  and   '  King  Colowa.'     The  French  call 

it  bete  de  la  merge  ;    with  the  Germans  it  is  the 


Marienhahn,  Marienkuh,  or  MarienMfer.^  It 
thus  rejoices  in  a  '  commodity  of  good  names.'  A 
centipede  in  Roxburghshire  is  a  '  Meggie-monie- 
feet '  ;  elsewhere  it  is  '  Jock  (or  Jenny  )-wi'-the- 
monie-feet.'  A  woolly-bear  is  a  '  hairy-oobit '  ; 
and  daddy-long-legs,  or  perhaps  rather  his  wife, 
Is  a  '  Jenny -guid-spinner.'  The  wood-louse  (or' 
sow  bug)  is  a  '  sclater,'  as  it  is  often  found  under 
bhe  slates  and  elsewhere.  In  Latin  it  is  porcellio,. 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  pig — whence 
the  Italian  porcellino — while  in  some  parts  of 
France  it  is  known  as  '  St.  Antony's  pig  '  (cochon 
de  Saint  Antoine).  The  gadfly  or  horse-fly  is  a 
'  cleg.'  The  spider  is  sometimes  called  an  '  otter-- 
cap,  or  '  attircop  '  (Anglo-Saxon  atter-coppa, 
[iterally  '  poison -bag,'  as  spiders  were  believed  to- 
be  poisonous)  : — 

A  fiery  ettercap,  a  fractious  chiel, 

As  het  as  ginger  and  as  stieve  as  steel. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  un- 
lucky to  kill  a  spider,  and  there  is  an  old  English 
couplet  to  this  effect : — 

If  you  wish  to  live  and  thrive, 

Let  the  spider  run  alive. 
The  caterpillar  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  French 
name,  chate-pelouse,  snaggy  cat)  is  a  '  kail-worm.' 
The  humble-bee  is  a  '  bummie-bee '  ;  various1 
species  are  known  as  '  Canny  Nannies,'  '  red- 
doups,'  '  todler-tykes,'  '  gairy-bees  '  (the  word 
'  gairy  '  meaning  having  streaks  .  or  bands  of 
different  colours).  The  butterfly  chrysalis  is 
known  to  the  children  in  Roxburgshire  as  a 
'  Tammie-noddie-heid.' — A.  G." 


ALEX.  RUSSELL. 


Stromness. 


"  COUP  DE  JARNAC." — The  phrase  "  coup 
de  Jarnac  "  has,  I  think,  been  taken  in 
England  only  as  meaning  an  unexpected 
but  decisive  blow,  while  in  France  a  sinister 
meaning  seems  in  time  to  have  attached  to- 
it,  implying  a  foul  stroke.  M.  Alfred  Franklin, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  Jarnac  duel- 
from  a  contemporary  and  official  record, 
showing  that  to  the  spectators  the  stroke 
which  ham-strung  La  Chataigneraie  was 
perfectly  fair,  the  King,  who  wished  Jarnac. 
to  be  beaten,  saying  to  him  at  the  end,. 
"  You  have  fought  like  Caesar,  and  spoken 
like  Aristotle."  The  work  is  published  by 
Simile  Paul  ('  Le  Duel  de  Jarnac  '). 

R.  W.   P. 

SHAKESPEARE  STATUETTE. — At  8  S.  xii. 
284  I  gave  a  notice  of  some  interesting 
Shakspeare  relics.  The  Daily  Chronicle  for 
2  July  last  contained  on  p.  5  a  description 
of  another  relic,  to  be  sold  by  auction  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  on  13  July,  which,  if 
authentic,  is  of  greater  interest  than  those 
I  recorded. 

This  relic,  accor  ding  to  the  pedigree  given, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  contemporary  statuette 
of  the  poet,  only  recently  rediscovered. 
It  is  15  in.  high,  carved  in  mulberry  wood, 
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and  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  pro 
perty  of  Joan  Shakspear,  the  poet's  sister 
and  to  have  descended,  with  the  other  effect 
in  the  Birthplace,  to  the  Hart  family,  he 
descendants,  who  occupied  the  house. 

In   1793  the  then  owner,   Thomas  Hart 
fifth  from  Joan,  having  no  children,  directec 
Ms   relative   Thomas    Hornby   to    rent    th 
Birthplace,  and  exhibit  this   and    the  othe 
relics.     In  1820  his  widow  left,  and  removec 
this  statuette  and  the  other  relics  to  a  house 
almost  opposite.     At  her  death  the  statuett 
was  purchased  by  the  family   of   the   late 
•owner,    and    for    many    years    lay    hidden 
-away  in  the  store  cupboard   of  a  recluse 
-an    old    lady    of    Bath,    whose    house    was 
crammed  with  pictures  and  curios,  and  who 
recently  died  at  a  great  age. 

The  statuette  resembles  the  monumenta 
bust  and  the  Droeshout  print,  thus  tending 
to  confirm  its  authenticity,  for  these  alone 
(and  perhaps  the  cast)  can  be  looked  upon 
as  authentic  likenesses. 

The  statuette  is  roughly  carved,  and  from 
it  Kent  and  Scheemakers  are  said  to  have 
taken  their  design  for  the  Westminster 
Abbey  monument  in  1741. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  interesting 
relic,  and  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  Joan 
having  a  likeness  of  her  illustrious  brother 
carved  out  of  the  tree  he  planted,  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  A.  B.  G. 

THE  ELECTROPHONE  AND  LORD  ROSE 
BERY. — Another  record  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  British  press  is  worthy  of  a  note. 
The  afternoon  edition  of  The  Evening  News 
of  Friday,  the  10th  of  September,  contained 
a  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Rosebery  at  Glasgow  that  after- 
noon. Lord  Rosebery  began  his  speech 
soon  after  two  o'clock,  and  closed  it  a 
little  before  four,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  paper,  with  the  full  report,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  newsvendors  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Evening  News  told  how  this  was 
accomplished.  Attached  to  the  rostrum 
of  the  Glasgow  City  Hall  were  the  electro- 
phone transmitters  in  tiny  brass  fittings,  so 
unobtrusive  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  the;vast  audience  noticed  them.  In  a 
room  at  Carmelite  House,  Carmelite  Street, 
sat  twelve  shorthand  reporters,  each  with 
a  receiver  at  his  ears.  Connecting  these 
two  distant  points  was  a  total  length  of 
2,000  miles  of  telephone  wires,  weighing 
1,600,000  Ib.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the 
next  day  mentioned  that  the  Electrophone 
Company  had  invited  a  number  of  press 
representatives  to  their  London  office  to  listen 


to  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  words  were  so 
distinctly  heard  that  he  might  have  been 
present  in  the  room. 

This  mode  of  reporting  differs  somewhat 
from  the  days  of  The  Morning  Star.  When 
John  Bright  made  an  important  speech 
at  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  a  special 
engine  would  be  in  waiting  to  bring  the 
reporters'  copy  to  London  the  same  night, 
so  that  it  might  appear  in  The  Morning 
Star  the  following  day.  These  reports 
always  had  the  head-line  "  By  Special 
Engine."  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

ACTOR  VERSUS  PREACHER.  —  In  '  Village 
Dialogues,'  vol.  iii.  p.  47,  occurs  the  following 
remark  :  — 

"  The  actor  is  allowed  to  represent  imaginary 
things,  as  though  they  were  real  ;  while  the  minister 
of  the  truths  of  God  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
madman,  unless  he  represents  real  things  as  though 
they  were  imaginary. 

One  might  be  led  to  attribute  this  epigram- 
matic reflection  to  Rowland  Hill,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  familiar  anecdote  of  an  actor  who 
bestowed  a  valuable  hint  on  a  preacher  who 
wondered  why  his  sermons  were  not  more 
stirring  than  they  proved  to  be. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

DOZMARE     POOL     AND     TREGEAGLE.  -  In 

searching  for  other  matter  in  The  Zoologist, 

Second    Series,    vol.    viii.    p.    3394    (1873), 

I    came   upon   a    paper    signed    John    Gat- 

combe,  which  contains  an  interesting  frag- 

ment of  folk-lore  that  it  would  be  well  to 

reproduce  in  '1ST.   &  Q.'     Dozmare  Pool  is 

'  on   the   Cornish   moors,    in  the  parish   of 

St.    Neot,    and   not   far    from    the    Bodmin 

road."     It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 

'and  the  formation  of  such  a  body  of  water  on 

ligh  ground   is    considered    singular  and  curious. 

There  is  a  popular  legend  attached  to  this  pool, 

which  is  this^  —  that  a  person  named  Tregeagle,  rich 

nd  powerful,  but  very  wicked,  guilty  of  murder 

nd  other  heinous  crimes,  lived  near  this  place,  and 

hat  after  his  death  his  spirit  haunted  the  neigh- 

>ourhood,  but  was  at  length  exorcised  and  laid  to 

est  in  Dozmare  Pool  ;  but  having  in  his  lifetime 

'isppsed  of  his  soul  and  body  to  the  wicked  one, 

is  infernal  majesty  takes  great  pleasure  in   tor- 

menting him  by  imposing  on  him  difficult  tasks, 

uch  as  spinning  a  rope  with  sand,  and  dipping  out 

he  pool  with  a  limpet-shell  with  a  hole  in  the 

ottqm,   &c.,  and  at  times  amuses    himself    with 

unting  him  over  the  moors  with  his  hell-hounds, 

t  which  time  Tregeagle  is  heard  to  howl  and  roar 

n  a  most  dreadful  manner,  so  that  '  roaring  and 

owling  like  Tregeagle  '  is  no  uncommon  expression 

mongst   the  people  of    Cornwall  ;    indeed,    many 

would  not  go  near  the  place  after  dark  for  the 


"  Now  I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without 
lentioning  what  happened  during  our  visit  to  this 
lysterious  pool.  The  day  being  exceedingly  hot, 
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with  a  blazing  sun  and  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  we  being  rather  tired  and  hungry,  sat 
down  to  lunch,  after  which,  feeling  drowsy,  a 
death-like  silence  prevailing  at  the  time,  we  were 
almost  m  a  state  of  doze,  when  suddenly  a  noise  as  of 
a  j,miPry  whirlwind  filled  the  air ;  then,  with  the 
tv/itHhot  an  express  train  dashing  through  a  station, 
a  flight  of  a  thousand  golden  plovers  rushed  by  and 

were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant After  all,  I  was 

much  pleased  with  Dozmare  Pool,  and  the  sight  of 
the  golden  plovers  alone  would  have  fully  repaid 
roy  visit.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  supposed  noise 
ot  the  hell-hounds  might  be  caused  by  the  flights  of 
wild  geese  over  the  moor  at  night." 

K.  F,  D.  E. 


WE  must  request  corresppndents  desiring  in- 
tormation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


LADIES  AND  SIDE-SADDLES. — In  a  long 
memoir  concerning  the  Celtic  goddess  of 
horses,  Epona,  which  I  published  in  1895, 
I  studied  a  great  number  of  monuments 
representing  that  goddess  on  horseback, 
almost  always  seated  to  her  right,  and  with 
her  feet  resting  on  a  little  board.  I  tried  to 
discover  at  what  precise  date  the  board  had 
been  abandoned  and  when  the  saddle  with  a 
fork  had  come  into  use.  The  earliest 
instance  quoted  in  France  is  that  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  about  1533-1540  ;  the 
authority  is  Brantome  (ed.  Lalanne,  t.  vii., 
p.  345).  But  it  seems  impossible  that  ladies 
could  have  followed  the  chase  in  the  Middle 
Ages  without  some  contrivance  to  secure 
their  side-seat  on  the  saddle.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  Gay,  '  Glossaire  archeologique,' 
a.v.  '  Equitation,'  is  very  poor.  Could  any 
of  your  readers  supplement  it  ?  There  is  a 
note  on  the  subject  in  U  Intermediate  (1885, 
p.  207),  but  it  gives  no  references,  and 
simply  states  that  side-saddles  are  believed 
to  have  been  used  in  England  as  early  as 
1380.  SALOMON  REINACH. 

Paris,  4,  Rue  de  Traktir. 

SIR  JACOB  JACOBSEN. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  tell  me 
whether  Sir  Jacob  Jacobsen,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Lord 
Mayor  in  1710,  was  a  director  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  and  was  fined  for  his  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Bubble."  Dr.  J.  M. 
Lappenberg  asserts  this  in  his  account  of  the 
London  Steelyard,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  his  statement  from  other 
sources  of  information.  PHILIP  NORMAN. 


BISHOP  ERNEST  WILBERFORCE. — A  Life 
of  Bishop  Ernest  Wilberforce  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  published  next  year.  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  would  be  grateful  if  any  one 
who  possesses  letters  written  by  her  late 
husband  would  entrust  them  to  her  at 
Dray  ton  Hall,  West  Dray  ton.  They  will 
be  kept  in  safe  custody,  and  returned  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co, 

THE  WHITE  TREE  OF  CROCKERTON  HILL. 
— At  one  of  the  sales  at  Sotheby's  of  Phillipps 
MSS.  I  purchased  some  years  ago  a  4to 
volume  of  93  pages  in  the  writing  of  Joseph 
Ames.  It  contains  his  records,  in  a  beautiful 
hand,  of  his  journeying  in  England,  1747-55, 
rincipally  in  the  company  of  his  friend 
ir  Peter  Thompson,  and  is  fully  illustrated 
by  drawings  of  the  various  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  which  attracted  his  attention 
on  the  way.  On  p.  61,  under  date  19  Oct., 
1752,  occurs  the  following  note  : — 

"A  very  high  Hill  calld  Crockerton  Hill,  over 
ag8t  the  Hill  with  the  shape  of  a  tree  in  Chalk  is  very 
round,  high  &  something  like  a  Tumulus,  seen  a 
great  way  of,  and  this  ab*  a  mile  west  of  Warminster. 
Having  read  Mr.  Wise's  account  of  White  Horse 
Vale  made  me  take  the  more  pleasing  notice  of  it. 
The  root  of  the  white  Tree  lies  nearest  the  Road  we 
went  by  to  Bath  cross  the  Country  from  Pool." 

A  sketch  of  the  hill  and  the  tree  accompanies 
the    memorandum.     I    should    be    glad    to 
learn  whether  this  object  is  elsewhere  noticed. 
J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

REV.  BROOKE  HECKSTALL. — I  shall  be 
greatly  indebted  to  any  correspondent  who 
can  add  to  my  store  of  information  relative 
to  this  eighteenth-century  divine,  as  sum- 
marized in  the  subjoined  paragraph  : — 

Born  22  April,  1724  ;  admitted  to  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  1736  ;  of  Emanuel 
College,  Oxford,  LL.B.,  1747  ;  curate  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  Cheapside,  1754-68  ; 
Rector  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes  with  St.  John 
Zachary,  1764-80  ;  died  5  April,  1780,  and 
buried  with  father,  Rev.  Abraham  Heckstall, 
M.A.,  in  Lewisham  Churchyard.  Will  (at 
P.C.C.  190  Collins),  dated  10  Aug.,  1779, 
contains  no  family  references. 

I  am  wondering  whether  Mr.  Brooke 
Heckstall-Smith,  editor  of  Kemp's  '  Manual 
of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,'  can  possibly 
add  to  my  knowledge  if  this  inquiry  comes 
to  his  notice.  *  WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

TURNSPIT  DOGS. — In  Campbell's  *  Life 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  '  (1839)  these  animals  are 
spoken  of  as  still  in  use.  A  correspondent 
furnishes  him  with  a  description  of  the 
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house  in  Brecon  or  Brecknon,  South  Wales, 
where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  born.  "It  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  public-house,  '  The  Shoulder  of 
Mutton,'  "  and  he  adds  that  a  joint  of  this 
kind  was  "  always  at  the  accustomed  hour 
seen  roasting  at  the  kitchen  fire,  on  a  spit 
turned  by  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  the  invariable 
mode  in  all  Breconian  kitchens "  (p.  16) 
Is  the  custom  of  employing  dogs  for  this 
purpose  still  in  use  anywhere  ? 

J.    WlLLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

"  LORD  GLENCAIRN."  —  Students  of 
criminology  may  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary career  of  the  impostor  calling  himself 
"  Lord  Glencairn  "  in  1869-70.  Chambers 
( '  Stories  of  Remarkable  Persons  ' )  say; 
nothing  is  known  of  his  origin  ;  but  Mr.  H. 
Gerald  Chap  in  (in  '  The  Green  Bag,'  Boston 
vol.  ii. )  says  :  "  He  is  known  to  have  been  the 
son  of  middle-class  parents  living  near  the 
Borderland  of  Scotland."  Has  this  been 
verified  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  THE  BENEDICTINES, 
AND  OTFORD. — In  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  1898  (9  S.  ii. 
262)  a  connexion  between  the  cults  of 
^Esculapius  and  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
associations  of  the  Benedictines  with  the 
latter  is  worked  out  by  MR.  ST.  CLAIR 
BADDELEY.  Briefly  the  story  is  that  on 
Tiber  Island  there  was  a  temple  to  ^Escu- 
lapius  which  became  the  resting-place  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  Otho  III. 
(German  Emperor)  believed  he  had  purchased 
at  Beneventum  and  carried  to  Rome.  Over 
these  remains  a  church  to  St.  Adalbert 
of  Prague  was  built,  the  name  being  sub- 
sequently changed  for  St.  Bartholomew. 
Near  this  church  the  Benedictines  erected  a 
hospital.  According  to  MR.  BADDELEY, 
the  Benedictines  monopolized  the  science  of 
medicine  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  he 
adduced  as  proof  the  two  hospitals  named 
after  St.  Bartholomew  and  erected  by  them  at 
Chatham  and  London  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  establish  the  connexion  of  the  Benedictines 
with  medicine  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
century. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
an  earlier  connexion  has  been  found,  and 
especially  if  in  conjunction  with  the  cult  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  That  the  connexion  of 
the  saint  and  ^Esculapius  or  medicine  is 
much  older  than  the  tenth  century  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was  a  figure  in  the  church  at 
Otford  which  was  made  to  foretell  the  sex 


of  unborn  children,  the  women  having  to 
spice  their  wishes  with  cocks  or  hens  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  sex  of  the  child. 

This  practice  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  offered  a  cock  or 
goat  to  the  blameless  doctor  (^Esculapius) 
when  cured  of  their  ailments,  and  justifies  the 
inference  that  the  old  pagan  practices  were 
continued  into  Christian  times  in  this  cult 
as  in  many  others.  As  to  how  this  peculiar 
cult  could  reach  Otford  there  are  two  assump- 
tions : — 

1.  That   it   came   in   with   St.    Augustine 
from  Rome. 

2.  That  the  Romans  had  a  temple  there 
to  ^Esculapius,  the  cult  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Britons  to  the  Saxons.     Pro- 
bably this  is  rather  a  "  tall  "   assumption, 
and  the  former  is  more  reasonable. 

Further  evidence  of  the  connexion  of 
doctor  and  saint  is  quoted  from  the  '  Lives 
of  the  Saints '  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who 
says  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
Brittany  and  Belgium  for  cataleptic  patients 
to  spend  the  night  before  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  dancing  in  the  parish  church — an  in- 
fallible cure  for  fits. 

Can  readers  throw  any  further  light  on  this 
matter,  and  in  particular  can  they  refer  to  a 
description  of  the  wonder-working  figure  at 
Otford  or  any  similar  figure  ? 

C.  HESKETH. 
Otford. 

REV.  GEORGE  MARKHAM. — I  wish  to  know 
who  this  Vicar  of  Carleton-in-Craven  (circa 
1790)  was,  the  family  he  came  from,  and 
ihe  date  and  place  of  his  death.  He  also 
leld  a  living  in  Cheshire  about  the  same 

ne. 

He  was  the  author  of  '  Truth  for  Seekers  * 
and  'More  Truth  for  Seekers'  (1796-7), 
Damphlets  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
i  sight  of.  He  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
Lothersdale  Quaker  tithe  case,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  imprisonment  of  eight  of  his 
parishioners  in  York  Castle  for  two  years  and 
ive  months,  1795-7.  See  '  The  Prisoners' 
Defence  Supported,'  of  which  Lindley 
Murray  was  part  author. 

J.  HAMBLEY  ROWE,  M.B. 

88,  Horton  Grange  Road,  Bradford. 

BEE-STING  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Beekeepers* 
Association  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Sail,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  17  August, 
Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
stated  that  there  was  one  thing  that  he  had 

ong  regarded  as  a  country-side  superstition, 
viz.,  that  the  "  sting  of  a  bee  was  a  remedy 
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for  rheumatism,"  as,  after  all,  that  ailment 
was  only  a  form  of  poisoning.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  (1)  if  there  is  any  well- 
authenticated  case  of  such  a  cure,  and  (2) 
the  particular  locality  in  which  such  a 
belief  is  really  known  to  exist. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

ARMS  OF  SAFFRON  WALDEN  ABBEY  AND 
LAUNDE  PRIORY. — In  the  course  of  my 
reading  I  have  met  with  the  following  coat 
of  arms,  Azure,  on  a  bend  argent,  between 
two  cotises  and  as  many  mullets  or, 
three  escallops  gules,  as  that  borne  by  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  (Saffron)  Walden, 
Essex,  and  also  by  the  Augustinian  Priory 
of  Landa  or  Launde,  Leicestershire.  I  shall 
feel  indebted  to  any  correspondent  who  can 
inform  me  whose  arms  they  are,  and  why 
they  should  be  attributed  to  these  two 
religious  houses.  GEORGE  MATTHEWS. 

Homedale,  Wetherill  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND. — Can  you  inform 
me  what  became  of  the  body  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  ?  Scott  says  that,  after  being 
tossed  about  at  Sheen,  the  embalmed  body 
of  the  king  was  buried  in  "  St.  Michael's, 
Wood  Street  "  (London  ?). 

St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  has  ceased  to 
exist,  having  been  pulled  down  a  few  years 
since.  HILDYARD  ROGERS. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF 
ELY. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will 
kindly  tell  me  on  what  authority  and  evi- 
dence Bishop  Creighton  in  his  '  Life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  p.  263,  states  that  her 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Heaton,  was  an 
V  amusing  forgery."  I  find  the  letter  spoken 
of  in  the  'Book  of  the  Court,'  by  W.  J. 
Thorns,  as  authentic,  and  on  the  face  of  it, 
it  would  seem  so.  The  following  is  what 
Mr.  Thorns  says  about  it,  and  the  copy  which 
he  gives  : — 

"  The  celebrated  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  is  too  characteristic  of  the  writer  and  of  her 
notions  of  the  prerogative  to  be  omitted.    It  is  in 
these  words  : — 
Proud  Prelate, 

I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with 
your  agreement ;  but  I  would  have  you  know  that 
I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you, 
and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement, 
by  God  I  will  immediately  unfrock  you  ! 

Yours  as  you  demean  yourself, 

ELIZABETH." 

The  letter  is  also  given  in  the  same  terms, 
as  taken  from  the  Register  of  Ely,  in  *  The 
Annual  Register,'  1761,  under  the  heading 
of  '  Characters,'  p.  15.  R.  HILL  JULIAN. 


SPANISH  ARMADA  :  SHIPS  WRECKED  OFF 
AYRSHIRE. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  of  a  likely  source  of  information  concern- 
ing the  name  of  a  Spanish  ship  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  one  of  whose  guns 
lies  on  the  rocks  at  Portencross,  a  few  miles 
from  Ardrossan  ?  WYKEHAM. 

THE  HAWK  AND  THE  EAGLE. — Which  of 
the  elder  dramatists  tells  a  story  of  a  hawk 
that,  having  killed  an  eagle  in  the  presence 
of  a  king  and  his  Court,  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  a  diadem,  as  a  recognition  of 
his  bravery,  but  was  then  killed  for  having 
risen  against  his  lawful  lord  the  eagle  ? 

E.  BISCHOF. 

FURNESS  ABBEY.  —  In  the  '  Furness 
Coucher  Book,'  Part  III.  pp.  652-3,  in  an 
arrangement  between  the  Abbey  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  appears  the  clause  : — - 
"  ordinavimus,  viz.,  quod  totam  ecclesiam  de  Dalton, 
cum  capellis  et  omnibus  pert.,  salvo  jure  Willelmi 
tune  Vicarii,  et  post  ipsius  decessum  vicariam  XV. 
marcarum,  item  totam  ecclesiam  de  Ursewik,  cum 
capellis  et  omnibus  pert.,  salva  capella  sicut  fuit 

dictis  AbbatietConv.  usibus  propriis  retinendas 

concessimus." 

This  deed  is  dated  MCCXXVIII.  Any  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  "  salva  capella  sicufc 
fuit,"  either  through  '  N.  &  Q.'  or  privately, 
will  oblige.  Is  there  any  connexion  between 
the  excepted  chapel  and  the  undated  grant 
(generally  assumed  to  be  A.D.  13—)  of  a 
chantry  to  the  chapel  of  Bolton  ?  See 
'  Coucher  Book,'  Part  I.  p.  96. 

T.    N.    POSTLETHWAITE. 

Urswick  Vicarage,  near  Ulverston. 

"  PERTESEN." — Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  pertesen  "  ? 
The  following  extract  from  the  Surtees 
Society's  Proceedings,  vol.  xxxviii.  ('Wills 
and  Inventories,'  vol.  ii.,  1868,  p.  256),  show» 
the  word  in  use  : — 

"  John  Selby,  of  Twhisell,  in  the  County  Palla- 
tine  of  Durrisme,  knyght,  by  his  will  of  Nov.  17th, 

1595,  leaves to  Mr.  Mushanes  my  pertesen." 

WM.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  Athenaeum,  Liverpool. 

MONRO  :  LIVINGSTONE  :  PRIMROSE. — The 
Rev.  George  Monro,  Chancellor  of  Ross, 
who  died  about  1630,  aged  80  or  little  less, 
married  a  lady  named  Livingstone.  His  son 
the  Rev.  George  Monro  of  Pitlundie,  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1639,  who  died 
in  April,  1642,  married  Mary  Primrose. 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell 
me  the  parentage  of  either  or  both  of  these 
ladies.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margarets,  Malvern. 
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'  DIMES  AND  DOLLARS  '  :  EDWIN  WATJGH'S 
LANCASHIRE  RECITATIONS. — I  want  to  know 
where  to  obtain  a  poem  entitled  (I  think) 
*  Dimes  and  Dollars.' 

I  also  wish  to  obtain  a  book  of  recitations 
in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  containing  some 
of  Edwin  Waugh's  works.  .  SY.  SMITH. 

15,  Roman  Road,  South  Shields. 

['  Dimes  and  Dollars '  is  by  H.  Mills,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  Wilson's  *  Recitations  and  Dialogues,'  an 
American  publication.  ] 


CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  PEPE. 

(10  S.  xii.  168.) 

As  it  is  improbable  that  Carlyle  uses  a 
term  known  within  the  Lamb  circle  only,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  in  speaking  of  Lamb's 
' '  Pepe  ' '  he  designs  to  intimate  his  opinion 
that  the  man  was  essentially  small.  In  the 
chapter  of  the  '  Reminiscences  '  devoted  to 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  he  mentions  having  met 
the  Lambs  when  visiting  his  friend  Badams 
at  Enfield,  and  depreciates  Elia  in  these  un- 
compromising terms  : — 

"  Insuperable  proclivity  to  gin,  in  poor  old  Lamb. 
His  talk  contemptibly  small,  indicating  wondrous 
ignorance  and  shallowness,  even  when  it  was  serious 
and  good-mannered,  which  it  seldom  was  ;  usually 
»W-mannered  (to  a  degree),  screwed  into  frosty 


A  most  slender  fibre  of  actual  worth  there  was  in 
that  poor  Charles,  abundantly  recognisable  to  me 
as  to  others,  in  his  better  times  and  moods  ;  but  he 
was  Cockney  to  the  marrow;  and  Cockneydom, 
shouting,  '  Glorious,  marvellous,  unparalleled  in 
Nature  ! '  all  his  days,  had  quite  bewildered  his 
poor  head,  and  churned  nearly  all  the  sense  out  of 
the  poor  man." 

' '  Pepe, ' '  "  peip,  "or  "  peep  "  (Fr.  pepier). 
literally  denoting  a  weak,  chirping  voice,  is  a 
term  that  eminently  fits  such  a  meagre  indi- 
viduality as  that  which  is  indicated  in  this 
merciless    description.     Apparently    Carlyl 
found  in  Lamb,  as  Burns  once  said  of  him- 
self,  one  who    ' '  cheeped    like  a  bewilderec 
chicken,"  and  was  unable    to   make  allow 
ances  for  the  nervous  manner  of  his  singular 
interlocutor.     He  probably  knew  nothing  o: 
the  immortal  products  due  to  the  ' '  fibre  o 
actual  worth,"    and  was  harassed  and  im 
patient  with  the  ' '  pepe  ' '  to  which  he  hac 
to    listen.       This    word   is    used   by  Gavin 
Douglas    when     translating     the     reply    o 
Palinurus  to  ^Eneas  ('  yEneid,'  vi.  347)  : — 

The  todir  ansueris  with  a  petuus  peip. 
The  original  gives  the  translator  no  warran 
for   his   descriptive   touch,  which  is  one  o 


hose  ' '  embroideries  on  the  text  ' '  that  Prof, 
aintsbury,  on  his  own  showing,  has  failed  to 
iscover  in  Douglas.  It  is  quite  likely,  how- 
ver,  that  the  voice  of  the  pilot's  shade 

would  be  very  different  from  that  which  in 

)ther  days  used  to  resound  on  deck,  and 
hus  the  phrase  may  be  accorded  literary 

value.  In  the  expressive  imagery  of  Isaiah 
.  14  (A.V.)  we  find,  "  There  was  none  that 

moved  the  wing,  or   opened  the  mouth,    or 

peeped. ' '  For  the  closing  word  those  respon- 
ible  for  the  Revised  Version  have  substi- 
uted  ' '  chirped, ' '  presumably  on  the  ground 

that  ' '  peep  ' '  in  this  sense  is  archaic  or 
iable  to  misinterpretation. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

' '  Pepe  ' '  would  not  be  a  misprint  for 
pipe,"  but  the  phonetic  rendering  of  the 
way  in  which  either  Lamb  or  one  of  his 
'riends  pronounced  the  word.  This  may  bo 
illustrated  by  an  extract  from  an  article  in 
a  series  of  ' '  Chats  on  Churches  in  Kent, ' ' 
now  appearing  in  the  Rochester  and  Chatham 
News,  dated  17  July  of  this  year  : — 

'  About  half  a  mile  from  Shorne  church  is  a  fine 
old  building  called  '  Pipe's  Place,'  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  the  Maplesdens,  members  of  a 
well-known  Kentish  family,  with  branches  at  Hors- 
monden,  Maidstone,  and  Rochester.  There  are 
monuments  in  Shorne  church  to  several  members 
ranging  from  1681  to  1717.  It  is  just  possible  that 
this  house  was  the  residence,  even  if  he  did  not 
build  it,  of  a  former  vicar,  William  Pepyr,  who 
died  31st  January,  1468,  as,  according  to  his  will, 
he  did  not  reside  at  the  vicarage,  and  from  the 
will  dated  1st  July,  1495,  of  Thomas  Page,  one  of 
the  principal  parishioners,  we  learn  there  was  no 
vicarage,  because  he  demised  a  tenement  called 
Normans  in  Up  Shorn  for  a  dwelling-place  for 
Thos.  Elys,  the  then  vicar,  and  after  him  to  be 
continued  from  vicar  to  vicar,  '  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  endure.'  This  assumption  is  founded  on  philo- 
logical evidence.  There  was  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  spelling  of  the  name  ;  some  accounts  made  it 
Pepyr  and  some  Pepys.  His  fine  brass  has  dis- 
appeared, but  a  copy  renders  the  final  letter  'r,' 
and  in  the  Patent  Rolls  14  Edward  IV.  is  an  enrol- 
ment for  the  pardon  of  outlawry  to  John  Rolfe,  of 
Shorne,  Kent,  '  husbondman,'  for  not  appearing  to 
answer  John  Hasard,  vicar  of  Northflete,  and  Wm, 
Pepyr,  vicar  of  Shorne,  touching  a  debt  of  11. 
There  was  a  Kentish  family  of  this  name  seated 
at  Boughton  Aluph  in  12  Henry  VI.  The  name 
would  be  pronounced  Peeper,  as  to-day  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders  pronounce  the  player  of  their 
national  instrument,  so  that  Pepyr's  Place  would 
be  pronounced  Peeper's  Place,  and  in  process  of 
time  the  '  r '  would  be  slurred  in  pronunciation 
till  it  became  eliminated  in  writing,  and  Pepyr's 
Place  would  get  softened  to  Pepys  Place.  This 
is  corroborated  when  we  find  that  the  name 
of  the  immortal  gossiping  diarist  of  Charles  II.'s 
reign  was  so  pronounced.  Moreover,  we  get 
the  sound  from  a  scene  in  one  of  the  old  Miracle 
Plays,  contemporaneous,  in  fact,  with  our  Shorne 
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vicar,  where  a  humorous  scene  is  enacted  at  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  One  wishes  to  walk 
to  kiss  what  he  thinks  is  the  babe  in  the  cradle  :  — 

Pastor.  Let  me  gyf  youre  barne-bot  vj  pence. 

Mak. 

Pastor.  Me  thyrik  he  pepys. 


Mak.  Nay,  do  way  :  he  slepys. 

Pastor.  Me  thyrik  he  pep 

Mak.  When  he  wakyns  he  wepys  : 


I  pray  you  go  hence. 
At  the  present  day  we  have  two  sounds  —  short 
and  long  —  for  the  letter  'i,'  as  'bin,  bind';  'fin, 
find';  'din,  dine';  'shin,  shine,'  and  in  English, 
as  in  Latin,  we  have  the  two  sounds  in  one  word, 
as  'ibidem,'  '  ibis,'  &c.,  so  that  the  name  Pepys 
Place  would  be  written  sometimes  Pipe's  Place, 
and  would  be  pronounced  *  Peeps  '  till  the  modern 
form  would  become  fixed." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  authorities 
would  be  given  in  a  newspaper  article,  but 
the  account  of  Pipe's  Place  is  taken  from 
Archceologia  Cantiana,  xx.  195-202  ;  xxiii. 
78-85.  The  miracle  play  referred  to  is 
1  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  '  in  the 
Widkirk  Plays,  from  Collier's  '  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry,'  ii.  186.  The 
argument  is  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article. 

A.  RHODES. 


'  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  '  COMMEMORATION 
(10  S.  xii.  167). — In  response  to  this  pro- 
posal a  mass  of  suggestions  lies  before  me, 
from  which  I  select  and  append  the  more 
practical,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity, 
for  further  consideration.  Please  reply 
direct. 

1.  Consolidated  lexicographical  Index  to 
the  first  ten  series  of  '  N.  &  Q. ' 

2.  Special  volume  of  original  papers  from 
contributors,  typical  of    and    uniform  with 
'N.  &  Q.,'  preferably  with  illustrations. 

3.  Biographical  record,  in  separate  book 
form,   of  contributors,   with  facsimile  auto- 
graphs. 

4.  History  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  illustrated. 

5.  London    conference    (with    subsequent 
dinner)   for   the   purpose   of   extending   the 
influence  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

6.  Precis  of  the  more  important  subjects 
settled  by  *  N.  &  Q.'  since  its  foundation. 

7.  Reprint  of  the  first  seven  Series. 

8.  Reprint  of  the  rare  Indexes. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 
92,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  not  be  better 
celebrated  than  by  printing  a  General  Index 
to  the  ten  Series.  I  think  if  a  subscription 
list  were  started,  there  would  soon  be  con- 
tributed by  friends  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  this  useful 
undertaking.  Please  accept  this  suggestion 


from  one  of  your  oldest  contributors,  whose 
earliest  contribution  appeared  in  N.  &  Q.' 
(2  S.  xii.  309)  as  far  back  as  19  Oct.,  1861. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188). — 
The  story  mentioned  in  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's 
'  Collections  and  Recollections '  finds  some 
corroboration  in  a  caricature  published  by 
Gillray  on  25  April,  1788,  called  '  The  Royal 
Joke ;  or,  Black  Jack's  Delight.'  In  the 
'  Works  of  James  Gillray,'  pp.  96-7,  the 
plate  is  thus  described  : — 

"This  caricature  illustrates  a  scandalous  scene 
at  Carlton  House.  The  Prince,  seated  in  the  centre, 
is  treating  a  lady  to  a  very  unceremonious  correc- 
tion. Lady  Archer  is  offering  her  riding  whip. 
Behind  the  Prince  stand  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Fox, 
•Colonel  Hanger,  and  Mrs.  Armistead  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Fox),  enjoying  the  'joke.'  '  Black  Jack,  from 
whose  pocket  hangs  a  piece  of  music,  *  The  Reform, 
a  new  motion,'  is  fiddling  his  appreciation." 

The  unfortunate  lady,  however,  is  not 
identified  as  Miss  Vanneck. 

Gertrude,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Joshua 
Vanneck,  first  Baronet,  and  Privy  Purse 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  died  in  March, 
1798,  and  whose  visit  to  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  in  August,  1795,  is  mentioned  by 
Walpole,  is  the  Miss  Vanneck  who  is  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  the  scan- 
dalous story.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JACOB  COLE  (10  S.  xii.  129,  218). — This  old 
Westminster  worthy  was  very  good  in 
humour  generally  and  in  punning  particu- 
larly. In  his  day  he  served  on  almost  every 
public  body  in  St.  Margaret's  parish,  being 
churchwarden  in  1837-8.  He  was  a  great 
practical  joker,  a  man  full  of  spirits  and  of 
much  joviality,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  parish 
meetings.  In  1858  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  of 
Park  Street  (now  Queen  Anne's  Gate),  was 
elected  churchwarden,  and  sought  to  do 
away  with  the  customary  dinner,  an  attempt 
which  engendered  a  vast  amount  of  ill-feeling. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  so  decided  a  bon 
vivant  as  Jacob  Cole  was  in  favour  of  the 
dinner  being  held,  but  without  effect. 
It  was  not  held,  and  gradually  fell  into  abey- 
ance, and  finally  ceased.  One  result  of  the 
bad  feeling  thus  brought  about  was  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written  by  Mr.  Cole  in  con- 
junction with  my  brother-in-law  Mr.  William 
Enne  Needham,  at  that  time  (and  until  his 
death  in  1877)  parish  clerk  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster  ;  but  whether  the  lines  were 
circulated  or  used  I  have  now  no  means  of 
proving.  They  were  discovered  among  Mr. 
Needham' s  papers  after  his  death.  What 
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share  the  gentlemen  respectively  took  in  the 
composition  is  also  unknown  to  me  ;  I  know, 
however,  that  Mr.  Needham  in  his  early  days 
attempted  some  verse,  but  a  few  years 
before  his  death  destroyed  all  that  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  so  I  believe 
that  the  piece  here  given  is  the  only  one  left. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  the 
loving  cup  that  always  had  high  place  on  the 
parish  banquet  table. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LOVING   CUP. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  !    That 's  the  question,  surely ; 

So  said  Shakspeare. 

To  dine  or  not  to  dine  !    Affects  digestion  purely  ; 

So  says  Common  Sense. 

All  Souls  (Fools)  Day  ! 

2nd  November,  1858. 

Lamentations  ii. ;  xi. ;  Iviii.  (Text  and  date.) 


O,  if  I  'd  a  voice  and  a  tongue  that  could  spea 
I'd  moan  and  I'd  groan  and  send  forth 


shriek 


a  wild 


The  city,  the  parish,  and  neighbours  should  know 
My  pains  and  the  cause  why  my  spirits  don't  flow. 
St.  Margaret's,  to  wit,  is  the  place  of  my  strain, 
Where  the  "  Worthies  "  all  love  and  would  meet 

me  again. 
I'm  a  "Treasure,"  I'm  fast  under  their  lock  and 

key, 

And  meant  to  be  seen  and  of  course  light  to  see. 
Long  darkness  is  blindness,  so  pity  my  lot  ; 
My  "Guardians"  forsake  me,  I'm  sa'dly  forgot. 
I  was  "  Samuel's"  good  gift,  a  token  to  store, 
A   "cup"    to  bring  on— when  his  days  were  no 

more — 

True  soul  of  all  harmony,  creating  good  cheer, 
And  making  friends  jovial  at  least  once  a  year. 
A  feast  (with  Alms-giving)  was  always  well  known 
To  wed  Junior  Church  as  a  Darby  to  Joan. 
That  each  festive  board  might  re-echo  the  past 
And  hope  the  good  things  with  good  wishes  might 

last, 

Cementing  good  feeling  'mid  men  of  renown, 
All  brother  officials  by  rota  up-grown. 
Tho'  "Local"  their  power,  we  find  them  combine, 
Mixing  "  laymen  "  and  "  physic,"  with  "  law  "  and 

"divine." 

All  bound  up  in  joy,  all  good  fellowship  own, 
Thus  all  degrees  level — equality  shown. 
O,  happy  the  days  for  full  many  a  year 
When  these  guests  met  to  dine,  and  myself  to 

appear ; 

But  now  there 's  a  gloom,  there 's  a  mystery  !  hark  ! 
A  voice  (from  myself)  comes  forth  from  the  dark  : 
"  Shall  this  year  be  noted  ?    0  sad  is  the  day  ! 
What  whispers  buzz  round  while  tongues  boldly 

r-,     sa.v» 

The  right  and  the  custom  of  good  wine  and  cup 

Is  by  strangest  of  fancies  to  be  given  up. 

The  guard  room  is  here,  and  the  iron  chest   so 

strong, 

But  the  Warden  is  wanting  to  whom  I  belong. 
How  comes  it  that  I  'm  still  left  on  the  shelf 
Alone  in  my  glory — alone — to  myself? 
'Twill  soon  get  reported— a  sad  thing  to  know- 
That  his  neighbours  all  think  him  a  cup  too  low. 
The  old  rule  he 's  broken — not  heeding  his  lesson, 
Like  the  dunce  before — a  bad  boy  to  Sam  Pierson. 


My  grief  is  now  told,  it 's  now  come  to  pass, 
For  it  matters  not  were  I  iron,  copper,  or  brass  ; 
None  see  the  gold  burnished,  or  steam  round  the 

brim  ; 

I'm  boxed  in  a  cupboard,  sad,  lonely,  and  grim 
Uncared  for,  unnoticed — no  sexton  peeps  in  ; 
The  change  is  disgraceful,  a  sorrow,  a  sin  ! 
So  'tis  thought  that  the  Warden  has  muddled  his 

brain, 
And  the  rumour  gains  ground  that  disunion  must 

reign. 

To  '  live  in  one's  glass '  is  a  maxim  oft  said, 
But  the  powers  reply,  '  Rest  apart  like  the  dead ' : 
All 's  changed — all  is  lost — all  honour  has  gone. 
All  Souls'  Day 's  all  fools'  day ;    all 's   dull   and 

forlorn ; 
All  brightness  has  vanished,  the  whole  thing  is 

wrong. 

No  dinner,  no  merriment,  no  music  or  song. 
Friends  !  take  up  the  cause,  and  the  poor  and  my 

grief ; 

If  need  be — I  prithee — vote  parish  relief  ; 
Or  give  us  good  cheer,  for  your  games  are  all  up 
When  they  send  to  oblivion    the  famous    'Gold 

Cup'! 

So  redress  or  revenge — to  the  rescue  !  I  say ; 
Hughes  ought  not  to  use  your  old  cup  in  this  way ; 
Our  hopes  all  blown  up  by  our  new  parish  guy, 
A  flare-up  then  make  of  our  guy's  effigy." 

The  allusions  to  Sam  and  Sam  Pierson  recall 
the  donor  of  the  cup,  given  to  commemorate 
the  successful  ending  of  the  litigation  brought 
about  by  placing  the  famous  east  window  in 

rition.  The  cup  bears  the  date  1764. 
May,  1906,  I  printed  these  lines  in  The 
Westminster  and  Pimlico  News,  in  one  of  the 
'  Memories  of  Westminster  '  ( '  A  Lawsuit  and 
a  Loving  Cup')  I  have  at  intervals  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper.  The  local  press 
is  very  seldom  an  enduring  means  of  keeping 
anything  alive,  so  I  am  glad  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  that  end. 

1  fancy  the  firm  of  Cole  &  Williamson  was 
not  in  existence  in  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 
but  only  came  into  being  when  the  hatter's 
business  was  transferred  to  Duncannon 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  or  to  Cockspur  Street. 
Which  was  the  first  transfer,  or  if  the  shops 
were  open  at  one  time,  I  cannot  now  recollect, 
but  I  think  two  moves  were  made. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

SAINTE-BEUVE  ON  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 
(10  S.  xi.  309,  392  ;  xii.  15). — The  story 
which  D'Alembert  had  in  mind  is  told  in 
Cicero's  '  De  Oratore,'  ii.  86,  352.  Simonides 
of  Ceos  having  agreed  to  write  a  poem  on 
Scopas,  a  Thessalian  noble,  said  much  in  it 
ornandi  causa  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  On 
chanting  his  ode  at  Scopas' s  table  he  was 
told  by  his  patron  that  he  would  be  paid 
only  half  the  price  stipulated,  and  must 
apply  for  the  rest  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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Shortly  afterwards  a  message  was  brought  in 
to  the  poet  that  two  young  men  were  at  the 
door  and  anxious  to  see  him.  He  rose  and 
left  the  banquet,  but  found  no  one.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  dining-room  fell  and 
crushed  Scopas  and  his  kinsmen,  who  were 
mangled  beyond  recognition,  and  could  only 
be  sorted  for  burial  owing  to  Simonides 
remembering  the  place  at  table  which  each 
had  occupied.  The  story  is  told  again  by 
Phaedrus,  iv.  24,  and  by  Quintilian,  '  Inst. 
Orator.,'  xi.  2,  11-16.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

BURIAL  -  PLACES  OF  NOTABLE  ENGLISH- 
WOMEN (10  S.  xii.  207).  —  These,  as  far  as 
the  five  peeresses  are  concerned  (presuming 
that  the  Countess  of  Essex  is  meant  by 
"Kitty  Stephens,  Countess  of  Craven,  died 
20  Feb.,  1882,  aged  88  "),  will  be  found  in 
*  The  Complete  Peerage,'  by  G.  E.  C.  Alpha- 
betically they  are  as  under  :  — 

1.  Craven,  Louisa,  Countess  of,  at  Binley, 
co.  Warwick,  in  1860. 

2.  Derby,     Elizabeth,     Countess     of,     at 
Ormskirk,  in  1829. 

3.  Essex,  Kitty,   Countess   of,   at  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  in  1882.     Mon.  inscription 
at  Watford,  Herts. 

4.  Peterborough,  Anastasia,  Countess  of, 
at  Bath  Abbey,  in  1755, 

5.  St.    Albans,    Harriot,    Duchess    of,    at 
Redbourne,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1837. 

G.  E.  C. 

2.  Louisa  Brunton,  Countess  of  Craven, 
was  buried  at  Combe  Abbey. 

4.  Elizabeth  O'Neill,  Lady  Becher,  died  at 
Balligiblin,  Mallow,  and  was  probably  buried 
there.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

2.  According  to  '  The  Annual  Register ' 
(1829,  p.  225),  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby, 
died  23  April.  1829,  aged  66,  and  was  buried 
at  Ormskirk  on  30  April.  See  also  Gent. 
Mag.,  1829,  part  ii.  p.  78. 

5.  The  body  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans 
was    conveyed    for    interment    to    Redburn 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Beauclerks  in  Lincoln- 
shire (Gent.  Mag.,  1837,  part  ii.  p.  419). 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 

GOTHAM  AND  THE  GOTHAMITES  (10  -S.  xii. 
128,  198). — I  thank  MR.  A.  RHODES  for  the 
' '  Cuckoo  Pen  ' '  references,  which  are  new 
to  me.  I  hope,  however,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
as  he  assumes  to  supplement  my  Gotham 
collections  of  ten  years  ago,  judging  from  the 
way  in  which  several  additional  notes  have 
recently  come  to  hand.  Many  readers  of  old 
English  literature  must  be  conversant  with 


references  not  yet  scheduled.  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  submit  one  or  two  points 
whereon  information  would  be  welcome. 

Halliwell's  list  of  "references  for  allu- 
sions," 1840,  includes  Eliot's  'Fruits  from 
the  French,'  (no  date  given),  and  Leigh's 
'  Accidence  of  Armory,'  1597.  I  have  also 
seen  the  name  ' '  Thorston  ' '  instanced 
among  dramatists  who  allude  to  the  Gotham- 
ites.  Again,  Dr.  More's  '  Antidote  against 
Atheism,'  1653,  is  stated  by  a  correspondent 
at  1  S.  ii.  477,  to  allude  to  the  stories  of  the 
trevet  and  the  rolling  cheeses.  In  all  the 
foregoing  cases  I  lack  definite  quotations. 

Once  more  I  learn  from  a  modern  book  of 
'  Tudor  and  Stuart  Love  Songs'  that  a  poem 
'  Love  for  Love,'  by  Fulk  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  includes  a  reference  to  the  hedging 
of  the  cuckoo.  I  want  to  know  at  what  date 
the  poem  originally  appeared,  as  I  cannot  at 
present  date  it  more  definitely  than  by  the 
span  of  the  writer's  life,  viz.  1554-1628. 

Some  time  since  I  was  informed  that  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  had  written  a  story  under  the 
title  of  'Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham.'  I 
should  like  to  know  its  date. 

A.  STAPLETON, 

39,  Burford  Road,  Nottingham. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  ENSOR  :  PAUL  FAMILY 
(10  S.  xi.  210,  334).— Ref erring  to  my  MS. 
family  records,  I  find  that  a  branch  of 
Ensors  were  established  at  Sherborne, 
Dorset.  Lower  in  his  '  Patronymica  Bri- 
tannica  '  says  the  Ensors  of  Dorset  may  be 
descended,  like  the  Ensors  of  Rollesby  Hall, 
Norfolk,  from  the  Edensors  of  Staffordshire, 
who  derived  their  name  from  a  Derbyshire 
parish. 

Henry  Ensor  of  Sherborne,  and  probably 
brother  to  Mrs.  John  Paul  (my  former  reply), 
married  in  1846,  at  Alverstoke,  Louisa  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Paul 
of  Gosport. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  Ensors  were  apparently  not 
established  in  any  counties  besides  Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

F.  K.  P. 

HOCKTIDE     AT     HEXTON     (10     S.     xi.     488  ; 

xii.  71,  139,  214). — It  is  wholly  impossible 
to  connect  the  M.E.  hoke-dai  with  the 
A.-S.  hoc,  a  hook.  The  latter  can  only  give 
a  form  hokdai  or  hookdai.  The  form  hoke 
has  an  essential  -e-  which  could  only  arise 
from  an  A.-S.  weak  sb.  such  as  steorra,  a 
star,  M.E.  sterre.  We  must  not  make  the 
elementary  grammatical  mistake  of  confusing 
the  -es  in  hok-es,  plural  of  hok  or  hook,  a 
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hook  (due  to  a  strong  singular),  with  th( 
-e-s  in  sterre-s,  plural  of  sterre,  a  star 
Strong  substantives  have  no  -e-  in  a  com 
pound ;  only  weak  ones  can  exhibit  it 
Hence  the  M.E.  hokedai  cannot  possibly 
represent  an  A.-S.  form  hoc-dceg,  but  must 
go  back  to  an  A.-S.  form  hocan-dceg,  from  a 
weak  sb.  hoca,  masc.,  or  hoce,  fern,  or  neuter 
It  is  precisely  because  no  A.-S.  hoca  or  hoce 
is  recorded  that  the  etymology  of  M.E 
hokedai  remains  unknown.  It  is  clear  that 
Fosbroke  knew  nothing  about  Middle  English 
grammar.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

In  Chambers's  *  Book  of  Days,'  i.  499,  the 
article  on  the  subject  of  Hocktide  concludes 
thus  : — 

"It  may  be  added  that  it  appears,  from  the 
•entries  in  the  churchwardens'  registers  of  various 
parishes,  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen 
turies  Hock-tide  was  called  in  London  Hob-tide." 

TOM  JONES. 

RUSHLIGHTS  (10  S.  x.  27,  76,  93,  135 
154,  275,  353).— In  The  Illustrated  Times 
of  2  Feb.,  1861,  p.  74,  is  a  short  article 
headed  '  Primitive  Method  of  Lighting  stil 
in  use  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,'  with  an  engraving  entitled 
'  Primitive  Candle  and  Candlestick  in  use 
in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens.' 

At  the  end  of  the  article  is  the  following  : — 
"The  Engraving  shows  a  very  primitive  kind  ot 
candle  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  in  use  in 
the  cottages  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  wick  is 
formed  of  the  rushes  gathered  in  the  neighbouring 
bogs,  and,  when  dry,  dipped  two  or  three  times 
into  hot  tallow,  and  then  laid  aside  for  use.  The 
candlestick  consists  of  a  rough  stick  set  upright  in 
a  circular  stand.  Horizontally  is  a  twig  forked  at 
one  end  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  candle.  It 
might  be  worth  while  for  the  ingenious  contributors 
to  Notes  and  Queries  to  inquire  if  this  homely 
invention  may  have  given  origin  to  the  word 
*  candlestick.' " 

The  print  shows  a  rushlight  stick,  very 
tall.  The  rushlight  passes  through  the  fork 
of  the  smaller  stick,  which  slanting  upwards 
at  its  forked  end,  crosses  the  main  stick. 
The  rushlight  is  so  long  that  it  has  a  coil  at 
the  lower  end  like  a  taper. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

LONDON  TAVERNS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  (10  S.  xii.  127,  190). — I  think  MR. 
HEMS  is  wrong  in  saying  that  "  The  Cock  " 
"  stood  upon  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  new 
Law  Courts  in  the  Strand."  I  have  often 
dined  at  "  The  Cock."  It  was  east  of  Bell 
Yard,  and  it  stood  upon  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Law  Courts 
Branch.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 


MR.  HEMS  is  not  quite  correct  as  to  the 
site  of  "  The  Cock."  The  Law  Courts  were 
completed,  and  in  use,  some  time  before 
"  The  Cock  "  was  pulled  down.  The  whole 
of  the  site  of  the  Courts  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Bell  Yard  ;  the  tavern  stood  in  that  part 
of  Fleet  Street  which  lies  between  Bell  Yard 
and  Chancery  Lane,  and  the  site  is  now 
covered  by  the  Law  Courts  Branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

APPLES  :  THEIR  OLO  NAMES  (10  S.  viii. 
429  ;  ix.  297,  314,  495  ;  x.  15,  215 ;  xii. 
137). — I  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  from 
my  report  on  MSS.  at  Skokloster,  printed  in 
the  Forty-Third  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  the  list  of 
English  apples  sent  to  Marshal  Wrangel  in 
1662,  as  MR.  UDAL  requests. 

No.  1.  Harvi  aple.    Heel  stoor  sommarfrucht. 

2.  Rer  Pomorum.  Sommarfrucht  stoor  och  snart 
mogen. 

3.  John  Appel.     Godh  winterfrucht  och  finnez 
uthi  baggez  tunnorne  som  pa  sundet  sants  ahro, 
ahra  riindaistige  grone  och  med  rodhe  strymer. 

4.  Gelliflower.     Winterfrucht  och  skoo'n. 
6.  Queen  Royal.    Sommarfrucht. 

6.  Holland   Pepin.     Winterfrucht   uthi  baggez 
tunnorne. 

7.  Von  Gustian.    Sommer  aple. 

8.  Marigold  aple.     (Sommarfrucht. 

9.  Margett  aple.    Forst  mogen  frucht. 

10.  Doctor  Harvi's  aple.    Sommarfrucht  stoor. 

11.  Russetin  aple.     Skoon  winterfrucht,  gra  och 
riind,  och  finnez,  uthi  baggez  tunnorne. 

12.  Rousset  Pepin.     Winterfrucht  och  finnez  i 
tunnorne  nagot  gra  och  gaalachtig. 

13.  Golden  Pepin.     Giuil  med  storre  flakier  ahn 
dhe  andre  pepinz  finnez  uthi  tunnorne. 

14.  Enghsch  Warden.     Winterfrucht. 

15.  Poiremains.      Finnez    uthi    tunnorne    nagot 
aflang  som  citrona  ahr  skoon  winterfrucht  och  i 
stoor  aestim. 

16.  Een  knippa  ympor  af  Moder  Pepins  som  ahr 
giprdt  swass  pa  enda,  skoon  och  godh  winterfrucht 
huaraf  finnez  aplen  uthi  lille  tunnan. 

17.  Een    stoor   knippa    Kentisch    Pepinz.      Rar 
winterfruoht  omarkt. 

W.  D.  MACRAY. 

SACRED  PLACE-NAMES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 
(10  S.  xi.  467;  xii.  176).— MR.  RHODES'S 
list  at  the  second  reference  contains  the 
Scottish  Joppa  and  Alexandria,  both  given 
merely  as  '  in  Scotland."  The  former  is 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  beside  Portobello  in 
Mid-Lothian  ;  while  the  latter  is  in  the  Vale 
of  Leven,  co.  Dumbarton,  and  famous  for  its 
Turkey-red  dyeing  industry. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  favoured  northern 

orner    of    Cameron    parish,     Fifeshire,     is 

named    Paradise.     In   spring   it   is   glorious 

with    wild-flowers,    at   midsummer    it    is    a 

grateful  retreat    for    fugitive   calves ;     and 
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somewhat  later  it  furnishes  the  visitor  wit 
abundance  of  luscious  raspberries.  Thi 
choice  spot  is  within  easy  reach  of  thos 
St.  Andrews  pedestrians  who  complete  th 
familiar  hill-walk  to  Drumcarro,  but  it 
existence  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  mav 
be  explored  are  known  only  to  an  initiatec 
minority.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

TRIPLE  CHANCEL  ARCHES  (10  S.  xii.  208) 
— The  little  church  at  Elton,  near  Stockton 
co.  Durham,  is  another  church  with  tripl 
chance]  arches,  apparently  of  Transitiona 
date.  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

The  ruined  church  of  Reculvers  in  Ken 
has  a  triple  chancel  arch.  Being  the  oldes 
example,  it  was  probably  a  precedent  fo 
the  others.  WALTER  SCARGILL. 

The  small  church  of  Ovingdean,  Sussex 
has  triple  chancel  arches,  probably  of  Saxon 
origin.  F.  S.  SNELL. 

About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  triple 
chancel  arch   at  a  church  in  Essex  a  few 
miles  from  Harlow.     It  was  either  Sheering 
or  Matching,   I  am  not  sure  which,   but  '. 
think  it  was  Sheering.  G.  A.  M. 

"  SHOT  AT  THE  ROOK  AND  KILLED  THE 

CROW  "  (10  S.  xii.  147,  218).— The  form  o: 
this  rime,  as  I  remember  it  being  taugh 
long  ago  to  my  children,  was 

Robbin  the  Bobbin  he  bent  his  bow, 
8hot  at  a  pigeon  and  killed  a  crow, 
Shot  at  another  and  killed  his  own  brother, 
Did  Robbin  the  Bobbin  that  bent  his  bow. 

B.  BOBBINS. 

The  rime  I  knew  when  a  child  ran  : — 
All  in  a  row 
A-benty  bow, 
(Shoot  at  a  pigeon 
An'  kill  a  white  crow. 

We  made  "  bowen  arrows  " — the  bows  of 
"  lember,"  thin  branches  of  hazel  wood, 
and  the  arrows  were  "  keks."  Chanting  the 
lines,  we  advanced,  shot,  and  killed  in  our 
little  idea  the  "  white  crows."  The  best  of 
things  were  always  to  us  white. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Work  sop. 

CHARLES  PIGOTT'S  '  JOCKEY  CLUB  '  (10  S. 
xii.  90,  135,  174).  — The  manuscript  note 
cited  by  me  may  be  "  incorrect,"  but  not 
for  the  reason  given.  MR.  ALECK  ABRA- 
HAMS is  mistaken  in  saying  "  there  was 
not  a  Sir  Frederick  Eden."  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  the  person  referred  to,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sir  Robert  in  1786,  and 


died  in  1809.  He  is  mentioned  on  pp.  441 
and  480  of  vol.  xxxix.  of  '  The  Annual 
Register.'  His  son,  another  Sir  Frederick, 
succeeded  him,  and  was  killed  at  New  Orleans 
in  1814.  W.  H.  DAVID. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  208). — 

I  sow  hempseed  :  hempseed  I  sow  : 
He  that  loves  me  the  best 
Come  after  me  and  mow. 

These  lines  are  a  popular  charm,  said  to  be 
used  in  Derbyshire  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  at  Midsummer, 
or  on  St.  Martin's  night.  Folkard  gives  a 
variant  commonly  used  in  Scotland  on  All- 
Hallows  Eve  ;  see  his  '  Plant  Lore,'  pp.  370- 
371,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  sowing  hempseed  by  way 
of  divination.  C.  C.  B. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  rime 
"  Hempseed  I  sow."  Down  here  in  the  West 
it  used  to  run  : — 

'Empzeed  I  throw, 

'Empzeed  I  zow, 

'E  that's  my  true  love 

Corne  arter  me  an'  mow. 

It  refers,  of  course,  to  the  attempt  made  by 
the    sowing    of    hempseed    by    maidens    to 
divine   who  their  future  husbands  will  be. 
Brand  in  his   '  Antiquities  '    has   a  lengthy 
reference  to  this  custom,  which  was  greatly 
practised  in  Scotland  on  All -Hallow  E'en. 
But  in  some  parts  of  the  country — and  in 
Devonshire — the    hempseed    was    sown    on 
Midsummer  Eve.     Gay  in   his   '  Pastorals  ' 
refers  to  it  in  these  words  : — 
At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hempseed  brought ; 
I  scatter'd  round  the  seed  on  evry  side, 
And  three  times,  in  a  trembling  accent,  cried, 
"  This  hempseed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow ; 
Who  shall  my  true  love  be  the  crop  shall  mow." 
W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON. 
Exeter. 

Miss   HORNE   is   not   likely   to   find   any 
iterary  source  for  her  lines  "  Hempseed  I 
low,"  &c.     It  is  a  common  folk  rime  used 
or  getting  a  sight  of  a  lover,  known  or  un- 
mown.     It  may  be  found  in  Hunt's  '  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England '  ( '  The 
pectre  Bridegroom').     I  think  the  verses 
ire  in  '  Mother  Bunch's  Closet,'   but  have 
10  copy  by  me.     Hunt  prints  "  Come  after 
me  and  show  thee."     One  form  is  as  f re- 
ent as  the  other.     Other  forms  may  be 
ound  in  Gregor's  '  Folk-lore  of  North-East 
cotland,'  p.  84,  and  Gutch  and  Peacock's 
Folk-lore  of  Lincolnshire,'  p.  130  (Lintseed 
nd  barley  respectively).  YGREC, 
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VIRGIN  MARY'S  NUT  (10  S.  xii.  187). 
— '  The  Century  Dictionary  '  mentions  the 
.Virgin  Mary's  Nut  and  also  describes  it  as 
;"  snake's  egg,"  but  without  any  references. 
I  have  not  found  either  of  these  names  in 
books  on  botany  or  superstition. 

The  ' '  Molukka  beans  ' '  referred  to  by 
Martin  are  noticed  in  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary  '  under  Molucca,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Bonduc,  with  a  quotation  from 
J.  Wallace,  '  Descr.  Orkney'  (1693),  14:— 

"  Upon  the  Rocks  you  will  find very  ot't  these 

pretty  Nutts  [mary.  *Molluca  Beans],  of  which  they 
use  to  make  Snuff  Boxes." 

There  is  also  one  from  J.  Wallace,  jun., 
•'  Ace.  Orkney  '  (1700),  ii.  36:— 

"  After  Storms  of  Westerly  Wind,  amongst  the 
Sea- weed,  they  find  commonly  in  places  expos'd  to 
the  Western-Ocean  these  Phaseofi,  that,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason,  go  under  the  Name  of  Molucca 
Beans." 

A.  B.  Lyons,  '  Plant  Names,'  Detroit, 
1907,  says  : — 

"  The  botanical  name  is  Guilandina  Bonduc, 
Linnseus  (C.  Bonduc.,  Boxb.  ;  G.  glabra,  Mill.). 
Florida  and  most  tropical  coasts.  Seeds :  Yellow 
Nicker-nuts  or  Nickar-nuts,  Bonduc-nuts  (from 
Arabic  bondog,  a  necklace),  Beazor-nuts,  Molucca 
Bean ;  Fr.  (Eil  de  chat." 

R.  Bentley,  '  Manual  of  Botany, '  1 882, 
says : — 

"Guilandina  (Ccesalpinia)  Bonducella,t'he'Nicker 
Tree.  The  seeds  are  very  bitter,  and  possess  tonic 
and  antiperiodic  properties.  They  are  official  in 
the  Pharmacopeia  of  India,  and  have  been  em 
ployed  with  success  in  intermittent  fevers,  &c 
The  seeds  are  also  used  for  necklaces,  rosaries,  &c.' 

TOM  JONES. 

This,  the  Molucca  bean,  is  known  scientific 
ally  as  Ccesalpinia  Bonducella.      See  Jamie 
son's   '  Etym.  Diet.   Scott.   Lang.'   and  the 
*  Dialect  Dictionary, '  s.v. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

The   capsule    of    the  West    Indian    plan 
Ipomc&a  tuberasa  is  known  as  Virgin  Marj 
kidney.     Carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  i 
occasionally  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides.      Its  kidney  shape,  brown 
colour,     and    superficial    cruciform    hollow 
reasonably  account  for   the   popular    nam 
and  supposed  prophylactic  virtue.     Why  i 
was  called  "  molluska  bean  "  is  not  so  ea=ul:s 
explained.  WALTER  CLARK. 

Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

BISHOP  HEBER  :    "  ONLY  MAN  is  VILE 
(10  S.   xii.»  206). — ST.   SWITHIN  points   ou 
that  the  story  about  the  cheating  Ceylo 
jeweller  is  evidently  an  invention,  as  Hebe 
wrote  the  hymn  before  he  left  England.     H 


id,  indeed,  make  one  change  afterwards- 
n  that  stanza,  but  it  was  not  in  the  last  line, 
""his  alteration  (which  has  not  been 
enerally  accepted)  consisted  in  turning 

Ceylon's  isle  "  into  "  Java's  isle,"  on  which 
!anon  Julian  remarks,  "  For  what  reason  is- 
nknown."  It  does  not  appear  that  Heber 
fas  ever  in  Java,  but  he  was  in  Ceylon,  and 
erhaps  did  not  find  the  breezes  there  so- 
picy  as  he  expected.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

STROBE'S  REGIMENT,  1760-64  (10  S.  xii. 
10). — 'The  Court  and  City  Register'  for 
he  year  1762  states  on  p.  170  that  the  62nd 
Regiment  of  Foot,  whose  colonel  was  Major- 
leneral  William  Strode,  was  stationed  in 
reland  that  year  ;  but  it  does  not  state  the 
own  or  garrison  where  the  reginient  was. 
W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

5,  Linden  Road,  Bedford. 

On  21  April,  1758,  the  second  battalion 
>f  the  4th  or  King's  Own  Regiment  was 
constituted  the  62nd  Regiment  under  Col. 
Wm.  Strode,  and  sent  to  attack  the 
French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
embarked  900  strong  under  Lieut. -CoL 
>ump,  and  sailed  in  November  of  that  year, 
anding  in  Barbadoes  in  January  of  the 
'ollowing  year.  It  served  in  the  attacks  on 
VEartinico  and  Guadeloupe,  Col.  Crump 
aeing  appointed  governor  of  the  latter 
island,  and  the  regiment  remained  in  garrison 
there.  In  1761  a  detachment  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Dominico,  after  which  the 
detachment  returned  to  Guadeloupe.  In 
1762  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Grenada,  St.  Lucie,  and  St.  Vincent. 
Leaving  a  small  detachment  in  Guadeloupe, 
the  regiment  took  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Havana.  It  then  returned  to  Guadeloupe, 
and  served  in  the  Leeward  Islands  until 
the  Peace  of  Fontainebleau,  when  all  those 
hard- won  acquisitions  were  restored  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs.  In  the 
spring  of  1764  the  regiment  quitted  the  West 
Indies,  arrived  in  England  in  July  of  that 
year,  and  commenced  recruiting  its  dimin- 
ished numbers  ('  Historical  Record  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Foot,'  pp.  53-60). 

A.  RHODES. 

COCKBURNSPATH  :       MAXWELL     (10     S.      X. 

430;  xi.  72,  212,  335,  436;  xii.  213).— 
When  I  replied  in  good  faith  (10  S.  xi.  436) 
to  DR.  MILNE'S  comments  (10  S.  xi.  335) 
upon  certain  place-names,  I  had  not  realized 
that  his  purpose  was  to  satirize  the  efforts 
of  students  in  place-names.  Lest  some 
other  reader  may  be  as  slow  as  myself  in 
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recognizing  his  humour,  may  I  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  use  he  has  made  of  my 
own  surname,  the  origin  of  which  is  per- 
fectly well  known  from  documentary  evi- 
dence ? 

Maccus  the  son  of  Undewyn  (ob.  c.  1153) 
received  from  David  I.  a  grant  of  land 
adjoining  Kelso.  On  this  land  was  a  good 
salmon  pool  or  "  wael  "  in  the  Tweed,  still 
known  as  Maxwheel,  immediately  below 
Kelso  Bridge.  From  this  fishery  the  land 
got  the  name  of  Maccus'  wel ;  and  the  next 
stage  was  reached  when  the  son  of  Maccus 
became  known  as  Herbert  de  Maccuswel. 
He  was  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  and  his  signa- 
ture is  attached  to  many  documents  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  which  are 
still  extant. 

DR.  MILNE'S  ingenious  pleasantry  reminds 
me  of  a  canard  that  found  its  way  into  print 
when  Garibaldi  made  himself  famous.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  was  of  Scottish  parent- 
age, and  that  his  real  name  was  Archibald  or 
Baldie  Garry,  which  by  easy  transposition 
(a  process  favoured  by  Dr.  MILNE)  became 
Garibaldi.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  FASTOLF 
(10  S.  xii.  201). — The  two  valuable  letters 
now  in  the  possession  of  PREBENDARY 
DEEDES  formed  part,  no  doubt,  of  the 
""  Forty  Autograph  Letters  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  on  various  matters,  1449,  &c.," 
that  were  offered  for  sale  by  Thomas  Thorpe, 
1834-5. 

In  his  first  catalogue  of  MSS.  for  1834 
he  describes  this  "  very  extraordinary 
series  of  original  documents,  autograph 
letters,"  &c.,  "  from  the  Paston  family 
papers,"  at  great  length,  and  provides  the 
following  interesting  note  : — 

"  The  descent  of  these  manuscripts,  since  the  time 
of  Blomefield,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
possessor  after  their  estrangement  from  their  original 
depository,  was,  secondly.  Martin  of  Palgrave,  who, 
by  marrying  Le  Neve's  widow,  obtained  what 
Norroy  had  collected.  From  Martin,  Ives  seems  to 
have  obtained  them.  From  Ives  they  passed  to  the 
late  eminent  antiquary  Richard  Gough." 
When  Gough' s  library  (other  than  his 
'Topography)  was  sold,  5  April,  1810,  they 
•occurred  as  lot  4241  :  "  Papers,  deeds,  &c., 
relating  to  Fastolf e  and  Paston  Families  ; 
a,  few  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gough." 
This  description  is  so  brief  that  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  identification,  and  I  am  unable 
to  say  who  the  purchaser  of  the  lot  was. 

Clearly,  between  1810  and  1834,  when 
Thorpe  first  offered  them,  they  were  in  some 
other  library.  That  excellent  bookseller 
did  not  have  very  great  success  with  them  ; 


they  were  recatalogued  in  1835- at  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  from  651.  to  521.,  and  ultimately, 
evidently,  were  sold  piecemeal. 

Dawson  Turner  secured  the  "  original 
probate  act  of  his  will,"  and  it  occurred 
as  lot  178  in  the  sale  of  his  MS.  library  in 
June,  1859,  Boone  being  the  purchaser  at 
II.  2s.  This  is  described  as  having  formed 
part  of  a  volume  of  documents  connected 
with  the  dispute  between  Sir  John  Paston, 
Yelverton,  Dennys,  and  others,  the  exe- 
cutors and  trustees  under  the  will,  that 
was  offered  by  Thorpe  in  Part  IV.  of  his 
1834  catalogue. 

These  gleanings  from  catalogues  may  be 
of  use  to  PREBENDARY  DEEDES  in  tracing 
the  pedigree  of  his  letters. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

FIRST  ELEPHANT  EXHIBITED  (10  S.  xi. 
467  ;  xii.  197). — May  I  recall  in  this  con- 
nexion "  quidam  elephas,"  which,  under  the 
date  1255,  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  '  Historia 
Anglorum,'  mentions  as  having  arrived  in 
that  year  in  England,  as  a  gift  from  St. 
Louis  of  France  to  Henry  III.,  and  which 
Matthew  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
specimen  of  its  kind  seen  in  England.  This 
elephant  was,  I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  exhibited. 

F.  S.  EDEN. 

TWELVE  SURNAME  (10  S.  xii.  149,  196). — 
There  is  a  stone  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard, 
Nottingham,  to  Mary  Twelves,  who  died  in 
1765,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 

A.  S. 
Nottingham. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS  (10  S.  xii.  208). — 
This  Court  had  a  shadowy  existence  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  a  definite  position 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  regu- 
lated the  procedure  of  this  Court  and  that  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  ;  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  gave  it  a  permanent  position  in 
Whitehall.  Like  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
Requests  appear  to  have  started  as  a  sort  of 
committee  of  Privy  Council,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and 
although  the  character  of  both  courts  was 
much  the  same,  the  Requests  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  poor  men  or  members  of  the  king's 
household.  As  the  connexion  of  the  Court 
with  its  parent  body  the  Council  became 
weaker,  through  the  withdrawal  of  councillors 
from  its  sittings,  it  seems  to  have  lost 
authority,  and  its  judgments  were  traversed 
by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  The  Court 
was  popular  and  useful,  and  was  much 
resorted  to  by  the  poorer  suitors.  De3pite 
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the  jealousy  of  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
cases  continued  to  be  heard  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  See,  for  further 
information,  '  Select  Cases  in  the  Court 
of  Requests  '  (Selden  Society). 

F.  S.  SNELL. 

Blackstone,  quoting  from  Smith's  *  Com- 
monwealth,' b.  iii.  c.  7,  says  that  the  matters 
cognizable  in  this  Court,  immediately  before 
its  dissolution,  were 

*  almost  all  suits,  that  by  colour  of  equity,  or  sup- 
plication  made  to  the  prince,   might  be  brought 
before  him  ;   but  originally  and  properly  all  poor 
men's  suits,  which  were  made  to  his  majesty  by 
supplication  ;  and  upon  which  they  were  entitled 
to  have  right,  without  payment  of  any  money  for 
the  same." — Blackstone's  'Commentaries,' 15th  ed., 
vol.  iii.  51 ;  book  iii.  ch.  4. 

He  adds  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
was  virtually  abolished  by  the  statute 
16  Car.  I.,  c.  10. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  statute 
(1641),  which  abolished  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  and  other  Courts,  the  term  "Court 
of  Requests  "  nowhere  occurs.  But  Black- 
stone's  authority  is  undoubted  ;  and  if  the 
Court  was  abolished  by  this  statute,  this 
must  have  been  done  by  section  4,  sub- 
section 6,  or  by  section  5,  or  by  both. 

This  Court  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Courts  of  Requests  for  recovering  debts  not 
exceeding  40s.,  which  existed  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  till  they  were  in  effect 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  1846,  establishing 
county  courts,  and  the  Order  in  Council, 
1847,  made  under  that  Act  (Blackstone, 
15th  ed.,  vol.  iii.  81  ;  book  iii.  ch.  6  ;  Stephen's 
4  Commentaries,'  8th  ed.,  vol.  iii.  285  ; 
book  v.  ch.  iv.).  MARIE  AMBERELLI. 

F.  B.  will  find  all  the  information  which 
he  probably  requires  in  Sir  Wm.  Anson's 
'Law  and  Custom  ofj£the  Constitution,' 
Mr.  A.  T.  Carter's  '  History  of  English  Legal 
Institutions,'  and  Mr.  R.  Storry  Deans' s 

*  Student's  Legal  History.' 

LEONARD  J.  HODSON. 
Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

OREGON  (10  S.  xii.  169). — Canon  Taylor 
in  '  Names  and  their  Histories,'  s.v.,  pointed 
out  the  improbability  of  the  Sioux  Indians 
having  been  acquainted  with  any  Spanish 
name.  H.  P.  L. 

ST.  BARBARA'S  EMBLEMS  (10  S.  xii.  168, 
216). — I  am  much  obliged  to  the  correspond- 
ents who  have  kindly  enlightened  me  as  to 
St.  Barbara's  emblems.  As  I  am  unable 
to  refer  to  the  '  Archaeologisches  Worter- 
buch,'  mentioned  by  L.  L.  K.  at  10  S.  x. 


373,  it  would  be  a  great  kindness  if  that  cor- 
respondent would  quote  for  me  the  informa- 
tion therein  contained.  HELGA. 

"  CASTLE  INN,"  BIRMINGHAM  (10  S.  xiL 
168). — This  inn  was  situated  in  High  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Union  Street. 
It  is  shown  upon  a  map  of  Birmingham 
published  in  1849,  but  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence ;  its  memory  is  preserved,  however, 
in  the  names  Castle  Buildings  and  Castle 
Street.  BENJ.  WALKER. 

Gravelly  Hill,  Erdingtou. 

JOANNA  AND  THE  WESTMORLAND  HILLS 
(10  S.  xii.  210). — "  Joanna's  laugh "  is 
described  in  Wordsworth's  lines  '  To  Joanna/ 
the  second  of  the  '  Poems  on  the  Naming  of 
Places.'  M.  A.  M.  M. 

fS.  B.  arid  T.  M.  W.  also  refer  to  Wordsworth.] 

JAMES  II. 's  LAST  WORDS  (10  S.  xii.  210). 
— See  the  account  of  his  death  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Macaulay's  '  History  of 
England  '  ;  also  in  '  James  Francis  Edward, 
the  Old  Chevalier,'  by  Martin  Haile,  chap.  ii. 
p.  54.  F.  E.  R.  POLLARD -URQUHART. 
Craigstoii  Castle,  Turriff,  N.B. 

See  '  Somers  Tracts,'  vol.  XL  p.  339,  for 
account  of  sickness  and  death  of  James, 
1701  ;  and  p.  342  for  dying  words  of  James- 
to  his  son  and  daughter  and  the  French 
king.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

TILDENS  OF  TENTERDEN  (10  S.  xii.  168). — 
In  Berry's  '  Kentish  Genealogies  '  may  be 
found  a  pedigree  of  Tyldens  of  Milsted 
(p.  30).  I  do  not,  however,  see  the  name  of 
Nathaniel.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sand  gate. 

"No  FLOWERS"  (10  S.  xii.  130,  178).— 
In  the  '  Octavius '  of  Minucius  Felix,  a 
dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan, 
written  probably  before  200  A.D.,  the 
Christian  speaker  says  : — • 

"It  is  true  also  that  we  do  not  place  wreaths  on 
our  dead.  In  truth,  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your 
own  custom  ;  you  burn  a  corpse  on  the  hypothesis 
that  it  cannot  feel,  and  you  crown  it  on  the 
contrary  supposition,  although  the  dead  man  does 
not  want  flowers  if  he  is  happy,  and  cannot  enjoy 
them  if  he  is  not." 

A,  A.  B. 

'BROWNING  AS  A  PREACHER'  (10  S.  xii. 
187). — The  author  is  Miss  E.  Dickinson  West. 
The  article  appeared  in  The  Dark  Blue, 
vol.  ii.,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1871,  pp.  171-84 
and  304-19,  and  is  signed  by  the  author. 
See  also  T.  J.  Wise's  *  Bibliography  of 
Robert  Browning.'  R.  A.  POTTS, 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Johnsonian  Gleanings.  By  Aleyn  Lyell  Beade. — 
Part  I.  Notes  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Ancestors  and 
Connexions,  and  illustrative  of  his  Early  Life. 
With  Frontispiece  and  seven  Plates.  (Printed 
for  the  Author. ) 

MR.  BEADS' s  little  book  is  mainly  a  reprint  from 
our  own  columns,  but  we  cannot  forgo  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
contributions  which  are  genuine  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Johnson's  life  and  circle.  The 
ordinary  writer  and  speaker  goes  to  Boswell's 
'  Life  '  or  Boswell's  critics,  and  simply  repeats 
what  pleases  him.  Mr.  Beade  here  and  in  his 
'Beades  of  Blackwood  Hill  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
Ancestry  '  has  done  such  good  original  work  that 
we  regret  the  circumstance  of  private  and  limited 
printing.  We  hope  that  he  will  publish  for  the 
world  at  large,  perhaps,  a  rehandling  of  his 
material. 

The  present  '  Notes  '  include  reproductions  of 
seven  unpublished  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Johnsonian  circle  at  Lichfield,  some  of  which  are 
charming  as  well  as  interesting.  A  dip  into  the 
text  almost  anywhere  will  afford  the  admirers  of 
the  great  Doctor  some  light  on  his  personal  habits, 
his  friends,  kindred,  or  property.  Our  readers 
know  this,  but  we  hope  Mr.  Beade  will  have  due 
credit  beyond  the  wide  community  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
— hi  quarters  less  precise  about  meum  and  tuum — 
for  the  zeal  and  success  of  his  labours. 

The  Preface  promises  us  a  second  Part  next 
summer  concerning  Johnson's  black  servant, 
Barber,  "  the  fruits  of  much  curious  research." 
The  Index  is  admirably  thorough  and  helpful. 

Chapters  of  my   Life.     By  Samuel  Waddington. 

(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

MR.  WADDINGTOX  is  known  as  a  writer  and 
collector  of  sonnets.  Like  other  literary  lights, 
he  has  had  a  long  career  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  met  Cosmo  Monkhouse  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  in  the  second  morning  of  his  official 
attendance.  The  office  must  have  been  quite 
a  nest  of  singing  birds,  who  were  not  the  less 
efficient  servants  for  their  devotion  to  the  Muse. 

Mr.  Waddington's  is  not  a  "  Musa  Jocosa," 
and  the  frequent  small  beer  of  his  narrative  is  not 
relieved  by  much  humour.  Indeed,  we  have 
seldom  read  a  modern  volume  written  in  a  more 
portentous  style.  A  specimen  of  what  we  mean 
confronts  us  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Introduction  : — 

'  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue,'  observed  Edmund  Burke  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  evolution  and  education,  the  growth, 
culture,  progress,  of  any  human  being,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  value  if  written  with  perfect  truth 
fulness  and  sincerity.  And  this  would  appear  to 
be  more  manifestly  the  case  if  the  life  of  the  person 
whose  history  is  narrated  has  been  one  of  a  some- 
what unique  type,  or  has  been  passed  amid  con- 
ditions and  environments  unusually  favourable 
to  the  development  of  independence  of  thought 
and  character." 

Complacency  couched  in  a  style  like  this  does 
not  attract  us,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that 


useful  quality  about  Mr.  Waddington.  He  finds 
significance  in  small  events  which  have  happened 
x>  many,  in  holidays  which  lead  to  places  familiar 
and  oft  described,  and  in  the  common  compli- 
ments which  literary  men  pass  one  to  another, 
Ee  has  clearly  a  genuine  love  of  nature.  On 
"lis  retirement  from  official  cares  he  received 
profuse  congratulations  as  if  he  had  come  into 
a  large  fortune  or  was  on  the  verge  of  matrimony. 
But  the  fortune,  he  explains,  was  a  life  of  leisure, 
and  "  a  fair  and  lovely  bride  was  indeed  awaiting 
me  attired  in  the  classic  garb  of  thought  and 
study." 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  both  the  last 
qualities  in  these  pages,  but  conveyed  in  so 
heavy  a  form  as  to  be  almost  unreadable. 

Mr.  Waddington  does  not  believe  in  unsigned 
reviews,  and  declares  that  he  was  spitefully  used 
on  personal  grounds  by  a  reviewer  in  The  Athe- 
nceum.  The  evidence  offered  for  this  statement 
is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one  who  knows  how 
frequently  authors  are  deceived  in  such  cases. 

There  is  a  good  deal  concerning  science  in  the 
book,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  '  Spiritual 
Wayfarings.'  We  find  several  allusions  to  people 
of  note  in  one  way  or  another,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  they  said  or  did  particularly  notable  things. 

Mysore  and  Coorg  from  the  Inscriptions.     By  B. 

Lewis  Rice,  C.I.E.  (Constable  &  Co.) 
MR.  RICE  is  well  known  to  Indian  antiquaries  for 
the  excellent  work  he  has  done  as  Director  of 
Archa3ological  Researches  in  Western  India, 
especially  for  the  remarkable  discovery  which  he 
made  in  1892  of  the  edicts  of  that  enlightened 
monarch  King  Asoka.  In  the  present  volume  he 
gives  a  resume^  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  been 
published  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  great 
collection  known  as  the  '  Epigraphica  Carnatica/ 
particularly  of  those  found  in  the  district  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg.  These  inscriptions  are  either 
engraved  on  stone  monuments  or  written  on  copper 
plates,  and  generally  commemorate  the  erection  of 
temples  or  other  public  works  and  their  endowments ; 
but  incidentally  they  furnish  historical  information 
as  to  the  kings  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
Important  matter  has  thus  been  preserved,  which 
extends  back  to  the  third  century  B.C. 

The  accounts  given  of  these  royal  dynasties, 
showing  wide  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  interest  only  to  those 
who  are  students  of  the  remote  history 'of  India  ~, 
but  the  too  brief  chapters  on  Customs,  Literature, 
and  Religion,  comprised  in  twenty-five  pages,  will 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle.  We  venture  with  diffi- 
dence to  question  some  of  Mr.  Rice's  conclusions. 
He  thinks  that  the  thunderbolts  (dsani-sanndha) 
with  which  the  infantry  of  the  Seuna  army  were 
furnished  may  have  been  fire-arms  (p.  171).  They 
are  more  likely,  we  suggest,  to  have  been  the  iron 
tridents,  the  well-known  conventional  form  of  the 
thunderbolt,  which  were  used  as  weapons  in  early 
times.  Mr.  Rice  believes  that  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  word  Devanam-priyah,  "god-beloved,"  origin- 
ally an  honorary  title  of  the  Maurya  kings,  as  in- 
later  times  synonymous  with  a  fool,  was  due  to  a 
feeling  of  political  resentment  (p.  13).  This  is  an 
unnecessary  supposition,  as  the  idiot  in  many 
countries  has  been  popularly  considered  to  be  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  scores  of  examples 
could  easily  be  quoted..  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  fifteen  representative  inscriptions. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— SEPTEMBER. 


new    61.   oS.  ;    nuwaiu   o/inj.    vyi..^M«       .  iu^™ -.-, 

SnTcopy,  15  vols.,  1QZ.  10*.;  Yorke's  'Heraldry 
folio,  sound  old  calf,  1640, 3*.  10s.  ;  a  complete  set  of 
the  "  Saga  Library,"  6  vols.,  uncut,  2l.2s, ;  Waagen  s 
-Art  Treasures,'  3  vols.,  20*.;  Miss  Berry  s 
*  Journals,'  3  vols.,  half-morocco,  21.  9s. ;  first 
editions  of  Sorrow's  'Bible  in  Spain'  and  '  Lavengro  ; 
the  Centenary  Edition  of  Carlyle,  30  vols.,  large 
muer  Ql  15s. ;  Freeman's  '  Norman  Conquest, 
nS.  fast  editions,  Oxford,  1867-79,  61. ;  and 
Mark  Pattison's  '  Isaac  Casaubon,  1875,  10s.  Ihe 
Edition  de  Luxe  of  Jesse's  Historical  Memoirs, 
30  vols.,  1901,  is  91.  9s.  Under  Kinglake  is  the 
large-type  edition  of  '  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
-8  vols.;  21.  5s.  ;  under  Lelandthe  '  Itinerary  '  9  vols., 
8vo,  calf,  1745,  42. 15s. ;  and  under  Morland  one  of 
175  copies  of  the  Life  by  Dawe,  4to  half-vellum 
M  15,9  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  Gould's  'Birds  of 
Great  Britain,'  5  vols.,  imp.  folio,  red  morocco  gilt. 
1873,  60Z.  Under  Ruskin  is  a  set  of  best  editions  of 
•'Modern  Painters,'  1848-60,  5  vols.,  full  tree  calf  by 
Hiviere,  W.  10s. 

Mr  Alexander  W.  Macphail's  Edinburgh  Cata- 
logue XCX.  (we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  number 
intended)  contains  much  of  interest  relating  to 
Burns  and  Scott.  There  is  an  original  Mb.  of 
Burns.  Johnson  of  'The  Scots  Musical  Museum 
•sent  Burns  a  sheet  of  music  to  be  used  by  the  poet 
for  a  song  with  the  title  "One  night  I  dream id  I 
Hay  most  easy."  Burns  drew  his  pen  through  this, 
and  wrote  in  its  place  the  first  line  of  his  own  song 
"Idream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing. 
The  size  of  the  document  is  9iin.  by  6  in.,  and  the 
T)rice  101.  This  MS.  is  referred  to  m  'The  Songs  of 
fcurns,'  edited  by  J.  C.  Dick,  1903,  p.  47o  The  song^ 
•was  originally  published  in  Johnson  s  Museum, 
1788  No.  146.  The  Scott  items  include  the  rare 
iirst  edition  of  l  Guy  Mannering,  with  the  six 
double  bastard  titles,  the  3  vols.  bound  in  crimson 
levant  by  Riviere,  111.  Us.  Mr.  Macphail  states 
that  copies  have  been  steadily  rising  in  price,  and 
have  brought  from  801.  to  1201.  in  boards  in  London. 
There  are  Lists  under  Ballads,  Engravings,  Fife, 
Glasgow,  and  Highlands.  There  is. also  a  good 
general  book  list,  besides  some  bric-k-brac  and 
miniatures. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.  send  two  Catalogues, 
Nos.  149  and  150.  The  former  contains  under 
Japan  Kaempfer's  '  History,'  2  vols.,  folio,  1727, 
XI  10s.  Under  Kent  is  a  rare  map  on  25  sheets 
'by  Andrews  and  others,  1769,  51.  Is.  Qd.  Among 
Vorks  on  the  stage  is  Wilkes's  '  View,'  1759,  51.  5s.  ; 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  dramatic  pamphlets, 
-In  1  vol.,  II.  12s.  Qd.  Under  Bibliography  is 
Petherick's  '  York  Gate  Library  Catalogue, 
-which  is  an  index  to  the  literature  of  geography, 
1886  II  Is.  Under  Illuminated  Plates  is 
Audrey's  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  1861,  21.  2s. 
Under  Isle  of  Wight  is  Worsley's  '  History,  4to, 
1781  21  7s  Qd.  Among  works  on  London  is 
Diprose's  '  St.  Clement  Danes,'  11.  Is.  Qd.  There 
are  items  und^r  Buskin.  A  copy  of  Loggan  s 
-'  Oxonia  Depicta,'  40  fine  views,  brilliant  impres- 
sions, folio,  old  calf,  1675,  is  HZ.  5s.;  and  an 
.early  school-book,  '  A  Short  Introduction  to 
Grammar,'  with  the  woodcut  of  boys  stealing 
.apples  from  an  orchard,  1744,  12mo,  vellum, 


12s.  Qd.  Other  works  include  Owen's  '  Welsh 
Stone  Crosses,'  21.  2s.  ;  and  Noel  Humphreys's 
'  Art  of  Printing,'  a  fine  copy,  3/.  3s. 

Catalogue  150  is  devoted  to  Coloured  and  other 
Engravings.  These  include  Basire's  '  Procession 
of  Edward  VI.  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,' 
Dayes's '  Grosvenor  Square  in  1789,'  and  Hogarth's 
'  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley.'  There  are 
views  of  Kanelagh  and  Vauxhall  in  1751  ;  maps 
by  John  Senex  and  others  from  1610  to  1740  ; 
and  many  other  views  and  portraits. 

Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  &  Co.'s  Manchester 
Catalogue  174  contains  under  Arctic  Nansen's 
Farthest  North,'  10s.  Under  Beaconsfield  is  the 
first  edition  of  '  Endymion  '  for  4s.  Under  Birket 
Foster  is  H.  M.  Cundall's  book,  11.  Is.  Under 
Caldecott  is  Evans's  complete  collection  of  his 
pictures  and  songs,  3Z.  15s.  Under  Furniture  is 
Sheraton's  '  Cabinet-Maker,'  original  edition, 
1793,  8Z.  10s.  Under  Heraldry  is  the  best  edition 
of  Guillim,  folio,  calf,  1724,  4Z.  10s.  Under 
Pottery  is  Havard's  '  Histoire  de  la  Faience  de 
Delft,'  Paris,  1878,  4Z.  4*.  Under  Walton  and 
Cotton  is  the  Lea  and  Dove  edition. of  '  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler,'  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  1888,  31.  3s. 
Other  works  include  De  Morgan's  '  Budget  of 
Paradoxes,'  1872,  21.  5s.  ;  a  Cruikshank  collection, 
1Z.  7s.  ;  Hartshorne's  '  Old  English  Glasses,' 
1Z.  18s.  ;  Payne  Knight's  '  Worship  of  Priapus,' 
1865  (only  a  limited  number  printed),  3Z.  10s.  ; 
and  Montalembert's  '  Monks  of  the  West,'  7  vols., 
1861-79,  3Z.  3s.  There  are  sets  of  Lever,  Richard 
Jefferies,  and  Why te -Melville,  and  a  collection  of 
musical  works. 

Messrs.  Seers  &  Smith's  Catalogue  92,  in 
addition  to  books,  contains  portraits  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  Madame  R£camier,  Darnley,  Miss  Foote, 
Mrs.  Carter,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Queen 
Caroline,  and  others.  There  are  also  views  of  St. 
Paul's,  1794 ;  Tunbridge  Wells,  1840 ;  Simla,  eigh- 
teen views,  1846 ;  Lisbon,  1809 ;  and  others. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalog  ues  held  over.] 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancer  j 
Lane,  E.G. 

CECIL  CLARKE.— Forwarded. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  233,  col.  2,  1.  17,  for  "  L.  T. 
Evans"  read  E.  T.  Evans.  Ib.,  1.  9  from  bottom, 
for  "calendar  of  feet  of  fines"  read  'Calendar  of 
Feet  of  Fines.'— P.  236,  col.  2,  L  21  from  bottom,  for 
"  Ghisclin  "  read  "  Ghiselin." 
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THE    ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
THE  FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  contains  Articles  on 

THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY. 

DIE    ROMANISCHEN    LITERATUREN    UND    SPRACHEN,    MIT    EINSCHLUSS    DBS 
KELTISCHEN. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  MODERN  ITALY. 

NEW  NOVELS  :— TRUE  TILDA.  THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE.  THE  SCHOLAR 

VAGABOND.          MR.  JUSTICE  RAFFLES.  THE  SEVERINS.          THE  CORDS  OF 

VANITY.  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SWORD.  THE  GLORY  OF  THE 

CONQUERED.        BLACK  MARK.        THE  WOOD-CARVER  OF  'LYMPUS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :— A  CENSUS  OF  CAXTONS.  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  IN 
THE  HUNTERIAN  MUSEUM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW.  SHEAF  CATALOGUE. 
GUIDE  TO  LIBRARIANSHIP. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  LONDON. 

THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

SCIENCE  :— THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS.  RESEARCH  NOTES. 

FINE  ARTS  :— THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  PICTURES.         A  BURIAL  SCANDAL  AT  STAMFORD. 

DRAMA  :— THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.  THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 


LAST  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  contains  Articles  on 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER. 

A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY.  BYWATER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

NEW  NOVELS:— Open  Country;    The  Mount;   The  Return  of  the  Petticoat;   The  Eagle's  Nest; 

A  Society  Scare  ;  The  Bride  ;  Troubled  Waters. 
BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS.  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE  :— Life  and  Times  of  Laurence  Sterne  ;  Hegel's  Educational  Theory  ;  A  New 

Light  on  the  Renaissance  ;   Oscar  Wilde's  Works :    The  Old  Testament  in  Greek ;    Round  the 

World  in  a  Motor-Car  ;  Essai  d'une  Semantique  integrate  ;  Everyman's  Library  ;  Raphael  Tuck's 

Post  Cards. 
THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  AND  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  ;  JOHNSON'S  POEMS ;  THE  ROYAL 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE  :— The  Thirteen  Books  of  Euclid  ;    The  Origin  of  Species  ;    School  -  Books  ;    Two  Great 

Botanists  ;  Anthropological  Notes  ;  Gossip. 

FINE  ARTS  :— Art  and  Artists  ;  The  School  of  Madrid  ;  Gossip  ;  Exhibitions. 
MUSIC  : — The  Hereford  Festival ;  Promenade  Concerts  ;  Gossip  ;  Performances  Next  Week. 
DRAMA  :— King  Lear  ;  Making  a  Gentleman  ;  False  Gods  ;  Gossip. 


The  ATREN^UM,  every  SATURDAY,  price  THREEPENCE,  of 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
Athenceum  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.    And  of  all  Newsagents. 
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From 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  LIST. 


NEW 


From 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  LIST. 


FLORENCE    PRESS    BOOKS. 

Printed  from  a  new  fount  of  type  specially  designed  by  Mr.  HBBBEBT  P.  HOBJTE 
after  the  finest  examples  of  the  Italian  Masters. 

"A  type  that  can  hardly  be  praised  too  highly;  it  is  entirely  free  from  affectation  or  caprice,  and  while 
delightful  to  the  reading  eye,  loses  nothing:  ol  character  or  distinction  by  its  severe  simplicity."— TIMES. 

"  Not  only  is  the  printed  page  a  pleasure  to  look  at  on  account  of  its  spacing  and  shapely  letters,  but 
it  is  also  most  delightfully  clear  to  read."— SPECTATOR. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Home's  work  as  a  type-designer  has  already  given  him  a  place  beside  William  Morris 
and  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts.  Mr.  Home's  older  letters  were  individually  beautiful,  in  his  new  fount  their 
beauty  is  collective,  as  that  of  a  fine  type  should  be."— BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 

THE  FIORETTI,  OR  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  S.  FRANCIS. 

A  newly  revised  and  in  parts  augmented  Version  of  the  Translation  by  Prof.  T.  W.  ARNOLD.  The  Illustrations 
are  reproduced  in  Collotype  after  the  unique  Drawings  by  an  Unknown  Hand  contained  in  the  MS.  of  the 
4  Fioretti '  and  '  Life '  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  The  edition  is  limited  to  500  Copies  on  Hand-Made 
Paper,  size  about  9  by  11  in.,  bound  in  paper  boards,  30*.  net ;  or  in  limp  vellum,  42*.  net.  Also  10  Vellum  Copies 
(all  sold),  bound  in  limp  vellum,  Eight  Guineas  net  each. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

English  Edition  limited  to  500  Copies  on  Hand-Made  Paper,  about  7f  by  9f  in.,  bound  in  paper  boards,  26*.  net ;  or 
in  limp  vellum,  36*.  net.  Also  10  Vellum  Copies  (all  sold),  bound  in  limp  vellum,  Ten  Guineas  net  each. 


THE  MASTER  OF  GAME : 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on  Hunting. 
By  EDWARD,  Second  Duke  of  York.  Edited  by 
W.  A.  and  F.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  23  Full-Page  Illustrations  after  the 
Illuminations  in  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6d.  net ; 
parchment,  10*.  Qd.  net.  [Shortly. 

EPISTOL^l  OBSCURORUM 
VIRORUM  (1515-1517). 

The  Latin  Text  of  the  Editiones  Principes,  with  an 
English  rendering,  Copious  Notes,  and  an  Historical 
Introduction    by    FRANCIS     GRIFFIN     STOKES. 
English    Edition   limited   to   500   Numbered   Copies. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Facsimile  Title- 
Page.    Royal  8vo,  buckram,  25*.  net. 
No  English  Translation,  or  edition  with  English  annota- 
tions, of  this  famous  work  has  previously  appeared.    It 
may  safely  be  said  that   the  light  it  throws   upon   the 
Religious,  Social,    and   Political    conditions   of    Western 
Europe  during  the  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
cannot  be  neglected  by  serious  students  of  the  Renaissance 
in  its  widest  aspect. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  ARTIST : 

Thoughts  and  Sayings  of  Artists  on  their  Art. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  LAURENCE  BINYON. 
With  8  Full-Page  Plates.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
3*.  6d.  net.  [Shortly. 

ASTRONOMICAL  CURIOSITIES. 

By  J.  ELLARD  GORE,  Author  of  '  Studies  in  Astro- 
nomy,' and  Editor  of  '  Flammarion's  Astronomy.' 
With  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  net. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE 
ALLUSION     BOOK. 

Contains  all  the  known  References  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
his  Works,  before  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  Allusions,  which  were  originally  Collected  by 
Dr.  INGLEBY,  Miss  L.  TOULMIN  SMITH,  and 
Dr.  FURNIVALL  are  now  for  the  first  time  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  Supplemented  by  JOHN 
MUNRO  with  further  material  not  heretofore  included. 
2  vols.  21*.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA 
AND      ASSYRIA. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  until    the  Persian 
Conquest.    By  LEONARD  W.  KING,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
Vol.  I.— A    HISTORY    OP    SUMER     AND    AKKAD,    being    an 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Babylonia  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  B.C.  2000. 

Vol.  II.-A  HISTORY  OP  BABYLON  from  the  Period  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 
Vol.  III.-A  HISTORY  OP  ASSYRIA  from  the  Earliest  Period  until 

the  Fall  of  Nineveh  before  the  Medes,  B.C.  606. 
Each  volume  separately,  18*.  net ;  or  per  set  of  3  vols., 
if  subscribed  for  before  the  publication   of    Vol.   I., 
21.  10*.  net.  [Preparing. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  from  1897  to  the  Accession  of 
King  Edward  VII.  By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  Uniform 
with  the  crown  8vo  Edition  of  the  First  Five  Volumes. 
6*.  per  vol. 

THE   FACE    OF    CHINA.     Travels  in 

East,  North,  Central,  and  Western  China.  With  some 
Account  of  the  New  Schools,  Universities,  and  Missions, 
and  the  Old  Religious  Sacred  Places  of  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  and  Taoism,  and  a  Map  of  China.  Written 
by  E.  G.  KEMP,  F.R.S.G.S.  With  64  Full-Page  Repro- 
ductions from  Water-Colour  and  Sepia  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  Fcap.  4to,  20*.  net. 


London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream'i  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS.  Athenreum  Prcw,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday.  September  25,  1809. 
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FOR 


LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."—  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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PRICE  FOURPENCE. 


Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  Qd.  post  free. 


MACMILLAFS  NEW  BOOKS. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR  BOOKS. 
The  Water  Babies.      By  Charles 

Kingsley.  With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Warwick  Goble.  Crown  4to,  i5J.net. 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  on  Hand- 
Made  Paper  and  limited  to  250  Copies. 
Demy  4to,  42.$-.  net.  \_Shortly. 

The  Forest  Lovers.      By  Maurice 

Hewlett.  With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  A.  S.  Hartrick.  8vo,  $j.  net. 

{Immediately. 

Early  Church  History  to  A.D.  313. 

By  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  Dixie  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Author  of  *  Selections  from 
Early  Writers  Illustrative  of  Church  History 
to  the  Time  of  Constantine.'  2  vols.  8vo, 
17^.  net. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
Open  Country. 

By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Stradella.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  George  Gibbs  and 
Frank  Craig. 
An  Old  Italian  Love  Tale. 

The   Key  of   the    Unknown.      By 

Rosa  N.  Carey.     With  a  Portrait. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

Actions     and      Reactions.         By 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Uniform  Edition •, 
extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket  Edition, 
on  India  Paper,  limp  leather,  fcap.  8vo, 
$s.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe,  medium  8vo, 
los.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Middle- 
sex. By  Walter  Jerrold.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  Map. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

{October  12. 

Handbook  of  Marks    on    Pottery 

and  Porcelain.  By  W.  Burton,  M.A., 
and  R.  L.  Hobson,  B.A.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  js.  6d.  net. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

A  Latin  Anthology.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net  ; 
limp  leather,  full  gilt  back  and  gilt  edge, 
3«y.  6d.  net. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Australian 

Verse.  Edited  by  Bertram  Stevens.  Crown 
8vo,  5-$-.  net. 


***     Macmillan's     Autumn    Announcement      List     post     free     on    application, 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LTD.,    London. 
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JOHNSON    BI-CENTENARY. 


Among  the  many  interesting  contributions  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  above  subject,  the  following  are  culled  from  the 
more  recent  issues  of 

NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 

DR   JOHNSON  AND  EDMUND  SMITH  ..  Feb.  27, 1909' 

JOHNSONIAN  ANECDOTES  AND  RELICS      ..          April  10,  1909. 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED 

May  29,  June  19,  July  3,  July  17,  Aug.  14, 1909. 
DR.  JOHNSON  AND  STRAHAN'S  'VIRGIL'   ..  July 31,  1909. 


A  Series  of  Articles  on 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  ANCESTORS  AND  CONNEXIONS 

has  appeared  under  the  following  dates  :— 

Oct.  12,  1907.  Feb.  22,  1908.  Sept.  12,  1908.'          Mar.  20, 1909. 

Nov.  16,    1907.  April  18, 1908.  Oct.  31,  1903.          May  8.    1909. 

Dec.  14,  1907.          May  [30,  1908.          Dec.  ]2,  1908.         Juuel2,l909. 
Jan.  18,  1908.  July  18,  1908.  Feb.   6,  1909. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office,  price  4d.  each. 


THE     ATHEN^UM 

in  its  Sept   llth  issue  contains  an  important  Article  by 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLBY  on 

JOHNSON'S     EDITION    OF     '  SHAKESPEARE,' 
which  contains  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters. 

On  Sept.  4th  The  Athenceum  printed  an  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER 
OF  DR.  JOHNSON'S,  containing  a  List  of  his  Books. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office,  price  6d. 


ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS1  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  Qd.  home  and 
13s.  Qd.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'  Notes  and  Queries. ' 


Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY, 


Office:    19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


TO      BOOKSELLERS. 
TjmANCIS  &  CO.  are  prepared  to  give  LOW 

J-      ESTIMATES  for  HIGH-CLASS  CATALOGUE  and  GENERAL 
PRINTING,  and  invite  inquiries  for  Prices  and  Specimens. 

The  ATHEN^UM  PRESS, 
13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


"YTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Ll  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10s.  3d.  for  Six 
Months ;  or  20«.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

T  AW.— A  LADY  PROFESSIONAL  COPYIST 

JLJ  having  had  seven  years'  experience  in  LEGAL,  LITERARY,  and 
GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH,  is  free  to  undertake  further  work. 
Good  Testimonials. 

M.  B.  FISKE,  10,  Westgate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

BOOKS.— ALL      OUT-OF-PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  woild 
over  as  the  'inost  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER' .S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


ELEVENTH  EDITION,  price  Two  Shillings  net. 

CELESTIAL    MOTIONS:    a    Handy    Book    of 

\J     Astronomy.     Eleventh  Edition.     With  5  Plates.     By  W.  T. 
LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.8. 
"Well  known  as  one  of  our  best  introductions  to  astronomy." 

Guardian. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 


rpHE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

JL  (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd..  Publishers  and  Printers, 

50,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over    which    the  pen  slips  with  perfect 

freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.    New  Pocket, 

Size,  3«.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 
Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 

responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.    Duplicate  copies 

should  be  retained. 


NEWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AND 
PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1839. 

Funds  exceed  32,400*. 

Office :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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KELSON    AND    LADY   HAMILTON. 

^BY  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  knows  my 
interest  in  Nelsoniana,  I  have  come  into 
possession  of  an  ephemeral  production 
which  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  rare, 
if  not  unique,  and  if  hitherto  unpublished 
may  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  It 
consists  of  a  scrap  of  silk,  now  frayed,  faded, 
and  discoloured  (originally,  I  think,  of  a  rose 
colour),  and  measuring  about  12  in.  by  7  in. 
Upon  it  is  printed  in  English  type  the  fol- 
lowing doggerel  composition,  which  I  have 
copied  verbatim  et  literatim  ,• — 

ON    THE    VICTORIOUS   HERO 

LORD    ADMIRAL    NELSON. 

TO    THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

MY    LADY    HAMILTON. 

DEDICATED 
AN    ODE 

Great  NELSON  that  your  labours  now  are  crowned, 
And  your  glorious  Name  forever  made  renown'd; 
By  every  Nation  be  your  worthy  praises  sung, 
To  Thee  let  trumpets  sound,  and  bells  be  rung. 


By  Thee,  we  are,  most  Glorious  Victor,  free'd. 

By  God's  power  you  were  for  this  decree'd  ; 

Of  direful  bondage  you  tore  the  chains, 

Of  sad  Slavery  no  one  more  complains. 
Proud  Usurpers  from  Church  and  State  you  drag. 

At  your  approach  their  Saucy  boastings  flag  ; 

Naughty  rebles  from  their  strong  haunts  you 
tear, 

Their  stif  stubborn  necks  your  just  yoke  must 
bear. 

Before  Heavens  great  Judge  as  wicked  men  shall 

quake, 

As  the  last  loud  Thunder  the  Earth  shall  shake, 
So  rash  Rebles,  brave  NELSON'S  Coming  dread, 
And  seek  some  hole  to  hide  their  guilty  head. 

Bless'd  be  God,  who  gives  such  force  to  Man, 
That    one    alone    does   more    than    thousands 

plan; 

Faithful  Chief,  who  never  leads  to  banter, 
Most  faithful,  who  never  fails  to  conquer. 

Our  Hero's  valour,  Seas  and  Lands  admire, 

Nor  Walls,  nor  Water  can  withstand  his  Fire  ; 
As  Alexander  scoured  the  extensive  Plain 
Great  NELSON  triumphant  rules  the  rugged  Main. 

Happy  These  who  merit  His  powerful  aid, 

Thrice  woe  to  them,  His  hand  a  foe  that  made ; 

Marvel  of  the  age,  Order  He  maintains, 

Who  with  one  Arm  Thrones,  and  States  Sustains. 

Preserve,  o  God,  a  Hero  of  such  worth, 
For  Glory  destined  from  his  Birth  ; 
From  Him  let  loyal  Subjects  learn  to  obey, 
And  serve  their  Souvreigns  with  virtuous  sway. 

What  more  remains  ?   but  strait  prepare  a  crown, 
With  Gems,  and  Laurels  to  honour  his  Renown  ; 
And  raise  a  Shining  Statue  to  His  Name, 
Born  on  the  Pinnions  of  immortal  Fame. 

DISTICON 

NELSON  crit  semper  regnans  in  pectore  Regum  ; 
Quos  Deus  eripuit  tarn  superante  manu. 
In  the  hearts  of  Kings  NELSON  has  a  Throne. 
By  Him  God  sav'd  Them  from  being  undone. 

Her  Ladyship's  most  humble  and  most  obed.  Serv* 
Michael  Mac  Connel.  Irish  Franciscan.  D.D. 
Naples  July  I.  1799. 

The  date,  1  July,  1799,  is  very  significant, 
and  points  conclusively  to  the  origin  of  the 
sentiments  which  inspired  the  fulsome  and 
extravagant  effusion.  It  was  on  25-26  June, 
1799,  that  Nelson's  squadron  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  he  immediately  ( by  signal  in  the 
first  instance)  annulled  the  capitulation  with 
the  Jacobin  rebels  and  restored  the  civil 
power  in  Naples,  the  execution  of  Caracciolo 
(which  must  be  held  to  have  tarnished 
Nelson's  fame)  taking  place  on  the  evening 
of  29  June.  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  allusions  to  the  fate  of 
the  ' '  naughty  rebles  ' '  have  reference  to  the 
events  between  the  25th  and  the  29th  of  June 
— perhaps  even  to  the  death  of  Caracciolo, 
though  so  short  a  time  elapsed  between  that 
event  and  the  alleged  date  of  the  composition. 
J.  ELIOT  HOBGKIN. 
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ORANGE    CUSTOM    AT    THE     SAVOY. 

TIMBS  says  at  the  end  of  his  account  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy  : — 

"  On  the  Sunday  following  Christmas  Day  it 
has  been  customary  to  place  near  the  door  a 
chair  covered  with  a  cloth,  on  the  chair  being 
an  orange  hi  a  plate.  This  curious  custom  at  the 
Savoy  has  never  been  explained." — '  Curiosities 
of  London,'  new  ed.,  Virtue  &  Co.,  1885,  p.  144. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  custom  has 
long  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  that  no  one 
living  remembers  it.  After  many  inquiries 
I  have  failed  to  come  across  any  one  who 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  driven  to  formulate  a  theory 
for  myself. 

My  idea  is  that  it  has  reference  to  Nell 
Gwyn.  She  was  an  "  orange  girl,"  a 
regular  prof  ession  inPepys's  time,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  diary.  As  the  favourite  of  Charles  II., 
no  doubt  she  attended  the  Savoy  Chapel. 
She  died  in  November,  1687,  in  her  thirty- 
eighth  year. 

Her  will  (of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen) 
is  dated  9  July,  1687,  and  is  signed  E.  G. 
It  was  proved  in  Doctors'  Commons  on 
7  December  of  the  same  year.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  only  two  clauses  of  the  will, 
numbered  in  the  original  draft  4  and  12. 

"  4.  I  desire  that  he  [i.e.  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans]  would  give  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  James', 
Westminster,  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Tenison  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion  for 
taking  any  poor  debtors  of  the  said  parish  out 
of  prison,  and  for  clothes  this  winter,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  he  shall  find  most  fit." 

"  12.  That  his  Grace  would  please  lo  lay  out 
201.  yearly  for  the  releasing  of  poor  debtors  out 
of  prison  every  Christmas  Day." 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Savoy,  but 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that — 

1.  Either  she  left  a  further  sum  in  this 
quarter. 

2.  Or  that  Dr.  Tenison  should  have  appor- 
tioned a  part  to  the  Savoy,  which  contained 
a  prison,  and  was  a  special  "sanctuary"  for 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

In  a  report  on  the  Poultry  Conrpter  in 
1811  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prisoners 
received  65  penny  loaves  every  eight  weeks, 
the  gift  of  Eleanor  Gwynne. 

If  my  supposition  is  correct,  this  charity 
in  money  or  bread  might  well  be  distributed 
at  the  Savoy  Chapel  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Christmas,  if  there  was  no  service 
there  on  Christmas  Day. 

On  that  day  a  chair  (perhaps  the  very  one 
used  by  Nell  herself)  would  be  draped  in 
black,  and  an  orange  placed  upon  it  to 
signify  her  lowly  origin,  of  which,  be  it 


remembered,  she  was  never  'ashamed.  Thus*, 
the  recipients  of  her  charity  would  be 
reminded  every  Christmastide  of  the 
humbly  born  benefactress  who  filled  so  high, 
a  place  at  Court. 

The  custom  had  therefore  no  Italian 
significance,  except  that  the  orange,  which 
was  brought  to  Italy  and  Provence  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  returning  pilgrims  and 
Crusaders,  and  introduced  to  England  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Italian  (Genoese) 
merchants,  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
Italian  origin  of  our  English  Savoy. 

JOHN  HUDSON. 

325,  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


'DICTIONARY     OF     NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY:   EPITOME,'  1903. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  21,  47,  83,  152,  211,  294,  397, 
431  ;   x.  183,  282;   xii.  24,  124.) 

THE  concluding  portion  is  now  given  of 
the  third  alphabet  of  corrections,  omissions, 
and  suggestions : — 

Macknight  (Thomas),  1829-99.  Add  :  Author 
of '  Life  of  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke/ 
1863. 

Maitland  (Frederic  William),  LL.D.  B.  28  May 
1850  ;  d.  22  Dec.,  1906.  Cambridge  Professor  of 
English  Law  from  1888.  Author  of  '  Gloucester 
Pleas,'  1884,  and  several  other  works.  Co-author 
of  '  History  of  English  Law,'  1895. 

Mearne  (Charles),  d.  1686.  Succeeded  Samuel 
Mearne  as  Bookbinder  and  Bookseller  to  the  King. 

Mearne  (Samuel),  d.  1684  (?).  Bookbinder  and 
Bookseller  to  King  Charles  II.  Famous  for  his- 
bindings,  many  of  which  were  floridly  decorated  in, 
gold.  Left  behind  him  thirty  thousand  tracts  con- 
cerning matters  of  State.  His  widow  Anne  success- 
fully petitioned  Charles  II.  on  15  May,  1684,  for 
permission  to  sell  them. 

Meredith  (William  George),  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
Coll.  Author  of  '  Memorials  of  Charles  Johnr 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,'  1829  ;  '  History 
of  International  Intercourse.' 

Merridew  (Henry),  Coventry  printer  and 
publisher.  Proprietor  of  The  Coventry  Herald* 
Founded  the  original  Leamington  Chronicle, 
which  ceased  issue  in  1842.  In  or  about  1848 
established  a  lending  library  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 

Merridew  (John),  b.  1789  ;  d.  1862.  Conducted 
bookselling  and  publishing  at  Coventry,  Warwick, 
and  Leamington.  Possessed  exceptional  know- 
ledge of  Warwickshire  literature,  and  assisted 
John  Staunton  to  form  his  celebrated  collection, 
relating  to  that  county.  His  publications  had 
permanent  merit. 

Merridew  (Melville),  son  of  Henry.  D.  1879. 
Successfully  conducted  the  British  library  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Merridew  (Nathaniel),  Coventry  bookseller  and 
publisher.  Chamberlain  of  that  city  1800, 
Sheriff  1809,  and  twice  Mayor  (1822-3).  His  sons. 
John  and  Henry  developed  the  book  business. 
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Milton  (John),  1608-74.  Add :  Edited  and 
published  Ralegh's  '  Cabinet  Council,'  1658,  to 
which  Milton's  portrait  served  as  frontispiece. 

Mollineux  (Mary)  of  Liverpool.  B.  1651; 
d.  1695.  Wrote  *  Fruits  of  Retirement  ;  or, 
Miscellaneous  Poems ....  With  Account  of  her 
Life,'  1702. 

Molloy  (J.  Fitzgerald),  d.  26  March,  1908. 
Author  of  '  Court  Life  below  Stairs  '  and  other 
works. 

Nares  (Edward),  1762-1841.  Add :  Wrote 
'  Thinks-I-to-Myself,'  1811. 

Nares  (Robert),  1753-1829.  Add  :  First  editor 
of  The  British  Critic  upon  its  establishment  in 
1793. 

Neil  (Samuel),  b.  1826  ;  d.  1901.  Author  of  'Art 
of  Reasoning,' 1853 ;  'Elements  of  Rhetoric,' 1854 ; 
'Shakespeare:  a  Critical  Biography,' 1861.  Editor 
of  '  The  Library  Shakespeare  '  ;  several  of  the  plays 
issued  separately;  'Home  Teacher';  and  other 
works.  Described  by  Dr.  Nicoll  as  "one  of  the 
most  original  and  learned  of  literary  students,  who 
had  received  no  adequate  recognition." 

Ockam  (William),  d.  1349  (?).  Add:  Author 
of  "Speculum  Spiritualium,  by  Adam  the  Car- 
thusian," printed  1510. 

Ozell  (John),  d.  1743.  Add:  Translator  of 
'  Logic,  or  Art  of  Thinking,'  1723. 

Paget  (Eusebius).  Translated  Calvin's  Har- 
mony upon  '  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,'  1584. 

Paynell  (Thomas),  fl.  1528-68.  Add  :  Author  of 
'  Piththy  and  moost  notable  Sayings  of  al  Scrip- 
ture,' 1550. 

Philipot  (Thomas),  d.  1682.  Add  :  Joint- 
editor  of  '  JEsop's  Fables in  English,  French 

and  Latin,'  1666. 

Pickford  (I.),  Douay  priest.  Wrote  "  Safe- 
garde  irom  Ship-Wracke  ;  or,  Heaven's  Haven, 
Doway,  1618." 

Pycroft  (James),  1813-95.  Add :  Author  of 
'  Elkerton  Rectory,'  1862;  'Twenty  Years  in 
the  Church.' 

Quiney,  nee  Shakespeare  (Judith),  baptized 
2  Feb.,  1585-6  ?  d.  9  Feb.,  1661-2.  Second  daugh- 
ter of  the  poet.  Married  Thomas  Quiney. 

Quiney  (Thomas),  b.  1588  (?) ;  d.  1652.  Vint- 
ner and  Chamberlain  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Married  Shakespeare's  second  daughter,  Judith, 
10  Feb.,  1616. 

Rainy  (Robert),  D.D.  B.  1  Jan.,  1826  ;  d. 
Dec.,  1906.  Principal  of  Edinburgh  New  College 
from  1874.  Author  of  '  Delivery  and  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,'  1874,  and  other 
works. 

Reader  (Thomas).  D.  Peckham  Rye,  15  Dec. 
1905,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  Entered  the 
firm  of  Longman  in  1834,  and  became  head  of  the 
publication  department. 

Reeder  (John).  "  Bookseller,  Sign  Writer, 
Philosopher,  Poet  ordinary  and  extraordinary  in 
the  Towns  of  Lewes  and  Brighton."  His  portrait 
published  by  E.  &  S.  Harding,  1  Dec.,  1792,  with 
foregoing  details. 

Robinson  (Richard),  fl.  1576-1600.  Add: 

Translator  of  '  An  Homily of  Good  and  Evil 

Angels,'  by  D.  Urbanus  Rhegius,  1583  ;  reprinted 

Rogers  (Daniel),  1573-1652.  Add :  Wrote 
'  David's  Cost,'  1619. 

Rogers  (Samuel),  1763-1855.  From  the  list  of 
this  poet's  works  the  '  D.N.B.'  omits  the  most 


famous,  entitled  '  Italy.'  Rogers  coined  the- 
phrase  "  When  a  new  book  comes  out  I  read  an 
old  one." 

Rogers  (Thomas),  d.  1616.  Add  :  Wrote  '  A 
Golden  Chaine  taken  out  of  the  Rich  Treasure 
House,'  1579.  Translated  a  Kempis,  '  Three,, 
both  for  Wisedome,  and  Godlines,  most  excellent 
Bookes,'  1589. 

Rosdell  (Christopher).  Translator  of  Calvin's^ 
Commentary  upon  Romans,  1583. 

Sandford  or  Sanford  (James),  fl.  1567.  Add  r 
Translator  of  H.  C.  Agrippa's  '  Of  the  Vanitie 
and  Uncertaintie  of  Artes  and  Sciences,'  1569. 

Shakespeare,  nee  Hathaway  (Agnes  or  Anne),- 
B.  1557  (?).  Married  William  Shakespeare,  1582  ;. 
d.  6  Aug.,  1623. 

Shakespeare  (Edmund),  Actor.  Brother  of" 
the  poet.  B.  1580.  Buried  at  St.  Saviour's- 
Church,  Southwark,  31  Dec.,  1607. 

Shakespeare  (Gilbert).  Brother  of  the  poet. 
Bapt.  13  Oct.,  1566  ;  d.  1611. 

Shakespeare  (Joan).     See  Hart,  ante. 

Shakespeare  (John).  Chamberlain  and  Bailiff' 
of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Father  of  the  poet.. 
Married  Mary  Arden.  D.  Sept.,  1601. 

Shakespeare  (Judith).     See  Qumey,  ante. 

Shakespeare,  nee  Arden  (Mary).  B.  circa  1535,. 
at  Wilmcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  d.  Sept.r 
1608.  Married  John  Shakespeare  in  1557  (?)  ;. 
their  eldest  son  William  our  national  poet. 

Shakespeare  (Richard).  Brother  of  the  poet. 
Bapt.  11  March,  1573  ;  d.  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
Feb.,  1612/13. 

Shakespeare  (W.),  1564-1616.  Although  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  daughter ,- 
named  Susanna,  born  prematurely,  no  mention- 
is  made  of  his  son  Hamnet  or  of  his  second 
daughter  Judith. 

Sharp  (William),  essayist  and  novelist.  Better 
known  under  his  pseudonym  of  "  Fiona  Macleod." 
D.  Sicily,  1905. 

Shute    or    Shutt    (John),    fl.    1562-73.     Add.  : 
Translator   of   Calvin's    '  Treatise   of  a   Christian" 
Life,'  1594. 

Solly  (Edward),  1819-86,  Add  :  Wrote  article 
in  Bibliographer,  1882,  on  authorship  of  '  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.' 

Stanley  (William),  sixth  Earl  of  Derby.  Suc- 
ceeded Ferdinando  April,  1594.  Made  K.G.  by 
Elizabeth,  1601.  Married  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  EdwardVere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  26  Jan., .1594,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters;  His 
second  son  James  succeeded  him  in  1642. 

Statham  (Francis  Reginald),  poet,  composer, 
novelist,  and  journalist.  B.  Everton,  6  Feb., 
1844  ;  d.  4  March,  1908. 

Staunton,  of  Longbridge,  Warwickshire  (John)_ 
Formed  an  unrivalled  collection  of  manuscripts, 
books,  tracts,  and  prints  relating  to  the  county 
of  Warwick,  known  as  the  "  Staunton  Collection," 
which  was  sold  by  his  son  John  to  a  number  of 
subscribers  for  3,0'OOZ'.,  and  presented,  on  their- 
behalf,  by  George  Duwson  to  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  whole  destroyed  by  fire  11  Jan.,. 
1879,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous  '  Guild 
Book  of  Knowle  '  manuscript. 

Steele  (Sir  R.),  1672-1729.  Add:  Wrote  for- 
and  edited  The  Englishman,  1714. 

Stuart  (John),  fourth  Earl  of  Bute.  B.  30 'June,. 
1744.  Created  Baron  Cardiff  20  May,  1766,  and 
first  Marquis  of  Bute  27-  Feb.,  1796..  D.  Geneva,, 
16  Nov.,  1814. 
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Stuart  (John),  second  Marquis  of  Bute  and 
sixth  Earl  of  Dumfries.  B.  10  Aug.,  1793  ; 
d.  18  March,  1848. 

Sutton  (Christopher),  1565  (? )-1629.  Add :  Author 
of  '  Disce  Mori  :  Learne  to  Die,'  1600  ;  '  Disce 
Vivere:  Learne  to  Live,'  1626;  'Godly  Medita- 
tions.' All  reprinted  several  tunes.  A  native 
of  Hampshire.  Went  to  Oxford  1582.  Made 
Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  by 
James  I.  in  1605,  for  his  eloquent  preaching. 

Timperley  (Charles  H.),  1794-1846.  Add  : 
Author  of  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
graphical Anecdote,'  1842. 

Toland  (John),  1670-1722.  Add  :  Wrote  '  Life 
of  Milton,'  Amsterdam,  1698  :  '  Amyntor  ;  or, 
Defence  of  Milton's  Life,'  1699  ;  '  Remarks  on 
Life  of  Milton,'  1699  ;  '  '  Memoirs  of  Denzil,  Lord 
Holies,'  1699  ;  '  History  of  the  Druids,'  1814. 

Tomson  (Laurence  or  Leonard),  1539-1608. 
Add  :  Translator  of  Calvin's  sermons  on  Timothy 
and  Titus,  1579. 

Train  (George  Francis).  Author  of  '  Young 
America  in  Wall  Street,'  1857  ;  '  Young  Ame- 
rica Abroad,' 1857;  '  Observations  on  Street  Bail- 
ways,'  1860.  Laid  in  1860  at  Birkenhead  the 
first  system  of  city  tramways,  London  declining 
the  experiment  until  it  succeeded  elsewhere. 

Trevelyan  (Frances  A.).  Author  of  '  Lectures 
on  English  History  '  ;  '  Quarr  Abbey,'  1862. 

Tymme  (Thomas),  d.  1620.  Add  :  Translator 
of  Calvin's  commentary  on  Corinthians,  1577, 
and  on  Genesis,  1578. 

Vaughan  (Richard),  1550-1607  (?).  Add  :  Pro- 
bably the  "  R.V."  who  translated  Calvin's  com- 
mentary upon  Galatians,  1581. 

White  (Robert),  author,  antiquary,  biblio- 
phile, printer,  and  publisher.  D.  1  March,  1908, 
at  Worksop,  in  his  89th  year.  Author  of 
•*  Worksop,  the  Dukery,  and  Sherwood  Forest,' 
1875  ;  '  Dukery  Records,'  1904. 

Whitfield  (P.),  Liverpool  mechanic.  Taught 
himself  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Author  of  '  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Hebrew  Vowel-Points,'  1748. 

Wilberforce  (Samuel),  1805-73.  Add  :  Author 
of  '  Eucharistica,'  1839,  issued  anonymously. 

Wilcox  (Thomas),  1549-1608.  Add  :  Trans- 
lator of  Calvin's  '  Three  Propositions  or  Speeches,' 
1580. 

Wilkins  (William  Henry),  F.S.A.  D.  22  Dec., 
1905.  Author  of  '  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned 
-Queen,'  '  Life  of  Caroline  Matilda,'  '  Romance  of 
Lady  Burton.'  Collaborator  in  several  novels. 

Willis  (Humphrey).  Author  of  '  Time's  whirli- 
gig, or  the  blew-new-made  gentleman  mounted,' 
1647.  A  satire  on  the  new  Parliament. 

Wills  (James),  1790-1868.  Add  :  Author  of 
*  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Unbelief,'  1835. 

Withers  or  Wythers  (Stephen).  Translator  of 
•Calvin's  '  Treatise  declarynge  what  great  profit 
might  come  to  all  Christendome,'  1561. 

Wolcombe  (Rev.  Robert).  Author  of  A 
Glasse  for  the  Godly,'  1612. 

Wood  (Michael),  Translator  of  Bp.  Gardiner's 
De  Vera  Obediencia,'  1553. 

Woodall  (John),  1556  (?)-1643.  In  the  Epi- 
logue to  his  '  Surgeon's  Mate,'  1639,  Woodall 
speaks  of  having  "  run  through  the  cares  of 
sixtie-nine  yeares,"  so  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
\vasjprobabiy  1570,  and  not  1556. 

WM.  JAGGAKD. 


'  SHOUT  WHIST,'  BY  MA  JOB  A.  (See 
ante,  p.  204.) — The  author  of  this  book  was 
Charles  Barwell  Coles,  author  of  '  The  Dis- 
carded Son  :  a  Tale,'  1823  ;  '  Hints  on  Life 
and  How  to  Rise  in  Society,'  1845  ;  and 
'  Tea  :  a  Poem,'  1865.  The  two  works  first 
mentioned  were  issued  anonymously,  the 
'  Tale  '  being  in  five  volumes.  '  Tea  :  a 
Poem,'  bore  the  author's  name  in  full,  and 
was  published  at  a  shilling.  The  title- 
page  did  not,  however  (I  believe),  mention 
the  fact  of  the  authorship  of  '  Short  Whist.' 

The  first  edition  of  this  famous  book  was 
issued  in  1834  or  1835  :  it  was  last  reprinted 
(seventeenth  edition)  in  1865,  and  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

HABTWELL,  BUCKS. — MB.  PIEBPOLNTT  is 
surely  wrong  in  stating  (ante,  p.  193)  that 
Hartwell  is  "  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham."  Admiral  Smyth  in.  '  ^Edes 
Hartwellianse '  (4to,  London,  1851)  states 
that  Hartwell  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Luton  for  160  years,  and  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  Hampdens,  who  held  it  for  a  still 
longer  period.  Sir  Alexander  Hampden, 
a  cousin  of  John  Hampden  the  patriot, 
made  his  will  in  1617,  and  at  his  death  the 
estate  came  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lee.  By  Sir  Thomas  and  his  son 
Thomas  the  present  mansion  was  erected, 
temp.  James  I.  ;  but  it  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Sir  Wm.  Lee,  4th  baronet,  wTho  inherited 
it  in  1749.  It  was  his  second  son,  the 
Rev.  Sir  George  Lee,  6th  baronet,  who, 
having  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1801 
through  the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  William, 
5th  baronet,  unmarried,  let  the  mansion  to 
Louis  XVIII.  The  estate,  I  may  add,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  this  family,  Col. 
E.  D.  Lee  being  the  present  resident  owner. 
RICHABD  WELFOBD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

"  ESABE."  —  Perhaps  hereafter  many 
visitors  to  Lucca  may  puzzle  themselves  as 
I  did  concerning  the  origin  of  the  above  word, 
now  in  use  as  the  title  of  a  Lucchese  journal. 
Prof.  Regolo  Casali  has  kindly  enlightened 
me  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  and  lest  others 
may  seek  and  not  find  the  derivation,  I 
append  his  answer  : — 

"  The  ancients  called  our  river  Aesar,  Auser,  and 
even  Auseir.  In  later  times  it  was  called  Auserclus, 
afterwards  Serclus,  finally  Serchio,  as  it  is  to-day. 

"  Now  '  Esare'  is  the  vulgar  form  of  Aesar  (i.e., 
the  Serchio).  You  may  see  below  the  title  of  the 
journal  a  bridge  of  three  small  arches,  and  one  very 
big,  which  is  the  bridge  at  Maddaleiia  ii  Mozzano 
that  you  must  frequently  have  seen  on  your  visits 
to  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  It  was  ordered  to  be  built 
by  Castruecio  Castrucarie  degli  Anselminelli.  The 
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historical  references  to  the  Serchio  were  collected 
by  Sebastiario  Donati,  and  published  in  Lucca  in 
U84  by  F.  Bonsignori. 

"Moreover,  the  present  name  of  the  Serchio  is 
extremely  old,  and  spoken  of  by  Dante  in  his 
*  Inferno,'  Canto  XXI.  1.  49,  thus  :— 

Qui  si  nuota  altrimenti  che  nel  Serchio. 

[Here  they  swim  otherwise  than  in  the  Serchio.]" 

The  Esare  lately  translated  letters  of 
mine  from  The  Athenceum  and  other  English 
journals  ;  hence  my  desire  to  know  its 
signification.  WILLIAM  MERCER. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  :  THEIR  DEDICA- 
TION.— There  seems  to  be  a  similarity 
between  the  two  dedications  mentioned 
below,  which  may  perhaps  bear  indirectly 
upon  the  personality  of  the  mysterious 
"  W.  H." 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  published  in 
1609  ;  and  in  1610  was  published  a  transla- 
tion into  English  of  St.  Augustine's  '  De 
Civitate  Dei,'  by  J.  H. 

The  Sonnets  were  dedicated  to  "  Mr. 
W.  H.,"  identified  by  many  as  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  the 
'  Civitate  Dei '  was  dedicated  to  "  Lord 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke." 

The  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  was  signed 
"  T.  T.,"  held  to  mean  Thomas  Thorpe  ; 
and  the  '  Civitate  Dei '  dedication  is  signed 
"  Th:  Th:"  which  could  certainly  stand  for 
Thomas  Thorpe.  See  'The  City  of  God,' 
by  St.  Augustine,  translated  by  J.  H.,  edited 
by  W.  B.,  published  by  Griffith,  p.  viii. 

D.  J. 

"  QUEM  DEITS  VULT  PERDERE  PRIUS 
DEMENTAT." — In  '  A  Short  History  of  the 
Hindostan  Emperors  of  the  Moghol  Race, 
beginning  with  Temur,'  which  is  the  first  part 
of  '  The  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  formerly 
called  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,'  by  James 
Fraser,  1742,  is  an  account  of  what  was  said 
at  the  interview  in  November,  1720,  by 
the  Emperor  Nasr  o'din  Mahommed  Shah 
and  the  defeated  rebel  Abdallah  Khan.  In 
the  course  of  question  and  retort  Abdallah 
says  : — 

"  Had  Providence  permitted  us  [i.e.,  himself  and 
Hossan  Ali  Khan]  to  have  been  so  prudent  hitherto, 
we  should  not  have  come  to  this  tragical  End.  But 
when  Fate  destines  one  to  Ruin,  it  begins  by  blind- 
ing the  Eyes  of  his  Understanding."— Pp.  57,  58. 

This  '  Abstract  of  the  Moghol  History ' 
is,  according  to  the  preface,  "  extracted 
from  the  6th  Vol.  of  Tarikh  Rozit  al  Suffa 
Vakeat  Babri,  Ma<?ir  Jehanguiry,  Pad- 
shanama,  and  Tarikh  Alumguiri,  &c."  These 
books  are  described  in  '  A  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  Persic,  Arabic,  and 


Sanskerrit  languages.  Collected  in  the  Ea^t 
by  James  Fraser,'  at  the  end  of  Fraser 's- 
'  History.' 

Dr.  Ramage  in  his  '  Beautiful  Thoughts- 
from  Greek  Authors,'  2nd  ed.,  1873,  p.  554, 
concerning  0eos  /xey  air  lav  </>v€t  fiporoiSr 
&c.,  writes  : — 

"In  the  story  of  the  Christian  Broker  ('  Arabian- 
Nights  ')  we  have  : — 
When  God  willeth  an  event  to  befall  a  man, 

who  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  hearing,  and 

sight, 
He  deafeneth  his  ears,  and  blindeth  his  heart, 

and  draweth  his  reason  from  him  as  a  hair, 
Till,  having  fulfilled  His  purpose  against  him,  He 

restoreth  him  his  reason  that    he  may  be  ad- 
monished." 

See  Lane's  translation,  new  edition,  1859y 
vol.  i.  p.  307.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

["Quern  Deus"  has  been  much  discussed  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  See  the  many  references  mentioned  at 
9  S.  xii.  387.] 

"  NAKED  CAME  I  OUT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S 
WOMB."  —  In  the  'Short  History  of  the 
Hindostan  Emperors  of  the  Moghol  Race ' 
mentioned  above,  is  a  copy,  p.  36  et  seq.,  of 
the  will  of  the  Emperor  Auringzebe  (Mohy 
o'din  Mahommed  Auringzebe),  in  which  aro 
the  following  : — 

"I  came  empty-handed  into  the  World,  and 
empty-handed  1  quit  it." 

"I  came  naked  into  the  World,  and  naked  I  go 
out.  Let  no  Ensigns  or  Royal  Pomp  accompany 
my  Funeral ;  let  Hamid  o'din  Khan,  who  is  faith- 
ful and  trusty,  convey  my  Corps  to  the  Place  of 
Shah  Zen  al  din,  and  make  a  Tomb  for  it,  in  the 
sam«  manner  as  is  done  for  the  Derveishes." 
That  is,  the  tomb  was  to  be  low  and  plain, 
without  any  manner  of  ornament. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

COWPER  :    PRONUNCIATION  OF  HIS  NAME. 
(See     ante,    p.    145.)  —  In     all    probability 
Lowell's  reference  was  to  the  answer  given 
to   the   riddle    on   the  Kiss,    which    Cowper 
published    in    The    Gentleman's    Magazine, 
vol.  Ixxvi.     The  poet's  readers  will  remember 
that  this  little  jeu  d' 'esprit  begins  : — 
I  am  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold, 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  cannot  be  told. 
A  solution  of  the  conundrum,  signed  "  J.  T.," 
was  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
magazine,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 
A  riddle  by  Cowper 
Made  me  swear  like  a  trooper  ; 
But  my  anger,  alas  !  was  in  vain  ; 
For,  remembering  the  bliss 
Of  beauty's  soft  Kiss, 
1  now  long  for  such  riddles  again. 
It  would  appear  that  this  interpretation  camo 
in  course  of  time  to  be  thought  Cowper's 
own,  and  to  be  considered  sufficient  evidence 
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ior  the  pronunciation  he  preferred  for  hi 
name.      "It  is  very  probable  that  he  pro 
nounced  it  so,"   says  Bruce  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  the  poems,  "  but  we  do  not  know 
Any  authority  for  saying  so." 

Discussing  the  poet's  playful  hypothesis  o 
Ms  Scottish  genealogy,  Southey  writes  thui 
In  the  opening  passages  of  his  '  Life  o 
Cowper  '  : — 

"It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  been 
willing  to  fancy  himself  related  to  a  good  old  Scotch 
bishop  of  James  the  First's  time,  who  was  his 
namesake ;  but  more  than  this,  knowing  the  history 

of  his  own  family,  he  could  not  have  intended 

Bishop  Cooper  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh;  and 
families  of  that  name  are  to  be  found  wherever  a 
Cooper,  or  Cow-keeper,  or  a  general  dealer  (Kooper, 
Dutch)  took  the  name  of  his  occupation  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity." 

Southey  would  thus  seem  to  have  thought 
"  Cooper "  the  correct  pronunciation,  and 
this  surmise  receives  support  from  the  poet's 
jocose  presumption  that  the  founder  of  his 
race,  at  an  indefinite  period  of  the  remote 
past,  went  south,  more  Scotico,  from  Cupar, 
the  county  town  of  Fife. 

For  a  characteristic  discussion  of  the 
genealogical  myth  see  the  '  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ix.,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Abercrombie  parish  ;  and  com- 
pare what  is  said  of  Cowper  in  Conolly's 
*  Eminent  Men  of  Fife.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

EDWARD  DE  VERB,  I?TH  EARL  or  OXFORD. 
— Referring  to  Oxford's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Howard,  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk 
{beheaded  1572),  S.  L.  writes  in  the  'D.N.B.' 
that  Norfolk  "  was  distantly  related  to  him 
through  his  kinswoman,  Lady  Anne  Howard, 
wife  of  John  de  Vere,  fourteenth  earl  of 
Oxford."  This  is  a  curious  error,  for  the 
14th  Earl  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  cousin,  Sir  John 
Vere,  as  15th  Earl.  The  15th  Earl  had, 
with  other  issue,  a  son  John,  16th  Earl 
(father  of  Edward,  17th  Earl),  and  a  daughter 
Frances,  who  married  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
Thomas,  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Therefore  the  Earl  and  the  Duke,  instead 
of  being  "  distantly  related,"  were  first 
•cousins.  G.  H.  WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 

ROSCOE'S  TRANSLATION  OF  CELLINI. — A 
•correspondent,  writing  to  The  Times  Lite- 
rary Supplement  of  12  August,  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  case  of  literary  piracy 
in  connexion  with  the  above  work.  As  this 
.seems  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  known,  it  is,  I 
think,  worthy  of  notice  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  The 


correspondent  referred  to  points  out  that 
the  first  English  translation  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  autobiography  was  by  Thomas 
Nugent,  who  published  his  version  in  1771. 
Thomas  Roscoe,  son  of  William  Roscoe,  the 
well-known  biographer  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  of  Leo  X.,  published  in  1822  "  a  new 
edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Cellini."  This 
work,  although  it  contained  a  reference  to 
Nugent  in  the  preface  (removed  in  subse- 
quent editions),  made  no  mention  whatever 
of  him  on  the  title-page.  Nevertheless 
Roscoe' s  translation,  we  are  told,  is  virtually 
an  appropriation  of  Nugent' s  work,  the  two 
versions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  additions 
and  modifications,  being  almost  identical, 
word  for  word.  Even  the  verse  translations 
are  taken  bodily  from  Nugent.  T.  F.  D. 

"  BETHERAL." — The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  this 
word  as  a  variant  of  "  bedral  "  or  beadle, 
but  does  not  quote  any  instance  of  its  use. 
One  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  title  of 
a  book,  *  Ten  Years'  Experience  of  a 
Betheral's  Life,'  by  John  Parkhill,  Paisley, 
1859,  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  M. 

MRS.  ALFRED  MELLON  (Miss  WOOLGAR). 
— The  journals  of  10  September  recorded 
the  passing  away  of  this  lady  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  So  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  her  retirement  from  the  stage  that 
ler  continued  life  was  probably  known  only 
;o  her  own  kin,  and  to  those  especially  ac- 
quainted with  dramatic  history.  They 
Tiust  be  few  who  have  recalled  with  me  the 
;ime  when,  sixty  years  ago,  Miss  Woolgar 
was  the  delight  of  their  youthful  visits  to  the 
old  Adelphi.  With  her  were  Madame 
Celeste,  Paul  Bedford,  Edward  Wright, 
).  Smith,  and  others,  all  favourites  ;  but 
he  comely  looks,  the  graceful  form,  the  arch 
flit,  the  natural,  modest  acting  of  Miss 
Woolgar,  joined  to  the  little  that  was  heard 
>f  her  private  life,  invested  her  with  a 
harm  exceeding  that  of  others.  No  wonder 
hat  to  Alfred  Mellon,  in  his  early  career 
onductor  of  the  Adelphi  orchestra,  she 
>roved  irresistible  —  that  he  wooed  and 
narried  her. 

Their  career  was  not  followed  by  me  when 
was  living  abroad,  but  doubtless  all  will  now 
>e  recorded.  Long  after  Mrs.  Mellon' s  retire- 
ment she  lived,  as  a  widow,  in  Beaiifort 
treet,  Chelsea,  where,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
he  resided  in  the  old  Adelphi  days.  That 
he  was  still  living  I  learnt  some  years 
ince  from  the  incumbent,  the  late  Rev.  R.  H. 
)avies,  whom  I  met  in  the  old  church  of 
Chelsea.  The  obituary  does  not  note  her 
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latest  residence,  and  I  would  hope  that  this, 
perhaps  with  other  particulars,  may  be 
recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new."  '  The  Green  Bushes  '  as  melodrama, 
and  '  How  to  Settle  Accounts  with  your 
Laundress  '  as  farce,  may  not  satisfy  twen- 
tieth-century criticism,  but,  associated  with 
Miss  Woolgar,  the  delight  they  gave  still 
lives  in  memory.  W.  L.  BUTTON. 

[The  Daily  Telegraph  of  10  September  contained 
a.  tolerably  full  account  of  Miss  Woolgar.] 


. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

WILLIAM  GUSH,  PAINTER. — In  Graves' s 
4  Dictionary  of  Contributors  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts '  there  are  references 
to  no  fewer  than  53  works  of  William  Gush. 
The  first  was  exhibited  in  1833,  and  the  last 
in  1874.  The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Magazine, 
1832-60,  contains  scores  of  engraved  repro- 
ductions of  Gush's  portraits  of  Wesleyan 
ministers.  He  painted  a  number  of  portraits 
in  Canada  in  1858.  Four  are  in  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick,  one  being  the  portrait  of 
Charles  Frederick  Allison,  the  founder  of 
the  Mount  Allison  Institutions  of  that  place. 

Can  any  one  supply  further  biographical 
details  ?  'Rather  curiously,  his  name  does 
not  seem  to  appear  in  any  dictionary  of 
painters.  R.  C.  ARCHIBALD. 

11,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

"  VIRETOT  "  IN  SCOTT. — I  wonder  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  enlighten  me  on  the  pre- 
cise etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word 
"  viretot."  It  occurs  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Fortunes  of 
Nigel '  :  "  Here  you  come  on  the  viretot, 
through  the  whole  streets  of  London,  to 
talk  some  nonsense  to  a  lady,"  &c. 

I  have  searched  for  "  viretot  "  in  a  whole 
gallery  of  dictionaries,  both  English  and 
French,  including  dialect  dictionaries  and 
glossaries  ;  but  so  far  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
•except  in  an  edition  of  '  Nigel '  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1904.  In  a  bald  note 
by  the  anonymous  editor  "  on  the  viretot  " 
is  here  stated  to  mean  "  in  haste." 

Possibly  ;  but  how  ?     Why  ? 

STANLEY  V.  MAKOWER. 

Grosvenor  House,  Chiswick  Lane,  W. 

["  Upon  the  viretote  "  occurs  also  in  Chaucer,  and 
is  explained  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  a  note  at  vol.  v,  p.  110 
of  his  six-volume  edition  of  Chaucer.  See  also  9  S. 
vii.  83.  257;  viii.  48,  130.] 


"  THE  COURT  OF  THE  ACTORS  or  CHESTER." 
— At  or  about  midsummer  1477,  1479,  and 
1480  an  appointment  was  made  of  certain 
men  to  be  "  Senescallos  nostros  ad  unam 
Curiam  Histrionum  Cestrie  in  civitate  pre- 
dicta  hac  vice  tantum  tenendam,"  or  in 
terms  practically  the  same.  In  the  first 
two  years  Richard,  Abbot  of  St.  Werburg, 
is  chief  steward,  supported  by  the  mayor 
of  the  year,  and  by  Master  William  Thomas 
in  1477  and  Peter  Button,  sen.,  in  1479. 
The  last-named*  was  again  appointed  in 
1480,  with  John  Massy,  sen.,|  Thomas 
Pole,  sen.,  armiger,  and  John  Sotheworth, 
armiger.J 

These  facts  are  recorded  in  the  Thirty- 
First  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  (1870),  pp.  223,  256  ;  and 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  refer- 
ence to  this  very  special  type  of  court  in  the 
Index  to  the  Fourth  Series  (then  current) 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Is  anything  further  known 
of  its  proceedings  ?  or  of  analogous  courts 
elsewhere  ? 

Was  a  company  of  travelling  actors  subject 
then  to  the  variant  decisions  of  the  autho- 
rities in  the  cities  and  towns  it  visited  ? 

Q.  V. 

MORGANS  OF  TREDEGAR. — I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  ancestry  of  William  Morgan,  who  was 
born  in  November,  1754,  at  Grays  Thurrock, 
and  is  described  as  the  son  of  John  and  Ann 
Morgan.  He  was  closely  related  to  the 
Morgans  of  Tredegar,  but  further  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  relationship  are  required. 
He  bore  as  his  arms  Or,  a  griffin  segreant 
sable  ;  as  a  crest,  a  griffin's  head  erased. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  an  officer  in  the 
Navy,  and  subsequently  lived  in  Lisbon. 
He  was  at  one  time  connected  in  some  way 
with  Messrs.  Crawford  &  Trotter,  a  firm  of 
Admiralty  contractors. 

William  Morgan  married  Mary  Catherine 
von  Bockmann  in  1783,  and  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son  John 
and  his  sons  William  and  George  have 
descendants.  His  eldest  daughter,  Anne 
Eugenia,  married  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain, 
Bt.,  and  was  the  mother  of  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain  and  others  ; 

*  Described  as  "of  Hatton"  in  the  latter  enrol- 
ment. 

f  Possibly  the  "  John  Mascy  "  who  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  exchequer  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
during  pleasure,  on  5  Nov.,  1474. 

%  One  John  Sotheworth  was  mayor  and  escheator 
of  the  city  of  Chester  in  1468,  1475,  1476,  and  1478 
(ubi  supra,  222,  241). 
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Mary  Magdalene  married  Peter  F.  Luard, 
M.D.,  and  has  descendants  ;  and  Sarah 
married Holroyd  and  has  descendants. 

William  Morgan  died  at  Gower  Street, 
London,  in  March,  1824,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Anne's  Church,  Soho,  in  the  vault 
of  the  Trotters  of  Dyrham  Park. 

Any  information  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated. Please  reply  direct. 

G.  A.  MORGAN. 
Lonsdale,  Downs  Park  East,  Bristol. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — The 
following  occur  in  Kinglake's  '  Eothen  '  : — 

1.  Equal  to  either  fate. 

2,  Sits  in  permanence. 
2.  Sing  history. 

4,  Sting  of  truth. 

5.  Pay  all  their  debts  with  the  roll  of  his  drum. 

V.  H.  C. 

Is  the  following  from  Tennyson  or  Brown- 
ing ?     I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  words  : 
As  if  some  lesser  God  had  made  the  world, 
And  had  not  power  to  shape  it  as  He  will. 

(Rev.)  E.  C.  EVERARD  OWEN. 

Oar. noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence. 

ZEPHYR. 

I  say  it  with  its  best  and  oldest  meaning  : 
May  God  be  with  you,  dear,  on  land  or  sea  ! 

ETHEL  R.  S.  BOYS. 

COL.  GODFREY. — Was  Arabella  Churchill's 
husband,  Col.  Godfrey,  a  Devonshire  man  ? 
How  did  the  Godfreys  come  to  Devon  ? 

T.    DEVONIENSIS. 

ROBERT  TOKER  OR  TUCKER  OF  EXETER. — 
How  many  brothers  had  Robert  Toker  or 
Tucker,  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1540  ?  Who 
was  his  father  ':  T.  DEVONIENSIS. 

GASPAR  MANOR,  STOURTON,  SOMERSET  : 
COMBE  FAMILY. — Will  any  reader  kindly 
give  me  information  about  a  Robert  Combe 
who  owned  this  property  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ?  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  his  brother  Edmund.  Their 
wills  cannot  be  found  in  Somerset  House, 
or  at  Taunton  or  Wells,  nor  any  register 
of  their  deaths  at  Stourton.  They  were 
born  at  Dinton,  Wilts,  but  cannot  be  traced 
there.  What  would  be  the  best  way  of 
getting  their  wills  and  death  registers  ? 
There  were  some  Exchequer  proceedings 
about  the  estate  :  would  these  have  been 
held  in  the  country  ?  I  cannot  trace  any 
reference  in  the  Record  Office.  The  infor- 
mation is  required  for  family  history. 

W.  R. 


SCOTT'S  '  LOCHINVAR.' — In  '  Lochinvar  r 
Scott  wrote  : — 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
When  asked  how  this  feat  was  accomplished^ 
I  could  not  find  an  answer.     How  would  a 
man     mount  lightly  and  quickly  when  his 
best-beloved    was    seated    just    behind    the 
saddle  ?  B.  L.  R.  C. 

"  DARK  AS  BLACK  PIGS." — A  friend  of 
mine,  born  at  Paignton,  where  she  is  residing, 
often  makes  use  of  the  above  saying,  as,  for 
instance,  when  she  goes  into  a  dark  room 
or  into  the  street  at  night.  She  says  it  is  a 
common  remark  through  the  county  of 
Devon  that  things  are  at  such  times  "  as 
dark  as  black  pigs."  Is  it  an  exclusively 
Devonshire  saying  ?  I  remember  once  to 
have  heard  something  very  similar  in  the 
North  of  England. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

NEWINGTON  PLACE,  SURREY. — This  house 
was  inhabited  by  James  Powell  of  the 
Custom  House  in  1794.  I  can  trace  neither 
the  family  nor  the  house,  though  I  am 
Powell's  great-grandson.  R.  B.  G. 

DEPUTATION  DEFINED.  —  Can  any  one 
supply  the  authorship  of  the  definition  of  a 
deputation  as  a  noun  of  multitude  signifying 
many,  but  not  signifying  much  ?  R.  L. 

GENERALS  AND  THE  ENEMY. — Who  is  the 
author  of  the  saying,  "  I  don't  know  what 
impression  our  generals  will  make  on  the 
enemy:  they  fill  me  with  alarm  "  ?  R.  L. 

MARRIAGE  RELATIONSHIPS.  —  In  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1767  (vol.  xxxvii.), 
p.  191%  in  the  list  of  marriages  for  1767  is  the 
following  : — 

"Wm.  Rowland— to  Mary  Matthews  at  Upper 
Ottery,  Devon,  by  which  marriage  there  is  a  boy, 
whose  own  mother  is  become  his  grandmother,  his- 
father  his  brother,  and  his  sister  his  mother." 
Can  any  one  explain  this  puzzle  ?  As  the 
above  appears  in  the  April  number  of  the 
magazine,  presumably  the  boy  was  not 
the  son  of  William  Rowland  and  his  wife 
Mary.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

PELLICAN  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  give 
particulars  of  the  arms  of  this  family  ? 
It  was  of  foreign  extraction.  Thomas- 
Fuller,  the  Church  historian,  in  his  'Abel 
Redevivus,'  1651,  has  some  genealogical 
facts  about  the  Rev.  Conrad  Pellican,  the 
learned  friend  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  states 
that  he  was  born  "  at  Rubeac  in  Swedeland.'* 
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The  name  is  found  in  Ireland  as  late  as 
1710,  when  the  Rev.  Wm.  Pellican  was 
Rector  of  Obrenan  in  Kerry  ;  he  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Conrad.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  the  family. 

J.  F.  FULLER. 
Brunswick  Chambers,  Dublin. 

COLLETT  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  refer 
me  to  a  copy  of  the  following  MS.  :  '  Familia 
Colletiana  :  Memorials  of  the  Family  of 
•Collett  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire,' quarto,  45  pages,  with  drawings  ? 

I  am  also  anxious  for  information  con- 
cerning Anthony  Collett  of  Naunton,  1632- 
1682 ;  John  Collett  of  Upper  Slaughter, 
1640-1716  ;  and  Thomas  Collett  of  Nether- 
cott,  1639-1720,  all  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester. 

I  have  searched  records  at  the  British 
Museum,  GuildhalJ,  &c.,  but  without  avail 
as  regards  the  information  I  desire. 

BERNARD  COLLETT. 

9,  Deerhurst  Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

CYRANUS  Lucn  REGIS  PINCERNA. — In  the 
'  De  Praesulibus  Anglise  Commentarius  '  of 
Bishop  Godwin  (1616)  we  are  informed 
(i.  226)  that  "  Theanus,  ut  fertur,  a  Cyrano 
adjutus  Lucii  regis  pincerna,  ecclesiam 
construxit  S.  Petri  in  Cornhill,  in  eaque 
sedem  fixit  archiepiscopatus  sui."  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  whence  Godwin  derived  this 
information.  ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

30,  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

HERNE  FAMILY  OF  SUFFOLK. — Thomas 
Herne,  a  well-known  contributor  to  the 
famous  Bangorian  controversy  (see  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'),  was  son  of  Francis  Herne,  gent., 
of  Suffolk.  Who  was  this  Francis  Herne, 
and  what  was  his  descent  ?  Was  he  a 
branch  of  the  Norfolk  family  of  the  name  ? 

SIGMA  TAU. 

CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND  TRAIN 
BANDS. — Where  can  I  find  lists  of  the  train 
bands  for  these  two  counties  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  R. 

CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND  HEARTH 
TAX  LISTS,  1660-80. — Where  can  these 
lists  be  seen  ?  R. 

COUNT  FIND  LATER  AT  KARLSBAD. — Among 
the  prominent  patrons  of  Karlsbad  in 
Bohemia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  certain  Count  Findlater,  to 
whose  memory  a  temple  is  erected  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Scotchman,  and  reputed  to  have 


been  a  Scotch  "  Lord  "  as  well.  Perhaps 
some  among  your  readers  might  be  able  and 
willing  to  supply  information  regarding  a 
personage  who  is  still  regarded  in  Karlsbad 
as  one  of  the  "  pillars  "  of  its  reputation 
as  a  watering-place?  S.  WHITMAN. 

"FORGET  NOT  TO  GIVE,  BUT  GIVE  AND 
FORGET." — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can 
say  what  is  the  origin  of  this  saying.  It  is 
an  inscription  above  the  almsbox  in  the 
church  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Yorkshire. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 
Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
[See  Mac.  vi.  3.] 

SPANISH  WALK  EXCHANGE. — In  'The 
London  Directory  of  the  Principal  Merchants, 
Inhabitants,'  &c.,  for  1677,  is  the  following  : 
"  Sir  Mat.  Halworthy,  Hackney,  Spanish 
Walk  Exchange." 

Where  was  Spanish  Walk  Exchange  ? 
I  see  no  mention  of  it  in  Baldwin's  '  Direc- 
tory,' 1749,  which  gives  an  alphabetical  list 
of  streets,  &c.  F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 

Bromley,  Kent. 

ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER  :  THE 
EAST  WINDOW.— I  shall  be  obliged  for  any 
reference  to  monographs  on  this  window  by 
acknowledged  authorities  on  historical 
stained  glass.  With  the  descriptions  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Wilson  (1769)  and  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  (1847)  I  am  familiar; 
and  copies  of  the  broadsides  printed  by 
Goyder  and  J.  B.  Nichols  are  before  me. 
The  remarkable  history  of  the  window  is 
common  knowledge,  yet  Walford  ('  Old  and 
New  London,'  iii.  568)  has  this  passage  : — 

"But  that  monarch  [Henry  VII.]  dying  before  it 
was  finished,  it  was  set  up  in  the  private  chapel  ot 
the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  at  Copt  Hall,  near  Eppmg, 
in  Essex." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

OTFORD,  KENT. — I  am  collecting  materials 
with  a  view  to  publishing  an  account  of  this 
place.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
assistance  that  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  may 
be  able  to  afford.  C.  HESKETH. 

Otford. 

JESUS  HOUSE,  WORKSOP. — An  old  house 
with  this  name  was  pulled  down  here  a  few 
years  ago,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  then 
Vicar  of  Worksop  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  town's  relics  of  the  past.  Jesus  House 
stood  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  Worksop 
Priory  Gate  House.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  House  was  connected  with 
Worksop  Priory  as  a  hospital  or  place  in 
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which  sick  folk  were  cared  for.  Are  there 
any  buildings  still  standing,  and  attached 
to  priories  or  abbeys,  called  Jesus  House  ? 
Information  would  be  acceptable. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

GOMARA'S  '  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WE  AST 
INDIA.' — Southey  in  his  notes  to  '  Madoc  in 
Wales,'  vi.  and  vii.,  quotes  the  above  more 
than  once.  If  the  original  was  in  Spanish, 
when  was  the  translation  made,  and  by 
whom  ?  H.  P.  L. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN 
OLD     AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 

(10  S.  xii.   J07.) 

Franklin. — "  Frankline  "  is,  according  to 
Halliwell  in  his  '  Archaic  Words,'  the  bird 
godwit.  The  godwit  is  a  bird  of  the  marshes 
resembling  the  curlew,  which  was  formerly 
in  much  request,  when  fattened,  for  the 
table.  Percivall,  '  Sp.  Diet.,'  has  francolin, 
a  godwit  ;  and  in  1682  Sir  T.  Browne, 
'  Norfolk  Birds '  (Works,  1835,  iv.,  319),  has: 
"  Godwyts ....  accounted  the  daintiest  dish 
in  England"  ('H.E.D.,'  s.v.  'Godwit'). 
This  dainty  dish  was  shivered  or  garnished 
with  the  well-known  "  faded  green  "  of  the 
true-grown  English  asparagus  (vide  '  Shive,' 
Hares' s  '  Glos.'). 

Frickle=a  worrying,  tiresome  person; 
or  one  who  "  potters  about  "  in  the  garden 
or  at  odd  jobs  :  "I  bain't  up  to  a  day's 
work  now  ;  I  can't  do  nothing  but  frickle 
about  in  my  game"  (Wiltshire  dialect, 
1  E.D.D.').  See  also  s.v.  '  Friggle.' 

Grammet.  —  "  Crammet  "  occurs  from 
Hampshire  in  a  list  of  words  in  the  '  E.D.D.,' 
"  for  the  present  kept  back  from  the  want 
of  further  information." 

"Hide-coop"  and  "Hide-hoop"  are  in 
South  Pembrokeshire  the  game  of  "  hiders- 
catch- winkers,"  or  "  hide-and-seek."  Coop  = 
catch  ;  cf.  "  cop." 

Hog. — Any  mound  or  hilly  ground  sug- 

Cbive  of  the  formation  archwise  of  a  hog's 
k. 

Hogo. — Apparently  a  liquor  of  a  highly 
navoursome  kind,  and  a  popular  corruption 
of  "  haut  gout."  In  the  '  Dictionary  of  tha 
Canting  Crew'  B.E.  has  "Hogo,  for  Haut 
Goust,  a  strong  Scent ;  also  a  high  Taste 
or  Relish  in  Sauce."  "  To  give  the  sawce 
a  hogoe,  let  the  dish  (into  which  you  let  the 
Pike  fall)  ba  rubed  with  it  [i.e.  garlick]  " 
{'  Compleat  Angler,'  chap,  vii.,  1653). 


Horrors = the  delirium  tremens  or  ap- 
proaching symptoms  of  it  :  "  He  do  take 
a  drop  too  much  at  times,  and  then  he  has 
the  horrors  "  (Trollope,  '  Dr.  Thorne,'  xl.). 

Horse  of  another  (or  different)  colour. — 
Cf.  "  Coat  of  another  colour." 

Huffed  =  off  ended,  or  in  a  bad  temper  : 
"  He  called  at  Whitehaven,  a  town  that  had 
once  huffed  him"  (Mactaggart,  'Encycl.'). 
See  also  *  Diet,  of  Canting  Crew,'  Skeat'  s 
'  Concise,'  and  10  S.  v.  448. 

Ironweed. — As  the  echium  (Echium  vul* 
gare)  and  viper's  bugloss,  this  plant's  medi- 
cinal qualities  are  given  in  Salmon's  '  London 
Dispensatory,'  1676. 

Joke,  or  jouk=a  Northern  dialect  allusion 
to  the  deceiving  character  of  the  throw- 
games  common  at  fairs.  To  joke  or  jouk 
is  to  cheat,  swindle,  or  evade  by  artful  means  : 
"  The  lad  saw  that  I  wasna  to  be  jookit  " 
(Gait,  '  Provost,'  1822,  74).  In  Galloway, 
"  Young  birkies  like  you,  that  come  in 
graund  coats  to  play  '  Jook  my  jo '  wi'  his 
lasses "  (Crockett,  '  Raiders,'  1894,  xviii., 
quoted  in  'E.D.D.'). 

Jubator=?a  loquacious  bird.  A  juba- 
tion,  or  jobation,  is  more  generally  a  jaw- 
bation,  as  if  bating  another  with  a  scolding, 
or  "  good  talking  to."  In  Ray's  time  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  "  the  young  scholars 
are  wont  to  call  chiding,  jobing."  • 

Knuck. — In  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall  the  game  of  knuckle-bones  is  called 
"  knuck." 

Lurky. — A  crease  or  fold  in  one's  clothes, 
or  a  wrinkle  in  the  face,  is  a  "  lurk,"  or  more 
generally  a  "  lirk."  Apparently  descriptive 
of  either  the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  or  the  lirks 
in  a  fat  child:  "The  child's  that  fat  I 
can't  get  dryin'  all  his  lirks  "  ;  and  "  The 
baby  is  so  fat  it's  all  lirks  "  ('  E.D.D.'). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

Hide-and-coop. — I  well  remember  that 
when  a  boy  at  Pembroke  some  sixty  years 
ago  I  used  to  play  what  we  called  "  hidy- 
hoop  "  and  sometimes  "  hidy-come-seek  "  ; 
that  is,  "  Hide-and-hoop,"  or  "  whoop," 
and  "  hide-and-come-seek." 

It  was  played  thus  :  One  boy  would  hide 
in  the  most  Secret  place  he  could  find.  He 
would  then  shout,  short  and  sharp,  "  Hoop  !  " 
when  the  search  would  begin  ;  and  if  the 
boy  could  get  home  without  being  found, 
or  caught,  it  was  considered  a  point.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  "  hoop  "  is  "  whoop,"  and 
the  proper  name  of  the  game  "  hide-and- 
whoop."  May  not  this  be  a  variant  of 
"  hide-and-coop  "  ?  or  rather,  is  not  "  hide- 
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and-coop "  a  corruption  of  "  hide-and- 
whoop  "  ?  the  game  really  being  hide,  and 
whoop,  and  seek.  J.  BROWN. 

88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 

Hogo. — An   intoxicating   drink.       Is   this 

SDssibly     an     error     for     "  Hogan "  ?     See 
avies's  '  Supplementary  English  Glossary,' 
wherein  reference  is  made  to  5  S.  i.  14. 

Lurky. — This  should  mean  wrinkled.  In 
'  The  Destruction  of  Troy,'  1.  3029,  it  is 
said  of  Helen's  forehead  : — 

NowJ>er  lynes  ne  lerk&s  but  full  lell  streght. 
Allan  Ramsay  has 

Some  too  to  keep  their  skin  frae  lirkes. 

H.  P.  L. 

Ice  cream. — If  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton 
made  the  remark  attributed  to  her,  she  was 
mistaken.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was,  I  think, 
a  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  born  before  1750. 
(Absence  from  Boston  prevents  my  giving 
the  exact  date.)  But  ice  cream  was  known 
in  the  American  colonies  at  least  as  early  as 
1744.  On  19  May  of  that  year  Governor 
Thomas  Bladen  of  Maryland  entertained 
at  dinner  some  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois 
or  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  reference  to 
certain  lands.  The  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
commissioners  was  William  Black,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  who  at  that  time  had  appa- 
rently not  long  been  in  this  country.  In  his 
'  Journal,'  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  ii.  126, 
Black  thus  describes  the  dinner  : — 

"  Then  the  scene  was  chang'd  to  a  dining  room, 
where  you  saw  a  plain  proof  of  the  great  plenty  of 
the  country,  a  table  in  the  most  resplendent 
manner  set  out  with  great  variety  of  dishes,  all 
serv'd  up  in  the  most  elegant  way,  after  which 
came  a  dessert  no  less  curioifs  ;  among  the  rarities 
of  which  it  was  compos'd  was  some  fine  ice  cream, 
which,  with  the  strawberries  and  milk,  eat  most 
deliciously." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  iced  cream  " 
was  the  earlier  term,  and  that  this  dish  was 
advertised  in  The  London  Gazette  in  1688 
(see  the  '  N.E.D.').  Ice  cream  was  doubtless 
introduced  into  America  from  England. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Jefferson,  N.H. 

Jubator  =  Myrmacophaga  jubata.  —  See 
Wood's  '  Natural  History,'  Mammalia,  p.  772 
(Routledge,  1869).  There  was  a  specimen 
at  the  Zoo  in  1853,  and  special  omnibuses 
ran  to  visit  it.  Punch  represents  a  bene- 
volent old  lady  sending  it  some  new-laid 
ants'  eggs.  W.  SCARGILL. 


BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES  (10  S. 
xii.  106,  158,  195). — Cowper  in  his  own 
quietly  observant  way  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  balloon.  In  'one 
of  his  letters  he  says  he  has  been  reading 
Lunardi  on  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  hour, 
and  expresses  a  favourable  opinion  on  the 
Italian's  good  sense  and  judgment.  Writing 
to  William  Unwin  on  18  Dec.,  1784,  he 
conjures  up  an  engaging  picture  of  "a 
balloon  under  sail,  with  a  philosopher  or 
two  on  board,"  adding,  however,  that  he 
would  hesitate  at  that  season  of  the  year 
to  expose  himself  "  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  rigour  of  the  upper  regions." 
A  year  earlier,  on  29  Sept.,  1783,  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  confidential  correspondent, 
he  had  freely  indulged  his  playful  fancy  on 
the  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  discovery.  Is  it 
not  possible  (do  you  suppose)  to  convey  such  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  into  the  stomach  and 
abdomen,  that  the  philosopher,  no  longer  gravitating 
to  a  centre,  shall  ascend  by  his  own  comparative 
levity,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached  the  medium 
exactly  in  equilibria  with  himself?  May  he  not, 
by  the  help  of  a  pasteboard  rudder  attached  to  his 
posteriors,  steer  himself  in  that  purer  element  with 
ease,  and  again,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  discharge  of 
his  aerial  contents,  recover  his  former  tendency  to 
the  earth,  and  descend  without  the  smallest  danger 

or  inconvenience? The  pennce  non  homini  data* 

are  likely  to  be  less  regretted  than  they  were ;  and 
perhaps  a  flight  of  academicians  and  a  covey  of  fine 
ladies  may  be  no  uncommon  spectacle  in  the  next 
generation,  A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  last  week  convinces  me,  that  the  learned  are 
not  without  hopes  of  some  such  improvement  upon 
this  discovery.  The  author  suggests  many  good 
consequences  that  may  result  from  a  course  of 
experiments  upon  this  machine,  and  amongst 
others,  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the 
shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the  face  of 
wide  extended  and  far  distant  countries  :  an  end 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless,  by  these  means  of 
extraordinary  elevation,  the  human  prospect  may 
be  immensely  enlarged,  and  the  philosopher,  exalted 
to  the  skies,  attain  a  view  of  the  whole  hemisphere 
at  once.  But  whether  he  is  to  ascend  by  the  mere 
inflation  of  his  person,  as  hinted  above,  or  whether 
in  a  sort  of  band-box,  supported  upon  balloons,  is 
not  yet  apparent." 

The  poets'  "  band-box  supported  upon 
balloons "  is  a  fairly  creditable  prophetic 
flight,  and  the  whole  passage,  of  which  it 
forms  the  striking  consummation,  seems 
well  worthy  of  reproduction  in  these  days 
of  aerial  achievement.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

In  Gent.  Mag.  for  1784,  p.  873,  there  is 
a  list  of  about  thirty  voyages — with  times 
and  particulars  of  each  flight,  from  21  Nov., 

1783,  to    12    Nov.,     1784.     On    19    Sept., 

1784,  a  balloon  is   said   to   have   travelled 
150  miles  in  6h.  40m. 
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From  1783  onward  there  are  numerous 
references  to  nights  and  experiments  in 
all  countries  ;  also  several  verses  in  the 
same  magazine  ridiculing  the  rage  for 
balloons.  F.  M.  R.  HOLWOBTHY. 

Bromley,  Kent. 

On  referring  to  my  note  in  MS.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  last  reference,  to 
'  Pioneers  of  the  Air,'  is  from  The  Daily 
Express,  not  The  Globe. 

J.    H.    MACMlCHAEL. 

FLYING  MACHINE  IN  1751  (10  S.  xi.  145; 
xii.  170,  238).  MR.  JOHN  H.  DURHAM  asks 
whether  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  found 
traces  in  a  contemporary  English  work  or 
journal  of  the  alleged  flight  of  an  Italian 
machine  from  London  to  Windsor  and  back  in 
October,  1751.  Having  made  a  search  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  for  "mention  of  an 
event  which,  if  the  letter  [alleged  to  exist 
in  the  archives  of  Bergamo]  is  really 
genuine,  must  have  created  considerable 
excitement  at  the  time,"  I  reply  in  the 
negative.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  The  General 
Advertiser,  The  London  Daily  Advertiser, 
The  London  Morning  Penny  Post,  The 
London  Evening  Post,  The  Whitehall  Evening 
Post,  or  Read's  Weekly  Journal,  though 
all  these  contain  items  of  news  and  gossip 
of  a  far  less  startling  character.  In  face 
of  this  consensus  of  silence  where  speech 
would  have  been  certain,  the  whole  story 
seems  to  be  an  elaborate  invention. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

Father  Grimaldi's  flight  from  Calais  to 
Dover  is  mentioned  by  David  Bourgeois  in  his 
'  Recherches  sur  1'Art  de  Voler '  (Paris,  1784, 
p.  65) ;  but  he  does  not  believe  it  ever  had 
taken  place,  although  it  was  reported  in  a 
dissertation  by  three  members  of  the  Lyons 
Academy.  One  reason  of  his  doubt  was  that 
nothing  was  known  about  the  feat  in  either 
of  the  localities  mentioned.  L.  L.  K. 

Evelyn  in  his  '  Diary  '  mentions  having 
seen  "  machines  for  flying  in  the  air  "  at 
Venice  in  May,  1645.  T.  M.  W. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS  (10  S.  xii.  208,  257). 
— There  are  two  seventeenth-century  books 
on  this  Court.  I  do  not  remember  the  names, 
but  believe  they  will  be  found  under  *  Eng- 
land :  Courts,'  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue. The  records  of  the  Court  (extending 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of 
Charles  I.)  may  be  found  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  (see  Scargill  Bird's  '  Guide 
to  the  Public  Record  Office,'  third  edition, 


1908,  pp.  300-1).  But  the  classical  book 
is  '  Select  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Requests 
[1497-1569],'  by  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam,  issued 
by  the  Selden  Society  in  1898  [mentioned 
ante,  p.  258].  Q.  V. 

"BOURNE"  IN  PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi, 
361,  449  ;  xii.  130,  191). — I  beg  COL. 
PRIDEAUX'S  pardon  for  misinterpreting  his 
original  proposition,  which  I  now  understand 
to  be  that  "  the  names  of  towns  are  very 
rarely  identical  with  the  names  of  rivers." 
I  still  think  that  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
facts.  Writing  as  I  do  in  a  train,  I  cannot 
refer  to  any  books  except  a  Scottish  time- 
table ;  but  between  that  and  memory  I  am 
able  to  jot  down  the  following  names  of 
towns  and  villages  situated  on  streams  of 
the  same  name.  Carron*,  Ayr*,  Irvine, 
Leven  (Fife),  Helmsdale,  Brora,  Thurso, 
Moffat*,  Biggar*,  Lauder  (the  river-name 
has  become  Leader),  Nairn,  Alness,  Bannock- 
burn,  Blackburn,  Broxburn,  Calder  (Lanark- 
shire and  Midlothian),  Closeburn,  Douglas 
(Lanarkshire  and  Isle  of  Man),  Usk,  Fearnr 
Findhorn,  Alva,  Leadburn,  Leith,  Lugar, 
Lyne,  Palnure,  Wick*,  Avoch,  Whitburn, 
Dunlop,  Conway,  Annan,  Bladenoch, 
Girvan,  The  names  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  those  of  towns  which  have  been 
transferred  to  rivers  on  which  they  stand  : 
in  every  other  case  I  believe  the  river-name 
to  be  the  older.  COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  dis- 
missed the  last  three  on  the  list  from  con- 
sideration because  they  are  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  any  advance  in  the 
study  of  place-names,  especially  river-names, 
can  be  made  without  taking  account  of  those 
derived  from  Celtic  appellations,  so  greatly 
do  they  prevail,  even  in  the  most  thoroughly 
English  districts. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  of  opinion  that  my  view 
of  the  simple  descriptive  names  given  by 
Celtic  and  Saxon  settlers  is  inconsistent 
with  PROF.  SKEAT'S,  which  he  interprets  as 
being  that  "  during  the  many  thousand 
years  of  its  existence,  a  stream  had  no  name 
until  some  Anglo-Saxon  settler  came  along," 
&c.  I  will  not  presume  to  explain  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  views  on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
is  a  correct  statement  of  them.  My  own 
opinion  is  that,  so  soon  as  a  country  is 
settled,  all  the  more  prominent  natural 
features  must  receive  names,  which  will 
either  be  generic,  like  hill,  water,  crag,  &c., 
where  a  single  one  of  these  features  occurs 
in  a  neighbourhood  ;  or,  more  commonly, 
specific,  like  Greenhill,  Blackwater,  Goat- 
crag,  &c.,  where  it  becomes  convenient  or 
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necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  number 
of  features  similar  in  kind.  The  original 
name,  of  course,  is  often  lost  and  replaced 
with  a  newer  one.  A  single  familiar 
example  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

The  name  Helmsdale  in  the  above  list 
was  applied  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders 
to  the  river  and  valley  previously  called 
Avon  Ullidh  and  Strath  Ullidh  by  the  Gael. 
We  may  suppose  that  change  to  date  from 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  when  the  Norse 
Jarls  occupied  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
The  old  name  fell  into  complete  disuse, 
but  still  it  clings  to  the  soil,  for  the  craggy 
hill  below  which  the  Helmsdale  runs  near 
the  sea  is  still  called  Bun-Ullidh,  or  the  foot 
of  Ullidh  river. 

If  farm-names  were  taken  into  account, 
the  list  of  those  identical  with  stream  names 
might  be  made  of  indefinite  length,  and 
most  of  our  older  towns  and  villages  had 
for  a  nucleus  a  farm  (tun)  or  a  church. 

Sometimes  the  obsolete  name  of  a  river 
remains  as  the  name  of  a  town,  as  Camelon 
in  Stirlingshire,  on  what  is  now  called  the 
Carron  Water.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

HIGH  WYCOMBE  VAN  DYCK  (10  S.  xii- 
108). — There  is  apparently  no  group  by 
Van  Dyck  such  as  that  shown  in  the  picture 
described  by  Mr.  SHORTER.  At  least  Mr. 
Lionel  Oust  does  not  describe  any  such  pic- 
ture in  his  great  book  on  Van  Dyck,  nor 
do  I  find  it  mentioned  in  any  other  available 
work  on  that  artist.  Van  Dyck's  portrait 
of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  is  in  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg  ;  and  that  of  Jane,  Lady 
Wharton  (second  wife),  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  Van  Dyck  painted  the  group  as  repre- 
sented in  the  High  Wycombe  picture,  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  an  important 
picture  should  have  passed  completely 
unnoticed.  W.  ROBERTS. 

"CORRECT  TO  A  T  "  (10  S.  xii.  227). — 
Guessing  is  very  hazardous,  and  I  have 
nothing  better  to  offer.  "Right  to  a  T" 
means  correct  in  every  particular,  to  the 
minutest  detail,  so  it  may  be  a  colloquial 
rendering  of  "right  to  a  tittle,"  and  the  T 
used  as  initials  are  frequently  used  to-day 
— in  many  cases  intelligible  only  to  the 
initiated,  as  in  the  Law  Courts  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  ;  in  others  with  a  dubious 
origin,  if  O.K.  represents  "  Orl  Korrect." 

A.  RHODES. 

Will  it  assist  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY  if  he 
considers  the  kindred  expression  "  right  as 
a  trivet "  ?  In  the  olden"  days  of  open 


Dearths  the  trivet  required  some  careful 
adjusting  among  the  cinders  and  ashes 
before  it  was  safe  to  put  the  kettle  or  plate 
of  hot  buttered  toast  upon  it. 

S.  S.  M.  DOWALL. 

Probably  of  Hebrew  origin,  T  representing 
j"l,  the  final  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
WALTER  SCARGILL. 

The  obvious  point  of  minute  exactness 
is  a  tittle,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  crossing 
of  a  t.  There  must  be  quotations  in  which 
"  correct  to  a  tittle,"  or  "  suiting  to  a  tittle," 
occur.  Is  not  t  an  abbreviation  of  tittle  ? 

A.  T.  M. 

Although  unable  to  answer  the  query 
propounded  by  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY  as  to  the 
actual  origin  of  the  above,  I  venture  to 
bring  to  his  notice  a  suggestion  made  now 
many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Kemp,  who 
was  my  schoolmaster  at  Camden  Schools, 
Peckham.  After  my  schooldays  were  over  we 
constantly  met  and  talked  over  many  matters, 
and  I  remember  that  once,  if  not  more  than 
once,  this  phrase  was  mentioned.  He  always 
held  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  abbreviation 
of,  say,  "  Correct  to  a  tittle,"  and  gave 
some  illustrations  of  this.  These  I  unfor- 
tunately have  forgotten,  but  I  know  that 
some  of  them  belonged  to  Yorkshire,  of 
which  he  was  a  native. 

W.  E.  HARLANB-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

"THE"   PREFIXED  TO  PLACE-NAMES  (10 
S.    xii.    68,    116,    173). — In    'A    Choice     of 
Emblemes,   and  other  Devises,'   by  Geffrey 
Whitney,   imprinted  at  Leyden,    1586   (fac- 
simile   reprint,     edited    by    Henry    Green, 
1866),    p.    177,    is    an    "  embleme  "    of    the 
phoenix  on  the  fire.     The  heading  is  "  Unica 
semper    avis.     To    my    countrimen    of    the 
Namptwiche     in     Cheshire."     One     of     the 
stanzas  underneath  is  as  follows  : — 
Which  when  I  wayed,  the  riewe  and  eke  the  Guide? 
I  thought  vppon  your  towne  destroyed  by  fire  : 
And  did  in  minde,  the  new  NAMPWICHE  behoulde, 
A  spectacle  for  anie  mans  desire  : 

Whose  buildings  braue,  where  cinders  weare  but 
late, 

Did  represente  (methought)  the  Phoenix  fate. 

In  the  notes,  p.  372,  the  editor  says  : — 

"As  we  have  seen  in  the  Introductory  disserta- 
tion, it  was  in  the  parish  of  Acton,  by  which  Nanf 
wich  is  nearly  surrounded,  that  Whitney  was  bom, 
yet  'the  Namptwiche'  is  a  term  which  compre- 
hends the  district  round,  and  the  people  truly  were 
the  poet's  '  countrimen.' " 

One  remembers  "  The  High,"  "  The 
Broad,"  and  "  The  Corn  "  at  Oxford. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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"  FASEOLE  "  :  "  FLAGEOLET,"  A  BEAN 
<10  S.  xii.  149,  233). — I  do  not  think  that 
faseole  is  the  ordinary  French  for  kidney 
beans.  I  have  a  chalet  in  France  this  year 
and  pur  French  cook  has  frequently  sent  us 
in  an  account  for  "  haricots  verts,"  which 
were  kidney  beans.  Besides,  in  the  market 
I  have  bought  that  excellent  vegetable 
under  the  name  of  "  haricots  verts." 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
"  flageolets "  ?  for  under  this  name  the 
French  cook  referred  to  Sent  us  in  some 
beans,  and  the  word  appeared  in  her  weekly 
account  of  purchases  ;  but  when  I  looked 
it  up  in  a  dictionary  of  repute,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  a  vegetable  in  any  of  the 
meanings  given.  How  comes  it  to  signify 
beans,  whether  of  kidney  or  haricot  variety  ? 
THOMAS  BRACKENBURY. 

Arthington  Vicarage,  Leeds. 

[Beaujean's  abridgment  of  Littre  (Hachette,  1875) 
includes,  besides  flageolet,  the  flute,  another  word, 
"Flageolet  (alteration  de  fageolet,  dim.  de  fageol, 
-du  lat.  phaseolus),  s.m.  Varie"te  de  haricots,  dite 
.aussi  nain  hatif  de  Laon."] 

MABY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  HER  CRUCIFIX 
(10  S.  xii.  208). — There  was  exhibited  at  the 
Tercentenary  Collection  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  Relics,  held  at  Peterborough  in  1887, 
the  gold 

"  rosary  and  crucifix  which  Queen  Mary  kept  until 
nearly  the  last  moment.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Countess  of  Arundel,  and  descended  to  the  Howards 
-of  Corby  Castle,  and  was  obtained  from  them  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is." 
It  was  lent  by  his  Grace  to  this  exhibition, 
and  also  to  the  Stuart  Exhibition  held 
.at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  London, 
in  1889.  An  engraving  of  the  relic  appeared 
in  The  Graphic  of  23  Feb.,  1889.  At  the 
Stuart  Exhibition  there  was  also  exhibited 
another  relic  described  as  a  "  crucifix  used 
by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  given  by  her  to  Sir  John  Thirnmelby." 
This  was  lent  by  Lady  Petre. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  FOUR   REGULAR   ORDERS   OF   MONKS  " 

.(10  S.  xii.  167).— Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  an 
absolutely  trustworthy  guide  in  regard  to 
questions  of  history  or  antiquities.  He 
was  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  but  far 
behind  our  own.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say 
what  he  meant  by  the  phrase  "  the  regular 
four  orders  of  monks."  In  the  last  years 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  date  of  '  Ivanhoe,' 
there  were  four  orders  of  monks,  and  at 
least  six  other  religious  orders,  who  all, 
of  course,  were  regular,  but  who,  much  as 
they  resembled  monks  in  some  particulars, 
were  not  monks,  because  their  rule  differed 


from  that  of  the  monks.  I  cannot  say 
confidently  that  no  writer  of  that  time  applies 
the  phrase  "  the  four  orders  "  to  the  monks, 
but  I  do  not  remember  having  met  with  it. 
At  a  later  time  it  was  very  frequent,  but 
always  in  reference  to  the  four  chief  orders 
of  friars,  the  Carmelites,  Augustinians, 
Dominicans  or  Jacobins,  and  Franciscans  or 
Minorites,  from  the  initials  of  whose  names 
profane  persons  called  the  houses  of  friars 
Cairn's  castles.  We  often  find  the  phrase 
"  the  four  orders  "  in  reference  to  the  friars 
in  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Prologue  to  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales  '  : 

A  frere  ther  was 

In  alle  the  ordres  foure  is  none  that  can 
So  muche  of  dalliaunce  and  fair  langage. 

In  the  Prologue  to  '  Piers  the  Plowman ' 
Langland  tells  us  that 

I  fonde  there  freris  '  alle  the  foure  ordres 
Preched  the  peple  '  for  profit  of  hemselven. 

Many  other  references  might  easily  be 
given  to  this  and  other  books.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  written  there  were  other 
orders  of  friars  in  existence  ;  and  in  the  last 
form  (what  Prof.  Skeat  calls  the  C  text) 
of  his  poem,  Langland  has  in  some  passages 
changed  the  phrase  into  "  the  five  orders." 
The  fifth  was  the  Crutched  Friars. 

.     F.  NEWMAN. 

V.  DE  Vos  (10  S.  xii.  127,  238). — I  fear 
that  my  query,  to  which  MR.  H.  D' ALTON 
ST.  CLARE  has  kindly  replied,  must  have 
been  lacking  in  lucidity.  The  picture  about 
which  I  inquired  was  bought  at  an  exhibi- 
tion in  Brussels  (in  1872)  of  the  works  of 
artists  then  living.  This  particular  work 
is  signed  with  unmistakable  distinctness 

V.  de  Vos  1871." 

Since  sending  my  query  I  have  seen  in  a 
private"  collection  in  Dublin  a  picture  of 
dogs  of  various  kinds,  apparently  by  the 
same  artist,  and  signed  "  V.  de  Vos  1866." 
The  owner  could  tell  me  nothing  about  the 
artist,  and  of  the  picture  no  more  than 
:hat  he  believed  that  he  had  bought  it  at 
Boulogne  about  forty  years  ago. 

L.  A.  W. 

"  GOOGLIE  "  :  CRICKET  SLANG  (10  S. 
xii.  110,  194). — It  seems  possible  that  the 

ugglie  "  mentioned  at  the  latter  refer- 
ence is  akin  to  the  "  jogill "  of  Gavin 
Douglas.  In  rendering  '  ^Eneid '  x.  383, 
where  the  spear  is  drawn  from  the  body 
I  Lagus,  the  translator  writes  :  "  Pallas 
t  joggly  t,  and  ^urth  drew  in  hy  "  ;  that  is, 
Pallas  shook  it  from  side  to  side  and  drew 
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it  back  in  haste.  This  meaning  of  the  word 
has  remained  in  use  in  Scotland  to  the 
present  time.  Anything  that  is  unsteady, 
shaky,  wavering,  is  said  to  be  "jogglie" 
or  "jooglie."  Tennant  ('  Anster  Fair,'  ii. 
22)  gives  his  ardent  lover  a  swaying,  tenta- 
tive style  of  gait  in  these  significant  terms  : — 
Joggling  at  each  wench's  side,  her  joe 
Cracks  many  a  rustic  joke,  his  pow'r  of  wit  to  show. 
Children  on  a  pile  of  brushwood  rejoice  in 
the  "jogglie"  character  of  their  temporary 
support,  their  feelings  being  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  inexperienced  stacker 
at  the  pinnacle  of  a  newly  risen  haycock.  In 


(this  word  sounds  less  harsh  than  fraud). 
No  English  publisher  in  1830  would  have 
put  his  name  to  the  book ;  still  less,  it 
appears  to  me,  would  an  American  pub^ 
lisher  in  puritan  New  York  of  those  ^ays. 

In  the  1842  edition  Ryall  has  placed  all 
the  foot-notes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
numbered  them.  There  are  493  ;  nearly 
every  note  quotes  an  authority  for  the  text. 

Whoever  the  author  was,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  vast  reading  ;  and  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  hundreds  of  books  he  quotes 
range  over  the  whole  of  English  literature, 


all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  suggestive    to    sav    nothing    of    classical    and    foreign 
of  trickery,  the  term  being  used  objectively,    authors. 

and  having  no  mental  reference  whatever.  In  the  preamble  he  says  that  his  rhapsody 
Jamieson  connects  it  with  "  E.  Teut.  was  composed  many  years  since, 
schockel-en,  vacillare,  from  schock-en,  to  "as  may  be  supposed  by  the  allusion  to  Master 
shake  ;  Su.-G.  shak-a,  id."  He  adds  that  Betty,  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  &c.  It  was  not  in- 
"some  derive  joggle  from  Isl.  jack-a,  con-  te"ded  f°r  the  press,  but  scribbled  merely  as  a 
tinuo  movere,  Sw.  juck-a,  agitari."  This  ^  the  nfeTZoTs"  '  '"  P  retirement,  far 

exposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scottish    T     Ai_-  7      •    0     -rr       ±   v    • 

practice  of  these  days.       THOMAS  BAYNE.        Is  ^is  another  supercherie?     If  not  living 

in  London,  he  must  have  had  access  to  a 

'THE    YAHOO'    (10    S     xii     130     177) larg°  library,  in  order  to  verify  his  quota- 

The  author  of  this  work  was  inquired  for  *ions'  ,He  must.  have  had  meaif>  Asides, 
in  1878  (5  S.  ix.  88),  when  I  wr6te  to  say  £°  P%for  *he  Fating,  which  is  done  in  the 
(x.  239)  that  it  was  advertised  as  by  the  beautlful  style  of  English  books  of  those 


N'S  transcript  of  the  note  that 
aged    97,    was     the   author 


by 

author   of    '  The   Great   Dragon   Cast  *Out,' 
a  piece  of  information  I  think  I  must  have 

found  in  Holyoake    and  Ry all's  paper  The  f 

Movement    (referred    to    in    the    Holyoake  !not  that  he  ™te  ^  at  th^  ^l*  i 

bibliography   of  Mr.   C.   W.   F.   Goss,    1908  lnterestlng ;     b^   who    was   he  ?     Surely   a 

p.  55)                                                                         '  person    who    composed    with    such    facility 

'  All  my  life  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  finding  SffU^SP    published    many    other    works, 

out  who  the  author  of  '  The  Yahoo  '  was!  ?f  '  The  Great  Dra?°n  Cf  V°Ut'   a*tnbu^d 

though   I  never  saw  the  book  itself  ontti  *°    ***     same    author'    X    know    absolutely 

lately.     I   have   now   looked   at   it   for   the  I  n°ihm? 
purpose  of  this  reply. 


To   call    *  The   Yahoo '    "  the   most   out- 
liTl873  l"^oteJrto  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  I  ^eous  P16?6  ?f   blasphemy  ever  printed" 

and    among    other    questions    I    asked    him    ?   a   ™er?   Bookseller  s   puff.     Blasphemous 

if  he  knew  the  name  of  the  author,  but  he  Kcertamlv  1S'  but  nfar1^  evftfv 

did  not  take  any  notice  of  this  question.  ^en    fr^m    S°^ 

Our  National  Library  has  two  editions  :    jf1     "?    Hyron, 

New   York,    1830,    and   London,    M.    Byall,    ?ave 

1842.      An«f^ov     ic,     ^,-,, ;„      T ij^^  I  nave  not 


before  m 


Voltaire,    &c.     I 
any    allusion    I 

'vy          %>VAAV>L         JJV^J.XV«,V^iJ.j  -»I.  1    I     \    fill,       I1_  j  llf*  •  il 

Another     is     given     in     Leypoldt's 
4  American    Catalogue,'     1880,    p.     827,     as 

published     by     Mendhum,     a     well-known  I      JOHN    BOSSOM,     COOK     OF     UNIVERSITY 
publisher  of  advanced  works.  COLLEGE,   OXFORD   (10  S.   xii.    150,    196). — 

The  National  Library  only  acquired  their    In  the  Rev.  John  Griffiths' s  '  Index  to  Wills 


pp.  xxvm,  136,  and  errata;  and  by  great  stated  to  have  been  proved  25  April,  1732. 
good  fortune  is  in  the  original  boards  just  A  perusal  of  the  document  will  no  doubt 
as  issued.  From  this  cover  and  the  style  give  some  information  to  F.  DE  H.  L.  The 
the  print  and  general  get-up  I  am  satisfied  wills  themselves  are  at  Oxford*  In  the 
that  the  book  is  an  English  publication,  and  preface  information  is  given  as  to  who  were 
the  American  imprint  is  English  supercherie  I  entitled  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the 
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University,  amongst  them  "  alle  Catours 
(caterers),  Manciples,  Spencers  (stewards), 
Cokes,"  and  many  others.  All  who  had 
the  privileges  wrere  necessarily  liable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  in  testa- 
mentary matters.  E.  A.  FRY. 
124,  Chancery  Lane. 

"  MATTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN  " 
(10  S.  xii.  47,  95,  154,  218). — The  best  infor- 
mation as  to  this  old  prayer  is  that  given 
in  the  report  from  Edward  Feild  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  on  the  state  of  parochial  education 
in  his  diocese,  printed  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Society,  1841, 
pp.  124-6  ;  see  also  p.  164,  Appendix  No.  4. 

See  further  1  S.  xi.  206  ;  xii.  206,  and 
*  Nursery  Rhymes '  in  the  General  Index 
to  the  First  Series.  G.  A.  M. 

HARVEST  SUPPER  SONGS  (10  S.  xii.  30,  71, 
137,  237). — In  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  the  26th  of 
April,  1873  (4  S.  xi.  341),  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  heard  the  song  "  Then  drink,  boys, 
drink  !  "  at  a  harvest  supper  at  Sawston, 
near  Cambridge,  any  one  spilling  the  ale 
being  liable  to  the  penalty  referred  to  in  the 
song.  The  supper  at  which  I  was  present 
was  in  September,  1851,  and  I  sang  two 
songs,  one  being 

Harvest  Home,  Harvest  Home, 

Welcome  fruits  of  labour. 

The  farmer's  mother  was  very  deaf,  and  he 
kept  calling  out,  "  Please  sing  it  louder, 
Master  John  ;  mother  can't  hear."  I  have 
often  laughed  since  at  the  efforts  I  made 
to  please  the  good-natured  man. 

This  was  in  the  Exhibition  year,  and  my 
father  would  post  letters  to  me  from  the 
building  ;  but  unfortunately  I  have  not 
preserved  ths  envelopes  with  the  postmark. 
Perhaps  other  contributors  have  been  more 
careful.  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
querist,  MR.  ARTHUR  TROWER,  to  the 
existence  of  the  Folk-Song  Society,  founded 
in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  recording  anc 
publishing  English  traditional  music.  Its 
Journal,  of  which  thirteen  parts  have 
already  appeared,  contains  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  folk-songs  transcribed  from  the 
lips  of  country  singers,  and  furnished  by  the 
Editing  Committee  with  valuable  notes  anc 
references  to  enable  the  student  to  trace 
their  history  and  development  so  far  as 
they  are  known.  Lists  of  the  chief  works 
on  the  subject  are  given  in  part  6,  p.  61 
part  11,  p.  144;  and  part  13,  p.  319.  The 
first  four  songs  in  part  3  were  said  by  the 


inger  to  have  been  sung  especially  at 
Sussex  harvest  suppers,  and  other  harvest 
ongs  from  the  same  county  will  be  found 
n  Miss  Broad  wood's  '  Sussex  Songs ' 
Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co.)  and  Barrett's 
English  Folk-Songs  '  (Novello). 

I  Should  like  to  suggest  to  your  readers- 
.hat  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  old  songs  and  ballads,  but  have 
not  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  record 
hem,  might  often  aid  the  work  of  collecting 
y  communicating  to  the  Society  the  names 
and  addresses  of  singers.  The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary is  Mrs.  Walter  Ford,  19,  Berners  Street  r 

.  W.  PERCY  MERRICK. 

Elvetham,  Shepperton. 

The  verse  as  given  at  the  last  reference  is 
the  same  as  that  I  heard  first  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  After  the  harvest  was  "  well 
mown  "  or  "  well  shown  "  (that  is,  mowrt 
with  the  scythe  or  shorn  with  the  sickle) 
ame  the  harvest  supper  for  the  men — a 
tempting  and  well-spread  board,  with  plenty 
of  strong  "  yale."  This  was  either  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house,  or  in  one  of  the  barns 
made  ready  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  a  fixed  time  for  supper,  and 
long  before  that  guests  were  at  the  door, 
but  none  entered  until  the  headman  came 
to  lead  them  to  the  feast.  The  seats  filled, 
with  the  farmer  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  headman  at  the  foot,  a  grace  was  said 
or  sung — 

We  thank  the  Lord,  &c.  ; 

and  then  the  "  aitin'  "  began,  the  servings 
of  beef  and  plum  pudding  being  inost 
generous,  with  beer — a  less  strong  home- 
brew, generally  made  for  the  occasion. 
The  "  aitin'  "  over,  the  "  drinkin'  "  began. 
Each  mug  was  filled  by  the  servers,  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  headman  arose, 
and  with  him  the  whole  company.  Then, 
raising  his  mug  or  glass,  the  headman  gave 
the  toast  : — 

Here 's  a  health  unto  our  master,  &c. 
Each    guest    then    drained    or    drank    part 
of    his    mugful,    and    before    sitting    down 
joined  in  the  chorus, 

Then  drink,  boys,  drink  ! 

finishing  with  "Hip,  hip,  huzza!"  three 
times,  with  "  one  more  for  the  missus  anT 
childeren."  More  drinking  with  songs  and 
snatches  of  song  followed,  all  the  company 
joining  in  a  lusty 

Wey  won't  goo  whom  till  mornin', 
Till  dayleet  doe?  appear  ! 

When  the  candles  died  out  one  by  one  they 
had  to  go,  though  neither  ready  nor  willing.. 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
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'  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  '  (10  S.  xii. 
228). — Being,  like  MBS.  CLAY  FINCH,  one 
of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
ontitled  to  claim  Gundrada  as  an  ancestress, 
may  I  say  that  I  had  occasion  some  time 
ago  to  read  the  article  in  question  at  the 
British  Museum  ?  It  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  have  a  copy  made.  In  a  lengthy 
statement  of  21  pages  Freeman  withdraws 
all  that  he  had  previously  proved  as  to 
the  origin  of  Gundrada,  and  shows  that  she 
was  not  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  that  he  does  not  know  whose 
daughter  she  was.  In  these  circumstances 
Gundrada  as  an  ancestress  may  be  dis- 
regarded, and  it  will  be  better  to  begin  the 
pedigree  with  her  husband  William  de 
Warenne,  first  Earl  of  Surrey.  As  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  William  the 
Conqueror  as  an  ancestor,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Gundrada' s  son  William  de 
Warenne,  2nd  Earl  of  Surrey,  married 
Elizabeth  or  Isobel,  granddaughter  of 
Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  through  whom 
a  descent  from  Charlemagne  may  be  made 
out,  if  desired. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  there  is  an 
article  on  Gundrada  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  which  no  doubt  might 
be  consulted  at  Shrewsbury  or  Chester. 

M. 

SNAKE  COMMITTING  SUICIDE  (10  S.  xii. 
228). — When  in  Florida  some  years  ago, 
I  was  one  day  talking  to  a  man  at  work  in 
our  garden,  when  a  snake  glided  across  the 

frass  in  front  of  us  and  fiercely  raised  its 
ead.  To  make  it  do  this  again,  the  man 
poked  it  gently  with  his  rake.  The  snake 
tried  to  slip  out  of  sight,  but  the  man 
kept  following  it.  Suddenly  it  appeared  to 
go  into  convulsions,  contorting  and  looping 
its  body  in  a  horrible  manner,  and  throwing 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  into  the  air. 
These  struggles  gradually  became  weaker, 
.and  in  a  few  moments,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, the  snake  was  dead.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  man,  "  it  has  bitten  itself  because  I 
frightened  it."  I  hardly  believed  him,  but, 
on  skinning  the  creature,  found  the  bite 
near  the  backbone,  and  the  skin  perforated 
where  the  two  fangs  had  pierced  it. 

W.  M.  E.  F. 

I  have  seen  a  shrimp  commit  suicide. 
In  a  circular  glass  table  aquarium  in  Port- 
land Road,  N.W.,  were  a  pair  of  hippocampi, 
•or  sea-horses,  with  a  supply  of  live  shrimps, 
which  they  killed  by  electricity.  They 
tied  their  tails  together,  and  one  touched 
the  shrimp's  head  and  the  other  the  shrimp's 


tail  with  their  snouts.  A  sound  like  a 
watch-tick,  and  a  minute  flash  of  light  like 
striking  a  match,  produced  instant  death. 
A  shrimp  who  was  being  pursued  Swam 
round  and  round  the  aquarium  in  terror, 
and  at  last  jumped  out  on  to  the  table,  dead 
with  fright.  WALTER  SCARGILL. 

STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  (10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  234).— 
The  tower  at  Edge  Hill  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent alludes  was  built  by  Sanderson 
Miller,  Esq.  (1716-80).  His  lineal  descend- 
ant is  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  Vicar  of 
Radway,  author  of  an  important  work  on 
the  parishes  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcester- 
shire. Much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning Sanderson  Miller  and  his  buildings 
is  found  in  an  article  on  '  Edge  Hill '  con- 
tributed to  The  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
October,  1907,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Huttoii, 
B.D.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

The  tower  on  Edgehill  referred  to  by 
MR.  WILMOT  CORFIELD  is  still  in  situ.  It 
was  erected  about  1750  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
Radway  Grange,  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  centre  of  the  royalist  army  was  posted. 
There  are  tea-gardens  at  its  foot,  and  the 
place  is  a  favourite  resort  for  picnic  parties. 

In  Radway  Park  is  a  graceful  obelisk 
which  likewise  has  no  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  the  Civil  War.  The  latter  monu- 
ment, I  believe,  was  set  up  to  commemorate 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Miller 
family  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  sham  castle  on  Edgehill  dates  from 
a  period  when  such  counterfeit  "  triumphs 
of  time  "  were  in  fashion.  H.  G.  ARCHER. 

CHINESE  PROVERB  IN  BURTON'S  '  ANA- 
TOMY '  (10  S.  xi.  168). — In  Haiton's  '  His- 
toire  Orientale,  ou  des  Tartares,'  originally 
composed  in  1307,  we  read  : — 

"Les  hommes  de  ce  pais  [China]  sont  tres  vifs 
et  tres  penetrans,  et  pleines  de  finesse.  C'est 
pourquoi  ils  meprisent  dans  tous  les  arts  et  dans 
toutes  les  sciences  les  autres  nations,  se  disant  les 
seuls  capables,  qui  aient  deux  yeux  :  que  les  Latins 
ne  voient  que  d'un  seul  ceil,  et  que  toutes  les  autres 
sont  aveugles " — Chap  i.  col.  1  in  Pierre  Ber- 
geron's '  Voyages,'  a  la  Haye,  1735. 

In  Josafa  Barbaro's  '  Travels  to  Tana  and 
Persia  during  Sixteen  Years  from  1436 ' 
(in  Ramusio,  '  Navigation!  e  Viaggi,'  Venetia, 
1588,  vol.  i.  fol.  103c)  the  saying  is  ascribed 
to  the  Celestials  thus  :  "  We  Chinese  have 
two  eyes,  you  Franks  one  eye,  but  the 
Tartars  none." 

As  far  as  my  limited  reading  goes,  not  a 
single  native  authority  I  have  met  owns  the 
thought  to  be  indigenous.  However,  that 
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some  Chinese  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  familiar  with  this  sort  of  comparison 
is  manifest  in  Sii  Chang-Chi's  '  Remonstrances 
against  Christianity,'  1639.  In  the  third 
took  of  this  polemical  collection  we  find  the 
following  passage  written  by  the  Rationalist 
Su  Kua-Fu  : — 

"When  in  the  period  of  Wan-Li  (1573-1620),  the 
Christian  missionaries  entered  our  empire,  our  wise 
men  rightly  foresaw  what  evil  their  preachings 
would  bring  about,  protested  against  their  works 
with  much  ardour,  and  eventually  drove  them 
beyond  our  frontiers.  And  now  why  do  they  come 
in  again?  They  do  so  because  at  the  present  time 
our  people  are  neglecting  the  question  completely, 
never  suspect  their  odious  intentions,  and  have 
most  of  them  forgotten  all  those  denunciatory 
writings  of  those  wise  men.  This  state  of  things 
makes  the  barbarians  say  to  one  another  in  triumph  : 
'  Our  Western  region  is  endowed  with  four  eyes ; 
the  Japanese  have  three  eyes  (for  they  have  success- 
fully eradicated  Christianity  from  among  them- 
selves by  twice  massacring  the  missionaries),  the 
Chinese  two  eyes  (as  they  tolerate  them  with 
perfect  indifference),  and  the  Philippine  Islanders 
no  eye  (because  they  have  forfeited  their  land  and 
independence  by  conversion).' "  —  Quotation  in 
Takata's  '  Shooku  Hikki,'  completed  c.  1845, 
torn.  Ixxxv.  p.  390,  ed.  1907. 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

ARMS  ON  A  BRASS  (10  S.  xii.  209). — These 
are  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hyde 
Cassan  (1789-1841),  Vicar  of  Bruton  and  of 
Wyke  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  his 
wife  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ireland.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Cassan 
of  Sheffield  in  the  Queen's  County  (see 
Burke's  '  Commoners,'  i.  648-50). 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon,  Celbridge. 

ABBOTS  OF  EVESHAM  (10  S.  xii.  28,  78, 
154). — My  list  of  58  abbots  was  supplied 
to  me  by  a  clergyman  of  Evesham  (I  pre- 
sume the  rector  or  vicar)  many  years  ago, 
and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  retained  his 
name. 

I  think  the  date  given  for  No.  16,  Kynach, 
was  in  the  ninth  century,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  a  date,  or  an  approximate  one,  can 
be  found.  J.  K. 

ST.  DTJNSTAN'S-IN-THE-WEST:  ITS  CLOCKS 
(10  S.  xii.  49). — A  view  of  the  clock  and 
figures,  engraved  on  steel  by  J.  B.  Allen 
after  T.  H.  Shepherd,  is  in  my  possession. 
It  appeared,  I  think,  in  '  London  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century'  or  'Metropolitan  Im- 
provements,' two  serial  works  produced  by 
Shepherd  early  last  century,  which  had  an 
extensive  sale.  WM.  JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


REV.  T.  WATSON  WARD  (10  S.  xii.  228).— 
A  son  of  this  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Davis  Ward,  was  Vicar  of  Felmersham, 
Beds.  He  died  in  1839  at  Exmouth,  and 
a  small  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  in  Felmersham  Church  commemorates 
him.  This  I  often  saw  when  taking  the 
duty  there  many  years  ago.  The  living 
is  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Mr.  Ward's  will  (P.C.C.),  dated  16  Qct.r 
1824,  contains  no  family  references.  By  it 
he  left  all  he  died  possessed  of  to  a  stranger 
— Henry  Davis  of  Sharnbrook,  Beds.  The 
inference  is  that  he  left  no  widow  or  descend- 
ants. L.  R.  O. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  :  SUSPENSION  OF 
SPECIE  PAYMENT  (10  S.  xii.  205). — In 
reference  to  the  communication  of  MR, 
ABRAHAMS,  I  may  mention  that  I  gave  & 
reprint  of  the  entire  broadside  in  '  Rariora,' 
iii.  150  from  a  fine  copy  in  my  collection, 
and  that  I  thus  alluded  to  its  remarkable 
rarity  :  "  There  must  be  many  copies  of  this 
proclamation  in  existence,  but  I  find  no 
notice  of  one  in  any  of  the  public  libraries." 
J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

BAGNIGGE  HOUSE  (10  S.  xi.  385  ;  xii.  192). 
— MR.  MACMICHAEL  states  at  the  latter 
reference  that  Punch  gave  in  1833  a  humorous- 
account  of  the  Wells,  with  woodcuts.  May 
I  point  out  that  Punch  was  not  in  existence 
until  some  years  later  ?  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Lives  of  the  Hanoverian  Queens  of  England.  By 
Alice  Drayton  Greenwood,  Vol.  I.  (Bell  & 
Sons.) 

IT  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  James  L,  whose  queen  claimed 
Denmark  for  her  native  land,  all  the  English 
sovereigns  from  Richard  II.  till  the  revolution 
of  1688  obtained  their  wives  from  their  own 
country,  from  France,  the  Spanish  Peninsula y 
or  Italy — the  Teutonic  element  being  almost 
entirely  absent.  Anne  of  Cleves  certainly  came 
under  the  last-named  definition,  but  she  can 
hardly  be  seriously  considered.  A  change, 
however,  from  the  usual  procedure  ensued  on 
the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  The 
succession  of  George  1.  to  the  English  throne 
inaugurated  a  continuous  line  of  Teutonic  con- 
sorts, which  remained  unbroken  until  the  marriage 
of  our  present  King  to  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark. 

In    her    '  Lives    of    the    Queens    of    England  * 
Misa  Strickland  did  not  deal  with  the  biographies 
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of  the  German  queens,  on  the  very  proper  ground 
that  the  materials  for  a  serious  and  impartial 
review  were  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  We 
quote  the  present  author  : — 

"  That  barrier  no  longer  exists  ;  rather  the 
flood  of  information  poured  forth  in  published 
memoirs  and  correspondence,  together  with 
the  stores  available  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  render  the  bio- 
grapher's task  that  of  selection  from  embar- 
rassing riches.  All  that  the  present  writer  can 
lay  claim  to  is  to  have  endeavoured  to  select 
from  the  most  trustworthy  of  reprinted  sources 
and  the  most  promising  of  the  unprinted  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  evidence  upon  the  character 
and  activities  of  these  five  German  princesses." 

The  volume  under  review  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  these  biographies,  and  is  concerned  with 
only  the  first  two,  viz.,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle, 
and  Caroline  of  Ansbach,  the  wives  respectively 
of  George  I.  and  George  II. 

Although  Sophia  Dorothea  was  actually  wife 
to  George  I.  she  was  never  introduced  by  him 
as  Queen  Consort ;  in  fact,  she  never  set  foot  in 
this  country.  At  the  tune  of  the  accession  of 
George  she  was  immured  at  Ahlden,  where  no 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  was  allowed, 
and  from  which  only  death  released  her.  The 
inclusion  of  her  biography  in  this  series  is  more 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  she  was  the 
ancestress  of  the  succeeding  royal  house. 

The  tragic  history  of  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
Celle  is  dealt  with  in  detail.  We  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  amount  of  direct  evidence  which  ultimately 
consigned  the  lady  to  a  lifelong  imprisonment 
and  doomed  her  lover  to  a  mysterious  end. 
That  she  was  foolish  and  wayward  is  certain, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  proof  that  her  character 
was  vicious.  The  neglect  and  eventual  hatred 
of  her  husband  were  undoubtedly  contributory 
causes  for  her  dallying  with  Konigsmarck. 

To  estimate  exactly  the  extent  of  her  folly  and 
guilt,  if  guilt  it  was,  is  difficult,  even  with  the 
sources  of  information  which  have  now  been  laid 
open.  Weighing  the  incidents  set  down  in  care- 
ful detail,  the  reader  must  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  extent  of  the  intrigue  between 
the  ill-starred  pair.  That  such  an  intrigue  did 
exist  is  undoubted  ;  that  it  should  have  existed  is 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  Sophia  Dorothea 
was  born  and  educated  in  a  species  of  hot-house 
elegance  which  accorded  ill  with  the  coarse 
animalism  evident  in  her  lover. 

Contemporary  opinion  on  the  subject  of  her 
guilt  appeared  to  be  evenly  divided,  but  most 
people  were  at  one  in  condemning  the  brutal 
callousness  of  George  himself  as  the  author  of 
the  murder  of  Konigsmarck  and  the  life-long 
imprisonment  of  his  unhappy  wife,  both  con- 
demned without  adequate  trial.  The  author 
quotes  a  letter  written  by  Cressett,  the  British 
agent  at  Celle  : — 

"  Connegsmarck's  commerce  with  our  Electoral 
Princess  is  now  all  come  out,  and  it  is  murder  as 
bad  as  that  of  his  brother's  upon  poor  Mr.  T. 
(Mr.  Thynne,  murdered  in  London  by  the  bravos 
of  the  elder  Count  Konigsmarck).  Connegsmarck's 
papers  have  all  been  seized,  and  the  Princess 
and  her  letters  discovered.  She  is  undone,  and 
her  father  and  mother  will  hardly  outlive  the 
disgrace.  I  am  in  their  confidence,  and  comfort 


them  all  I  can,  you  may  be  sure,  for  better 
Princes  or  people  there  cannot  be  on  earth." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  catastrophe,  its  fatal  termination 
and  the  aftermath,  the  figure  of  George  stands 
out  in  a  most  unenviable  light : — 

"  Not  only  did  George  destroy  all  the  authentic 
papers  of  the  trial,  but  he  and  his  ministers  sought 
out  every  document  bearing  upon  it  for  similar 
destruction.  Whatever  these  letters  contained 
which  the  ducal  agents  found  in  Konigsmarck '» 

apartments,  they  seem  now  lost  for  ever 

No  evidence  was  to  remain  which  could  consoli- 
date the  special  account  agreed  upon  by  the 
Court  and  Ministry  of  Hanover.  .  .  .The  mean 
vindictiveness  of  George  I.  refused  to  allow  either 
her  name  or  her  mother's  to  be  inscribed  on  their 
coffins,  far  less  in  the  church  above." 

After  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  English 
throne,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  en- 
deavours would  be  made  to  preserve  at  least 
an  outward  show  of  cordiality  towards  his  family, 
in  particular  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Such 
attempts  were,  however,  of  a  perfunctory  charac- 
ter, and  the  ultimate  open  quarrel  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  culminating  by  order  of  the  King, 
in  the  separation  for  years  of  the  Prince  and  his; 
children,  caused  a  terrible  scandal. 

The  death  of  George  I.  and  the  accession  of 
George  II.  brought  to  the  front  of  high  politics 
a  personage  who  was  destined  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  hold  almost  uninterrupted  sway  over 
the  monarch  and  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
people.  Caroline  of  Ansbach  had  early  in  her 
married  life,  whilst  yet  the  succession  of  the- 
Hanoverian  dynasty  was  by  no  means  a  certainty, 
realized  her  position  and  the  responsibilities 
entailed  thereby,  and  had  endeavoured  by  the 
utmost  means  in  her  power  to  qualify  herself 
for  the  high  station  which  she  rightly  anticipated 
she  would  occupy.  Her  prevailing  character- 
istic was  an  even  temper  combined  with  great 
tact.  This  was  most  in  evidence  in  her  dealing 
with  her  husband.  George  II.  cordially  disliked: 
being  dictated  to  by  any  one,  and  yet  was  most 
effectually  ruled  by  the  Queen,  and  to  the  last 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  but  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  resourceful  wife,  ably  assisted 
by  the  wise  if  unscrupulous  Walpole. 

The  author  sums  up  the  Queen's  methods  as 
follows  : — 

"  By  whatever  means  she  succeeded,  her  suc- 
cess was  a  national  blessing.  Caroline  understood 
England  well  enough  to  see  that  the  position  of 
her  family  was  not  yet  established  there.. 
Precious  years  had  been  wasted  during  the  last 
reign,  and  the  forces  of  disorder  were  so  active 
that  order,  and  its  attendant  prosperity,  could 
only  be  got  by  maintaining  Walpole  and  Walpole's 
rigidly  peaceful  policy." 

We  commend  the  book  as  an  impartial  review^ 
by  a  thorough  historian  of  Court  life  concerning 
which  there  has  not  hitherto  been  too  much  in- 
formation available.  Hervey's  memoirs,  spoilt 
by  his  bias  against  George  II.  and  Queen 
Caroline,  are  not  particularly  trustworthy  ; 
but  the  present  work,  being  written  in  an  easy 
anecdotal  manner,  should  prove  acceptable  to 
readers  whose  tastes  Incline  them  to  the  study 
of  an  interesting  and  somewhat  obscure  phase  o£ 
the  Georgian  era. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. —OCTOBER. 

MESSRS.  BROWNE  &  BROWNE'S  Newcastle  Cata- 
logue 95  opens  with  a  rare  portrait  of  General 
Wolfe.  It  is  whole-length,  and  represents  him  in 
undress  uniform,  pointing  with  his  right  arm,  the 
attack  pri  the  Heights  shown  in  the  background, 
mezzotint  by  Houston  after  Schaak  from  a  draw- 
ing by  H.  Smith,  size  of  plate  14  in.  by  10  in.,  circa 
1759,  in  a  contemporary  wood  frame,  251.  There  is 
also  an  old  print  of  Canadian  Indians,  1841,  51.  5s. 
Under  Costume  is  Jefferys's  'Collection,'  4  vols., 
folio,  half-calf,  Boydell,  1799,  51.  10s.  There  is  the 
first  edition  of  Fox's  '  Battle-Door,'  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  including  the  first  leaf  of  errata,  the  slip 
issued  subsequently,  "More  errors  espied  since," 
rarely  found,  and  pasted  on  the  verso  of  the  last 
leaf  a  very  rare  additional  slip  signed  G.  F.,  relating 
to  the  Pope's  pride  in  using  "  You  to  one,"  small 
folio,  original  sheep,  221.  10s.  Markham's  'The 
English  Husbandman,'  the  complete  book,  1635,  is 
151.  Under  Scott  is  a  complete  set  of  first  editions, 
74  vols.,  contemporary  half-calf,  1814-33,  50/.  The 
first  edition  of  'Tristram  Shandy,'  9  vols.,  12mo, 
original  calf,  1760-67,  is  201.  There  is  a  list  under 
America.  The  first  folio  edition  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
1652,  is  4/.  4s. ;  a  large-paper  set  of  "Books  about 
Books,"  6  vols.,  half- vellum,  1893,  11.  10-s. ;  a  set  of 
Dibdin's  'Bibliographical  Decameron,'  and  other 
works,  8  vols.,  full  rich  brown  russia,  elaborately 
tooled,  1817-22,  211.  ;  and  the  second  edition  of 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  2  vols.,  F.  Newbery, 
1766,  51.  5s. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Price  Current 
697  opens  with  a  set  of  The  Athenceum,  complete 
from  its  beginning  in  1828  to  the  end  of  1901,  in- 
cluding the  advertisements,  118  vols., 421.  There  is 
a  section  devoted  to  Alp  and  Hill-Lore.  Under 
Drama  is  an  extensive  collection  of  biographies  and 
books,  79  vols.,  newly  and  uniformly  bound  in  half- 
morocco,  1790-1895,  551.  In  the  long  list  under 
Greater  London  we  find  Faulkner's  'Chelsea,' 
1810,  6^.  6s. ;  Dixon's  'Her  Majesty's  Tower,' 4  vols., 
half-morocco,  1869-71,  II.  12s.  Gd.  (to  this  a  note  is 
appended  that  Dixon  "  was  the  means  of  getting  it 
[the  Tower]  opened  for  the  first  time  free  to  the 
public,"  a  fact  likely  to  be  forgotten) ;  Princess 
Liechtenstein's  'Holland  House,'  with  the  fine 
series  of  photographic  plates,  original  half-morocco, 
1874,  3£.  15s. ;  Pugin  and  Rowlandson's  '  Microcosm 
of  London,'  3  vols.,  1811,  24/.  ;  and  Smith's 

*  Antiquities  of  Westminster,'  21.  10s.     Other  works 
include  an  original  subscription  copy  of  Lodge's 

*  Portraits,'  some  plates  slightly  foxed,  but  brilliant 
proof    impressions    on     India    paper,    calf    extra, 
with    the     arms     of     the    Marquis     of    Stafford, 
1821-34,   31/.    10s.  ;    and    a    choice    copy    of    the 
rare    first    edition    of     Montaigne,     folio,    green 
morocco,  1603,  65^.     There  is  a  beautiful  copy  (with 
the  plates   "  d^couvertes ")   of  Montesquieu's   'Le 
Temple  de  Gnide,'  large  paper,  with  a  duplicate 
set  of  the  10  engravings,  proofs  before  all  letters, 
imp.   8vo,   sumptuously  bound  in  crushed  levant, 
1772,  75L    This  copy  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  106/.    A 
large-paper  copy  of  Hodgson's  '  Northumberland,' 
6  vols.,  is  36^.;  and  a  set  of  'British Poets,'  Sharpe's 
collection,  including  the  translations  and  Johnson's 
'Lives,'  116  yolsu,  morocco  extra,  18/.  18s.    Under 
Shakespeare  is  a  choice  set,  including  fourth  edition 
with  life  by  Reed,  Malone's  '  Supplement,'  Deuce's 
'  Illustrations,'  and  Harding's  '  Shakespeare  Illus- 
trated,' together  23  vols.,  bound  by  Lewis  in  olive 


morocco,  from  the  library  of  Theodore  Williams, 
with  his  crest,  1791-1807,  80^.  Under  Scott  is  a  set 
of  first  editions  (except  '  Guy  Mannering,'  vol.  ii., 
second  edition,  and  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' 
1st  Series,  third  edition),  74  vols.,  new  half-morocco 
extra,  Edinburgh,  1814-32,  6QL 

Messrs.  Henry  Young  &  Sons'  Liverpool  List 
CCCC1V.  contains  Higden's  '  Polycronicon,'  trans- 
lated by  Trevisa,  printed  in  fine  Tudor  black- 
letter,  old  russia,  rare,  1527,  36^. ;  a  choice  set 
of  the  early  Spenser  folios,  4  vols.,  in  beautiful 
morocco  binding,  45/.  ;  and  an  Indian  Manu- 
script, 'Bhagavad  Gita,'  written  in  Sanskrit 
on  251  leaves  of  native  paper,  each  page  enclosed 
in  a  floral  border  of  different  design,  and 
illustrated  by  19  full-page  miniatures  and  85  small 
miniatures,  seventeenth  century,  151.  15s.  Under 
Charles  I.  is  a  collection  of  five  tracts  dealing  with 
his  trial  and  execution,  1648-9,  51.  5s. ;  under  Byron 
the  original  issue  of  the  1839  edition,  extra-illus- 
trated, 8  vols.,  full  red  morocco,  121.  12s. ;  and 
under  Boswell  a  catalogue  of  his  library,  sold  by 
auction  in  1825,  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
and  price  of  each  lot,  51.  5s.  There  is  also  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  2  vols.,  calf,  1791, 
U.  15s.  Under  Wales  is  Fenton's  '  Tour  through 
Pembrokeshire,'  extra-illustrated,  2  vols.,  russia, 
1810,  18/.  18s.  Under  Tennyson  are  first  and  early 
edition?.  The  rare  original  edition  of  Cardinal 
Pole's  'Pro  Ecclesiasticse  Unitatis  Defensione,' 
printed  at  Rome  by  Bladus,  circa  1536,  small  folio, 
is  151.  15s.  Pole  promised  Henry  VIII.  that  this 
work  should  not  be  published,  and  he  printed  only 
a  few  copies  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  on  the  subject.  Pole 
rigidly  suppressed  the  work.  The  King  offered 
50,000  crowns  for  his  head,  and  arrested  his  mother 
and  brother,  and  had  them  executed.  Lowndes 
states  that  only  two  large-paper  copies  are  known, 
the  Grenville  and  the  Crawford.  The  British 
Museum  was  without  a  copy  until  the  acquisition 
of  the  Grenville  collection.  This  copy,  which  is  on 
large  and  thick  paper,  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  original  owner. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


We,  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerj 
Lane,  E.G. 

W.  H.  JEWITT  ("'le'  in  Place-Names").— The 
subject  has  recently  been  discussed  at  length  :  see 
10  S.  xi.  201,  270,  291,  356,  415,  451. 

R.  A.  H.  U.  ("Cold  Harbour  ").—  This  has  also 
been  fully  discussed  in  'N.&Q.';  see  9  S.  i.  17,  50, 
73,  373,  457 ;  viii.  376. 
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MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent   post  free    to    any  part   of  the    World  on    application, 


CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OF    ESPECIAL    RARITY    AND    INTEREST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PURCHASED. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,    W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIR. 


L.  C.  BRAUNy 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Gross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOR  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,   London,  E.,   Eng. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &      CO., 

104,   CHARINO   CROSS   ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


CATALOGUE    (OCTOBEfl)    OF 

CURIOS  OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS; 

Pamphlets  relating  to  the  Darien  Expedition,  the  Union 
of  1707  and  other  Episodes  of  Scottish  History,  the  Cove- 
nanters, Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  <fec. ;  Tracts  by  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun ;  Books  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Scottish 
History,  Antiquities,  <fec.  ;  and  a  large  Collection  of  Works 
on  the  HISTORY  AND  ART  OF  PRINTING, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  CATALOGUES,  &c. 
Post  free  from     QjJQ       p       JQHNSTON, 

37,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MAC  MIL  LAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POKMS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 

'     cloth  " 


WRIGHT.     Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  21.  2s. 


box,  318.  6d.;  or 


*»*  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTABRIQIA      ILLTJSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGQAN  (1690).      A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.       Edited,    with   Introduction, 
by   J.    WILLIS    CLARK, 
bindings. 


Folio,  boards,  21.  2s.     And  in  various 


1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 

COMPLETION  OF  VOL.  VII.  (0,  P),  PRICE  £3  55. 

THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  Sir  JAMES   MURRAY.     Just    published.     A  Part.     PREMISAL— PYXIS.     15s. 
Also  a  Treble  Section,  PROPHESY-PYXIS.     7s.  Qd. 

Already  published :  A— ROMANITE,  S— SAUCE. 

DR.  BIRKBECK  HILL'S  JOHNSON 
AND  BOSWELL. 

13  vols.  cloth,  61.  net ;  quarter  roan,  11.  net.     (JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.     3  vols. 
LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     2  vols.     BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.     6  vols. ) 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  ;Jj 

With  2  Portraits.      Two  Volumes.      From  2s.   each.     On  Oxford  India  paper,  3s.  net  each,  or 
bound  together,  5s.  net.     (Oxford  Editions  of  Standard  Authors.) 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Vol.    I.    (1605-1650),   Vol.  II.  (1650-1685),  and  Vol.  III.   (1685-1700),  including  Index  to  the 
complete  Work.     5s.  net  each. 

HOBBES'S    LEVIATHAN. 

Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1651.     With  an  Essay  by  the  late  W.  G.  POGSON  SMITH. 
With  a  Facsimile  Frontispiece,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  II. 

By  R.  CRAWFURD.     With  a  Drawing  from  the  Effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey  reproduced  in 
Collotype,  and  4  other  Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS. 

By  CHARLES  FFOULKES.     With  a  Preface  by  Viscount  DILLON.     6s.  Qd.  net. 

[Immediately. 

THE  APOLOGIA  AND  FLORIDA 
OF  APULEIUS  OF  MADAURA. 

Translated  by  H.  E.  BUTLER.   3s.  6d.  net.    (Oxford  Library  of  Translations).     [Immediately. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  COMETS. 

Simply  told  for  General  Readers.      By  G.  F.  CHAMBERS.    8vo,  with  numerous  Plates  and 
other  Illustrations  (more  than  100  in  all),  6s.  net. 

CLARENDON  PRESS  CATALOGUE  (160  pages)  post  free  on  application. 
London  :    HENEY   FBOWDE,   Oxford    University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  October  2,  1909. 
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FOB, 


LJTEEAEY     MEN,    GENEEAL     EEADEES,    ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of,"— CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 

f  PRICE  FOURPENCE. 

N^O      302       r  TENTH  ~|         £>ATTTT?DAY       OfTORTCR     9       1909  -I  R^aiatered  as  a  Newspaper.    Entered  at 

LW.     OVA.     |_SERIES.J          K}AJ.U.K,UAI  ?      \J\j\.\JB&K,     O^      ±U\JO.          ~\      the  N.Y.P.O.  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

\.    Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  6d.  post  free. 

Telephones  :    (STRAND)  CENTRAL  1515.         (PICCADILLY)  MAYFAIR  3601. 
Telegraphic  Address  :   BOOKMEN,  LONDON.         Codes  :  UNICODE  and  A.  B.  C.,  Fifth  Edition.^ 

MESSRS.    HENRY    SOTHERAN    &    CO. 

are  at  all  times  prepared  to  buy  for  cash  large  or  small  collections  of 
Books,  Prints,  and  Autograph  MSS.,  or  to  value  the  same  for  Probate, 
or  for  Fire  Insurance  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Library  has  not  yet 
been  insured. 

It  often  happens  that  in  old  country  houses  there  are  Books  or 
Prints  which  have  lain  for  years  unused  and  unappreciated,  but  which 
might  yet  be— from  a  commercial  point  of  view — of  value  and 
importance. 

MESSRS.  SOTHERAN  are  ready  to  send  experienced  buyers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  view  such  Books,  and  to  give  the  best  advice 
respecting  them ;  and  any  purchases  they  might  make  would  be  removed 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  to  the  sellers. 

They  will  also  be  glad  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
re-binding  or  repairing  of  such  Books  in  the  Library  as  may  now  be 
in  a  dilapidated  state  through  age,  and  to  furnish  estimates  for  such 
work.  Indeed  in  connexion  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  a  Private 
Library  they  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  referred  to. 


140,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
37,         PICCADILLY,        W. 

Founded   in   Little  Tower  Street,   City,  in    1816. 
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TYPE- WRITING.— The  WEST  KENSINGTON 
OFFICES.   Authors'  MSS..  Translations, &c.    Legal  and  General 
Copying.     Private   Dictation    Room.       Circulars,    &c.,     duplicated. 
Lessons.     References.    Established  sixteen  years.-SIKES  &  SIKE8, 
223A,  Hammersmith  Road,  London,  W. 


BOOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS. 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


NOW  READY  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net. 

STUDIES     IN    THE     NEW     TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY  AND  PRACTICAL, 

Comprising  :— 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES  AND  MIRACLES  or  OUR  LORD. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  PLACES  NAMED. 
APPENDIX  ON  SOME  EUROPEAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

With  5  Maps. 

By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  King's  College,  London; 
Lay  Reader  in  the  Diocese  of  Southwark. 

"  Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  will  readily  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  help  in  this  handy  and  carefully  written  little  book. 

Guardian,  June  2, 1909. 

London : 
SAMUEL  BAQSTER  &  SONS.  LIMITED,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

SECOND  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Fourpence. 

"VTEW    TESTAMENT     CHRONOLOGY:    the 

JJN  Principal  Events  Recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Arranged 
under  their  Probable  Respective  Dates.  By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS.  LIMITED.  IS.  Paternoster  Row. 

HIKE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

J-  (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers, 
50.  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  E.G.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3«.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press.  Ltd..  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 


A  THEN^UM    PRESS.— JOHN    EDWARD 

X\.  FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Athenaeum,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.,  ifl 
prepared  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK,  NEWS, 
£nd  PERIODICAL  PRINTING.— 13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  E.G. 

THE       BOOKSELLERS'       PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded  1837. 
Patron-HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

Invested  Capital,  30,0001. 

A     UNIQUE     INVESTMENT 

Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants. 

A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  following  advantages  :— 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

THIRD.  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

FOURTH.  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots  Langley,  Hertford- 
shire) for  aged  Members,  with  garden  produce,  coal,  and  medical 
.attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTH.  A  contribution  towards  Funeral  expenses  when  it  is  needed. 

SIXTH.  All  these  are  available  not  for  Members  only,  but  also  for 
their  wives  or  widows  and  young  children. 

SEVENTH.  The  payment  of  the  subscriptions  confers  an  absolute 
right  to  these  benefits  in  all  cases  of  need. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  MR.  GEORGE 
J^ARNER,  28  Paternoster  Row.  E.G. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Ll  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  3d.  for  Six 
Months ;  or  20s.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  E.G. 


BOOKS    WANTED. 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN'S  NARRATIVE  OF 
JOURNEY  TO  THE  POLAR  SEA.  1837  edition ;  FROUDE'S 
'MARY  TUDOR'  (Vol.  V.  or  VI.  of  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND); 
HARRIETT  BEECHER  STOWES  t' MINISTER'S  WOOING,'  1867 
or  earlier;  ADAM  SMITH'S  'WEALTH  OF  NATIONS';  HAW- 
THORNE^ '  MARBLE  FAUN,'  1867  or  earlier. 

JAMES  CROWDEN, 
38,  Blandford  Square,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS1  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
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DICKENS:   SHAKESPEARE: 
"  WOODBINE." 

I  DO  not  believe  that  Dickens  knew  much 
about  flowers  :  one  cannot  know  everything, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  made  a  slip 
in  two  places. 

In  '  Bleak  House,"  chap.  Ixiv.,  he  refers 
to  "  the  tiny  wooden  colonnades,  garlanded 
with  woodbine,  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle." 

'The  Old  Curiosity  Shop'  (chap,  xxv.) 
refers  to  "  the  lattice  where  the  honey- 
suckle and  woodbine  entwined  their  tender 
stems." 

Woodbine  and  honeysuckle  are  now  both 
names  for  the  same  plant  ;'  see  the  standard 
'  British  Flora '  of  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
fifth  edition,  which  says  :  "  Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum.  Common  Honeysuckle,  Wood- 
bine." 

But  in  earlier  centuries  the  name  of 
"  woodbine  "  was  applied  to  various  climbers, 
especially  the  "  traveller's  joy,"  -vrhose  seeds 
are  now  lending  a  fluffy  appearance  to  many 
wayside  hedges.  Shakespeare  himself  has 


in  '  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,'  IV. 
i.  44  :— 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  Folios,  but  modern 
editors  have  preferred — wisely,  I  think — 
to  omit  the  commas  in  the  first  line.  L.  H. 
Grindon  (' Shakspere  Flora,'  p.  143  foil.) 
Suggests  that  Shakespeare  meant,  So  doth 
the  woodbine — that  is,  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle— gently  entwist.  But,  read  so,  it 
has  nothing  to  entwist,  and  the  parallelism 
between  woodbine  and  honeysuckle,  ivy 
and  elm,  is  lost.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Gifford,  as  quoted  in  '  Knight's  Companion 
Shakspere,'  3  vols.,  is  right.  Gifford  says 
in  a  note  on  Jonson's 

Behold ! 

How  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itself  unfold 

With  honeysuckle 

that  "  in  many  of  our  counties  the  wood- 
bine is  still  the  name  for  the  great  convol- 
vulus." Parkinson's  '  Paradise  '  (I  use  the 
brief  form  of  a  long  Latin  title)  of  1629 
calls  various  sorts  of  honeysuckle  "  wood- 
binde  "  freely  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  like  that  of  so  many  other 
English  plant-names,  was  unsettled.  The 
vernacular  of  Stratford  does  not,  I  think, 
now  call  the  wild  clematis  or  convolvulus 
"  woodbine,"  though  it  is  obviously  a 
vague  term  applicable  to  many  climbing 
plants.  I  have  never  heard  the  word  so 
used,  though  the  Shakespearian  "canker" 
for  dog-rose  is  known  to  me  as  still  in 
use.  The  confusion  of  plant  -  names,  past 
and  present,  is  well  exhibited  in  Milton's 
'  L' Allegro,'  11.  47-8  : — 

Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine, 

where  the  first  and  third  plants  are  the  same 
to  a  modern  flower-lover,  and  Warton  takes 
"  eglantine  "  to  mean  "  honeysuckle." 

Is  it  possible  that  in  Kentish  dialect 
"  woodbine "  does  mean  something  else 
than  honeysuckle,  and  that  Dickens  took 
that  other  meaning  for  granted,  just  as  he 
used  a  genuine  Kenticism  ("  cows "  for 
"cowls")  in  'Pickwick'?  Or  did  he 
simply  put  down  two  charming  words,  forti- 
fied by  Shakespeare's  use  of  them,  and 
ignorant  that  for  the  average  man  they 
were  tautologous  ?  I  should,  perhaps,  add 
that  no  modern  edition  of  Shakespeare 
known  to  me — and  I  have  consulted  a 
dozen — retains  the  commas  which  suggest 
that  the  poet  meant  the  two  words  to  be  in 
apposition.  NEL  MEZZO. 
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CAPT.    ROBERT    PERCIVAL. 

THE  notice  of  this  "  traveller  and 
writer  "  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  contains  some  astonishing  in- 
accuracies, to  which  I  would  draw  attention. 
We  are  told  that  Percival 

"embarked,  in  1795,  in  the  fleet,  commanded  by 
Elphinstone,  that  was  despatched  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  held  by  the  Dutch. 
Percival  disembarked  at  the  Cape,  in  Simon's  Bay, 
and  was  entrusted  by  General  Sir  James  Henry 
Craig  with  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Dutch  in  the 
defile  of  Muisenberg,  and  in  the  strong  post  of 
Wyneberg.  He  succeeded  in  both  undertakings, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  sent,  under  Admiral  Lucas 
(August  1796),  to  the  help  of  the  colony  was  cap- 
tured Following  up  this  victory,  Percival  was  the 
first  to  enter  Cape  Town  (16  Sept.  1796),  and  there 
he  remained  till  1797.  On  his  return  he  published 
a  narrative  of  his  journey 

"  In  1797  he  also  visited  Ceylon,  where  he  speaks 
of  residing  three  years,  and  of  which  he  wrote  and 
published  a  description." 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  Percival  him- 
self tells  us,  on  pp.  22-3  of  his  book  on  the 
Cape,  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed  (the 
commodore  of  which  was  Capt.  Osburn  of 
the  Trident)  cast  anchor  in  False  Bay  on 
2  Aug.,  1796,  "  after  a  pleasant  passage  of 
eleven  weeks  from  England,"  so  that  he 
must  have  left  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1796.  What  the  *  D.N.B.'  writer  says  about 
Percival's  being  entrusted  by  General  Craig 
with  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Dutch  at 
Muizenberg  and  Wynberg  is  nonsense,  the 
actions  referred  to  having  taken  place 
a  year  before  Percival  arrived  at  the  Cape. 
It  "is  true  that  Percival  witnessed  the  capture 
of  the  Dutch  fleet ;  but  the  surrender  was 
a  bloodless  one. 

The  next  sentence  in  the  '  D.N.B.  notice 
is  an  amazing  tissue  of  error.  Percival's 
"  entry  "  into  Cape  Town  took  place  on 
16  August  (not  16  September),  when  he 
accompanied  his  regiment,  which  had  been 
ordered  there  from  Simon's  Bay  ;  but  as  a 
fact  he  and  some  fellow-officers  had  gone  to 
Cape  Town  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival. 
The  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  moreover 
took  place  after  the  very  commonplace 
"  entry,"  viz.,  on  18  August.  So  far  from 
remaining  at  the  Cape  till  1797,  Percival 
distinctly  tells  us  (op.  cit.,  p.  39)  that  on 
16  Sept.,  1796,  he  sailed  from  Simon's  Town 
for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  November. 

But  carelessly  as  the  biographer  appears 
to  have  read  Percival's  book  on  the  Cape, 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  not  even  looked 
at  the  second  edition  of  the  one  on  Ceylon, 
which  opens  with  these  words  :  "On  my 


arrival  in  Ceylon  with  his  Majesty's  forces, 
in  the  year  1796"  (the  first  edition  has  1797). 
Percival  must,  therefore,  have  left  Madras 
with  his  regiment  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  reaching  Ceylon  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber or  in  December,  1796.  He  says  ( *  Ceylon,' 
p.  64)  :  "It  was  at  Trincomalee  I  first 
touched  the  shore  of  Ceylon  "  ;  and  on  p.  304 
he  says  :  "I  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1796,"  which  dispels  any 
doubt  in  the  matter.  On  p.  3  Percival 
speaks  of  "  a  residence  of  upwards  of  three 
years  "  in  the  island ;  and  on  p.  244  he- 
says  :  "  I  left  Ceylon  in  1800  to  serve  on  the 
continent  of  India."  On  p.  429  he  states  r 
"  I  left  Columbo  in  May,  1800  "  ;  and  that 
this  was  when  he  took  his  departure  from 
Ceylon  is  evident  from  the  final  entry  in  his- 
'  Journal  of  the  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Candy,'  an  expedition  which  he  accom- 
panied. That  entry  is  dated  14  May,  and 
states  : — 

"  The  five  companies  of  the  19th  regiment,  which 
returned  from  this  service  on  the  14th  of  May,  were- 
ordered  to  embark  in  .seven  days  afterwards  for  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  to  serve  against  the  Poligars. 
On  the  30th  of  May  they  embarked  at  Columbo, 
and  landed  at  Tutucoreen  and  Kilkerrie,  from 
whence  they  marched  to  Palamcottah,  Ramnah  [sicl 
Mattura  [we],  Dindigul,  and  Trichinopoly,  and 
served  in  the  southern  countries  of  the  peninsula 
for  eight  months,  when  they  returned  by  way  of 
Nagapatam  to  Trincomalee." 

Percival,  however,  did  not  accompany  his 
regiment  back  to  Ceylon  ;  for  in  his  book 
on  the  Cape  (pp.  39-40)  he  informs  us  that  he 
returned  to  England  in  1800  (on  p.  3  he 
eays  "in  1801,  on  account  of  ill  health  "), 
arriving  at  the  Cape  on  1  December,  and 
leaving  there  on  14  January,  1801.  He 
stayed  at  St.  Helena  from  28  January  to 
6  February,  but  he  does  not  say  when  he 
reached  England.  His  'Account  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,!  published  in  1804,  doe* 
not,  as  the  'D.N.B.'  states,  contain  "a 
narrative  of  his  journey,"  being  almost 
entirely  descriptive  of  'the  country,  its 
inhabitants,  &c.  As  on  each  visit  Percival 
spent  only  about  six  weeks  at  the  Cape, 
he  seems  to  have  used  his  time  well  in 
picking  up  information  ;  but  his  virulent 
abuse  of  the  Dutch  is  not  in  good  taste. 

Percival's  '  Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,'  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1803,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  being  issued  in  1805  (this  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  'D.N.B.'),  is  a  mixture  of 
valuable  matter  and  gross  absurdities.  But 
Percival  .does  not  (as  the  '  D.N.B.'  says) 
attempt  "  to  characterise  three  classes  of 
'  natives ' — the  Cingalese  of  the  coast,  the 
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Candians  of  the  interior,  and  the  Malays." 
He  says  (p.  158)  : — 

"Besides  the  native  Ceylonese  who  live  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Europeans,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Cinglese  [s»c],  the 
coasts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  Malays." 

In  the  "  Advertisement "  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  Percival  says  : — 

"The  history  of  its  [Ceylon's]  most  conspicuous 
native  princes,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  ol  the  Europeans,  has  been  inserted  from  an 
authentic  document " ; 

but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  this  "  authentic 
document  "  was  (as  internal  evidence  proves) 
no  other  than  the  very  faulty  translation 
of  Baldaeus's  '  Ceylon '  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Churchill's  collection  of  voyages  and  travels. 
He  also  says  : — 

"By  the  favour  of  several  gentlemen  connected 
with  our  civil  and  military  establishments  in 
Ceylon,  the  author  has  been  able  to  embellish  the 
present  Edition  with  some  Engravings,"  &c. 

It  would  have  been  more  honest  to  confess 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  engravings 
have  been  copied  from  Dalrymple's  collection 
of  charts,  the  works  of  Baldseus  and  Knox, 
and  the  *  Asiatic  Researches.'  In  no  case 
is  there  the  least  acknowledgment  of  the 
source.  However,  we  can  forgive  Capt. 
Percival  his  faults  for  the  sake  of  the  infor- 
mation of  real  value  that  is  to  be  found  in 
his  book.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 


ROBERT    CLUTTERBUCK    ON 
THURTELL  AND  WEARE. 

(For  references  to  Thurtell's  murder  of 
Mr.  Weare,  see  8  S.  iv.  146,  216,  256,  355, 
434  ;  v.  93  ;  vi.  197.) 

AMONGST  the  correspondence  of  Robert 
Clutterbuck  (1772-1831),  the  historian  of 
Hertfordshire,  which  I  have  acquired,  are 
the  following  two  letters,  which  throw  a 
curious  light  upon  the  action  of  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  after  the  trial  and  con 
viction  of  the  murderer  John  Thurtell. 

One  can  only  suppose  that  the  excite 
ment  of  so  notorious  a  case  must  have 
affected  the  historian's  usually  sane  judg 
ment,  and  caused  him  to  violate  the  canons 
of  good  taste  and  propriety  by  giving  hi? 
imprimatur  to  the  confession  of  the  lesse 
culprit  in  a  sordid  and  revolting  crime.  I 
is  almost  as  unpleasant  a  spectacle  as  tha 
of  the  Ordinary  or  Chaplain  at  Newgate  a 
century  earlier  having  an  interest  in  th 
sale  of  the  "  Last  Dying  Speeches "  o 
those  just  executed. 


Watford,  February  1st,  1824. 
!Y  DEAR  SIR, 

I  returned  yesterday  evening  from  Chichester, 
rhere  I  have  been  staying  the  last  week,  upon  a 
isit  to  my  eldest  sister,  who  is  going,  when  the 
rind  ceases,  to  the  East  with  her  family  to  join  her 
usband  Mr.  Forbes  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been  mind- 
ul  of  Mr.  Jones's  pamphlet*  during  my  absence, 
nd  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  to  a  bookseller 
here  of  the  name  of  Jacques  whom  my  sister 
mploys,  who  thinks  that  he  can  sell  a  good  many 
opies  for  Mr.  Jones,  I  having  certified  at  the  foot 
f  one  of  the  prospectuses — "that  I  hare  revived  the 
ihole  of  it,  and  can  certify  that  it  is  authentick." 
lunt's  fate  being  now  determined  upon,t  I  will 
hank  you  to  set  all  hands  at  work,  that  the 
amphlet  may  now  be  got  out  immediately. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  delay  which  has  arisen  in 
he  publication  of  this  pamphlet  may  not  hurt 
is  sale  materially,  as  this  delay  has  enabled 
s  to  give  a  declaration  or  confession  made 
y  Hunt  in  writing  of  the  guilt  of  Thurtell  and 
Robert,  which  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Willson,  the 
'aoler,  who  lent  it  to  me  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
ms  permitted  me  to  make  what  use  I  please  of  it.  I 
lave  reason  to  think  that  nobody  possesses  a  copy  of 
t ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  do  more  for  the  sale  of  it  in 
London  than  anything  else  which  it  may  contain. 
T  will  thank  you  to  let  it  be  printed  with  all  its 
'alse  spelling. 

I  will  also  thank  you  to  let  the  work  be  prefixed 
)y  an  advertisement  of  \vhich  a  copy  will  be  sent  in 
,he  parcel  in  which  this  letter  is  enclosed. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  be  in  town  either 
n  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next  for  a  day  or 
;wo,  when  I  shall  see  you,  and  I  will  thank  you  to- 
lave  made  out  for  me  the  account  of  what  I  am 
ndebted  to  you  for  sundry  articles,  including 
^osbrook's  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities.'  Believe^ 
me  to  be,  My  dear  Sir, 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  CLUTTERBUCK. 

P.S. — As  I  am  collecting  everything  relating  to 
:his  murder  pray  procure  for  me,  ivithout  delay,  the 
following  articles. 

1.  London  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1824,  containing  a- 
"pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  late  trial  for  murder  in 
a  letter  from  Hertford." 

2.  The  Weekly  Dispatch  of  Sunday,  Feb.  1st,  con- 
taining the  confession  of  Hunt  made  to  Mr.  Homer 
his  solicitor. 

3.  Blackwood'sEdinburghMagazine^v.  LXXXIV. 
for  January,  1824,  containing  among  other  things 
'  The  Lament  for  Thurtell.' 

Pray  let  me  have  the  declaration  of  Hunt  either 
to-morrow  night  or  Tuesday  at  furthest,  that  I 
may  bring  it  to  town  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Watford,  February  12,  1824. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Having  now  supplied  my  immediate  neighbours 
with  copies  of  Mr.  Jones's  book,  I  begin  to  turn  my 


*  It  was  entitled  "  The  Murder  of  William 
Weare  including  the  Circumstances  which  first  led 
to  the  Discovery  of  the  Murder,  the  Inquest,  Trials 
of  the  Prisoners,  Execution  of  J.  Thurtell.  By 
G.  H.  Jones."  Portraits  and  plates,  8vo,  1824. 

f  Joseph  Hunt  was  found  guilty  of  being  an 
accessory  before  the  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
This  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation. 
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thoughts  to  those  friends  living  at  a  distance,  anc 
-will  thank  you  to  execute  the  following  commissions 
AS  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

I  will  thank  you  to  send  seven  copies  of  the  work 
foy  the  Chichester  coach  directed  to  Mr.  Jacques 
bookseller,  North  Street,  Chichester,  and  to  write 
to  him  to  the  following  effect :  that  you  are  desired 
by  me  to  send  him  7  copies,  one  of  which  I  wil' 
thank  him  to  present  to  my  sister  Mrs.  Forbes  of 
Beagle  House  as  a  present ;  and  to  retain  the  other 
•six  copies.  You  had  then  better  tell  him,  that  if  he 
wishes  for  one  he  had  better  write  to  you.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  a  copy  to  Mr.  Taylor  of  the 
British  Museum  as  a  present,  inclosing  about  a 
•doze"n  prospectuses,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  anything  he  may  do  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  work ;  also  a  copy  as  a 
present  from  me  to  Mr.  Dowling  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  Observer  Office,  with  a  similar  letter 
saying  that  I  shall  be  obliged  by  anything  he  may 
-do  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  work. 

I  will  thank  you  also  to  send  12  copies  to  Mr. 
George  Lewis,  N°  59,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  with  12 
prospectuses,  with  Mr.  Jones's  compliments.  1  copy 
to  Robert  Bones,  Esq.,  with  12  prospectuses  and  a 
short  notice  saying  that  you  have  sent  it  by  my 
desire.  Also  14  copies  by  the  Hertford  coach 
•directed  to  George  Nicholson,  Esq.,  solicitor.  You 
need  not  send  any  note  with  them  as  I  shall  write 
by  this  evening's  post,  giving  him  directions  con- 
cerning them.  I  will  also  thank  you  to  send  a  copy 
with  12  prospectuses  as  a  present  from  me  to 
William  Wilshere,  Esq.,  Hitchin  (paying  the  car- 
riage) by  the  coach  which  goes  from  the  George  & 
Blue  Boar,  Holborn,  with  a  short  note  saying  that 
you  send  it  by  my  desire. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  gone  through  all  my 
commissions  ;  should  I  have  forgotten  any  I  will 
send  them  to-morrow.     You  need  not  send  me  any 
•copies  until  further  orders.    Believe  me, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  CLUTTERBUCK. 

The  letters  are  not  endorsed,  but  were 
evidently  sent  to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  the 
firm  of  Nichols  &  Son,  publishers,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  25,  Parliament 
Street,  printers  and  publishers. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 


ENGLISH  CLOTHING  TERMS  IN  FOREIGN 
'TONGUES. — The  English  word  "frock," 
denoting  a  kind  of  coat  for  men,  was  bor- 
rowed from  us  by  the  Germans  in  the  form 
/rack,  and  afterwards  became  French  frac. 
But  whereas  in  English  it  means  a  frock- 
coat,  on  the  Continent  it  means  a  dress- 
coat,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  In 
the  '  N.E.D.,'  where  quotations  are  given 
for  all  senses,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  meaning 
a  dress-coat  in  English.  This  application 
of  the  term  must  therefore  have  been  "  made 
in  Germany,"  whence  it  penetrated  to  all 
the  Continental  languages,  including  Lithua- 
nian frakas  and  Finnish  prakki,  the  Finns 


having  no  /.  The  term  is  well  known  in 
the  Slavonic  dialects,  always  in  the  sense 
"  dress-coat,"  and  the  Russians  have  even 
coined  the  admirable  word  fratchnik  to 
describe  an_  habitual  wearer  of  evening 
dress — a  "  toff,"  in  fact. 

While  they  use  frac  for  a  dress-coat,  the 
French  designate  a  frock-coat  by  another 
English  loan-word,  redingote,  which  was 
originally  "  riding  coat."  In  Spanish  frac 
is  dress-coat,  and  frock-coat  is  levita,  i.e., 
levitical  coat.  The  "  Young  Turks  "  greatly 
affect  the  frock,  and  I  have  heard  it  called 
by  them  stambolina,  i.e.,  Constantinopolitan 
coat. 

"  Frock  "  is  not  the  only  clothing  term 
misused  by  foreigners.  "  Smoking "  (i.e., 
smoking  jacket)  is  used  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  other  tongues,  to  signify  a 
dinner  jacket,  which  in  New  York  is  called 
a  "  tuxedo,"  from  the  village  of  that  name. 
"  Buckskin,"  which  in  English  has  a  very 
limited  currency,  seems  extremely  popular 
in  what  some  one  has  called  "  the  gross 
gargles  of  Prussia  and  Holland,"  which  use  it 
indiscriminately  for  any  breeches  material,  or 
for  the  garment  itself.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  HOTH  "  =  HEATH. — In  writing  of  Hod- 
ford  (ante,  p.  234)  I  said  that  hoth  did  not 
mean  heath.  This  statement  was  founded 
on  the  fact  that  hoath  or  hoth  will  not  be 
found  in  the  'N.E.D.,'  nor  does  any  refer- 
ence to  this  form  occur  under  "  heath." 
But  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  qualified  the 
statement  by  pointing  out  that  hoth  is  not 
found  in  Middlesex,  where  Hodford  is 
situated.  In  Kent  it  seems  to  be  fairly 
common.  Lambarde,  in  his  '  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,'  ed.  1826,  p.  198,  speaking 
of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Medway, 
says  :  "  The  fourth  and  last  principal! 
Brooke  issueth  at  Bygon  hoath  in  Leneham." 
On  the  next  page  he  writes  that  "  there 
ariseth,  near  to  the  Parke  and  Hothe  of 
Langley,  a  small  spring,  which.  .  .  .is  con- 
veighed  under  the  earth  neare  to  Cocks- 
hothe."  The  following  section  (p.  200)  is 
devoted  to  "  Piccendene  Hothe,"  which  he 
also  calls  (p.  201)  "  Pinnendene  Heath." 
There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  hothe,  in 

ambarde's  language,  is  equivalent  to  heath. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  spelling  seems  to  forbid 
the  supposition  that  hoth  bears  the  same 
relation  to  heath  that  wold  bears  to  weald. 
Perhaps  PROF.  SKEAT  would  favour  us  with 
lis  opinion  on  this  point.  There  is  a  small 
lamlet  called  Hoath,  lying  between  Reculver 

nd  Sturry  ;  and  Hothfield  gives  a  title  to 
an  English  peerage.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
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JAMES  BURTON,  JAMES  BIBKETT,  AND 
ST.  LEONARDS.  —  In  the  shrubbery  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  of  Gloucester  Lodge, 
Sfc.  Leonards,  is  a  red  granite  drinking- 
fountain,  with  an  obelisk  some  nine  feet 
high  on  a  pedestal,  standing  upon  a  raised 
stone  platform  with  two  steps.  On  one 
side  is  a  medallion  in  relief  of  "  James 
Burton,  Founder  of  St.  Leonards,  1828. 
Born  1761.  Died  1837  "  ;  and  upon  the 
other  is  this  inscription  :  — 

"  These  gardens  formed  |  1829  |  were  dedicated  to 
the  Public  |  By  the  Borough  Authorities  |  1880  | 
Mainly  through  the  action  of  |  James  Birkett." 

This  monument  was  made  for  the  Misses 
Woods,  the  granddaughters  of  James  Burton, 
and  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
purchase,  for  the  public,  of  the  St.  Leonards 
Public  Gardens,  Maze  Hill,  partly  from 
private  and  partly  from  public  money. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  took  affront 
at  the  inscription,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  memorial,  whereupon  it  was  erected 
by  the  ladies  in  the  garden  of  Gloucester 
Lodge,  which  they  then  owned,  at  the  top 
of  the  Gardens.  A  subsequent  offer  of  the 
fountain,  coupled  with  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  James  Birkett,  was  also  refused. 
His  name  is  surrounded  by  an  incised  line. 
He  was  an  eminent  Liverpool  solicitor,  who 
retired  to  Maze  Hill,  St.  Leonards,  in  1864, 
where  he  died  in  1891. 

Gloucester  Lodge  was  built  by  James 
Burton,  and  called  after  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester,  who  lived  in  it  for  some  time 
in  the  days  when  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
Princess  Victoria  were  living  in  a  house  on 
the  Marina  (now  No.  57,  the  Nursing  Home). 
Decimus  Burton,  the  architect  of  part  of 
Regent  Street,  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
Hyde  Park  arches,  was  a  son  of  James 
Burton.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by 
Dr.  Walther.  R.  S.  B.  " 


GREEN,  M.D.,  OF  LIVERPOOL.  — 
This  medical  man  has  been  somewhat 
badly  used,  inasmuch  as  his  literary  work 
has  been  by  Allibone  all  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  Wm.  Green,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hard- 
ingham,  co.  Norfolk,  who  wrote  several 
translations  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  appears  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

Walter  Green  does  not  figure  there,  though 
his  claim  to  do  so  is  at  least  as  good.  He 
appears  to  have  been  born  about  1713, 
probably  in  Liverpool  ;  at  least  he  seems 
to  have  lived  at  the  one  address  there  in 
Union  Street  almost  all  his  life.  He  must 
have  taken  his  M.D.  comparatively  early, 
as  he  appears  as  such  in  a  list  of  subscribers 


to  an  old  Liverpool  book  called  '  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Hebrew  Vowel  Points,'  pub- 
lished in  1748.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  Liverpool  Directory  in  1766.  He 
published  '  Translations  from  Horace '  at 
Liverpool  in  1777,  of  which  there  was 
a  second  edition  in  1783  ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  also  published  '  Translations  '  from 
Virgil  and  from  Ovid. 

Dr.  Green  died  in  August,  1788,  aged  75 
years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas's- 
Churchyard.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unmarried,  for  his  will,  proved  at  Chester 
by  two  well-known  Liverpool  doctors, 
Joseph  Brandreth  and  Ed.  Alanson,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  relations,  but  leaves  all 
his  possessions  to  Mr.  James  Lea  and  his 
wife  and  children  of  Goors  Bridge,  Birchley 
Hall  (5  miles  N.W.  of  Coventry  ?). 

There  is  a  small  engraving  of  him  in  the 
Athenaeum,  Liverpool,  taken  from  an  alto- 
relievo  in  marble  in  1790  by  J.  Hindley  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  original. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

SARDINIAN  CHAPEL  :  ITS  CLOSING. — On 
4  July,  services  were  celebrated  for  the  last 
time  in  this  historic  building.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  preached,  and  every 
Eart  of  the  chapel  was  thronged.  The 
uilding  dated  from  1689  or  thereabouts, 
but  as  early  as  1648  "  Mass  was  said  in  the 
house  of  a  widow  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
Duke  Street."  In  1852  the  chapel  was 
called  for  the  last  time  the  Sardinian  Chapel  ; 
and  in  1853  we  find  the  title  changed  to 
St.  Anselm's,  Duke  Street,  and  in  1861  to 
St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia,  by  which  title  it 
has  been  known  ever  since.  Its  place  has 
been  taken  by  a  new  church  in  Kingsway, 
whither  the  very  interesting  church  plate 
and  vestments  and  the  extremely  valuable 
registers  have  been  removed. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ  :  AN  EARLY  CRUSOE. — 
In  '  The  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America/ 
1684-5,  vol.  ii.  p.  119,  is  the  following  : — 

"  On  the  third  of  January  we  had  terrible  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  shoar  every  hour.  This  day  our  Pilot 
told  us,  that  many  years  ago  a  certain  ship  was  cast 
away  upon  this  Island,  and  only  one  man  saved, 
who  lived  alone  upon  the  Island  five  years  before 
any  ship  came  this  way  to  carry  him  oft" 

The  island  is  Juan  Fernandez.  The  year 
was  1680.  The  author  of  vol.  ii.  was  "  Mr. 
Basil  Ringrose."  Allibone  gives  1685  as  the 
date  of  the  first  edition. 

If  the  story  is  true,  there  was  a  man  ship- 
wrecked like  Robinson  Crusoe,  living  for  five 
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years  alone  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
many  years  before  Selkirk  (having  been 
marooned,  not  shipwrecked)  spent  four 
and  a  half  years  there,  1704-9. 

ROBERT    PlEBPOINT. 

ROBERT  PALTOCK,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  PETER 
WILKINS.' — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  that  delightful  romance 
'  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins  ' 
— a  book  which  has  numbered  amongst  its 
admirers  Southey,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and 
Lamb.  It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record 
one  curious  fact  that  has  so  far,  I  believe, 
escaped  notice.  In  The  London  Gazette 
of  10-13  Nov.,  1764,  there  is  the  following 
notice  : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  Decree  and  General  Order  ot 
Iransfer  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
Creditors  of  Robert  Paltock,  late  of  the  Parish  of 
Enneld  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Gent.,  who 
were  Creditors  on  9r  before  the  21st  day  of  June, 
1748,  are  peremptorily  to  come  in  and  prove  their 
Debts  before  John  Eames,  Esq. ;  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  said  Court,  at  his  Chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  on  or  before  the  20th  Day 
of  December  next,  in  order  to  receive  their  distri- 
bution of  the  Trust  Estate  and  Effects  of  the  said 
Robert  Paltock,  according  to  the  Deed  of  Trust 
mentioned  in  the  said  Decree,  or  in  Default  thereof 
they  will  be  absolutely  excluded  the  Benefit  of  the 
said  Decree." 

'  Peter  Wilkins  '  appeared  in  1750,  and  it 
is  possible  that  its  production  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
1748  referred  to  in  this  notice.  Its  publica- 
tion in  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  perhaps  serve  as  a 
clue  to  some  further  information  about  a 
writer  who  enriched  the  literature  of  England 
with  a  classic.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT  MACHINES  IN  1829. — 
The  Tubingen  Morgenblatt  of  31  Oct.,  1829, 
contains  a  description  of  such  a  machine 
as  then  in  use  in  the  London  coffee-house. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco- jar,  which 
stood  on  the  table  and  had  a  slot  into  which 
a  penny  had  to  be  inserted  to  obtain  a 
pipeful  of  tobacco.  The  weight  of  the 
coin  depressed  a  lever  and  released  a  lock. 
The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenny  would 
not  do  the  trick,  and  the  would-be  cheat 
could  not  recover  his  money.  L.  L.  K. 

THOMAS  PERCY,  BISHOP  OF  DROMORE. — 
It  seems  singular  that  Percy  should  have 
been  absent  from  his  benefice  of  Easton 
Maudit,  Northants,  for  such  lengthy  periods, 
though  ecclesiastical  matters  were  managed 
in  a  very  lax  fashion  in  the  days  of  George  III. 
Percy  certainly  was  married  during  all  the 
time  he  was  resident  at  Northumberland 
House  with  his  friends  the  Duke  and 


Duchess  of  Northumberland.  In  addition 
to  Easton  Maudit,  he  held  the  living  of 
Wilby,  an  adjacent  parish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Percy's  six 
children,  all  born  in  the  old  vicarage,  and 
entered  in  the  register  by  his  own  hand : — 

1.  Anne  Cleveland,  born  18  March,  1760  ; 
died  18  Nov.,  1770. 

2.  Barbara,  born  3  Aug.,  1761  (Mrs.  Isted). 

3.  Henry,    born    7   Feb.,    1763;     died   at 
Marseilles  in  1783. 

4.  Elizabeth,    born    11    July,    1765    (Mrs. 
Meade). 

5.  Charlotte,   born    1    Sept.,    1767  ;     died 
9  Jan.,  1771. 

6.  Hester,     born    4    July,     1772 ;      died 
19  Feb.,  1774. 

Having  frequently  visited  Easton  Maudit, 
and  recently  read  Miss  Gaussen's  interesting 
book  '  Percy,  Prelate  and  Poet,'  I  am  induced 
to  make  these  notes. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  FREEMASONRY. — 
MR.  HEMS  states  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  master  of  a  Masonic  lodge  (see  ante, 
p.  190).  The  lodge  which  met  at  "The  Goose 
and  Gridiron "  when  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  was  formed  in  1717  has  never  borne 
the  title  of  "  St.  Paul's  "  ;  it  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Antiquity "  Lodge.  The  leading 
craft  historian,  Robert  Freke  Gould,  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Wren  was  never 
a  Freemason,  much  less  a  Worshipful 
Master.  Another  eminent  authority,  Dr. 
Chetwode  Crawley,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  evidence  collected  (mainly  by  Gould), 
considers  that  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Wren's  being  a  member  of  the  order  "  are 
inconclusive,"  but  has  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  against  his  holding  any  rank 
therein.  His  son  Christopher  makes  no 
mention  in  his  '  Parentalia '  of  his  father 
having  been  a  Freemason,  whilst  the  first 
'  Book  of  Constitutions  '  (1723)  is  equally 
silent.  The  second  edition  (1738)  states 
that  Wren  was  made  a  Grand  Warden  by 
Charles  II.  in  1663,  and  was  appointed 
Grand  Master  in  1685,  but  gives  no  authority 
for  either  statement.  Even  the  latter  date 
is  six  years  earlier  than  that  assigned  for 
Wren's  "adoption"  (initiation),  viz.,  the 
day  following  Rogation  Sunday  (18  May), 
1691,  in  Aubrey's  '  Natural  History  of 
Wiltshire.'  This  is  the  only  known  reference 
to  the  great  architect  and  Freemasonry,  and 
occurs  on  the  reverse  of  folio  72  of  the  original 
manuscript.  CHARLES  S.  BTJRDON. 

[Wren's  connexion  with  Freemasonry  was  fully 
discussed  at  9  S.  x.  17,  136,  218.] 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  SHELLEY,  KEATS, 
AND  THE  YEW. — Matthew  Arnold  in  his  lyric 
*  Requiescat '  writes  : — 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew  ! 

We  are  not  surprised  when  we  remember  the 
sad  associations  of  the  tree  and  its  sombre 
aspect.  But  we  start  when  the  dark  Forms 
and  Shadows  in  the  forest  near  the  Cave 
of  Shelley's  '  Prometheus,'  as  they  bear  the 
bier 

Of  the  Father  of  many  a  Cancell'd  Year, 
sing 

Strew,  oh  strew 

Hair,  riot  yew ! 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  if  this  strange  request 
refers  to  any  ancient  custom  or  legend. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  also  what  Keats 
means  when  he  makes  Peona  say  to  Endy- 
mion  (quoting  apparently  his  own  narration) 

How  a  ringdove 

Let  fall  a  sprig  of  yew  tree  in  his  path, 
And  how  he  died. 

Is  the  poet  alluding  to  any  legend  in  which 
the  yew  tree  is  the  precursor  of  death  ? 

I.  M.  L. 

PELLE'S  BUST  OF  CHARLES  II. — I  am 
anxious  to  know  something  about  the  sculp- 
tor of  a  marble  bust  of  Charles  II,  dated 
1684,  and  placed  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  bust  is  signed  "  Honnore 
Pelle,  F."  Can  any  reader  give  me  par- 
ticular^ of  Pelle  ?  R.  A.  L. 

SPANISH  WINE  DAY  :  PIGEONS  AND  DYING 
PEOPLE. — I  am  writing  the  history  of  my 
parish — amongst  other  things  that  of  its 
superstitions — and  I  shall  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  On  Easter  Monday  the  children  make 
Spanish  wine  or  liquorice  water.  The  day 
is  called  Spanish  Wine  Day.  Why 


GILBERT  OF  KILMINCHEY  :  SUTTON  OF 
OSBASTON. — I  am  anxious  to  discover  the 
ancestry,  as  far  back  as  possible,  of  Sir 
William  Gilbert  of  Kilminchey,  Queen's 
County.  He  was  born  1599,  was  Governor 
of  Leix,  and  married  Catherine  Castilioii. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  family  of  Sutton 
of  Osbaston  ?  Walter  Blount,  of  Blount's 
Hall,  Leicestershire,  married,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  Sutton,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
John  Sutton  of  Osbaston. 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

"  DISH  OF  TEA." — When  did  this  ex- 
pression, so  pleasantly  redolent  of  The 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  finally  disappear  ? 
Macaulay  uses  it  once,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have 
lost  the  exact  reference.  I  should  think  he 
is  the  last  writer  of  note  to  use  it. 

T.  M.  W. 

[The  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  dish,  3b,  quotes  Macaulay  for 
a  dish  of  coffee  "  ('  Hist.  Eng.,'  1855,  iv.  688.     The 

latest  quotation  for  "dish  of  tea"  is  1862,  Saturday 

Revieiv,  vol.  xiii.  p.  526,  col.  2.  ] 

PORTRAIT  BY  LINTON,  1683. — On  the  back 
of  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  youth,  appa- 
rently in  court  dress,  painted  in  oils  on 
canvas,  and  in  a  contemporary  frame,  is 
the  following  in  ink  much  faded  : — 

JStat.  Suae  5  yrs  I.  Linton  :  Pinx* 

1683 

From  this  I  gather  it  to  be  the  portrait  of 
some  illustrious  person  who  was  born  in 
1678.  Can  it  be  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke  ?  It  has  long  been  supposed 
to  be  the  young  Prince  Charles  (afterwards 
Charles  II.)  ;  but  the  date  belies  this.  And 
where  can  I  find  information  as  to  the 
artist  ?  Lint  on' s  name  is  not  apparently 
to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Handbook 
to  the  Public  Galleries '  ;  in  Walpole's 
'  Anecdotes  of  Painting  '  ;  in  '  A  Concise 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Painters,'  1778  ;  or  in  Pilkington's 

Dictionary  of  Painters.'  But  I  have  not 
consulted  Bryan. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


SEACOME  OR  SEACOMBE   FAMILY.  —  From 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  end  of 


2.  It  is  a  common  belief  here  that  people 


the  eighteenth  century,  persons  of  this  name 


cannot 

are  put  in  the  bed  or  pillow."    Why 

W.  D.  WOOD  REES. 
The  Vicarage,  Barmby  Moor,  York. 

[2.  For  the  connexion  between  pigeons  and  sick 
people  see  7  S.  i.  49, 97, 198.  For  superstitions  about 
feathers  see  6  S.  iii.  165,  339,  356,  418  ;  iv.  236 ;  v.  55, 
196.] 


of  Liverpool  and  district.  My  numerous 
local  references  cease  after  the  death,  in 
1779,  without  male  issue,  of  John  Seacome, 
whose  daughters  married  into  the  Ellison, 
Lafone,  and  other  families.  I  know  of  no 
pedigree  of  this  interesting  family,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  name  was,  or  is,  at  all  common 
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anywhere  else.  I  shall  be  glad  of  outside 
references.  The  name  is  not,  in  my  view, 
the  same  as  Seccombe  and  Seckham  (which 
are  still  not  uncommon),  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  local  name  was  clearly  Seacum. 

R.  S.  B. 

FLYING  ACROSS  THE  LAKE  OF  PERUGIA. 
Father  Grimaldi's  reported  flight  across  the 
English  Channel  (see  10  S.  xi.  145  ;  xii. 
170,  238,  272)  reminds  me  that  another 
Jesuit,  Francesco  Lana  of  Brescia,  to  wit, 
in  his  '  Prodromo  '  (Brescia,  1670)  mentions 
the  feat  performed  by  another  man  who  is 
reported  to  have  flown  across  the  Lake  of 
Perugia,  but  alighted  too  heavily  on  the 
ground  and  was  killed  : — 

"  Narrasi  per  cosa  certa  che  un  tale,  di  cui  non 
soyvienemi  il  nome,  a  tempi  nostri  con  simile  arti- 
ficio  [come  Dedalo]  passo  volando  dall'  ima  all'  altra 
parte  del  Lago  di  Perugia,"  &c. 

Is  the  name  of  this  flying  man  mentioned 
anywhere  else  ?  L.  L.  K. 

"  THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT  "  :  AUGUSTUS 
BRAHAM. — Some  weeks  ago  I  was  seeking  the 
origin  of  the  words  "  Though  lost  to  sight, 
to  memory  dear."  I  have  now  been  supplied 
with  the  words  of  a  song  written  and  com- 
posed by  Braham,  and  sung  by  him  circa 
1830.  It  begins  : — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear 

Thou  ever  wilt  remain  ; 
and  it  ends  : — 

Yet  though  thy  smile  be  lost  to  sight, 
To  memory  thou  art  dear. 

Did  the  words  suggest  the  song  ?  or  did  the 
song  first  give  currency  to  the  words  ? 
G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

[Bartlett,  'Familiar  Quotations,'  9th  ed.,  1891, 
under  George  Linley  prints  the  whole  of  the  song, 
and  says  it  was  "  written  and  composed  by  Linley 

for  Mr.  Augustus  Braham,  and  sung  by  him It 

is  not  known  when  the  song  was  written — probably 
about  1830.] 

"  ONE  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION.  —  The 
modern  common  pronunciation  of  "  one," 
which  is  well  known  to  have  sounded  in 
Chaucer's  time,  and  even  in  Shakespeare's, 
like  the  first  syllable  of  "  only "  (cf. 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Etym.  Diet.'  and  the 
'N.E.D.'),  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  Shrop- 
shire and  in  neighbouring  Wales.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  trace  this  supposed  Welsh 
influence  upon  the  English  pronunciation, 
and  to  quote  some  similar  instances  where 
an  initial  vowel  was  preceded  by  the  sound 
of  w,  in  accordance  with  Welsh  euphony. 

H.  KREBS. 
Oxford. 


AUTHORS     OF     QUOTATIONS    WANTED. — 
Could  any  of  your  numerous  readers  refer 
me  to   the  author  of  the  lines  following  ? 
I    have    searched    several    '  Dictionaries    of 
Quotations,'  but  without  success  : — 
Praise  is  devotion,  fit  for  noble  minds, 
The  differing  world's  agreeing  sacrifice. 

W.  S.  RESTALL. 

(1)  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  author  of  the 
following  ? 

Give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword, 

Choice  of  the  heart's  desire  ; 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord  ! 

Not  long  life  by  the  fire. 

(2)  Can  any  one  complete  the  following 
poem  and  name  the  author  ?     It  is  said  to  be 
in  '  Lyra  Mystica  '  : — 

The  graves  grow  thicker  and  life's  ways  more  bare 

As  years  on  years  go  by. 
Nay  !    There  are  more  green  gardens  in  thy  care, 

And  more  stars  in  thy  sky. 
Behind,  hopes  turned  to  pain,  aud  joys  to  grief, 

Are  fading  out  of  sight ; 
Before 

Are  shining  in  God's  light. 

LEZZE. 

Perish  the  roses  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 

E.  BISCHOF. 

Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night ;  forenoon 
And  afternoon  and  night ;  forenoon  and— what  ? 
The  empty  song  repeats  itself — no  more  ? 
Yea,  that  is  life  :  make  this  forenoon  sublime, 
This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 
And  time  is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  is  won. 

F.  A.  A. 

'  JOHN  BROWN.' — Who  is  the  author  of, 
and  where  can  I  procure,  the  lines  known 
as  '  John  Brown,'  which  used  to  be  much  in 
favour  at  penny  readings  when  I  was  a  young 
man  ?     They  begin,  if  memory  serves  me  : — 
I've  a  wife  and  I've  a  friend, 
I  've  a  guinea  I  can  spend, 
And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  my  knee, 
John  Brown. 

ONALED. 
[By  Charles  Mackay.] 

'  ARAMINTA.' — Where     can    I     obtainwa 
omic  recitation  entitled    '  Araminta,'    well 
mown  in  the  sixties  ?  A.  J.  BAKER. 

201,  Wilmslow  Road,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

"SPURRINGS"  OR  BANNS,  AND  LAMENESS. 
— A  servant-girl  put  the  "  spurrings  "  in  the 
other  week,  and  "  they  "  were  "  axed  "  for 
:he  first  time  the  Sunday  afterwards.  The 
engine-driver  on  the  premises  adjoining 
remarked  to  other  workpeople  on  the  Monday 
following  :  "  Just  loike  hoo  sho  limps  !  "  It 
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seems  to  be  a  saying  that  after  the  first  time 
of  asking — the  first  "spurring" — the  girl 
always  limps.  Is  this  an  uncommon  saying? 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

KEBLE  ON  STABS  REFLECTED  IN  ICE. — The 
following  stanza  occurs  in  the  poem  for 
'  Confirmation  '  in  Keble's  '  Christian  Year  '  : 

Steady  and  pure  as  stars  that  beam 
In  middle  heaven,  all  mist  above, 

Seen  deepest  in  the  frozen  stream  ; 
Such  is  their  high  courageous  love. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury, 
and  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  could  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  somewhat  obscure  verse. 
The  Bishop  replied  that  he  also  had  been 
somewhat  puzzled  by  it,  and  had  asked  the 
author  for  an  interpretation.  Keble's  answer 
was  that  it  was  a  well- ascertained  fact  that 
ice  had  the  property  of  reflecting  the  image 
of  stars  with  singular  brilliance.  This, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  full 
explanation  of  the  stanza  in  question.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  throw  further 
light  upon  it.  W.  I.  A.  N. 

BUBNELL  FAMILY. — I  want  the  wife  of 
Richard  Burnell,  "  a  Cromwellian  squatter 
in  co.  Cork,"  whose  daughter  Sarah  married 
Edward  Hoare  of  Dunkettle,  Mayor  of  Cork 
in  1686.  I  should  be  glad  also  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  ancestry  of  the  said  Richard 
Burnell.  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

N.  BROOKE'S  *  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ITALY,' 
1798. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
something  of  N.  Brooke  and  his  book  ? 
He  published  '  Observations  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Italy,'  1798.  He  dedicated 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  claims  to 
have  Veen  employed  to  report  officially  on 
our  trade  with  Italy.  The  book  deals  with 
Italian  social  life,  &c.  Is  it  trustworthy  ? 
Brooke  is  not  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

GEORGE  WHALE. 

HEREDITARY  HERB-STREWER  TO  THE 
ROYAL  FAMILY. — In  '  The  Royal  Manor  of 
Richmond,'  by  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Bell  (1907), 
there  is  a  reference  on  p.  83  to  a  lady,  now 
alive,  who  is 

"hereditary  herb-strewer  to  the  royal  family,  the 
dignity  having  been  conferred  on   her  great-aunt, 

daughter  of ,  one  of  the  King's  physicians,  by 

George  IV.,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  her." 

What  is  this  office  or  dignity,  and  is  there 
any  official  authority  for  it  ? 

FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 


DEAN  TUCKER  OF  GLOUCESTER. — Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  what  pamphlet 
or  essay  of  the  Dean's  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
owing  couplet  from  the  '  ^Eneid '  on  the 
engraved  portrait  of  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of 
~  loucester  ? 

fatis  aperit  Cassandra  futuris 
Ora,  dei  jussu,  non  unquam  credita  Teucris. 

T.  DEVONIENSIS. 

'THE  LAWYER  OUTWITTED,'  1839-49. — 
A.  paragraph  with  this  heading  appeared  in  » 
ocal  Hampshire  newspaper  between  the 
years  1839  and  1849,  probably  about  1845. 
The  plaintiff's  name  in  the  case  was  Joseph 
Bridger.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any 
reader  can  say  where  the  above  paragraph 
may  be  found.  F.  K.  P. 

CREST  AND  MOTTO. — What  family  has  the 
right  to  the  following  crest  and  motto  ? 

forest,  a  Paschal  lamb  couchant,  having  a 
flag  parted  per  pale  or  and  gules,  the  dexter 
half   charged   with    a   cross   potent    of    the 
second.     Motto,  "  Crux  coronae  fulcrum." 
HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

Pooley  Bridge. 

"  MAN  IN  A  QUART  BOTTLE." — A  modern 
writer  on  '  Drinking  Customs,'  wishing  to 
illustrate  the  capacity  which  Englishmen 
have  always  had  for  imbibing  large  quantities 
of  intoxicants,  quotes  from  an  old  playwright, 

Believe  it  ?  Believe  anything  !  No  swal- 
low like  an  Englishman's.  A  man  in  a 
quart  bottle  or  a  victory,  it's  all  one — 
down  it  goes  !  "  The  street-corner  acrobat's 
offer  to  put  himself  inside  a  quart  bottle 
is  an  ancient  joke  ;  but  who  is  the  old  play- 
wright who  thus  refers  to  it  ? 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

WEBBER  FAMILY. — Henry  Webber  was 
Dean  of  Exeter  from  26  Dec.,  1459,  until 
his  death  on  13  Feb.,  1476/7.  Is  anything 
known  respecting  him  and  his  parentage  ? 

Any  notes  on  the  family  of  Webber  of 
Devon,  Cornwall,  or  Somerset  will  be  most 
acceptable.  G.  W.  RICHARDS. 

11,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

NAPOLEON'S  LAUREL-LEAF  WREATH.—- 
Can  any  one  tell  me  in  whose  collection  of 
Napoleonic  relics  is  the  leaf  which  was  broken 
off  the  gold  laurel-leaf  wreath  which 
Napoleon  wore  at  his  Coronation  ?  I  am 
informed  that  the  leaf  was  given  by  the 
Emperor  to  Isabey,  who  designed  the  wreath. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  a  private  collection. 

O,  A. 

Bolton's  Library,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 
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LAST  DUEL  WITH  SWORDS  IN 

ENGLAND. 
(10   S.   xii.    227.) 

THE  following  are  taken  from  '  The  Field 
of  Honor :  being  A  Complete  and  Com- 
prehensive History  of  Duelling  in  all 
Countries,'  by  Major  Ben  C.  Truman  (New 
York,  1884)  :— 

"  On  the  2d  of  February,  1773,  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont  and  Lord  Townshend  fought  at  Marylehone 
Fields,  near  London.  They  went  to  the  grounds 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  but  upon  their 
arrival  it  was  decided  by  their  seconds  (Hon.  Mr. 
Dille  for  Bellamont  and  Lord  Ligonier  for  Towns- 
hend) that  they  should  fight  with  the  latter 
weapons,  and  the  Earl  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  first  fire,"— P,  254. 

"On  the  17th  of  November,  1778,  at  Bath 
(England)  Count  Rice  and  Viscount  du  Barry 
quarrelled Early  the  following  day  the  prin- 
cipals met  according  to  agreement,  accompanied 
by  seconds  and  a  surgeon,  provided  with  pistols 

and  swords Viscount  du  Barry  fired  first  and 

lodged  his  bullet  in  Bice's  thigh,  the  ball  from 
the  Count's  weapon  taking  effect  in  Du  Barry's 
breast ;  at  the  second  shot  they  both  fired  together 
but  their  pistols  '  flashed  in  the  pan.'  They  then 
threw  away  their  pistols  and  advanced  toward  each 
other  with  their  drawn  swords,1  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
Du  Barry  fell,  saying :  '  Je  vous  demand  [sic]  ma 
vie '  (I  ask  you  for  my  life)  ;  to  which  Rice  replied  : 
'  Je  vous  la  donne '  (1  give  it  to  you) ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  Du  Barry  expired." — P.  197. 

"In  England  in  1790,  two  physicians,  named 
Mead  and  Woodward,  met  in  combat  with  swords, 
and  after  a  while  Woodward,  while  attempting  a 
deadly  lunge,  slipped  and  fell.  Mead  at  once  had  his 
antagonist  in  his  power,  and  exclaimed,  '  Take  your 
life  ;  I  do  not  want  it '  :  To  which  the  prostrate 
Woodward  replied,  'I'll  take  anything  but  your 
medicine  ;  I  can't  take  that.'"— P.  533. 

"  In  1809,  in  England,  Viscount  Falkland  and  A. 
Powell,  with  swords,  the  former  was  mortally 
wounded."— P.  252. 

"  In  1823,  in  England,  near  Kew  Bridge,  General 
Pepe  and  General  Caraseosa ;  they  fought  with 
swords,  and  Caraseosa  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
right  shoulder."— P.  231. 

I  give  these  extracts  for  what  they  are 
worth.  I  doubt  their  being  very  precise. 

As  to  the  Bellamont-Townshend  duel, 
according  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  xliii.  p.  99,  "  they  were  armed  with 
small  swords,  and  a  case  of  pistols,  but  it 
was  agreed  to  use  the  latter  first."  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Dillon  (not  Dille)  was  Lord  Bella- 
mont's  second. 

As  to  the  duel  at  Bath,  both  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  and  W.  Toone's  '  Chrono- 
logical Historian  '  have  Count  du  Barre,  not 
Viscount  Barry. 


As  to  the  Mead- Woodward  duel,  the  date 
is  probably  wrong.  In  J.  P.  Malcolm's 
'  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
2nd  ed.,  1810,  i.  261,  is  the  following  : — 

'  Doctors  Mead  and  Woodward  fought  like  a  pair 
of  butchers,  in  June,  1719,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Gresham  -  college. " 

Toone  gives  28  Feb.,  1809,  as  the  date  of 
the  Falkland-Powell  duel,  but  neither  he 
nor  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions 
the  weapons  used.  Toone,  i.  184,  says  that 
"  Duelling  with  small  swords  was  first 
introduced  into  England  "  in  1588. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


LAURENCE  THE  WIT  (10  S.  xi.  309,  355). 
— SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN'S  remark  at  the 
second  reference  that  Macaulay  regarded 
Dr.  French  Laurence  as  the  second-best 
of  the  writers  in  '  The  Rolliad  '  sent  me  to 
my  shelves  in  search  of  that  book.  Nowa- 
days it  has  perhaps  lost  its  interest,  and  I 
can  imagine  that  the  present  generation 
might  consider  its  humour  to  be  rather 
rococo  and  old-fashioned.  Political  satire 
in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  was 
written  by  classical  scholars,  and  the  con- 
tributors to  '  The  Rolliad '  were  masters 
of  an  admirable  English  style,  if  not  quite 
that  of  the  twentieth  century.  Amongst 
those  writers  Laurence  took  a  foremost 
place,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  general  make-up  of  the  book.  He 
wrote  not  only  the  dedication  and  other 
prefatory  matter,  but  several  of  the  "  Criti- 
cisms," "  Odes,"  and  "  Epigrams."  It  may 
be  remembered  that  in  the  first  series  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  several  valuable  articles  were 
communicated  by  various  writers,  giving 
the  names  of  the  contributors  to  '  The 
Rolliad.'  The  most  authoritative  of  these 
articles  was  that  in  which  the  late  SIR  WALTER 
CALVERLEY  TREVELYAN  gave  the  names  of 
the  writers  from  a  copy  of  '  The  Rolliad  ' 
that  belonged  to  Laurence  (1  S.  ii.  373),  or 
as  was  stated  later,  "  certified  by  the  initial 
of  Dr.  Laurence,  from  whose  copy  all  of 
them  were  taken  by  the  individual  who 
gave  me  the  volume  "  (1  S.  iii.  129).  This 
copy  is  presumably  still  at  Wallington, 
and  it  may  not  improbably  have  been 
perused  by  Macaulay. 

In  'The  Poetical  Register'  for  1808-29, 
published  in  1812,  are  two  epigrams  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  signed  with  a 
couple  of  reversed  daggers,  thus  f-j-.  My 
copy  of  that  work  was  originally  in  tho 
possession  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  whe 
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has    filled     up     most    of    the     anonymou 

contributions  with  the  names  of  the  writer 

in  pencil.     These  two   epigrams,  which  wi] 

be  found  at  pp.  48  and  105,  are  attributec 

by  her  to  Dr.  French  Laurence,  and  as  in 

my  query  I  asked    for    a    specimen  of   his 

wit,  I  will  venture   to  quote  the  second  o 

them  : — 

To  make  the  boy  a  scholar,  to  my  care 

An  advertising  Doctor  gave  his  heir. 

We  got  to  Homer ;  and  "  that  wrath,  the  spring 

Of  woes  unnumber'd,"  soon  he  learnt  to  sing  ; 

Then  in  due  course,  "to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

Hurl'd  many  a  gallant  soul  untimely  slain." 

But  now  he  came  no  longer.    In  the  street 

It  shortly  was  my  hick  the  Sire  to  meet ; 

And  "  thanks  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "  but  to  be  free 

What  you  were  teaching  he  may  learn  of  me. 

I,  ere  their  time,  hurl  many  a  soul  below  ; 

Yet  not  one  word  of  Homer  need  to  know." 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

HTJRSLEY  VICARS  (10  S.  xii.  188). — Of  the 
vicars  about  whom  F.  H.  S.  desires  informa- 
tion (see  also  ante,  p.  223),  John  Cole  was  a 
son  of  Edward  Cole,  a  public  notary  of 
Winchester,  where  he  was  also  the  bishop's 
registrar.  In  a  not  very  trustworthy  list 
of  the  mayors  of  that  city,  printed  in  1773, 
the  name  of  Edward  Cole  appears  for  the 
years  1587,  1598,  1612,  and  1626  ;  and 
according  to  the  Cathedral  register,  Christian 
the  wife  of  "  Mr.  Edward  Cole,"  was  buried 
on  5  June,  1614,  and  "Mr.  Edward  Cole 
on  2  Nov.,  1617.  John  Cole  was  elected 
scholar  of  Winchester  College  in  1601,  his 
brother  William  having  been  elected  pre- 
viously in  1594.  Possibly  "  Edward  Coles," 
also  a  native  of  Winchester,  who  was  elected 
in  1585,  was  yet  another  brother.  William 
and  John  obtained  fellowship&at  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  John,  who  graduated  M.A.  in 
1614  and  B.D.  in  1622,  was  instituted  Vicar 
of  Hursley  on  18  July,  1616,  and  Rector  of 
Michelmersh,  Hants,  on  23  Feb.,  1621/2. 
He  was  presented  to  Hursley  by  Thomas 
South  of  Grately,  and  to  Michelmersh  by 
the  King,  and  retained  both  livings  until 
his  death  in  1638. 

John  Cole  is  mentioned  in  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses '  (p.  301,  No.  12), 
but  the  two  men  who  are  there  said  to  have 
been  his  sons,  viz.,  William  and  John  Coles 
or  Cole  (p.  302,  No.  21  ;  p.  304,  No.  20), 
were  not  really  his,  but  the  sons  of  another 
Wykehamist,  John  Coles  or  Cole  (p.  301, 
No.  13),  who,  when  elected  to  Winchester 
in  1606,  hailed  from  Stewkley,  Bucks.  This 
John  Coles  became  master  of  Adderbury 
School,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  careers  of  his 
sons  are  given  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  xi.  277,  321  ; 
but  there,  William  being  treated  as  a  "  Cole," 


and  John  as  a  "  Coles,"  the  editor  failed  to 
notice  that  they  were  brothers. 

At  John  Cole's  death  in  1638  Hursley 
fell,  upon  Gerard  Napper's  presentation,  to 
John  Hardy  ;  and  Richard  Manningham 
received  Michelmersh  from  the  bishop. 
Thomas  Maunder  was  instituted  at  Hursley 
on  14  Sept.,  1662.  H.  C. 

HOLT  CASTLE  AND  THE  BEAUCHAMPS 
(10  S.  xii.  227). — The  billets  in  the  arms 
of  Beauchamp  of  Holt  are  an  interesting 
example  of  cadency  in  mediaeval  heraldry. 
The  house  of  Beauchamp  (of  Elmley) 
divided  into  three  main  branches,  which 
sprang  from  three  sons  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Lord  of  Elmley  (d.  1268),  and 
his  wife  Isabel,  sister  and  heiress  of  William 
Mauduit,  Earl  of  Warwick.  These  three 
lines  all  bore  a  golden  fesse  upon  a  field 
gules,  but  differenced  their  shields  by 
varying  the  other  charges  : — 

1.  The  Earls  of  Warwick,  a  fesse  between 
six  crosslets. 

2.  The  Beauchamps  of  Holt,  a  fesse  be- 
tween six  billets. 

3.  The     Beauchamps     of     Alcester     and 
Powick,  a  fesse  between  six  martlets. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  these  three 
shields  are  all  shown  on  the  curious  encaustic 
tiles  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  of  which  illus- 
trations were  given  in  The  Ancestor,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  46-64.  G.  H.  WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 

LYTTON'S  NOVELS  IN  FRENCH  (10  S.  xii. 
208). — '  Zanoni '  in  French  appeared''  in 
the  "  Bibliotheque  des  meilleurs  Romans 
etrangers,"  Paris,  Librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et 
ie.,  1859  ;  republished  in  cheaper  form  in 
1867. 

The  other  novels  mentioned  in  the  query 
were  not  included  in  this  series,  but  inquiry 
might  be  made  as  to  the  "  Bibliotheque 
pour  Tous,"  Paris,  Gustave  Havard,  1857, 
which  comprised  at  least  one  of  Lytton's 
novels.  M. 

;  DIMES  AND  DOLLARS  '  :  EDWIN  WATJGH'S 
LANCASHIRE  RECITATIONS  (10  S.  xii.  250). — 
n    a   small    volume    entitled  '  Poems    and 
^ancashire  Songs,'  by  Edwin  Waugh  (Bell 
&    Daldy,    York    Street,    Covent     Garden, 
870),  MR.  S.  SMITH  will  no  doubt  find  what 
ie    requires.     Outside    his    native    county 
he  North-Country  bard  has  not  met  with 
he  appreciation  he  deserves,  yet  his  work 
s   full   of    pathos,  as  in  *  Come  Whoam  to 
hy  Childer    an'  Me,'  and    quaint  humour, 
as  in  *  Owd  Pinder.' 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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"  PLUS     JE     CONNAIS     LES     HOMMES,"     &C. 

(10  S.  x.  188,  273).— I  have  lately  seen  the 
sentiment  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  whether  the  word  which 
expressed  her  feeling  for  dogs  were  admire 
or  aime  in  the  original,  it  appeared  as 
"  like  "  in  English. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  who 
Toussenel  was,  but  M.  Paul  Tranche  quotes 
him  in  '  La  Legendedoree  des  Betes  '  (p.  191) 
as  follows  : — 

"'Quand  Dieu  crea  1'homme,'  dit  Toussenel,  'le 
voyant  si  faible,  il  lui  donna  le  chien.'  Et  il  ajoute 
dans  une  boutade  celebre :  '  Plus  on  apprend  a 
connaitre  1'homme,  plus  on  apprend  a  estimer  le 
chien.' " 

Which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  lumpy  form 
of  the  saying.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

GIRAFFE  :  CAMELOPARD  (10  S.  xii.  206). — 
The  passage  of  Agatharcides  referred  to  is 
one  of  the  fragments  of  Book  V.  of  his 
He/H  TTJS  epvOpas  0aAao-cn?s,  preserved  in 
Photius's  'Bibliotheca'  (p.  445,  col.  b, 
in  Bekker's  edition,  Berlin,  1824  ;  see  also 
C.  Miiller's  '  Geographi  Grseci  Minores,' 
vol.  i.,  Paris,  1855,  p.  159,  §  72).  Agathar- 
cides writes  that  among  the  Troglodytss 
is  the  animal  called  among  the  Greeks 
"  camelopardalis,"  compound  in  name  and 
nature,  having  the  spottiness  of  a  pard 
and  the  size  of  a  camel,  an  extraordinary 
stoutness  (Bekker,  however,  suggests  ra^os 
instead  of  ""«X°S)»  and  a  neck  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
The  "  principal  MS.,"  containing  the  mar- 
ginal note,  is  Cod.  A  of  the  '  Bibliotheca,' 
formerly  Cardinal  Bessarion's,  now  in  St. 
Mark's  Library,  Venice.  No  statement  is 
made  about  the  nationality  of  the  barbarian. 
One  might  conjecture  that  the  keeper  was  a 
native  of  the  same  country  as  the  giraffe. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

HAMPDEN  FAMILY  (10  S.  xii.  230). — The 
ancient  family  of  Hampden  of  Hampden 
Bucks,  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  by 
the  death  of  John  Hampden  in  1754.  This 
gentleman,  who  in  his  epitaph  is  styled  the 
twenty-fourth  Lord  of  the  manor  in  lineal 
descent,  bequeathed  the  manor  to  his  cousin 
the  Hon.  Robert  Trevor,  who  took  the  name 
of  Hampden,  and  the  property  became  the 
occasional  residence  of  Viscount  Hampden. 
From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  Dr. 
Hampden,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  assumed  the 
ar  ms  and  crests  of  the  Trevor-Hampdens, 
which  are  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Argent,  a 
gules  between  four  eagles  displayed 


azure,  for  Hampden  ;  2  and  3,  Per  bend 
sinister  ermine  and  erminois,  a  lion  rampant 
or,  for  Trevor.  Crests,  a  talbot  statant 
ermine  plain,  collared  and  chained  gules, 
"or  Hampden  ;  on  a  chapeau  gules,  turned 
up  ermine,  a  wivern  rising  sable,  for  Trevor. 

J.    HOLDEN    MACMICHAEL. 

BAUGHA.N  :  BOFFIN  (10  S.  xi.  509;  xii. 
112). — I  have  notes,  given  me  by  a  friend 
some  twenty  years  ago,  of  all  the  inscrip- 
ions  in  the  church  and  churchyard  of  Great 
Rollright,  Oxfordshire.  The  Baughan  refer- 
ences following  may  serve  to  illustrate  MR. 
HERBERT  REND  ALL'S  contribution  at  p.  112  : 
Churchyard. — 1.  Jane,  wife  of  John  Baughan, 
died  31  May,  1777,  aged  43.— John  Baughan,  died 
12  March,  1779,  aged  53.— Wm.  Baughan,  son  of  John 
and  Jane  Baughan,  died  30  July,  1809,  aged  45. 

2.  Thomas  Baughan,  died  28  March,  1837,  aged  65. 

3.  Henry  Baughan,  died  26  May,  1880,  aged  83. 

4.  Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  Thomas  Baughan  and 
widow  of  late  Wm.  Carpenter,  died  26  April,  1860, 
aged  68. 

5.  William  Baughan,  died  6  July,  1843,  aged  76. 

6.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wm.  Baughan,  died  27  May, 
1804,  aged  38.— Also  Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  the 
above  William  Baughan,  died  17  Aug.,  1837,  aged  71. 

7.  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Baughan,  died  17  April, 
1839,  aged  39. 

8.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thos.  and  Mary  Baughan, 
died  16  April,  1830,' aged  26. 

Adjoining  the  last  stone  is  another  lying 
flat:— 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Ba died 1617  (?). 

This  stone  appears  to  have  had  a  brass 
attached  to  it  at  one  time.  I  have  added  it 
to  the  other  notes  as  a  possible  reference 
to  Baughan.  The  parish  register  would 
perhaps  settle  the  question. 

F.  S.  SNELL. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA  (10  S.  xii. 
189). — Some  years  ago  we  found  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  a  pearl-embroidered  workbox 
three  locks  of  hair  fastened  to  small  enamel 
heart-shaped  mounts,  with  silver  eyelets. 
Two  were  inscribed  "R.C.  obt.  16th  April, 
1664,"  "R.C.  1664";  the  third  had  no 
inscription  at  all.  In  this  box  I  now  keep 
an  engraving  of  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  which  plainly  shows 
the  curl  of  hair  in  her  left  ear,  attached 
to  a  pearl  earring.  The  painting,  by  Gerard 
Honthorst,  was  engraved  by  G.  Vertue. 

When  I  showed  these  hair  earrings  to  a 
gentleman  of  some  considerable  learning,  he 
informed  me  that  an  uncle  of  Anne,  wife  of 
King  James  I.,  was  afflicted  by  a  malady, 
still  prevalent  in  Poland  and  some  parts  of 
Russia,  which  consists  of  a  growth  of  hair 
and  flesh  pendent  from  the  ear,  on  which 
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it  is  dangerous  to  operate,  owing  to  th 
profuse  haemorrhage  which  ensues.  H 
added  that,  in  consequence  of  this  roya 
infirmity,  a  fashion  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  of  wearing  lock 
of  hair  pendent  from  the  left  ears.  (7 
believe  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  Stuart  lad} 
still  at  Ham  House  so  adorned. ) 

I*   would   be   interesting   if   some  reade 
of    N.  &  Q.'  could  verify  this  story,  and  giv 
the    right    names    and    dates.     Miss    Agnes 
Strickland    in    her     'Queens   of    England 
(vol.  v.  p.  2)  says  : — 

"The  line  of  sovereigns  from  whom  Anne  o 
Denmark  (wife  of  King  James  I.)  descended,  hac 
been  elected  to  the  Danish  throne  on  the  deposition 
ot  Christiern  II.,  notorious  for  his  cruelties  IE 
Sweden,  Her  father,  Frederick  II. ,  married  Sophia 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  by  her 
had,  with  two  other  daughters  and  a  son,  Anne 
born  at  Scanderburg,  December  12th,  1575." 
Anne's  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  born  in  1596,  and  marrying  Frederick! 
elector  Palatine,  in  1613,  died  in  1662. 

F.  H.  SUCKLING. 

MBS.  HAUTENVILLE  COPE  will  find  (p.  466] 
nearly  a  column  of  references  to  the  various 
portraits  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
m  the  'A.L.A.  Portrait  Index,'  edited  by 
W.  C.  Lane  and  Nina  E.  Browne.  The 
list  is  far  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  whilst 
the  invaluable  '  Portrait  Index '  may  be 
consulted  in  the  British  Museum  Reading- 
Room  and  also  in  the  London  Library : 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  other  public  library 
in  London. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  the  queen  in 
the  Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam  :  an  eques- 
trian picture  with  her  husband,  by  Adrien 
van  de  Venne  ;  and  a  miniature  by  Hoskins. 

Incidentally  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  long  and  most  important  paper  on  her, 
with  many  letters  from  the  queen  to  the 
Tremoille  family,  in  Archceoloqia,  vol.  xxxix 
(1863),  pp.  143-72.  W.  ROBERTS. 

ROBEBT  SOUTHEY  (10  S.  xii.  46). — There 
was  a  clever  parody  in  Punch  in  1887  on 
Southey's  poem  '  Father  William.'  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  William,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  cartoon  repre- 
senting Punch  hobnobbing  with  the  Emperor 
on  "his  birthday  : — 

"  ^  r^1"6  old' Kaiser  William."  great  Punchius  cried, 

I  hear  you  are  ninety  to-day  ; 
Yet  a  gallanter  chief  ne'er  marched  at  the  head 
Of  his  squadrons  in  battle  array." 
The  Emperor  was  born  22  March,  1797. 
JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 
Mewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


FIG  TBEE   IN  THE  CITY    (10  S.  xi.   107, 

178). — In  the  course  of  an  interesting  lecture 
on  the  church  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes, 
Aldersgate,  delivered  therein  on  17  February 
last  (and  subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet 
form),  our  rector,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss, 
remarked  that 

"the  churchyard  is  verdant  in  the  summer-time, 
under  the  direction  of  the  churchwardens,  and 
therefore  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Above  the  only 
entrance-door  is  another  of  the  so  popular  full- 
cheeked  cherubs ;  and  on  the  wall  there  climbs  a 
shrub,  which,  because  it  bears  no  fruit,  is  called 
the  barren  fig  tree.'  " 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  of  sufficient  interest 
for  MB.  MAcMiCHAEL.  I  may  say  that, 
notwithstanding  our  rector's  reference  to  it 
as  a  "  shrub,"  the  plant  in  question  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  a  veritable  fig  tree. 
I  fancy  it  has  been  known  to  bear  small 
fruit  (which  have,  however,  never  attained 
to  maturity)  in  former  years. 

WILLIAM  MCMUBBAY. 

WELTJE'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xii.  167,  239).— 
The  name  of  the  founders  of  this  club  is 
sometimes  spelt  Weltjie  or  Weltzie,  but  the 
correct  orthography  is  Weltje. 

Louis  Weltje  was  born  at  Brunswick  in 

1745,  and  his  brother  John  Christopher  in 

1 752  or  1 753.     The  latter  married  a  daughter 

of    Buhl,    the    inventor    of    that    exquisite 

method  of  inlaying  figures   of  unburnished 

gold  in  dark  wood,  tortoiseshell,  &c.,  which 

is    known    as    buhlwork    (Feret's    '  Fulham 

Old  and  New,'  iii.   18).     When  young  men 

the  brothers  came  to  England,  and  entered 

the     service     of    the    royal    family.     John 

hristopher    Weltje    held    the    position    of 

comptroller   and   clerk   of   the   kitchen,    or, 

as  some  say,   house-steward,   in  the  estab- 

ishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  salary 

of  £1,600  a  year  ;  while  Louis  held  a  similar 

position  in  the  household  of  the    Duke    of 

York.     Perhaps  in  more  homely  language 

hey    might    be    described    as    head    cooks. 

A.t  the  end  of  1779  or  the  beginning  of  1780, 

he  two  princes,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 

onduct   of   the   committee   of   Brooks'  &   in 

Blackballing  some  of  their  friends,  established 

a  club   of  their  own,   and  placed  the  two 

Brothers   in   charge   of   it.     Writing   to   his 

Brother    the    Marquis    of     Buckingham    in 

Tanuary,   1780,  William  Grenville  mentions 

his   fact,    and   adds    that    the   club    would 

'  probably  be  the  scene  of  some  of  the  highest 

aming    which    has    been    seen    in    town " 

'  Buckingham  Papers,'  i.  363).     The   state- 

nent  in  '  London  Past  and  Present,'  under 

Dover  House,'   i.   516,   that  the  club   was 

ounded  in  the  winter  of  1787-8,  is  not  quite 
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correct,  as  it  had  been  opened  eight  years 
previously.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  Ministerial 
or  Tory  Club,  and  for  some  years  was  a 
serious  rival  to  Brooks's.  There  are  several 
references  to  it  in  the  '  Report  on  the  Manu- 
scripts of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle'  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.),  1897,  pp.  555,  575,  579,  580.  The 
club-house  was  No.  63,  St.  James's  Street, 
a  building  which  was  afterwards  known  for 
many  years  as  Fenton's  Hotel,  and  more 
recently  was  occupied  by  the  Meistersingers' 
Club.  The  Weltjes  did  their  best  to  keep 
the  club  select,  and  the  story  goes  that 
on  one  occasion  John  Christopher  dropped 
two  black  balls  into  the  ballot  box,  in  order 
to  keep  out  that  disreputable  nobleman  Lord 
B  anymore. 

What  with  the  high  play  and  the  exquisite 
cuisine,  the  brothers  soon  made  a  fortune, 
and  in  1790  were  able  to  retire.  John 
Christopher  took  a  house  at  Fulham,  in 
the  present  Lillie  Road,  next  to  the  grounds 
of  Cambridge  Lodge  ;  while  his  brother 
Louis  pitched  his  tent  in  The  Upper  Mall, 
Hammersmith.  This  house  possessed  a 
beautiful  garden,  and  Faulkner,,  in  his 
'  History  of  Hammersmith,'  1839,  p.  44, 
speaks  of  Louis  as  "  a  very  successful  culti- 
vator of  auriculas  and  seedling  geraniums." 
He  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  Henry 
Angelo,  in  his  '  Reminiscences,'  1830,  ii. 
46-9,  gives  many  anecdotes  of  him,  one  or 
two  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in 
*  Old  and  New  London,'  vi.  545.  Many 
leading  characters  in  the  literary  and 
dramatic  world  were  entertained  at  his 
table.  He  died  on  23  Oct.,  1800,  aged  fifty- 
five,  and,  according  to  the  parish  register,  was 
buried  on  the  31st  in  Hammersmith  Church- 
yard, under  a  tomb  which  had  originally 
been  built  for  his  brother's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  cut  off  by  small-pox  on 
10  March,  1796,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After 
the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Christopher 
moved  into  the  house  on  The  Upper  Mall, 
where  he  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
died  on  15  Dec.,  1839,  aged  eighty-seven 
years.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
as  his  brother.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  Chief  Librarian,  Public 
Libraries,  Hammersmith,  for  copies  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb.  Mr.  Feret  states 
that  Louis  died  in  1801,  while  Faulkner 
(o.  c.,  p.  161)  asserts  that  John  Christopher 
died  in  1816,  aged  fifty-five  years;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  neither,  of  these  statements 
is  exact.  John  Christopher,  indeed,  was  still 
alive  when  Faulkner  published  his  book. 

The  house  at  Fulham  occupied  by  John 
Christopher  was  long  ago  pulled  down  to 


make  room  for  a  line  of  small  shops.  That 
on  The  Upper  Mall  is  commemorated  by 
Weltje  Road,  which  unites  The  Mall  with 
King  Street,  and  was  built  on  the  grounds 
attached  to  Louis  Weltje' s  house.  The 
house  itself  was  demolished  many  years 
ago.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE  (10  S.  xii.  229). — In  his  contri- 
bution to  Robinson's  "  College  Histories  " 
the  late  Provost  of  King's,  A.  Austen  Leigh, 
tells  that  after  the  death  of  Copleston  in 
1689  the  Fellows  had  "  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
Provost :  for  resistance  to  a  newly  estab- 
lished dynasty  might  prove  easier  than  it 
had  been  to  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart."  Before 
they  could  meet,  one  of  their  number,  John 
Hartcliffe,  posted  off  to  Court  and  set  the 
authorities  on  the  alert.  An  order  for  the 
election  of  Stephen  Upman  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  but  the  Kingsmen  succeeded  in 
representing  him  as  no  true  Whig. 

"Accordingly  a  new  order  was  issued  in  favour 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  the 
University.  Against  so  great  and  good  a  man  the 
only  possible  objections  were  that  he  was  an  alien 
and  a  layman  ;  and  these  objections  were  made." — 
'  King's  College,'  p.  157. 

After  that  John  Hartcliffe  himself  was 
named,  but  nobody  would  appear  to  receive  the 
mandamus,  and  the  Fellows  elected  Charles 
Roderick,  Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  choice  confirmed. 

"  The  battle  was  won  by  the  College  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  right  was  on  their  side.  But  whether  it  was 
worth  winning  is  more  doubtful.  The  College  had 
owed  much  to  such  aliens  as  Sir  John  Cheke  and 
Whichcote.  If  they  could  have  secured  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  their  Head,  the  presence  of  such  a  man 
must  have  done  something  to  stimulate  intellectual 
life."— P.  159. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  The  Statutes  of  King's  College  require  the 
Provost  to  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  to  be  chosen 
from  the  existing  or  former  fellows  of  the  Society. 
Newton  therefore  was  disqualified  for  the  post." — 
'Newton's  Correspondence  with  Cotes,'  ed.  Edle- 
ston,  xxxi,  lix. 

See  also  Brewster's  '  Life  of  Newton,' 
1855,  ii.  116.  R.  H.  EDLESTON,  F.S.A. 

Gainford. 

B.  also  refers  to  Austen  Leigh's  book.] 

THE  "  STRAWBERRY  HILL  "  CATALOGUE 
(10  S.  vii.  461,  517  ;  xii.  216). — I  have  read 
somewhere  that  either  the  books  or  the 
engravings  in  this  sale  were  so  incompetently 
catalogued  that  they  were  withdrawn  and 
recatalogued  before  being  sold  by  auction. 
I  do  not  know  when  or  where  I  read  this, 
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but  I  feel  Sure  it  was  in  some  trustworthy 
work.  The  printed  list  of  prices  and 
purchasers'  names  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
sale  is  rather  scarce,  and  I  considered 
myself  fortunate  in  picking  up  a  copy  some 
years  ago  at  a  very  small  cost.  There  was 
an  interesting  article  on  this  collection  in 
The  Art  Union  for  May,  1842. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

"  FUTURA  PRJETERITIS  "  (10  S.  iii.  227).  — 
At  the  above  reference  C.  S.  asked  where 
this  motto  was  to  be  found.  It  may  be 
traced  back  to  Isocrates,  *  Panegyricus,' 
70,  141,  Et  Se  Set  Ta^eAAovra  rots  yeyevTy/jteyois 
TeK/xcu/>eo-#cu  (cf.  '  Archidamus,'  59,  128, 


rots  rjSrj  y€ycvr]fj.€vois).  The  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Panegyricus  '  by  Catanseus 
(Giovanni  Maria  Cattaneo)  has  "  Quod  si 
futura  prseteritis  colligere  licet  "  (Rome, 
1509,  signature  d  iii  recto,  11.  5,  6). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

LADIES  AND  SIDE-SADDLES  (10  S.  xii. 
247).  —  If  M.  REINACH  will  look  at  A.  Par- 
mentier's  '  Album  Historique  :  Le  Moyen 
Age  (du  quatrieme  a  la  fin  du  troisieme 
Siecle),'  Paris,  1898-1900,  he  will  find  on 
p.  101  a  representation  of  a  seal  which  shows 
a  figure  of  a  lady  sitting  on  a  side-saddle, 
the  right  side  being  towards  the  horse's 
head.  There  is  on  p.  188  of  the  same 
volume  what  is,  I  think,  a  much  more 
important  illustration  for  the  purpose  : 
it  is  of  a  lady  sitting  on  a  side-saddle,  and 
from  the  drapery  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
right  leg  is  placed  over  what  is  no  doubt 
a  pommel.  This  picture  is  entitled  '  Costume 
de  Cheval,  XIII6  Siecle,  restitue  par  Viollet- 
le-Duc  fl'apres  un  manuscrit  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.' 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
dealing  with  the  fourteenth  and  fifteeenth 
centuries,  there  is  on  p.  6  an  illustration 
which  shows  several  ladies  on  horseback, 
the  left  arms  towards  the  horses'  heads. 
This  is  said  to  be  "  apres  une  miniature  du 
manuscrit  fran$ais  No.  2643  de  la  Biblio- 
iheque  Nationale."  In  the  same  volume, 
pp.  67  and  140,  and  in  vol.  iii.  p.  52,  are 
further  illustrations  of  women  riding  side- 
ways, the  last  reference  being  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  riding  on  a  side-saddled  horse, 
with  her  right  arm  towards  the  horse's  head. 

M.  REINACH  will  find  in  Birch  and 
Jenner's  '  Early  Drawings  and  Illumina- 
tions,' 1879,  classified  references  to  numerous 
illustrations  which  may  be  found  in  illu- 
minated books.  If  he  will  look  up  the  refer- 


ences in  that  book  which  are  given  under 
'  Riders,'  he  will  find  at  least  three  (and  I 
think  four)  illustrations  of  women  riding 
sideways,  and  in  one  case  the  MS.  is  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

When  Mr.  Gurney  printed  the  Le  Strange 
Household  Accounts  in  Archceologia,  there 
was  a  valuable  reference  given  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  side-saddle.  This  will  be  found  in 
Archceologia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  464. 

Has  M.  REINACH  consulted  Jules  Pellier's 
"  La  Selle  et  le  Costume  de  1'Amazone : 
Etude  historique  et  pratique  de  1'Equitation 
des  Dames.  Orne  de  100  vignettes,"  Paris, 
1897  ?  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  sister  of  the  un- 
fortunate King  Wenceslas  IV.,  queen  to  our 
Richard  II.,  1382-94,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  innovation  into  this  country. 
To  Queen  Anne's  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  the  Bohemian  colony  in  London 
have  made  periodical  pilgrimages  of  late 
years.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham  Common. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF 
ELY  (10  S.  xii.  249). — Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp 
in  '  D.N.B.,'  xvii.  228,  says  : — 

"  The  letter  so  frequently  quoted,  professing  to 

be  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Bishop  Cox is  a 

stupid  and  impudent  forgery,  which  first  saw  the 
light  in  the  '  Annual  Register '  of  1761.  Yet,  absurd 
as  the  fabrication  is,  few  forgeries  have  succeeded 
so  well  in  exercising  a  malignant  influence  upon  the 
estimation  in  which  the  queen's  character  has  been 
held  by  historians." 

When  Cox  died  in  1561,  no  successor  was 
appointed  to  Ely  for  eighteen  years. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

BEE-STING  CURE  FOR  RHEUMA.TISM  (10  S. 
xii.  248). — This  "superstition"  appears  now 
to  be  accepted  in  medical  practice.  A 
long  account  of  a  remarkable  cure  appeared 
in  The  Bee-Keepers'  Record  (xxvi.  178) 
for  December,  1908,  copied  from  The 
Birmingham  Daily  Post  for  11  November, 
1908,  which  in  turn  appears  to  have  taken 
it  from  The  Midland  Medical  Journal. 

The  following  appeared  in  The  Morning 
Post  a  few  days  ago  (either  on  Saturday, 
18  September,  or  within  a  very  few  days 
of  that  date) : — 

"  Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Show  :  Stinging  for  Rheu- 
matism.—The  use  of  formic  acid  as  communicated 
by  the  stings  of  bees  has  long  been  known  to  the 
medical  profession  in  connexion  with  obstinate 
cases  of  rheumatism.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  bee-keepers  who  handle  their  bees  without 
protection  are  practically  immune  from  this  com- 
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plaint.  At  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association,  now  being  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a  new  and  improved  bee 
vaccinator  is  shown.  A  small  glass  and  metal 
receptacle  is  placed  over  a  hole  in  the  hive,  and 
bees  are  attracted  by  a  smear  of  honey.  As  soon 
as  one  has  entered,  it  is  trapped  and  the  vaccinator 
removed  to  the  affected  part,  which  by  gentle 
pressure  from  above,  the  bee  is  made  to  sting. 
Other  vaccinators  being  ready  by  this  time,  the 
stinging  treatment  goes  on  continuously,  even  up 
to  a  hundred  stings,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
complaint.  The  method  is  being  tested  in  a  London 
hospital," 

(Mrs.)  LUCY  DA  VIES. 
Winchmore  Hill,  Amersham. 

I  think  this  is  more  than  a  superstition. 
I  believe  I  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  it. 

Rheumatism  is  caused  by  uric  acid  in 
the  system.  From  the  bee-sting  you  get  into 
your  system  formic  acid,  which  is  an  anti- 
dote. I  would  not  suggest  that  persons 
should  apply  bees,  because  there  is  a  danger 
of  erysipelas.  I  was  stung  as  a  bee-keeper. 

W.  D.  W.  R. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  208,  255). — Sowing  the  hempseed  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  ceremonies  described 
in  Burns's  '  Halloween.'  The  poet  gives 
this  note  on  the  observance  : — 

"Steal  out,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of 
hemp  seed,  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  you  can  con- 
veniently draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then, 
'  Hemp  seed,  I  saw  thee ;  hemp  seed,  I  saw  thee ; 
and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true  love,  come 
after  me  and  pou  thee.'  Look  over  your  left 
shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the 
person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp. 
Some  traditions  say,  'Come  after  me  and  shaw 
thee,'  that  is,  show  thyself ;  in  which  case  it  simply 
appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say, 
'  Come  after  me  and  harrow  thee.' " 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

LINCOLNSHIBE  NAMES  (10  S.  xii.  168, 
235). — I  regret  that  a  misprint  in  my  query 
has  misled  MB.  JAS.  PLATT.  The  p  of 
wdepat  or  wdepath  should  be  /.  My  /  is  at 
times  not  unlike  p,  and  having  seen  a  proof 
when  I  was  away  from  home,  I  did  not 
detect  the  error.  Thus  MR.  PLATT' s  sug- 
gestion "  Woodpath  "  cannot  hold.  Wde  is 
doubtless  Wood,  but  what  sense  has  fat 
or  fath  ? 

As  regards  2,  Swue  and  Suawe  cannot  be 
misprints,  since  I  took  them  from  the 
original  MS.,  not  from  a  printed  transcript ; 
and  the  reading  is  certain,  n  and  u  being 
quite  distinct  in  this  MS. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  PLATT  for  his 
answers  to  3  and  4.  H.  I.  B. 


"A      NAFEDAVE  "       (10       S.      Xii.      170.) 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  genesis- 
of  "  nale  "  in  '  Piers  Plowman  '  and  Chaucer, 
of  "  nuncle  "  in  Shakespeare,  and  of  "  newt  "" 
in  modern  English  was  sufficiently  familiar. 
If  the  writer  of  the  two  extracts  was  the- 
same,  he  simply  pulled  himself  together 
in  the  latter  case.  Country  people  at  times 
use  a  common  and  a  "  fine  "  word  in  th& 
same  sense  in  a  short  talk.  H.  P.  L. 

I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  on  the- 
case  in  point,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
"  nafedave  "  is  only  a  phonetic  spelling  of 
affidavit.  In  times  not  very  remote,  not 
only  the  illiterate,  but  also  the  learned,  had 
positively  no  respect  for  spelling.  In  wills 
the  name  of  the  same  person  is  spelt  in 
several  different  ways  in  the  course  of  a  few 
lines.  People  frequently  signed  their  names 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  glaring  instances- 
of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  spelling  will 
be  found  in  page  after  page  of  printed 
books.  F.  A.  RUSSELL. 

.4,  Nelgarde  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

ROWAN  TREE  WITCH  DAY  :  ST.  HELEN'S- 
DAY  (10  S.  xii.  209). — Pennant  (quoted  by 
Folkard,  '  Plant  Lore,'  p.  530)  says  that 
Scottish  farmers  carefully  preserve  their 
cattle  against  witchcraft  by  placing  branches 
of  honeysuckle  and  mountain  ash  (rowan) 
in  the  cowhouses  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The- 
association  of  St.  Helen  with  the  rowan  is 
new  to  me.  C.  C.  B. 

In  Dyer's  '  Popular  Customs  '  (p.  274)  is  a 
quotation  from  Atkinson's  '  Cleveland  Glos- 
sary,' which  says  :  "At  Cleveland,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  2nd  of  May,  St.  Helen' s- 
Day,  is  Rowan-tree  Day,  or  Rowan-tree 
Witch-day."  Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  practices  thereon.  The  transfer  of  St. 
Helen's  Day  from  18  August  "  seems," 
says  Dyer,  "  to  have  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  Invention  (or  Discovery)  of  the 
Cross  was  due  to  St.  Helen,  who  was  thus- 
connected  with  the  feast  kept  on  May  3rd 
under  that  title. 

In  some  places — I  think  in  the  Isle  of 
Man — crosses  are  made  of  rowan  to  keep 
away  witches.  W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 

38,  North  Road,  Highgate. 

REV.  GEORGE  MARKHAM  (10  S.  xii.  248). 
— Perhaps  '  A  History  of  the  Markham 
Family  '  would  afford  the  desired  informa- 
tion. It  is  by  the  Rev.  David  Frederick 
Markham  (8vo,  London,  1854).  See  also- 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Second  Series,  17  Nov.,  1859,  pp.  10  to  18, 
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•concerning  a  pedigree  and  MS.  volume 
relating  to  the  Markham  family.  The 
pedigree  is  entitled,  "  Antiquse  nobilisque 
iamiliae  et  clarae  prosapise  Markhamorum 
stemma  usque  ad  Griffinum  Markham  (Sir 
Griffin  Markham)  Equitem  auratum  Deline- 
.atum "  ;  and  is  certified  at  the  bottom 
-as  being  by  the  hand  of  William  Camden, 
Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  who  declares 
that  it  has  been  made  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  diligence. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

JOHN  KELSALL,  MAYOR  OF  CHESTER 
-(10  S.  xi.  487  ;  xii.  157). — -See  some  notes 
on  him  and  his  will  in  the  recent  columns 
of  '  The  Cheshire  Sheaf,'  appearing  weekly  in 
The  Chester  Courant.  R.  S.  B. 

PARODIES  OF  KIPLING  (10  S.  xii.  128,  177, 
238). — The  following  notes  indicate  a  few 
Kipling  parodies. 

1.   '  On  the  Way  to  Dongolay ' : — 
In  a  little  town  called  London 
Far  away,  and  o'er  the  sea,  &c. 

A  parody  of  '  Mandalay,'  said  to  have  been 

sung  by  the  men  of  the  1896  Nile  expedition. 

There  is  at  the  end  a  suggested  extension 

of  the  song,  the  one  stanza  beginning, 

There's  a  chance  for  Tommy  Atkins 

And  the  Sikh  to  see  some  fun ; 

and  ending, 

From  Dongola  to  Durfur, 
On  the  road  to  Ugan-day. 

See  Standard,  15  Aug.,  1896. 

2.  I  goes  into  the  Commons'  House,  to  try  and 

raise  a  cheer, 

The  Government  they  ups  and  says,   "  We 
can't  stand  Tommy  'ere,"  &c. 

A  parody  of  '  Tommy,'  by  Mr.  Elliott  Lees, 
M.P.  (the  late  Sir  Elliott  Lees).  "  Tommy  " 
in  the  parody  refers  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson 
Bowles,  then  M.P.  See  Punch,  22  Aug., 
1896.  Punch  published  the  first  two  stanzas 
only.  I  have  the  other  two,  copied  from 
a  rough  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lees. 

3.  '  To     Rudyard     Kipling,     Esq.,     from 
Thos.  Atkins  '  : — 

There 's  a  regular  run  on  papers  since  we  'card  that 

you  was  ill ; 
An'  you  might  be  in  a  'orspital,  the  barricks  is  so 

still,  &c. 

By  J.  O.  C.,  West  Derby,  Liverpool.  See 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  8  March,  and  Times, 
10  March,  1899.  In  The  Times  of  the  next 
day  appeared  a  paragraph  saying  that 
"  we  were  of  course  entirely  ignorant " 
of  the  fact  that  the  poem  had  appeared 


previously  in  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
The  above  is,  I  think,  a  parody  of  no  par- 
ticular poem. 

4.  '  Fightin'  Joe  '  : — 

There's  a  clean-shaved  fightm'  man, 

Which  is  Joe  ! 
Hits  the  hardest  that  he  can, 

Champion  Joe  !  &c. 

A  parody  of  '  Bobs.'  "  Joe  "  is,  of  course, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  See  Morning  Post, 
22  Sept.,  1900. 

5.  '  Back  to  the  Navy  Again '  : — 
You've  finished  the  fightin',  Cap'n,  an'  you  haven't 

come  out  on  top. 

You  're  off  to  the  Powerful's  ward-room  a-singing, 
"  Can't  stop  !    Can't  stop  ! " 

A  parody  of  '  Back  to  the  Army  Again.' 
The  reference  is  to  Capt.  the  Hon.  Hedworth 
Lambton's  defeat  in  the  election  for  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  See  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
5  Oct.,  1900.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  PERTESEN  "  (10  S.  xii.  249). — This  word 
is  "  partisan,"  or  halberd,  a  well-known 
blade-headed  staff,  originally  a  weapon  of 
war,  but  now  used  only  in  ceremonial 
observances. 

Although  it  does  not  affect  the  question, 
I  may  point  out  that  the  will  from  which 
MR.  CUNNINGHAM  quotes  is  not,  as  he  states, 
the  will  of  "  John  Selby  of  Twhisell,"  dated 
17  Nov.,  1595,  but  that  of  his  brother 
"Raphe"  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  dated 
7  Feb.,  1587/8.  RICHD.  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[Other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.] 

BISHOP  HEBER  :  "  ONLY  MAN  is  VILE  " 
(10  S.  xii.  206,  256). — That  Bishop  Heber, 
in  his  '  Missionary  Hymn,'  wrote 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 

is  incontestable,  since  the  original  MS.  of 
the  hymn,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  shows  this.  But  that  in  the  first 
edition  of  Heber 's  *  Hymns  written  and 
adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of 
the  Year,'  published  by  his  widow  in  1827 
after  his  death,  "  Java's  "  is  substituted  for 
"  Ceylon's,"  and  so  in  every  subsequent 
edition  up  to  the  tenth  (1834),  is  also  a  fact. 
That  the  alteration  was  made  by  Heber 
himself,  or  with  his  consent,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  and  the  reason  for  the  alteration  is, 
I  think,  plain.  When  Heber  wrote  the 
hymn  in  1819,  he  knew  of  Ceylon  only  by 
hearsay,  and  was  even  ignorant  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  but 
when  he  went  to  India  in  1823,  and  visited 
Ceylon  in  1825,  he  discovered  that  the  "  spicy 
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breezes  "  of  the  island  were  a  myth  (see  the 
diary  of  his  voyage  under  date  21  Sept., 
1823,  and  Mrs.  Heber's  '  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Ceylon,'  under  date  31  Aug.,  1825),  and 
that  people  out  there  said  "  Ceylon,"  and 
not  "  Ceylon."  Hence,  no  doubt,  he 
resolved  to  alter  the  name  ;  and  as  Java  is 
an  island,  has  "  spicy  breezes "  (more  or 
less),  and  has  a  dissyllabic  name  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  "  Java's  "  was 
substituted  for  "  Ceylon's." 

As  regards  the  next  two  lines  of  the  verse, 
while,  as  a  native  of  Ceylon,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  "  every  prospect  pleases,"  I  am 
not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  vileness 
of  the  inhabitants.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

FAIR  ROSAMOND  (10  S.  xii.  209). — I 
cannot  supply  the  precise  information  that 
MR.  RATCLIFFE  asks  for,  but  I  have  an  eight- 
page  chapbook  (6^  in.  by  3f  in.)  with  the 
title  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
Concubine  to  Henry  II.  Falkirk,  printed 
for  the  Booksellers."  The  only  illustration 
is  a  crown  surmounted  by  the  orb  on  the 
front  page.  The  first  quatrain  in  it  differs 
from  that  given  by  MR.  RATCLIFFE  in  that 
1.  2  ends  with  a  Semicolon  instead  of  a  comma, 
and  1.  3  reads  "  Besides  "  instead  of  Beside. 
There  is  no  date  on  my  copy.  There  are 
188  lines  in  the  little  book,  the  verses 
commencing  on  p.  2.  J.  WATKINSON. 

The  Quinta,  Herne  Bay,  Kent. 

There  was  an  issue  of  this  history  as  a 
24mo  chapbook  in  1762,  when  it  was  given 
as  "  The  Unfortunate  Concubine  ;  or,  The 
History  of  Fair  Rosamond,  Mistress  to 
Henry  II.,  and  Jane  Shore,  Concubine  to 
Edward  IV.,  Kings  of  England,  shewing 
how  they  came  to  be  so,  with  their  Lives, 
Remarkable  Actions,  and  Unhappy  Ends. 
The  whole  illustrated  with  cuts  suitable  to 
each  subject." 

A  copy  of  an  almost  identical  volume  is 
before  me,  but,  as  it  lacks  its  title-page, 
I  cannot  give  a  definite  date.  It  has  a 
catalogue  of  books  sold  by  Bettesun  at 
"  The  Red  Lion  "  on  London  Bridge,  which 
would  indicate  publication  before  1725, 
and  perhaps  as  early  at  1680. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

THE  SLOVAKS  (10  S.  xii.  242). — The  usual 
version  of  the  saying  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent is  :  "  Millet  [the  Slovak's  favourite 
dish]  is  no  food,  the  Slovak  is  no  man." 
Such  "  jeering "  sayings  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  I  have  only  to  remind  your 
correspondent  about  Taffy  the  Welshman, 
and  the  saying  that .  the  Scot  keeps  the 


Sabbath  and  everything  else  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on.  By  the  words  "  Magyars  and 
other  Slavs  "  your  correspondent  of  course 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Magyars 
are  Slavs. 

As  regards  Jan  Kollar,  all  his  autobio- 
graphical information  has  to  be  handled 
with  great  caution.  Cf.  the  foot-notes  on 
pp.  293  et  seq.  of  Dr.  Matthias  Murko's 
'  Deutsche  Einfliisse  auf  die  Anfange  der 
Bohmischen  Romantik '  (Graz,  1897). 
Murko  is  a  brother  Slav.  L.  L.  K. 

"THE  DOG  AND  POT"  (10  S.  xii.  244). — 
A  further  reference  to  this  ancient  sign 
occurs  in  the  '  Hertfordshire  County  Records,' 
recently  calendared  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy, 
F.S.A.,  and  quoted  in  The  Home  Counties 
Magazine  for  September  (xi.  96).  Under 
date  1593-4  is  a  "  Presentment— That  the 
highway  between  Stapleforde  Bridge  and 
Doggesheade  in  the  Pott,  in  the  parish  of 
Anstye,  is  decayed." 

In  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Blackfriars 
Road  specimen  which  appeared  in  The 
Daily  Graphic  of  13  Sept.,  1905,  it  is  also 
stated  that  it  is  referred  to  in  one  of  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  books  entitled  '  Cocke  Lorrell'3 
Bote,'  published  in  1533  or  thereabouts. 
Cocke  Lorrell  was  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
thieves,  and  by  trade  a  tinker.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  crew  of  his  "  bote  "  (boat) 
occurs  "  Annys  Angry,"  who  was  peculiarly 
deformed,  and  "  dwelled  at  ye  syne  of  ye 
dogge's  hede  in  ye  pot,"  she  being  by  trade 
a  maker  of  breeches.  The  writer  adds  that 
there  are,  besides,  in  existence  quaint 
woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wherein 
some  customs  of  slovenly  housewives  are 
depicted,  one  of  them  being  a  disorderly 
kitchen,,  where  a  woman  is  wiping  a  plate 
with  the  tail  of  a  dog,  while  the  dog  is  himself 
busy  licking  out  a  pot.  ALAN  STEWART. 

"BOSTING"  (10  S.  xi.  508;  xii.  75,  113, 
193). — Parker,  in  his  *  Glossary,'  is  perfectly 
correct  in  asserting  that  this  word  is  used 
in  connexion  with  both  wood  and  stone.  A 
wood-carver  invariably  bosts-in  (or  boasts-in) 
in  his  design  (i.e.,  roughs  it  out)  before 
beginning  to  finish  his  task.  I  have  used 
the  word  in  that  sense,  and  have  heard  it  so 
used  generally  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
New  York  City. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  NOTABLE  ENGLISH- 
WOMEN (10  S.  xii.  207,  253). — Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  was  buried  in  the  vaults 
of  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audlev  Street, 
W.  R.  A.  POTTS. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A  Cotteswold  Shrine.-  being  a  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Hailes,  county  Gloucester,  Manor, 
Parish,  and  Abbey.  By  Welbore  St.  Clair 
Baddeley.  (Gloucester,  John  Bellows ;  London, 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

MR.  BADDELEY  is  known  for  his  skill  and  enthusiasm 
as  an  archaeologist  both  in  England  and  Italy.  Not 
so  long  ago  he  was  telling  the  world  about  the  grove 
of  Furrina  and  the  lost  galleys  of  Lake  Nemi.  Now 
he  has  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  produced 
an  admirable  monograph  on  the  history  of  Hailes, 
a  complete  and  finished  piece  of  work,  embellished 
with  excellent  illustrations  of  old-time  matters, 
including  a  liberal  supply  of  maps,  plans,  and 
pedigrees.  The  pictures  of  the  Abbey  show  how 
beautiful  a  place  it  was.  It  is  suprising  to  find  how 
much  can  be  realized  from  the  ruins  remaining,  and 
the  comparison  of  other  Cistercian  foundations,  by 
a  skilful  judge  of  monastic  life  and  practice  like  our 
author.  All  his  conclusions  are  fortified  by  refer- 
ences to  the  best  authorities,  and  he  has  an  inge- 
nious speculation  as  to  Brother  John  "Cementariuf<," 
the  architect  of  the  building.  Can  he  have  been 
the  man  "  who  worked  for  King  Henry  at  his  Castles 
in  Gloucester  and  at  Guilford,  and  who  presently 
became,  and  long  remained,  '  Cementarius  Kegis '  at 
Westminster  Abbey  (1249-60),  at  which  latter  date 
he  died,  as  both  the  Liberate  and  Close  Rolls 
show"? 

The  Shrine  of  the  Holy  Blood,  which  gave  Hailes 
much  of  its  fame,  received  the  sacred  relic  as  long 
ago  as  1270,  and  its  base  was  actually  uncovered  by 
Mr.  Baddeley  and  his  companions  in  the  excavations 
of  1899-1900.  Later,  as  the  history,  which  vividly 
follows  the  course  of  years,  shows,  the  Blood  was 
taken  from  its  receptacle  and  scrutinized  for  its 
composition  by  a  race  of  ecclesiastics  who  abhorred 
all  shrines  and  their  worship. 

The  influence  of  Hailes  was  widespread,  and 
many  are  the  points  of  interest  followed  up  here- 
of heraldry,  genealogy,  and  local  history.  Field- 
names preserve,  as  usual,  the  veracious  tradition 
which  is  apt  to  be  scouted  by  an  age  overburdened 
with  bodks,  and  a  field  west  of  the  ruins  records 
in  its  title  of  "Tobacco-piece"  the  cultivation  of 
the  weed  by  an  enterprising  citizen  of  London,  in 
spite  of  the  known  opposition  of  King  James.  The 
cultivation  continued  till  1675.  All  this  is  worked 
out  with  skill  and  knowledge  by  the  author,  and  is 
but  one  instance  of  his  patient  and  successful  re- 
search in  matters  concerning  the  Abbey. 

Our  sole  regret  respecting  the  monograph  is  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  readers  can  see  it,  as 
there  are  but  350  copies  to  be  had.  It  will  serve  at 
least,  as  a  model  book  of  its  kind,  and  will,  we  hope, 
do  something  to  combat  that  ignorance  of  the  early 
monastic  life  of  England  which  is  so  common  to-day, 
and  largely,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  careless  repetition 
of  second-rate  matter. 

Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher.  Edited  by  F.  S. 
Boas.  Vol.11.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
THIS  second  volume  completes  a  scholarly  edition 
of  the  two  Fletchers  which  is  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  by-ways  of  English  letters.  An  Appendix 
contains  '  Brittain's  Ida,'  published  in  1628, 
which  Mr.  Boas,  following  Grosart,  assigns 


without    doubt  to  Phineas    Fletcher,    giving   his 
reasons  in  the  Preface. 

That  curious  poem  '  The  Purple  Island  '  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  present  instalment,  and  it 
appeared  with  the  bulk  of  the  poems  here  printed 
in  a  fine  quarto  due  to  the  University  Printers  at 
Cambridge  of  1633.  In  the  same  year  the  same 
press  issued  '  De  Literis  Antiquae  Brittanise  ' 
by  Giles  Fletcher  the  elder,  and  '  Sylva  Poetica  T 
by  Phineas.  Phineas  has  a  way  of  repeating 
passages  from  his  own  works  in  a  new  setting, 
and  Mr.  Boas  regards  echoes  of  his  imagery  and 
phraseology  in  '  Brittain's  Ida'  as  decisive  in 
favour  of  his  authorship. 

The  Muse  of  Phineas  is  too  inclined  to  lengthy 
exposition  to  please  the  present  day.  We  like 
him  best  where  he  is  obviously  concerned  to  show 
personal  feeling.  Some  of  his  Latin  poems  are 
distinctly  elegant,  and  we  imagine  that  he  was  a 
keen  student  of  Martial.  Nothing,  however,  of 
his  in  this  volume  is  so  effective  as  Quarles's 
verses  '  To  my  deare  Friend,  the  Spencer  of  this 
Age,'  which  appear  with  a  host  of  commendations 
from  other  admirers. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Boas  on  his  successful 
completion  of  what  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of 
love. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Garvin  skilfully 
touches  on  topics  of  the  day,  prominence  being 
given  to  the  fluctuations  at  the  poll  of  Socialism 
and  Labour  and  the  much-discussed  Budget.  Mr. 
Burton  J.  Hendrick  contributes  an  able  sketch 
of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman,  with  a  summary  of  the 
gigantic  railway  operations  which  were  undertaken 
and  successfully  carried  through  by  him.  In 
'  Money  and  Brains  in  Politics '  Mr.  Bauman 
seriously  discounts  from  the  outset  any  good  effect 
which  might  be  produced  through  his  efforts,  by 
his  assertion  that  "the  Conservatives  believe  in 
money,  and  the  Liberals  believe  in  brains." — What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  advisability  or  utility  of 
presenting  '  Macbeth '  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Wandrille,  it  was  at  least  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. Madame  Leblanc-Maeterlinck  in  her  article, 
ably  translated  by  Mr.  A.  T.  de  Mattos,  gives  a 
romantic  account,  replete  with  artistic  zeal,  of  the 
dawn  in  her  mind  of  the  idea,  and  its  consumma- 
tion. In  '  Baby  Navies  :  the  Colonies'  Plunge/ 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  surveys  the  general  naval 
situation  with  a  strong  bias  against  the  forma- 
tion by  the  colonies  of  navies  acting  as  inde- 
pendent units.  A  not  particularly  interesting 
contribution  is  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  on 
'Chateaubriand's  Last  Love.'  Mr.  Bram  Stoker 
discourses  eloquently  and  feelingly  on  the  "Dead- 
head" and  its  many  varieties,  a  subject  of  which 
few  can  have  had  greater  experience.  Mr.  Douglas's 
appreciation  of  Benedetto  Croce  is  spoilt  by  the 
inflated  metaphor  which  he  indulges  in,  and  his 
admiration  of  his  subject  generally  leads  him  into 
extravagant  diction.  In  Beaumarchais  and  the 
Musicians '  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  asserts  that  Mozart 
is  a  most  overrated  musician,  his  reason  being  that 
his  setting  of  *  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  is  not  according 
to  Mr.  Newman's  conception  as  to  how  it  should  have 
been  done.  We  do  not  think  that  many  musicians 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Newman  in  this ;  in  any  case, 
whether  it  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  Beau- 
marchais's  ideas  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  Mozart 
wrote  just  what  was  in  him,  using  the  libretto  as  a 
necessary  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  art, 
without  any  particular  scruples  as  to  the  author's 
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exact  shade  of  meaning,  and  musicians  generally 
accept  this  theory  as  satisfactory,  and  are  propor- 
tionately grateful.  Mr.  P.  A.  Vaile  advocates  a 
new  scheme  of  Imperial  scholarships  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Rhodes  system.  The  cricket  season 
of  1909  is  skilfully  and  pleasantly  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  D.  Sewell.  The  play  in  county  cricket 
is  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  Test  Matches. 

POLITICS  are  much  to  the  fore  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr,  J,  Ellis  Barker  leading  the  way  with 
'The  Land,  the  Landlords,  and  the  People,'  a 
striking  article,  written  from  a  Unionist  standpoint, 
and  taking  as  its  model  the  land  laws  of  Prussia, 
which  were  put  in  force  shortly  after  the  defeat  of 
that  nation  by  Napoleon.  Sir  John  Dickson 
Poynder  follows  with  'The  Budget  Valuation 
Proposals,'  in  which  he  shows  himself  sceptical  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  estimate  of 
two  millions  for  covering  the  cost  of  valuation,  and 
urges  as  an  alternative  the  introduction  of  a 
Valuation  Bill.  Capt.  Cecil  Battine  utters  a  grave 
warning  against  a  policy  of  laissez-faire  with  regard 
to  armaments,  but  fails  to  point  out  any  satisfactory 
remedy  against  a  deplorable  tendency.  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Harrison  advocates  the  fitting-out  of  a 
British  Arctic  expedition,  not  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reaching  the  North  Geographical  Pole,  but 
generally  to  conduct  scientific  investigation  in  the 
northernmost  regions,  of  which  comparatively  few 
data  have  yet  been  collected;  and  he  brings 
pertinent  reasons  to  support  his  plea  for  a  winter 
as  opposed  to  a  summer  advance.  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Kirk  contributes  a  somewhat  unnecessary  article 
on  'Indian  Students  in  England,'  traversing 
a  former  article  by  Mr.  Dicey,  and  suggests  the 
elimination  of  sedition  amongst  Indian  students 
by  a  policy  of  equality  with  the  white  man.  The 
writer's  views  are  hardly  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves to  practical  Anglo-Indians.  Prof.  Foster 
Watson  draws  some  interesting  parallels  between 
Milton's  '  Tractate  of  Education '  and  Vives's  '  De 
Tradendis  Disciplinis,'  and  submits  a  theory  as  to 
Milton's  indebtedness  to  the  Spanish  humanist.  In 
*  Ireland's  Need'  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  at  the  outset 
evidently  intended  to  write  a  strictly  moderate 
article  on  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
As  we  proceed,  however,  the  bias  of  the  Nationalist 
is  apparent.  The  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  has  written 
an  article  on  '  The  Evolution  of  Maurice  Barres,' 
and  finds  M.  Barres's  merit  as  a  writer  is  unequal. 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey  deals  in  a  lucid  manner  with  the 
educational  value  of  museums  generally,  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  particular.  In  '  Ab 
Occidente  ad  Orientem '  we  have  an  ephemeral, 
rather  unnecessary  trifle,  in  which  pseudo-philo- 
sophy struggles  with  inflated  metaphor  and  descrip- 
tions of  everyday  scenes  in  a  tourist's  journey  to 
India.  We  give  one  quotation,  if  only  to  show  that 
in  the  effort  to  affect  smartness  the  line  of  good 
taste  is  considerably  overstepped:  "The  West 
^firmly  believes  that,  if  there  is  a  God,  He  reads 
The  Daily  Mail  every  morning,  and  is  much  inter- 
ested in  it."  Prof.  George  M.  Wrong  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  '  The  Attitude  of  Canada,' 
in  which  the  political  and  social  outlook  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  surveyed  with  an 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

IN  a  graceful  leader  the  retiring  editor  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  takes  leave  of  his  public,  and 
thanks  all  and  sundry  for  their  help  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  past.  Mr.  Harold  Child,  supported  by 


a  strong  advisory  committee,  has  now  assumed  the 
editorship.  The  article  on  '  Old  English  Silver '  is 
continued,  and  some  excellent  examples  are  illus- 
trated. '  The  Origin  of  Lustre  Ware '  is  dealt  with 
in  an  erudite  manner  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Butler,  who 
endeavours  to  indicate  the  indebtedness  of  the  later 
Persian  Potters  to  those  of  Egypt  before  the  eleventh 
century,  thereby  providing  connoisseurs  in  the 
world  of  ceramics  with  an  interesting  problem.  Dr. 
Butler  is,  however,  in  no  doubt  himself  on  the 
point,  and  brings  forward  many  cogent  arguments 
in  support  of  his  theory.  Mr.  M.  L.  Solon  is 
responsible  for  '  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Orvieto  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.'  Included 
in  the  number  are  two  fine  photo-reproductions  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  attributed  to  Cellini. 


MR.  E.  H.  BLAKENEY  has  recently  printed  at 
his  private  press  '  Omar  and  his  Translator,'  a  short 
paper  by  Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux,  which  offers  a  new 
view  of  the  astronomer-poet  of  Naishapur.  A  few 
copies  are  for  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
Blakeney,  King's  School,  Ely,  or  Col.  Prideaux, 
1,  West  Cliff  Terrace,  Ramsgate,  who  has  also 
printed  50  copies  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Himyarites  : 
an  Introductory  Note,  of  which  a  small  supply  is 
similarly  available. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

W.  M.  and  others. — Forwarded. 

PERCEVAL  LUCAS.— If  you  send  a  letter  care  of 
the  Editor,  it  shall  be  forwarded. 

Z.  ("Plus  je  connais  les  hommes").— See  10  S 
x.  188,  273,  and  ante,  p.  292. 

ZEPHYR  ("Origin  of  '  Limerick'").— See  9  S.  ii. 
t08,  470  ;  ix.  314 ;  xii.  8  ;  and  the  quotations  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary,'  s.v. 

E.  A.  J.  ("I  think  it  could  be  done,  and  England 

will  do  it ").— The  reference  is  to  Millais's  picture 

The  North-West  Passage,'  the  motto  of  which  is 

'It  might  be  done,  and  England  should  do  it.' 

The  picture  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
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SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  AND  CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL. 

THE  story  that  Samuel  Richardson  re- 
ceived at  least  a  portion  of  his  education  at 
Christ's  Hospital  has,  in  spite  of  the  doubting 
attitude  of  various  biographers,  held  its 
ground  with  such  comparative  success  for  at 
least  a  century  and  a  quarter  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  make  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  evidence  on  the  subject.  Nichols,  a 
benefactor  to  literary  history  whom  we 
can  well  forgive  if  he  sometimes  leads  us 
astray,  godfathered  the  story  ;  and  Leigh 
Hunt  and  others  have  done  their  best  to 
give  it  the  stability  of  fact.  Christ's  Hospital 
seems  to  feel  justified  in  claiming  Richardson 
as  almost  undoubtedly  an  "  Old  Blue "  ; 
but  I  hope,  in  the  interests  of  historical 
accuracy,  to  be  able  to  show  how  worthless 
is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  story  and 
how  crushing  is  the  evidence  with  which 
it  can  be  assailed. 

It   is   to   Nichols   ('  Literary   Anecdotes,' 


vol.  iv.,  1812,  pp.  579-80)  that  we  are 
usually  referred  for  justification  of  the  story  : 
"  Mr.  Richardson,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages 
but  what  an  education  in  the  grammar-school  of 
Christ's  Hospital  afforded  ;  his  mind,  like  that 
of  Shakspeare,  being  much  more  enriched  by 
nature  and  observation." 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Richardson's  latest 
and  most  competent  biographer,  whose 
mastery  of  the  literary  and  biographical 
detail  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  no  less 
thorough  for  being  so  little  obtruded,  con- 
siders "  the  question  carefully  ('  Samuel 
Richardson,'  "  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,"  1902,  pp.  3-4) :— 

"  However  this  may  be — and  the  point  is  not 
of  essential  importance  to  this  biography — the 
Richardson  family  apparently  returned  to  London 
at  some  time  after  the  Revolution,  for,  according 
to  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  the  youthful 
Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  educated  '  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Christ's  Hospital.'  But  his 
name  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  school  registers  ; 
and  the  statement  has  moreover  been  held  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  '  common  school-learning  ' 
which  he  admits  to  have  been  his  limited  equip- 
ment. Of  this  difficulty,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had 
himself  worn  the  blue  gown  and  yellow  stockings, 
offers  what  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  solution.  '  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,'  he  says,  in  The  London  Journal  (Supp. 

No.  2,  1834),  'that  Richardson received 

what  education  he  had  (which  was  very  little, 
and  did  not  go  beyond  English)  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  It  may  be  wondered  how  he  could  come 
no  better  taught  from  a  school  which  had  sent 
forth  so  many  good  scholars  ;  but  in  his  time, 
and  indeed  till  very  lately,  that  foundation  was 
divided  into  several  schools,  none  of  which  par- 
took of  the  lessons  of  the  others  ;  and  Richard- 
son, agreeably  to  his  father's  intention  of  bringing 
him  up  to  trade,  was  most  probably  confined  to 
the  writing-school,  where  all  that  was  taught  was 
writing  and  arithmetic.'  Leigh  Hunt  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  extremely  conscientious 
investigator.  He  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken 
without  warranty  ;  and,  in  any  case,  his  state- 
ments serve  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  with  very  modest 
results." 

Mr.  Dobson  adds  the  following  qualifying 
foot-note  : — 

"  The  matter  is  still  very  doubtful  ;  for  against 
Leigh  Hunt  must  be  placed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bridgen*  that  '  it  is  certain  that  he  [Richardson] 


*  Edward  Bridgen,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  who 
married  Richardson's  daughter  Martha  in  1762. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  tells  me  that  he  got  this 
reference  from  the  account  of  the  novelist  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Bridgen  to  The  Universal  Maga- 
zine for  January  and  February,  1786  (p.  17).  I 
may  add  that  the  article  has  simply  the  initial 
"  L "  ;  but  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1792,  part  ii.  p.  784,  refers  its  readers  to  an 
"  article  by  Mr.  Bridgen  in  The  Universal  Magazine 
for  January  and  February,  1786." 
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was  never  sent  to  a  more  respectable  seminary  ' 
than  *  a  private  grammar  school  '  in  Derbyshire."* 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  account  of 
Richardson  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  seems  a  little 
sceptical  of  the  tale,  and  mentions  that  the 
novelist's  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
school  registers.  On  this  point  Mr.  William 
Lempriere,  of  Christ's  Hospital  —  whose 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  history 
of  the  ancient  foundation  with  which  he  is 
associated  would  ever  impel  him,  were  his 
courtesy  alone  not  a  sufficient  incentive, 
to  answer  all  inquiries  gladly — writes  to 
me  the  following  explanation  : — 

"  In  1896  I  received  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  as  to  Samuel  Richardson,  and  turned 
to  our  Register  for  the  usual  particulars.  To  my 
astonishment  his  name  was  not  in  the  Index  ; 
but  so  convinced  was  I  that  he  was  educated  here 
that  I  searched  the  Register  itself,  but  to  no 
avail.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  was  not  a 
'  Foundationer. '  But,  from  early  in  the  Hospital's 
history  and  until  about  40  years  ago,  every  Master 
was  allowed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  private 
pupils,  whom  he  taught  in  the  school  classes. 
And,  from  tradition,  as  well  as  from  Leigh  Hunt's 
writings,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Richardson 
was  educated  here,  but  as  a  private  pupil.  Un- 
fortunately, no  record  was  kept  officially  of  their 
names." 

Mr.  Lempriere  mentions  Warren  Hastings 
among  other  distinguished  private  pupils  ; 
and,  concerning  Leigh  Hunt's  explanation, 
adds  : — 

"  The  quotation  from  Leigh  Hunt  is  quite 
correct  as  to  the  practice  at  that  time  ;  although, 
as  to  fact,  contradictory  of  Nichols's  statement 
that  Richardson  was  in  the  '  Grammar  School  ' 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  Hospital  was  then 
divided  into  the  '  Grammar  School,'  the  '  Mathe- 
matical School,'  and  the  '  Writing  School.'  " 

Now  I  find,  on  reference  to  '  The  Town  ' 
(ed.  1878,  p.  90),  that  Leigh  Hunt  there 
includes  the  very  sentences  on  Richardson's 
connexion  with  Christ's  Hospital  that  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  from  The 
London  Journal.  But  there  seems  to  be 
one  distinction :  he  adds  the  following 
foot-note  : — 

"  Our  authority  (one  of  the  highest  in  this  way) 
is  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  vol.  iv.  p.  579." 

Thus  any  value  that  might  be  set  upon 

*  Mr.  Dobson  tells  me  that  in  The  Caxton 
Magazine  for  December,  1901,  he  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  There  is  a  tradition,  which  Leigh  Hunt 
believed,  that  he  [RichardsonJ  received  some 
education  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  but  it  can  only 
have  been  in  one  of  the  subordinate  establish- 
ments, and,  in  any  case,  it  was  very  elementary, 
for  he  never  pretended  to  more  than  *  common 
school-learning  '  "  ;  and  that  in  an  American 
cyclopaedia  in  1906  he  wrote  :  "  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  he  had  ever  more  than  what  he 
calls  '  common  school-learning.'  " 


Leigh  Hunt's  statement  crumbles  into  dust, 
It  is  clear  that  he  made  no  original  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter  himself,  but  merely  relied 
upon  Nichols,  with  whom  alone  we  are  now 
left  to  deal.  Moreover,  Leigh  Hunt  im- 
peaches his  own  judgment  by  remarking 
that  it  was  probably  whilst  at  Christ's 
Hospital  that  Richardson 

"  intimated  his  future  career,  first  by  writing  a 
letter,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  a  censorious 
woman  of  fifty,  who  pretended  a  zeal  for  religion  ; 
and  afterwards,  at  thirteen,  by  composing  love- 
letters  to  their  sweethearts  for  three  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  made  him 
their  confidant." 

Now  Richardson's  "  early  recollections, " 
as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  observes,  "  imply 
that  he  lived  till  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
country."  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
novelist's  account  of  his  early  years,  and 
of  his  relations  with  "  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood,'7 
and  associate  the  kind  of  life  depicted  with 
any  part  of  London.* 

Again,  Leigh  Hunt,  while  accepting 
Nichols's  main  statement  as  correct,  contra- 
dicts him  without  explanation  on  a  most 
important  detail,  as  Mr.  Lempriere's  letter 
to  me  points  out.  Nichols  says  that  Richard- 
son was  educated  "in  the  grammar  school, 
of  Christ's  Hospital,"  while  Leigh  Hunt, 
ignoring  this,  explains  that  his  education 
"  did  not  go  beyond  English,"  and  must 
have  been  acquired  in  the  "  Writing 
School."  If  we  are  to  accept  "Nichols's 
statement  whole,  and  not  mutilate  it  to 
suit  our  convenience,  we  must  believe  that 
the  novelist  received  from  Christ's  Hospital 
the  best  classical  education  that  it  could 
offer.  This  view  no  one  acquainted  with 
his  colloquial  style  will  be  prepared  to 
support.  As  Miss  Clara  Linklater  Thomson 
says  in  her  life  of  Richardson  (1900),  re- 
ferring to  "Nichols's  tale  : — 

"  This  is  not  confirmed  by  the  register  of 
scholars,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  he  received 
so  good  an  education,  unless  in  the  years  of 
drudgery  that  followed  he  forgot  the  knowledge  of 
the  classics  that  he  had  acquired  at  school,  "t 


*  In  Henry  B.  Wheatley's  '  London  Past  and 
Present,'  the  improved  version  of  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's work,  published  in  1891,  it  is  stated 
(vol.  i.  p.  396),  in  reference  to  Christ's  Hospital  : 
"  Samuel  Richardson,  author  of  '  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,'  is  said  to  have  been  educated  here,  but  the 
claim  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  his  own 
account  of  his  boyhood." 

f  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  points  out  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Barbauld  in  her  life  of  Richardson  remarks  : 
"  His  own  assertions  are  frequent  in  his  letters, 
that  he  possessed  no  language  but  his  own,  not 
even  French "  ('  Correspondence,'  1804,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii). 
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It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe — and  I  do 
not  imagine  that  Miss  Thomson's  suggestion 
expresses  her  own  opinion  of  what  is  probable 
— that  a  man  with  Richardson's  natural  abili- 
ties and  orderly  mind  could  receive  a  good 
classical  education  in  early  life,  and  yet  in 
maturity  be  denuded  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages.  Though  he  did  endure 
considerable  drudgery  in  his  early  days, 
he,  on  his  own  confession,  found  time 
for  much  reading,  and  had  his  education 
been  less  restricted,  his  leisure  moments 
would  not  have  been  entirely  devoted  to 
neglect  of  the  classics. 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 

'  (To  be  concluded.} 


INSCRIPTIONS   AT   NAPLES: 
NEW  PROTESTANT   CEMETERY. 

THE  new  Protestant  Cemetery  is  reached 
by  tram  from  the  Porta  Capuana  in 
about  20  minutes.  It  is  on  the  Poggio 
Reale  hill,  some  10  minutes'  walk  from 
the  upper  entrance  of  the  Catholic  Campo 
Santo  Nuovo,  to  the  lower  entrance  of 
which  there  is  access  by  another  line  of 
trams,  also  from  Porta  Capuana.  The  Pro- 
testant Cemetery  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  being  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
the  other.  These  inscriptions  were  taken 
on  30  March,  1908. 

On  the  lower  level,  beginning  at  the  end 
next  the  entrance  : — 

1.  Edwin  Smith,  b.  27  April,  1822  ;  ob.  23  April, 
1906. 

2.  Harriet   Elizabeth,  w.    of    John    N.  Robin 
ob.  19  Jan.,  1904,  aged  73. 

3.  Charles  Augustus  Turner,  b.  13  July,  1835  : 
ob.  13  Sept.,  1903. 

4.  Isabella    Mary,     wid.     of    Henry    Glasford 
Potter,  b.  17  Sept.,  1826  ;   ob.  14  Ap.,  1899. 

5.  John  Pattison,    engineer,  b.  31  Dec.,  1815  : 
ob.  31  March,  1899. 

6.  Laura  Mary,  w.  of  Geo.  Turner,    b.  21  June, 
1847  ;   ob.  27  Oct.,  1899. 

7.  John  Blake,  b.  16  June,  1849  ;    ob.  21  Feb., 
1895. 

8.  James     Courtney     Haigh,     of     Harrogate, 
Eng.,  ob.  3  March,  1897,  a.  50. 

9.  Lydia     Catherine     Whyte,     only     child     of 
Charles    and    Sarah    O'Reilly,    b.    6    Oct.,    1817  : 
ob.  6  April,  1895. 

10.  Julie  Salis  Schwabe,  a.  78  ;  ob.  at  Naples, 
20  May,   1896,  in  the  midst  of    her  loving  work 
for  the  children  of  Italy. 

11.  Christine  A.  T.  Maunoir,  nee  Jarvis,  b.  at 
New  York,  IS^March,  1819  ;   ob.  19  March,  1895. 

12.  Edward  Hughes  Broderick  Hartwell,  Capt. 
R.N.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Naples,  ob.  14  Jan., 


13.  Albina   Mary,   wid.  of   Thomas    Holme    o*~ 
Venice,    d.    of    Edward    Ashweek    Valentine,    b- 
14  July,  1812  ;   ob.  17  Jan.,  1898. 

14.  The    Rev.    Stratford    Eyre    DAlton,    ex- 
scholar   University    (T.C.D.),   late    Chaplain   and 
Naval  Instructor  of  H.M.S.  Benbow,  ob.  26  Dec., 
1894,  a.  38. 

15.  William    Guppy,    b.    25    Jan.,    1864  ;      ob. 
5  Aug.,  1866.     Charles  Lambert  Guppy,  b.  10  Dec., 
1860  ;  ob.  14  April,  1870.     Arthur  Lettsom  Elliot,, 
b.  9  Jan.,  1884  ;   ob.  16  April,  1892. 

16.  Fanny,   w.    of    Matthew  S.   Embleton,  ob 
29  Dec.,  1893,  a.  44. 

17.  Thomas  Richard  Guppy,  C.E.,  of  Bristol, 
b.  30  Aug.,  1797  ;  ob.  28  June,  1882.     Erected  by 
his  children,  Thomas  and  Mary. 

18.  William    Charlesworth,     b.     at    Lofthouse- 
Park,  3  Nov.,  1823  ;  ob.  28  Dec.,  1899. 

19.  Alfred  Brown,  of  Tuffleigh,  near  Gloucester,. 
Eng.,  ob.  9  Jan.,  1899,  a.  68. 

20.  Elizabeth     Susan,    2nd     w.    of     the     late 
Edward  Pinkett,  M.A.Cantab.,  Barrister,  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  Devon,  b.  13  Feb.,  1840  ;  ob.  6  Sept.,  1900, 

21.  Eliza  Wood,  ob.  23  March,  1900.     Erected 
by  her  children. 

22.  Angelina,    wid.    of    Peter    Pincoffs,   M  D  , 
ob.  12  Sept.,  1904,  in  her  85th  year. 

23.  Emily    Macpherson    Terzi,    ob.    27    March, 
1900. 

24.  James  Tytler,  M.A.,  Aberdeen,  member  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  b.  20  March,  1869  'r 
ob.  10  Feb.,  1904.     Erected  by  his  widow. 

25.  Emily    Auber   Frances,  33  years  w.  of   E_ 
Neville  Rolfe,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  S.  Italy, 
ob.  1  Dec.,  1900,  a.  56. 

26.  Richard  O.  M.  Holme,  b.  at  Venice,  3  M&y, 
1841  ;  ob.  10  Feb.,  1906. 

27.  Bertha    King,     Contessa    Paleotti,    b.     at 
London,  27  Jan.,  1844;  ob.  19  March,  1904. 

28.  George  Cross,   b.  at  Little   Hampton  (sic),. 
29  June,  1818  ;   ob.  at  Posilipo,  11  April,  1903. 

29.  Mary  (May),  w.  of  Robt.  Townsend,  b.  at 
Manchester,  5  Jan.,  1856  ;   ob.  27  Feb.,  1901. 

30.  Evelyn    Margaret    Auton    Downes,    d.    of 
Wm.    Greensmith    Downes,    of    Edinburgh,    ob 
19  Feb.,  1902,  a.  18. 

31.  Barbara  A.    Scott    Ross,  wid.  of    John  B. 
Ross,  of  Glasgow,   ob.  24  Feb.,   1902.     Also  her 
sister  Margaret   Scott,   wid.    of    James   Kelso,  of 
Greenock,  ob.  17  May,  1906. 

32.  Amelia  Carlill,  ob.  28  Jan.,  1908,  a.  87. 

33.  Helen  Holloway,  a.  89,  ob.  29  Mar.,  1902. 

34.  Elizabeth,    wid.    of   Matthew    Coode,   Ade- 
laide, Aust.,  ob.  18  May,  1902,  a.  64. 

35.  Robert  Kerrison,  a.  49,  ob.  1  May,  1906. 

36.  Robert      Taylor,     Bengal     Civil    .Service, 
b.  17  Jan.,  1835  ;  ob.  21  April,  1906. 

37.  John  O'Brien  Saunders,  C.I.E.,  b.  10  Oct., 
1853  ;   ob.  9  Feb.,  1905. 

38.  Leopold  Joseph  Rendel,  b.  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  20  Nov.,  1865  ;     ob.  at  Pozzuoli,  18  June, 
1896. 

39.  Charles     Robert     Ellice,     ob.     20     March. 
1897,  a.  32. 

40.  Helen    Pitcairn    Campbell,    b.    28    March, 
1859  ;   ob.  24  Dec.,  1900. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieu     Col. 
18,  Hyde  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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GEORGE  STUBBES. 

THE  letter  from  John  Hoadly  which  was 
printed  at  10  S.  ix.  3,  recommended  Dodsley 
to  insert  in  his  poetical  '  Collections  '  some 
pieces  by  "  George  Stubbs."  I  prefixed 
to  it  the  remark  that  the  publisher  did  not 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  suggestion.  This 
mention  of  George  Stubbs  drew  from  COL. 
FYNMORE  the  question  (10  S.  ix.  250),  Who 
was  this  poet  ?  The  following  particulars 
supply  some  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

George  Stubbes  or  Stubbs  belonged  to  a 
clerical  family  long  connected  with  Wilt- 
shire. His  grandfather,  Thomas  Stubbs, 
described  by  Foster  in  '  Alumni  Oxonienses  ' 
as  sacerdotis  ftlius,  was  vicar  in  1641  of 
Elingdon  alias  Wroughton  in  that  county. 
His  father  John  Stubbes  matriculated  from 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on  18  Jan.,  1666/7, 
.aged  18,  and  proceeded  B.A.  from  Hart 
Hall  1670,  M.A.  1673.  He  became  Rector 
•of  Little  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  in  1676, 
vacating  it  in  1684  ;  and  on  1  Feb.,  1681/2, 
was  installed  as  Prebendary  of  Gillingham 
Minor  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Some 
time  towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  resigned 
that  stall,  and  on  30  March,  1683,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Torleton  in  the  same 
cathedral.  From  1685  to  1699  he  was 
Rector  of  Houghton  All  Saints',  near  Stock- 
bridge,  Hampshire,  where  he  died  on 

22  Nov.,  1699,  and  was  buried.     His  widow 
Martha    Stubbes    died    on    6    Aug.,     1730, 
Aged  73,  and  was  also  buried  at  Houghton. 
The  gravestone,  now  against  the  east  wall 
of  the  church,  just  under  the  chancel  window, 
states     that     "  the     dear    remains.  .  .  .after 
thirty  years  of  widowhood  [were]  restored 
lay  her  son,  not  without  a  tear  due  to  both 
their    memories,    to    fulfil    the    tender    vow 
recorded  in  the  elegant  inscription  on  her 
wedding  ring  (Ruth  i.  vv.  16,  17)." 

George  Stubbes,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Stubbes  and  of  Martha  his  wife,  was  born  at 
Little  Hinton  on  Saturday,  17  Sept.,  1681, 
"hora  nona  post  merid.,"  and  baptized  on 

23  Sept.*    He  matriculated  from  University 
College,     Oxford,     on    21     March,     1697/8, 
and    remained    there    until    5    April,    1701, 
when  he  migrated  to  Exeter  College,  where 
lie  resided  as  a  sojourner  to  11  July,  1701. 
On  30  June  in  that  year  he  was  elected  to  a 
Sarum  fellowship   in  his  new  college,   and 

.admitted  on  8  July.  A  year  from  the 
latter  date  he  became  a  full  fellow,  and  he 
held  that  position  until  1725.  His  degrees 
were  B.A.  10  July,  1704,  M.A.  29  April, 
1707. 


Stubbes  lived  at  Oxford  on  his  fellowship 
for  some  years.     He  is  the  second  of  the  bards 
mentioned  in  the  distich, 
Alma  novem  geriuit  celebres  Rhedecyna  poetas, 
Bubb,   Stubb,  Grubb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Cary, 

Tickell,  Evans, 

which  formed  the  subject  of  three  com- 
munications at  2  S.  xi.  375  (11  May,  1861). 
His  poem  was  'The  Laurel  and  the  Olive, 
inscrib'd  to  George  Bubb,  Esq.,  1710,' 
in  which  he  calls  to  mind  all  the  warriors  of 
classical  times,  and  eulogizes  Marlborough 
and  Queen  Anne.  Prefixed  is  a  poem  to  the 
author  by  George  Bubb,  the  first  name  in 
the  distich,  well  known  in  after  years  as 
Bubb  Dodington.  Hearne  calls  Stubbs  "an 
ingenious  gentleman,"  and  designates  Bubb 
"  his  dear  friend  acquaintance,"  as  "  likewise 
an  ingenious  young  gentleman"  ('Collec- 
tions,' ii.  386). 

On  19  Dec.,  1714,  Stubbes  was  ordained 
priest  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  at 
Madrid  to  Paul  Methuen  when  he  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  he 
continued  in  that  position  to  the  next  holder 
of  the  office,  his  friend  George  Bubb.  By 
the  King's  mandamus  he  was  allowed 
(7  April,  1718)  commons  and  profits  of 
fellowship  during  his  absence  in  that 
capacity  ;  but  the  College  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

By  1719  Stubbes  was  once  more  in 
England.  In  that  year  he  published,  with- 
out his  name,  '  A  Letter  of  Thanks  from  a 
Young  Clergyman  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Hare,  Dean  of  Worcester,  for  his  Visitation 
Sermon  at  Putney.'  In  this  he  satirized, 
as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  ecclesiastical 
principles  advocated  by  Bishop  Hoadly 
in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  this  famous 
sermon  of  Hare,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  which  was  entitled  '  Church 
Authority  Vindicated,'  assuming  that  Hare 
only  affected  to  oppose  the  doctrines  which 
in  reality  it  was  his  aim  to  advocate. 

Stubbes,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  (21  Dec., 
1721)  preached  before  the  University  a 
sermon,  which  Dr.  Shippen,  the  Vice -Chan- 
cellor, a  brother  of  the  Jacobite  politician, 
sent  for,  and  returned  with  the  dry  comment 
that  no  censure  could  be  applied  to  its  views. 
It  was  "printed  by  W.  Wilkins  "  in  1722, 
with  the  title  '  A  Constant  Search  after 
Truth  the  Necessary  Result  of  a  Trust 
in  God,'  and  with  a  prefatory  epistle  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  Hearne  calls  the 
epistle  "  very  sneering,"  and  adds,  "  This 
Stubbes  is  an  enthusiast"  (''Collections,' 
vii.  329-30). 
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Stubbes  was  appointed  by  his  College  in 
1722  to  the  vicarage  of  Earls  (or  Long) 
Wittenham,  near  Abingdon,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  20  March,  1723/4  to 
the  rectory  of  Pusey,  near  Faringdon, 
Berkshire  ;  but  he  probably  did  not  reside 
on  either  of  these  livings.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  for  the  most  part  at  Tarrant 
Gunvile,  the  parish  of  Dorset  in  which 
his  friend  Dodington's  estate  of  Eastbury 
was  situated,  and  must  often  have  listened 
to  the  witty  conversation  at  the  hospitable 
dinners  of  that  indefatigable  peerage-hunter. 
Jamie  Thomson,  writing  to  Mallet  from 
Eastbury  on  20  Sept.,  1729,  mentions  that 
he  had  been  there  "  in  dead  solitude  "  for 
some  days,  as  Dodington  had  gone  to  London 
to  wait  upon  the  King.  "  Poor  Stubbs  kept 
me  alive.  He  toils  here  in  two  parishes 
for  4:01.  a  year  :  had  I  paper,  I  would  rail 
for  a  page  more  at  it  "  ('  Philobiblon  Soc. 
Miscellanies,'  iv.,  1858,  part  i.  38).  Two 
years  later  (24  Oct.,  1731),  when  abroad, 
Thomson  referred,  in  a  letter  to  Dodington, 
to  Young  and  Stubbes  as  English  poets 
('Works,'  Aldine  ed.,  1866,  p.  Iviii). 

For  some  time  Stubbes  was  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  on 
26  June,  1734,  he  was  appointed  (probably 
through  Dodington's  influence)  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  same  friend 
for  his  appointment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  rectory  of  Tolleshunt  Knight's,  near 
Witham,  Essex,  on  24  Oct.,  1734  ;  and  to 
that  of  St.  Laurence,  Newland,  in  the  same 
county,  on  27  Jan.,  1736/7. 

His  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  "  Mr.  Deputy 
Wilkins,  the  Whig  printer  in  Little  Britain," 
by  w^hom  his  various  works  were  published. 
The  entry  of  his  marriage  to  his  second  wife, 
"Susana"  King,  on  "October  ye  28, 
1736,"  is  given  in  the  registers  of  Tarrant 
Gunvile.  She  is  said  by  one  authority  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  King, 
of  Salisbury  ;  if  so,  her  father  was  probably 
John  King,  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1712. 
Another  authority  states  that  she  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  King, 
Rector  of  Tarrant  Gunvile,  and  she  was  no 
doubt  a  near  relation  of  that  clergyman. 
The  parish  registers  of  Tarrant  Gunvile  state 
that  Stubbes  was  buried  on  30  July,  1742. 
His"  widow,  "  Mrs.  Susanna  Stubbes,"  was 
married  on  1  Jan.,  1745/6,  at  Houghton  All 
Saints,  near  Stockbridge,  the  benefice  which 
the  father  of  Stubbes  had  held,  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hinckesman,  its  rector.  Their 
daughter  Anna  Susannah  (sic)  was  baptized 
there  on  9  Nov.,  1746.  Stubbes  was  a  man 


of  much  talent,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
silent  and  reserved,  wanting  address  of 
manner.  This  accounted  for  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  his  preferments. 

The  other  works  by  Stubbes  comprised — 

1.  'A     Dialogue     on     Beauty     [between 
Socrates    and   Aspasia]    in   the   Manner    of 
Plato,'    1731,    the  dedication  to  Dodington 
being     sigrted     George     Stubbes.     It     was 
prompted  by  "  some  Socratic  conversations 
at  Eastbury,"  in  which  he  had  "  the  pleasure 
to  bear  a  (very  little)  part,"  and  he  showed 
an  "  imperfect  sketch  "  of  it  to  Dodington 
on  his  last  visit  to  Dorset.     He  hoped  that 
Dodington   would  express   approval   of   his- 
first  essay  in  this  style,  and  then  he  would 
repeat   the  experiment.     He  speaks  of  the 
friendship  with  which  Dodington  had  long 
honoured    him,     of    Dodington's    generous 
warmth  of  favour,  and  wished  his  patron  to 
present  the  dialogue  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  made   this   dialogue   the  foundation  of 
lines  on  Dr.  John  Hoadly's  marriage  in  1735  76,, 
which   he  enclosed  to   the  Doctor,   with   a 
letter,  *  Aspasia  to  Florimel.' 

2.  "  A    New  Adventure    of    Telemachus, 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Dialogue  on  Beauty 
in  the  Manner  of  Plato,'  "1731.     It  was  first 
published  in  The  London  Journal  in  several 
papers   in    1724,    and   was    "  founded  upon 
principles  of  liberty  and  true  government." 

3.  '  A  Dialogue  in  the  Manner  of  Plato 
on  the  Superiority  of  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Understanding    to    the    Pleasured     of    the 
Senses,'     1734 ;     dedication     to     Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  signed  George  Stubbes. 

4.  '  Some    Remarks    on    the    Tragedy    of 
"Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,"  written  by 
Mr.    William     Shakespeare '     (anon.),    1736. 
This     was     reprinted     by     some     unknown 
admirer  in  1864.     The  authorship  is  assigned 
to  Stubbes  in  MS.  Rawlin&on,  J.  4° 3,  at  the 
Bodleian  Library.     He  endeavoured  to  found 
his   remarks    on   the   manner    of   Addison's 
criticism  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  he  praises 
the  edition  of  Theobald.     Hamlet's  speech 
upon  seeing  the  King  at  prayers  and   the 
scene  of   the   gravediggers  were  condemned 
by  him. 

In  conjunction  with  Hugh  Boulter  (after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Armagh),  Ambrose 
Philips,  Zachary  Pearce  (subsequently  Bishop 
of  Rochester), 'Richard  West  (who  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland),  and  Gilbert 
Burnet  (son  of  the  bishop),  Stubbes  con- 
tributed to  The  Free-thinker,  a  periodical 
edited  by  Philips,  and  printed  for  W. 
Wilkins.  His  translation  from  the  French 
(said  to  have  been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
best  in  English)  of  the  '  Letters  of  Madame 
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de  Rabutin  Chantal,  Marchioness  de  Sevigne, 
to  the  Countess  de  Grignan,  her  Daughter,' 
was  printed  in  two  small  volumes,  "  with 
the  addition  of  the  preface  printed  at  the 
Hague."  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
two  volumes,  in  duodecimo,  of  translation, 
""  with  preface  by  M.  Bussy,"  which  bear 
the  imprint  of  London,  1 732.  M.  Monmerque 
.asserts  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Lettres  de 
Madame  de  Sevigne,'  vol.  xi.,  1862,  p.  469, 
that  this  translation  was  made  from  the 
French  editions  of  1726  (at  the  Hague), 
which  contained  the  preface  of  Bussy 
Rabutin,  and  of  1728. 

A  writer  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1776,  p.  213,  refers  to  other  poems  of 
Stubbes  which  wer3  entitled  ( 1 )  '  The 
Athenian  Statue,'  an  allegorical  poem  on  the 
virtues  and  foibles  of  Bishop  Rundle  ; 
<2)  '  Fickle  Friendship,'  which  he  prints 
in  full,  on  Rundle,  who  "  was  a  kind  of 
male-coquette  "  ;  (3)  and  '  Verses  on  Miss 
Wenrnan's  Singing.' 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Stubbes  are 
Bodl.  Lib.  Rawlinson  MS.  J.  4°3,  ff.  401-2, 
J.  folio  5,  f.  90  ;  Gent.  Mag.,  1776,  pp.  213-14, 
601  (reproduced  in  the  'ttTew  and  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.,'  1798,  xiv.  212-13,  and  Hutchins's 
*  Dorset,'  iii.  461-2)  ;  Foster's  '  Alumni 
•Oxon.'  ;  Boase's  '  Register  of  Exeter  Coll.,' 
1894  ed.,  pp.  128-9,  371.  I  was  courteously 
permitted,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Dorset, 
to  examine  the  registers  of  the  parish  of 
Tarrant  Gunvile.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Firth, 
Rector  of  Houghton,  and  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Perkins,  Rector  of  Little  Hinton,  have 
favoured  me  with  the  extracts  from  their 
parish  registers.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 


LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW  :  CHANGE  IN 
DATE. — In  'Notes  by  the  Way,"  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Francis,  reference  is  made  on  p.  252 
to  an  article  of  mine  which  appeared  in 
"N.  &  Q.'  on  26  Aug.,  1905,  s.v.  'The 
.Birthday  of  George  III :  Old  v.  New  Style,' 
in  which  I  quoted  Toone's  '  Chronological 
Historian '  as  my  authority  for  saying  that 
"  whereas  before  1752  the  Lord  Mayors 
•of  London  were  sworn  in  at  Westminster 
•on  the  29th  of  October,  they  were  in  1752 
.and  afterwards  sworn  in  on  the  9th  of 
November." 

The  following  appears  in  Hone's '  Ancient 
Mysteries  Described,'  1823,  pp.  246-7  : — 

"  The  day  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the  mayor 
•enters  into  his  state  and  office.  The  next  day  he 
.goes  by  water  to  Westminster  in  most  triumph- 
like  manner And  so  passing  along  the  Thames, 

he  landeth  at  Westminster,  where  he  taketh  his 
oath  in  the  Exchequer  before  the  Judge  there." 


This  is  quoted  by  Hone,  "  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  orthography,"  from  "  A 
breffe  description  of  the  Royall  Citie  of 
London,  capital  citie  of  this  realme  of 
England  [city  arms].  Wrytten  by  me, 
William  Smythe,  citezen  and  haberdasher 
of  London,  1575,"  which  Hone  takes  from 
Nathan  Drake's  '  Shakspeare  and  his  Times, ' 
vol.  ii.  p.  164.  The  day  after  the  day  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  is  29  October. 

Hone  writes,  giving  his  authorities,  that 
the  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  1585  was  on  29 
October  (p.  249),  the  same  in  1680  (p.  250), 
and  in  1688  and  1689  (p.  260). 

Then  (p.  261)  Hone  writes  : — 

"At  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show,  which  had  been  on  the  29th  of  October,  was 
changed  to  the  9th  of  November." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  SHACK,"  A  WOODEN  HUT. — I  believe 
that  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
solve  the  mystery  which  hangs  about  the 
origin  of  this  American  term  for  a  wooden 
hut.  Its  usage  is  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  The  Daily  Mail  for  29  September,  p.  6  : — 
"  The  sod  huts  gave  place  to  wooden  shacks  ;  the 
shacks  to  finely  built  frame  houses ;  and  these  in 
turn  will  soon  be  replaced  in  the  business  quarter 
by  brick  or  concrete." 

There  is  an  Aztec  term  for  a  wooden  hut, 
xacalli,  originally  pronounced  shacdlli,  but, 
by  the  modern  Mexicans  corrupted  into 
jacal.  There  seems  no  reason  why  shack 
should  not  represent  a  still  more  violent 
shortening.  One  point  calls  for  comment. 
The  Aztec  Stress  was  on  the  middle  syllable 
(shacdlli}.  To  account  for  shack  we  must 
suppose  the  stress  shifted  forward  (shdcalli). 
Fortunately  there  is  another  word  with  the 
same  termination  which  has  undergone  the 
same  fate.  Petlacdlli,  from  which,  according 
to  all  Spanish  authorities,  their  name  for  a 
cigar-case,  petdca,  is  derived,  has  changed 
from  petlacdlli  to  petdcalli,  exactly  like  the 
case  of  shack.  Without  this  corroborative 
evidence  the  etymology  I  have  suggested 
might  be  deemed  "  interesting,  but  tough." 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

DUBLIN  CLUB  IN  1703  :  LEWIS  GORDON. — 
Dublin  antiquaries  may  be  glad  to  know, 
if  they  do  not  do  so,  of  a  club  that  was 
organized  in  the  ale-house  of  Arthur  Gordon 
in  "  Couls  Eally,  Castell  Street,  Dublin," 
in  1703.  Gordon  "  hade  been  a  long  tym 
in  the  King  William's  servise,"  and  was  born 
"  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  land."  He  lent 
some  money  to  Lewis  Gordon  of  Aikenhead, 
in  the  parish  of  Drainie,  Morayshire,  who 
betook  himself  to  Dublin  for  sanctuary  after 
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a,  disgraceful  intrigue  with  Anne  Anderson, 
wife  of  Robert  Gibson  of  Linkwood.  This 
loan  led  Lewis  to  "  keep  a  club  "  in  Arthur's 
house.  Lewis,  in  a  piquant  autobiography 
<now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  printed  privately  for  the  first 
time  last  year  at  The  Elgin  Courant  and 
Courier  office)  says  : — 

"When  the  club  was  made  everie  one  that  spoke 
to  one  other  of  me  told  I  would  not  drink  with  any 
uritill  the  club-day,  &  then  they  did  not  leat  me 
allpn.  I  'm  sorie  I  have  not  the  articls  of  the  club 
heir,  if  ther  be  any  that  is  need  to  be  explaint  & 
that  I  might  distinguish  their  subscriptions  with 
thair  designations,  places  wher  they  live,  with  thair 
imployments  and  traids.  Seing  I  have  not  the 
articls  of  this  club  I  shall  guese  as  near  as  possabill 
to  them." 

He  mentions  eleven  members  (all  of  the  name 
of  Gordon),  including  Thomas  Gordon, 
"  a  doctor  and  dextrous  in  cutting  of  the  ston  ;  he 
is  known  throu  the  whole  kingdoms  of  Irland  ;  he 

told  he  was  maried  in  Countie  of  Cork Many 

others  wad  a  [would  have]  come  in,  but  we  had  no 
roume  in  the  house  to  hold  them:  ho  we  euer  I 
tooke  in  those  as  folio  we  th  " — 

six  names,  mostly  officers.  Alexander 
""  Dunckon  "  was  made  "  dark  to  the  said 
club  :  he  leivs  in  Bryds  Ally :  keeps  a 
scoall  there."  "  All  of  the  said  club  was 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  except  Alexander 
Gordon,  stationer  in  Plunket  Street,  a 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

It  may  be  added  that  The  Huntly  Express 
(Aberdeenshire)  began  on  the  17th  of  last 
month  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Gordon 
families  of  Ireland,  a  little-known  subject  : 
more  especially  the  families  of  Spring-Garden, 
Clonmel,  Ballintaggart,  Florida,  Delamount, 
.and  Sheepbridge.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

SHAKESPEARE  ALLUSIONS. — The  following 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  '  Allusion  Book '  : — 

The  witty  Fletcher,  and  Elaborate  Ben, 
And  (Shakespeare  had  the  first  Dramatique  Pen  : 
In  most  of  their  admired  Scenes  we  prove, 
Their  Busines  or  their  Passion  turns  to  Love. 

'Poems,  And  Essays  :  '  by  a  Gentleman 

of  Quality  (?  Hon.  Edward  Howard), 

London,  1673,  p.  13. 

Thus  Johnson's  Wit  we  still  admire, 
With  Beaumont,  Fletcher's  lasting  fire  : 
And  mighty  Shakespear's  nimble  vein, 
Whose  haste  we  only  now  complain. 
His  Muse  first  post  was  fain  to  go, 
That  first  from  him  we  Plays  might  know. 

Ibid.,  p.  66. 

"Shakespear,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Johnson, 
must  be  nothing  with  them,  though  such  majestick 
strength  of  Wit  and  Judgement  is  due  to  their 
Dramatique  pieces."— Ibid.,  'Miscellanies,'  p.  24. 


"  Ben  Johnson  said  of  Shakespear's  Works,  that 
where  he  made  one  blot,  he  wish'cl  he  had  made  a 
thousand."— Ibid.,  'Miscellanies,'  p.  81. 

"If  he  [i.e.,  Dryden]  tells  us  that  Johnson  writ 
by  art,  Shakespeare  by  nature ;  that  Beaumont  had 
judgment,  Fletcher  wit,  that  Cowley  was  copious, 
Denham  lofty,  Waller  smooth,  he  cannot  be  thought 
malitious,  since  he  admires  them,  but  rather 
skilfull  that  he  knows  how  to  value  them." — '  A 
Description  of  the  Academy  of  the  Athenian 
Virtuosi,'  London,  1673,  p.  32. 

In  the  second  of  the  Shakespeare  allusions 
I  quoted  at  10  S.  xi.  465,  "  Sweating  like 
butter'd  Moors  "  should  be  "  Sweating  like 
buttered  Moons." 

In  the  Index,  10  S.  xi.  545,  col.  2,  11.  6-7 
stand  :  "  allusion  in  House  of  Commons,  1659, 
305."  The  'Speech'  in  which  the  reference 
occurs  is  a  burlesque,  and  was  not  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  anywhere  else. 
G.  THORN-DRURY, 

THE  GLOBE  THEATRE  :  ITS  SITE. — In  the 
discussion  concerning  the  site  of  the  Globe 
raised  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
letters  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  and  4th 
inst.,  one  point  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
i.e.,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  river 
was  much  broader  than  now,  and  allowed 
to  rise  as  far  as  its  tides  inclined.  We 
must  allow  for  the  increase  of  the  Bankside 
by  the  embankments  and  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  when  we  try  to  measure  spaces. 
Further,  we  are  sure  that  "The  Swan"  was 
built  on  "  Old  Paris  Garden,"  and  that 
gives  a  clue  to  buildings  represented  on  the 
plans  of  the  period.  RESEDA. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  TACKLE-HOUSE  "  :  "  TACKLE-PORTER." 
— In  Strype's  ed.  of  Stow's  '  Survey  of 
London'  (1754),  p.  518,  it  is  said  "divers 
controversies  and  differences  have  hereto- 
fore been  betwixt  the  Tackle-house  porters 
of  this  city  and  the  Ticket  porters."  The 
"  Tackle-house  porters  "  were  probably  the 
same  as  the  "  Tackle  porters,"  who  are  said 
in  'New  Guide  to  London,'  1770,  p.  258, 
to  be  "  such  of  the  ticket  porters  as  are 
furnished  with  weights,  scales,  etc.,  to 
weigh  goods."  But  why  the  distinguishing 
epithet  tackle  ?  What  had  this  to  do  with 
weighing  ?  "  Tackle  -  house  porter  "  also 
implies  a  "  tackle-house."  Was  there  such 
a  building  in  London,  and  why  was  it  so 
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called  ?  Was  it  a  weighing  house  ?  There 
was  a  tackle-house  at  Dunwich,  according  to 
T.  Gardener's  '  Hist.  Account  of  Dunwich,' 
1754,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  Dwelling- 
Houses,  Ware  houses,  Tackle-Houses."  In 
*  The  Annual  Register '  of  1760,  p.  97, 
mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Bailey's  the  tackle- 
porter  ale-house.  Information  as  to  "  tackle- 
house,'^  "  tackle-porter,"  and  "  tackle-house 
porter,"  ^and  especially  as  to  the  sense  of 
'  tackle  "  in  these  combinations,  is  wanted 
fcr  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.' 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

IRELAND  :  HEARTH  MONEY  ROLL  OF 
1666. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquarians  of  Ireland,  vol.  xii.  (1902) 
pp.  385-92,  is  an  article  on  '  The  Ulster 
Emigration  to  America.'  On  p.  385  is  the 
following  statement :  "  The  Hearth  Money 
Roll  of  1666  proves  that  there  were  then 
but  few  Scots  in  many  of  the  northern 
districts  where  now  they  are  about  one- 
half  of  the  population."  Has  this  Hearth 
Money  Roll  of  1666  been  published  ?  and 
if  so,  where  and  by  whom  ? 

JOHN  G.  EWING. 

ARMY  LIST  or  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 
— Has  the  muster  roll  of  the  army  of  King 
William  which  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  been  published  ?  If  not,  has  there 
been  a  publication  anywhere  of  the  roll  cf 
the  officers  of  that  army  ? 

JOHN  G.  EWING. 
ban  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

[Much  on  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  will  be  found 
at  78.  x.  149,  229,  292,  454 ;  xi.  56.] 

VACUUM  CLEANING  :  H.  C.  BOOTH 

During  the  years  from  1898  to  1901  inclusive 
Herbert  Cecil  Booth  of  London  introduced 
into  practical  operation  his  method  of 
sanitary  vacuum  cleaning  by  machinery. 
A  history  of  this  modern  science  is  in  pre- 
paration, and  the  earliest  dates  of  its 
application  commercially  are,  among  other 
data,  being  looked  for.  We  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  information. 

AMERICAN  HYGIENIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 
601,  Enterprise  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GENERAL  WOLFE'S  DEATH.— In  whose 
arms  did  Wolfe  die  ?  The  family  of  Wolfe- 
Murray  of  Cringletie  have  always  claimed 
this  distinction  for  their  ancestor  Col 
Alexander  Murray  of  Cringletie,  Wolfe's 
great  friend  who  commanded  the  Grenadiers 
at  Louisburg  and  Quebec.  Their  story  is 
that  Wolfe  promised  to  be  godfather  to  the 
expected  infant  of  Col.  Murray,  and  desired 


that  if  it  was  a  boy  he  should  be  given  the 
name  of  Wolfe.  This  was  the  case,  and  the 
family  have  ever  since  added  the  name  to 
their  patronymic.  Recently,  however,  a 
letter  appeared  in  The  Daily  Mail  stating 
that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  Capt.  Francis 
Browne  of  the  28th  Foot  that  Wolfe  died. 

Is  it  known  for  certain  which  of  these 
statements  is  correct  ? 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

SPURGEON  ON  MONTE  CARLO. — When  did 
Spurgeon  preach  or  publish  a  sermon  called 
'  The  Serpent  in  Paradise ;  or,  Gambling 
at  Monte  Carlo  '  ?  F.  JESSEL. 

ENGLISH  NAVY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a  detailed 
account  of  the  part  played  by  the  English 
Navy  during  the  Civil  War  ?  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott  in  his  *  Life  of  Falkland  '  refers 
to  the  great  gain  to  the  Parliament  in  secur- 
ing the  allegiance  of  the  fleet,  and  to  the 
strategical  importance  of  Gloucester,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Hull,  ports  in  the  heart  of 
Royalist  country,  held  successfully  by  the 
Parliament  because  of  their  command  of  the 
sea.  Is  there  any  place  where  this  matter 
is  discussed  in  detail  ? 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  :  HIS  POR- 
TRAIT.— I  have  recently  obtained  a  'copy  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  sale  (held  by  Langford 
&  Son  in  the  Great  Piazza,  Co  vent  Garden, 
19-23  March,  1771)  of  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  "  lately 
deceased,"  and  among  the  many  curious 
entries  is  lot  72  :  "A  most  scarce  portrait, 
on  a  pannel,  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
the  only  one  in  England."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  where  this  portrait  is  at 
the  present  time.  W.  ROBERTS. 

BELL-RINGING  AT  WEDDINGS. — There  is  a 
fairly  general  belief  in  Hertfordshire  that 
it  is  unwise  to  have  the  bells  rung  at  a 
wedding,  for  should  a  rope  break  there  would 
be  no  luck  afterwards  for  the  married  p  air  ; 
misfortune  would  dog  them  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  process  of 
reasoning  involved  in  this  superstition  ? 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

CROZIER,    MANCHESTER   ARTIST. — I   shall 

be  grateful  for    any  information  about  this 

Dainter,  who  had,  I  believe,  a  local  reputa- 

Mon  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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ARROWSMITH,  DEVONSHIRE  ARTIST. — Is 
anything  known  of  a  painter  of  this  name 
who,  I  am  told,  nourished  in  the  West  oi 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

HIGH  CONSTABLE  :  LINCOLN. — Can  the 
readers  of  N.  &  Q.  throw  any  light  upon 
the  office  of  High  Constable,  which  is  the 
title  enjoyed  by  the  retiring  Sheriff  for 
one  year  after  he  has  vacated  the  office 
in  some  English  cities — for  instance,  Lincoln. 
His  duty  in  former  days  was  to  fix  the  dates 
for  holding  the  annual  statutes  for  hiring 
servants  on  May  Day,  and  he  also  had  the 
duty  of  billeting  on  licensed  houses  all 
soldiers  who  might  be  passing  through  the 
city. 

The  High  Constable's  office  was  abolished 
in  1869  by  the  High  Constable's  Office 
Abolition  Act ;  but  section  2  said  that 
the  act  should  not  apply  where  any  High 
Constable  was  a  returning  officer  at  any 
Parliamentary  or  municipal  election,  or  was 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  register 
of  electors,  or  was  vested,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  with  any  real  property  (32  and  33  Vic., 
1869,  cap.  47).  I  should  like  to  know  : — 

1.  What    were    the    duties    of    the    High 
Constable  previous  to  1869. 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  other  cities  still 
enjoying  the  title. 

3.  If  so,   what  duties  appertain  to  such 
office. 

4.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  Lincoln  was 
reserved  when  the  office  was  abolished. 

HAROLD  G.  DANIELS. 
National  Liberal  Club. 

JOHN  SMITH,  1679-80. — I  read  recently 
the  '  Narrative  '  of  this  man,  who  had  been 
confessor  and  chaplain  to  the  Jenison  family 
at  Walworth  Castle,  co.  Durham.  He  con- 
cocted his  '  Narrative  '  in  support  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  Is  anything  known  of  his 
subsequent  career  ?  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  great  a  scoundrel  and  liar  as  Titus  Gates. 
The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  gives  a  brief  reference 
to  him  in  vol.  xxix.  in  the  notice  of  Robert 
Jenison  the  younger,  his  cousin.  MAY. 

ALVARY  OR  ALVERY,  CHRISTIAN  NAME  : 
DODSLEY  FAMILY. — Light  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  or  history  of  this  name  would 
be  welcome.  Its  principal  interest  is 
perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  Dodsley 
family,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  borne  by  a  brother  of  Robert 
Dodsley  the  publisher.  Since  the  latter' s 
time  the  name  has  remained  current 
in  every  generation  of  the  descendants 


of  the  Dodsley  s  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
perhaps  of  Spanish  origin.  One  curious 
circumstance  is  that  the  name  is  said  to  be 
in  use  among  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec. 

Fortunately,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  trace 
it  some  way  backwards  in  the  Dodsley 
family  by  means  of  our  local  records.  An 
Alvery  Dodsley,  surgeon,  was  married  at 
St.  Peter's,  Nottingham,  in  1726,  evidently  a 
second  marriage.  A  Latin  inscription  dated 
1720  formerly  commemorated  the  first  wife. 
In  1711  was  baptized  there  "  Allueary,  Son 
of  Allueary  Dodsley,  Gentt."  The  latter 
was  possibly  a  son  of  the  John  Dodsley 
who  married  Mary  Pepper  at  the  same 
church  in  1667.  The  peculiar  interest  of 
the  last  event  is  that  the  bride  was  a  daughter 
of  one  Alvery  Pepper  of  Nottingham,  thus 
clearly  revealing  how  this  uncommon  name 
was  introduced  into  the  Dodsley  family. 

Recently,  while  perusing  the  last-issued 
volume  of  '  Notts  Marriage  Registers,' 
I  came  across  the  following  entry,  which 
represents  the  furthest  point  to  which  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  name  :  Married 
at  Calverton,  Notts,  21  April,  1589,  "  Avray 
Pepper  and  Margaret  Chatwyne." 

A.  STAPLETON. 
39,  Burford  Road,  Nottingham. 

LORRAINE  OR  TOURAINE. — In  the  first 
edition  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green's  '  Henry  II.,'  in 
the  "  Twelve  English  Statesmen "  series, 
published  in  1888,  1.  16  of  p.  10  says, 
"  At  nineteen  his  father's  death  made  him 
Count  of  Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Maine." 
[  take  it  that  the  word  Lorraine  should  be 
Touraine.  Has  this  apparent  slip  been 
noticed  ?  and  if,  as  I  think  it  to  be,  an  error, 

s  it  been  set  right  in  recent  editions  of  this 
excellent  little  work  ? 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

GRAY'S  '  ELEGY  '  AND  PLOUGHING  CUS- 
TOMS.— As  every  one  knows,  the  third  and 
burth  lines  of  this  poem  are  : — 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Is  this  accurate  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  ?  A  few  days  since  the  wife  of  a 
abouring  man  ridiculed  the  custom  of 
speaking  as  if  evening  were  the  time  when 
Dloughmen  leave  off  ploughing.  "  They 
nostlin's  come  home  about  half  past  two." 

Was  it  otherwise  when  the  '  Elegy '  was 
written  ?  Has  any.  student  of  folk-custom 
noted  the  hours  at  which  workers  on  the 
and  go  to  different  kinds  of  labour,  and  when 
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they  return  ?  So  far  as  ploughing  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  evident  that  the  well-being  of 
horses  must  be  considered  in  addition  to 
that  of  men.  If  they  go  to  labour  early,  they 
must  return  early. 

Will  no  one  write  a  book  on  traditional 
farm-customs  and  their  significance  ? 

B.  L.  B.  0. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  the 
following  lines  are  to  be  found  ? 

The  wide  earth  is  still 

Wider  than  one  man's  passion  :  there's  no  mood, 
No  meditation,  no  delight,  no  sorrow, 
Cas'd  in  one  man's  dimensions,  can  distil 
Such  pregnant  and  infectious  quality, 
Six  yards  round  shall  not  ring  it. 
They  were  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold  as 
a  motto  to  '  Consolation  '  in  the   1853  and 
1854  editions  of  his  poems.  H.  M. 

Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pretend 
To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend. 
If  he  do  but  flatter  and  praise  our  plan, 
We  think  him  a  clever  and  sensible  man,  &c. 

E.    OSBORN. 

Miss  CRAWFORD,  CANADIAN  POET. — Could 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
published  poems  of  a  Miss  Crawford,  a 
Canadian,  whose  verses  were  much  com- 
mended in  The  Guardian  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  ?  I  saw  the  review  only  once, 
but  I  can  just  remember  that  one  of  the 
poems  began  thus  : — 

Bite  deep  and  wide,  0  axe,  this  tree  ! 

What  doth  thy  wild  voice  promise  me  ? 

I  promise  thee  all  joyous  things 

That  furnish  forth  the  lives  of  Kings. 

Cities  and  palaces  shall  dwell 

Where  now,  &c. 

JOHN  S.  LESLIE. 

GLASS  AND  DROWNING  SAILOR. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  the  particulars  of  the  legend  which 
connects  the  ringing,  or  singing,  of  a  glass 
(tumbler  or  wineglass),  after  it  has  been 
accidentally  struck,  with  the  drowning  of 
a  sailor  ?  ZEPHYR. 

DR.  WOLLASTON  IN  SCOTLAND. — When 
dealing  with  events  of  1820,  Lockhart 
('Memoirs  of  Scott,'  chap,  xlix.)  refers  to 
a  visit  of  Dr.  Wollaston  to  Abbotsford. 
An  interesting  account  of  an  episode  which 
occurred  when  he  visited  Inchbonny,  near 
Jedburgh,  doubtless  at  the  same  time,  is 
found  on  p.  101  of  the  'Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Mary  Somerville.'  Is  his  visit  to 
Abbotsford,  and  especially  that  to  Jedburgh, 
mentioned  in  any  other  works  ? 

G.  WATSON. 


"  MAR  "  IN  MARDYKE. — What  does  the 
syllable  Mar-  in  the  word  Mardyke  convey  ? 
There  is  a  causeway  here  nearly  a  mile  long  : 
it  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Webber,  a  Dutchman, 
nearly  200  years  ago,  and  is  indiscriminately 
by  folk  here  called  The  Dyke  and  the  Mar- 
dyke.  J.  B. 
Cork. 

HENRY  STACY  MARKS  AND  '  THE  POOR 
BLIND  WORM.' — This  well-known  Royal 
Academician  was  "  famous  at  convivial 
gatherings  for  singing  capital  songs  of  his 
own  composing."  Amongst  these  was  one 
entitled  '  The  Poor  Blind  Worm.'  Are  the 
words  of  this  known  ?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

ROBERT  HOLMES,  a  famous  Irish  barrister, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Robert  Emmet,  died 
n  London  30  Nov.,  1859.  Can  any  reader 
say  where  he  was  buried,  and  if  any  monu- 
mental inscription  exists,  or  give  any  in- 
rormation  not  in  '  D.N.B.'  ? 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 


ST.   BARTHOLOMEW,   THE   BENE- 
DICTINES,   AND    OTFORD. 

(10  S.  xii.  248.) 

BEFORE  dealing  with  MR.  HESKETH'S  main 
inquiry,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him 
the  fact  that  the  tradition  of  the  mediaeval 
existence  of  such  a  figure  as  he  records  to 
have  been  at   Otford  scarcely  justifies   his 
direct  inference  that  there  was  a  connexion 
between  St.   Bartholomew  and  ^Esculapius 
"  much    older    than    the    tenth    century," 
although,   as   a  matter   of  fact,    there   was 
(using    the    name  ^Esculapius  for  medicine 
and  healing),  though  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  associated  with  the  sites  of  any 
temples  of  that  divinity  in  Rome  or  else- 
where.    The  cult   of  the  Epidaurian  under 
official    Christianity    would    seem    to    have 
become     transferred     to     SS.     Cosma    and 
Damiano  ;    while  the  parallel  medical  cult 
of  Serapis  would  seem  to  have  been  similarly 
transferred     to     SS.     Abbacyrus,    John    of 
Egypt,    and    Pantaleone,    although   no   evi- 
dence is  forthcoming  that  any  one  of  these 
saints  became  worshipped  upon  the  Tiber 
island.     Did     we    know     more    about     the 
wanderings    and   tragedies    of   the   Apostles 
in   Asia   Minor    than    we    do,    it    might    be 
hazarded  that  not  a  few  of  their  troubles 
arose  there  from  their  invasion,  as  healers, 
of  old  ^Esculapian  strongholds.    St.  Paul,  as 
a  Cilician,  was  born  in  such  a  stronghold 
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and  when  he  preached  to  the  neighbouring 
Lycaonians  and  worked  miracles  of  healing, 
he  and  his  comrade  were  roughly  handled. 
The  traditions  of  the  Church,  through 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  St.  Theodore,  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,  make  St.  Bartholomew 
also  the  apostle  to  the  Lycaonians  ;  and 
his  martyrdom  is  placed  at  Albanopolis  in 
Armenia. 

Noting  the  coincidence  of  this  tradition 
in  the  Church  with  the  fact  that  the  name 
borne  by  the  Tiber  island  (both  before  and 
after  the  enshrinement  there  of  the  Apostle's 
supposed  relics)  was  "  Licaonia,"  I  ventured 
(long  before  M.  Besnier's  fine  work  appeared) 
to  suggest  that  the  enshrinement  was  perhaps 
not  an  accident,  but  of  deliberate  purpose, 
for  I  had  in  mind  the  excessive  predilection 
for  cheap  plays  upon  words  in  that  age, 
e,g,.  how  Silvester  II.  (999-1002),  dying  while 
at  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  asked,  "  Where  am  I  ?  "  and  one 
said  to  him,  "In  Jerusalem,"  and  he  knew 
that  the  end  was  come,  for  it  had  been  fore- 
told that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem  ! 
But,  of  course,  the  remembrance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Apostle  and  the 
Lycaonians  may  not  have  occurred  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  St.  Adalbert  at  all. 
That  church  did  not  change  its  name  for 
more  than  a  century,  until  the  cult  of  St. 
Bartholomew  had  achieved  much  further 
development. 

Here,  however,  I  would  wish  to  modify 
one  attribution  in  my  former  communica- 
tion upon  this  subject.  Some  archaeologists 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  "  Licaonia,"  as 
applied  to  the  Tiber  island,  to  Jupiter,  who 
had  a  small  temple  thereon.  With  this  it  is 
impossible  to  agree.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
there  was  attached  to  the  temple  of  ^Escu- 
lapius,  and  was  dedicated  to  Vejovis,  a 
peculiarly  obscure  divinity,  who  owned 
another  shrine  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Gel- 
lius  identifies  him  with  Apollo.  His  emblems 
were  arrows  and  a  goat.  A  second  shrine 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Jurarius.  That 
he  was  a  "  god  of  healing  "  may  be  inferred 
from  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  temple 
of  ^Esculapius.  Another  temple  of  his  was 
at  Bovillse,  which  directly  connects  his  cult 
with  the  Gens  Julia.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  connect  him  with  Lycaonia, 
or  with  Jupiter  Lycaeus,  or  with  Lycaon. 

During  the  Byzantine  period  at  Rome 
numbers  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics  became 
located  in  various  sections  of  the  city, 
some  of  which  gradually  took  new  names 
from  them.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Tiber 
island  became  Insula  Grsecorum  ;  and  it  is 


possible  that  immigrants  from  Iconium, 
the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia,  may  have  settled 
upon  it.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  Insula 
Licaonia  known  to  me  occurs  in  945.  The 
death  of  Otho  III.  is  dated  1001.  Hence 
it  seems  possible  that  the  name  may  have 
been  due,  not  to  a  cult,  but  to  alien  colonists. 
The  cult  of  St.  Bartholomew  perhaps 
reached  Britain  through  the  disciples  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  before  St.  Augustine's 
coming.  We  have  seen  that  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century  emphasized  the 
traditions  of  this  Apostle,  just  as  two 
centuries  before  had  been  done  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who  mentions  his  healing  of  a 
lunatic  maiden.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  St.  Bartholomew  is  found 
acting  as  the  special  friend  and  defender  of 
St.  Guthlac,  the  hermit  of  Croyland.  Orde- 
ricus  informs  us  that  this  saint  settled  into 
his  chosen  locality  on  the  eighth  of  the 
Kalends  of  September,  and  that  the  Apostle 
to  whom  that  day  is  sacred,  appeared  to 
him  arranged  in  robes  of  celestial  light,  and 
defended  him  from  evil  spirits.  Luminosity 
by  the  way,  is  constantly  connected  with 
St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  days  of  Henry  I. 
(and  but  eight  years  before  the  founding  of 
the  Priory  in  Smithfield)  the  same  Apostle 
once  more  appeared  at  Croyland,  and  per- 
formed a  miracle  at  the  tomb  of  the  executed 
Earl  Waltheof,  by  uniting  the  deceased 
nobleman's  head  to  his  body.  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  Lipari  Islands  being  invaded 
by  the  Saracens,  the  Apostle's  coffin  was 
hurled  by  them  into  the  sea.  A  Greek 
monk,  seeing  the  coffin  floating  and  filled 
with  luminosity,  dragged  it  ashore,  and 
reverently  took  the  remains  to  Benevento, 
where  the  Lombard  Duke  Sicardo  enshrined 
them  in  the  cathedral  in  839  :  an  incident 
significantly  referred  to  in  the  metrical 
martyrology  of  the  Saxon  Wandelbert, 
c.  842  (cf.  also  Leo  Ostiensis,  lib.  i.  c.  24)  : — 
Nunc  ilium  fama  est  varia  pro  sorte  sepulchri,  &o. 
It  is  probable  that  this  event  caused  a  fresh 
interest  in  this  "  heavenly  physician  " 
("quo  doctore  Dei"),  which  was  destined 
to  become  almost  universal  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  Benedic- 
tines, whose  connexion  with  medicine  was 
far  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century,  if  their 
own  records  may  be  trusted  ;  but  that  they 
were  really  monopolists  of  such  science  as 
obtained  in  those,  dark  days  would  be  assert- 
ing too  much.  The  inference,  however,  that 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  medical  learning,  like  most  other 
knowledge,  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
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superior  clergy,  Secular  and  Regular,  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  rash  one.  The  Bene- 
dictine and  Augustinian  Orders  having 
been  the  most  important,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  what  was  still  nourishing  and 
diffused,  in  the  seventh  century,  of  the 
teachings  of  Galen  and  Celsus,  was  not, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth,  extinct  among 
comparatively  learned  communities  of  Regu- 
lars. From  their  point  of  view,  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  real  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  medical  practice,  whatever 
declsnsion  may  have  happened,  and  cer- 
tainly did  supervene,  in  the  systematic 
teaching  of  medical  science.  Moreover, 
people  slept  in  churches  in  order  to  obtain 
by  dreams  the  means  of  recovery  from 
illnesses,  just  as  they  had  done  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  ^E&culapian  shrines.  Nor 
has  the  Church  ever  absolutely  denied  the 
virtue  that  might  be  in  dreams.  But  of 
this  presently. 

It  is  the  fashion,  however,  with  some  to 
deny  the  credit  of  medical  study  to  the 
mediaeval  Benedictines,  and  to  say,  Where 
are  their  treatises  ?  and  to  credit  the  Secular 
"  School  of  Salerno  "  with  everything.  We 
might  (it  seems  to  me)  as  well  deny  them  to 
have  been  continuators  and  creators  of 
architecture,  and  ask,  Where  are  their 
treatises  ?  The  very  eagerness  with  which 
the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  appear  to  have 
welcomed  and  assisted  the  School  of  Salerno 
bespeaks  at  least  their  interest  in  medicine. 
Abbot  Bassaccio,  who  ruled  nineteen  years, 
and  died  in  858,  is  reputed  to  have  written 
books  in  which  he  treated  of  the  use  and 
application  of  medicaments.  His  works 
are  said  by  Pietro  Diacono  to  have  been 
rendered  into  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
called  Azzo,  later  a  chaplain  to  the  Empress 
Agnes.  Bassaccio  was  a  Frank  by  birth. 
Even  then,  if  from  tradition,  rather  than  from 
science  proper,  the  Benedictines  at  Cassino 
studied  medicine  in  that  dark  age,  we  may 
without  difficulty,  I  think,  take  their  word 
for  it  that  the  necessities  of  their  monastic 
life,  compelled  them  to  its  study  and 
practice  ;  and  that,  after  about  A.D.  1000, 
almost  every  large  Benedictine  house 
possessed  an  infirmary  as  well  as  a  herb- 
garden.  It  is  of  interest  to  mention  here 
that  two  altars  were  erected  at  Monte 
Cassino  (1015),  the  one  to  St.  Adalbert, 
a  former  monk  there,  and  the  other  to 
St.  Bartholomew.  This  shows  the  Bene- 
dictine interest  in  the  doings  on  the  Tiber 
island  at  the  period.  But  little  later,  in  1 072, 
the  famous  doctor,  Constantine  of  Carthage, 
himself  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey,  and 


remained  there  (?  practising)  for  fourteen 
years  ('  Diet.  Hist.  Med.,'  1831,  1.  ii.  861-2  ; 
Petr.  Diac.,  '  Vir.  111.  Cass.,'  23).  He  had 
been  secretary  to  Robert  Guiscard.  His 
works  were  published  at  Basle  in  1536. 

In  1088  Roger  of  Sicily  founded  an  abbey 
and  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew 
in  that  island,  and  a  second,  at  Patti,  in  1094. 
There  is  evidence  that  relics  of  the  Apostle 
were  highly  "  active "  throughout  that 
century.  In  1043  an  arm  had  been  brought 
from  Benevento  to  Venice  (perhaps  by  the 
same  bishop  of  Eadmer's  doubtful  story 
concerning  another  "  arm "  and  Queen 
Emma  and  Canute  at  Canterbury).  It 
was  duly  purchased  and  placed  in  the  church 
of  San  Demetrio,  in  consequence  of  which 
(in  1071)  this  church  changed  its  name  to 
San  Bartolommeo.  Another  arm  is  in  San 
Paulo  fuori  le  Mura  ;  and  still  another  in  the 
SS.  Appstoli  at  Rome. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  clearly,  that 
the  cult  of  this  Apostle  by  our  own  Norman 
kings  may  have  naturally  ensued  from  that 
of  their  Sicilian  kinsmen  (cf.  Freeman, 
'William  Rufus,'  vol.  i.  pp.  609-10). 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that  the 
use  of  cocks  and  hens  as  offerings,  as  at 
Otford,  mentioned  by  MB.  HESKETH,  had  its 
parallel  at  the  Wells  of  St.  Thecla,  at  Llan- 
degla  in  Denbighshire,  where  the  sick, 
according  to  sex,  offered  a  cock  or  a  hen. 
The  bird  was  carried  in  a  cage  around  the 
wells,  and  thence  into  the  cemetery.  The 
invalid  then  entered  the  church,  and  laid 
himself  under  the  Communion  table,  with  a 
Bible  on  his,  or  her,  forehead,  and  there 
slept,  if  possible,  until  morning.  Here,  then, 
was  the  veritable  thing — the  incubatio  of  the 
^Esculapian  cult.  This  British  saint  and 
martyr  (St.  Teriaca  of  William  of  Worcester) 
was  especially  resorted  to  there  by  the 
Epileptic  ("  Clwyf  Tecla "  is  "  Tecla's 
disease  ")  and  for  the  cure  of  skin  complaints 
(i.e.,  the  sulphur  waters)  at  the  other  Llan- 
degley,  in  Radnorshire. 

ST.  CLAIB  BADDELEY. 

At  9  S.  ii.  262  MB.  ST.  CLAIB  BADDELEY 
says  : — 

"The  Benedictines settled  on  this  island  [in 

the  Tiber]  hard  by  the  church  [of  San  Bartolommeo] 
as  'Bene  Fratelli,'  and  organized  a  hospital  founded 
by  San  Giovanni  Calabita,  who  died  in  1031,  only 
thirty  years  later  than  the  death  of  Otho." 

St.  John  the  Calybite  died  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  church  dedicated  to  him  was  built  by 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Porto  (484),  on  the  site  of 
the  hut  (KaAv)  which  he  inhabited.  A 
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bull  of  Benedict  VIII  (1012-24)  mentions 
this  church.  A  fourteenth  century  Turin 
MS.  published  by  Urlichs  also  mentions  it, 
but  as  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1640, 
and  it  was  then  that  discovery  was  made 
of  the  relics  of  St.  John  the  Calybite  and 
of  other  saints  deposited  there  by  Formosus, 
Bishop  of  Porto,  and  subsequently  Pope. 
The  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  Museum  has 
this  inscription  : — 

+  HIC  REQVISCVNT  CORPORA  S*TOR.  MARTYRV 
YPPOLITI  TAVRINI  HERCVLANI  ATQVE  IOHANNIS 
CALIBITIS  FORMOSVS  EPS.  CONDIDIT. 

See  Marucchi's  '  Basiliques  et  ^glises  de 
Rome  '  (Paris  and  Rome,  1902),  p.  465. 

The  Bene  Fratelli  (Fate  bene  fratelli) 
are  an  order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  by 
St.  John  of  God,  and  they  obtained  the 
site  for  a  hospital,  which  they  still  occupy, 
together  with  their  rule,  in  1571  from 
St.  Pius  V.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Benedictines  ever  had  a  hospital  on  the 
Isola  di  San  Bartolommeo. 

MR.  BADDELEY  does  not  say,  as  MR. 
HESKETH  makes  him  say,  that  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Chatham  and  in 
London  were  founded  by  Benedictines. 
The  latter,  as  he  states,  and  as  is  well 
known,  was  founded  by  Rahere,  an  Augus- 
tinian  canon  regular. 

What  is  the  source  of  the  story  about  the 
wonderworking  figure  in  the  church  at 
Otford  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 


WILLIAM  GUSH  (10  S.  xii.  267)  painted 
my  father's  portrait  about  1857  for  The 
Evangelical  Magazine  ;  the  portrait  is  now 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  at  Charing 
Cross.  As  a  boy  I  accompanied  my  father 
to  the  studio,  and  remember  the  painter 
perfectly.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Court 
Section  of  the  '  London  Directory  '  this  year, 
and  no  doubt  the  representatives  of  the 
name  are  descendants,  who  will  give  in- 
formation. J.  SPENCER  CURWEN. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  BARONS  (10  S.  xii.  149, 
236). — One  of  these — an  ancestor — William 
Malet  of  Curry  and  Shipton  Malet,  married 
Alicia,  daughter  of  Lord  Basset,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Helewise  and  Mabel.  By  the 
former's  marriage  with  a  Ppyntz  and  the 
latter's  with  Hugh  de  Vironia,  a  direct  line 
male  with  this  Baron  might  be  traced.  By 
Mabel's  marriage  an  interesting  link  is 
furnished — through  the  Beauchamps,  Barons 
of  Hache,  and  the  Seymours,  to  Jane,  and 
King  Edward  VI. — between  the  Magna 
Charta  and  our  king. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 


"  CORRECT  TO  A  T  "  (10  S.  xii.  227,  273). — 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  this  expression 
T  stands  for  the  (Scotch)  dialect  word  tee 
so  well  known  to  golfers  as  denoting  the 
small  cone  of  earth  from  which  the  ball  i& 
driven.  Tee  in  a  wider  sense  means  "  a 
mark,"  "  a  (fixed)  point "  ;  see  '  Dial. 
Diet.'  s.v.  "Correct  to  a  point  (=  tee]  "" 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  German  phrase 
genau  bis  aufs  Tuttelchen  (auf  dem  i),  "  correct 
to  a  tittle,"  thus  expressing  the  notion  of 
minute  exactness  which,  according  to  SIR 
JAMES  MURRAY,  is  implied  in  it.  It  will  be 
useful  to  compare  the  expression  "  that 's  the 
tee,"  meaning  "  that  is  the  right  thing," 
recorded  in  the  '  Dial.  Diet.'  s.  lit.  T. 

Whether  this  suggestion  is  worth  con- 
sidering or  not,  will  largely  depend  on  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  quotations  of 
the  word  tee  now  in  the  hands  of  the  editors 
of  the  '  N.E.D.'  As  to  its  etymology,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion before  the  material  of  the  '  N.E.D/ 
is  available.  HEINRICH  MUTSCHMANN. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

May  I  suggest  that  possibly  the  original 
form  of  this  saying  was  "  to  the  crossing  of 
a  f,"  and  that  the  shade  of  that  meaning 
still  hangs  about  it  ?  For  many  genera- 
tions over-close  attention  to  the  minutiae  of 
accurate  writing  was  held  to  be  the  index 
of  a  "  clerk "  as  distinguished  from  a 
"  gentleman,"  or  of  a  man  too  much  im- 
mersed in  larger  affairs  to  waste  time  or 
care  jon  such  pettinesses  ;  and  of  these  the 
dotting  of  the  t's  and  the  crossing  of  the  t's 
were  singled  out  as  the  most  frivolous,  and 
most  significant  of  petty  pedantry.  As  late 
as  my  boyhood  I  read  a  magazine  story  in 
which  the  hero,  a  rather  weak  vessel,  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  desiree  with  "  all  the  fa  care- 
fully dotted  and  the  2's  crossed,"  and  was 
therefore  a  mark  for  ridicule. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

COUNT    FlNDLATER    AT    KARLSBAD    (10    S« 

xii.  269). — This  may  have  been  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Findlater  and  fourth  Earl 
of  Seafield.  Born  in  1750,  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  Latin  scholarship,  and  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  Virgil.  Succeeding  his  father 
in  the  earldom  in  1770,  he  soon  afterwards 
went  to  the  Continent,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life.  His  title  of  Count  he  may  have 
received  after  his  marriage.  "He  married 
at  Brussels  in  1779,"  says  Anderson  in  '  The 
Scottish  Nation,'  "  Christina  Teresa,  daughter 
of  Joseph,  Count  Murray  of  Melgum,  baronet 
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of  Nova  Scotia,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
armies  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
captain-general  ad  interim  of  the  Low 
Countries."  He  died  at  Dresden,  5  Oct., 
1811.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

James  Ogilvy,  seventh  and  last  Earl  of 
Findlater  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  "  d.s.p. 
at  Dresden  5  Oct.,  1811,  aged  51,  and  was 
buried  there "  (G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete 
Peerage  ' ).  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

M.P.'s  UNIDENTIFIED  :  HENRY  ROSE- 
WABNE  (10  S.  xii.  69). — Henry  Rosewarne, 
the  member  for  Truro  from  1780  to  1783, 
was  a  merchant  in  that  city.  I  state  in  my 
volume,  on  '  The  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion of  Cornwall  to  1832  '  that,  "  unhappily 
for  his  reputation,  he  is  remembered  now 
as  the  subject  of  the  satires  and  practical 
jokes  of  Peter  Pindar,"  and  that  he  "  repre- 
sented his  native  town  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Francis  Basset,"  afterwards  Lord  de 
Dunstanville,  having  gained  the  election 
by  one  vote. 

Much  about  him  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  and 
in  the  other  works  which  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Boase  and  myself  in  the 
entries  under  Rosewarne's  name  in  the 
*  Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis.'  Two  interesting 
speeches  by  him  are  reported  in  Hansard's 
'  Parliamentary  History  of  England,'  vol.  xxi. 
pp.  1266-9  and  139*2-5.  The  second  of 
them  was  followed  by  some  remarks  in  his 
justification  from  Lord  North. 

Rosewarne's  niece  and  heiress  married 
the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Thomson,  who 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  botan- 
ist (cf.  C.  S.  Gilbert,  '  Survey  of  Cornwall,' 
ii.  273).  She  died  at  Penzance  on  30  Sept., 
1792.  For  further  information  about  them 
see  '  Bibl.  Cornub.'  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

SACRED  PLACE-NAMES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 
(10  S.  xi.  467  ;  xii.  176,  254). — With  regard 
to  the  name  Paradise,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Southern  counties — there 
being  several  in  Somersetshire,  I  am  in- 
formed, and  at  least  five  in  Gloucestershire — 
it  seems  permissible  to  suggest  quite  a 
different  origin  for  it  from  what  is,  I  believe, 
usual.  In  instances  where  beauty  of  envi- 
ronment is  decidedly  marked,  a  legend  has 
occasionally  grown  up,  which  has  become 
locally  believed,  to  the  effect  that  some 
king  or  some  famous  man  was  the  first  to 
christen  the  spot  by  exclaiming  "  This  is 
Paradise  !  "  That  occurs  in  one  example 
known  to  me,  where,  however,  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  use  of  the  name  for  centuries 


behind  the  date  of  the  story  and  before  the 
reign  of  the  particular  monarch. 

Late  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
imported  to  this  country  seeds  of  amomum 
called  "  Paradise  seeds,"  and  they  were 
used  as  one  of  the  many  spices  for  flavouring 
food  and  drink  (cf.  Thorold  Rogers's  'Ancient 
Prices,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  629).  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  planted  speculatively, 
as,  for  instance,  hemp  and  tobacco  came 
to  be  planted,  we  should  likely  enough  find 
"  Paradise-piece,"  or  simply  "  Paradise," 
as  a  result  of  such  and  such  a  plot  or  field 
having  been  set  apart  for  this  planting.  Such 
evidence  is,  however,  lacking,  as  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware.  He  has,  neverthe- 
less, found  "  Pardy "  and  "  Purdy,"  as 
personal  names  of  tenants  ;  and  in  a  fif- 
teenth-century manor  roll  "  Pardy's  ground," 
which,  without  straining  at  all,  becomes 
"  Paradise  ground."  Maybe  "  Pardy  "  is 
not  so  uncommon  a  name  as  it  might  seem. 
„  ST.  GLAIR  BADDELEY. 

To  the  list  of  Scottish  sacred  place-names 
there  has  to  be  added  that  of  Padanaram, 
the  name  of  a  village  in  Forf  arshire.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  locally  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  name.  W.  B. 

Within  about  four  miles  of  Paradise  in 
Fife,  mentioned  by  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE 
(p.  254),  is  another  place  in  Ceres  parish, 
called  Sodom.  ALEX.  THOMS. 

"  ALL  RIGHT  "  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE 
(10  S.  xii.  228).— In  Charles  Lamb's  '  Table- 
Talk,'  which  appeared  in  The  Athenceum 
of  1834,  there  is  a  paragraph  on  this  phrase, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Amidst  the  complaints  of  the  wide  spread  of 
infidelity  among  us,  it  is  consolatory  that  a  sect  has 
sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  daily  on  the  increase,  of  teachers  of 
that  healing  doctrine  which  Pope  upheld,  and 
against  which  Voltaire  directed  his  envenomed 
wit :  we  mean  those  practical  preachers  of 
optimism,  or  the  belief  that  whatever  is  is  best; 
the  cads  of  omnibuses,  who  from  their  little  back 
pulpits,  not  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  as  those 
proclaimers  of  'God  and  his  prophet 'in  Mussul- 
man countries,  but  every  minute,  at  the  entry  or 
exit  of  a  brief  passenger,  are  heard,  in  almost 
prophetic  tone,  to  exclaim  (wisdom  crying  out,  as 
it  were,  in  the  streets),  'All's  Right.'" 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  1680  (10  S.  xii.  243). — 
Information  as  to  the  earlier  race  of  news- 
papers is  not  so  scarce  as  MR.  AXON  thinks. 
Timperley's  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Literary  and 
Typographical  Anecdote  '  contains  "  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
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almanacks  published  in  this  country." 
In  that  monumental  work  of  over  1,000  pages 
particulars  are  given  of  scores  of  news- 
sheets  and  papers,  beginning,  say,  in  1622, 
and  extending  to  1800,  since  which  date 
the  term  "  early "  hardly  applies,  though 
Timperley  brings  his  enumeration  down  to 
1838.  My  copy  is  the  second  edition,  issued 
by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  1842,  for  which  I  paid 
less  than  a  sovereign.  It  is  a  book  without 
which,  as  the  advertisements  say  of  less 
useful  things,  "  no  library  is  complete." 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

GOTHAM  AND  THE  GOTHAMITES  (10  S.  xii. 
128,  198,  253).—'  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  ' 
is  a  story  in  '  Cameos,'  by  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  published  in  1896.  W.  A.  H. 

In  Chambers's  '  Book  of  Days,'  i.  463, 
are  some  lines  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
beginning  : — 

Tell  me  no  more  of  Gotham  fools, 
Or  of  their  eels,  in  little  pools, 

Which  they,  we're  told,  were  drowning. 

TOM  JONES.. 

THE  LAST  PRIOR  OF  TWYNHAM  (10  S.  xii. 
221). — Mr.  Herbert  Druitt  of  Christchurch 
kindly  informs  me  that  Draper's  tombstone 
now  "  lies  in  front  of  the  chantry  screen, 
having  been  moved  there  from  "  before  the 
choir  door  "  quite  needlessly,  in  order  to 
put  up  a  pew  in  its  place  "  ;  and  that  James 
Trime,  who  is  probably  identical  with 
Draper's  executor,  was  "  a  burgess  of 
Christchurch  in  1555."  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

TURNSPIT  DOGS  (10  S.  xii.  247). — Much 
information  relating  to  turnspit  dogs  up  to 
1884  will  be  found  at  6  S.  x.  271. 

The  custom  of  churning  by  means  of  a 
dog  in  a  treadmill  is  still  common  in  Wales 
on  small  farms.  A  large  wheel  is  placed 
in  a  slanting  position  outside  the  house,  and 
this,  by  means  of  a  crank,  tarns  a  churn. 
The  motive  power  is  the  dog,  pedalling  the 
wheel  much  in  the  same  fashion  (except 
that  he  is  inside)  as  the  treadmill  was  worked. 
In  April,  1901,  there  was  a  case  of  alleged 
cruelty  before  the  Carnarvon  magistrates, 
in  which  a  farmer  named  Owen  Jones  was 
charged  with  causing  a  dog  to  be  thus  ill- 
treated  and  tortured.  A  rope  attached  to 
the  wall  was  passed  through  the  dog's 
collar,  so  that  when  the  animal  became 
exhausted  he  could  not  rest,  as  if  he  slipped 
off  the  wheel  he  would  have  to  hang  until 
he  regained  his  position,  the  result  being 
partial  strangulation.  For  the  defence,  how- 


ever, a  dog  was  produced  in  court  which  wa^ 
said  to  be  "a  hundred  years  old,"  had  done 
wheel-work  for  years,  and  was  still  in  good 
condition  ;  while  a  veterinary  surgeon  said 
that  he  saw  the  dog  working  quietly  lor 
twenty  minutes  without  a  chain,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  cruelty.  The  magistrates 
determined  to  see  for  themselves  how  the 
custom  worked  at  a  farm  in  Snowdonia, 
upon  which  they  dismissed  the  case,  but 
cautioned  the  defendant  not  to  chain  the 
dog  to  his  work,  saying  that  if  farmers 
let  the  dogs  churn  unchained,  but  with  a 
guard  round  them  to  prevent  their  running 
away,  there  would  be  no  cruelty. 

A  similar  machine,  worked  by  two  dogs, 
is  still  in  use  in  some  dairies  in  England  (see 
illustration  and  account  of  the  dog-churn  in 
The  Daily  Mail,  25  April,  1901).  See  also 
Walford's  Antiquary,  vol.  xii.  p.  39  ; 
Halliwell's  '  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,'  p.  69  ;  Timbs's 
'  Something  for  Everybody,'  p.  60  ;  and  an 
illustration  in  '  Ten  Thousand  Wonderful 
Things,'  by  Edmund  F.  King,  M.A.,  p.  101. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL.      , 

Early  in  the  present  century  I  was  at 
Beaune,  and  I  seem  to  remember  having 
T^een  told  at  the  hospital  there  that  a  dog 
turnspit  was  still  in  use.  This  hospital, 
founded  by  Nicholas  Rolin,  Chancellor  of 
Burgundy,  in  1443,  is  a  most  interesting 
place  to  visit.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

PELLICAN  FAMILY  (10  S.  xii.  268). — In  an 
old  MS.  armorial  (early  eighteenth  century) 
in  my  possession  the  arms  of  this  family 
are  given  as  Vert,  a  pelican  or.  I  see,  how- 
ever, that  Papworth  ascribes  these  arms 
to  the  family  of  Solers. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon,  Cellridge. 

The  Ancestor,  vol.  iv.  p.  236,  in  a  lengthy 
article  on  '  A  Fifteenth- Century  Book  of 
Arms,'  has  :  "  Sable,  a  fesse  silver  between 
iij  pellycanys  of  sylvyr  wounding  them- 
selves. Wylyam  Pellesaii.  Yorke  chyre." 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  but  none 
of  this,  apparently. 

There  is  "  Robert  Pellican  "  in  Close  Roll, 
6  Ric.  II.  pt.  ii.  CAIUS. 

MARRIAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  (10  S.  xii. 
268). — The  only  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Wm.  Rowland  -married  his  own  ille- 
gitimate daughter.  Thus  :  Rowland  is  his 
wife's  father,  and  her  son's  grandfather. 
The  boy's  mother  becomes  his  grandmother 
by  marrying  his  grandfather.  His  father 
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becomes  his  brother-in-law  (not  brother), 
and  his  sister  (his  father's  daughter)  is  his 
own  mother.  Such  cases  are  alleged  in 
certain  villages  to-day,  and  the  rural  gossips 
find  other  interesting  relations.  Thus  :  the 
boy  is  his  own  uncle,  because  he  is  his 
mother's  brother  ;  and  the  father  is  his 
own  father-in-law,  because  he  is  his  brother- 
in-law's  father  ;  the  girl  is  her  o"rcn  step- 
mother, through  marrying  her  own  father  ; 
and  so  forth,  almost-  without  end. 

H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 
Hadlow,  Kent. 

CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND  HEARTH 
TAX  LISTS,  1660-80  (10  S.  xii.  269). — I 
obtained  from  the  Public  Record  Office 
recently  a  Hearth  Tax  List  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  dated  1666.  It  is  headed  '  Lay 
Subsidy  Roll,  Northumberland,  18  Charles 
II.,  Hearth  Tax.'  I  presume  that  the  lists 
for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  also  are 
to  be  found  there.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

"BETHERAL"  (10  S.  xii.  266). — It  is  odd 
that  there  should  be  no  reference  for  this 
form  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  Jamieson  duly  quotes 
an  example  from  Gait's  *  Ayrshire  Legatees,' 
giving  from  the  same  work  the  variants 
"  betherel  "  and  "bedral."  He  also  extracts 
the  familiar  passage  containing  *'  bedral  " 
from  the  thirty  -  second  chapter  of  '  St. 
Ronan's  Well.'  ' 

Like  many  other  characteristic  words, 
"  betheral "  has  largely  dropped  out  of 
fashion  since  the  days  of  the  School  Board. 
Previously  it  was  not  uncommon  in  land- 
ward parishes,  and  one  can  recollect  its 
presence  in  the  conversation  of  venerable 
speakers  whose  practice  represented  the 
mode  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  them  could  recall  an  ancient 
functionary  whose  mysterious  night-wrapt 
habits  strongly  suggested  intromissions  with 
the  vile  emissaries  of  Burke  and  Hare. 
This  was  the  historical  "  betheral  "  of  the 
sphere  in  which  he  held  sway,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  distinguish  him  otherwise,  even 
by  giving  him  such  name  as  might  have 
been  accorded  him  in  his  father's  family 
Bible.  He  continued  to  rule  to  the  close  of 
his  career,  and  there  was  nothing  but  strong 
suspicion  to  cloud  the  fair  character  of  his 
record.  He  was  followed  by  an  upright 
and  aged  servitor  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and  in  the  long  interval  had  accumulated 
a  rich  and  diversified  experience.  He,  too, 
was  "  the  betheral  "  for  such  as  liked  the 

Id  ways,  and  the  fragrance  of  his  title  and 
his  heroic1  associations  lingered  pleasantly 


among  those  who  were  beginning  to  look 
out  upon  life  considerably  after  the  middle 
of  the  century. 

Afterwards  the  pristine  dignity  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  office  was  gradually 
forgotten,  and  there  was  a  steady  descent 
through  "  bethal  "  and  "  minister's  man  " 
to  the  "church  officer  "  of  the  present  day. 
This  is  a  significant  transition,  illustrating 
as  it  does  the  sweeping  effects  of  progress 
on  the  range  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  rural 
terminology.  There  is  said  to  be  in  Scotland 
at  the  present  time  a  society  of  learned 
men  who  make  it  their  business  to  find  in 
the  highways  and  byways  such  specimens  of 
the  native  speech  of  the  country  as  still 
maintain  a  spasmodic  and  uncertain  exist- 
ence. If  the  report  is  true,  then  the  enter- 
prise may  be  considered  high  and  com- 
mendable, even  if  it  does  seem  to  have  been 
undertaken  too  late  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
securing  substantial  results. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

In  his  '  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life 
and  Character '  (surely  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  ever  published)  the  late 
Dean  Ramsay  writes  of  "  the  old  Scottish 
beadle,  or  betheral,  as  he  used  to  be  called," 
and  has  an  allusion  to  an  "  anecdote  of  the 
'  Bethrel '  type."  The  first  edition  was 
published  in  1859.  W.  B.  H. 

JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND  (10  S.  xii.  249). — 
Referring  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in 
Wood  Street,  Stow  in  the  '  Survey  of 
London  '  writes  as  follows  : — 

"There  is  also,  but  without  any  outward  monu- 
ment, the  head  of  James,  the  fourth  King  of  Scots  of 
that  name,  slain  at  Flodden  Field,  and  buried  here 
by  this  occasion  :  After  the  battle  the  body  of  the 
said  king  being  found,  was  enclosed  in  lead,  and 
conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  so  to  the 
monastery  of  Shene  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained 
for  a  time,  in  what  order  I  am  not  certain  ;  but 
since  the  dissolution  of  that  house,  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  VI. ,  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  being  lodged, 
and  keeping  house  there,  I  have  been  shown  the 
same  body  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the  head  and 
body,  thrown  into  a  waste  room  amongst  the  old 
timber,  lead,  and  other  rubble.  Since  the  which 
time  workmen  there,  for  their  foolish  pleasure, 
hewed  off  his  head  ;  and  Launeelot  Young,  master 
glazier  to  her  majesty,  feeling  a  sweet  savour  to- 
come  from  thence,  and  seeing  the  same  dried  from 
all  moisture,  and  yet  the  form  remaining,  with  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  beard  red,  brought  it  to- 
London  to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where  for  a 
time  he  kept  it  for  the  sweetness,  but  in  the  end 
caused  the  sexton  of  that  church  to  bury  it  amongst 
other  bones  taken  out  of  their  charnel,"  &c. 

When  the  church  was  demolished  in  1897 
careful  search  was  naturally  made  for  such 
a  relic,  but  nothing  was  found  to  verify  the 
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story.  In  The  City  Press  of  24  July,  1897, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Messrs.  White,  Borrett  &  Co.,  of  Whitehall 
Place,  appeared  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  remains  of  King  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  we  find  that  special  instructions  were 
given  to  the  company  employed  in  removing  the 
human  remains  to  communicate  with  the  church- 
wardens in  case  any  trace  of  them  was  found,  but 
no  sign  of  them  appeared.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  charnel-house  of  the  church, 
which  probably  disappeared  long  ago,  and  with  it 
the  remains." 

A  sword,  dagger,  and  rings,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  belonged  to  this  monarch,  are 
still  preserved  at  the  Heralds'  College. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

According  to  Stow,  it  was  the  head  only 
of  King  James  IV.  which  was  buried  by  the 
sexton  of  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street  (pre- 
sumably in  the  churchyard),  "  amongst 
other  bones  taken  out  of  their  charnel." 
The  body  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Sheen  House  "  lapped  in  lead,"  and  "thrown 
into  a  waste  room  amongst  the  old  timber, 
lead,  and  other  rubble."  There  possibly 
it  remained  till  the  demolition  of  Sheen 
House  in  1904,  although  the  structure  for 
which  the  Adam  brothers  were  responsible 
replaced  an  older  one  marked  on  Rocque's 
map,  on  a  more  westerly  site.  The  old 
lumber  found  in  the  earlier  building  may 
have  been  considered  his  "  perquisites " 
by  the  builder,  who  would  probably  make 
short  work  of  any  mortal  remains  found 
incased  in  such  a  valuable  metal  as  lead. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
ZlROPHOENIZA,     A    WOMAN'S    NAME    (10    S. 

xii.  226). — Since  the  publication  of  my 
note  I  have  discovered  another  example, 
also  in  Wales.  William  Herbert  of  Cold- 
brook,  who  was  dead  before  29  Aug.,  1608, 
when  administration  was  granted  to  his 
widow,  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
One  of  the  latter  was  named  Syrophinecia 
(Bradney,  '  History  of  Monmouth,'  p.  189). 
This  is  the  Biblical  spelling. 

A.  RHODES. 

THE  EEL-PIE  SHOP  (10  S.  xii.  26,  93,  153, 
198,  232). — Whilst  it  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  upwards 
of  ninety  tradespeople  are  given  in  the 
current  '  P.O.D.'  under  the  heading  of 
'  Eel-Pie  Houses,'  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
these  who  really  make  and  sell  eel  pies. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  first-class  one  at 
162,  Shoreditch,  where  these  delicacies 
are  sold.  I  took  the  trouble  to  sample  them 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  order  to  verify  this,  and 


found  them  excellent ;  bui  that  the  vendors 
are  not  doing  the  trade  they  once  did  is 
somewhat  proved  by  the  following  doggerel 
lines  printed  on  the  paper  bags  of  this  place 
of  business.  The  verse  is  surmounted  by  a 
woodcut  representation  of  a  man  wriggling 
through  a  globe,  copied  from  the  illustration 
in  Larwood  and  Hotten's  '  History  of 
Signboards,'  plate  v.  '  Help  Me  through  this 
World,'  from  Banks'  Bills,  1812  : — 

The  World  I  'm  struggling  to  get  through, 

Pray  lend  your  helping  hand. 
What  more  can  I  desire  from  you 

Than  your  esteemed  commands  ? 

I  may  add  that  the  staple  commodity 
of  these  shops  appears  to  be  hot  stewed 
eels,  but  cold  stewed  eels,  and  stewed 
eels  in  jelly,  are  also  to  be  had.  Some  of 
them  sell  boiled  tripe  and  onions  (the  only 
other  vegetable  vended  being  mashed 
potatoes),  whilst  others  add  fruit  pies, 
meat  pies,  and  currant  cakes,  all  made  in  the 
same  shaped  dish  (au  oval  yellow-ware  one) 
as  the  aforesaid  eel  pies.  These  shops  are 
peculiar  to  London,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  fried-fish  shops,  cookshops, 
coffee-shops,  or  common  eating-houses.  As 
to  prices,  the  eel  pies  are  generally  two- 
pence ;  the  fruit  and  meat  pies,  and  currant 
cakes,  one  penny.  Tripe  and  onions  cost 
from  about  fourpence  per  plate  ;  and  eels, 
hot,  cold,  or  jellied,  may  be  had  in  any 
quantities  from  a  pennyworth. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  many  of  the  lower-class  neighbourhoods 
there  are  open-air  street  stalls  on  which 
shell  fish  are  sold  ready  cooked  for  imme- 
diate consumption  thereat ;  jellied  eels 
may  also  be  obtained,  in  many  cases  small 
portions  of  bread  being  provided,  free  and 
ad  libitum,  for  all  purchasers  of  the  latter  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  no  eel  pies  or  hot  eels 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  gutter. 
E.  E.  NEWTON. 
7,  Achilles  Road,  West  End,  Hampstead. 

FIRST  ELEPHANT  EXHIBITED  (10  S.  xi. 
467  ;  xii.  197,  257). — At  the  last  reference 
we  are  reminded  that  the  first  live  elephant 
was  brought  to  England  in  1255.  The 
earliest-known  carved  example  is  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  (c.  1222-44,  misericorde  No.  23 
from  west  on  north  side  of  choir),  and  is 
truer  to  nature  than  many  more  recent  ones, 
but  the  hocks  are  turned  the  wrong  way. 
There  was  a  popular  notion  that  this  beast 
could  not  kneel,  down.  So  Shakespeare 
makes  Ulysses  say,  "  The  elephant  hath 
joints,  but  none  for  courtesy  ;  his  legs  are 
legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure  "  ('  Troilus,' 
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II.  iii.).  There  were,  of  course,  elephants 
in  Britain  in  prehistoric  times  ;  and  possibly 
representations  of  them,  if  not  the  living 
animals,  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

"  DARK  AS  BLACK  PIGS  "  (10  S.  xii.  268). — 
I  have  heard  the  phrase  "  As  difficult  as 
driving  a  black  pig  in  the  dark,"  but  at 
the  present  moment  I  cannot  recall  who 
uttered  it.  The  comparison  is  a  telling  one 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  "  contrariness  " 
of  porcine  nature.  To  drive  a  white  pig 
in  daylight  is  deemed  a  sufficiently  arduous 
task. 

"  As  dark  as  a  black  pig  a  mile  off  "  is 
to  be  heard  in  Lincolnshire.  H.  N. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  hear  folks  say  of  a 
dark  night,  when  the  lantern  they  carried 
made  the  darkness  beyond  all  the  worse, 
that  it  was  "  as  dark  as  a  black  shep,"  or  a 
dog.  "  As  dark  as  a  swep's  sut  bag  "  was 
often  heard.  This  was  the  "  bag  "  which  the 
little  "  chimbley-s weeps "  put  over  their 
heads  before  they  began  their  dismal  climb 
"  in  the  good  old  days."  Another  descrip- 
tion is  "  as  black  as  the  devil's  nuttin'  bag." 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Work  sop. 

NELSON'S  DEATH  :  T.  HILL  SWAIN  (10  S. 
xii.  169). — According  to  the  recognized 
tradition,  as  set  down  in  Messrs.  Broadley 
and  Bartelot's  '  Three  Dorset  Captains  at 
Trafalgar,'  Nelson  was  not  caught  by  any 
one  when  he  fell.  He  *'  turned  suddenly 
as  he  walked,  and  before  Hardy  could 
reach  him,  fell  on  his  knees  and  hand.  .  .  .  A 
sergeant-major  of  marines  and  two  seamen 
carried  him  below."  The  only  Swain  in  the 
muster-roll  of  the  Victory  was  William 
Swain,  a  "  Land  Man."  P.  LUCAS. 

GRAVESTONES  AT  JORDANS  :  WILLIAM 
PENN  (10  S.  xii.  129,  231). — The  Daily 
Graphic  of  22  September  contained  on  p.  5 
a  view  of  Jordans  Meeting-House  and  the 
gravestone  of  William  and  Hannah  Penn, 
with  the  dates  1718  and  1726.  The  reason 
of  the  views  is  that  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  remove  the  remains  of  Penn  to 
America.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

"  COFFEE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii. 
64,  111,  156,  198,  232). — To  the  various  forms 
used  by  European  writers,  quoted  at  the 
last  reference,  may  be  added  Tcavdh,  used 
by  the  Portuguese  Jew  Pedro  Teixeira  in 
1610  (see  the  Hakluyt  Society's  edition  of  his 
Travels,  pp.  62,  n.  2,  201)  j  and  the  follow- 


ing by  English  writers,  given  in  Foster's 
'  English  Factories  in  India,'  1618-21, 
1622-3,  1624-9  :  cowha  (1619),  cowhe, 
couha  (1621),  coffa  (1628). 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 

INVERNESS  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  xii.  227). 
— Scott  in  his  '  Fasti '  says  that  the  author 
of  *  The  Scotch  Minister's  Assistant '  was 
H.  Robertson,  minister  of  Kiltearn.  He  was 
of  the  Robertson  family  to  which  Gladstone 
was  related.  The  book  was  republished 
under  a  different  title  at  Aberdeen  in  1822. 

G.  W.  S. 

RICHARD  THOMPSON,  SURGEON  R.N.  (10  S. 
xi.  29). — One  Richard  Thompson,  surgeon, 
served  in  the  Childers  from  25  Aug.,  1796, 
to  3  June,  1801,  and  in  the  Narcissus  from 
5  June,  1801,  to  27  Oct.,  1806.  I  fail  to 
trace  the  place  or  date  of  birth.  See  Record 
Office,  Certificate  of  Servitude  of  Surgeons  ; 
Admiralty,  Secretary,  Indices,  Series  II. 
No.  40.  CHAS.  G.  SMITHERS. 

47,  Darnley  Road,  N.E. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188, 
251). — I  think  MR.  BLEACKLEY  must  be 
mistaken  as  to  Miss  Vanneck,  at  least  if 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Mrs.  Vanneck 
who  is  described  in  the  same  diary  as  enter- 
taining the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Joshua 
Van  Neck  had  been  created  a  baronet  long 
before  this,  and  his  wife  (or  widow)  would  be 
Lady  Van  Neck,  not  Mrs.  Vanneck. 

JAS.  TALBOT. 

Dublin. 

'  SHORT  WHIST,'  BY  MAJOR  A.  (10  S. 
xii.  264). — I  have  reason  for  doubting  that 
this  book  was  written  by  C.  B.  Coles,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  MR.  PEET  will  give  his  means 
of  knowledge.  Did  he  get  the  information 
from  Coles  himself  ?  E.  WALL. 

SLOAN  SURNAME  (10  S.  xii.  228). — Is 
not  this  a  contraction  of  Slowjane  ?  The 
Slavonians,  says  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his 
'  Words  and  Places,'  1888,  call  themselves 
either  "  Slowjane,"  the  "  Intelligible  Men," 
or  else  "  Srb,"  which  means  "  Kinsmen  "  ; 
while  the  Germans  call  them  Wends,  which 
means  "  Wanderers  "  or  "  Strangers." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

TWELVE  SURNAME  (10  S.  xii.  149,  196, 
257). — The  surname  Twelves  is  familiar 
in  the  English  Lake  District.  It  is  to-day 
borne  by  a  lady  long  and  honourably  known 
in  Keswick  and  Langdale  for  her  connexion 
with  and  work  for  the  Ruskin  linen  industry. 

DANIEL  SCOTT. 

Penrith. 
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Memorials  of  Old  Lancashire.     Edited  by  Lieut.  - 

Col.    Fishwick,   F.S.A.,    and    the    Rev.  P.   H. 

Ditchfield,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  (Bemrose  &  Sons.) 
THIS  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a  notable  series. 
Amongst  the  "  Memorials  of  the  English  Counties  ' ' 
the  two  handsome  volumes  devoted  to  Lanca- 
shire are  not  the  least  important  of  a  now  wide 
collection.  The  County  Palatine,  although  the 
youngest  born  of  the  English  shires,  has  associa- 
tions of  remarkable  variety,  and,  in  spite  of  modern 
industrial  transformations,  still  retains  some 
unspoilt  beauty,  some  ancient  dialect,  and  some 
quaint  customs.  To  most  people  the  name  of 
Lancashire  conjures  up  visions  only  of  Manchester 
and  factory  towns.  Yet  Manchester  is  a  Roman 
foundation,  and  preserves  a  part  of  its  old  wall, 
whilst  in  Chetham's  Hospital  it  retains  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

Col.  Fishwick  is  a  well-known  Lancashire 
antiquary,  and  his  contributions  to  local  history 
have  been  many  and  important.  He  has  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  friendly  contributors  whose 
joint  efforts  have  produced  a  pleasant  miscellany, 
though  the  component  ingredients  may  vary 
in  value.  Mr.  William  Harrison  records  many 
curious  details  as  to  old-time  travel  in  a  county 
that  seems  to  have  had  exceptionally  bad  roads. 
When  Cromwell  in  1648  defeated  the  Scotch 
invasion,  pursuit,  he  tells  us,  was  over  "  twelve 
miles  of  such  ground  as  I  never  rode  in  all  my 
life  "  ;  and  a  century  later  John  Wesley  has 
frequent  allusions  to  the  badness  of  the  ways. 

Of  one  of  the  great  incidents  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  defence  of  Lathom  House  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  there  is  a  good  account  by  Mrs.  Colin 
Campbell,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Cavalier 
cause  perhaps  somewhat  blinds  her  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  inevitable  "  other  side." 

Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox's  excellent  account  of 
Cartmel  Church  is  illustrated  by  plates,  and 
shows  the  architectural  interest  of  that  structure. 
Indeed,  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Memorials  "  are 
deserving  of  special  commendation.  They  are 
numerous,  appropriate,  and  fine  examples  of 
modern  process -work. 

Miss  E.  M.  Platt  deals  in  outline  with  Lan- 
cashire witches  and  witchcraft,  a  subject  deserv- 
ing a  closer  and  more  critical  study  than  it  has 
yet  received.  In  the  famous  trials  of  1612  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  private  malice  and  greed 
were  at  work  as  well  as  gross  superstition.  Another 
article — that  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Price  on  homes  of  the 
yeomen  and  peasantry  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries — suggests  that  in  many 
quarters  there  still  survive  evidences  as  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  people. 

The  present  Cathedral  of  Manchester,  which, 
is  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hudson,  is  now 
what  it  always  has  been,  a  fine,  great  parish 
church,  and  there  can  be  seen  in  its  Consistory 
Court  the  "  Angel  stone  "  that  dates  from  the 
Saxon  days.  A  specially  interesting  chapter  is 
that  in  which  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  deals  with 
the  roods,  screens,  and  lofts  of  the  county.  In 
another  direction  there  is  Mr.  Ernest  Axon's 
picture  of  a  squire  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
a  picture  with  many  quaint  and  life-like  details. 


It  is  not  easy  to  review  a  book  that  is  made 
up  of  numerous  independent  essays.  Some  we 
lave  named,  and  the  rest  are  also  worthy  of 
mention.  Altogether  they  form  a  work  that  is 
a  handsome  specimen  of  book -production,  that 
ias  varied  *  interest  for  the  generalj  reader,  and 
will  repay  the  careful  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

THE  gem  of  The  Comhill  Magazine  this  month  is 
Col.  CallwelPs  'The  Disbanding  of  the  Guava 
Rifles,'  the  most  delightful  military  tale  which  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time,  and  a  delicate  satire  on 
the  War  Office  method  of  procedure,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  in  the  main  correct,  although  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  the  author  makes  the  Officer 
Commanding  write  direct  to  the  War  Office,  instead 
of  through  the  local  general  officer.  However,  that 
is  a  minor  technical  error  in  procedure  which  does 
not  detract  from  a  good  story.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes 
contributes  a  stirring  poem  entitled  '  The  Admiral's 
Ghost,'  which  has  the  true  ring  in  it.  In  '  Steven- 
son and  Simoneau,'  Mr.  Hermann  Scheffauer 
provides  an  interesting  character  study  of  a  humble 
friend  of  Stevenson.  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher's  « The 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal'  is  a  mildly  humorous 
record  of  a  canal  journey  from  Reading.  The  joys 
and  woes  of  the  would-be  M.P.  are  lightly  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm.  '  A  Spoiler  at  Noonday,'  by 
R.  0.  M.,  is  an  excellent  little  gipsy  story  by  one 
who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  vagaries 
of  the  Romany  folk.  In  '  A  Portuguese  Patchwork ' 
Miss  Clare  touches  the  poetical  and  humorous  side 
of  life  in  a  little  Portuguese  watering-place.  In 
sharp  contrast  is  'A  Forgotten  Tragedy,'  by 
"  Balkis,"  a  poignant  record  of  shame  and  martyr- 
dom connected  with  the  British  occupation  of 
Ceylon,  comparable  in  pome  degree  with  the  closing 
scene  in  Gordon's  career. 

The  National  Review  is,  as  usual,  strong  in 
political  denunciation.  '  The  Real  Reason  for  Re- 
jecting the  Budget,'  as  supplied  by  "  Verax,"  is  as 
follows :  "  The  final,  irreparable  loss  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  the  British  Empire  will  be  the 
result."  Many  will  doubt,  in  view  of  this  state- 
ment, the  suitability  of  the  writer's  pen-name. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  article  on  'Old  Kensington 
Palace'  shows  his  admirable  gift  of  weaving  his- 
torical allusion  and  story  into  an  attractive  narra- 
tive. He  has  a  good  word  for  William  of  Orange  as 
a  child-lover  and  devoted  husband,  and,  to  come  to 
a  more  practical  point,  he  commends  Mr.  Ernest 
Law's  guide  to  the  Palace  preserved  from  ruin  by 
the  special  care  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Cecil. 
Harmsworth's  '  Plea  for  the  Limitation  of  Speeches  ' 
exhibits  well  some  of  the,  absurdities  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  credits 
Mr.  Masterman  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  with  elo- 
quence, and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  powers  of  a  well- 
known  "  obstructionist "  whose  name  is  but  slightly 
veiled  under  "  Ramsbury."  Readmits  that  "  closure 
by  compartments "  cannot  be  justified,  "  and 
reduces  private  members  of  Parliament  to  the 
position  of  harmless  automata."  '  New  York  Jour- 
nalism :  a  Snapshot,'  occupies  less  than  four  pages, 
and  is  inadequate  as  a  summary.  It  tells  us  nothing 
new.  'Science  and  the  Home,'  by  Mrs.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  is  of  interest  as  presenting  a  modern 
movement  which  should  have  important  results. 
'Our  Judicial  System,'  by  "A  Law  Reporter," 
seems  to  us  as  laymen  to  embody  some  reasonable 
criticisms  ;  while  *  Child  Friends,'  by  Miss  Marsh, 
is  a  sympathetic  study  of  young  learners. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. —OCTOBER. 

IN  noticing  Mr.  William  Glaisher's  List  of 
Remainders  867  we  put  first  in  parentheses  the 
published  price,  followed  by  the  amount  at  which 
the  books  are  now  offered  :  Abbott's  '  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury'  (11.  4s.),  4s.  Qd.  ;  Armitage-  Smith's 
4  John  of  Gaunt'  (18s. ),  7s.  Qd. ;  Prof.  Blackie's  '  Horse 
Hellenics '  (12».J,  2s.  3d.;  also  his  'Wise  Men  of 
Greece  '  (9*.),  Is.  9d. ;  Cassell's  'Boer  War'  (II.  Is.), 
»6s.  Qd.  ;  Hennessy's  '  London  Diocesan  Clergy  Suc- 
cession'  (31.  3s.),  4s.  Qd. ;  MacMichael's  'Story  of 
•Charing  Cross' (7s.  6d.),  3s.;  Nares's  'Seamanship' 
(II.  Is.),  4s.  ;  Garnier's  '  History  of  the  English 
Landed  Interest'  (II.  Is.),  6s.;  and  McCarthy's 
'  Gladstone'  (7s.  Qd.),  2s.  Qd.  There  are  several  of 
John  Davidson's  works. 

Mr.  George  P.  Johnston  sends  from  Edinburgh 
his  Catalogue  91,  containing  many  curious  and  rare 
books.  There  are  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Darien 
•expedition,  besides  John  Scott's  '  Bibliography  of 
Documents  and  Books  relating  to  the  Company,' 
with  the  additions  by  Johnston,  only  twenty  copies 
printed,  31.  18s.  There  are  tracts  by  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  Books  on  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  include  the  curious  work  (according  to  Brunet 
printed  at  Paris,  and  generally  attributed  to 
Frangois  de  Belief orest)  entitled  "  L'Innocence  de 
la  tresillvstre,  tres-chaste,  et  debonnaire  Princesse, 
Madame  Marie,  Royne  d'Escosse.  Imprim£  1'an 
1572,"  red  morocco,  11.  Is.  Scott  in  his  'Biblio- 
graphy '  suggests  that  if  Belleforest  had  any  hand 
in  the  work,  it  was  only  as  editor  or  translator.  A 
complete  set  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Spalding 
•Club,  1841-71,  36  vols.  4to  and  2  vols.  folio,  is  181. 
There  are  contemporary  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
Union.  A  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  to  1907  is  101.  Works  on 
^the  history  and  art  of  printing  include  '  Proposals 
for  printing  by  Subscription  a  correct  Edition  of 
'"C.  Crispi  Salusti  Opera  omnia  quse  extant "  from 
the  most  beautiful  small  Types  done  by  Plates  in 
the  Manner  lately  invented  by  William  Ged,  Gold- 
smith in  Edinburgh,  June  30,  1736,'  31.  3s.  This  is 
the  only  copy  known.  There  is  also  Freyling- 
hausen's  '  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  1804,  II.  5s.  (the  first  book  stereotyped  by 
Earl  Stanhope's  process).  Prefixed  are  the  four 
'"  Standing  Rules  of  the  Stereotype  Office  ":  "No- 
thing is  to  be  printed  against  Religion";  "Every- 
thing is  to  be  avoided  on  the  subject  of  Politics, 
which  is  offensive  to  any  Party"  ;  "  The  Characters 
-of  Individuals  are  not  to  be  attacked  "  ;  "  Every 
work  is  to  be  composed  with  beautiful  types." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Murphy's  Liverpool  Catalogue  148 
contains  under  Costume  the  scarce  first  edition  of 
Chery's  '  Recherches  sur  les  Costumes,'  Paris,  1790, 
•8/.  8s.  The  first  folio  edition  of  'The  Faerie 
Queene,'  1609,  is  61.  10*.  This  copy  contains  the 
scarce  extra  14  pages  at  end,  after  the  printer's 
•device.  Works  under  Arctic  include  Tyson,  Kane, 
Parry,  and  Ross.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  the 
Breeches  Bible,  1602,  21.  5s.  The  first  edition  of 
'  Lavengro,'  1851,  is  21.  2s.  Under  Chartist  Move- 
ment is  Gammage's  '  History,  1837-54,'  limited  to 
.500  copies,  1894,  Is.  6d.  There  are  lists  under 
Entomology,  Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  some 
first  editions  of  Lever.  Under  Peace  Convention 
is  *  The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Peace 
Convention,'  held  in  London  in  June,  1843,  4s.  6d. 
•Under  Rowlandson  is  a  fresh  copy  of  '  Doctor 


Syntax,'  1828,  3  vols.,  18mo,  31.  15s.  Welsh  items 
include  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Welsh 
National  Society,  1885-1903,  21,  10s.  ;  and  Yorke's 
'Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,'  1887,  12s.  Qd.  Among 
coloured  engravings  is  a  half-length  portrait  of 
Mile.  Vanmaelder,  proof  impression,  Ackermann, 
1820,  Wl.  10s.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  mezzotint 
portrait  of  Miss  Ray,  who  was  murdered  in  April, 
1779,  original  impression,  20/. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  send  from  Leamington 
Spa  two  lists,  Nos.  237  and  238.  The  former  is 
devoted  to  Autograph  Letters.  A  collection  of 
39  Italian  letters,  many  of  the  writers  being  men- 
tioned in  Walpole's  letters,  is  II.  10s.  Other  writers 
represented  in  the  catalogue  are  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
William  Beckford,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Faraday, 
Max  Miiller  (regarding  the  origin  of  a  word),  Lord 
Rosebery  (with  Vanity  Fair  cartoon),  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

Catalogue  238  contains  books.  An  extra-illus- 
trated copy  of  Walpole's  '  Letters,'  edited  by  Mrs. 
Toynbee,  half-morocco,  16  vols.,  is  31/.  10s.  There 
are  catalogues  of  fine-art  sales  and  a  number  of  fine- 
art  works.  Under  Tom  Hood  is  a  pretty  set, 
including  the  'Memorials,'  9  vols.,  half-calf,  1860, 
21.  10s.  A  sound  set  of  Lodge's  'Portraits,'  12  vols  , 
royal  4to,  half-morocco,  1823-34,  is  8/.  8s.  Under 
Morland  is  Foster's  '  Life,'  folio,  half- vellum,  31.  15s., 
and  under  Thackeray  the  Biographical  Edition, 
13  vols.,  new  half-calf  by  Riviere,  1898,  51.  5s. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


EDWARD  M.  BORRAJO. — A  correspondent  points 
out  that  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Borrajo,  a  distinguished  authority 
on  librarianship,  who  was  a  contributor  to  our 
columns. 

Mr.  Borrajo,  who  was  appointed  two  years  ago 
Librarian  to  the  Corporation  cf  London,  and 
Curator  of  the  Guildhall  Museum,  died  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  on  Saturday,  4  September,  on 
board  the  Orient  liner  Otway.  He  was  travelling 
for  health's  sake.  The  son  of  his  Excellency  Sefior 
Don  Jose  Borrajo,  a  Spanish  diplomatist,  he  was 
educated  at  University  College  School.  His  con- 
nexion with  libraries  began  in  1880,  when  he  helped 
to  reorganize  the  library  of  the  London  Institution. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn, 
remaining  in  their  library  until  1884,  when  he  went 
to  the  Guildhall  Library. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

C.  HESKETH,  H.  K.  ST.  J.  S.,  P.  SCATTERGOOD, 
and  J.  WILLCOCK.— Forwarded. 

INSHREACH  ("First  Editor  of  The  Saturday 
Review"). — John  Douglas  Cook  was  the  first  editor. 
An  account  of  the  starting  of  the  paper  is  given  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Francis  in  '  Notes  by  the  Way,'  p.  200 

E.  H.,  jun.— Too  late. 
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(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 

FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

ITEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Free  on  application. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

149,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


FRAN  CIS      EDWARD  S, 

BOOKSELLEB, 

75,       HIGH       STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 

Otd    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
Hooks,  &c. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 
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WRITE  FOR  OUR  OCTOBER  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 
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PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDERS. 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Also  a  New,  Greatly  Extended,  and  much  Improved 

CATALOGUE  of  POPULAR  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

STANDARD  BOOKS,  HANDY  REPRINTS, 

THE  BEST  FICTION,  &c. 

H.    J.    GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER  AND  DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 
55     &     57,     WIGMORE     STREET,    W. 


GERMAN  AND   FRENCH  BOOKS 

AND    PERIODICALS 

RAPIDLY  AND  CHEAPLY  SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues  on  application. 


W.     M  U  L  L  E  R, 

16,    GRAPE    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


No.   218    CATALOGUE 
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BOOKS 


EN  CRAVINGS, 


comprising  TRAVELS  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  <fec., 
Coloured  Aquatint  and  other  VIEWS,  Portraits  of 
Eminent  FOREIGN  PERSONAGES,  engraved  in  Mezzo- 
tint, Line,  &c.  ,  Old  and  Curious  Books,  and  various  Standard 
Works  (1,065  items).  Post  free  of 

J.     RIMELL    &    SON, 

53,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 
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Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  #  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 
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LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 

ORIENTAL    LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  - 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENT ALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXTH  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

With  a  new  Preface,  2  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  a  Portrait 

of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's 

known  Signatures.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6rf. 

;   A  LIFE  OF      " 
WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D. 

Editor  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

Times.— "A  marvel  of  research  —  Never  bef9re  has  learning  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  Shakespeare's  biography  with  anything  like  the 
same  force." 

Spectator. — "  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  modern  English  scholarship — The  mass  of  obscure  and 
tangled  controversies  which  he  has  ravelled  out  is  immense." 


Also  the  Library  Edition  (new  and  cheaper  issue),  in 
1  vol.  With  6  Photogravure  Portraits,  1  Coloured  Plate, 
and  84  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles  in  the  Text.  Medium 
8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

And  the  STUDENT'S  EDITION,  with  a  Photogravure 
Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  5  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE: 

Player,  Playmaker,  and  Poet. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  M.P.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  C.  BEBCHING,  Litt.D.  With  Facsimiles 
of  Five  Authentic  Autograph  Signatures  of  the  Poet. 

Small  demy  8vo,  9s.  net. 

ESSAYS  ON  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Edited  from  the  MSS.  and  Notes  of  a  deceased  Relative. 
By  Sir  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN,  G.C.M.G..  of  H.M.'s 
Diplomatic  Service  (retired),  Author  of  '  Hayti :  or,  The 
Black  Republic,'  &c. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  8vo,  I4s. 

SHAKESPEARE 
COMMENTARIES. 

By  Dr.  G.  G.  GERVINUS,  Professor  at  Heidelberg, 
Translated,  under  the  Author's  Superintendence 
by  F.  E.  BUNNETT.  With  a  Preface  by  F.  J. 
FtTRNIVALL. 


NOW   NEAEING   COMPLETION. 


THE      RE-ISSUE     OF     THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited   by  LESLIE   STEPHEN  and   SIDNEY   LEE. 


British    Weekly.  — "  The     greatest    boon    bestowed     on 
students  of  literature  for  very  many  years.     In  fact,  the 

work  is  inestimable The  more  it  is  used  the  more  it  will 

be  valued.    There  is  no  substitute  for  such  a  work." 


Manchester  Guardian. — "The  high  quality  of  the  w^rk 
has  placed  it  in  the  first  rank.  It  may  in  the  future  be 
supplemented,  but  it  will  not  be  either  surpassed  or 
superseded." 

AT  ONE-THIRD  THE  PRICE,  AND  ONE-THIRD  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK. 

The  province  of  the  work  embraces  all  lives  likely  to 
interest  students  of  history,  naval  and  military  affairs,  the 
progress  of  the  Colonies,  the  administration  of  India,  philo- 
sophy, all  branches  of  science,  medicine,  surgery,  theology, 
literature,  political  economy,  law,  music,  art,  and  the 
drama. 


The  Dictionary  furnishes  the  most  exhaustive  and  most 
varied  picture  accessible  of  national  life  during  more 
than  ten  centuries.  It  contains  30,378  separate  articles, 
in  30,500  pages,  all,  whether  short  or  long,  prepared  by 
Specialists  of  literary  experience  in  very  varied  branches 
of  knowledge. 


In  22  Volumes  instead  of  66.          Every  Word  Reprinted. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net  each  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  21s.  net  each. 

Volumes    I.— XX.    (UBALDINI— WHEWELL)    now   Ready   and   Volumes   will 
be   issued  in   November  and   December,  completing1  the   Edition. 


PROSPECTUSES  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


London:    SMITH,    ELDER    &    CO.,    15,    Waterloo    Place,    S.W. 
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LITEEAEY     MEN,     GENEKAL     HEADERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."—  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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PRICE  FOURPENCE. 


Yearly  Subscription,  20a.  6d.  post  free. 


OXFOKD  UOTVEESITY  PRESS. 


COMPLETION  OF  VOL.  VII.  (0-P).     Price  £3  5s. 

THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  Sir  JAMES  MUEEAY. 

Previously  published:  Vols.  I.— VI.,  A— N.       In  Vol.  VIII.  Q— ROMANITE  ;  S— SAUCE. 

Times.—11  A  wprk  which  has  been  universally  recognized  by  scholars  as  the  first  dictionary  which  has 

ever  attempted  to  treat  the  English  language  with  anything  approaching  to  scientific  completeness 

It  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language." 


CRITICAL  ESSAYS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Vol.  III.,  1685-1700.  Edited  by  J.  E.  SPINGARN. 
Including  Index  to  the  Complete  Work.  5s.  net. 
Previously  published  :  Vols.  I.  (1605-1650)  and  II.  (1650- 
1685),  5s.  net  each. 

THE  STONE  AND  BRONZE  AGES 
IN  ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

By  T.  E.  PEET.    16s.  net. 

HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE. 

By  H.  B.  GEORGE.    3s. 

Times.— "A.  valuable  short  exposition  of  the  sources  of 
historical  information,  and  the  way  to  deal  with  and 
estimate  them." 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  II. 

By  R.  CRAWFORD.  With  a  Drawing  from  the  Effigy 
in  Westminster  Abbey  reproduced  in  Collotype,  and  4 
other  Illustrations.  5s.  net. 


BUSHMAN  PAINTINGS. 

Copied  by  M.  HELEN  TONGUE.  With  a  Preface  by 
H.  BALFOUR.  With  2  Chromo  Collotypes  (one 
double),  54  Coloured  Plates,  8  Half -Tone  Illustrations, 
and  a  Map,  SI.  3s.  net. 

ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS. 

By  CHARLES  FFOULKES.  With  a  Preface  by  Vis- 
count DILLON.  With  12  Full-Page  Plates,  and  52 
Illustrations  in  the  Text,  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SIKH  RELIGION: 

Its  Gurus,  Sacred  Writings,  and  Authors. 

By  M.  A.  MACAULIFFE.    6  vols.  8Z.  3*.  net. 

MODERN  ARABIC  STORIES, 
BALLADS,  PROVERBS, 
AND  IDIOMS. 

Collected  and  Transliterated  by  Col.  A.  O.  GREEX. 
Part  L,  5s.  net ;  Part  II.,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Clarendon  Press  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free  on  application. 


London:    HENRY   FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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THE       EDINBURGH       REVIEW. 
OCTOBER,  1909.    Price  6s. 
Article 

I.  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF. 
II.  THE  WANDERER :  GEORGE  BORROW. 
III.  WHAT  IS  MORALITY? 
IV.  THE  LAND  FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN :  PAST,  PRESENT, 

AND  FUTURE. 
V.  SOME  RECENT  VERSE. 
VI.  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  EGYPTIAN  ART. 
VII.  THINKERS  AND  IRONISTS. 
VIII.  ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS. 
IX.  RECENT  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 
X.  CARRYING  ON  THE  KING'S  GOVERNMENT. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 

THE     ENGLISH     HISTORICAL     REVIEW. 
Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.  LL.D., 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 
OCTOBER,  1909.    Price  5s. 

Contents. 
i.  Articles. 

THE  GERMANS  OF  CAESAR.     By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth, 

K.C.I.E.    Part  III. 
KING   JOHN    AND    ARTHUR    OF    BRITTANY.      By    Prof. 

Powicke. 
EARLY    PRIZE     JURISDICTION     AND     PRIZE    LAW    IN 

ENGLAND.    By  R.  G.  Marsden. 
WOMEN   PETITIONERS  AND  THE   LONG   PARLIAMENT- 

By  Miss  Me  Arthur,  Litt.D. 
THE    ENGLISH  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE   EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.    By  G.  B.  Hertz. 
S.  Notes  and  Documents. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TINCHEBRAI.    By  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

THE  OLDEST  ACCOUNT   BOOK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

OXFORD.    By  S.Gibson. 
PITT  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  FLANDERS.     By  J.  Holland 

Rose,  Litt.D. 
AND  OTHERS. 
s.  Reviews  of  Books.  4.  Short  Notices. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

BOOKS    WANTED. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON,  Edition  of  1848 
or  1849  preferred  ;  WORKS  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN,  2  parts  in  1 
vol.,  Phillips.  1775;  HAWTHORNE'S  MARBLE  FAUN.  1867  or  earlier. 

JAMES  CROWDEN, 
38,  Blandford  Square,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

TENTH  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Sixpence  net. 

pEMARKABLE   ECLIPSES:  a  Sketch  of  the 

JLX>  most  interesting  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Observation 
of  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  both  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By 
W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.W. 

"The  booklet  deserves  to  continue  in  popularity.  It  presents  a 
mass  of  information  in  small  compass."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  LIMITED.  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

7T1HE   AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

-L  (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd..  Publishers  and  Printers, 
50.  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  E.G.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect, 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  &».  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3*.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  he 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.    Duplicat 
ihoulil  he  retained. 
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-£1_    FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Atfienceum,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c..  is 
I  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK,  NEWS, 
RIODICAL    PRINTING.-13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
E.C. 
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OTES  AND  QUERIES.—  The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-l  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10s.  3d.  for  Six 
Months  ;  or  20s.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS.  Notes  and  Queries  Office.  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  B.C. 


IOOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  -most  expert  Bookfmders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.   PUTNAM'S   SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


THE       BOOKSELLERS'       PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded  1837. 
Patron-HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

Invested  Capital,  30,0001. 
A      UNIQUE      INVESTMENT 
Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants, 
A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  following  advantages  :— 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

THIRD.  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
FOURTH.  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots  Langley,   Hertford- 
shire) for  aged  Members,  with  garden  produce,  coal,  and  medical 
attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTH.  A  contribution  to  wards  Funeral  expenses  when  it  is  needed. 
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JONATHAN  WILD  IN  THE  STATE 
PAPERS. 

ALTHOUGH  Jonathan  Wild  was  described 
in  contemporary  prints  as  a  statesman,  and 
not  altogether  in  jest,  during  his  latest  days 
and  just  after  his  death — and  therefore  long 
before  Fielding  cynically  dealt  with  him 
from  that  point  of  view — I  have  as  yet 
found  only  one  reference  to  him  in  the  State 
Papers.  This  (which  is  in  the  Treasury 
Papers,  vol.  ccxlvi.  f.  86),  is,  however, 
of  so  interesting  and  significant  a  kind, 
^•s  indicating  the  price  at  which  the  most 
famous  of  thief-takers  appraised  his  efforts 
compared  with  those  of  others  who  assisted 
him  in  the  pursuit,  that  it  deserves  full 
quotation. 

Two  documents  have  to  be  examined 
in  this  regard,  the  one  being  a  petition  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
other  a  certificate  attached  thereto.  The 
former,  which  is  undated,  is  wrongly  calen- 
dared as  of  1723,  "  ?  about  27  September." 
A  reference  in  it  to  "  the  late  Jonathan 
Wild  "  proves  it  to  have  been  of  later  data, 
and,  further,  another  to  "  his  late  Majesty's 


Proclamation  of  the  21st  of  January,  1719," 
shows  it  to  have  been  presented  after  the 
death  of  George  I.  in  1727.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

To  the  Rt  Rouble  the  Lords  Commissrs  of  His 

Maties  Treasury 

The  humble  Petition  of  Martin  Lewen  Gent  late 
head  Marshall  of  the  City  of  London  John  Dyer 
and  Edward  Herring 
Sheweth 

That  your  Petrs  (together  with  the  late  Jonathan 
Wild)  were  the  Persons  who  did  apprehend  and 
take  Humphery  Anger  for  a  Robbery  on  the  high- 
way committed  the  28th  Day  of  August  1723  at  the 
Parish  of  Hornsey  in  the  County  of  Middx  for 
which  Robbery  he  was  commited  as  appears  by 
the  annexed  Certificate  and  Order  tor  payment  of 
the  Reward  of  40/.  for  that  Service. 

Wherefore  your  Petrs  humbly  pray  that  your 
Lordships  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  the  £100 
due  by  his  late  Maties  Proclamation  of  the  21sc  of 
January  1719  for  the  apprehending  and  convicting 
of  a  Highwayman  within  five  Miles  of  the  Citys  of 
London  or  Westmr  may  be  paid  to  the  Ptrs 

And  your  Petrs  (as  in  duty  bound)  shall  ever 
pray 

This  petition  has  the  following  written 
immediately  below : — 

Whitehall  Treary  Chambers 

The  Right  Honble  the  Lords  Commrs  of  his  Mats 
Treary  are  pleased  to  refer  this  Petition  to  Anthony 
Cracherode  Esqr  who  is  to  consider  the  same  and 
Report  to  their  Lordps  a  true  State  of  the  Petitrs 
case  together  with  his  opinion  what  is  fit  to  be 
done  therein 

Martin  Lewen  et  als.     Refd  to  Mr.  Cracherode. 

What  resulted  from  the  petition  there  is 
no  record  ;  but  it  may  be  explained  that 
Anthony  Cracherode,  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  was  His  Majesty's  Solicitor  for  the 
Treasury  during  the  later  years  of  Gsorge  I. 
and  the  earlier  of  George  II.  Among  other 
emoluments,  he  had  an  annual  allowance 
of  2001.  for  perusing  and  observing  upon 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  for  those  were 
days  in  which  the  press  was  very  carefully 
watched  by  the  Government.  With  the 
petition  was  forwarded  to  this  official  the 
following  authorized  copy  of  a  certificate 
of  1723,  which  deals  with  Wild  when  still 
at  the  height  of  hits  nefarious  power  : — 
To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Middlx. 

These  are  to  Certify  that  at  the  Sessions  of  Goal 
Delivery  of  Newgate  held  for  the  said  County  of 
Middx  at  Justice  hall  in  the  Old  Baily  in  the 
Suburbs  of  the  City  of  London  on  Wednsday  the 
twenty  Eighth  Day  of  August  last  before  us  whose 
Names  are  hereunto  set  and  others  his  Matys 
Justices  assigned  to  deliver  the  said  Goal  of  the 
Prisoners  there  in  being,  Humfry  Anger  was  Con- 
victed of  ffelony  &  Robbery  on  the  highway  vizlt 
For  that  he  the  23d  Day  of  December  in  the  Seventh 
Year  of  his  now  Majtys  Reign  at  the  parish  of 
Hornsey  in  the  said  County  of  Middx  in  the  high- 
way aforesaid  there  did  feloniously  assault  Martin 
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Lewen  Gent  and  did  then  &  there  in  the  highway 
aforesaid  put  him  in  bodily  fear  and  peril  of  his 
Life  &  Seven  Guineas  Value  Seven  pounds  &  seven 
shillings  &  Sixteen  Shillings  in  money  numbred, 
the  Moneys  of  the  said  Martin  Lewen  from  the 
person  &  against  the  will  of  ^the  said  Martin  in  the 
highway  aforesaid  did  feloniously  &  violently  Steal 
Take  &  Carry  away  and  it  is  hereby  further  certified 
that  Martin  Lewen  Gent  John  Dyer  Edward  Her- 
ring Jonathan  Wild  were  the  persons  who  appre- 
hended the  said  Humfry  Anger  &  did  prosecute 
him  the  said  Humfry  Anger  until  he  was  Convicted 
of  the  said  Robbery. 

And  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliamt  made  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  late  Maty  King 
William  the  3d  Intituled  An  act  for  the  Encouraging 
the  apprehending  of  highwaymen  &c.  Wee  the 
said  Justices  Doo  Com  and  the  said  Sheriff  to  pay 
them  the  said  Martin  Lewen,  John  Dyer,  Edward 
Herring,  Jonathan  Wild  the  Reward  of  fforty 
Pounds  in  manner  following  Vizt  Unto  the  said 
Martin  Lewen  the  sum  of  Eight  pounds  the  said 
John  Dyer  two  pounds,  to  the  said  Edward  Herring 
the  Sum  of  ffi\7e  pounds  &  to  the  said  Jonathan 
Wi'd  the  Sum  of  Twenty  five  pounds  Dated  this 
27th  of  September  in  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Reigne 
of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  King  of  Great  Britain 
£c  Anno  Dm  1723. 

Gerard  Conyers  Mayor 

Wm.  Thompson  Recorder 

This  is  a  true  Copy  of  the  [original— deleted} 
Certificate  remaining  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
the  Acct  of  his  Matys  Exchqr. 

Matth.  Cowdery. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


"  THE  ESSEX  SERPENT  "  AND  OTHER 
WESTMINSTER  TAVERNS. 

AT  10  S.  x.  310  a  query  was  raised  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  sign  of  "  The  Essex  Ser- 
pent," and  at  10  S.  x.  376  replies  were  fur- 
nished by  MB.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL,  MB. 
ALAN  STEWABT,  and  m\  self.  In  my  reply  I 
called  attention  to  the  altered  character  of 
Charles  Street,  Westminster,  where  there 
had  formerly  been  an  old  inn  having  this 
sign,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Larwood 
and  Hotten's  '  History  of  Signboards,'  but 
no  particulars  are  given  concerning  it. 

I  have  lately  become  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman — Mr.  H.  J.  Price,  of  Ladbroke 
Road — who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Jabez 
Price,  and  who  for  five  or  six  years  lived  next 
door  to  the  house  in  question,  and  so  knew 
something  of  its  latter  days. 

"  The  Essex  Serpent "  was  numbered 
44  and  45  in  Charles  Street,  which  with 
No.  43,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Price,  and  No.  46, 
formed  a  block  of  four  houses  owned  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  Wood,  of  Artillery  Brewery. 
The  two  houses  in  the  centre  had  been 
licensed  premises  for  a  long  time,  and  were 
also  known  as  "  The  Royal  Rendezvous," 
one  of  the  many  centres  for  recruiting,  not 


only  in  this  street,  but  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  back  had  been  built  (over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  yards  of  the  two  houses  in 
question,  and  also  of  No.  43)  a  structure 
devoted  to  bedrooms,  in  which  there  was 
sleeping  accommodation  for  several  hundreds 
of  recruits,  the  landlord  being  compelled  to 
have  always  ready  at  least  two  hundred  beds, 
at  a  fixed  charge  of  4dL  each  per  night,  he 
being  paid  whether  they  should  be  required 
or  not.  There  was  also  a  regular  canteen 
on  the  premises  for  its  military  frequenters, 
the  general  patrons  of  the  house  being 
debarred  from  entering  it.  The  landlord 
at  the  time  in  question,  was  Sam.  Nurse, 
who  with  his  sister  "  Georgie  "  managed 
the  extensive  premises.  When  its  end 
came  the  compensation  awarded  amounted,. 
I  believe,  to  over  £8,000,  the  largest  given 
to  any  trader  in  the  street.  Recruiting  went 
on  here  for  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  as 
well  as  for  Highland  regiments. 

In  this  street  were  some  other  well-known 
licensed  houses,  notably  at  the  corner  of 
Duke  Street  being  "  The  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,"  a  strange  sign  for  a  London 

Eublic-house.  This  was  kept  by  a  Mrs, 
izer,  the  buxom  widow  of  one  of  the  old 
Bow  Street  Runners*  This  was  not  one  of 
the  military  houses,  but  was  largely  patron- 
ized by  the  Government  and  other  clerks 
of  the  locality,  and  was  always  considered 
one  of  the  most  reputable  in  the  street. 

Another  house  was  "  The  Hampshire 
Hog."  This  was  a  military  depot,  most  of 
the  regiments  of  Heavy  Dragoons  making 
it  their  head-quarters.  The  landlord  was 
named  Fox,  and  well  known  in  Westminster 
in  his  day. 

Another  house  was  "  The  Ship,"  kept  by  a 
man  named  Havers,  and  here  was  the 
recruiting-place  for  the  60th  Rifles,  the 
King's  Own  and  Prince  Consort's  Rifle 
Regiments. 

There  was  also  another  licensed  house 
known  as  Gawthorpe's,  the  sign  of  which 
(if  it  had  one)  has  escaped  my  memory.  This 
was  also  not  a  military  house,  but  was 
largely  used  by  the  people  employed  at  the 
printing-offices  of  Messrs.  Nichols  and 
Messrs.  Metchim,  in  King  Street,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  clerks  engaged  hard  by. 

Yet  another  house,  "  The  Magpie  and 
Horseshoe,"  was  situated  in  Gardener's 
Lane,  only  a  short  distance  from  Charles 
Street,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  leading  from 
King  Street  into  Duke  Street.  The  house  was 
approached  by  a  narrow  entrance  up  a 
double  flight  of  steps  having  a  handrail. 
This  house  had  a  skittle  alley,  which  was 
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much  used  by  the  fraternity  of  sharpers, 
&c.  It  had  an  unsavoury  reputation  also 
as  a  meeting-place  for  those  pickers-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles  who  wanted  to  find  a 
market  for  their  wares.  The  detectives 
knew  of  this,  and  consequently  were  often 
enabled  to  come  across  many  who  were 
wanted  by  them.  It  is  said  that,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  no  arrest  was  ever  made  in  the 
house  itself,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  little  sanctuary.  There  was  a  way 
from  this  house  into  Blue  Boar's  Head 
Yard,  which  was  frequently  made  use  of 
by  the  "  downy  "  patrons  of  the  place. 

The  last  of  the  hostelries  to  be  mentioned 
is  "  The  Blue  Boar's  Head  "  in  King  Street, 
the  head- quarters  for  recruiting  for  the 
Royal  Marines  and  Royal  Artillery.  It 
was  a  worthily  managed  house,  and  was 
kept,  in  my  own  recollection,  by  a  Mr.  Read 
and  a  Mrs.  King.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
houses  left  standing  in  King  Street  at  the 
time  of  its  abolition  for  the  erection  of  the 
Government  offices  just  completed.  All  the 
places  named  in  this  note  have  vanished. 
W.  E.  HABLAKD-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


'THE  ABBEY  OF  KILKHAMPTON '  : 
A  KEY. 

MOST  students  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  familiar  with  this  pamphlet,  which, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Abbey  of  Kilk- 
hampton  :  or,  Monumental  Records  for  the 
Year  1980,'  was  published  by  George 
Kearsley  in  November,  1780.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  imaginary  epitaphs  written, 
like  Goldsmith's  '  Retaliation,'  upon  living 
people,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  appear  in  its  pages.  Although  it 
passed  through  (at  least)  seven  editions 
by  reason  of  its  daring  personalities,  it 
did  not  receive  very  favourable  notices  from 
the  critics. 

The  verdict  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  1.  p.  533,  was  : — 

"  Some  truth,  and  a  little  wit,  larded  with  much 
ill -nature,  are  fully  sufficient  to  furnish  a  pleasing 
repast  to  the  palate  of  the  million.  We  are  there- 
fore more  concerned  than  surprised  at  the  rapid 
sale  of  these  imaginary  epitaphs." 

The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  xii. 
610,  said  : — 

"  The  thought  upon  which  this  work  is  founded 
may  be  styled  lucky,  and  it  is  in  some  measure 
tolerably  well  executed.  But  we  must  observe 
there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  style,  as 
work  of  fancy,  like  this,  might  have  admitted 
of  almost  every  species  of  composition,  and  by 
that  means  it  would  have  been  rendered  a  much 
more  pleasing  and  entertaining  production." 


The  Monthly  Review,   Ixiii.   392-3,  is  not 
any  more  enthusiastic  : — 

"  In  this  new  species  of  satire,  or  mode  of 
anecdote,  &c.,  the  characters  of  our  great  people, 
male  and  female,  are  drawn  in  the  form  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  conceived  chiefly  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  the  celebrated  epitaph  on  Colonel 
Chartres.  Some  of  the  likenesses  in  this  motley 
picture  are  pretty  well  hit  off  ;  many  are  carica- 
ures,  and  a  few  are  exhibited  in  a  favourable 
light," 

The  work  has  little  literary  merit,  but 
as  it  helps  to  throw  some  light  upon  many 
obscure  personages  I  append  a  key,  which  I 
have  compiled  from  the  seventh  edition, 
have  followed  the  description  of  the 
haracters  as  they  are  given  in  the  text  to 
make  identification  more  simple,  although 
the  author  is  not  uniform  or  consistent  in 
the  nomenclature  of  his  peers  and  peeresses. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks 
the  kind  help  of  H.,  whose  signature  is 
familiar  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  who 
has  aided  me  in  identifying  many  names. 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  fill  up  the 
blanks  or  supply  corrections. 

PART  I. 

Page 

1.  Lady  Bridget  Tollemache. 

2.  Daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  P 

2.  Mrs.  Anne  Darner. 

3.  George  Selwyn. 

3.  Robert  Earl  Nugent. 

4.  Bamber  Gascoigne. 

5.  Frances,  Countess  of  Jersey. 

6.  William  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex. 

6.  Mary,  Countess  Talbot. 

7.  Philip  Stanhope,  Viscount  Mahon. 

8.  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

9.  William,  Viscount  Gage. 

9.  Selina,  Dowager  Countess  of  Huntingdor 
10.  Sir  Onesiphorus  Paul. 

10.  John  Crewe. 

11.  William,  2nd  Viscount  Ashbrook. 

12.  Maria  Walpole,  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

12.  Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle. 

13.  Lord  James  Beauclerk,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

13.  Brackley  Kennet. 

14.  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

15.  Frances,  Viscountess  Vane. 

16.  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

16.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton. 

17.  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Graf  ton. 

18.  Sarah,  Dowager  Countess  of  Mexborough  ( ? ). 

19.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St  Albans. 

20.  Edmund  Burke. 

2 1 .  George,  Earl  Cholmondeley  ( ? ). 

22.  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Abingdon. 

22.  Sir      William      Ashburnham,      Bishop      of 

Chichester  (?). 

23.  Francis  Osborne,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 

23.  Thomas  Bromley,  Lord  Montford. 

24.  Louisa,  Viscountess  Stormont. 

25.  John  Manners.  ' 

25.  Earl  of  D— 

26.  Charles  Fox. 

27.  Caroline,  Lady  Greenwich. 

28.  Sir  William  do  Grey. 
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29.  Lord  Onslow 

30.  Lord  Viscount  Molesworth. 

30.  Jane,  Dowager  Countess  of  Lanesborough. 

31.  Lord  George  Germaine  [i.e.,  Germain]. 

32.  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
32.  Edward  Gibbon. 

34.  Lady  Charles  Spencer. 

34.  Edward  Tumour,  Earl  of  Winterton. 

35.  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham  ( ?) 
35.  William  Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

37.  Lieut. -General  and  Lady  Cecilia  Johnstone. 

38.  Hon.  Frederick    Cornwallis.    Archbishop     o 

Canterbury. 

38.  Sir  Henry  Hoghton. 

39.  Lord  Viscount  Howe. 

39.  Sir  William  Howe. 

40.  Lady  Viscountess  Townshend. 

41.  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

42.  Lord  Grosvenor. 

42.  John  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

43.  Dowager  Countess  of  Harrington. 

44.  Hester,  Dowager  Countess  of  Charleville. 
44.  Lord  George  Gordon. 

46.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Warren  ( ? ) 

47.  Sir  John  Lade. 

47.  Robert  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London. 

48.  Charles  Jenkinson. 

49.  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth. 

50.  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of  Kingston. 

50.  Charles  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont. 

51.  Willoughby  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

52.  Richard  Rigby. 

52.  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough  (?) 

53.  Augustus  Keppel,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

54.  Penelope,  Lady  Ligonier. 

54.  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Llanclaff. 

55.  Charles  Pratt,  Lord  Camden. 

56.  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  de  Despencer. 

57.  Lady  North. 

58.  Sir  George  Savile. 

.  58.  Richard     Hurd,     Bishop     of     Lichfield     and 
Coventry. 

59.  Hon.  Mrs.  Bouverie. 

59.  Amelia  Byron,  Lady  Conyers. 

60.  William,  Earl  Talbot. 

61.  John  Wilkes. 

62.  Constantine  Phipps,  Lord  Mulgrave. 

62.  Lady  Frances  Leslie. 

63.  William  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

63.  Francis  Conway,  Earl  of  Hertford. 

64.  Lord   Hawke. 

65.  Charles  Bennet,  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

65.  Lady  Camilla  Wake. 

66.  Camilla   Bennet,   Countess   Dunhoff.     [There 

is  a  mistake  in  the  text.  Charles,  3rd 
Earl  of  Tankerville,  was  Lady  Dunhoff's 
father,  not  her  brother.] 

66.  Lady     Frances     Sandys.        [Another     error. 

Lady  Frances  Sandys  was  Lord  Tanker- 
ville's  daughter.] 

67.  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow. 

68.  Gertrude,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford. 

69.  Clotworthy  Skeffington,  Earl  of  Massereene. 

69.  David  Murray,  Viscount  Stormont. 

70.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser. 

70.  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of  Strathmore. 

71.  Frederick,  Lord  North. 

72.  George  Fermor,  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

72.  Granville  Gower,  Earl  Gower. 

73.  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

73.  Lady  Percy. 

74.  Sir  James  Lowther. 
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75.  Margaret  Georgiana,  Countess  Spencer. 

75.  Mrs.  Warburton. 

76.  Neil,  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

77.  William,  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

78.  Thomas  Wynn,  1st  Baron  Newborough  ( ? ) 

79.  John,  Earl  of  Sandwich.1 

80.  Thomas  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

81.  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce. 
81.  Viscountess  Falmouth. 

PART  II. 

83.  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Effingham  (?) 

84.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

85.  Frances,  Viscountess  Courtenay. 

86.  Henry  Noel,  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

87.  Joseph  Leeson,  Lord  Russborough. 

88.  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

89.  Hon.  Temple  Luttrell. 

90.  William  Kerr,  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

90.  Horace  Walpole. 

91.  Fitzgerald,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

92.  Dr.  Graham. 

93.  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

94.  William  Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

95.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Craven. 

96.  Sir  Harry  Trelawny. 

96.  Dowager  Viscountess  Townshend. 

97.  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

98.  Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

99.  Mary  Anne  Yates. 
100.  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton. 

100.  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

101.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 

102.  Edmund,  7th  Earl  of  Corke  (?)  [i.e.,  Cork]. 

103.  Hugh  Boscawen,  Viscount  Falmouth. 

104.  Lady  Essex. 

105.  Other-Hickman,  Earl  of  Plymouth  (?). 

106.  Hon.  Thomas  Onslow. 

106.  Princess  Daschow. 

107.  Baron  Haslang. 
L09.  Philip  Thicknesse. 
L09.  Lady  Grosvenor. 

[10.  John  Hanger,  Lord  Coleraine. 
1 11.  Lady  Louisa  Lennox. 
112.  Hon.  M.  Montagu. 

112.  Barbara,  Lady  Coventry. 

113.  Anthony  Storer. 

113.  Isabella,  Countess  of  Hertford. 

114.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  (?) 

115.  Sir  W— r  H— rt— n. 

15.  Lady  Worsley. 

16.  Lady  Viscountess  Maynard  (Nancy  Parsons). 

17.  Lord  Monboddo. 

18.  Isabella,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Manchester. 

18.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

19.  Dr.  George  Talbot. 

20.  Rev.  Robert  Sherard,  Earl  of  Harborough. 

21.  

22.  Anne,  Lady  Pelham. 

23.  Henry  Yelverton,  Earl  of  Sussex. 

24.  Dr.  Richard  Warren  (?) 
24.  David  Hartley  (?) 

24.  Dowager  Countess  of  Holderness. 

26.  Augustus,  Earl  of  Berkeley. 

27.  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Manchester  (?) 

27.  Lord  Robert  Spencer. 

28.  Mrs.  Armistead. 

29.  Charles,  Earl  of  Cornwallis. 

30.  B— ,  Countess  B— . 

31.  Lady  Algernon  Percy. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
Fox  Oak,  near  Walton-on-Thames. 
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M.P.'s  FOB  LONDON,  1404.  —  In  my 
'  Aldermen  of  London '  (p.  270)  I  have 
stated  erroneously  that  there  is  "  no  return 
extant  "  of  the  members  for  the  City  of 
London  in  this  Parliament.  They  are  not 
recorded  in  any  printed  list,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  both  Dr.  Sharpe  while  preparing 
his  list  of  members  for  the  City  for  his 
'  London  and  the  Kingdom,'  and  myself 
when  engaged  in  similar  research,  over- 
looked the  notice  in  Letter-Book  I  of  the 
Corporation  records  (fo.  xxxii.  b).  The 
oversight  has  now  been  rectified  by  Dr. 
Sharpe  in  his  Calendar  of  that  Letter-Book. 
The  names  are  John  Wodecok  and  William 
Brampton,  Aldermen,  and  Alan  Everard 
and  Robert  Haxtone,  commoners. 

Wodecok  was  Alderman  of  Cripplegate, 
and  Brampton  of  Bridge  Ward  ;  Everard 
was  subsequently  Alderman  of  Broad  Street. 
Haxtone  was  a  grocer,  and  Warden  of  that 
Company  in  1404. 

My  friend  Mr.  Wylie,  who  is  a  most  careful 
and  accurate  writer,  has  made  a  strange 
error  with  regard  to  this  Parliament.  He 
states  in  his  '  History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.'  (vol.  i.  p.  480)  that  in  this 
Parliament  "  the  number  of  boroughs 

represented fell     to     5  —  viz.,    Derby, 

Rochester,  Grimsby,  Lincoln,  and  Scar- 
borough." It  is  true  that  these  are  the 
only  boroughs  whose  returns  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1404  are  recorded  in  the  official 
Blue-book,  but  the  inference  that  no  others 
made  returns  was  a  generalization  which, 
as  a  matter  of  logic,  the  premises  did  not 
warrant,  and  the  discovery  of  this  return 
for  London  disposes  of  it  altogether  as  a 
tenable  proposition.  There  are  many  later 
Parliaments  for  which  some  of  the  returns 
are  missing,  though  not  to  so  large  an 
extent.  I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of 
this  error  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Wylie' s 
authority  with  regard  to  this  period  is  so 
weighty  that  any  obiter  dictum  of  his  would 
naturally  be  accepted  as  almost  decisive. 
ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

BURTON'S  '  PHILOSOPHASTER  '  :  ITS  SCENE. 
— A  hasty  reader  might  suppose  the  town 
of  Osuna  in  Andalusia  to  have  been  chosen 
at  random  as  the  site  of  the  university  in 
Spain  where  the  action  of  this  comedy  is 
set.  But  Osuna  possessed  a  university 
at  the  time  when  '  Philosophaster '  was 
written  ;  the  University  is  mentioned  in  a 
book  which  is  quoted  in  '  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  '  ;  and  Burton's  own  copy 
of  the  book,  marked  with  his  pen,  is  preserved 


in  the  Bodleian  Library.  See  the  account 
of  Osuna  in  Cyprianus  Eichovius's  '  Delicise 
Apodemicae  et  Index  Viatorius,  Hispanise 
indicans  Itinera ....,'  &c.,  Cologne,  1609. 
Burton  refers  to  this  work  in  '  Democritus 
to  the  Reader  '  (p.  38,  ed.  1624)  : — 

"Cyprian  Echouius  [sic]  a  Spanish  Chorographer, 
aboue  all  other  Citties  of  Spaine  commends  Barcino 
[misprinted  in  6th  ed.  "  Borcino,'"  and  so  in  subse- 
quent editions],  in  which  there  was  no  begger,  no 
man  poore,  &c.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate,  and 
hee  giues  the  reason,  because  they  were  more 
Religious  then  their  neighbours." 

The  margin  has  "  Delitijs  Hispanise  Anno- 
1604"  (sic),  followed  by  a  Latin  quotation, 
which  an  examination  of  the  original  source 
shows  to  be  compounded  from  two  different 
passages  of  the  '  Delicise,'  the  first  part  being 
taken  from  11.  6  seqq.  of  p.  37,  the  latter 
from  11.  31  seqq.  of  p.  36.  Eichovius  does 
not  assert  (as  might  be  inferred  from  Burton's 
text  and  the  marginal  Latin)  that  the  citizens 
as  a  body  were  religious,  but  makes  this 
statement  of  "  Sacerdotes  &  omnes,  qui 
rerum  sacrarum  curam  gerebant." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

GIBBON'S  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. — The 
following  entries  copied  from  the  parish 
registers  of  St.  Christopher  near  the  Stocks, 
London,  record  the  marriages  of  the  uncle 
and  aunt  and  of  the  parents  of  Edward 
Gibbon  (1737-94),  the  celebrated  historian: — 

"  1734,  July  2.  The  Revd.  Edmund  Tew  of 
Sabridgworth  in  ye  County  of  Hartford,  widower, 
and  Barbara  Gibbon  of  Putney  in  Surrey,  Spinr. 
Licence.  W.  Law." 

"  1736,  June  3.  Edward  Gibbon,  junr.  Esqr. 
of  Putney  in  ye  County  of  Surry,  Batchelor,  and 
Judith  Porten  of  ye  same  Spinster  were  married 
by  Licence,  by  Willm  Law." 

William  Law  was  his  father's  tutor,  and 
author  of  the  '  Serious  Call.'       LIBRARIAN. 
Public  Library,  Wandsworth. 

"  BOSH."  (See  3  S.  viii.  106,  148  ;  5  S. 
i.  389;  ii.  53,  478;  iii.  75,  114,  173,  257, 
378  ;  8  S.  ix.  324,  418  ;  x.  55.) — My  only 
reason  for  referring  to  the  origin  of  this 
much-discussed  word  is  that  I  have,  I  believe,, 
an  entirely  new  suggestion  to  make.  I  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  various  derivations  that  have  already 
been  put  forward.  But  with  regard  to  the 
statement  made  by  MR.  T.  J.  BUCKTON  (3  S. 
viii.  106)  and  H.  AVO.  (5  S.  iii.  75),  that  the 
word  is  simply  Turkish,  bosh  meaning  empty 
in  that  language,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  Prof.  Skeat  is  perfectly  right  in  asking 
how  and  when,  in  that  case,  the  word  came 
into  English  from  the  Turkish.  Moreover, 
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•a  point  that  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
ignored  is  that  in  Turkish  the  word  is  bosh 
{pronounced  "  boash "),  and  not  bosh,  as 
most  people  might  imagine  from  the 
omission  of  the  vowel-quantity  in  -trans- 
literation. 

I  myself  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  is 
Persian.  "A  person"  in  The,  Saturday 
Review  was,  according  to  the  '  Slang 
Dictionary,'  1864,  the  first  to  suggest  that  it 
was  popularized,  along  with  many  other 
Persian  words  and  phrases,  by  Col.  Morier's 
romances  of  Persian  life,  and  that  the  word 
bosh  is  coeval  with  the  novel  '  Hajji  Baba,' 
published  in  1828  (I  may  say  in  passing  that 
one  of  the  copies  at  the  British  Museum 
is  dated  1824).  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
use  of  the  word  in  English,  and  on  historical 
grounds,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  word  came  directly  from 
the  Persian. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  vowel 
•alif  (a)  is  pronounced  aw  (as  in  awe)  by  the 
Persians,  but  a  (as  in  father)  by  the  natives 
of  India.  If,  therefore,  a  word  that  is 
literally  transliterated  bash  is  borrowed  from 
the  Persian  of  Persia,  it  will  be  phonetically 
written  bosh ;  while  if  borrowed  from  the 
Persian  of  India,  it  will  be  written  bash. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  occurs  in  Morier's 
novels,  and  the  latter  in  the  quotation  from 
Lady  Sale's  'Journal'  (1843)  given  by 
J.  H.  R.  C.  at  8  S.  x.  55  :  "  The  people 
natter  the  envoy  into  the  belief  that  the 
tumult  is  bash  [nothing]." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  bash  (bosh) 
is  the  imperative  singular  of  buddn=to  be. 
Bash=bQ  thou.  It  is  frequently  used  in 
Persian  conversation.  Apart  from  its 
primary  use,  e.g.,  inja  bdsh= remain  here, 
it  is  used  as  an  exclamation :  Bash  /= 
Stop  a  moment  !  wait  a  minute  !  and  finally 
=  "shut  up,"  nonsense.  Bash/  bash  != 
"  No  more  of  your  yarns.  You  have  talked 
enough  nonsense."  As  a  child  I  learnt  the 
word  from  my  Irani  tutor  long  before  I  learnt 
it  in  English.  V.  CHATTOPADHYAYA. 

51,  Ladbroke  Road,  W. 

"  A  BISCUIT'S  THROW." — During  the  last 
week  or  two  I  have  twice  met  with  this 
expression  in  newspapers.  I  fancy  I  have 
heard  it  before  ;  but  it  has  now  struck  me 
as  being  a  novelty.  When  were  biscuits 
so  hurled  about  that  they  came  to  serve 
as  a  measure  of  distance  ?  Within  a  stone's 
throw — a  gun-shot — an  arrow's  flight,  are 
familiar  locutions  to  me ;  but  evidently 
it  is  becoming  customary  to  take  the  biscuit. 


I  should  imagine  that  a  biscuit's  throw 
would  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  stone's 
throw  ;  but  I  speak  with  deference,  as  I 
do  not  usually  pelt  with  Huntley  &  Palmer 
missiles.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  MART  "  FOR  "  MARKET." — In  Stephen 
Whatley's  '  England's  Gazetteer,'  1751, 
s.v.  Boston,  it  is  stated  that,  besides  other 
appointed  markets,  Boston 

has  one  on  Nov.  30,  that  holds  nine  days  for 
cattle  and  all  merchandize  ;  and  is  called  a  mart, 
which  is  an  ancient  name,  and  only  used  for  this 
town  and  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
Lyn-Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  for  Beverley  and 
Heydon  in  Yorkshire." 

Of  the  latter  towns  Lynn-Regis  is  the  only 
one  which  has  in  the  '  Gazetteer '  any 
reference  to  the  word  "  mart  "  :  "  The 
former  [i.e.,  the  fair  2  Feb.,  for  a  fortnight] 
is  called  Lynn-Mart." 

The  '  New  English  Dictionary,'  s.v.  mart,  1, 
has  an  1839  quotation  :  "  After  Gainsbrough 
mart  in  October,  until  the  next  mart  at 
Easter,"  &c.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

NICKNAMES  OF  PERSONS  OF  FASHION 
TEMP.  GEORGE  IV. — A  number  of  these  are 
collected  in  the  'Life  of  Thomas  Slingsby 
Duncombe  '  (1868),  vol.  i.  pp.  97-103. 

"  King  Allen  "  was  Joshua  William  Allen, 
a  viscount  in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was 
called  "  King  of  the  Dandies,"  his  hat  and 
boots  being  specially  famous.  He  died  in 
1843. 

"  The  Golden  Ball  "  was  an  officer  of  the 
7th  Hussars,  nephew  of  Admiral  Hughes  : 
a  great  gambler. 

"  The  Silent  Hare  "  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  with  a  defect  in  his  speech. 

"  The  Silver  Ball "  was  a  Mr.  Haynes, 
also  called  from  his  dress  "  Pea-green 
Haynes."  Miss  Foote  sued  him  for  breach 
of  promise. 

Kangaroo  Cooke  "  was  a  colonel,  brother 
of  Sir  George  Cooke,  and  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  York. 

"  Red  Herrings  "  was  Lord  Yarmouth. 

"  Old  Sarum,"  the  dowager  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury. 

"  The  Sultana,"  the  Marchioness  of  Hert- 
ford. 

"  The  Lady,"  the  Marchioness  of  Conyng- 
ham. 

"  Handsome  Jack,"  Mr.  Spalding. 

"  The  Governor  of  Finland,"  General 
Edmund  Phipps,  whose  right  arm,  from  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  hung  down  like  the  fin  of 
a  turtle  (d.  1837). 

Mention  is  also  mad  3  of  Poodle  Byng,  Hat 
Vaughan,  Fish  Crawford,  and  Elephant 
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Buxton.  The  last  was  the  great  brewer,  who 
stood  six  feet  four.  "  The  Castle  Spectre  " 
was  Mr.  Elliot,  the  then  Irish  Secretary  ; 
and  "  Old  Glory,"  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

[For  other  lists  of  nicknames  see  10  S.  vii.  366, 
430;  viii.  37,  114,  290;  x.  174.] 

MAIDEN-GARLAND. — The  following  note 
is  printed  in  '  The  Correspondence  of  William 
Fowler  of  Winterton,  in  the  County  of  Lin- 
coln,' edited  by  his  grandson  Joseph  Thomas 
Fowler,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Durham,  1907,  p.  356  (privately 
printed)  : — 
"  On  the  back  [of  a  letter]  in  the  writing  of  W.  F. 

"  '  N.B. — The  custom  of  making  white  paper 
garlands  at  the  death  of  the  young  women  who 
die  unmarried  is  still  attended  to  by  those  who 
sit  up  with  them  at  their  wakes.  Those  garlands 
are  made  of  small  boughs  bent,  covered,  and 
ornamented  with  paper  roses  and  bunches  of 
screeds  of  paper.  In  the  centre  of  those  boughs 
hangs  a  pair  of  white  gloves  made  of  paper.  On 
the  side  of  the  gloves  is  written  the  name  of  the 
person  dead,  with  her  age  and  day  of  month  and 
date  of  year.  This  garland  is  carried  by  two 
young  women  dressed  in  white,  with  a  white 
rod  about  3  feet  long,  walking  before  the  coffin  ; 
the  garland  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the 
wand  (slight  sketch),  and  carried  about  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  coffin.' 

"  No  date  or  place,  but  the  presumption  is  that 
W.  F.  obtained  his  information  in  Cleveland  in 
October,  1817." 

The  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  garland  was  borne  before  the  dead  will 
interest  folk-lorists,  M.  P. 

THUNDERSTONES. — Mr.  Walter  Johnson, 
in  his  interesting  book,  '  Folk  Memory,' 
published  last  year,  has  a  chapter  on  '  Stone 
and  Bronze  in  Ceremonies  and  Superstitions.' 
In  it  he  touches  on  the  belief  in  stone  celts 
and  arrow-heads  as  thunder-stones  and  slf- 
shot,  and  the  "  strange  circumstantial 
evidence  (that)  was  adduced  respecting 
these  elfish  performances."  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  following  curious  example  of 
this  has  been  noted  : — 

"  In  tonitruis  tamen  qusedam  quasi  lapideae  sub- 
stantise.  Quod  ego  Radulfus  vidi  apud  Kotho- 
magum.  Dum  Rothomagensis  archiepiscopus 
equitaret,  in  tempore  tonitruoso,  cecidit  super 
caput  ejus  quasi  ferrum  sagittse  nigerrimum  ; 
nee  tamen  cappam  penetravit,  imo  in  quadam 
plica  stetit,  nee  habebat  nisi  parum  ponderosi- 
tatis." 

This  is  from  a  commentary  made  by  one 
Rodulfus  de  Longo  Campo  on  the  '  Anti- 
Claudianus  '  of  Alain  de  Lille.  M.  Haureau, 
in  his  notice  of  it  assigns  it  to  the  year  1216 
(Notices  ct  Extraits  des  MSS,  &c.,  vol.  xxxiii. 
part  i.  p.  284).  FRANK  W.  HACQUOIL. 

Penarth. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  TACITURN  "  :  GRIEVE  IN  SMOLLETT. — 
Will  any  one  who  knows  Smollett  send  us  a 
referenco,  as  exact  as  possible,  to  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  is  given  by  Todd  (1818), 
without  any  reference  other  than  "  Smollett," 
and  has  been  copied  from  Todd  in  the  same 
vague  way  by  later  dictionaries  ?  "  Grieve 
was  very  submissive,  respectful,  and  remark- 
ably taciturn."  Who  was  Grieve  ? 

This  is  apparently  the  first  recorded  use 
of  what  is  now  a  common  word,  though 
"  taciturnity "  goes  back  to  Shakspere, 
and  "  taciturnous  "  was  admitted  by  Bailey 
in  1727.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"  BACK  TO  THE  LAND." — Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  "  Back 
to  the  land  "  ?  I  fancy  it  is  the  title  of  a 
poem  written  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  I 
cannot  find  it.  It  has  become  an  accepted 
expression  nowadays,  but  I  feel  sure  its 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  some  fourteenth-  or 
fifteenth- century  poem  or  song. 

INQUIRER. 

SAINT  AND  THE  NICHE. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  exact  form,  with 
instances  of  its  occurrence,  of  a  French 
proverb  which  runs  nearly  as  follows  : 
"  Tant  que  la  niche  est  vide,  le  saint  peut 
revenir  "  ?  Littre  under  niche  quotes  from 
Retz,  iii.  238,  an  allusive  use  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence,  and  under  saint  gives 
various  proverbs  relating  to  saints,  but  not 
this  one,  which,  however,  I  am  sure  I  have 
met  with.  W.  A.  Cox. 

49,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

CAXTON' s  BIRTHPLACE  :  CAUSTON,  COS- 
TEN. — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me 
to  sources  of  information  about  the  family 
and  relations  of  William  Caxton,  the  first 
English  printer  ?  We  know  from  his  own 
statement  that  he  was  born  in  "  the  Weeld 
of  Kent."  Tradition,  from  old  time,  has 
located  his  birth  at  Hadlow.  Causton,  the 
Anglicized  (or  Kenticized)  version  of  his 
name,  is  preserved  in  a  field-name  Caustons  ; 
and  a  family  of  Costens  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  parish.  A  statement  has  been  circu- 
lated in  this  district  that  Caxton  was  born 
at  Hope  Cottage  (site  only  remaining  now), 
on  a  little  moated  patch  of  land  on  Hope 
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Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow ;  but  on 
attempting  to  find  the  authority  for  this 
I  have  traced  it  to  a  gentleman  who  shal 
be  called  Mr.  B.  He  says  it  was  told  to 
him  by  Mr.  A. ;  but  Mr.  A.  declares  that  he 
has  not  made  such  a  statement  to  any  one, 
and  that  so  far  as  he  has  any  theory  on  the 
subject,  it  is  an  idea  that  Caustons  may 
have  been  the  seat  of  William  Caxton's 
family.  Is  it  possible  that  amongst  the 
existing  Costens,  Costins,  and  Caustens 
evidence  or  old  tradition  may  be  found  that 
will  throw  light  upon  the  actual  birthplace 
of  the  printer  ?  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 

Hadlow,  Kent. 

"  POINT  AND  INDIAN  QUEEN  "  :  "  POINT 
AND  STAB." — Which  of  the  many  senses 
in  which  the  word  "  point  "  is  employed 
in  heraldry  and  otherwise,  will  account  for 
the  sign  of  "  The  Royal  Point  and  Indian 
Queen,"  and  "  The  Royal  Point  and  Star," 
in  both  cases  appertaining  to  a  haberdasher  ? 
They  are  noted  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton 
Price  in  The  Topographical  Record  (vol.  v. 
p.  167)  as  distinguishing  a  house  or  houses 
in  Cornhill,  in  1745  and  1752. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Thronging  through  the  cloud-rift,  whose  are  they 
the  faces 

Faint  revealed,  yet  sure  divine,  the  famous  ones  of 
old? 

"  What,"  they  smile,  "  our  names,  our  deeds,  so  soon 
erases 

Time  upon  his  tablet,  where  life's  glory  lies  un- 
rolled ? " 

D.  T. 

Proud  of  his  royal  bride,  the  richer  spoil. 
M.  KENNEDY. 

Land  of  hope  and  glory. 

L.  O.  H. 

[Words  by  Air.  A.  C.  Benson,  set  to  music  by  Sir 
E.  Elgar.] 

MRS.  H.  BEECHER  STOWE  ON  BYRON. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  I  could  find 
'  The  True  Story  of  Lord  Byron,'  by  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  a  "  confession,"  as  men- 
tioned in  '  Byron :  the  Last  Phase,'  by 
Richard  Edgcumbe. 

PELHAM  C.  MAITLAND,  M.D. 
Mayfair. 

REV.  E.  DANIEL  CLARKE. — Can  any 
reader  give  me  particulars  of  the  five  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.,  the  traveller  and 
antiquary,  who  d.  9  March,  1822  ?  See 
'  D.N.B.'  RUVIGNY. 


BARON  GRANT. — Had  the  late  Baron 
Grant,  who  gave  Leicester  Square  to  London, 
any  children  ?  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  particulars.  RUVIGNY. 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

WASHINGTON'S  ORDER  OF  CINCINNATUS. — 
In  Grant  Duff's  '  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1889- 
1891,'  vol.  ii.  p.  153,  we  read  : — 

"June  22,  1891.  Layard  asked  me  if  I  knew  that 
there  was  an  American  Order.  Washington,  it 
seems,  created  one,  and  called  it  after  Cincinnatus. 
It  is  hereditary." 

Is  the  above  correct,  and  where  can 
details  be  found  ?  S. 

[An  account  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of 
which  Washington  was  the  first  president,  will  be 
found  in  B.  E.  Smith's  valuable  '  Cyclopaedia  of 
Names,'  s.v.  Cincinnati.  A  briefer  notice  is  in 
Cobham  Brewer's  '  Historic  Note-Book.'] 

GARIBALDI'S  REMAINS. — After  Garibaldi's 
death  one  Italian  town  asked  his  family  for 
his  hand,  another  for  his  head.  So  says  Th. 
Trede  in  speaking  of  the  "  apotheosis  "  the 
patriot  underwent  ( '  Das  Heidentum  in  der 
romischen  Kirche,'  Erster  Teil,  1889,  K.  17). 
Can  any  one  give  the  names  of  these  relic- 
loving  towns  ?  J.  M.  S. 

BUCKLE'S  *  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION.' — 
Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  certain 
critique  on  this  book  ?  I  think  it  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Fortnightly,  or  some  such 
magazine,  on  the  appearance  of  the  last 
edition.  B.  M.  WARD. 

Abbotsholme,  Rocester,  Staffs. 

REGULATION  SWORDS. — When  was  the  so- 
called  "  ramrod-back  "  pattern  used  in  the 
Royal  Navy  ?  DIEGO. 

RESTORATION  CHARACTERS. — Any  par- 
ticulars will  be  most  gratefully  received 
concerning  the  following  personages  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  Restoration  : — 

Mistress  Bevrewell,  a  friend  of  St.  Evre- 
mond. 

Mary  Lee  and  Jane  Long,  actresses. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wise,  mother  of  the  maids  to 
the  Duchess  of  York  (portrait  wanted). 

Gaurer,  presumably  the  Court  tailor. 

"Madam  A—,"  a  "young  Scotch  lady 
who  came  to  Court  (between  the  years  1670 
and  1675)  about  that  criminal  affair  of  her 
brother."  She  appears  to  have  been  of 
some  little  importance. 

Moll  Kirke  was  in  deep  mourning  in  1674-5. 
For  whom  ?  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  reference 
or  the  most  detailed  account  of  this  notori- 
ous young  woman. 

Please  reply  direct.  G.  GILBERT. 

Wentworth  House,  Keymer,  Sussex. 
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HOPSCOTCH. — Where  can  I  find  anything 
bearing  on  the  history  and  distribution  of 
this  well-known  children's  game  ?  Strut t 
gives  a  short  description,  to  which  Dr.  Cox, 
in  his  useful  edition,  with  much  new  matter, 
of  1903,  makes  no  addition.  I  have  just 
had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Calcutta  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  of  witnessing  Hindoo 
children  playing  it  in  a  by-way  of  the  Indian 
capital.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

GEORGE  GORDON,  FRIEND  OF  PORSON. — 
Timbs  ('  Club  Life,'  ii.  200)  describes  an 
incident  of  1795,  when  George  Gordon 
went  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  to  see 
Person  married  to  Mrs.  Lunan.  Who  was 
this  Gordon  ?  Was  he  George  who  became 
Dean  of  Lincoln  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

THEODORE  HOOK'S  ANECDOTES. — I  desire 
exact  references  to  three  anecdotes  in  Theo- 
dore Hook's  works,  viz.,  (1)  the  coin  marked 
55  B.C.  ;  (2)  the  horns  of  the  lean  kine  ; 
(3)  the  Manx  cat.  G.  LORD. 

H.M.S.  Antrim. 

KIPLING'S  'ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS.' — 
On  p.  174  of  his  new  book  'Actions  and 
Reactions  '  Mr.  Kipling  refers  to  the  hero 
of  the  story  '  A  Deal  in  Cotton  '  as  "  the 
little  fellow  I  wrote  a  story  about."  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  title  of  the 
story  referred  to  and  in  which  of  the  author's 
books  it  is  to  be  found.  M.  G.  D. 

PERCHEVAL  OR  PERCIVAL  FAMILY.  —  Did 
the  above  family  derive  its  name  from  the 
valley  of  the  Perche  in  Normandy,  above 
which  hang  the  old  ruins  of  the  Chateau 
de  Mortain  ?  or  was  the  village  of  Perci  the 
cradle  of  this  family  ?  T.  W.  CAREY. 

Guernsey. 

MACAULAY  ON  DRYDEN. — In  which  of 
Macaulay's  writings  occurs  his  condemnation 
of  Dryden  on  the  ground  of  indecency  of 
mind  ?  The  censure  is  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Christie  towards  the  end  of  his  Introduction 
toDryden's'  Poetical  Works'  (Globe  edition). 

T.  M.  W. 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 
— I  have  recently  met  with  an  exquisite 
engraving  entitled  as  above,  and  evidently 
very  old.  The  name  in  the  corner  of  the 
plate  is  indistinct,  but  appears  to  be 
"Marattus."  The  date  is  undecipherable. 
The  picture  represents  the  Virgin  lying 
on  a  couch,  with  hands  folded  upon  her 
breast,  and  above  the  head  is  a  dove  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus.  Around  the  bed  are 


grouped  Apostles,  some  kneeling,  some 
standing,  and  gazing  anxiously  on  the  face 
of  the  Virgin.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  the  name  and  other  particulars 
of  the  artist  of  this  work  ?  H.  S. 

Bloom  sbury. 

HON.  ANN  STRATFORD. — I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  who  the 
Hon.  Ann  Stratford  (not  Stafford)  was,  to 
whom  Ben  Jonson  presented  a  large-paper 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Works ' 
(1616),  now  in  my  possession.  He  calls  it 
"  number  two,"  evidently  presented  the 
year  of  publication.  There  is  also  in  the 
volume  the  autograph  signature  (of  rather 
later  date)  of  "  Robt.  Stewart." 

JOHN  PEARSON. 
Cecil  House,  Sydeiiham,  S.E. 

PICTURE  BY  BROCKY. — The  late  Mr. 
Norman  Wilkinson's  collection,  which  was 
sold  at  Christie's  in  April,  1880,  contained 
a  picture  by  Brocky  entitled  *  Granting  a 
Charter  to  Hungary.'  According  to  the 
sale  catalogue,  it  was  bought  by  the  late 
Mr.  Mendoza,  the  well-known  picture- 
dealer  ;  but  his  books,  I  am  told,  were 
destroyed  after  his  will  had  been  proved. 
Can  anybody  kindly  inform  me  in  whose 
possession  the  picture  is  at  present  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

PARAMOR  FAMILY  OF  KENT. — I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  reader  can  supply  me  with  a 
pedigree  of,  or  give  me  information  con- 
cerning, this  family  anterior  to  1700,  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  Heralds'  Visitations, 
in  Hasted' s  '  Kent,'  and  in  Planche's 
'  Corner  of  Kent.' 

The  Paramors  appear  to  have  been  settled 
from  very  early  times  in  Kent,  and  I  am 
endeavouring  to  make  a  complete  pedigree 
of  the  family.  EDWARD  R.  MARSHALL. 

Furnace  Mill  Farm,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  NEEDS  SUPPLIED  FROM 
ABROAD. — Will  any  reader  kindly  give  me 
the  reference  to  a  poem  or  article  which  I 
think  appeared  in  Truth  about  ten  years  ago? 
It  described  how  nearly  every  article  an 
Englishman  used  was  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. W.  J.  O'B. 

WHEATEAR. — What  is  the  derivation  of 
this  English  name  of  Saxicola  cenanthe  ?  A 
writer  in  The  Church  Times  of  3  September, 
p.  286,  evidently  imagines  that  the  word 
refers  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  for  he  says  : 
"  The  little  wheatears  nestle  round  the  ears  of 
wheat,  without  breaking  the  stiff  hollow 
stalk  as  they  peck  and  take  their  fill."  In 
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reality  it  frequents  wild  land  and  lives  on 
insects.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  writes  in  his 
'  British  Birds  '  : — 

•'  The  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  wheatears 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
where  this  bird  finds  the  conditions  suited  to  it. 

To  a  variety  of  climates  it  is  able  to  adapt  itself 

But  cultivation  it  cannot  tolerate He  feeds  on 

grubs,  small  beetles,  and  other  insects  picked  up 
from  the  ground,  but  also  pursues  and  catches 
flying  insects." 

Evidently  the  bird  has  nothing  to  do  with 
grain,  but,  as  wheat  is  so  called  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  flour,  may  not  wheatear 
mean  "  white  ear  "  ?  The  true  ear  is,  indeed 
black,  but  a  white  stripe  runs  just  above  it 
and  the  eye.  A  French  name,  cul-blanc, 
refers  to  the  base  of  the  bird's  tail  being  pure 
white  ;  while  the  Germans  say  Weisskelchen, 
whitethroat,  in  reference  to  its  white  neck 
and  breast,  the  robin  being  Rothkelchen. 

Is  the  wheatear  mentioned  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  ?  Q. 

COMPOSITOR'S  "  CASE." — Several  years  ago 
I  was  told  of  a  book  whose  author  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  out  the  detailed  arrange- 
ment of  the  compositor's  "  case "  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  name,  &c., 
of  the  book,  and  4o  know  of  any  instructed 
criticisms  of  it.  Q.  V. 

MARRIAGE  LICENCES  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
EXETER. — Have  these  been  published  ?  and 
if  so,  by  whom,  and  where  may  a  copy 
be  seen  ?  CURIOUS. 

CERNET'S  TOWER  IN  BUCKLERSBURY. — 
Is  anything  known  of  this  "  sign  "  besides 
what  Stow  tells  us  of  the  tower  itself  ?  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  a  tower  would  be  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  without  some 
idea  of  defence,  unless  for  the  protection  of 
specie.  Who  was  Cernet  ?  and  why  did  he 
build  his  "  tower  "  ?  Stow  says  : — 

"  On  the  north  Side  of  this  Street,  directly  over- 
against  the  said  Buckle's-bury,  was  an  antient 
strong  Tower  of  Stone,  which  Tower  King  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  18th  of  his  Reign,  by  the  name  of 
the  King's  House,  called  Cornet's  Tower  in  London, 
did  appoint  to  be  his  Exchange  of  Money  there  to 
be  kept.  In  the  29th  of  his  Reign  he  granted  it  to 
Frydus  Guynisane  and  Landus  Bardoile,  Merchants 
of  Luke,  for  2QL  per  Year,  And  in  the  32nd  of  his 
Reign,  he  gave  it  to  his  College  or  Free  Chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  by  the  Name  of  his 
Tower,  called  Cornet's-Tower  at  Buckle's-bury  in 
London.  This  Tower,  of  late  years,  was  taken  dowi 
by  one  Buckle,  a  Grocer,"  &c. 

^  The  Topographical  Record  (vol.  iv.  p.  109, 
gives  the  name  of  the  tenement  as  "  Surnetis- 
tour,"  in  the  occupation,  in  1367,  of  William 
Holbech.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 


SPANISH  ARMADA  :    SHIPS  WRECKED 
OFF  AYRSHIRE. 

(10  S.  xii.  249.) 

THE  following  notes  on  ships  belonging 
;o  the  Spanish  Armada  may  be  oi  use  to  the 
inquirer. 

In  the  Channel. 

San  Salvador,  Rosario,  Santa  Ana,-  San 
Lorenzo,  Maria  Juan,  San  Filipe,  and  San 
Mateo,  foundered. 

In  the  North  Sea. 
San  Juan  de  Sicilia. 

Falco  Blanco  (mayor)   captured  in  trying 
to  get  back  down  the  Channel. 
In  Scotland. 

San  Juan  Bautista  in  Tobermory  Bay. 
This  vessel,  a  hired  transport  or  nao,  the 
property  of  Fernando  Ome,  200  tons,  crew 
of  60,  with  24  guns,  carried  no  treasure, 
albeit  some  enthusiasts  are  now  seeking  for 
ducats  and  pieces  of  eight,  thinking  it  to  be 
the  wreck  of  the  Florencia. 

Another  San  Juan  was  cast  away  on  the 
Outer  Hebrides. 

In  Ireland. 

Gran  Grifon,  lost  on  Fair  Island. 

Gerona,  "  on  rock  of  Bunbois "  (Bush- 
foot),  near  Giant's  Causeway,  although  Port 
na  Spagna  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  spot.  A  tradition  in  the  writer's 
family  holds  that  the  ill-fated  ship  was  lost 
on  the  Skerries,  near  Dunluce  Castle,  of 
which  the  M'Quillins  were  once  lords, 

La  Trinidad  Valencera,  1,100  tons,  a 
huge  Venetian  galleon,  sank  in  Glenagivney 
Bay,  co.  Donegal. 

Juliana,  on  Gola  Island. 

An  unknown  ship,  same  spot. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Rosa,  Great 
Blaskets  Island  (10  Sept.,  1588,  2  P.M.); 
had  25  field-pieces  and  50,000  ducats  in  gold 
and  silver  on  board  ;  one  survivor  from  the 
wreck. 

San  Juan  (of  Ragusa),  foundered  a  few 
yards  away.  Seventy  years  ago  a  gun  was 
found  here  with  a  coat  of  arms  depicting 
a  tree  uprooted  with  a  band  across  it — pre- 
served at  Clonskea  Castle,  co.  Dublin. 

A  large  Biscayan  was  lost  between  the 
Blaskets  and  Kerry  Head  ;  and  a  zabra, 
or  small  galley,  with  24  men  aboard,  stranded 
in  Tralee  Bay.  All  were  hanged  forthwith. 

The  San  Marcos,  a  great  galleon,  was 
burnt  in  Scattery  Roads  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  She  was  unseaworthy. 
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Two  large  vessels — one  from  San  Sebastian, 
the  other  a  ship  of  Flanders — entered  Mai 
Bay,  co.  Clare.  The  first  stranded  at 
Doonbeg,  the  second  near  Tromra  Castle  : 
a  finely  carved  table  recovered  is  still  at 
Dromoland  Castle.  Boetius  MacClancy, 
Sheriff  of  Clare,  executed  all  the  survivors. 
Their  graves  are  at  Spanish  Point,  near 
Miltown  (Mai  Bay). 

Falco  Blanco  (mediano),  Davillaun,  near 
Boffin. 

El  Gran  Grin  (Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza), 
Clare  Island. 

Unknown  ship  in  Clew  Bay  :  Tourglass  in 
Currawn  Peninsula  is  the  probable  spot. 

Duquesa  Santa  Ana,  one  of  whose  guns 
is  on  an  island  in  Kiltooris  Lake,  went  down 
in  Loughros  More  Bay,  Donegal. 

Unknown  ship,  Inver  in  Broadhaven. 
All  the  treasure  salved  by  the  Government 
officials. 

Unknown  in  Ballycastle,  or  Lackan  Bay  ; 
the  survivors,  handed  over  to  George  Bing- 
ham,  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Con- 
naught,  wore  executed. 

Labia,  Streedagh  Strand.  Some  rocks 
near  by  are  called  Carrig  na  Spagna  to  this 
day- 
Unknown  ship  lost  off  Killybegs,  5  Sept., 
1588,  and  a  second  sank  in  the  harbour  there. 
North  of  Arranmore  is  another  **  Carrig  na 
Spagna  "  :  an  unknown  barque  sank  here. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Juliana. 
In  1596  a  few  Spaniards  were  still  in  the 
district.  Guns  have  been  recovered,  and 
some  years  ago  salvage  operations  were 
undertaken,  without  much  success. 

Authorities. 

Green's  '  Wrecks  on  the  Irish  Coast.' 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  May, 
1906. 

'  La  Armada  Invencible '  (Capt.  Duro). 
Carew  Papers. 

*  Relacion  de  Marcos  de  Aramburu.' 
Laugh  ton's  '  Spanish  Armada.' 
State  Papers  (Venetian),  1588. 
State  Papers  (Ireland),  1588-92. 

Hume  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  vol.  ii. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  (Duke  of  Argyll),  vol.  xxxvi. 
No.  149,  p.  372. 

*  Harleian  Miscellany,'  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
Hardiman's  '  History  of  Galway.' 
Hill's  *  Macdonriels  of  Antrim.' 

Allingham's  '  Capt.  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Con- 
nacht  and  Ulster.' 
Byrne's  *  Ireland  under  Elizabeth.' 
Barrow's  *  Life  of  Drake,' 

Any  further  information  it  is  in  my  power 
to  give  I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply. 

BERNARD  LORD  M'QUILLIN. 

Liberal  Club,  Leicester. 


I  have  often  seen  the  old  cannon  at 
Portencross  Castle,  Ayrshire,  regarding  which 
the  tradition  is  that  it  was  recovered  from 
the  wreck  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  This  tradition  is,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied by  the  legend  that  some  of  the 
Spaniards  who  were  wrecked  settled  at 
Portencross,  and  it  is  said  that  traces  of  their 
presence  can  still  be  seen  among  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  old  gun  is  a  solid  fact, 
while  no  doubt  some  of  the  neighbouring 
folk  are  of  dark  complexion.  Beyond  this, 
however,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence, 
contemporary  or  otherwise,  that  any  vessel 
of  the  Armada  was  wrecked  off  the  Ayrshire 
coast. 

Some  years  ago  a  paper  on  *  The  Wrecks 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  on  the  Coast  of  Ire- 
land was  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  by  Mr.  Spotswood  Green,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Irish  Fisheries,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an  exhaus- 
tive manner.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  Martin 
Hume,  Professor  Laughton,  and  Mr.  Julian 
Corbett  too*  part.  T.  F.  D. 


*  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  '  COMMEMORATION 
(10  S.  xii.  167,  251). — Some  two  years  before 
the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Series,  I  spoke 
to  the  lamented  Joseph  Knight  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  consolidated  Index  at  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  Series.  He  told  me  that 
the  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  I 
thought  (I  had  suggested  a  mechanical 
amalgamation  of  the  ten  Indexes),  since  the 
Indexes  to  the  First  and  Second  Series 
(if  not  the  Third  also)  were  so  incomplete 
that  the  work  must  be  done  ab  initio,  if  it  was 
to  have  any  real  value.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  work  is  rather  costly,  as  compared 
with  the  x  lexicographical  amalgamation  of 
later  Indexes.  Seeing  that  Indexes  to  the 
Sixth  and  later  Series  are  available  for  any 
purchaser,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  present 
generation  of  readers  should  not  burden 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  its  successors — and 
incidentally  destroy  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  Indexes  still  in  hand — but  that  a  sufficient 
memorial  would  be  produced  by  re-indexing 
Series  I— III,  and  amalgamating  with  th$ 
result  the  existing  Indexes  to  Series  IV. 
and  V.  ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 

CARLYLE  AND  LADY  BANNERMAN  (10  S. 
vii.  210). — Mr.  John  Lane  has  recently 
published  a  book  which,  besides  answering 
MR.  BULLOCK'S  query  about  Lady  Banner- 
man,  touches  on  Governor  Walter  Patterson 
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(10  S.  xi.  207)  and  the  Baltimore  and  "  Old 
Mortality"  Patersons  (10  S.  xi.  25).  It  is 
entitled  '  Carlyle's  First  Love,  Margaret 
Gordon,  Lady  Bannerman  :  an  Account  of 
her  Life,  Ancestry,  and  Homes  ;  her  Family 
and  Friends, 'and  has  21  illustrations,  includ- 
ing one  in  colour.  The  author  is  Mr.  R.  C. 
Archibald.  It  appears  that  Margaret  Gor- 
don, who  was  born  in  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  1798,  was  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Gordon,  whose  home  was  the 
estate  of  Logie  referred  to  in  the  well-known 
ballad  '  O  Logie  o'  Buchan.'  Her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Walter  Patter- 
son, who  is  shown  to  be  nearly  related  to 
the  Pattersons  or  Patersons  of  Baltimore. 
She  married,  1824,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Alexander  Bannerman,  who  was  Governor 
of  her  native  island  1851-4.  She  died  at 
Blackheath,  24  Dec.,  1878. 

JOHN  T.  MELLISH. 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

SIB  JOHN  HABINGTON  :  SIB  HENBY 
HABBINGTON  (10  S.  vii.  510  ;  viii.  70). — 
Sir  Henry  Harrington  of  Bagworth  and 
Elmesthorpe,  co.  Leicester,  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Harington  of  Exton,  Rutland, 
by  Lucy,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
was  knighted  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
24  April,  1578,  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  K.G.,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  four  days  later  was  appointed  Seneschal 
of  O'Byrne's  Country,  co.  Wicklow,  for 
which  county  he  was  M.P.  in  1585.  He 
obtained  several  grants  of  land  from  the 
Crown,  among  them  (26  Nov.,  1587)  the 
estate  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Baltin- 
glas,  co.  Wicklow,  which  included  the  lands 
of  Grange  Con  and  Griffinstown.  In  1591 
he  was  sworn  P.C.  Ireland.  He  d.  24  Dec., 
1612  (funeral  entry),  and  was  buried  at 
Thornton,  co.  Leicester,  21  Jan.,"  1612-13 
(Par.  Reg.).  He  m.  1st  in  1577,  Cecily, 
2nd  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Francis  Agard 
of  Grangegorman,  co.  Dublin,  and  Fawston, 
co.  Stafford,  M.P.  for  Kinsale  1559  and  P.C. 
Ireland,  and  by  her  (who  d.  8  Sept.,  1584, 
and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin) 
had^two  sons,  James  and  John  (M.I.  Christ 
Church).  James,  the  elder,  was  slain  at  the 
Blackwater  14  Aug.,  1598,  unmarried.  John, 
the  younger,  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple 
16  Feb.,  1597/8,  m.  (lie.  Lond.  4  Jan., 
1602/3),  being  then  "  Esqr.,"  Mary,  dau. 
of  William  Offeley.  He  was  knighted  v.p. 
(but  when  ?),  and  was  found  to  be  heir  to  his 
father,  aged  25,  and  married  (Inq.  p.m. 
at  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  16  Jan.,  1625/6). 
His  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 


must,  however,  have  been  at  least  28. 
He  is  described  as  "of  Elmesthorpe,  co. 
Lester,  Knt.,"  in  the  Visitation  of  Surrey 
(Harleian  Soc.  xliii.  208)  ;  and  is  errone- 
ously called  "  Sir  James,"  his  elder  brother 
also  erroneously  "  Sir  John,"  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  Rutland  1618-19  (Harleian  Soc.  iii. 
39).  ISTo  issue  is  ascribed  to  him  in  either 
of  these  Visitations.  He  d.  22  Dec.,  1614, 
without  heirs  (male)  of  his  body  (Inq.  p.m. 
at  Naas,  above).  Apparently  he  left  two 
daughters  :  Anne,  who  d.  unm.  15  Aug., 
1623  (Misc.  Gen.  et  Herald.,  Third  Series, 
i.  17)  ;  and  Sarah,  who  m.  April,  1630,  John 
Frescheville,  subsequently  created  Baron 
Frescheville. 

Sir  Henry  Harrington  m.  2ndly  (lie. 
Lond.  10  July,  1587)  Ruth,  dau.  and  heir 
of  James  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  by  her,  who  remarried  (lie.  Lond. 
5  Aug.,  1614)  Walter  Hildesley,  had  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

(1)  William    of    Hertingfordbury,    Herts, 
proved    his    father's    will    16    Aug.,    1613, 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  estates  as  heir  male 
of  his  father  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother 
Sir  John,  and  was  knighted  14  Oct.,  1615. 
He  m.  (lie.  5  Jan.,    1615/6)   Anne,  dau.  of 
Sir  John  Wood  of  Albyns,  Essex,  and  left  an 
only    child    Lucy,    who    m.    John    Dingley. 
He  d.  in  England  10  March,  1626-7  (Inq.  p.m. 
at  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  1  June,  1632),  having 
previously  disposed   of   his   Irish  property, 
the  co.  Kildare  estate  being  sold  to  Sir  Paul 
Davys,   and  the  Baltinglas  estate,   subject 
to    certain    demises    made    by    Sir    Henry 
Harrington,  to  Sir  James  Carroll  (Inq.  p.m. 
at  Wicklow,  28  Oct.,  1618,  and  at  "  Brea  " 
18  Sept.,  1638),  who  in  1621  demised  it,  for 
terms  of   60  and   1,000  years  respectively, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Roper. 

(2)  Thomas,     admitted     to     Gray's     Inn 
24  May,  1614,  and  apparently  d.s.p. 

(3)  Henry,   of    Grange  Con  and  Griffins- 
town,  of  which  he  was  in  possession  at  the 
breaking   out    of    the    Rebellion,    23    Oct., 
1641  (Down  Survey) ;   made  his  will  as  "  of 
Griffinstown,"  5  March,    1667/8   (proved  at 
Leighlin),  leaving  his  wife  Elizabeth,  an  only 
son  Henry,  and  three  daughters,  all  married. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  Harrington  of  Grange 
Con  s.p.  in  1840,  great-great-grandson  of  the 
last-mentioned    Henry,     this    line    became 
extinct. 

The  daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Harrington 
were :  (1)  Anne,  buried  at  St.  John's, 
Dublin,  10  Jan.,  1639/40  (Par.  Reg.);  m. 
Sir  Thomas  Roper,  who  acquired  the 
Baltinglas  estate  as  mentioned  above,  and 
was  created  Viscount  Baltinglas  in  1627. 
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(2)  Mary,  m.  Sir  Richard  Morison  of  Tooley 
Park,  Leicestei,  M.P.  for  Bandon  1613-15, 
and  P.O.  Ireland.  (3)  Lucy,  buried  at 
Thornton,  19  Oct.,  1602.  (4)  Ruth,  living 
unm.  1646.  (5)  Elizabeth,  buried  at  Twick- 
enham 22  Sept.,  1625  ;  m.  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard,  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
(6)  Catherine,  bapt.  at  Thornton  28  May, 
1603;  living  unm.  1646.  (7)  Jane,  bapt. 
at  Thornton  22  May,  1605  ;  m.  at  St. 
Alphage,  London,  17  July,  1642,  William 
Cokaine.  Sir  Henry  Harrington  had  also  a 
"  base  daughter,"  Mary,  m.  William,  7th 
son  of  Richard  Walsh  of  Carrickmain, 
eo.  Dublin.  G.  D.  B. 

PORTRAIT  BY  LINTON,  1683  (10  S.  xii.  287). 
— Redgrave  says  : — 

"Lin ton,  J.,  portrait  painter.  Practised  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Several  of  his  portraits  are 
engraved ;  among  them  one  of  Sir  William  Ashurst, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1694." 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

*  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  : 
EPITOME,'  1903  (10  S.  xii.  24,  124,  262). — 
Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  MR. 
WILLIAM  JAGGARD'S  contributions  to 
'  N.  &  Q.' — the  final  instalment  of  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst. — 
regarding  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.' 

These  articles  are  headed  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography :  Epitome,  1903.'  As 
is  well  known,  the  title  of  the  work  is  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  Index  and 
Epitome.'  One  effect  of  the  misnomer 
is  to  mislead  your  readers  into  thinking 
that  the  censures  are  aimed  at  the 
'  Dictionary  '  itself,  for  an  index  would  not 
be  liable  to  any  criticism  of  the  kind. 

In  the  contribution  in  question  the  entries 
number  69,  or  (omitting  two  cross-references) 
67.  Of  these,  39  give  as  omissions  names 
(mostly  those  of  small  persons)  which  should 
in  any  case  be  omitted  ;  while  in  the  case 
of  eight  of  these  death  took  place  after 
January,  1901,  so  that  the  names  are 
excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  enterprise. 
In  the  remaining  28  cases  it  is  asserted 
that  various  works  are  omitted  to  be 
mentioned.  All  these  specified  works  duly 
appear  in  the  text  of  the  '  Dictionary,' 
although  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Index.'  Under  Rogers  (Samuel)  MR.  JAG- 
GARD  writes  :  "  From  the  list  of  this  poet's 
works  the  '  D.  N.  B.'  omits  the  most  famous, 
entitled  *  Italy.'  '  This  statement  is,  as 
regards  the  '  Dictionary,'  incorrect. 

Recognizing  as  we  do  the  valuable  assist- 
ance which  was  rendered  by  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 


'  Dictionary  '  during  its  progress  through 
press,  and  since,  we  are  loath  to  make 
complaint.  We  feel,  however,  that  contri- 
Dutions  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  this  character  are 
misleading  and  inaccurate. 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co. 

"  LlQUIDA     NON     FRANGTJNT  "     (10     S.     XU. 

227). — The  usual  form  of  this  maxim  is 
"  Potus  non  frangit  jejunium,"  and  its 
authority  is  the  common  consent  of  theolo- 
gians. In  modern  use  it  needs  some 
qualification,  too  detailed  for  your  columns, 
e.g.,  a  cup  of  bovril,  though  "  potus,"  would 
break  the  fast,  while  tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer, 
&c.,  would  not.  But  I  may  add  : — 

1.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  (natural) 
fast  which  is  kept  before  Holy  Communion. 

2.  Fasting     and     abstinence     are     quite 
different  things,  and  it  is  to  the  (ecclesiastical) 
fast,  e.g.,  in  Lent,  that  the  maxim  applies. 

S.  T.  P. 

DICKENS  :  SHAKESPEARE  :  "  WOODBINE  " 
(10  S.  xii.  281). — Until  I  saw  NEL  MEZZO'S 
note  I  had  never  heard  it  suggested  that 
woodbine  and  honeysuckle  were  identical. 
In  Norfolk,  at  any  rate,  the  name  woodbine, 
is,  I  think,  universally  applied  to  the  wild 
convolvulus  (bindweed).  I  believe  it  is  so 
in  some  other  counties  ;  but  Dickens,  having 
drawn  upon  Norfolk  for  much  information 
and  character-study,  may  have  adopted  the 
name  from  this  source.  Shakespeare,  too, 
was  evidently  of  opinion  that  it  was  not, 
at  any  rate,  synonymous  with  honeysuckle. 
Bentham,  I  see,  gives  it  so,  but  I  am  not 
sure  how  far  this  is  followed  by  other 
authorities.  And  is  Bentham  always  right 
in  his  popular  synonyms  ?  For  instance, 
he  calls  Solanum  dulcamara  "  deadly  night- 
shade." Now  surely  the  name  "  deadly 
nightshade "  can  never  refer  to  anything 
but  Atropa  belladonna.  Solanum  dulcamara 
is  always  called  woody  nightshade  or  bitter- 
sweet. J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

That  Shakespeare  used  woodbine  as 
another  name  for  honeysuckle  is  proved, 
I  think,  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
Act  III.  sc.  i.  At  the  beginning  of  the  act, 
Hero,  with  Ursula  in  Leonato's  garden, 
tells  Margaret  to  go  to  Beatrice, 

And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen  d  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

Soon  after,  Ursula,  speaking  of  the  hidden 
Beatrice,  says  : — 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  ivoodbine  Coverture. 
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Hero's  words  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  the 
flowers  of  the  woodbine  that  are  called  honey- 
suckles. 

Writing  of  Titania's 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
Gently  entwist, 

NEL  MEZZO  says  that  if  the  woodbine  is  the 
same  plant  as  the  honeysuckle,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  entwist.  I  fail  to  see  why 
anything  should  be  given  for  it  to  entwist ; 
is  it  not  commonly  understood  that  it  lives 
by  embracing  ?  Unlike  the  "  female  ivy  " 
enringing  "  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm," 
it  cannot  climb  unaided  up  a  straight,  plain 
wall.  Titania  is  the  honeysuckle,  not 
Bottom.  The  fairies  have  gone,  and  their 
queen  has  "  wound "  the  weaver  in  her 
arms.  W.  H.  PINCHBECK. 

Dickens  was  almost  certainly  following 
Shakespeare  blindly.  The  only  plants  to 
which  I  have  ever  heard  the  name  honey- 
suckle applied  are  the  common  woodbine, 
the  white  and  the  red  clover,  and  the  yellow 
rattle.  None  of  these,  except  the  first-named, 
is  a  climber. 

As  for  Shakespeare,  Canon  Ellacombe 
suggests  ('Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Craft  of 
Shakespeare'  p.  126)  that  by  woodbine  he 
means  the  plant  generally,  and  by  honey- 
suckle the  flower  of  the  plant,  and  this  is 
made  plausible  by  two  quotations  in  the 
'N.E.D.'  (s.v.  Honeysuckle,  2,  b,  "The 
flower  of  the  woodbine ").  The  first  is 
dated  1573-80  :  "  Woodbin  that  beareth  the 
Honiesuckle  "  ;  the  second  1640  :  "  A  honey- 
suckle |  The  amorous  woodbine's  offspring." 
The  '  N.E.D.'  in  its  quotation  from  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  retains  the  commas 
which  NEL  MEZZO  has  been  unable  to  find 
in  any  modern  edition  of  the  play. 

The  only  English  plant  to  which  Lyte 
and  Gerard  appear  to  give  the  name  "  wood- 
binde  "  in  the  body  of  their  works  is  the 
climbing  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum),  but  Gerard  indexes  the  wild 
clematis  or  Virgin's  bower  under  the  same 
name.  C.  C.  B. 

In  the  Medway  valley — so  I  am  told  by 
my  native  gardener — the  only  thing  known 
as  woodbine  is  the  wild  clematis  (the 
"traveller's  joy"  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom),  which  is  so  called  because  it  is 
used  by  the  woodmen  for  whiffs  (?  withes) 
to  bind  their  faggots.  The  great  con- 
volvulus is  bearbine  ;  the  lesser  convolvulus 
is  gravelbine  ;  and  the  honeysuckle  is  always 
called  by  its  proper  name,  never  a  "  bine  " 
at  all.  The  name  bindweed,  which  we 


used    in    Yorkshire    for    the    convolvulus, 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  at  all  in  this 
Medway  valley.         H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 
Hadlow,  Kent. 

When  the  "  bindweed "  is  spoken  of 
about  here,  the  convolvulus  is  meant ; 
when  "  woodbine,"  the  honeysuckle. 

R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

See  also  '  Our  Mutual  Friend,'  Book  I. 
chap.  ii.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itehington,  Warwickshire. 

MILITARY  CANAL  AT  SAND  GATE  :  MAR- 
TELLO  TOWERS  (10  S.  xii.  228). — The  Kentish 
Gazette  of  8  Jan.,  1805,  contained  the  follow- 
ing : — 

"  The  Canal  through  Romney  Marsh  has  been 
projected,  and  is  executing  with  unexampled 
activity,  at  various  places  along  the  whole  line  ;  and 
.great  numbers  of  labourers,  lately  employed  at  the 
docks  and  public  works  of  the  metropolis,  and  at 
other  places,  are  arrived  to  assist  in  effecting  it. 
The  expense  of  cutting  (only)  is  estimated  at 
£150,000.  In  addition  to  this  line  of  defence, 
Martello  towers  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea." 

On  15  February  the  Gazette  had  this 
paragraph  : — 

"Mr.  Rennie,  the  able  engineer  of  the  London 
Docks,  is  gone  down  to  inspect  the  works  of  the 
canal  now  cutting  at  Shorncliffe,  and  in  Romney 
Marsh,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  H.R.H.  the 
Commander  in  Chief." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

There  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Shorncliffe 
and  Rye  Canal  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopaedia,'  s.v. 
'  Canal.'  Among  the  following  works  might 
be  found  further  information  : — 

"  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Canals,'  by  L.  F.  V. 
Harcourt,  1882. 

'  Historical  Account  of  the  Navigable  Rivers, 
Canals,  and  Railways  of  Great  Britain,'  by  Joseph 
Priestley,  1831. 

'Public  Works  of  Great  Britain Canals,'  &c., 

by  F.  W.  Simms,  1838. 

'Bradshaw's  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers,  by 
Hy.  Rodolph  de  Salis. 

'British  Canals:  is  their  Resuscitation  Practic- 
able ?' by  E.  A.Pratt. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

GOMARA'S  c  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WE  AST 
INDIA'  (10  S.  xii.  270).— The  first  edition, 
Medina,  1553,  folio  (see  Dibdin,  '  Lib. 
Comp.,'  1824,  457-8),  was  translated  by 
T(homas)  N(icholas),  London,  1578,  4to 
(see  Lowndes,  pp.  1396-7,  impression  of 
1868).  Dibdin  states  that  the  edition  of 
1553  contains  the  author's  exact  wording, 
and  that  he  got  into  trouble  about  it  with 
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the  Spanish  American  authorities.  The 
sale  of  a  copy  is  recorded  in  '  Book- Price" 
Current,'  1894,  No.  1,370.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

[MR.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS  and  MR.  W.  H.  PEET 
also  refer  to  Lowndes.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S 
xii.  268). — The  following  may  help  to  answer 
V.  H.  C.'s  questions  :    1,  "  Equal  to  either 
fate "    is    probably    a    translation    of    "in 
utrumque  paratus "    (Virgil,  '  ^En.'   ii.    61) 
2,    "  Sits  in  permanence  "   of   "  sedet  seter 
numque  sedebit  "  ('  Mn.'  vi.  617)  ;   3,  "  Sing 
history  "  of  "  regum  facta  canit  "   (Horace 
'Serm.'  I.  x.  42);    4,  "Sting  of  truth"  of 
*'  vis  veritatis  atque  acritas  "  (Lucius  Attius 
preserved  in  Nonius  Marcellus,  493,  14). 

The  REV.  E.  C.  E.  OWEN'S  quotation, 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 

is  from  Tennyson's  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
11.  14,  15.  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

"  Equal  to  either  fate,"  or  rather  "  equal 
to  either  fortune,"  is  from  Eugene  Aram's 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial,  but 
possibly  he  may  have  borrowed  it  from 
some  earlier  author.  J.  TALBOT. 

V.  H.  C.'s  fifth  quotation, 
Pays  all  his  debts  with  the  roll  of  his  drum, 

is  a  line  in  a  comic  song  popular  about  1840. 

I  forget  the  title,  but  the  first  lines  were  : — 
How  happy  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
And  spends  half-a-crowii  out  of  sixpence  a  day  ! 

Formerly,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  when  a  regiment 
took  up  its  quarters  in  a  town,  a  sergeant 
went  through  the  streets  and  read  at  the 
corners  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants  not  to 
give  credit  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  were  not 
liable  for  debt.  A  drummer  went  with  the 
sergeant,  and  before  each  reading  rolled 
his  drum  to  call  attention  to  the  warning. 

M.  N.  G. 

See  Wordsworth's  *  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality,' ix.,  for 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 


The    lines    about    which    MR.    RESTALL 
inquires,  ante,  p.  288, 

Praise  is  devotion  fit  for  mighty  minds,. 

The  diff'ring  world's  agreeing  sacrifice, 
are  by  Sir  W.  Davenant,  and  will  be  found 
in   'The    Oxford   Book    of    English  Verse/ 
p.  309.  LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

[Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.] 


COWPER  :  BOWLING  :  THEIR  PRONUNCIA- 
TION (10  S.  xii.  265). — The  poet  certainly 
pronounced  his  name  Cooper.  My  mother 
in  her  youth  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Lady 
Throckmorton's,  and  is  probably  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
any  friend  of  the  poet's.  My  mother  has 
often  told  me  (and  the  other  day,  being  now 
in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  told  me  again) 
that  nothing  enraged  the  old  lady  more  than 
to  hear  the  name  pronounced  "  with  a 
cow."  Any  one  who  so  pronounced  it 
received  no  second  invitation  to  the  house 
of  the  lady  who  had  so  often  entertained 
Cowper  at  .Weston  Underwood.  Lady 
Throckmorton  retired  in  her  old  age  (as 
was  then  the  custom  of  the  dowagers  of  the 
county  and  the  neighbourhood)  to  North- 
ampton, where  my  grandfather,  William 
Drake,  was  chaplain  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 

JOHN  SARGEAUNT. 
Reform  Club. 

A  variation  in  spelling,  such  as  the  names 
Cooper  and  Cowper  present,  appears  to  be 
a  survival  of  independent  attempts  to 
express  an  identical  vocable  by  means,  or  in 
terms,  of  a  somewhat  imperfect  literal 
medium.  If  the  English  alphabet  included 
both  an  omlcron  and  an  omega,  we  could 
write  or  spell  such  words  as  "  door," 
"  floor,"  or  "  window,"  in  a  shorter  and 
more  certain  manner,  and  probably  the 
sound  of  the  poet's  name  would  never  have 
become  a  subject  of  dispute. 

In  solving  difficulties  consequent  upon 
iteral  inadequacies,  the  historic  method, 
whereby  we  trace  back  the  name  or  word 
to  its  origin,  or  root  idea,  seems  by  far  the 
better  ;  but  this  process  implies  a  correct 
valuation  of  the  modifications  which  possibly 
or  actually  have  occurred. 

In  this  respect  analogy  is  helpful.     To  the 

nd,  therefore,  of  assisting  those  desirous  of 

settling  the  true  pronunciation  of  tha  nama 

Cowper,  I  venture  to  submit  an  illustration, 

3y  restating  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of 

ny  own  patronymic  which    I    have  noted 

;vhile  searching  historical  records.    The  first, 

,aken    from    the    Journal     of     the    House 

Commons,   Ireland   (1666),    is   the   simplest 

orm,  "  Doling."     The  short  o,  as  sounded  in 

'  doll,"  might  easily  be  uttered  here  as  the 

nterpretation  of  the  sign  for  the  intended 

ong  vowel  sound  ;    and  for  this  reason  the 

name  so  spelt  but  seldom  appears.     Such  a 

et-back,    however,    to    the   prerogative    of 

was  not  to  be  tamely  accepted.     A  spirited 

ttempt  to  enforce  it  is  found  in  "  Dooling." 

3ut  since  the  double  vowel  is  not  pronounced 
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as  o  in  such  words  as  "  fool  "  or  "  tool," 
a  more  cautious  penman,  and  yet  a  more 
prodigal,  has  set  the  name  forth  as  "  Doole- 
ing  "  ('Marquis  of  Ormond  MSS.,'  vol.  i.). 
In  another  volume  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Com- 
mission may  be  observed  the  evident  hand 
of  an  economist,  by  the  form  "  Doleing  " 
(1663)  ;  while  in  the  same  collection  may 
be  met  a  rearrangement  of  those  letters 
as  "Doeling"  (1643).  Meanwhile,  more 
scholarly  minds  were  exercised  upon  the 
problem  of  the  true  expression  of  the  long  o, 
with  the  result  that  "  Doulingus  "  appears 
in  Latin,  and  "  Dowling  "  in  English,  as  the 
recognized  forms.  But  in  "  Browning " 
and  "  Downing  "  the  ow  has  another  value. 
The  long  o  therefore  may  be  said  to  have 
failed  to  declare  itself  unmistakably  in  the 
final  form  of  my  surname.  I  fear  the  vocable 
of  Cowper  or  Cooper  is  in  like  case — awaiting 
the  deliverance  that  comes  by  perfect  literal 
expression.  J.  N.  DOWLING. 

48,  Gough  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

FIG  TREES  IN  THE  CITY  (10  S.  xi.  107, 178 ; 
xii.  293). — The  following  additional  notes 
appeared  in  The  City  Press  last  month,  and 
may  be  worth  recording,  as  completing  the 
information  on  this  subject.  That  in  the 
issue  for  18  September  was  as  follows  : — 

"Aldgate  is  scarcely  an  Arcady,  but  there  is 
something  arcadian  in  Aldgate  sitting  under  its 
own  fig  tree.  The  tree  (unfortunately  there  was  no 
vine  to  keep  it  company),  under  which  Aldgate-ians 
sat  and  meditated,  long  grew  in  front  of  the  ward 
school  in  Jewry  Street — how  long  nobody  knew. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  tree  had  a  past— 
quite  a  respectable  one,  of  course.  Indeed,  it  was 
somehow  understood  that  it  was  one  of  the  trees 
that  adorned  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Holy  Trinity,  which  for  many  centuries  held  reli- 
gious sway  in  the  Aldgate  neighbourhood.  The 
ward  seminary  was  erected  on  a  part  of  the  site  of 
the  abbey  and  its  gardens,  and  when  the  school  was 
built  the  tree  was  evidently  allowed  to  remain. 
Certainly  it  formed  a  beautiful  adjunct  to  the 
building.  The  school,  a  picturesque  old-world 
structure,  has  been  demolished  to  provide  space  for 
an  extension  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Foundation,  and 
the  old  fig  tree  has  disappeared  no  one  knows  where. 
Its  loss  will  be  regretted  by  many.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, it  has  left  a  successor.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  Mr.  A.  M.  Sly,  then  one  of  the  churchwardens 
or  St.  Katharine  Cree,  took  a  cutting  from  the  tree 
and  planted  it  in  the  churchyard  of  that  parish, 
where  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  we  fear 
the  offspring  can  never  become  so  interesting  or  so 
hallowed  as  its  poor  old  parent." 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  appeared 
on  25  September  : — 

Sm,— We  in  the  City  were  all  interested  in  your 
detailed  account  of  the  old  fig  tree  in  Aldgate,'  and 
its  final  end  to  make  room  for  building.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
very  fine  specimen  which  is  in  full  leaf  and  vigour 


in  the  little-known  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  within  touch  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Prebendary  Ingram  has  cared  for  it,  and  made  it  an 
espalier.  To  frequenters  of  the  Auction  Mart  it 
forms  a  pleasing  background.  There  is  also  another 
in  the  garden  of  a  City  rectory,  viz.,  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  at  19,  Finsbury  Square  ;  and  the  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey  (beloved  by  so  many), 
was  often  solaced  when  gazing  on  its  verdure. 

I  am,  &c.,  THOS.  FISHER. 

Merstham. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  SHELLEY,  KEATS, 
AND  THE  YEW  (10  S.  xii.  287). — In  Ovid's 
'  Metamorphoses,'  Book  III.,  relating  the 
story  of  Narcissus  and  his  death,  we  read 
(verse  506)  :  "  His  Naiad  sisters  lamented 
him,  and  laid  their  hair,  cut  off,  over  their 
brother "  (Riley's  translation,  Bonn).  A 
foot-note  states  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  the  ancients  of  females,  when  lament- 
ing the  dead,  not  only  to  cut  off  their  hair, 
but  also  to  lay  it  on  the  body  when  extended 
upon  the  funeral  pile. 

With  reference  to  the  yew  tree  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  death,  Pliny,  quoting  Sextus, 
says  that  in  Greece  this  tree  is  known  as 
"  smilax,"  and  that  in  Arcadia  it  is  possessed 
of  so  active  a  poison  that  those  who  sleep 
beneath  it  are  sure  to  meet  death. 

NORMAN  BOOTHROYD. 

Arnold's  reference  to  the  yew  is,  as  I.  M.  L 
says,  natural  enough,  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
in  Shelley  very  difficult,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Among  the  signs  of  grief  common  at  funerals 
in  classical  countries  was,  according  to  Smith 
('  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Ant.,'  i.  885),  "tear- 
ing of  hair."  Solon  disliked  this,  but  Shelley, 
apparently,  did  not,  but  thought  the  strew- 
ing  of  hair  on  the  pall  of  Time  more  appro- 
priate than  the  yew,  the  Christian  symbol  of 
immortality. 

Does  the  passage  in  •  Endymion  '  mean 
anything  more  than  that  the  yew  is  a 
funereal  plant,  and  was  carried  before  the- 
corpse  to  the  grave  ?  C.  C.  B. 

To  cut  off  the  hair  was  an  ancient  sign  of 
grief  :  "  Cut  off  thine  hair,  O  Jerusalem, 
and  cast  it  away,  and  take  up  a  lamentation 
on  high  places  "  (Jeremiah  vii.  29). 

W.  H.  PINCHBECK. 

SCOTT'S  '  LOCHINVAR  '  (10  S.  xii.  268). — 
Of  course,  all  would  depend  on  the  bulk,, 
training,  and  agility  of  the  man.  We  have 
Scott's  word  for  the  feat  having  been  per- 
formed "  so  light,"  and  we  ought  to  accept 
it.  I  should  imagine  that  the  fair  lady  was 
not  quite  imponderable.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 
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HOPPNEB  AND  Sm  THOMAS  FBANKLAND'S 
DAUGHTEBS  (10  S.  x.  168,  233,  294,  374; 
xii.  232). — The  identities  of  the  two  Frank- 
land  sisters  which  I  gave  in  a  former  com- 
munication may  be  taken  as  absolutely 
authentic,  in  spite  of  Burke  and  Chaloner 
Smith.  My  authority  is  a  gentleman  who 
was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  picture. 
I  have  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  of  their 
death.  The  work  on  John  Hoppner  which 
will  appear  in  a  month  or  so  will  contain  a 
most  interesting  letter  written  by  Hoppner 
to  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  in  September, 
1795,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  younger 
daughter.  W.  ROBEBTS. 

There  appears  to  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that 
MB.  ROBEBTS  at  the  second  reference  is  right. 
According  to  William  Beth  am' s  '  Genea- 
logical Tables,'  1795,  Table  716,  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,  the  sixth  Baronet,  married  Doro- 
thy, daughter  of  Sir  William  Smelt,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Henry,  Robert,  Amelia, 
and  Marion.  This  Sir  Thomas  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  fifth  Baronet, 
to  whom  Betham  attributes  five  sons  and 
eight  daughters. 

As  MB.  ROBEBTS  says,  Amelia  and 
Marianne  are  the  grand-daughters,  not  the 
daughters,  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land,  the  fifth  Baronet. 

ROBEBT    PlEBPOINT. 

MBS.  ALFBED  MELLON  (10  S.  xii.  266). — 
The  passing  away  of  this  talented  actress 
and  estimable  woman  must  have  revived 
many  pleasant  memories  amongst  the  older 
generation  of  playgoers,  and  not  least  the 
prominent  part  Mrs.  Mellon  played  off  the 
stage  when  she  assisted  at  the  Dramatic 
Fete  held  annually  in  the  centre  transept 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Thereat  bevies  of 
fair  artists  were  wont  to  coax  visitors  into 
making  all  sorts  of  expensive  purchases  in 
the  cause  of  charity  :  I  have  seen  cigars, 
their  ends  bitten  off  by  fascinating  stall- 
holders, sold  at  fancy  prices. 

To  the  list  of  associates  with  Mrs.  Mellon 
given  by  MB.  RUTTON  I  am  inclined  to 
add  the  name  of  John  Lawrence  Toole, 
mention  of  whom  recalls  recollections  of 
Mrs.  John  Billington,  another  old  Adelphi 
favourite  happily  still  with  us. 

To  supply  a  part  of  the  information  sought 
by  MB.  RUTTON,  I  find  from  the  news- 
papers that  Mrs.  Mellon's  last  address  was 
Varden's  Road,  New  Wandsworth  ;  also 
that  her  final  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
as  Mrs.  Candour  in  '  The  School  for  Scandal.' 

CECIL  CLABKB. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


DEAN  TTJCKEB  OF  GLOUCESTEB  (10  S. 
xii.  289). — Josiah  Tucker  became  famous  by 
his  writings  upon  the  American  troubles. 
He  maintained  that  a  separation  from  the 
Colonies  was  desirable,  and  that  the  supposed 
advantage  of  the  colonial  trade  to  the 
mother  country  was  a  delusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  declared  that  the  Colonies 
turned  adrift  would  fall  out  with  each  other, 
and  be  glad  to  return  to  political  union. 
This  policy  pleased  nobody  in  England,  and 
Tucker,  although  his  views  were  approved 
in  later  years  by  many  of  the  laissez-faire 
economists,  was  for  a  time  treated  a^  a 
"  Cassandra,"  under  which  name  he  pub- 
lished some  contributions  to  the  news- 
papers. The  most  popular  of  his  American 
tracts  was  '  Cui  Bono  ?  '  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  Necker  (1781),  arguing 
that  the  war  was  a  mistake  for  all  the  nations 
concerned.  See  '  D.N.B.,'  Ivii.  283. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

GASPAB  MANOB,  STOTJBTON,  SOMEBSET 
(10  S.  xii.  268). — Stourton  is  not,  I  believe, 
entirely  in  Somerset.  It  is  on  the  Wilts 
border.  It  is  possible  that  the  wills  sought 
for  may  be  among  the  Salisbury  wills  pre- 
served at  Somerset  House.  F.  P. 

MAYOBS  ELECTED  IN  CHUBCHES  (10  S.  xii. 
148). — ArchcBologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  441, 
published  1880,  in  an  article  on  Lydd  Church, 
Romney  Marsh,  has  the  following  : — 

"  The  latest  monumental  brass  is  that  of  Clement 
Stuppeny,  who  died  in  1608.  It  lies  upon  a  large 
altar-tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  north  chancel  (now 
used  as  a  vestry).  This  tomb  formerly  stood  in  the 
south  chancel.  Around  it  assemble  the  Jurats  of 
Lydd,  annually,  on  the  day  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
to  elect  the  bailiff  of  their  town.  In  New  Romney 
Church  there  is  a  similar  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  1622  by  another  Clement  Stuppeny,  in  memory 
of  Richard  his  great-grandfather.  Around  that 
tomb  the  Jurats  of  New  Romney  annually  elect 
their  Mayor." 

At  p.  475,  in  a  description  of  the  memorials 
in  St.  Nicholas's  New  Romney,  a  foot-note 
gives  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  states  : 

"Here  lyeth  buryed  the  bodye  of  Richard  Stuiv 
penye  jurate  of  this  towne  in  first  yeare  of  K. 
Hy.  viij.  who  dyed  in  the  xviij  yeare  of  the  sayde 
kynges  reigne  of  whose  memorye  Clement  Stuppenye 
of  the  same  port  his  great-grandsonne  hath  caused 
this  torn  be  to  be  new  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
ancient  meeting  and  election  of  maior  and  jurats  ot 
this  port  towne  June  the  10th  Anno  Dm.  1622." 

Dover  at  one  time  elected  its  Mayor  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  ;  see  Lyon's  '  Hist. 
Dover,'  vol.  i.  p.  97  : — 

"  As  their  minds  were  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  their  reverence  for 
their  place  of  worship  decreased,  and  they  soon 
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introduced  the  electing  of  their  mayor,  and  their 
representatives  in  parliament,  not  only  in  their 
church,  but  at  the  Communion  table.  This  was 
first  done  in  the  year  1585." 

B.  J.  FYNMORE. 
SaiHgate,  Kent. 

*  ARAMINTA  '  (10  S.  xii.  288). — If  this  be  a 
poem  of  thirteen  eight-line  verses,  each 
ending  "  My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  !  '  : 
it  is  included  in  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed's  works,  and  also  in  Locker  Lamp- 
son's  '  Lyra  Elegantiarum  '  (second  edition, 
London,  1891),  under  the  title  of  '  A  Letter 
of  Advice,  from  Miss  Medora  Trevilian,  at 
Padua,  to  Miss  Araminta  Vavasour,  in 
London.'  W.  B.  H. 

[MR.  E.  C.  E.  OWEN  and  MR.  G.  WHALE  also 
thanked  for  replies.  ] 

DEPUTATION  DEFINED  (10  S.  xii.  268). — 
In  Grant  Duff's  '  Diary,  1896-1901,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  96,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Evelyn  Ashley  in  a  letter  to  The  Daily  Chronicle 
of  to-day  [March  llth,  1899]  explains  that  the  author 
of  the  definition  as.a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying 
many,  but  not  signifying  much,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Wortley,  brother  of  Lord  Wharncliffe.  It  appeared 
in  The  Owl  as  far  back  as  1863." 

LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibstone  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

EPWORTH  PARSONAGE  GHOST  (10  S.  xii. 
129,  197). — It  may  be  presumed  that  "  old 
Jeffrey "  died  in  the  house  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  haunted,  and  as  this  was 
a  newly  built  house,  his  death  can  be  fixed 
within  a  few  years.  Is  there  any  trace  of  his 
burial  in  the  parish  registers,  or  any  tomb- 
stone erected  to  him  ?  JAS.  TALBOT. 

ARMS  ON  A  BRASS  (10  S.  xii.  209,  278). — 
It  appears  probable  from  MR.  CLEMENTS' s 
reply  that  this  brass,  purchased  in  Bristol, 
was  obtained  from  either  Bruton  or  Wyke 
Church  in  Somersetshire,  and  -should  forth- 
with be  restored. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SOMERSET  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

COL.  GODFREY  (10  S.  xii.  268).  —  This 
gentleman  belonged  to  an  old  Oxfordshire 
family. 

If  T.  DEVONIENSIS  cares  to  write  to  me,  I 
can  offer  him  some  suggestions  regarding 
his  second  query.  F.  GODFERY. 

2,  Morton  Crescent,  Exmouth. 

BIBLE  :  "  KNAVE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  " 
(10  S.  xii.  128). — For  details  as  to  Dr. 
Gower's  '  Sketch  '  see  Ormerod's  '  History 
of  Cheshire'  (1882),  i.  xxxiii.  B.  S.  B. 


'JOHN  BROWN'  (10  S.  xii.  288). — I  used 
to  sing  this  song  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
I  enclose  the  four  verses.  Charles  Mackay 
was  the  author  of  both  the  words  and  the 
music,  which  were  published  at  The  Musical 
Bouquet  office,  High  Holborn.  The  song  was 
called  '  John  Brown ;  or,  A  Plain  Man's 
Philosophy.'  A.  T.  B. 

Bessells  Green. 

[We  have  forwarded  the  verses  to  the  querist.} 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  an 
Essay  in  Criticism.  By  Laurie  Magnus.  (Mel- 
rose.  ) 

MR.  MAGNUS'S  book  is  to  be  treated  seriously,  being 
neither  a  compilation  at  second  hand,  nor  one  of 
the  brief  manuals  of  literature  in  which  dry  bones 
need  a  body  of  some  warmth  to  clothe  them. 
While,  however,  it  contains  matter  fit  for  the 
education  of  the  student,  it  displays  at  times  an 
affectation  of  style,  and  a  'desire  for  mere  rhetoric 
in  itself,  which  irritate  us.  Mr.  Magnus  has  afe 
any  rate  a  real  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which 
enlivens  his  narrative.  He  states  in  his  Preface 
that  "I  have  neither  consciously  adopted  any 
opinion  at  second  hand,  nor  criticized  any  book 
which  I  have  not  read,"  though  obligations  are 
expressed  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 

After  a  '  Proem  '  there  are  three  '  Books,'  dealing 
respectively  with  1784-1832,  '  The  Transit  through 
1832,'  and  '  The  Victorian  Age.'  The  last  Book  is 
much  the  largest  of  the  three. 

The  '  Proem  '  makes  an  excursion  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  beautiful,  which  seems  to  us  a  little 
amateurish.  It  also  illustrates  the  author's  rhetoric 
in  such  a  passage  as  this  : — 

"  The  cloud-capped  peak  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
purple  Puritan  height,  the  glittering  summit  of 
Augustanism,  are  revealed  in  the  splendid  sym- 
metry of  their  increasing  strength,  till  the  ex- 
pectant spectator  turns  to  the  historian  of  the  new 
age  and  demands  the  record  of  its  trust,  the  reve- 
lation of  its  accumulated  power." 

Many  passages  similar  to  this  occupy  valuable 
space  which  is  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
tendencies  the  book  seeks  to  discover. 

Coming  to  matters  of  detail,  we  remark  that  our 
sense  of  just  proportion  does  not  always  coincide 
with  the  author's.  He  deals  with  Carlyle,  we 
think,  at  excessive  length,  for  we  regard  the  sage's 
influence  as  greatly,  and  on  the  whole  not  unjustly, 
decayed.  The  notice  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  ranks 
'  Pride  and  Prejudice '  first,  a  position  which  many 
will  endorse,  but  we  are  surprised  to  see  '  Mansfield 
Park '  put  after  '  Northanger  Abbey.'  It  has  one 
of  the  most  pungent  and  effective  female  characters 
in  fiction,  Mrs.  Norris.  Probably  Mr.  Magnus 
meant  to  mention  her  where  the  printer  has  put 
"  Mr.  Norris"  (p.  52).  The  account  of  Campbell  is 
inadequate  as  not  mentioning  his  best  title  to  fame, 
his  songs.  We  cannot  regard  the  now  somewhat 
oppressive  high  spirits  and  high  jinks  of  Christopher 
^orth  as  entitling  him  to  an  equal  place  in  litera- 
ture with  De  Quincey.  Regarding  the  reviewers 
typified  by  Lockhart  (J.  G.»  not  J.  E.)  Mr.  Magnus 
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writes  most  judiciously,  and  his  word  on  literary 
criticism  to-day  is  both  just  and  necessary.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  bad  mistake  in  crediting  Byron 
with  writing  in  Blackwood  against  Keats.  The 
words  of  Byron  quoted  are  a  comment  on  that 
article.  See  his  '  Letters.'  Among  the  historians 
Thirlwall  should  have  been  mentioned.  He  was 
at  least  as  good  as  Mitford,  and  the  merits  of  his 
'  History  of  Greece '  have  been  unduly  obscured  by 
the  work  of  Grote. 

A  large  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  Tennyson, 
whose  style  is  analyzed  with  considerable  skill. 
Not  unfairly,  the  limitations  of  the  poet  are  the 
subject  of  keen  strictures.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  line  of  '  Enoch  Arden '  criticized  on 
p.  183  can  be  defended  as  true  to  nature,  if  not  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  upper  classes.  '  Enoch 
Arden '  is  not  in  any  case  among  Tennyson's  "  early 
poems."  For  ourselves,  we  should  have  awarded 
special  words  of  praise  to  the  splendid  Ode  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Beddoes  is  treated  at  exces- 
sive length,  and  so  is  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Of 
Mark  Pattison's  'Memoirs'  it  is  said  that  they 
"  have  the  curious  value,  more  difficult  to  define 
than  to  appreciate,  attaching  to  the  literature  of 
introspection."  This  is  the  kind  of  statement 
which  is  of  little  use,  and  surely  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  explain  briefly  why  the  '  Memoirs  '  are 
important  and  pessimistic. 

Mr.  Magnus  includes  a  certain  amount  of  art  and 
philosophy  in  his  scheme,  and  though  somewhat 
casual  in  his  mention  of  living  writers,  may  certainly 
claim  to  be  up  to  date.  For  the  first  time  in  a  short 
history  we  find  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  the  champion 
of  Pragmatism,  included  under  'Knowledge  and 
Belief.' 

It  is  remarked  that  Dickens  founded  no  school, 
though  the  stories  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  are  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion ;  but  at  least  one  popular 
novelist  of  to-day  exaggerates  all  the  Dickensian 
sentiment,  and  deals  in  strange  disappearances, 
angel  children,  sudden  conversion  of  villains,  &c. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gaskell,  we  are  told  that  'Mary 
Barton '  and  '  Sylvia's  Lovers,'  "  significant  at  their 
time,  are  held  in  less  account  to-day,  when  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of 

'Cranford' and  further  as  the  author  of  a  '  Life 

of  Charlotte  Bronte.' "  The  two  novels  mentioned 
still  contribute  substantially  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
fame,  as  well  as  '  North  and  South,'  which  is  a 
document  on  the  conditions  of  labour  more  alive 
to-day  than  the  frothy  prophecies  of  Carlyle. 
'North  and  South'  might  have  been  mentioned 
under  the  section  of  '  Capital  and  Labour,' in  which 
Mr.  Magnus  says  clever  things  about  '  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.' 

Great  attention  is  devoted  to  Pater,  and  we  are 
invited  to  note  in  some  sentences  quoted  from 
*  Marius '  "  the  rare  appearance  in  English  prose  of 
particles  as  supple  as  in  Attic."  This  remark  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  justified  by  the  qiiotations 
made.  At  any  rate  we  fail  to  understand  it. 

Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Magnus  is  obviously 
clever,  to  use  the  words  he  applies  to  Stevenson's 
style.  The  worst  of -this  sort  of  writing  is  that  it 
leads  to  a  display  of  the  unessential  and  unnatural, 
and  to  exaggerations  which  distort  the  truth.  We 
must  say  that  we  prefer  the  unforced  epigram  and 
simple  statements  of  '  Hours  in  a  Library.'  Still 
many  people  nowadays  like  to  read  a  style  which  is 
highly  ornamented,  and  here  is  much  that  is  both 
ingenious  and  thoughtful  in  the  pages  before  us. 


The  Pageant  of  English  Poetry :  being  1,150  Poems 
and  Extracts  by  300  Authors  (Frowde),  is  a  highly 
successful  collection.  Seldom  have  we  seen  an 
anthology  concerning  which  we  were  less  inclined 
to  indulge  in  the  reviewer's  privilege  of  grumbling 
at  omissions.  R.  M.  Leonard  has,  in  fact,  as  the 
S^ote  remarks,  included  "  comparatively  little  of 
3oor  quality,  and  not  a  little  that  is  unfamiliar  to 
:he  general  reader."  Nearly  all  the  favourite  pieces 
for  which  we  have  looked  are  included.  Tennyson's 
Brook'  is  the  only  notable  exception.  Among 
.ess-known  writers  we  are  pleased  to  see  extracts 
'rom  Chalkhill,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  William 
Cory,  Darley,  Lord  Hough  ton,  Father  Prout,  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  C.  J.  Wells,  and  Woolner.  Among  larger 
poems  we  find  '  Lycidas,'  Keats's  '  Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale,' and  Gray's  '  Elegy.'  We  should  have  omitted 
altogether  passages  from  drama.  A  few  are  given 
iinder  Shakespeare,  but  other  Elizabethans,  e.g., 
Massinger,  have  as  much  claim  to  a  place  for 
their  blank  verse  as  Wells  has  for  the  insertion  of 
two  passages  from  '  Joseph  and  His  Brethren.'  In 
Shakespeare's  case  familiarity  has  naturally  sug- 
gested most  of  the  extracts,  to  which  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  add  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lines  of  his  early  work — those  beginning 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
from  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Act  II., 
se.  vii.  American  writers,  such  as  Emerson  and 
Poe,  are  not  forgotten.  Some  poems  are  truncated 
in  order  to  gain  space,  a  principle  of  which  we  da 
not  approve. 

The  name  of  the  compiler  is  unknown  to  us,  but 
we  may  congratulate  him  or  her  on  the  possession 
of  unusual  taste  and  knowledge.  The  volume  and 
indexes  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  its  treasures 
available  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  Being 
sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  it  should  have  a  wide 
ccess. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  this  month  is  a  mixture 
of  signed  and  unsigned  articles.  It  begins  with 
'The  Nationalisation  of  British  Railways,' by  Mr. 
Edgar  Crammond,  which  puts  forcibly  the  objec- 
tions to  any  scheme  for  buying  up  the  railways  of 
this  country.  Mr.  J.  T.  Morse,  jun.,  writes  with 
some  humour  and  a  judicious  open-mindedness  on 
'The  United  States  through  Foreign  Spectacles.' 
He  does  not,  however,  deal  with  the  stumbling- 
block  of  Tammany,  which  is  a  main  cause  of  offence 
to  many  English  observers.  He  says  that  Americans 
are  generous  givers  in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 
From  a  recent  book,  the  'Beggars'  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  viciously  and 
sentimentally  generous,  for  the  tramps  of  the 
United  States  expect  to  get  hot  meals  out  of  houses 
and  scorn  the  idea  of  any  work  to  win  bread.  Dr.  P. 
Toynbee  has  secured  for  his  paper  on  *  The  Earliest 
English  Illustrators  of  Dante'  illustrations  which 
strike  us  as  a  novelty  in  The  Quarterly.  '  Sport  and 
Decadence,'  an  anonymous  paper,  is  full  of  sound- 
sense,  but  not  entirely  fair,  we  think,  in  some  of  its. 
strictures.  '  The  English  Conception  of  Police ' 
introduces  us  to  foreign  investigations  of  a  system, 
generally  regarded  as  admirable.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  survey.  There  is  a  long  article  on 
'  Porfirio  Diaz :  Soldier  and  Statesman,'  by  Mr. 
Percy  F.  Martin  ;  and  the  number  closes  with  a 
paper  on  '  The  New  Radicalism,'  in  which  the  Tory 
point  of  view  is  emphasized  by  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  and  Virgil,  which  may  be  old-fashioned,, 
but  strike  us  as  very  pleasant. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. —OCTOBER. 

MR.  RICHARD  CAMERON'S  Edinburgh  Catalogue 
227  contains  the  first  edition  of  Lockhart's  *  Spanish 
Ballads,'  7s.  Qd.  There  are  rare  Baxter  colour-prints, 
including  the  1851  Exhibition,  16s.  Qd.,  and  '  The 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,'  12  cards,  II.  5s. 
Edinburgh  items  include  Ebsworth's  large  view, 
privately  issued,  II.  5s.,  and  David  Allan's  two 
views,  1799,  11.  5s.  the  pair.  Under  Dickens  is 
•Crombie's  caricature  plate  '  Boz's  Introduction  to 
•Christopher  North  and  the  Caledonian  Youth,' 
issued  at  the  time  of  Dickens's  visit  to  Edinburgh 
in  1841,  16s.  Qd.  Under  Scott  is  the  original  red- 
cloth  edition  of  the  novels,  48  vols.,  Cadell,  1829-33, 
«.  15-9.  The  first  volume  of  The  Scotsman,  1817,  is 
"9s.  Qd.  Under  Jacobite  is  The  London  Gazette  from 
30  March,  1745,  to  22  March,  1746,  containing 
information  regarding  the  '45  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, 21.  5s.  Under  Scottish  Parliament  is  a 
complete  set  of  the  Acts  from  1224  to  1707,  13  vols., 
folio,  half  red  leather,  1814,  &c.,  7£.  10s.  Under 
Richard  Jefferies  is  '  Suez-Cide !  !  or  How  Miss 
Britannia  bought  a  Dirty  Puddle  and  lost  her  Sugar 
Plums,'  12mo,  1876,  6s.  Qd.  This  is  a  spurious 
i'acsimile  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Bertram  DobelFs  Catalogue  176  contains 
-works  under  America.  There  are  collections  of 
autograph  letters.  One  includes  Lafayette,  James 
Watt,  Frith,  Agnes  Strickland,  Bright,  Cqrnewall 
Lewis,  Thorns,  and  others,  3^.  10s.  Another  includes 
Louis  Blanc,  j.  S.  Mill,  Jane  Porter,  and  others, 
21.  10s.  Under  Bunyan  is  a  collection  of  chapbook 
editions  of  his  writings,  10s.  Qd.  There  is  a  manu- 
.script,  with  coloured  coats  of  arms,  relating  to  the 
De  Ferrars  Family,  being  a  genealogical  and  his- 
torical account,  eighteenth  century,  21.  2s.  Under 
Drydeii  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Absalom  and  Achi- 
-tophel,'  with  the  misprints  on  p.  6,  very  rare,  1681, 
<il.  10s.  (there  are  trials,  &c.,  of  the  same  date  bound 
in  the  volume).  Under  Charles  Lamb  there  is  The 
Edinburgh,  April  to  July,  1803,  which  contains  a 
•satirical  notice  of  John  Woodvil,  2s.  Qd.  Under  play- 
bills is  a  collection  of  470  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
from  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  10  Sept.,  1810, 
to  14  July,  1812,  2  vols.,  31.  3s.  Under  Scotland  is  a 
•collection  of  manuscripts  and  tracts,  chiefly  con- 
•cerning  the  Union,  21.  15s.  Under  Swinburne  are 
'first  editions  of  'A  Study  of  Shakespeare,'  1880, 
16s.,  and  'Miscellanies,'  1886,15s.  A  portion  of 
the  Catalogue  is  devoted  to  Foreign  Books,  chiefly 
French.  There  are  also  a  number  of  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  the  subjects  being  given. 

Messrs.  Henry  R.  Hill  and  Son's  Catalogue  99 
'Contains  under  Alpine  a  choice  copy  of  Brockedqn's 
'Illustrations,'  India  proofs,  2  vols.,  folio,  full 
•morocco  extra,  1828,  3Z.  3s.  Under  Blake  is  the  first 
•  edition  of  the  Life  by  Gilchrist,  new  full  calf,  21. 2s.; 
and  under  the  Countess  of  Blessington  is  Madden's 
Life,  3  vols.,  published  by  Newby,  1855,  II.  10s. 
There  is  a  fine  set  of  Britton's  'Antiquities,'  &c., 
'9  vols.,  royal  4to,  large  paper,  Longman,  1826-38, 
new  half  blue  levant,  101.  Under  Holinshed  is  the 
1807  reprint,  6  vols.,  4to,  9J.  15s.  There  is  a  fine 
sound  copy  of  Holbein's  '  Portraits,'  Bulmer,  1828, 
11.  10s.  Under  Heraldic  is  Meyrick's  '  Visitations,' 
1846,  14/.  15s.  There  are  works  under  India.  Under 
Shakespeare  are  the  Quarto  facsimiles  issued  under 
Dr.  Furnivall's  superintendence,  43  vols.,  14£.  A 
:set  of  the  "Aldine  Poets,"  53  vols.,  half-morocco, 


Pickering,  is  251. ;  and  a  fine  set  of  Whittingham's 
"  Poets,"  including  translations,  100  vols.,  con- 
temporary panelled  calf,  251.  There  is  a  set  of 
Sharpe's  "British  Classics,"  24  vols.,  calf,  11.  Is. 
Other  works  include  Dumas's  *  Celebrated  Crimes,' 
8  vols.,  Nichols,  1895,  21.  15s.;  Combe's  'Dance  of 
Death '  and  '  Dance  of  Life,'  Rowlandson's  illus- 
trations, 3  vols.,  russia,  1815-17,  151.  10s.;  the  first 
edition  of  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,'  6  vols., 
11.  Is. ;  Freeman's  '  Norman  Conquest,  6  vols. 
(Vols.  I.  and  II.  third  revised  edition),  01.  6s. ; 
Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  a  fine  sound 
copy,  1786-96,  from  the  Battle  Abbey  Library, 
5  vols.,  folio,  full  russia,  25/. ;  and  Sotheby's 
'Principia  Typographical  3  vols.,  1858,  81.  8s.  A 
portion  of  the  Catalogue  is  devoted  to  Natural 
History,  and  another  to  General  Philology,  Orien- 
talia,  Lexicography,  &c. 

Mr.  F.  Marcham  of  Tottenham  sends  Part  I.  of 
the  Antiquaries'  List  of  Berkshire  Deeds  and  other 
Documents.  This  part  opens  with  Abingdon,  and 
closes  with  Drayton. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Sawyer's  Catalogue  16  contains 
some  choice  examples  under  Binding.  Under 
Bibliography  is  '  The  Library  of  Literary  Criticism 
of  English  and  American  Authors,'  8  vols.,  01.  10s. ; 
and  under  Carlyle  is  the  Centenary  Edition, 
30  vols.,  11.  Is.  (one  of  300  copies).  There  is  an 
extra-illustrated  copy  of  Knight's  '  Life  of  Erasmus,' 
1750,  01.  15s.  Under  Early  Playing  Cards  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  heraldic  playing  cards  of 
the  Peers  of  Scotland,  1691,  121.  10s.  There  is  a  list 
under  French  Court,  and  a  collection  of  Indian 
Tracts.  Under  Washington  Irving  is  a  handsome 
set,  New  York,  1908,  Ql.  The  Duke  of  York's 
subscription  copy  of  the  'Museum  Britannicum,' 
with  the  plates  specially  coloured  by  the  author, 
bound  in  red  morocco,  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  figures  of  birds,  &c.,  1791,  is  11.  Is. 
Under  Persian  is  Shirazi's  life  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
one  of  250  copies,  11.  Is.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  of 
Dawe's  '  Life  of  Morland,'  printed  on  specially 
manufactured  paper,  folio,  is  4£.  4s.  The  books 
include  a  selection  from  the  Beaufoy  Library. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.  ] 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's"  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

P.  LUCAS  and  W.  H.  PEET.— Forwarded. 

W.  B.  TALLMAN,  Iowa.  —  Outside  the  scope  of 
'N.  &Q.' 

WORCESTER.  —  You  should  consult  one  of  the 
many  books  on  the  subject. 
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THE    ATHENAEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
THE  FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ATHEN^UM  contains  Articles  on 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  THOUSAND. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  CARL  SCHURZ,  1829-69. 

THE  FRENCH  PROCESSION :  A  PAGEANT  OF  GREAT  WRITERS. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  WOLFE. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  IRELAND. 

NEW  NOVELS :— THE  COLUMN  OF  DUST.  LITTLE  SISTER  SNOW.  THE  BEGGAR  IN 
HEART.  SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN.  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS. 
SURRENDER.  A  DAMSEL  WHO  DARED. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE :— BRITAIN  AT  BAY  ;    PARIS  IN  1814  ;    TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  ; 

TUCK'S  CALENDARS. 
SCIENCE.  FINE  ARTS.  MUSIC.  DRAMA. 


LAST  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  contains  Articles  on 

KIPLING'S  ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS. 

JANE  AUSTEN  AND  HER  COUNTRY-HOUSE  COMEDY. 

THE  MENDICANT  AT  FIRST-HAND.  THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND. 

NEW  NOVELS  :— Ann  Veronica  ;  Kitty  Aubrey  ;  The  Unlucky  Mark  ;  The  Holy  Mountain  ;  Faces  in 

the  Mist ;  Trial  by  Marriage. 
THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 
OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE  :— Great  Britain  and  the  Congo ;    The  Crime  of  the  Congo ;    Spain  of  the 

Spanish  ;    Ceres'  Runaway  ;    Laurus  Nobilis  ;    Masters  of  Literature  ;   Emma  and  Persuasion  ; 

Things  seen  in  Egypt ;  South  Africa. 
CAMBRIDGE  NOTES  ;   DANTE'S  'CONVIVIO' ;  BRISTOL  MEMORIAL  TO  SYDNEY  SMITH  ; 

JEANNE    D'ARC ;     '  THE    POE    CULT '  ;     ARITHMETIC    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES  ; 

'  FRENCH  VIGNETTES ' ;    THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  AND  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 
LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE  : — The  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy ;    Anthropological  Notes  ;   Peruvian  Antiquities ; 

Meetings  Next  Week  ;  Gossip. 

FINE  ARTS  :— The  National  Loan  Collection  ;  Gossip  ;  Exhibitions. 
MUSIC  : — The  Birmingham  Festival ;  Gossip  ;  Performances  Next  Week. 
DRAMA  :— Don  ;  Gentlemen  of  the  Road  ;  The  Burbages  and  the  Transportation  of  "  The  Theatre." 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  will  contain  Articles  on 
JUVENILE    LITERATURE. 


The  ATHENAEUM,  every  SATURDAY,  price  THREEPENCE,  of 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
Athenaeum  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.     And  of  all  Newsagents. 
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MESSRS.    BELL'S    BOOKS. 


Vol.  V.,  containing  Parts  IX.  to  XII.,  and  completing  the 
work.     Small  4to.         [Beady  shortly. 

THE   ITINERARY  OF   JOHN 
LELAND. 

Newly  edited  from  theMSS.    By  LUCY  TOULMIN  SMITH. 

Already  published : — 

Vol.      I.  (containing  Parts  I-III),  18s.  net. 
Vol.    II.  (Parts  IV.  and  V.),  12s.  net. 
Vol.  III.  (the  •  Itinerary  in  Wales')  10s.  Gd.  net. 
Vol.  IV.  (Parts  VII.  and  VIII.),  12s.  net. 
"  The  present  edition  was  worth  waiting  for,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
Miss  Smith  for  the  care  ehe  has  bestowed  on  a  congenial  task.     The 
result   of    Miss  Smith's   editing  is    eminently    satisfactory.     The 
'Itinerary,'  which  is  interspersed  with  extracts  from  charters  and 
lives  of  the  saints,  abounds  with  lights  on  the  vanishing  feudal 
period,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  find  the  indefatigable  old 
antiquary  an  amusing  and  most  instructive  companion." 

Westminster  Gazette. 
A  Full  Prospectus  icitt  be  sent  on  application. 


THE   HOME   COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  W.  PALBY  BAILDON,  P.S.A. 
Issued  Quarterly.     Freely  illustrated.       Is.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  BELL  have  now  taken  over  the  publication  of  this  Magazine, 
which  will  be  printed  in  future  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  The  overdue 
April  number  is  now  ready  (dated  September),  and  the  July  number 
is  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Contents  of  the  September  issue  (No.  42,  Vol.  XI) :  HENDON— 
DENE-HOLES-HERTFORUSHIRE  COUNTY  RECORDS-ESSEX 
CHURCHES-HYDE  FAMILY— ST.  BENNET'S,  PAUL'S  WHARF 
-THE  KING'S  OLD  BARGEHOUSE-BRUCE  CASTLE,  TOT- 
TENHAM—HOUGHTON  CONQUEST. 

UNIFORM  WITH  BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 
Post  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  COVENTRY. 

By  FREDERICK  W.  WOODHOUSE.      {Ready. 


BOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 

"The  new  series  of  Bohn's  Libraries,  on  which  judicious  bookbuyers  have  long  learned  to  keep  a 
careful  eye. " — A  thenceum. 

Complete  Catalogue  of  nearly  8OO  volumes  will  be  sent  on  application. 


NEW    AND    FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES. 


IN  THE  PEBSS,  2  vols,  small  post  8vo,  5s.  each. 
THE 

POEMS   OF  JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

Edited  by  W.  ERNST  BROWNING. 
READY  SHORTLY. 

MORE'S    UTOPIA. 

ROBINSON'S  Translations  of  the  '  Utopia';  together  with 
Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  More's  Letters  to 

Margaret  Roper  and  others. 
Edited,  \vith  Notes,  by  GEORGE  SAMPSON. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY,  3s.  6d. 

DANTE.    The  Divine  Comedy. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  GARY. 
Pew  Edition  by  MARIE  LOUISE  EGERTON  CASTLE. 


In  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each.      Vol.  I.,  containing  Books  I.-XII. 
READY   IMMEDIATELY. 

THE    ILIAD     OF    HOMER. 

Newly  Translated  into  English    Prose  by 

E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A. 
Head  Master  of  the  King's  School,  Ely. 

NOW  READY,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF^SSCHYLUS. 

A  New  Prose  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text  by 

WALTER  HEADLAM,  Litt.D.,  and 

C.  E.  S.  HEADLAM,  M.A. 

Cheaper  Re-Issue  of  '  V.R.I.'    3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  many  other 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Messrs.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections  of  100  or  50  volumes 
from  these   famous  Libraries,  for  £11  11s.  or  £6  6s.  net  respectively.     The  volumes 
may  be  selected   without  any  restriction  from  the  full   List  of  the   Libraries,  which 
now  include  nearly  800  volumes  in  all  departments  of  literature. 
WRITE    FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS. 


London :    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


Published  Weekl 


Weekly  by  JOHN  C  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  October  23,  1909. 
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FOR 

LITEKAKY     MEN,     GENEKAL     KEADEKS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."  —  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 


No.  305.  OB"]    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1909. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE. 


Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  6d.  post  /ree. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENOH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LTD. 
L  HISTORY     OF     THE     FAN. 

By  G.  WOOLISCROFT  RHEAD,  R.E.  Hon.  A.R.C.A.Lond. 
With  27  Full-Page  Plates  in  Colour,  100  in  Half -Tone,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Dedicated  by  gracious  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  whose  fans  is  reproduced  as  a 

Frontispiece  to  the  Book. 

Super-royal  4to  (13i  by  10|).    Strictly  limited  to  450  numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  England.    4£.  4s.  net. 

OF 


THE   SQUARES   OF  LONDON. 

By  E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Old  Prints. 

Crown  4to,  II.  Is.  net. 

"  We  have  here  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  anecdotes  of  all 
sorts— social  and  political,  grave  and  witty— and  io  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  person  of  note  who 
played  any  part  in  the  London  life  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Chancellor's  miscel- 
laneous gallery.  A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  about 
the  illustrations,  which  are  admirably  reproduced,  the  views 
painted  upon  fans  being  especially  charming." 

Daily  News. 


THE   PRIVATE   PALACES 
LONDON. 

By     E.     BERESFORD     CHANCELLOR, 

Author  of  '  The  Squares  of  London.' 

With  over  40  Illustrations. 

iCrown  4to,  II.  Is.  net. 

"  Mr.  Chancellor's  work,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with 
fine  photographs  of  interiors,  &c.,  and  from  old  prints,  will 
no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  a  large  public."— Times. 

"A  handsome  and  delightful  volume." 

Evening  Standard. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  POLAR  NORTH. 

A  Record  by  KNUD  RASMUSSEN. 

Being  a  presentment  of  the  Life,  Character,  Customs,  Legends,  and  Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Polar 
Eskimos,  collected  during  a  stay  with  them,  together  with  some  actual  experiences  narrated  by  members 
of  the  now  almost  extinct  race  of  the  East  Greenlanders,  and  a  Collection  of  East  Greenlandic  Legends 
and  Fables,  and  also  containing  Sketches  of  Life  among  the  Christianized  West  Greenlanders  of  the 

present  day. 

Compiled  from  the  Danish  Originals,  and  Edited  by  G.  HERRING. 

With  150  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black-and- White  by  COUNT  HARALD  MOLTKE. 

1  vol.  royal  8vo,  II.  Is.  net. 

"  A  fascinating  work.    Mr.  Rasmussen  approaches  his  subject  with  a  peculiar  gift  of  comprehension.    He  is  a  careful 
and  scientific  inquirer,  but  he  is  also  alive  to  the  romance  of  this  ultimate  people,  and  he  has  a  gift  of  vivid  and  memorable 

description.    Count  Harald  Moltke has  provided  a  set  of  drawings  which  seem  to  us  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 

power." — Spectator. 

Illustrated  Autumn  List  sent  post  free  on  application. 


DRYDEN  HOUSE,  GERHARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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ENTLEMAN     would    like    to    hear    from 

Professional  GENEALOGIST  and  RECORD  AGENT  with  view 
to  PARTNERSHIP.  Small  Capital  available.-Apply  Q,.  Box  1633. 
Athenaeum  Press,  13,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.  _ 
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BOOKS    W  ANTED. 

HELPS'S  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  NEW 
WORLD  1867  or  earlier-  CURTIS'S  PRUE  AND  I,  not  later 
*»,,„  i^.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  CELTIC  LITERATURE, 
JSmoMff  andS^WlisTAMILY  ROBINSON,  1846  ,  or  1849 
Edition-  ^ESOP'S  FABLES,  illustrated  by  Tenmel  ;  M1GNETS 
LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

JAMES  CROWDEN, 
38,  Blandford  Square,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
13s.  Qd.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
1  Notes  and  Queries.1 


Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 

Office:    19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C 


A    BARGAIN. 

Published  at  15s.f  now  offered  at  4s.  2d. 
post  free. 

17  Full-Page  Plates,  many  of  scarce  Old  Prints. 

TYBURN     TREE: 

its  History  and  Annals. 
By    ALFRED    MARKS. 

••  The  spot  has  at  last  found  a  writer  to  feel  its  pathos 
and  to  tell  its  story."— Month. 

London : 
H.  J.  GLAISHER   55,  57,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


ATHENAEUM    PRESS.— JOHN    EDWARD 

-£x-  FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Athenaeum,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.,  is 
prepared  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK,  NEWS, 
and  PERIODICAL  PK1NTING.-13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES   is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Ll  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  3d.  for  Six 
Months ;  or  20s.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  B.C. 


BOOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


NOW  READY. 
Crown  4to,  with  8  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

NOTES     BY    THE     WAY. 

With  Memoirs  of 

JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  F.S.A.,  Dramatic  Critic,  and  Editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  1883-1907, 

AND 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH,  F.S.A. 

By  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS, 
Comprising  his  Contributions  with  Additions  to  '  Notes  and  Queries. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 
London,  Adelphi  Terrace.  Leipsic,  Inselstrasse  20. 


1HE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd..  Publishers  and  Printers, 
60.  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  B.C.) 


Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  th*  pen  slips  with  perfect 
reedom.  Sixpence  each.  5s.  pur  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  33.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press.  Ltd..  cannot  ha 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
•bould  be  retained. 
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EWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AND 

PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1839. 

Funds  exceed  32,4002. 

Office :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Patron  • 
The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  KG.  K.T. 

Col.  The  Hon.  HARRY*!?  W*  'liAWSON,  M.A.  J.P. 

Treasurer : 
THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK.  LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.— This  Institution  was  established  in  1839  in  the  City  of 
London,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  late  Alderman  Harmer,  for 
granting  Pensions  and  Temporary  Assistance  to  principals  and 
assistants  engaged  as  vendors  of  Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.-Every  Man  or  Woman  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  Publisher,  Wholesaler,  Retailer,  Employer,  or 
Employed,  is  entitled  to  become  a  Member  of  this  Institution,  and 
enjoy  its  benefits,  upon  payment  of  Five  Shillings  annually,  or  Three 
Guineas  for  life,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Newspapers,  and  such  Members  who  thus  contribute  secure  priority 
of  consideration  in  the  event  of  their  needing  aid  from  the  Institution. 

PENSIONS.— The  Annuitants  now  number  Thirty-six,  the  Men 
receiving  251.  and  the  Women  201.  per  annum  each. 

The  "Royal  Victoria  Pension  Fund,"  commemorating  the  great 
advantages  the  News  Trade  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  provides  201.  a  year  each  for  Six  Widows  of 
Newsvendors. 

The  "Francis  Fund"  provides  Pensions  for  One  Man,  26Z.,  and  One 
Woman,  201.,  and  was  specially  subscribed  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Francis,  who  died  on  April  6, 1882,  and  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Publisher  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  part 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
various  then  existing  "Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  and  was  for  very  many 
years  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  Institution. 

The  "  Horace  Marshall  Pension  Fund  "  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Horace  Brooks  Marshall.  The  employes  of  that  firm  have  primary 


right  of  election  to  its  benefits. 
The  "Herbert  Llov 


jyd  Pension  Fund"  provides  251.  per  annum  for 

one  m»n,  in  perpetual  and  grateful  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd, 
who  died  May  12, 1899. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rules  governing  election  to  all  Pensions 
are,  that  each  Candidate  shall  have  been  (1)  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  not  less  than  ten  years  preceding  application ;  (2)  not  lesa 
than  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  (3)  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Newspapers  for  at 
lea*t  tenyears. 

RELIEF.— Temporary  relief  is  given  in  cases  of  distress,  not  only 
to  Members  of  the  Institution,  but  to  Newsvendors  or  their  servants 
who  may  be  recommended  for  assistance  by  Members  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Inquiry  is  made  in  such  cases  by  Visiting  Committees,  and 
relief  is  awarded  in  ccordance  with  the  merits  and  requirements  of 
each  case.  W.  WILKIE  JONES,  Secretary. 
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OILES  AND   CHRISTOPHER    ALLEYN 
OF  HOLYWELL.  ;. 

THE  name  of  Giles  Alleyn  has  acquired 
a  fictitious  interest  because  he  let  on 
13  April,  1576,  to  James  Burbage,  the 
ground  on  which  to  build  his  "  Theatre," 
and  because  he  resented  so  bitterly  Cuth- 
bert  Burbage' s  action  in  carrying  it  away. 
Seeing  that  he  affected  "  The  Theatre " 
so  much,  I  worked  out  some  points  in  his 
biography,  that  I  might  better  understand 
the  man  with  whom  Burbage  had  to  deal. 
Other  students  of  the  period  may  also  find 
some  interest  in  the  details. 

The  Visitations  of  Essex  in  1612  and  1634 
disagree  somewhat  concerning  his  family, 
and  neither  seems  to  be  quite  correct. 
Richard  Alleyn  of  Thakstead,  Essex,  had  a 
wife  Agnes  and  three  sons — John,  a  second 
unmarried — and  Christopher.  John  became 
a  knight  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  coheir  of  Giles  Leigh 
of  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey  ;  Christopher 
Alleyn  married  her  sister  and  coheir  Agnes. 


The  Visitation  says  that  Christopher's  sons 
were  Giles,  Anthony,  and  Raffe  ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  a  case  given  below  that  this 
is  an  error.  Agnes  Leigh  evidently  brought 
to  her  husband  Leigh  Court  in  Kent  and 
other  lands.  Christopher  seems  to  have 
been  "  something  in  the  City,"  for  he  was 
fined  for  not  holding  the  office  of  alderman. 
His  chief  purchase  was  the  manor  of  Holy- 
well,  its  capital  mansion,  edifices,  and 
lands.  (See  Exchequer  Bills  and  Answers, 
Elizabeth,  No.  369.)  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
seised  of  the  disused  monastery  of  Holywell, 
and  granted  it  to  Henry  Webbe,  Esq., 
gentleman,  Porter  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Tower  of  London,  for  the  sum  of  136?.,  on 
23  Sept.,  36  Henry  VIII. 

This  Henry  Webbe,  in  consideration  of  a 
marriage  to  be  solemnized  between  Sir 
George  (then  Mr.)  Peckham,  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  Peckham,  and  Susan  Webbe, 
promised  that  he  would  appoint  trustees 
to  hold  the  manor  for  the  benefit  of  Henry 
Webbe  himself  while  he  lived,  and  on  his 
death  it  should  pass  to  the  said  George  and 
Susan  and  their  heirs,  by  a  certain  deed 
dated  the  last  of  February,  6  Edward  VI. 
Thomas  Mynd  and  Francis  Darell,  gentle- 
men, were  the  trustees  appointed. 

When  the  property  came  to  George  and 
Susan  Peckham,  they  passed  it,  by  a  deed 
dated  6  Aug.,  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  to 
Christopher  Bumpstead,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  for  533?.  6s.  Sd.  ;  but  on  the 
1st  of  November  of  the  same  year  he,  by 
deed  indented  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  sold  it  for  the  consideration  of 
600?.,  to  Christopher  Allen  and  Giles  Allen, 
and  they  were  seised  of  it  as  by  fee.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  early  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Giles,  the  surviving  purchaser,  entered 
into  the  full  estate.  In  the  Subsidy  Roll 
142/193  for  Middlesex,  12  Jan.,  5  Eliz. 
(1563),  I  find  entered  :  "  Shorediche.  Land. 
Giles  Allen,  gen.,  67?.  ;  assessed  8?.  16*.  8cZ." 
He  was  by  far  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  general  opinion,  there- 
fore (based  upon  the  way  that  the  name 
of  his  wife  was  used  in  the  Theatre  litigation), 
that  the  property  had  come  to  Giles  Alleyn 
through  his  wife,  is  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
The  use  of  her  name  in  every  document  and 
lawsuit  must  only  have  become  necessary 
under  terms  of  some  settlement  when  he 
married  Sara,  daughter  of  John  Skory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford.  This  was  some  time  after  his 
succession,  as  his  eldest  son  Samuel  was  born 
in  1566.  Giles  Alleyn  was  of  a  litigious 
disposition.  His  first  suit  began  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 
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Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
Visitation,  Christopher  Alleyn  had,  appa- 
rently in  rather  strange  circumstances, 
married  again,  late  in  life,  a  certain  Dorothy 
Crooke,  who,  after  his  death,  married  Roger 
Manwood.  With  Holywell  secured  to  Giles, 
Christopher  looked  out  for  some  property 
he  might  leave  to  his  wife.  He  went  to  the 
town  of  Colbrook,  to  settle  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Windsor  about  some  land  near  there,  for 
which  he  paid  over  200Z.,  and  told  Mr. 
Windsor  the  property  would  be  secured  to 
his  wife.  Giles  Allen  contested  something 
in  this  settlement  in  a  Star  Chamber  case, 
of  which  the  complaint  and  answer  are  lost. 
One  set  of  depositions  appears  as  the  first 
Star  Chamber  case  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  vol.  i. 
Bundle  I.  No.  1,  25  June,  3  Eliz.  Another 
set  of  depositions  I  found  to  belong  to  the 
same  case  in  the  Star  Chamber  Proceedings, 
Add.  A  17/4,  7  May,  3  Eliz.  Allen  had 
gone  to  stay  at  "  the  Swan,"  Colbrook ; 
Windsor  to  "  The  George  Inn,"  and  there 
Allen  went  to  pay  over  the  money  in  the 
presence  of  Edmund  Dickenson,  John  Wood, 
Richard  and  William  Allen  of  Colbrook, 
and  others.  The  coins  were  chiefly  Spanish 
money.  Written  papers  were  handed  over, 
but  there  were  no  signatures.  Allen  had 
to  go  through  things  first  with  Mr.  Haddon. 

In  the  more  interesting  depositions  of 
20  June,  Robert  Saunders,  innholder  of 
Shoreditch,  deposed  that  he  had  been 
servant  with  Mr.  Christopher  Allen  (father 
to  Giles)  till  he  died.  He  was  present  when 
he  married  Dorothy  Crooke  "  on  Monday 
in  Easter  last  was  six  years,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Faith,  London."  Allen  did  not  ride 
out  of  London  to  Colebrook  or  anywhere 
else  between  the  day  of  his  marriage  and 
midsummer.  He  was  the  only  servant, 
and  used  to  fetch  his  master's  horse  when 
he  wanted  it  from  Littlebury  in  Essex, 
where  they  pastured.  Allen  may  have 
walked  on  foot  to  Islington  or  Newington, 
but  he  never  rode  a  horse  till  he  went  to 
"  Calice "  at  midsummer,  and  Saunders 
only  attended  him  as  far  as  Gravesend, 
where  he  took  ship  to  "  Calice."  Chris- 
topher did  not  make  any  great  business  of 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  but  he  made  a 
great  and  solemn  dinner  on  the  Sunday 
following,  when  divers  worshipful  men 
and  women  came,  whom  Saunders  himself 
had  bid  to  dinner. 

Two  former  maidservants  supported  the 
man's  testimony.  Christopher  Alleyn  had 
married  Dorothy  Crooke  on  Easter  Monday 
six  years  ago,  in  a  chamber  of  his  house  in 
Paternoster  Row  in  the  parish  of  St.  Faith. 


To  the  great  Sunday  feast  came  Sir  Harry 
Hubblethorne  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Argall  and 
his  wife,  and  the  chief  parishioners.  One  of 
the  interrogatories  was  :  "  Did  Roger  Man- 
wood,  husband  of  the  said  Dorothy,  receive 
dower  out  of  Colbrook  by  the  arbitrament 
of  Mr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  No  well  ?  "  The  case 
shows,  therefore,  that  by  this  date  Chris- 
topher was  dead,  and  his  wife  married  again. 
No  decision  is  found. 

Giles  Alleyn,  besides  other  smaller  cases, 
brought  a  pitiful  complaint  before  the 
Court  of  Requests,  18  (?)  Eliz.,  93/14.  He 
said  that,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
before,  he  had  been  seised  in  the  manor  of 
East  Leigh,  alias  Leigh  Court,  in  Kent,  and 
he  bargained  and  conveyed  it  to  one  Edward 
Blackwell,  and  bound  himself  by  a  heavy 
bond  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions.  Blackwell 
died,  and  it  came  to  his  son  William  Black- 
well.  Meanwhile,  "  by  colour  that  it  was 
gavelkind  land,  and  partitive  among  the 
male  heirs  of  the  said  Agnes  Allen  deceased," 
his  brothers  George,  John,  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  "  intending  to  defraud  and  beguile 
your  subject,"  agreed  that  Edward  and 
John  should  privily  enfeoff  George  of  their 
shares,  and  George  sued  for  a  writ  of  par- 
tition, and  afterwards  offered  to  release  their 
shares  to  William  Blackwell  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Blackwell  therefore  sued  Alleyn 
for  his  bond  against  breach  of  covenant,  and 
Giles  was  about  to  lose  on  both  sides  and 

Spayed  for  help.  The  result  is  not  given, 
ut  it  is  of  some  interest  to  us  to  remember 
that  it  was  while  he  was  being  worried  by 
the  late  and  unexpected  action  of  his 
brothers  that  he  let  part  of  the  Holywell 
property  to  James  Burbage,  knowing  it 
was  to  be  the  site  of  a  theatre.  See  my 

faper  '  Burbage' s  Theatre,'  Fortnightly,  July, 
909.  Possibly  the  disturbances  there  made 
him  migrate  to  Essex.  He  was  seised  in 
fee  of  the  manor  of  Haseley  by  deed  dated 
1  May,  23  Eliz.  (1581).  See  Inq.  P.M. 
His  residence  there  is  referred  to  in  the  later 
Theatre  litigation. 

Giles  Allen  of  Haseley  in  the  county  of 
Essex  pitifully  complained  in  Chancery 
that  his  father  Christopher  Alleyn,  Esq., 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  being  seised  by  the  right 
of  Agnes  in  the  manors  of  Olyves  and 
Garnetts  in  Rottyng  Margetts  in  co.  Essex, 
had  in  33  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years  to  John  Wale  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife.  During  this  lease  his  parents  died, 
the  manors  descended  to  him,  and  he  let 
them  for  a  second  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
during  which  term  his  tenants  died,  and  their 
sons  William  and  John  Wale  succeeded. 
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These  refused  to  hand  over  the  Court  Rolls, 
surveys,  terriers,  and  evidences,  though 
often  required.  He  prays  for  a  subpoena 
against  them  (Chanc.  Proc.  Series  II. 
Bundle  291,  No.  8,  30  Jan.,  1594). 

So  Giles  Alleyn,  armiger,  had  a  good  many 
experiences  in  the  law  courts  to  sharpen  his 
wits  in  his  dealings  with  the  Burbages.  He 
was  evidently  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
full  of  suggestions  for  the  dramatic  poet 
who  observed  all  things,  pompous,  jealous 
of  his  own  rights  and  dignity,  sharp  in 
practice  with  others,  choleric  in  temper, 
and  hasty  in  action.  His  indignation  at 
being  outwitted  by  the  Burbages,  whom  he 
had  tried  to  outwit,  knew  no  bounds.  The 
story  of  his  illegal  actions,  calumnious 
charges,  and  frantic  impatience  I  have 
elaborated  elsewhere.  He  had  several  other 
suits  when  he  was  done  with  the  Burbages. 

The  Baconians  often  ask,  "  Where  did 
Shakespeare  learn  his  law  ? "  I  have 
attempted  to  answer  in  three  chapters  : 
1st,  '  Shakespeare's  Aunts  and  Snitterfield,' 
Athenceum,  24  July  and  14  Aug,  1909  ; 
2nd,  *  The  Burbages  and  the  Transportation 
of  the  Theatre,'  Athenceum  of  the  16th  inst. 
The  third,  '  Shakespeare's  Lawsuits,'  I  am 
preparing. 

Giles  Alleyn  died  at  Haseley  27  March, 
1608.  His  Inq.  P.M.  taken  at  Brentwood, 
16  July,  6  James  I.,  1608,  is  entered  as 
Inq.  P.M.  7  James  I.,  Part  I.  No.  163.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters — Samuel, 
Isaac,  "Rebecka,"  Mary,  Anne.  His  wife 
Sara  survived  him  and  could  claim  Holywell. 
His  eldest  son  and  heir  Samuel  was  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  C.  C.  STOPES. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  AND  CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL. 

(Concluded  from  p.  303. ) 

IT  is  now  time  to  come  to  grips  with 
Nichols  and  try  to  dicover  what  justifica- 
tion he  had  for  the  statement  in  his  '  Literary 
Anecdotes.'  The  '  Anecdotes,'  as  is  well 
known,  were  an  expansion  of  Nichols's  own 
'  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer,'  issued  in 
one  volume  in  1782.  The  account  of 
Richardson  in  that  work  opens  thus  (p.  156)  : 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  who  was  born  in 
1689,  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages  but  what  a  common  school-education 
afforded  ;  his  mind,  like  that  of  Shakspeare, 
being  much  more  enriched  bv  nature  and  observa- 
tion." 

It  will  be  immediately  noticed  that  this 
sentence  is  almost  identical  with  that 
already  quoted  from  the  '  Anecdotes,' 


with  the  exception  that  in  the  later  work 
the  words  "  a  common  school-education  'r 
have  been  replaced  by  "  an  education  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Christ's  Hospital."  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  in  1782  Nichols  had 
no  suspicion  of  Richardson's  being  an 
"  Old  Blue,"  and  that  the  idea  must^have 
taken  root  in  his  brain  at  some  later  date. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises,  From  what 
source  did  Nichols  derive  his  information  ? 

A  satisfactory  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November, 
1783  (part  ii.  pp.  924-5),  appeared  a  short 
article  on  Samuel  Richardson,  in  which, 
we  read  : — 

"  Mr.  Richardson  having  not  had  the  advantage- 
of  a  complete  education  (as  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  his  father  [foot-note.  A  farmer 
in  Derbyshire]  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  it 
[foot-note.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital], 
Dr.  Young,  to  whom  he  was  recounting  the 
various  difficulties  he  had  passed  through,  asking; 
him,  '  How  he  came  to  be  an  author  ?  '  He- 
answered,"  &c. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foot- 
note to  this  article  is  the  source  from  which 
Nichols  derived  his  information.  So  that 
now  we  must  inquire,  Is  the  evidence  of 
this  foot-note  of  any  value  ? 

Here,  again,  fortune  favours  us,  and  sup- 
plies us  with  the  weightiest  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  could  have  been  obtained 
at  that  date.  In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  the  following  year,  1784,  was  inserted 
the  following  short,  but  conclusive  letter 
(part  ii.  p.  488)  : — 

July  13. 

MR.  URBAN, 

The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson  observing  in  your  Magazine  for 
November  last,  p.  924,  that  you  have,  by  mis- 
information, been  led  into  an  error  respecting 
that  gentleman's  birth  and  education,  think  it 
necessary  (for  the  present)  only  to  say,  that  though 
he  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  his  family  were  not 
originally  of  that  county  ;  that  his  father  was 
not  a  farmer  ;  and  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  a 
private  grammar-school  education  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  the  church. 

Your  early  insertion  of  this  will  much  oblige 
Yours,  &c., 

M.  B. 

That  this  letter  was  written  by  Richard- 
son's daughter  Martha,  wife  of  Edward 
Bridgen,  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Thus  the 
whole  evidence  for  Richardson's  having  been 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  foot-note  which  his  own 
daughter  emphatically  contradicted.  The 
other  foot-note  immediately  adjoining  it, 
which  describes  the  novelist's  father  as  a 
*'  farmer,"  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  its 
value,  for  Samuel  Richardson  the  elder  is 
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well  known  to  have  been  a  joiner.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  Richardson's 
daughter  Martha  (or  Patty)  who  acted  as 
her  father's  amanuensis  during  his  later 
years  :  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
intelligence  who  "  is  said  to  have  written 
with  great  judgment,  refined  sentiment,  and 
in  a  style  remarkably  elegant  and  correct." 

Even  if  we  discard  all  this  evidence,  we  still 
have  Richardson's  own  statement  ('Corre- 
spondence,' ed.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ]804,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii)  that  his  father  intended  him  for 
the  Church,  but  that,  not  being  able  to 
support  him 

"  as  genteely  as  he  wished  in  an  education  proper 
for  the  function,  he  left  me  to  choose,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  a  business  ;  having  been  able 
to  give  me  only  common  school-learning." 

This  does  not  suggest  an  education  in  any 
of  the  Schools  of  Christ's  Hospital  ;  and 
it'is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  had  he  had 
the  advantage  of  such  an  education,  he 
would  have  been  at  elaborate  pains  to 
conceal  what  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
cause  for  pride.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  could 
succeed  in  keeping  from  his  family  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school  near 
to  where  they  lived,  as  he  could  scarcely 
:seal  the  mouths  of  his  old  schoolfellows  as 
well  as  of  his  relatives.  Then,  again, 
M?e  have  his  son-in-law's  statement,  already 
quoted,  that  Richardson  "  was  never  sent 
to  a  more  respectable  seminary  "  than  "  a 
private  grammar  school "  in  the  county 
of  his  birth. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  correspondents  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  who  can  bring  forward  fresh 
evidence  on  the  subject ;  but,  if  not,  I  think 
that  the  statements  as  to  Richardson's 
being  an  "  Old  Blue  "  had  better  be  relegated 
to  oblivion.  ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 


PARRY    AND    PERRY    FAMILIES. 

IN  connexion  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
Halley  family  of  London  and  Greenwich 
(circa  1739,  1750,  1772),  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  learn  something  about  the 
ancestry  of  Sybilla  Parry  and  her  sister 
Sarah  Parry,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  their  grandmother  Mrs.  Sybilla  Halley, 
widow,  of  East  Greenwich  (proved  13  Nov., 
1772,  P.C.C.  reg.  Taverner,  fo.  406).  At 
that  time  Sarah  Parry  was  under  age. 
Whether  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sybilla 
Halley  (by  a  previous  marriage  ?)  was  a 
parent  of  the  two  Parry  children  has  not  yet 
•been  ascertained  ;  but  as  they  were  living 


with  their  grandmother  when  she  died  in 
1772,  it  seems  probable  that  their  descent 
from  her  was  maternal  rather  than  paternal. 
This  is  the  natural  inference.  Mrs.  Sybilla 
Halley's  (?  second)  husband  was  Edmond 
Halley,  jun.,  surgeon  R.N.,  who  died  circa 
1740,  apparently  without  a  male  heir,  and 
perhaps  childless. 

Documentary  evidence  has  already  been 
presented  to  prove  relationship  between  the 
Halley  and  Pyke  families,  circa  1698-1718. 
It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  note  to  find  any 
connexion  between  the  Pyke  and  Parry  or 
Perry  families. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  one  John 
Parry  was  a  witness  to  the  will  of  James 
Pyke  of  Upper  Moorfield,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  (dated  18  July, 
1750  ;  proved  21  June,  1751  ;  P.C.C., 
reg.  Busby,  fo.  186).  See  The  Genealogist, 
new  series,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  288  (April,  1908). 

Isaac  Pyke,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich,  in  his 
will  (proved  1739,  P.C.C.,  reg.  Henchman, 
fo.  87)  mentions  his  brother  John  Pery. 
He  also  twice  mentions  Dr.  Edmond  Halley, 
the  astronomer,  who  was  the  father  of 
Surgeon  Halley,  husband  of  Mrs.  Sybilla 
Halley.  Among  the  marriage  licences  in  the 
Faculty  Office,  Doctors'  Commons,  is  that 
of  Isaac  Pyke  and  Anne  Perry,  27  Feb., 
1713/14. 

In  a  coat  of  arms  ascribed  to  "  Pyke- 
Buffar,"  of  Greenwich,  is  a  martlet,  which, 
as  the  present  writer  is  informed,  was  often 
added  to  a  coat  of  arms  as  a  mark  of  cadency 
of  the  fourth  son.  This  fact  adds  a  little 
colour  to  the  theory  that  the  father  of  Isaac 
Pyke,  Esq.,  may  have  been  the  fourth  son 
of  Richard  Pyke,  sen.,  poulterer  (fl.  1674), 
and  therefore  a  brother  of  John  Pyke  and 
of  Richard  Pyke,  jun.,  whose  daughter 
married  (?  circa  1690)  Francis  Halley,  sen., 
a  first  cousin  of  the  astronomer.  This  would 
have  made  Isaac  Pyke,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Francis  Halley,  sen.  (cf.  10  S.  viii.  44). 

The  will  of  William  Pyke  of  the  Charter- 
house mentions  Mary  Parry,  wife  of  Thomas 
Parry,  as  his  executrix  (proved  1771,  reg. 
Trevor,  fo.  315). 

Michael  Pyke  of  Cranley,  Surrey,  clerk, 
refers  to  his  daughter  Dorothy  Pery,  wife 
of  Capt.  William  Pery,  of  Thorpe,  Surrey 
(proved  1680,  P.C.C.,  reg.  Cottle,  fo.  120). 

"  John  Parry,  of  H.M.S.  Achille  [sic], 
gent.,  21,  b.,  and  Ann  Miall,  of  Portsea, 
21,  sp.,  at  P.,  23  Jan.,  1800."  Cf.  '  Allega- 
tions for  Marriage  Licences  in  Hampshire, 
in  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  95  (Harl.  Soc.  Publications, 
vol.  xxxvi.  1893). 
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"  Robert  Parrey,  of  Portsea,  gent.,  21, 
b.,  and  Ann  Bremer,  of  Bath,  co.  Somerset, 
21,  sp.  ;  at  P.,  22  Aj)l.,  1803  "  (ibid.). 

Edmond  Halley,  jun.,  surgeon  R.N.,  was 
landed,  dead  or  alive,  at  Portsmouth, 
7  Feb.,  1740  (cf.  10  S.  ii.  224)  ;  but  his 
burial-place  has  not  been  found.  There  is  no 
entry  of  his  interment  in  the  parish  of 
Portsea. 

"The  will  of  Isaac  Parry  of  Deptford  (reg.  Simp- 
son, fo.  110)  was  proved  1764.  It  did  notappear 

to  be  relevant.     The  will  of  Mary  Parry  of  Kent 
(reg.  Bogg,  fo.  392)  is  probably  that  of  the  widow  of 

Isaac  above  mentioned The  administration  of 

John  Parry  of  Kent  is  indexed  in  register  Bogg 
(1769)." 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Beevor, 
M.A.,  of  St.  Albans,  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Brad- 
ford, of  Buckhurst  Hill,  for  most  of  the  above 
data.  Further  facts  would  be  gratefully 
received.  EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

1,  Park  Row,  Chicago., 


BEN  JONSON  AND  SUCKLING. — There  is  in 
Suckling's  unfinished  play  '  The  Sad  One ' 
a  character  Signior,  Multecarni  the  poet, 
intended,  I  submit,  to  represent  Ben  Jonson. 
Apart  from  the  name,  suggestive  of  Jonson's 
unwieldy  bulk,  I  think  conclusive  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  dialogue  in 
Act  V.  sc.  i.  : — 

DroL  A  rare  masque,  no  doubt,  who  contrivd  it  ? 
Lep.  Marry,  he  that  says  'tis  good,  howsoe'r  he 
has  made  it, 

Signior  Multecarni. 
DroL  Who,  the  poet-laureate  ? 
Lep.  The  same. 
DroL  O,  then  'twere  blasphemy  to  speak  against 

it. 

What,  are  we  full  of  Cupids  ? 
Do  we  sail  upon  the  vast,  and  re-sail, 
And  fetch  the  masque  from  the  clouds  ? 
Lep.  Away,  critic,  thou  never  understoodst  him. 
DroL  Troth,  I  confess  it ;  but  my  comfort  is 
Others  are  troubled  with  the  same  disease, 
'Tis  epidemical,  Lepido,  take 't  upon  my  word. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  refers 
to  '  Cynthia's  Revels,'  and  particularly  to 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  Epilogue  : — 

I  'le  only  speak,  what  I  have  heard  him  say, 
By  ( )  'tis  good,  and  if  you  like 't  you  may. 


G.  THOBN-DBUBY. 


GAKRETT 


AND  GERALD  :  THEOBALD. — 
The  following  is  from  Bardsley,  '  Dictionary 
of  Surnames,'  under  Garrard  : — 

"  In  Ireland  Gerard  and  Gerald  have  become 
confused,  and  Fitz-Garrett  and  Fitz-Gerald  are 
said  to  be  representatives  of  the  same  name  and 
family.  It  is  possible  the  same  confusion  existed 
in  England." 

He    looks    upon    Garrett    as    representing 
Gerard,  but,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Ireland  is 


concerned,  the  evidence  points  the  other 
way.  The  Gaelic  equivalent  of  Garrett  is 
Gearroid.  The  termination  -old,  which 
retains  the  stress,  is  French  -and,  and  can 
stand  only  for  original  -aid.  It  appears  from 
this  that  Fitz-Garrett  and  Fitz-Gerald 
really  are  the  same  name. 

There  is  another  common  Gaelic  Christian 
name  with  the  same  ending,  viz.  Tioboid, 
and  this  is  historically  descended  from 
Tibbald  or  Theobald,  "prince  of  cats." 
This  is  now  forgotten,  and  Tioboid  is  trans- 
lated into  English  as  Toby  ! 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

THE  NAPIEBS  AND  COL.  RICHARD  HOE, 
PBINTING -MACHINE  MAKERS. — The  death  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  which  I  see  referred  to  in 
The  Athenaeum  of  25  September,  reminds 
me  of  another  eminent  maker  of  printing 
machines,  the  late  David  Napier,  who  carried 
on  business  for  a  great  number  of  years  in 
Vine  Street,  Lambeth.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  notice  of  Napier's  career  has  ever 
appeared.  That  he  does  not  find  a  place 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
is,  I  feel,  a  great  omission.  This  much  I 
can  say  about  him  in  connexion  with  a  pre- 
decessor of  Robert  Hoe. 

A  gentleman  called  on  Napier,  and  got 
into  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  printing  machinery,  and  obtained  so 
much  information  that  on  leaving  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  Napier  that,  whilst  he 
was  exceedingly  obliged  for  the  particulars 
furnished,  he  was  of  opinion  that  had  he 
known  who  his  interviewer  was,  he  would 
not  have  been  nearly  so  communicative. 
"  Well,  who  might  you  be  ?  "  said  Napier. 
"I  am  Col.  Hoe  of  New  York,"  said  the 
visitor.  "  Oh,  indeed,"  replied  Napier. 
"  that  does  not  matter.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  answer  as  many  more  questions  as  you 
desire  to  put." 

There  was  a  notable  sequel  to  this  inter- 
view. Some  time  after  there  appeared  in 
The  Mechanics'  Magazine  a  woodcut  of  the 
Colonel's  fast  printing  machine,  but  there 
were  some  features  in  it  of  so  peculiar  [;  a 
character  that  Napier's  son,  the  late  James 
M.  Napier  (a  man,  by  the  way,  who^also 
deserves  inclusion  in  the  'D.N.B.'),  addressed 
to  the  editor  a  letter  of  protest,  in  which  he 
took  the  worthy  Colonel  to  task  in  no^hesi- 
tating  way.  I  have  seen  both  woodcut  and 
letter,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  one 
could  inform  me  in  what  numbers  of  t  he- 
periodical  named  they  are  to  be  found. 

Napier  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  perfecting 
machine  without  tapes  "  ;  and  J.  M.  Napier 
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patented  a  platen  machine  on  which  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  printed  after 
the  abolition  of  the  old  copperplate  printing 
press  in  that  establishment.  Col.  Hoe,  as  is 
known,  made  a  printing  machine  for  The 
Times.  Napier  had  offered  to  make  a  fast 
printing  machine  if  The  Times  would  take 
half  the  risk,  but  the  proposal  was  declined. 

W.  P.  CA. 

'  THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM  '  :  "  LAPP'D 
IN  LEAD." — In  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim,' 
xxi.,  are  the  lines 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead. 
The  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  lap,  v.  2,  3,  explains  the 
phrase  as  meaning  "  to  place  in  a  leaden 
coffin."  But  lapp'd  means  "  wrapp'd," 
not  "  encased."  The  expression  seems  to 
be  explained  by  the  practice  of  wrapping 
bodies  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  which  was  then 
soldered  at  the  head  and  feet.  A  friend 
who  was  recently  in  the  vestry  of  West- 
minster Abbey  tells  me  that  he  saw  there 
some  drawings  representing  the  remains 
of  certain  royal  personages  which  were 
discovered  some  years  ago  thus  enwrapped. 

W.  A.  C. 
[See  under  '  James  IV.  of  Scotland,'  ante,  p.  316.] 

ADDISON  AND  DEATH. — Any  remark  of 
Addison  is  worthy  of  preservation,  par- 
ticularly on  death.  "  He  taught  us  how  to 

live and  taught  us  how  to  die."  Dr. 

Edward  Young,  the  poet,  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  from  Welwyn  on 
20  Nov.,  1760,  says:— 

"  More  than  once  I  have  heard  the  famous  Mr 
Addison  say  that  it  was  much  his  wish— if  it  so 
pleased  God — to  die  in  the  Summer,  because  then 
walking  abroad,  he  frequently  contemplated  the 
works  ot  God,  which  gave  such  a  serious  turn  and 
awful  composure  to  the  mind  as  best  qualified  it  to 
enter  the  Divine  presence."—4  Calendar  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Marquess  of  Bath  at  Longleat,'  vol.  i.,  1904 
(Hist.  MSS.  Commission),  p.  325. 

W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

VANESSA'S  BURIAL-PLACE. — In '  Celbridge' 
«ome  Notes  on  its  Past  History,'  by  the  Rev/ 
C.  J.  Graham,  reprinted  from  the  Journa} 
of  the  County  of  Kildare  Archseologica 
Society,  there  occurs  the  following  : — 

"But  where  was  Vanessa  buried?  That  is  a 
problem  which  antiquarians  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  solve." 

This  passage  was  written  some  thirteen  years 
-ago  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  or 
anywhere  else  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
the  date  and  place  of  her  burial  have  been 
recently  ^discovered.  On  the  occasion  of  a 


visit  to  Dublin  last  year  I  was  shown  by  a 
most  polite  official  in  the  Probate  Court, 
among  other  interesting  documents  con- 
nected with  Swift,  an  entry  in  the  Register 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  showing 
that  Vanessa  was  buried  there. 

ALEX.  LEEPER. 
Trinity  College,  Melbourne. 

SCOTT'S  MANNERS.  —  When  William 
Fowler,  the  Lincolnshire  antiquary  and 
engraver,  was  in  Scotland  in  December, 
1821,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  children  : — 

"  Give  my  duty  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  let 
them  know  that  I  have  never  been  so  pleased  since 
I  travelled,  as  I  was  in  waiting  upon  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  and 
his  Lady  by  his  own  particular  request,  and  never 
was  any  one  more  kindly  received.  His  manners 
and  most  graceful  and  surprisingly  agreeable  ad- 
dress surpass  all  I  ever  met  with.  Sir  Walter  was 
highly  gratified  with  what  I  have  done,  and  says  he 
has  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  so  beautiful.  He  has 
subscribed  to  all  I  have  published  and  all  I  ever 
may."*— 'The  Correspondence  of  William  Fowler 
of  Winterton,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,'  edited  by 
his  grandson,  Joseph  Thomas  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
F.S.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Durham,  1907,  p.  422 
(privately  printed). 

That  Scott's  manners  were  kindly  is 
generally  known ;  that  they  were  distin- 
guished by  unusual  grace  is  perhaps  not 
so  well  understood.  The  Lincolnshire  anti- 
quary would,  however,  be  a  good  judge,  for 
he  had  come  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  from  the  royal  family 
downwards.  M.  P. 

"  MORTE." — In  a  list  of  "  Concealed 
Lands,"  &c.,  of  7  Eliz.,  1564-5  (Exchequer 
Special  Commission,  641),  I  note  the  follow- 
ing instances  of  the  term  "  morte,"  which 
I  take  to  represent  the  Latin  Mortuali 
i.e.,  funeral  or  commemorative  dirges,  for 
which  remuneration  was  provided  by  be- 
quests of  rents,  &c.  : — 

"Hundred  of  North  Tau ton  :— Item,  there  is 
within  the  p'ish  of  Eggeford  one  pece  of  ground 
called  moarte  parke,  containing  v  acres,  and  is 
worth  by  the  yeare  xs.,  and  was  geven  to  the  main- 
tenance of  one  lampte  with  morte  ;  the  profits 
thereof  one  John  Coaplestonne,  Esq.,  hath  taken 
this  xxti  yeares  or  thereabouts. 

"  Item,  there  is  within  the  p'ishe  of  Chawly  one 
pece  of  ground  contayning  iij  acres,  called  morte 
parke,  geven  to  maintayne  a  lampte  with  morte, 
and  is  worth  by  the  yeare  xs." 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

TENNYSON  AND  TERENCE.  (See  9  S.  vii. 
125  ;  x.  285  ;  xi.  336,  511.)— The  late  MR. 
E.  YARDLEY,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  the 
connexion  between  Mrs.  Marwood's  speech 


*  The  reference  is  to  the  writer's  engravings. 
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in  Congreve's  '  Way  of  the  World,'    "  'Tis 
better  to  be  left  than  never  to  have  been 
lov'd,"  and  Tennyson's  now  familiar  lines  ; 
but  MB.   BAYNE  also  called  attention  to  a 
similar  correspondence  of  thought  in  one  of 
the   stanzas    of    Burns's    address    to    Jessie 
Lewars.     Compare,   however,   the  following 
passage  from  the  '  Eunuchus  '   of  Terence, 
vv.    638-41,    where   the   language,    if   more 
homely,   is  certainly  less  melancholy  than 
in  the  verse  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate  : — 
Nil  est,  quid  ?   nil  ?  si  non  tangendi  copia'st, 
Eho  ne  videndi  quidem  erit  ?   si  illud  non  licet, 
Saltern  hoc  licebit,  eerie  extrema  linea 
Aware  hand  nil  est. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  Tenny- 
son here  was  in  the  least  indebted  to  the 
Roman  dramatist.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

LONDON  PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  :  THEIR 
COST. — There  have  been  many  articles  and 
notes  on  these  monuments  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ;  but 
their  cost  has  not,  I  think,  been  dealt  with. 
In  1841  there  was  apparently  an  official 
*  Return '  of  the  number  of  monuments 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's,  at  the  public  expense,  from  1750 
to  1840.  I  have  not  seen  the  Return,  which 
was  presumably  printed,  but  the  following, 
extract  from  The  Art  Union  of  December, 
1841,  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose 
honour  these  monuments  were  erected,  and 
the  sums  paid  for  each,  with  the  aggregate 
total : — 

"  Westminster  A  bbey.—  General  Wolfe,  3,000?.  5 
Lord  Chatham,  6,000?.  ;  Lord  Robert  Manners,  Capt- 
Bayne,  and  Capt.  Blair,  4,000?.  ;  Capt.  Montague, 
3,675?.  ;  Capt.  Harvey  and  Capt.  Hutt,  3,150?.  ; 
William  Pitt,  6,300?.  ;  Spencer  Perceval,  5,2501." 

"St.  Paul's.— Lord  Rodney,  6,300?.  ;  General 
LordHeathfield,  2,100?. ;  Earl  Howe,  6,300?. ;  Major- 
General  Dundas,  3,150?.  ;  Capt.  Faulkner,  R.N., 
4,200?. ;  Earl  St.  Vincent,  2,100/.  ;  Lord  Duncan, 
2,100?.  ;  Capt.  Burgess,  R.N.,  5,250?.  ;  Capt.  West- 
cott,  R.N.,  4,200?.  ;  Capts.  Moss  and  Rivers,  R.N., 
4,200?.;  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  6,300?.;  Lord 
Nelson,  6,300*.  ;  Lord  Collingwood,  4,200?. ;  Capt. 
Cooke,  R.N.,  1,575?.;  Capt.  Duff,  R.N.,  1,575?.; 
Capt.  Hardinge,  R.N.,  1,575?.;  Major-Generals 
Mackenzie  and  Langworth,  2,100?. :  Lieut.-General 
Sir  John  Moore,  4,200?. ;  Marquis  Cornwallis,  6,300?.; 
Major-General  Houghton,  1,575?.  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
William  Myers,  1,575?.  ;  Major-General  Bowes, 
1,575?.  ;  Major-General  Le  Marchant,  1,575?. ;  Major- 
Generals  Crauford  and  Mackinnon,  2,100?.  ;  Major- 
General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  1,575?. ;  Col.  Cadogan, 
1,575?.  ;  Major-General  Hay,  1,575?. ;  Major-Generals 
Gore  and  Skerrett,  2,100?.  ;  Major-General  Gillespie 
1,575?. ;  Major-General  Ross,  1,575?.  ;  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  3,150?. ;  Major-General  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  3,150?.  ;  Major-Generals  Paken- 
ham  and  Gibbs,  2,100?.  Aggregate  amount, 
132,175?." 

W.  ROBERTS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  TAILED  "  IN  FULLER. — The  following 
is  given  in  Webster's  'Dictionary,'  1864, 
as  a  quotation  from  Fuller  : — 

"Nevertheless  his  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
wherewith  he  was  tailed,  continued  uncancelled, 
and  was  called  on  the  next  Parliament." 
No  reference  is  given  even  to  the  work  in 
which  this  occurs,  and  it  has  been  copied 
from  Webster  into  several  later  dictionaries 
with  the  same  indefinite  attribution.  We 
shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  knows 
Fuller,  and  will  give  us  a  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  passage  occurs,  or  to  any 
one  who  can  suggest  to  whom  the  statement 
refers,  as  a  knowledge  of  this  might  give  a 
clue  to  the  place,  and  help  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  "  tailed "  in  the  passage,  on 
which  light  is  wanted.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

EPICURUS  IN  ART. — Epicureans  are  re- 
lated to  have  had,  in  order  to  keep  their 
master's  memory  in  honour,  images  of  him 
in  their  houses,  and  to  have  had  his  like- 
ness also  engraved  in  cups  and  the  rings 
they  wore.  Have  such  busts  and  other 
mementoes  bearing  Epicurus' s  face  been 
handed  down  to  our  times  ? 

G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

COWPER  AND  THE   REV.   MR.    VAN  LlER. 

Cowper  in  his  letters  (published  1824) 
writes  to  Mrs.  King,  under  date  14  June, 
1790,  about  his  making  a  translation  of 
certain  letters  in  Latin  from  a  Dutch 
minister  of  the  Gospel  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  another  letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Newton  of  11  Aug.,  1790,  these  letters  are 
referred  to  as  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Lier 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  who  asked  Cowper 
to  translate  them.  There  are  phrases  in 
Cowper's  letter  which  infer  that  the  letters 
were  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  that  they 
were  about  to  be  published  as  translated. 
Cowper  also  considered  it  an  honour  to  be 
asked  to  translate  them. 

Mr.  Van  Lier  having  been  the  brother 
of  one  of  my  wife's  ancestors,  she  and  others 
of  our  family  would  be  glad  to  trace  them. 
I  have  been  to  the  British  Museum  Library, 
but  cannot  find  any  entry  referring  to  these 
letters  under  the  head  of  Cowper,  Van  Lier, 
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or  the  Rev.  J.  Newton.  Does  any  reader  of 
1 N.  &  Q.'  know  if  they  still  exist  ?  If 
Cowper  thought  highly  of  them,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  lost. 

C.  O.  BURGE,  M.Inst.C.E. 
24,  Park  Road,  Chiswick,  W. 

RICHARD  PATRICK,  M.D. — I  am  compiling 
a  list  of  medical  men  who  have  also  been 
members  of  Parliament.  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  biographical  notes  of  all  of  them 
except  Dr.  Patrick,  who  represented  Hunt- 
ingdon in  the  first  Parliament  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Scrutiny  of  the  usual  works  of 
reference,  and  inquiry  in  the  town  he 
represented,  have  failed  to  supply  the 
slightest  information  about  him.  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  help  me  ? 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

36,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

"L.E  HOLE  BOLE,"  HONEY  LANE. — This 
sign  is  mentioned,  thus  spelt,  in  1459  ; 
but  in  1550  James  Yarford,  Kt.,  died  seized 
of  the  "  Hole  Bull  "  in  the  same  street  (see 
Topographical  Record,  vol.  iv.  p.  87).  What 
was  the  Hole  Bole  (or  Bull)  ? 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"  LE    STOPLES." — This    is    a    sign    men- 
tioned  as   being    in   St.    Michael's,    "  Corn- 
hulle,"     in     1356     (Topographical     Record, 
vol.  v.  p.  169).;  What  was  a  "  Stoples  "  ? 
J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"  UNE  CATALOGUE  RAISONNEE." —  On 
Good  Friday,  5  April,  1776,  Johnson's  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  his  acquaintance  with 
a  great  variety  of  characters  impressed 
Boswell  so  much  that  he  recorded  the  thought 
"  that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French 
call  une  catalogue  raisonnee  of  all  the  people 
who  had  passed  under  his  observation,  it 
would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of 
instruction  and  entertainment." 
ti-  During  the  recent  Johnson  celebrations 
this  passage  was  quoted  by  a  leader-writer 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  principal  dailies. 
I  wrote  privately  to  the  editor,  questioning 
the  propriety  of  perpetuating  Boswell's 
mistake  in  gender.  The  editor,  who  can 
justly  claim  to  be  a  competent  French 
scholar,  replied  that  the  French  word 
catalogue  has  in  its  history  wavered  between 
the  two  genders,  and  that  I  should  find  this 
to  be  the  case  on  consulting  any  historical 
dictionary.  I  have  consulted  Littre,  who 
gives  no  support  to  the  editor's  assertion, 
as  in  all  his  quotations  the  word  is  con- 
sistently masculine.  I  should  therefore  be 
much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  could  furnish  me  with  quotations 


from  one  or  two  French  authors  of  repute 
who  in  their  writings  employ  the  word 
catalogue  in  the  feminine  gender. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


CHARLES,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS:  " 
DEUX  S."  —  In  his  '  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  i.  419, 
Anatole  France,  speaking  of  Charles  the 
poet-duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  a  murdered 
father,  himself  wounded  at  Agincourt,  and 
long  years  a  captive  in  England,  writes  of 
"la  chantepleure  [watering-potj,  les  deux  S  de 
Soupirs  et  de  Souci,  emblemes  et  devises  de  <  son 
deuil,  qui  revelaient  l'41£gance  d'un  esprit  inge"meux 
jusque  dans  le  desespoir. 

In  a  note  he  refers  to  A.  Champ  ollion- 
Figeac's  edition  of  the  poems  (1841).  In 
these  the  words  soin,  souci,  soupir,  are^  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  SS  was  adopted  by  the  poet 
as  a  devise.  Nor  can  I  find  anything  in  the 
editor's  notes  to  that  effect.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  direct  me  to  such  a  passage 
in  the  poems  or  notes,  or  to  any  other  evi- 
dence of  what  Anatole  France  appears  to 
assert  ? 

S  or  SS  was,  of  course,  a  badge  affected  by 
our  Henry  IV.,  his  house,  and  his  adherents. 
It  is,  I  believe,  generally  held  to  stand  for 
Soverayne,the  word  so  of  ten  found  on  Henry's 
tomb  at  Canterbury.  It  would  be  ingenieux 
indeed  if  the  captive  prince  adopted  his 
captor's  badge,  putting  so  different  a  sense 
upon  it.  W.  A.  Cox. 

49,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

AUTHORS     or     QUOTATIONS     WANTED.  — 
Having  been  seeking  for  the  authorship  of 
the  subjoined  lines  —  in  a  desultory  way,  I 
admit  —  for   the   last   forty   years   or   more, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  readers  of  '   N.  &  Q.* 
can   assist   me   in  the   matter.      The   com- 
position   seems    to    me    very    tasteful    and 
classical,  and  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Browning 
or  Christina  Bossetti  at  her  best  :  — 
Kiss  me,  and  do  not  grieve. 
I  believe  love,  I  believe 
That  He  who  holds  the  measure  of  our  days, 

And  did  thus  strangely  weaye 
Our  opposite  lives  together,  to  His  praise  — 
He  never  will  divide 
Us  so  wide,  love,  us  so  wide  ; 
3     ut  will,  whate'er  befalls  us,  clearly  show 

That  those  in  Him  allied, 
In  life  or  death  are  nearer  than  they  know  ! 

Q.  E.  D. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  the  rest  of  the 
following  lines  by  Heber  ? 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 
Among  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play. 

DELTA. 
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SUSSEX  IRONWORKS  :    OBSOLETE  TERMS 
&c.— 

1.  Boit,   boyt. — This   name   occurs   in   in 
ventories  and  accounts  as  an  implement  o: 
forge-tackle.     A  boit  weighed  half  a  hundred 
weight.     What    was    it  ?     The    word    has 
escaped  Dr.  Murray. 

2.  Swedge. — Occurs  as  above,  and  did  not 
bear    its    present    meaning.     Weight,     one 
hundredweight  two  quarters. 

3.  "  Mrs.  Barton  one  ^  we.  2  qr.  of  wo 
and  2  prs.  creapers,  poiz  2  qrs.  ;    in  all  poiz 
1  cwt.  2  qrs."     What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
italicized  words  ? 

4.  "  Gunheads  sold  to  Mr.  Masters  (1 543),  210  cwt. 

"Sowes  and  sundrys  to  do.  (1543),  871  cwt 
1  qr.  3  Ibs. 

*  Three  potts  1.10  gall.  Mr.  Hawes  (I  576). 

"  To  Tydy  gunheads  (I  560)  341  cwt. 

"To  sundrys  to  Mr.  Tydy  (1560),  anvils,  &c 
25  cwt." 

What  do  the  parenthesized  signs  mean  ? 
The  capital  letter  might  be  I  or  J. 

5.  "  By  bringing  3  patterns  for  guns  and 
7  devils."  What  were  devils  ? 

The  date  of  the  above  accounts  is  1730-80. 

P.  LUCAS. 
188,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

APSSEN  COUNTER. — In  a  Sussex  will  of 
1583  occurs  the  bequest:  "I  gyve  unto 

her foure  paire   of    sheetes,   one   Apssen 

counter,  one  seame  of  wheate,"  &c.     What 
was  an  Apssen  counter  ?  P.  LUCAS. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  POPES. — When  did  the 
Popes  cease  to  keep  slaves  or  bondmen  ? 
Could  the  Mohammedans  taken  in  war  and 
sent  to  the  galleys  be  considered  slaves  ? 

B.  L.  R.  C. 

CARLYLE  ON  FANNY  ELSSLER. — "  At  whose 
twinkling  feet  the  Second  Napoleon  laid 
his  frail  life  down."  I  believe  that  the 
above  is  somewhere  in  Carlyle,  but  I  cannot 
locate  it.  It  is  not  in  '  The  Opera,'  '  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,'  vol.  vii.  Is  the  implica- 
tion justified  ?  WM.  H.  PEET. 

REV.  MATTHEW  FEILDE. — Can  any  one 
add  to  my  information  concerning  the  above 
as  summarized  in  the  subjoined  paragraph  ? 

Of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  M.A.  of 
Cambridge  University ;  chaplain  to  Lord 
Southampton ;  Vicar  of  Ugley,  Essex  ; 
Reader  in  Divinity  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
Prebendary  of  Ealdstreet  in  same  (1794-6); 
and  of  Gretton  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  ; 
Rector  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes  with  St.  John 
Zachary  (1788-96).  He  died  11  Aug.,  1796, 
and  was  interred  on  the  16th  of  the  month 
in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  whereof 


he  was  under  grammar  master.  He  left 
a  wife  (Mary)  and  seven  children,  but  no 
will. 

Mr.  Feilde  is  alleged  by  obituarists  of 
the  period  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
pastoral  play  entitled  'Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,'  which  was  performed  one  night  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1782.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
light  on  this.  WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BLAKE  DELAVAL,  K.B. — 
I  shall  be  obliged  for  any  reference  to  Sir 
Francis  Blake  Delaval,  but  I  have  already 
consulted  the  obvious  sources  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  Walpole,  Selwyn,  Edge- 
worth,  and  Foote  memoirs,  as  well  as  the 
obituary  notices  in  all  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PETRE  EPIGRAM. — I  want  the  text  of  ah 
epigram  which  describes  a  Peter  or  Petre 
as  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and 
metre.  I  cannot  trace  it  in  any  of  the 
obvious  sources  of  reference,  but  feel  sure 
I  have  read  it  somewhere.  K.  M. 

COMBE  AND  PRETTY  FAMILIES. — Robert 
and  Edmund  Combe  owned  Gaspar  Manor, 
near  Stourton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Edmund  is  described  in 
Phelps's  '  Somerset '  as  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
he  is  not  on  the  roll  of  barristers  or  solicitors. 
He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  Edmund  who  in 
1702  married  at  Winchfield  Catherine  Pretty, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Pretty,  the  rector  of  that 
place  ;  but  neither  his  will  nor  death  notice 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Can  any  one  give 
me  information  about  either  family  ? 

(Baroness)  M.  VON  ROEMER. 
Lime  Park,  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex. 

HOUSTON  AND  GORDON  FAMILIES. — Any 
information  about  the  ancestry  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  would  be  very  welcome  : — 

1.  Claud   (or  perhaps   John)   Houston,   a 
well-to-do-Ayrshire  gentleman,  who  crossed 
bo  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century,    and    bought,    with    other 
property    in    Ulster,     the    Castle     Stewart 
estate  in  co.  Tyrone. 

2.  Grace  Gordon,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
he  daughter  of  Alexander  Grant  Gordon  of 

Aberdeenshire,  and  grand-daughter  of  one 
of  the  Huntly  family,  and  who  married  in 
Scotland  the  Claud  (or  John)  Houston  above 
mentioned. 

3.  Alice  Gordon,  said  to  be  "  of  Haddo, 
Aberdeenshire,"   who    married   in    Scotland 

ohn  Houston,  son  of  the  Claud  Houston 
above  mentioned.        T.  PAKENHAM  LAW. 
6,  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
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CAPT.  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  1631. — Against 
the  south  wall  of  the  tower  in  Talgarth 
Church,  co.  Brecon,  there  is  a  large  flat 
stone,  having  at  the  bottom  a  plain  heater 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Vaughan,  a  chevron 
between  three  boys'  heads  couped  at  the 
shoulders,  around  the  neck  of  each  a  serpent 
entwined  ;  on  the  chevron  a  crescent  ; 
impaling  the  sun  in  splendour.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  shield  springs  an  orna- 
mental cross  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
stone  ;  at  the  sides,  above  and  below  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  are  the  words  CRUX  CHBISTI 
and  CLAVIS  C^LO  (sic).  The  inscription,  in 
raised  capital  letters,  runs  round  the  four 
edges,  and  is  continued  on  the  face  of  the 
stone  at  the  sides  of  the  stem  of  the  cross 
and  the  shield  ;  a  few  words  are  broken 
away.  Beginning  at  the  top,  it  reads  : — 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  |  William  Vaughan 

apten  on  hvndred  and  fifti  sovld  |  iovrs  vnder  the 
rig  |  ht  noble  marqvis  Hamylton  generall  of  the 
English  Scot-  ||  tishe  and  Irish  for  |  ces  he  was 
crvelly  |  mvrthered  at  Aber  |  gevenny  the  28  of  J 
Ivne  1631  paterna  |  lly  descended  iheire  |  genall 
from  Sr  William  |  Vavghan  and  Sr  |  Roger  Vavghan 
of  |  Porthamal  knights  |  he  was  23  |  years  of  |  age." 

Can  some  correspondent  kindly  supply 
particulars  of  William  Vaughan' s  death  and 
also  of  his  parentage,  &c.  ?  From  the  im- 
paled coat  on  the  tombstone  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  married.  The  local  family  of 
Delahay  bore  a  sun  in  splendour  for  arms. 

J.  P.  R. 

PBINCE  GUTIKEN. — Can  any  reader  give 
author's  name,  date  (before  1816),  and 
subject-matter  of  a  book  called  "Corre- 
spondence between  Prince  Gutiken  and  a 
Woman  of  Dunfermline  '  ?  M. 

SWINBURNE    ON   IRISH    NATIONALISTS. 

Can  any  lover  of  Swinburne  refer  me  to 
passages  in  his  poetry  where  allusion  is 
made  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  movement  ? 

KOM  OMBO. 

"PARSONS"  NOT  IN  HOLY  OBDEBS.— 
Can  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  if 
the  word  "  parson  "  was  ever  applied  to 
persons  not  in  holy  orders,  such  as  acolytes, 
or  even  lay  impropriators  ?  Gibbon  ('  Roman 
Empire,'  chap,  xx.)  says  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  the 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
acolytes,  readers,  and  porters.  '  Piers  Plow- 
man,' passus  xx.  line  14,485,  mentions  "per- 
sons and  parissh  preestes."  Calvin  received 
the  living  of  St.  Martin  de  Marteville  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  just  as  he  had  taken  the 
tonsure,  but  before  he  was  ordained  ;  and 
the  Pope  obtained  the  release  of  Bonivard, 


lay  bishop,  lay  prior,  and  lay  canon,  from 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  a  "  persona  ecclesiae." 

I  have  read  the  communications  at  7  S. 
x.  367,  432,  517,  and  consulted  the  '  N.E.D.'  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  answer  my  question. 
W.  HOWABD-FLANDEBS 

Tyle  Hall,  Latchingdon,  Essex. 


JUplus. 

"  TACKLE-HOUSE  "  :    "  TACKLE- 
PORTER." 
(10  S.  xii.   307.) 

IT  may  be  that  a  "  tackle-house  "  was 
originally  a  storehouse  of  all  the  instru- 
ments appertaining  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship, 
i.e.,  of  shipping-tackle.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain  that  later  it  was  a  house  used 
for  the  storing  and  weighing  of  both  export 
and  import  merchandise.  Possibly  "  tackle- 
house  "  was  the  description  first  applied  to 
it  by  the  porters  and  seamen  in  allusion  to 
the  weighing-tackle  used,  while  the  mer- 
chants and  others  would  call  it  the  weigh- 
house,  for  the  tackle-houses)  there  were 
more  than  one)  were  weigh-houses,  like  the 
Weigh-house  in  Little  Eastcheap,  "  to  which 
doth  belong,"  says  Strype,  "  a  Master,  and 
under  him  four  Master  Porters "  (i.e., 
tackle-porters),  "  with  labouring  porters " 
(i.e.,  ticket-porters)  "  under  them  "  (Strype, 
Book  II,  p.  173  ;  see  also  Stow,  p.  73,  and 
Strype,  Book  V.  p.  421,  &c.). 

It  was  ordained,  owing  to  the  use  of  false 
weights  in  the  hostels  and  in  the  selds  of 
citizen-merchants,  that  "  the  King  shall 
have  his  weights  in  a  certain  place,  or  in 
two  places,  or  in  three  or  four,  if  necessary, 
within  the  City."  This  was  in  the  13th  of 
Edward  I.  (see  '  Liber  Albus,'  p.  248). 

The  tackle-porters  were  employed  in  the 

duty,  or  sale  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in 
public  in  the  City.  But  there  was  a  City 
officer  known  as  the  Master- Weigher,  styled 
"Mr.  Weigher"  in  the  old  Acts,  and  the 
profits  of  the  weighing  thus  carried  on 
publicly  in  the  City  went  to  the  hospitals. 
In  1607  it  was  enacted 

"  that  no  p'son  or  p'sons  usinge  the  feate  of  a  porter» 
or  being  a  forreynor,  inholder,  wharfinger,  or  keye- 
keeper,  where  any  merchaunts'  gooddes  are  to  be 
landed  or  laidd,  or  such-like,  shall  at  any  time  after 
the  making  and  publishing  of  this  acte  have,  use, 
keepe,  or  use  within  the  said  citie  or  1'b'ties  thereof, 
any  manner  triangle,  with  beams,  scales,  and 
weightes,"  &c. 

See  further  May  hew' s  '  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  374-7. 
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That  there  were  several  Tackle-houses  in 
the  City  is  shown  also  from  '  An  Analytical 
Index  to  the  Series  of  Records  known  as  the 
"  Remembrancia,"  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  City  of  London,'  1878, 
p.  499  : — 

"  Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  enclosing  a  Petition  from  the  Porters  of 
the  Tackle  Houses  of  the  City,  praying  assistance 
for  the  prevention  of  the  inconvenience  like  to  grow 
upon  them  through  the  erection  of  a  new  office,  for 

the  lading  and  unlading of  all  merchants'  goods 

not  free  of  the  twelve  Companies,"  &c. 

We  learn  further  that  in  1607,  the  date  of 
the  above  letter,  the  appointment  of  these 
porters  was  even  then  an  "  ancient  custom," 
although  the  fraternity  itself,  consisting  of 
tackle-  and  ticket-porters,  was  constituted 
by  act  of  Common  Council  not  earlier  than 
1646  (see  Allen's  '  London,'  1828,  vol.  ii. 
p.  412). 

The  tackle-porters  were  appointed  by  the 
twelve  principal  City  companies,  and  were 
required  to  be  freemen  ;  they  were  entitled 
to  the 

"work  or  labour  of  unshipping,  landing,  carrying) 
and  housing  of  all  goods  imported  by,  and  belonging 
to,  the  South  Sea  Company  and  the  East  India 

Company,  and  of  all  other  goods except  from 

the  East  Country,  from  Ireland,  and  the  British 
plantations,  and  goods  coming  coastwise." — Report 
on  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Port  of  London, 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1796,  Appendix  F.f. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  histories  of  the 
various  great  companies  will  afford  some 
clue  as  to  why  "  tackle-houses  "  were 
originally  so  called. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

The  City  of  London  was  always  conserva- 
tive in  regard  to  its  rights  and  privileges, 
amongst  which  was  the  portage  of  all  things 
measurable  brought  into  the  Port  of  London, 
and  the  Company  of  Porters  had  time  out  of 
mind  a  fraternity  called  the  Billingsgate 
Porters,  who  were  bound  to  carry  corn  to 
His  Majesty's  granaries  ;  they  were  all  free- 
men of  the  City,  and,  before  being  allowed 
to  work,  had  to  find  sureties  for  their  good 
conduct.  This  was  the  answer  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  1621-2  to  a  com- 
plaint of  excessive  charges  levied  on  the 
maltsters  of  Henley-on-Thames. 

Another  branch  of  this  service  was  the 
lading  and  unlading  within  the  port  of  all 
merchants'  goods  not  free  of  the  twelve 
companies  of  the  City.  The  City,  by  ancient 
custom  and  usage,  had  the  appointment  of 
these  porters,  and  they  had  always  appointed 
poor  decayed  citizens,  whose  conduct  had 
given  satisfaction  to  the  merchants,  and 
employment  to  the  industrious  poor.  This 


was  the  substance  of  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  new  office  (see  Overall,  '  Index  to  the 
Remembrancia,'  pp.  141-2).  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  certain  places 
where  these  porters  were  to  be  found  when 
wanted — "  a  house  of  call " — and  where  their 
necessary  appliances — tackle — were  kept,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Vintners'  Company  have 
rendezvous  in  the  City  of  London  where 
their  porters  are  to  be  found  with  rope  and 
trolleys,  who  help  the  brewers'  draymen  to 
unload  the  barrels  and  place  them  in  the 
cellars  of  public-houses.  One  place  I  remem- 
ber vpas  in  White  Hart  Yard,  Bishopsgate. 

Another  instance  where  the  porters  held 
office  under  condition  of  providing  the 
"  tackle  "  requisite  for  their  work  is  given  in 
Stow's  '  Survey,'  ii.  9  (Kingsford's  edition). 
The  cornporters  at  Queenhithe  each  had  to 
find  one  horse  and  seven  sacks. 

A.  RHODES. 

Possibly  Sin  JAMES  MURRAY  will  find  the 
desired  information  in  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  to 
Livery  Companies  in  1837,  and,  I  think, 
1884.  At  all  events  the  Clerk  of  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Fishmongers  should  be  able 
to  supply  it,  as  the  Lord  Mayor-elect, 
Alderman  Sir  John  Knill,  holds  the  office 
of  Tackle-porter  in  the  above  Livery  Com- 
pany this  year.  JAMES  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

Is  not  this  an  instance  in  which  the  obvious 
is  the  true  meaning  ?  The  distinction  drawn 
in  the  '  New  Guide  to  London  '  furnishes  a 
plain  answer  to  the  query.  Weights,  scales, 
&c.,  are  tackle,  i.e.,  the  implements  or  instru- 
ments of  action,  the  action  in  this  case  being 
that  of  weighing  goods,  &c.  SIR  JAMES 
MURRAY'S  assumption  that  "  tackle-house  " 
is  "weighing-house"  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  indubitably  right,  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  tackle-house  might  contain 
the  gear  of  other  trades  or  callings  than  that 
of  the  weighing  porter. 

HUGH  W.  STRONG. 


"  HOTH  "=HEATH  (10  S.  xii.  284). — There 
is  no  great  difficulty  as  to  this  form.     We 
duly    find    in    the    '  E.D.D.'    the    entry  : 
"  Hoath,    sb.    Kentish.     Also    written    hoth. 
A  heath  ;  only  found  in  place-names." 

The  fact  is  that  we  occasionally  find 
double  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon — one  with 
a,  the  regular  representative  of  the  Gothic 
ai,  and  another  with  ce,  the  mutated 
vowel  which  results  from  the  former.  The 
A.-S.  dictionary  duly  gives  gdst,  a  ghost, 
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spirit ;  fddw,  a  "  low  "  or  burial  mound  ; 
and  hrdw,  a  corpse ;  beside  which  occur 
the  mutated  forms  gcest,  hlcew,  hrcew. 
As  the  A.-S.  c&  most  often  arises  from 
mutation  of  a,  it  merely  means  that  the  a 
is  (normally)  the  Bolder  vowel.  We  know 
that  the  cc  in  hceth,  "  heath,"  is  of  this 
origin,  because  the  Gothic  form  is  haithi, 
which  actually  exhibits  the  final  t  that 
caused  the  mutation.  Hence  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  postulating  an  A.-S. 
hd$,  with  the  sense  of  "  heath  "  ;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  evidence. 

No  doubt  there  was  such  a  form  ;  for 
there  are  sufficient  traces  of  it.  The  a 
became  open  6,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  regularly  written  oa,  as  in 
Lambarde's  hoath.  Cf.  A.-S.  dth,  "  an 
oath."  This  is  preserved,  not  only  in  the 
Kentish  place-name  Hoath,  but  in  the 
Sussex  West  Hoathly,  near  the  Kentish 
border,  and  in  the  Sussex  East  Hoathly, 
which  (oddly  enough)  is  not  far  from  Heath- 
field. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
origin  of  the  surname  Hoadly.  Bishop 
Hoadly  (1676-1761)  was  born  in  Kent. 

In  the  *  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,'  i.  331, 
I  find  Hode  described  as  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Torrington,  Devon.  This  may 
well  be  the  same  word.  In  the  same 
i.  256,  I  find  Hodlegh,  Suffolk  ;  this,  from 
its  described  position,  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  Hadleigh.  Both  would  result  from 
an  A.-S.  Hathleah,  i.e.,  "  Heath-lea." 

It  is  only  one  more  example  of  the  helpful- 
ness of  phonetics.  It  is  usual  to  derive 
Hatfield  from  the  A.-S.  Hsethfeld,  which  is 
practically  impossible  ;  for  the  latter  became 
Hethfeld,  as  written  in  the  Red  Book,  and 
this  is  why  it  is  spelt  Hetfelle  in  the  Domes- 
day Book.  To  be  particular,  Hatfield  is 
derived  from  the  parallel  form  Hathfeld, 
with  a  shortening  of  the  stressed  a  before 
a  double  consonant,  precisely  as  Acton  is 
derived  from  the  A.-S.  de-tun,  "  oak-town." 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

WELTJE'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xii.  167,  239,  293). 
— <)UT  Hanoverian  kings  and  their  German 
wives  and  daughters-in-law  were  responsible 
for  the  long  succession  of  natives  of  Germany 
who  for  two  centuries  filled  many  of  the 
subordinate  posts  at  Court,  especially  such 
as  involved  immediate  attendance  on  the 
persons  of  their  royal  masters  and  mistresses. 
From  George  I.  down  to  the  last  reign  this 
was  certainly  the  case,  and  the  Weltje 
brothers  were  two  of  that  long  list  of  foreign 
retainers,  which  included  the  unpopular 


Madame  Schwellenberg,  Madame  Haggen- 
dorn,  and  Mr.  Papendiek  among  Queen 
Charlotte's  attendants,  and  Baroness  Lehzen 
and  Baron  Stockmar  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  that  COL.  PRIDE AUX'S  interesting 
reply  at  the  last  reference  requires  some 
slight  correction.  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  brother  Frederick  can  hardly  have 
become  so  dissatisfied  with  the  committee 
of  Brooks's  Club  "  at  the  end  of  1779  or 
the  beginning  of  1780  "  as  to  start  a  new  club, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Weltjes ;  for 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  December,  1780, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales' s  establishment 
was  formed,  whilst  his  brother  Frederick, 
who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  that 
time,  was  still  under  his  father's  control,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  abroad  by  George  III. 
for  some  years.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  patronized 
any  club  which  favoured  the  "  Ministerial 
or  Tory  "  party  until  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later.  The  politics  of  the  Prince, 
before  he  became  Regent,  were  notoriously 
of  a  violent  Whig  character. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  confused  the  two 
brothers  Weltje,  if  the  '  Royal  Calendar  * 
is  to  be  trusted,  for  its  volumes  for  1785, 
1786,  1787,  1788,  and  1789jill  give  the  name 
of  Louis  Weltjie  as  "  Comptroller  and  Clerk 
of  the  Kitchen  and  Cellars  "  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  No  Household  for  the  Duke  of 
York  is  mentioned  in  these  Calendars  before 
1788,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  C.  Weltjie  is 
named  as  his  "  Comptroller  of  the  Kitchen 
and  Cellars." 

The  magnificent  collections  of  French 
furniture  and  Sevres  china  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  are  traditionally  held  to 
have  been  bought  for  George  IV.  by  one 
of  the  Weltje  brothers.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  these  Brunswick  cooks 
picked  up  any  expert  knowledge  in  regard 
to  objets  d'art.  And  a  question  to  which 
I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  answer 
given  is,  How  did  these  collections  become 
Crown  property  ?  Greville  in  his  '  Journal ' 
describes  how  William  IV.  as  heir  at  law 
inherited  everything  left  by  his  predecessor, 
but  omits  any  mention  of  King  William's 
own  testamentary  dispositions.  Had  these 
great  collections  been  bequeathed  by  the 
latter  sovereign  to  his  widow  or  to  his 
illegitimate  family,  the  British  Crown  would 
have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  H. 

"  FOUR  REGULAR  ORDERS   OF  MONKS  " 

(10  S.  xii.  167,  274). — The  second  Council  of 
Lyons  (1274)  by  Canon  23  allowed  only 
four  orders  of  mendicants,  i.e.,  Franciscans, 
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Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians, 
who  were  known  as  the  "  four  regular 
orders,"  as  distinct  from  the  smaller  bodies 
of  mendicants,  who  received  no  sanction 
from  this  Council,  and,  not  being  allowed 
to  admit  new  members,  soon  came  to  an 
end. 

The  phrase  could  not  be  in  use,  with  this 
application,  at  the  time  of  the  events  related 
in  '  Ivanhoe  '  ;  but,  as  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  NEWMAN,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  always 
exact  in  such  matters,  e.g.,  the  mendicants 
are  not  monks,  but  he  does  not  always 
distinguish  between  "  monk  "  and  "  friar." 

S.  T.  P. 

THE  BONASSUS  (10  S.  ix.  365,  451  ;  x. 
90,  138,  318,  392  ;  xi.  356  ;  xii.  175). — One 
of  the  editors  of  the  translation  of  Pliny 
published  in  "  Bonn's  Classical  Library " 
notes  (vol.  ii.  bk.  viii.  p.  264)  that 
"Pliny's  account  is  from  Aristotle,  'Hist.  Anira.,' 
b.  iv.  c.  45,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  con- 
siderable exaggerations.  Aristotle  says  that  these 
animals  eject  their  excrements  to  a  distance  of 
four  feet,  and  that  it  [sic]  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature, 
as  to  cause  the  hair  of  the  dog  to  fall  off." 
Now  Pliny  is  made  responsible  for  : — 

"In  Paeonia,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  wild  animal 
known  as  the  bonasus  ;  it  has  the  mane  of  the 
horse,  but  is  in  other  respects  like  the  bull,  with 
horns,  however,  so  much  Dent  inwards  upon  each 
other,  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  ot  combat. 
It  has  therefore  to  depend  upon  its  flight,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  flying,  it  sends  forth  its  excre- 
ments, sometimes  to  the  length  of  three  jugera,  the 
contact  of  which  burns  those  who  pursue  the 
animal,  just  like  a  kind  of  fire." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  horrid  method  of  defence  cited  from 
Otes  by  MB.  THORNTON  was  attempted  by 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley  against  the  gallant 
More  of  More  Hall.  Vide  Percy  and  other 
accounts.  Note  also  the  unusual  fatal  blow 
struck  by  More.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham  Common. 

THE  "  STRAWBERRY  HILL  "  CATALOGUE 
(10  S.  vii.  461,  517;  xii.  216,  294).— My 
authority  for  the  recataloguing  statement 
at  the  last  reference  was,  I  have  just  dis- 
covered, the  printed  '  Names  of  Purchasers 
and  the  Prices  '  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
reply.  It  occurs  on  p.  18,  seventh  day's 
sale.  It  was  first  intended  to  sell  the  books 
and  collections  of  portraits,  prints,  and 
drawings  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  two  days, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  these  two  days  was  with- 
drawn, and  recatalogued,  and  extended  to  a 
ten  days'  sale — 13  to  23  March.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  this  sale,  which, 


by  the  way,  was  held  at  Robins' s  rooms  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  not  on  the  premises 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  collection. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

Miss  CRAWFORD,  CANADIAN  POET  (10  S. 
xii.  310). — A  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  this  lady,  Miss  Isabella  Valancy 
Crawford,  are  given  on  p.  64  of  the  first 
volume  of  '  Types  of  Canadian  Women,' 
by  Henry  J.  Morgan,  published  by  William 
Briggs,  Toronto,  in  1903.  She  was  born 
near  Dublin,  and  as  a  child  of  five  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Canada.  She  died 
in  Toronto  on  12  Feb.,  1887,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  In  1884  she  published  in  Toronto 
a  volume  of  her  verses,  and  a  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1899.  An  eminent  critic  is 
quoted  as  saying  : — 

"No  Canadian  woman  has  yet  appeared  quite 
equal  to  her  in  poetic  endowment.  Her  gift  was 
eminently  lyrical,  full  of  music,  colour,  and  origin- 
ality." 

J.    F.    HOGAN. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Northumberland  Avenue. 

The  lines, 

Bite  deep  and  wide,  0  axe,  the  tree  ; 
What  doth  thy  bold  voice  promise  me  ? 

occur  in  '  Malcolm's  Katie,'  by  Isabella 
Valancy  Crawford,  first  published  in  a 
volume  called  '  Old  Spookses  Pass,  Malcolm's 
Katie,  and  other  Poems,'  entered  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament  of  Canada  1884,  but 
with  no  printer's  or  publisher's  names. 

I  take  this  from  a  collection  of  her  poems 
edited   by   I.    W.    Garvin,    B.A.,    and   pub- 
lished at  Toronto  by  William  Briggs,  1905. 
CHAS.  G.  SMITHERS. 

47,  Darnley  Road,  N.E. 

"  ROAN  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  v. 
425  ;  vi.  14). — The  derivation  of  Span. 
roano,  sorrel,  roan,  from  Span,  rodano, 
Port,  raudano,  cited  at  the  first  reference, 
may  be  correct ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  the  source  of  our  English  word. 
There  are,  however,  other  terms  in  Spanish 
having  the  same  connotation  :  thus  rodado, 
dappled,  roan,  derived  from  Lat.  rotare, 
rositlo,  reddish  ;  and  ruano,  which  means 
grey,  white,  and  bay,  also  prancing  when 
applied  to  horses,  from  Span,  ruar,  to  roll 
in  a  carriage,  to  prance,  also  to  court  women  ; 
but  none  of  these  seems  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  English  "  roan,"  which,  as 
MR.  MAYHEW  maintains,  is  almost  certainly 
of  Spanish  provenance,  on  account  of  its 
suffix  -an.  My  belief  is  that  there  is  less  of 
mystery  in  the  word's  origin  than  has  been 
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There  is  another  Spanish  ad- 
jective roano,  meaning  that  which  conies 
from  Rouen,  Rouenese  ;  and,  as  the  cele- 
brated breed  of  Percheron  horses  came 
originally  from  Perche,  situated  between 
Normandy  and  Maine,  the  late  Canon 
Taylor's  suggestion  that  the  colour  was 
named  after  the  Rouen  horses  impresses 
one  strongly  with  its  verisimilitude.  As  the 
prevailing  colour  of  horses  is  bay,  the  two 
significations  of  Span,  roano,  sorrel  and 
Rouenese,  would  naturally  become  amal- 
gamated in  the  one  word,  which  would 
readily  be  taken  over  by  the  other  European 
languages,  including  English.  I  notice  that 
Prof.  Skeat  in  his  '  Etymological  Dictionary  ' 
rejects  Taylor's  proposed  etymology  as 
lacking  in  proof.  Span,  roano,  sorrel,  is 
probably  a  variant  spelling  of  ruano. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

REV.  BROOKE  HECKSTALL  (10  S.  xii.  247). 
— I  have  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
owing  to  MB.  HECKSTALL-SMITH  for  his 
kind  reply  to  my  query,  communicated  to 
me  direct.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like 
to  remark  that  if  any  other  correspondent 
can  furnish  me  with  information,  I  trust  he 
will  not  consider  himself  precluded  from 
doing  so.  WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

HEREDITARY  HERB-STREWER  TO  THE 
ROYAL  FAMILY  (10  S.  xii.  289). — In  '  Magnse 
Britannise  Notitia  :  or,  The  Present  State 
of  Great-Britain,'  by  Jolm  Chamberlayne, 
"  The  Two  and  Twentieth  Edition  of  the 
South  Part  call'd  England,  and  First  of  the 
North  Part  call'd  Scotland,"  1708,  is  a  list 
of  '  The  Queen's  [Queen  Anne's]  officers 
and  Servants  in  Ordinary  above-Stairs,  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,'  pp.  608-14.  They 
occupy  many  columns,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  holders  of  the  offices  are  given, 
till  at  the  end,  without  any  names  of  holders, 
appear — 

'  Moletaker. 

'  Strewer  of  Herbs. 

'  Card-Maker. 

'  Yeoman  Arras-worker. 

'  Taylor  to  the  Great  Wardrobe. 

'  Shipwright  and  Barge-builder. 

'  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker. 

'  Embroiderer. 

'  Cabinet-maker. 

'  Operator  for  the  Teeth. 

'  Comedians,  4. 

*  Serjeant  Skinner. 

'Tuner  of  the  Organs/' 

The  above  are  under  "  Other  Servants  to  the 
Queen." 

In  'The  Royal  Kalendar for  the  year 

1809,'  p.   128,    of  that  part  which  contains 


the  King,  the  House  of  Peers,  &c.,  and  ends 
with  the  colony  of  Sierra  Lione,  is  a  list  of 
"  Tradesmen  "  (in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Department  of  the  King's  Household). 
There  are  thirty-nine  offices  or  trades,  of 
which  some  are  held  by  several  persons,  e.g.  : 

"Locksmiths,  John  Hanson  and  son,  George 
Davis,  M.  Bidwell. 

"Locksmith  at  Kensington  Palace  and  Hyde 
Park,  Joshua  Worsley. 

"Printers,  Cha.  Eyre,  And.  Strahan,  M.P.,  and 
John  Reeves,  F.R.S.  esqrs." 

Towards  the  end  are  : — 

"Pencil-makers,  Jn.  Middleton  &  Son. 

"Rat-Killer,  John  Mitchell. 

"  Herb-strewer,  Miss  M.  Rayner,  24Z. 

"Master  of  the  Barges,  Richard  Roberts,  lOOf.  a 
Year. 

"Distiller,  Charles  Bedell." 

No  salaries  appear  in  this  list  of  "  Trades- 
men," except  those  of  the  Herb-strewer  and 
the  Master  of  the  Barges. 

Possibly  the  duty  of  the  herb-strewer  was 
to  strew  herbs  in  the  palaces,  as  they  used 
to  be  strewn  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  such 
places  as  disinfectants.  Compare  Dickens's 
'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  chap.  ii. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

'The  Annual  Register,  1821,'  p.  356, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  has  the  order  of  the  procession 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey,  com- 
mencing with 

"The  King's  Herb  Woman,  Miss  Fellowes  with 
her  six  Maids,  Miss  Garth,  Miss  Collier,  Miss 
Ramsbottom,  Miss  Hill,  Miss  Daniel,  arid  Miss 
Walker,  strewing  the  way  with  Herbs.  All  these 
ladies  were  splendidly  dressed  in  white.  Miss 
Fellowes  wore,  in  addition,  a  scarlet  mantle, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace." 

The  procession  moved  from  Westminster 
Hall  at  35  minutes  before  10,  and 
"  very  soon  afterwards  Miss  Fellowes,  the  King's 
herb-woman,  and  her  six  maids,  were  seen  scatter- 
ing flowers  on  the  blue  cloth  with  which  the  centre 
of  the  platform  was  carpeted." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate,  Kent. 

ROBERT  CROZIER,  MANCHESTER  ARTIST 
(10  S.  xii.  308). — This  excellent  artist  and 
amiable  man  was  born  at  Blackburn  in  1815, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Manchester, 
where  he  died  on  6  Feb.,  1891. 

His  son  George  Crozier,  himself  an  artist 
of  ability,  resides  at  Bolton-le-Sands,  Cam- 
forth.  His  elder  daughter  Anne,  also  an 
artist,  died  at  Manchester  on  22  September 
last. 

Robert  Crozier  is  commemorated  in  Black- 
burn by  his  portrait  in  stained  glass  being 
placed  in  a  window  in  the  School  Board 
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Offices  of  that  town.  There  are  notices  of 
him,  with  portraits,  in  'Manchester  Faces 
and  Places,'  vol.  ii.  and  Momus,  5  June, 
1879.  C.  W.  SUTTON. 

Crosier  was  for  half  a  century  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  life  of  Manchester,  where  he 
was  esteemed  alike  for  his  artistic  talent 
and  for  his  social  worth.  He  was  President 
of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
died  7  Feb.,  1891.  Particulars  of  his  life 
and  work  will  be  found  in  "  Robert  Crozier. 
By  Thomas  Letherbrow.  Reprinted  from 
The  Manchester  City  News.  Manchester  : 
J.  E.  Cornish,  1891,"  8vo,  pp.  46.  This 
includes  a  tribute  from  Mr.  Frederic  J. 
Shields,  whose  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  in 
Bayswater  Road  is  one  of  the  treasure 
places  of  London. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
the  three  men  here  named,  all  in  their 
several  degree  animated  by  the  true  artistic 
spirit.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

I  remember  Mr.  Crozier  very  well  as 
President  of  the  Manchester  Academy  in 
the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century.  I 
think  he  generally  painted  portraits. 

W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 
38,  North  Road,  Highgate. 

Robert  Crozier  exhibited  portraits  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  1854-82 ;  and  Miss 
Anne  Jane  Crozier,  of  47,  Sidney  Street, 
Manchester,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1871-94.  W.  ROBERTS. 

ARROWSMITH,  DEVONSHIRE  ARTIST  (10  S. 
xii.  309). — This  is  probably  Thomas  Arrow- 
smith,  the  miniaturist,  who  exhibited  at  the 
R.A.  1792-1829.  He  may  have  been  of 
Devonshire  origin ;  certainly  he  lived  in 
Devonshire  Street,  Queen's  Square,  at  one 
time.  W.  ROBERTS. 

WESTMINSTER  WILLS  :  WILLIAM  AND 
JOHN  JENNINGS  (10  S.  xii.  224). — I  thank 
my  friend  MR.  RHODES  for  his  courteous 
allusion  to  myself  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  interesting  note,  and  hasten  to 
give  the  few  particulars  concerning  these 
Westminster  folk  of  which  I  am  in  possession. 

In  the  list  of  churchwardens  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, to  be  seen  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  and  reproduced  in  Walcott's  l  Memo- 
rials of  Westminster'  (1849),  we  find  that 
under  the  dates  1540-42  Robt.  Smalwoode, 
gent.,  and  Wm.  Geynynges,  Groom  of  the 
King's  Most  Hon.  Chamber,  held  that 
important  position.  Front  this  list  we 


now  know  the  office  he  held  at  the  time  to 
which  the  note  of  MR.  RHODES  refers.  I 
lave  gone  through  the  first  register  of  the 
burials  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  and  church- 
yard, between  the  date  given  as  that  of  the 
making  of  the  will  (2  Aug.,  1558)  and  its 
proving  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
without  rinding  his  burial,  so  can  only 
conclude  that  he  found  interment  elsewhere 
— maybe  in  Lambeth,  as  he  appears  to  have 
lad  some  property  there,  as  recorded  in  the 
iote. 

In  the  same  list  of  churchwardens  we  find 
John  Jennens  and  Rich.  Garrard  to  have 
been  in  office  1568-70.  This  John  Jennens 
was  the  nephew  of  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  note.  This  worthy  old  parishioner  had 
his  desire  for  burial,  as  set  forth  by  MR. 
RHODES,  duly  complied  with,  for  in  the 
second  book  of  our  registers,  under  Novem- 
ber, 1586,  the  burial  of  "  Mr.  John  Jennens  " 
is  duly  recorded,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what 
part  of  the  church  his  body  may  rest.  His 
will  was  proved  in  the  following  month. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  288). — The  lines  commencing, 

Oh,  give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword, 
Choice  of  the  heart's  desire, 
are  from  '  Knight  Errant,'  by  Miss  Louise 
Imogen   Guiney,    an  American   writer,    and 
occasional  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 

MARY  J.  WHITING. 

The  verses  beginning, 

The  graves  grow  thicker,  and  life's  ways  more  bare, 
are  in  '  Lyra  Mystica,'  p.  287,  where  they 
are  entitled  '  Verselets  :  Easter  Day,'  and 
the  author's  initials  are  given  as  R.  E.  J.  A. 
These  initials  do  not  appear  in  Julian's 
'  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,'  original  edition. 
W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 

38,  North  Road,  Highgate. 

Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings 
is    line    980    of  Book  VII.  of  Wordsworth's 


Excursion.' 


R.  A.  POTTS. 


The  lines, 

Forenoon,  and  afternoon,  and  night,— forenoon, 
And  afternoon,  and  night,— forenoon,  and— What! 

are  from  a  poem  called  '  Life,'  by  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  published  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in 
1888.  CHAS.  G.  SMITHERS. 

47,  Darnley  Road,  Hackney. 

[The  verses  sent  by  MRS.  SOTHEBY  have  been 
forwarded  to  LEZZE.  Other  correspondents  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 
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LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW  :  CHANGE  IN  DATE 
(10  S.  xii.  306).  —  Many  pitfalls  surround 
questions  connected  with  the  change  of 
style  in  the  calendar.  That  change  would 
not  of  itself  have  altered  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  kept,  because  the 
old  rule  was  founded  on  a  saint's  day  (the 
day  following  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude).  Holy  days  and  saints'  days 
remained  on  the  same  dates  in  the  new 
calendar  as  in  the  old.  Had  it  been  sought 
to  keep  the  day  at  the  exact  season  it 
had  occupied,  the  curious  consequence 
would  have  followed  that  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  would  have  undergone  several  changes  : 
from  1752  (when  the  style  was  altered)  to 
1800  would  have  fallen  on  9  November  ; 
from  1800  to  1900  on  10  November,  and 
from  1900  to  2100*  on  11  November. 

The  alteration  of  the  date  of  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  was  effected  by  statute,  as  is  explained 
by  NEMO  in  7  S.  iv.  49,  and  more  fully  by 
MR.  F.  W.  READ  in  10  S.  v.  30.  May  I 
refer  also  to  a  note  of  my  own  in  9  S.  v.  344, 
in  which  I  tried  to  explain  the  whole  matter 
from  the  calendar  point  of  view  ? 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

SPANISH  WALK  EXCHANGE  (10  S.  xii. 
269). — In  'A  New  View  of  London,'  1708 
(by  Hatton),  vol.  ii.  p.  617,  is  a  plan  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

"For  the  more  facile  expediting  of  the  Affair  of 
Negoce,  Merchants  dealing  in  the  same  Commo- 
dities have  by  custom  fixed  on  these  different  parts 
of  the  Exchange  to  meet  one  another,  called  their 
Walk." 

On  the  plan  twenty- three  "  walks "  are 
given.  The  main  entrance  to  the  Exchange 
faced  Cornhill.  Spanish  Walk  was  in  the 
arcade  or  portico  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
that  entrance.  Next  in  the  arcade  was 
Jews'  Walk,  being  at  the  south-east  corner. 
In  the  open  court  in  front  of  these  two  was 
French  V/alk. 

The  following  were  the  names  of  the 
Walks  (I  take  those  in  the  arcades  first, 
beginning  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Cornhill  entrance)  :  Jamaica,  Virginia,  East 
India,  Norway,  East  Country,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Dutch  and  Jewellers',  Armenian,  Portugal, 
Jews',  Spanish.  Then  in  the  open  court  or 
quadrangle  next  the  arcades  or  porticoes  : 
Barbadoes,  "  Turky,"  Silkmen's,  Clothiers', 
Salters',  Italian,  French.  Then  about  the 
statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  centre :  The 
Canary,  facing  the  Cornhill  gateway  ;  Grocers 


2000. 


The  Gregorian  reckoning  makes  no  change  in 


and  Druggists',  facing  West ;  Hambro,  facing 
North  :  Brokers,  &c.,  of  Stock,  facing  East. 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  this,  the  second 
Royal  Exchange,  is  given  in  '  London 
exhibited  in  1851,'  edited  and  published  by 
John  Weale,  p.  368  ;  and  a  view  of  its 
interior  appears  in  The  Penny  Magazine 
of  1837  (vol.  vi.),  p.  185.  The  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  10-11  Jan.,  1838. 

"  The  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill,  has  no  longer 
[1851]  the  prominence  as  a  place  of  meeting  of  mer- 
chants it  once  had The  Royal  Exchange  is  still, 

as  when  founded  by  Gresham,  an  open  area  with 
arcades  around  it,  in  which  the  merchants  meet. 
Each  has  his  standing  where  he  is  to  be  found,  or 
where  he  makes  his  appointments,  and  the  Roth- 
schilds take  their  place  near  a  pillar  as  their  father 
did.  Many  of  the  sea-captains  and  the  brokers  still 
go  on  'Change,  but  the  old  arrangement  of  the 
walks  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Scotch  Walk  is 
no  longer  wanted ;  since  Scotland  has  been  brought 
so  near  by  railway,  the  stockbrokers  have  migrated. 
The  Salters,  the  Clothiers,  and  the  Grocers  go  to 
the  warehouses."  —  Weale's  'London,'  as  above^ 
p.  377. 

I  think  that  Weale's  book  was  republished 
by  Bohn  with  the  title  of  '  Pictorial  Hand- 
book of  London.'  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

* 

Commanders  of  ships  about  to  sail 
advertised  as  follows  (Daily  Advertiser, 
3  April,  1742)  : — 

For  Boulogne 
The  Duke  of  Kingston, 
Thomas  Merriton,  Commander, 
Sails  on  Tuesday  next,  and  has  excellent  Accom- 
modations for  Passengers,  now  lying  at  the  Rotter- 
dam back  Door.     The  Commander  to  be  spoke  with 
every  Day  on  the  French  Walk  ;  at  the  Portugal 

Coffee    House and    at    the    Rotterdam,  at  St. 

Katherine's. 

J.  HOLD  EN  MACMICHAEL. 
Wroxton  Grange,  Folkestone. 

The  Spanish  Walk  was  a  part  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  set  apart  for  Spanish  merchants, 
the  whole  of  the  Exchange  being  divided 
into  "  Walks,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
Stock  Exchange,  which  has  its  Kaffir  Market, 
Yankee  Market,  &c. 

I  have  a  picture  and  plan  of  the  Old 
Royal  Exchange  showing  the  various  Walks, 
and  could  let  your  correspondent  have  a 
copy  of  the  plan,  should  he  desire  it. 

A.  RANSFOKD  COLLETTV 

9,  Deerhurst  Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

See  Thornbury's  '  Old  and  New  London/ 
vol.  i.  p.  497,  where  there  is  given  a  plan 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  1837,  with  the 
various  Walks.  ANDBEW  OLIVER. 

[MR.  A.  RHODES  and  MR.  ALAN  STEWART  also, 
hanked  for  replies.] 
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GENERAL  WOLFE'S  DEATH  (10  S.  xii.  308). 
— The  latest  biographer  of  Wolfe,  in  his 
account  of  the  general's  death,  states  that 
when  he  received  the  last  wound  (having 
already  been  struck  twice)  he  asked  Lieut. 
Brown  of  the  Grenadiers  to  support  him. 
Before,  however,  Brown's  arm  "  could 
encircle  his  general's  waist,"  he  sank  down. 
A  young  volunteer  named  Henderson,  and 
a  private  soldier,  rushed  forward  and,  along 
with  an  Artillery  officer  (Col.  Williamson), 
carried  him  a  short  distance  to  the  rear. 
See  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe,' 
by  Beckles  Willson  (Heinemann,  1909). 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  one  having  held 
the  dying  hero  in  his  arms  during  his  last 
moments.  T.  F.  D. 


The  officer  in  whose  arms  Wolfe  died  was 
Lieut.  Henry  Browne,  of  the  22nd  Foot  and 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers  ;  see  8  S.  xii.  363, 
where  I  gave  extracts  from  his  letter  de- 
scribing the  event.  See  also  10  S.  vi.  154. 

W.  S. 

'SHOBT  WHIST,'  BY  MAJOR  A.  (10  S. 
xii.  264,  318).  —  COL.  PRIDE  AUX  (ante, 
p.  204)  asks  me  whether  the  appellation  of 
Major  A.  on  the  title-page  of  "  Short  Whist  : 
its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws,  together  with 
Maxims  for  Beginners,  by  Major  A*****," 
was  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  volume  was  written  by  Major  Aubrey, 
or  whether  it  stood  for  George  Anson. 

I  think  that  the  former  was  intended. 
He  was  in  his  day  the  embodiment,  in  the 
popular  mind,  of  the  gambler  at  cards,  and 
was  much  better  known  about  1830  to  the 
world  at  large  than  Anson.  Some  notes 
on  Aubrey  are  set  out  in  my  volume  on 
*  English  Whist  and  Whist  Players.' 

General  Windham  (of  the  Redan),  himself 
a  fine  card-player,  used  to  describe  Anson 
as  the  most  careful  performer  that  the  world 
had  ever  produced.  He  had  played  with 
Anson  hundreds  of  times,  but  never  once 
had  he  seen  him  misdeal,  lead  out  of  turn, 
play  two  cards  at  the  same  time,  or  commit 
any  of  the  numerous  faults  which  are  of 
hourly  occurrence  at  the  card-table.  He 
estimated  that  Anson' s  gains  at  his  favourite 
pleasure  amounted  to  2,OOOZ.  per  annum. 
W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

I  can  confirm  Mr.  PEET'S  statement 
(ante,  p.  264).  Mr.  Coles,  who  had  been 
in  the  Army,  lived  in  Paris,  and  died  there 
at  an  advanced  age  some  time  about  1890. 
I  never  saw  him,  but  I  heard  much  about 
him  from  my  brother,  who  also  lived  in 
Paris  and  had  known  him  for  many  years. 


He  left  his  library  to  my  brother,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  books  passed 
mostly  to  another  friend.  But  on  my  book- 
shelves, at  present  in  Paris,  are  a  few  of  Mr. 
Coles's  books,  and  among  them  are  two 
which  he  wrote  himself.  One  is  a  short 
history  of  Russia,  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  other  is  '  Short 
Whist ' ;  and  on  the  title-page,  under  the 
pseudonym,  is  "by  C.  B.  Coles,"  in  his 
handwriting.  He  more  than  once  told  my 
brother  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  book, 
and  that  for  many  years  he  had  a  small 
income  from  it.  EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 
Guernsey. 

CONSTITUTION  HILL  (GREEN  PARK,  S.W.)  : 
PARLIAMENT  HILL  (N.W.)  OR  PARLIAMENT 
FIELDS  (10  S.  xii.  110,  173). — Your  corre- 
spondent might  do  well  to  consult  the 
volumes  of  The  Athenceum  for  1883  and  1884. 
There  will  be  found  a  correspondence  on 
'  Traitors'  alias  Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead.' 
I  possess  only  one  of  the  communications. 
This  is  a  notable  letter  from  Prof.  John 
Wesley  Hales  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  26  Jan.,  1884. 

In  October  and  November,  1894,  The 
Times  and  other  London  newspapers  pub- 
lished much  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  opening  of  the  mound  on 
Parliament  Hill.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

[The  discussion  was  opened  by  Prof.  Hales  in  a 
long  letter  in  The  Athenc&um  of  17  Nov.,  1883,  and 
was  continued  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  and  others  in 
the  issues  for  1  and  8  Dec.] 

ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER  :  THE 
EAST  WINDOW  (10  S.  xii.  269). — I  have  had 
in  my  possession  since  1897  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  John 
Rickman  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  xlviii.  p.  264, 
which  may  perhaps  interest  MR.  ABRAHAMS, 
as  he  does  not  say  that  he  knows  it,  although 
he  may  not  call  him  an  "  acknowledged 
authority."  When  I  got  it,  it  was  bound 
Up  with  six  or  seven  other  pamphlets  in 
which  I  was  not  interested,  so  I  stripped 
them  away.  It  consists  of  ten  pages, 
6  in.  by  9  in.  (the  last  being  blank),  excluding 
the  title-page,  the  back  of  which  is  also 
blank.  The  wording  of  the  title  is  : — 

"Historical  Curiosities  |  relating  to  |  St.  Mar- 
garet's |  Church  |  Westminster.  |  For  private  circu- 
lation only  |  London  |  Printed  at  H.  Sutherland's 
private  press  |  MDCCCXXXVII." 
There  are  also  three  full-page  engravings, 
separate  from  the  text. 

The  three  curiosities  dealt  with  are : 
(1)  the  beadle's  staves,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  Church  ;  (2)  the  alto-rilievo, 
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which  the  author  states  is  "  moulded  in 
plaster,"  but  which  is  really  limewood, 
and  was  then  placed  in  the  centre  over  the 
Communion  table  :  it  is  still  there,  but  the 
centre  of  the  new  and  somewhat  ornate 
reredos,  picked  out  in  gold  and  colour ; 
and  (3)  the  eastern  window  of  the  church, 
which  is  here  stated  to  be  "as  remarkable 
for  its  history  as  for  its  grandeur  of  colour- 
ing." The  staves  get  about  a  page  of  de- 
scription, the  altar  "  pannel "  (sic)  rather 
more  than  a  page,  and  the  window  gets 
just  about  six  pages.  The  whole  is  signed 
"  J.  R.,"  and  dated  March,  1834,  so  that 
it  would  appear  as  if  three  years  must  have 
elapsed  between  its  being  written  and  pub- 
lished. 

I  have  also  a  broadside  printed  by  "  J.  B. 
Nichols  &  Son,  25,  Parliament  Street,  West- 
minster "  ;  but  that  may  be  the  one  MB. 
ABRAHAMS  has  before  him.  Should  he 
like  to  see  the  pamphlet,  I  shall  have  pleasure 
in  lending  it  to  him  for  perusal. 

Is  anything  known  of  H.  Sutherland's 
private  press  ?  W.  E.  HABLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

OREGON  (10  S.  xii.  169,  258). — Writing  in 
The  Magazine  of  American  History  for 
January,  1879,  the  late  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull  said  : — 

"The  name is  the  accurate  translation of 

the  name  by  which,  as  Carver  had  reasons  for 
believing,  'the  Great  River  of  the  West'  was 
designated  by  the  tribes  that  lived  near  it.  It  is 
the  Mohegan  ivauregan,  the  Abnaki  owrighen,  the 
Delaware  wuliexen,  the  Massachusetts  wunnegan, 
signifying  in  all  dialects  'good,'  'fair,'  'fine.'" — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
authorities  in  his  day  on  Indian  languages, 
and  his  opinion  must  always  be  received 
with  respect.  Yet  he  had  made  no  special 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  word 
Oregon,  and  the  above  statement  is  open  to 
serious  objections.  So  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  the  only  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  word  Oregon  is  to  be  found  in  a 
little  book  of  which  only  one  hundred  copies 
were  printed  in  1888,  the  late  Prof.  Josiah 
D.  Whitney's  '  Names  and  Places,'  pp.  28-75. 
The  article,  which  is  called  '  Oregon  and 
Pend'  Oreilles,'  is  much  too  long  to  reproduce 
here  ;  but  the  rarity  of  the  book  will  warrant 
a  long  extract : — 

"  The  name  '  Oregon '  is  unquestionably  the 
Spanish  Orejon,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  question  arises,  then,  What  does  Orejon 

mean,  and  how  is  it  applicable  to  this  river  [the 
Columbia]?  Orejon  is  the  regularly  formed  aug- 
mentative from  oreja,  'ear' — orejon,  'big  ear.' 
This  is  the  original  meaning ;  and  if  it  is  not  found 


with  that  meaning  in  dictionaries  of  the  present 
time,  this  only  shows  that,  like  many  other  words,, 
it  has  lost  in  part  its  original  signification.  An 
orejon  at  present  is  a  slice,  or  '  big  ear,'  of  a  peach 

or  some  other  fruit  cut  off  and  dried  in  the  sun 

If,  however,  we  look  in  a  Spanish  dictionary  two- 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  '  Orejon,  one- 
that  hath  large  eares '  (Minsheu's  '  Dictionarie  in 
Spanish  and  English,'  London,  1599). 

"  Whence  comes  it  that  big  ears  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  river  called  the  '  Big-Ear  River,'  or, 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  the  original  Spanish,  '  Rio 
de  los  Orejones,'  or  Oregones,  the  River  of  the  Big 
Ears? 

"The  Big-Ears  are  the  Indians  called  by  the 
Spanish  explorers  and  traders  in  the  region  drained 
by  the  Columbia  River  the  '  Orejones,'  a  word  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  written  by  English- 
speaking  travellers  with  a  g  than  with  a.?',  the  first- 
named  letter  more  nearly  representing  the  sound  of 
the  Spanish  j."— Pp.  57,  59,  60. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

"  NOLI    ALTTJM    SAPERE  "     (10    S.     xii.     168, 

216). — Robert  Stephens,  the  printer,  the 
friend  of  Calvin,  had  for  his  device  an  olive 
tree,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  the  words  "  Noli  altum 
sapere  "  ("  Be  not  high-minded  "). 

CHARLES  JERDAN. 

LORRAINE  OR  TOURAINE  (10  S.  xii.  309). — 
In  the  reprint  of  1889  Touraine  is  correctly 
substituted  for  the  misprint  "  Lorraine." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

MONUMENTS  TO  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (10  S. 
xii.  87,  230). — The  monument  to  Miantonomo 
is  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  not  far  from  the  city. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  battle-field  where  he 
was  captured,  but  probably  not  near  where 
he  was  slain,  though  so  supposed. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  1680  (10  S.  xii.  243,  314). 
— See  also  Nichols,  *  Lit.  Anec.,'  4,  pp.  64-9, 
Timperley's  book,  spoken  of  so  highly  by 
MR.  WELFORD,  is  a  useful  one  to  have, 
but  a  dangerous  one  to  use  without  testing 
its  statements.  W.  ROBERTS. 

I  am  obliged  to  MR.  WELFOBD  for  his 
reference  to  Timperley,  whose  book,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  add,  I  have  known 
and  used  for  many  years.  But  if  MB. 
WELFOBD  pursues  his  researches,  he  will 
find  that  there  are  many  things  he  cannot 
learn  from  Timperley,  and  others  which 
he  will  afterwards  have  to  unlearn. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  the  press,  and  a 
good  bibliography  of  them  would  be  of 
interest.  One  of  great  importance  for  O\L 
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own  country  is  the  excellent  '  History  of 
English  Journalism  to  the  Foundation  fo 
the°  "  [London]  Gazette,"  '  published  last 
year  by  Longmans.  The  author,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams,  has  made  really  important  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
hope  Mr.  Williams  will  be  encouraged  to 
continue  these  journalistic  annals. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

New  English  Dictimiary.—  S—  Sauce.      By   Henry 

Bradley.    (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
THE  important  and  lengthy  letter  S  has  been  well 
begun  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  this  double  section,  which 
is  full  of  interesting  words.    The  introductory  Note 
points  out  the  absence  of  any  long  articles,  '  salt 
and    "sand"    occupying  a  relatively  large  space 
owing  "  to  the  abundance  of  their  combinations. 
There  is  much,  however,  in  the  way  of  etymology  and 
development  of  meanings  in  familiar  words  which 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  English. 
The  words  recorded  and  quotations  appended  to 
them  are,  of  course,  far  beyond  the  supply  in  other 
dictionaries  ;  but  this  pre-eminence  is  now  too  well 
known  to  need  comment'.    Under  "  Sabbath     we 
are  reminded  by  a  quotation  from  The  Quarterly 
fieview  of  1897  that  "  the  term  ......  as  applied  to  the 

Lord's  Day  is  unknown  to  the  Articles,  the  Canons, 
and  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England." 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  find  better  literary 
instances  of  the  "Witches'  Sabbath."  The  de- 
velopment by  which  the  heraldic  term  "sable5 
has  become  a  general  synonym  for  black  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  English.  "Sabreur"  makes  us 
think  of  Ouida,  and  we  add  to  the  quotations  a 
pertinent  passage  from  '  Strathmore.'  At  the 
opening  of  that  romance  Bertie  Erroll  is  described 
as  "The  Beau  Sabreur  (as  he  had  been  nicknamed, 
a  la  Murat,  from  his  cornethood,  partly  from  some 
back-handed  strokes  of  his  in  Caffirland,  partly 
from  the  personal  beauty  which  he  inherited),'  &c. 
For  "  sacerdotage  "  derisively  used  Mr.  Lang  is 
quoted.  In  'Custom  and  Myth'  he  refers  to  "a 
people  fallen  early  into  its  sacerdotage  and  priestly 
second  childhood."  The  wine  called  "sack"  has 
puzzled  antiquaries  for  many  years,  and  Dr.  Bradley 
is  not  now  able  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its 
meaning.  "  Vin  sec11'  appears  to  have  extended 
its  significance  in  the  course  of  years.  "  Sacred," 
"  sacrifice,"  and  words  of  similar  meaning  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  space.  There  is  an  interesting  note 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees.  For 
"  sagacious  "=  intelligent,  of  animals,  Goldsmith 
and  Keats  are  quoted.  We  recall  also  the  dog  who 
read  the  notice  about  dogs  being  shot  in  '  Pickwick,  i 
and  was  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Jingle  :  "  Ah  ! 
you  should  keep  dogs—  fine  animals—  sagacious 
creatures."  The  corresponding  substantive  has  been 
personified  by  Browning  in  his  '  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau'  (2-  vol.  edition,  ii.  313)  ;— 

it  had  seemed  a  venial  fault  at  most 

Had  he  once  more  obeyed  Sagacity. 

"  Sagathy  "  is  an  odd  word,  which  means  a  woollen 

stuff  used  in  the   eighteenth    century.      "Sage' 


vegetable)  is  still  used,  we  learn,  in  the  preparation 
of  "sage-tea."  "Sage"  (adjective)  in  connexion, 
with  appearance  is  noted  as  applied  to  Miss  Old- 
Duck  and  Mr.  Dick.  Here  the  '  Dictionary '  is  up 
x>  the  mark.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  "sage  ' 
noun).  There  is  no  quotation  from  the  nineteenth 
century  for  its  serious  use  except  from  Dean 
Stanley's  prose.  We  recall  without  difficulty  the 
:itle  of  an  unduly  neglected  poem  by  Tennyson, 
;The  Ancient  Sage,'  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  stanza  of  FitzGerald's  'Omar  Khay- 
yam ' : — 

Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discuss'd 

Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  wisely. 
For  playful  use  of  the  word  here  is  an  example 
from  a  nonsense  classic.     Father  William  in  '  Alice 
n  Wonderland '  is  represented  as  replying  to  the 
impertinent  questioner : — 

'  In  my  youth,"  said  the  sage,  as  he  shook  his  gray 
locks. 

The  careful  article  on  "  saint"  is  a  good  example 
of  the  excellent  analysis  of  the  '  Dictionary.'  We 
do  not,  however,  notice  any  definition  which  covers 
the  application  of  the  term  to  admired  men  of 
Letters.  Lamb,  though  "a  good  man  of  most  dear 
memory,"  was  not  exactly  "a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary holiness  of  life,"  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Edward  FitzGerald  that  Thackeray  pressed  to  his 
forehead  a  letter  of  Lamb's  with  the  remark, 

Saint  Charles ! "  The  term  seems  still  less 
applicable  to  Gilbert  of  Selborne,  who  was  an 
excellent  naturalist,  but  an  unabashed  pluralist  in 
church  livings;  yet  he,  too,  has  been  "sainted." 
Lamb  is  duly  quoted  for  the  drink  known  as 

saloop."  For  "  Samoan  "  (native  of  Samoa  and 
the  language)  we  find  two  quotations  from  Lundie, 
'Missionary  Life  in  Samoa,'  one  from  Jevons's 
'  Money,'  and  two  from  journalism.  Surely  the 
later  writings  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  should  have  been 
used  for  quotations,  e.g.,  in  'Vailima  Letters,' 
p.  346  (Letter  of  1894),  we  find  "  the  usual  Samoan 
expressions  of  politeness  and  compliment."  Simi- 
larly the  Russian  "samovar,"  illustrated  only  by 
quotations  from  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  a  note 
in  a  translation  of  Kotzebue's  '  New  Voyages '  of 
1830,  might  have  easily  been  fitted  with  examples 
more  representative  of  English.  "  Samurai "  is 
now,  we  learn,  "applied  to  any  Japanese  army 
officer."  It  is  used  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  one  of  his 
ideal  reconstructions  of  the  world  for  a  special 
ascetic  class  who  resemble  Plato's  guardians  of  the 
State.  "Sangrail"  is  simply  the  holy  grail,  and 
the  derivations  which  make  it  holy  blood  or  royal 
blood  (=sang  royal)  are  put  aside  as  untenable. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  Darwin's  '  Expression  of  the 
Emotions '  quoted  for  "  sardonic."  Under  "  Sarum  " 
we  think  the  old  and  new  seats  of  that  name  should 
have  been  mentioned.  Perhaps,  however,  the  term 
is  geographically  outside  the  scope  of  the  '  Dic- 
tionary,' and  appears  only  as  a  heading  for  the 
"  Sarum  Use." 

We  find  but  one  quotation  for  "Satan"  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  is  an  oath,  and  a 
figurative  use  from  Carlyle.  This  seems  hardly 


beginning,  

that  at  this  time  there  were  two  arch-enemies  of 
mankind— Satan  as  usual,  and  Buonaparte,  who 
had  sprung  up  and  eclipsed  his  elder  rival  alto- 
gether." 
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The  sort  of  "  satisfaction  "  which  means  a  due] 
has  no  modern  book  quotations  for  the  nineteenth 
century  except  one  from  Medwin's  '  Angler  in 
Wales,"'  and  another  from  a  military  dictionary. 
What  have  the  great  army  of  novelists  done  thus 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  with  all  their  fine  scenes 
unrecorded  ?  There  was  the  fiery  gentleman  with 
the  camp-stool  in  'Pickwick,'  chap,  ii.,  who  men- 
tioned "satisfaction"  twice  in  two  adjacent  remarks. 
In  the  same  sense  'Charles  O'Malley'  has  in 
chap.  Ixxxviii.  after  a  duel :  "  '  Mr.  McMahon  is 
satisfied,'  replied  he,  '  and  so  is  the  other  gentle- 
man.'" 

For  the  figurative  sense  of  "  Saturnalia  " — "  some- 
times," as  the  '  Dictionary '  observes,  "  construed 
as  singular"  by  the  crowd  of  writers  who  increas- 
ingly misuse  Latinisms— we  add  a  passage  from  a 
writer  of  more  importance  than  any  quoted. 
Matthew  Arnold  speaks,  at  the  end  of  his  book 
*  On  Translating  Homer,'  of  "  the  saturnalia  of 
ignoble  personal  passions  "  exhibited  in  the  pursuit 
of  literary  success. 

This  section  ends  with  the  uncompleted  word 
"sauce,"  and  the  last  sense  mentioned  shows  the 
wide  range  of  the  '  Dictionary,'  for  it  is  that  sort  of 
linguistic  "sauce"  which  comes,  as  Dickens  hints 
in  '  Our  Mutual  Friend,'  from  the  "  wicious  pride ' 
of  youth. 

Memorials     of     Old     Middlesex.     Edited     by    J. 

Tavenor-Perry.  (Bemrose  &  Sons.) 
THE  excellent  series  of  "  Memorials  of  the  Counties 
of  England  "  is  here  continued  with  signal  success. 
In  the  present  volume  the  area  dealt  with  is 
rather  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  are  excluded.  By  the 
term  "  Old  Middlesex  "  the  historic  county  as  it 
was  known  until  recent  years  is  meant,  no  regard 
being  paid  to  the  boundaries  of  the  modern 
County  of  London. 

The  editor  has  contributed  a  lucid  description 
of  the  county  in  general.  '  The  Ancient  Churches 
of  Middlesex  '  is  dealt  with  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
but  the  lengthy  record  of  bad  or  inartistic  restora- 
tions is  rather  melancholy  reading.  Mr.  J. 
€harles  Wall  is  responsible  for  the  '  Battle-fields 
of  Middlesex ' ;  he  does  not,  however,  absolutely 
concur  in  the  popular  belief  that  the  decisive 
battle  between  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Boadicea 
was  fought  in  or  near  the  prese'nt  King's  Cross  : — 

"It  is  the  want  of  geographical  detail  which 
leaves  Barnet  the  only  distinguished  battle-field 
in  the  county.  Had  the  equally  momentous 
conflict  between  Suetonius  and  Boadicea  been 
on  the  traditionary  site,  the  battle  of  A.D.  61 — 
which  eclipsed  that  of  1471,  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  national  importance — would  considerably 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  county  records." 

A  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  contributed 
by  Lord  Ilchester  on  Holland  House.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  old  and 
historic  mansion  yet  exists  in  the  heart  of  London, 
partly  because  so  few  people  get  a  chance  to  see 
it.  But  so  it  is,  and  Holland  House  is  still  in  the 
heyday  of  its  architectural  glory.  The  list  of 
those  who  lived  or  visited  there,  and  '-he  doings 
therein,  form  a  page  of  history  : — 

"  The  melancholy  predictions  of  Macaulay 
concerning  the  fate  of  Holland  House  are  for- 
tunately still  unrealized.  The  old  house  as  yet 
stands  in  its  own  grounds  facing  Kensington  High 
Street,  and  the  roar  of  the  ever-increasing  traffic 


is  nothing  more  than  the  distant  sound  of  the 
sea* breaking  upon  a  shingly  beach. .  .  .With  the 
fabric  time  has  dealt  hardl  y,  it  is  true.  The  stone 
is  seared  and  crumbling  from  the  fumes  of  the 
heavily  laden  atmosphere  of  the  Metropolis. 
But  the  brickwork  remains  intact,  and  judicious 
restorations  from  time  to  time  have  retained  the 
original  features  of  the  building  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Cope  and  his  architect 
John  Thorpe.  There  let  it  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  future  generations  of  those  men  of  renown  in 
statecraft,  literature,  and  philosophy,  who  have 
been  wont  to  foregather  under  its  hospitable  roof  ; 
and  let  the  prophecy  of  Hookham  Frere,  scratched 
on  the  pane  of  his  dressing-room  window,  prove 
true  : — 

May  neither  time  destroy,  nor  waste  impair ; 
Nor  fire  consume  thee  till  the  twentieth  Heir  ; 
May  taste  respect  thee,  and  may  fashion  spare. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  '  Fulham  Palace  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,'  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw, 
is  also  of  great  interest,  as  is  that  by  Dr.  Cox  on 
4  The  Monastery  and  House  of  Syon.'  Other 
chapters  deal  with  '  Chiswick  House,'  '  The  Parks 
and  Historic  Houses,'  '  The  Story  of  Chelsea,' 
4  Harrow-on-the-Hill,'  '  The  Recreative  Haunts 
of  Poets  and  Painters,'  and  '  The  Pilgrimage  of 
the  Brent,'  in  all  of  which  the  same  high  level 
is  maintained.  We  note,  however,  that  in 
'  Parks  and  Historic  Houses  '  Twyford  Abbey 
is  hardly  correctly  described.  It  is  certainly 
a  convalescent  home,  but  it  is  first  and  foremost 
one  of  the  homes  of  the  Lay  Order  of  the  Alexian 
Brotherhood. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  volume 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  those  of  the  series 
which  have  already  been  published. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"— Adver- 
:isements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
ishers  "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

A.  M.t  Boston. — Many  thanks. 

R.  PIERPOINT.— You  have  missed  the  reply  at 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR  ( "Mother -in- law  =  Step- 
mother  ").— See  9  S.  ix.  445,  517. 
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JOHN  MICHELL,  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

IN  his  able  and  interesting  introduction  to 
the  '  Calendar  of  Letter-Book  I.'  (Guildhall 
Records)  my  friend  Dr.  Reginald  R.  Sharpe 
draws  attention  (p.  xv,  foot-note)  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  '  Aldermen  of  London ' 
(pp.  56,  89,  271),  I  state  that  John  Michell 
(Mayor  1424-5  and  1436-7)  was  a  Fishmon- 
ger, whereas  he  is  described  in  the  Letter- 
Book  as  a  Grocer.  Dr.  Sharpe  has,  of  course, 
correctly  reproduced  his  authorities  :  that 
goes  without  saying.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  am  absolutely 
right  in  this  matter  :  if  there  is  an  error 
anywhere,  as  very  probably  there  is,  it  is  on 
the  part  of  the  original  scribe  who  entered 
the  minutes  in  Letter-Book  I. 

John  Michell,  commoner,  was  elected 
M.P.  for  London  in  1411,  and  Auditor  of  the 
City  in  1413,  in  both  cases  being  described  as 
Grocer  (ff.  cv.  b  and  cxxvi).  As  early  as 
3  Feb.,  1414,  John  Michell  is  found  acting  as 
Alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward  (Husting 
Roll  141,  84)  ;  and  on  21  Sept.,  1414,  he 
was  elected  Sheriff,  being  then  described  as 
"Alderman  and  Grocer"  (Letter-Book  I, 
fo.  cxxxv). 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  later  reference  at 
which  he  is  styled  Grocer,  but  in  December, 
1417,  John  Michell  Fishmonger,  was  named 
first  in  a  commission  of  four  appointed  to 
levy  the  subsidy.  This  is  clearly  the  Alder- 
man, the  second  name  being  that  of  his 
fellow-Alderman,  Ralph  Bartone  (fo.  ccxxii). 
In  the  minute  of  his  election  to  the 
Mayoralty  in  1424  (Letter-Book  K,  fo.  xxii  b) 
he  is  again  styled  Fishmonger  ;  and  in  the 
list  of  Mayors  at  the  end  of  Letter-Book  F, 
which  has  already  been  calendared  by  Dr. 
Sharpe,  that  designation  is  appended  to  his 
name  for  both  his  mayoral  years  (1424  and 
1436).  Moreover,  in  his  will  (P.C.C.  29 
Luffenam)  he  is  described  as  Fishmonger  ; 
and  in  Herbert's  '  Livery  Companies/  as 
well  as  in  the  list  of  Mayors  and  Sheriffs 
arranged  under  their  respective  companies, 
which  was  compiled  by  William  Smyth, 
Rouge  Dragon  (Guildhall  MS.  482),  he  is 
assigned  to  the  Fishmongers.  John  Michell's 
name  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  Wardens  of 
the  Grocers'  Company,  as  it  almost  assuredly 
would  have  been  had  he  been  a  member  of 
that  fraternity  :  no  other  contemporary 
Mayor  or  Sheriff  who  belonged  to  it  is 
omitted  from  that  list. 

One  possible  explanation  is  that  he  was 
originally  a  Grocer,  and  changed  his  company 
to  that  of  the  Fishmongers  soon  after 
becoming  an  Alderman ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  error  (repeated 
three  times)  in  the  original  MS.  of  Letter- 
Book  I,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  it. 
Contemporary  with  John  Michell  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  possibly  his  brother  or 
cousin,  named  William  Michell,  who  was 
M.P.  for  London  in  1415  ('  Return  of 
Members  of  Parliament,'  i.  286),  and  Auditor 
in  1420  (Letter-Book  I,  fo.  ccliv),  and  who 
served  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Grocers' 
Company  in  1412,  and  again  in  1418.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  we  find  that  "  William 
Michel  "  is  erroneously  written  for  "  John 
Michell  "  in  the  list  of  Aldermen  present  on 
21  Sept.,  1420  (Letter-Book  I,  fo.  ccliv) ;  and 
there  are  similar  mistakes  in  Christian  names 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Sharpe 
has  noted  :  hence  we  cannot  regard  the 
liter  a  scripta  of  the  Letter-Book  as  final 
evidence  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Clerks  appear  to  have  been  as  liable  to  make 
blunders  in  their  entries  in  the  fifteenth 
century  as  they  are  in  the  twentieth,  and  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt-  that  in 
describing  John  Michell  the  Alderman  as  a 
Grocer,  the  writer  was  confusing  him  with 
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his  namesake.  At  any  rate,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  was,  as  I  have  stated  in  my 
'  Aldermen  of  London,'  a  Fishmonger. 

In  Dr.  Sharpe's  'Calendar  of  Husting 
Wills'  (vol.  ii.  p.  296)  there  is  a  reference 
to  "John  Michell,  stokfisshmongere,"  as  a 
legatee  in  the  will  of  Richard  Wynter  (also 
a  ''Stokfisshmongere"),  dated  5  Sept.,  1412, 
which  is  an  earlier  date  than  two  of  the  three 
at  which  he  is  described  as  "  Grocer  "  in  the 
Letter-Book.  This  makes  the  explanation 
that  he  had  been  a  Grocer,  and  became  a 
Fishmonger  later,  hardly  tenable,  and  adds 
to  the  probability  of  a  mere  clerical  error 
which  I  have  suggested  above. 

ALFBED  B.  BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 

FLEETWOOD  GENEALOGICAL  PUZZLE. 

THERE  are  two  entries  in  the  Stoke 
Newington  Registers  in  relation  to  deaths 
of  members  of  the  Fleetwood  family  which 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
genealogists,  viz;.  : — 

1.  "  1675,   12  Oct.     Mr.   Charles  Fleetwood,  the 
Sorie  of  Mr.  Smith  Fleetwood." 

2.  "  1676,  14  May.    Mr.    Charles  Fleetwood,  the 
Sone  of  Exq.  Fleetwood." 

It  has  been  assumed  by  Noble  ( '  House  of 
Cromwell ')  that  Charles  Fleetwood,  "  sone 
of  Esq.  Fleetwood  "  (d.  1676),  was  the  son 
of  General  Fleetwood  by  Bridget  Cromwell. 
Browne,  however,  in  his  '  History  of  Stoke 
Newington,'  says  specifically  of  this  entry  : 
"  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  younger  son  of 
the  General,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it." 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  son  of  General  Fleetwood 
of  the  name  of  Charles  ever  grew  to  man- 
hood, there  is  an  entry  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Registers,  dated  19  April,  1671  (five  years 
before  the  death  of  Charles  Fleetwood) 
which  describes  Cromwell  Fleetwood,  the 
undoubted  son  of  the  General  and  Bridget 
Cromwell,  as  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Fleetwood  of  Feltwell,  Esq.  Who,  then, 
is  the  Charles  Fleetwood  who  died  in  1676  ? 

The  other  entry  is  still  more  perplexing, 
viz;.,  "  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  the  sone  of 
Mr.  Smith  Fleetwood"  (d.  1675).  This  is 
an  undoubted  grandson  of  General  Charles 
Fleetwood.  Browne  says  of  him  that  he 
was  probably  an  infant  son  of  Smith  Fleet- 
wood  and  Mary  Hartopp.  But  three  Fleet- 
wood  wills  pr.ove  Charles  Fleetwood  to  be  the 
eldest  son  of  Smith  Fleetwood,  sen.,  and 
to  have  survived  until  1727  or  1728.  The 
wills  in  question  are  those  of — 

1.  Elizabeth  Fleetwood  of  Armingland 
Hall  (d.  1728).  In  her  will,  dated  1710, 


she  mentions  her  two  brothers,  Charles 
and  Smith,  in  the  order  given  above,  thus 
proving  Charles  to  be  alive  in  1710. 

2.  Ellen    Fleetwood,    the     third    wife    of 
Smith  Fleetwood,  who  died  in  1731,  speaks 
in  her  will  of  her  son  Charles,   and  leaves- 
him  his   father's  picture,  but   revokes   this 
in   a   codicil   owing   to   his   death.     At   the 
same  time  she  mentions  four  of  the  grand- 
daughters of  General  Fleetwood  (viz.,  Eliza- 
beth,  Frances,   Carolina,   and  Jane)   as  his 
sisters.     Ellen   is    clearly    the    stepmother,, 
and   presumably   childless.     As   the  will   is 
dated  30  May,  1727,  and  the  codicil  25  Nov., 
1728,     Charles    Fleetwood    evidently    died 
between  these  dates,  i.e.,  the  end  of  1727  or 
beginning  of  1728. 

3.  Charles    Fleet  wood's    own    will,    dated 
1726,   and  proved   1728,   shows  him  to  be 
owner  of  Armingland  Hall.     He  bequeaths 
his  Norfolk  estates  to    his    sister  Ann,  wife 
of  William  Gosney  ;    then  to  his  unmarried 
sisters  in  order  (viz.,  Elizabeth,  &c.,  as  above) ; 
and    speaks     of     his     late    brother     Smith 
Fleetwood,    known   to    have   died   in    1726. 
He  is  thus  clearly  established  as  the  eldest 
son  of  Smith  Fleetwood,  sen.,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  is  fixed  about  the  end  of  1727. 

Then  who  can  be  the  Mr.  Charles  Fleet- 
wood,  son  of  Mr.  Smith  Fleetwood,  reported 
in  the  Stoke  Newington  Registers  as  having 
died  on  12  Oct.,  1675  ?  F.  F.  B. 

[See  also  post,  p.  373.] 


INSCRIPTIONS   AT   NAPLES: 
NEW  PROTESTANT  CEMETERY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  303.) 
I  NOW  give  the  remaining  inscriptions  that 
I  copied  in  this  cemetery  last  year  : — 

41.  Susan,  d.  of  Martin  Richetts,  of  Droitwich, 
ob.  12  April,  1901. 

42.  Emma,   eldest  d.   of  T.   B.   Oldfield,   Esq., 
of  Champion  Hill,  Surrey,  b.  6  Sept.,  1815  ;  ob. 
24  Feb.,  1893. 

43.  Augustus  E.  W.  Blackburne,  ob.  25  Feb., 
1893,  a.  33.  Arthur  Hale  Eyre,o6.7  April,1893,  a.  24. 

44.  Julia  Helen  Twells,  ob.  27  Feb.,   1893. 

45.  John  J.  Nunn,  of  White  House,  Downham 
Market,  b.  16  March,  1835  ;  ob.  4  March,  1896. 

46.  Annie  Emily,  d.  of  Thos.  Barff ,  Cliff  Field,. 
Wakefield,  ob.  8  May,  1894. 

47.  Capt.  Matthew  Campbell,  H.E.I.C.S.,  buried 
at  sea.     Also  Alice,  his  w.,  d.  of  Capt.  Archibald 
Campbell,  of  Melfort,  Scotland,  ob.  at  Sans-Souci,. 
Posilipo,  21  June,  1893,  a.  87. 

48.  Isabella  Head,  b.  4  April,  1841,  at  London  ; 
ob.  13  March,  1900. 

49.  Jesse  More,  d.   of  the  late  Prof.   More,    of 
Edinburgh  University,  ob.  25  Feb.,    1897. 

50.  A  |  Elizabeth    H.    Stewart-Craig  |  morta     a 
7      Luglio,     1894   |   II    marito  I  Contrammiraglio 
Marra  j  P.  |  1895. 
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51.  Harry    Graham    Craig,     ob.     at    Pozzuoli, 
11  Jan.,  1896,  a.  30. 

52.  Mabel  Frances,  eldest  d.  of  Thos.  Edward 
Vickers,   b.   at  Sheffield,   21    Oct.,   1862  ;    ob.   21 
April,  1894. 

53.  James  Willis,  of  Bleak  House,  Anlaby  Road, 
Hull,  ob.  23  Oct.,  1895,  a.  50. 

54.  Alexander   Robertson,    b.    19   Sept.,    1862  ; 
ob.  30  July,  1901. 

55.  Frederick  John  Grove,  ob.  10  March,  1902, 
a.  71. 

56.  Mary,  w.  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jamieson,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  ob.  28  Oct.,  1899. 

57.  Marie  Bisson,  1850-1902. 

58.  Anne  Jane    Ground,  nee   MacLean,  a.    57, 
ob.  11  Feb.,  1898. 

59.  James  White,  ob.  13  Sept.,  1901.     Erected 
by  his  wife  and  children. 

60.  Marion     Hay     Chalmers,     of     Edinburgh, 
ob.  23  Jan.,  1898. 

61.  Frances    Mary,  w.  of    the    Rev.    T.  W.  S. 
Jones,  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  11  Dec.,  1842  ;  ob.  4  Nov., 
1898.     Erected    by    fellow  -  worshippers    at    the 
Wesleyan  Church,  S.  Anna  di  Palazzo. 

62.  Major  A.  C.  Studer,  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Consular  service  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Singapore 
and  Barmen,  b.  31  Dec.,  1831,  in  Switzerland;   ob. 
3  Jan.,  1900.    R.I.P.     Erected  by  his  daughter. 

63.  Frank    James    Green,    b.    4   Aug.,    1860; 
ob.  8  Aug.,  1897. 

64.  Charlotte    Zemello,    b.    1   Aug.,   1819;    ob. 
27    Dec.,    1898,    after    sixty-one    years'    faithful 
service.     Also  Lucy  Zemello,  her  sister,  b.  20  May, 
1823  ;    ob.  3  May,   1891,  for  many  years  in  the 
same  family. 

65.  Edward  J.  C.  Tansley,  b.  26  Nov.,   1858; 
ob.  1  Dec.,  1899. 

66.  John  Charlton,    ob.    29  Dec.,    1894,    a.    56. 

67.  John     Edward     Gray,     B.A.,     Scholar     of 
King's     College,     Cambridge,    s.     of    S.    O.    and 
A.  C.  "J.  Gray,  of  London,  ob.  8  Nov.,  1896,  a  few 
hours   after   arrival   to   study   at   the    Zoological 
Station,  a.  22. 

68.  Blase     Esposto,   b.   2   Feb.,     1816  ;    ob.   28 
March,  1876. 

69.  James   Thos.    Handley,   husband   of   Cath. 
Eiiz.   Court  Handley,   b.   5   Nov.,   1839  ;    ob.   26 
March,  1896. 

70.  Henry    Barlowe,    husband    of    Mary   Anne 
Barlowe,    of   Boston,    Lines,     b.    7    April,    1855  ; 
ob.  12  March,  1896. 

71.  To  my  Nana. 

72.  Mary    Emma,    d.    of    Morris    and    Emma 
Reynolds,  late  of  Ambleside,  and  wife  for  twenty- 
five   years    of  W.    Wordsworth,    C.I.E.,    late    of 
Elphinstone  College,   Bombay,  ob.   9  Sept.,  1898, 
in  her  sixty-second  year. 

73.  Neil    Boyle,     of    Helensburgh,     N.B.,    ob. 
19  Oct.,  1904,  a.  48. 

74.  Frederick    James    Codrington,     a.     32,   ob. 

5  Sept.,  1895. 

75.  Chevalier  W.  Jemison  Smith,  late  Consul  for 
Spain  and  Portugal  at  Malta,  ob.  14  Dec.,  1894, 
a.  65.     Erected    by  his  'wife    and    sons,  Caroline 
Corlett   Smith,    Thomas    C.,    and   W.    J.    Sallust 
Smith. 

76.  Fred.  Wade,  of  Farsley,  Yorks,  ob.  in  the 
International    Hospital,    18    Jan.,    1903,    in    his 
forty-first  year. 

77.  Cecilia   Coppola,    nee   Burges    Watson,    ob. 

6  Feb.,  1904.     Erected  by  her  sister. 

78.  Harriet  Burges  Watson,  ob.  2  April,  1894. 
Erected  by  her  children. 


79.  Geo.  W.  Reade,  ob.  9  Dec.,  1898. 

80.  Rosa    Grace    Bourne,   ob.    13   June,    1893,. 
a.  43. 

81.  Louisa  Mary  Hoskins,  ob.  4  April,  1904. 

82.  Eyham  G.  S.  Swyny,  ob.  at  sea,  27  Dec., 
1895,  a.  40. 

83.  Wm.    Gardner,   M.D.,    of   Melbourne,   Aus- 
tralia, ob.  I  April,  1897. 

Inscriptions  on  the  higher  level,  beginning 
at  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance  : — 

84.  Benj.    Gavin,    A.B.,    aged    38,    of    Crewe, 
England,    accidentally  drowned    in  Naples  Har- 
bour,   12    Jan.,    1896.     Erected    by    officers    and 
crew  of  s.s.   Hessle. 

85.  Wm.    Cawley,   aged   38,   boastwain  of  the- 
s.s.  Celtic,  ob.  at  sea.     (No  date.) 

86.  Emillie  (sic)  Eliza  (Elsie)  Brooks,  b.  20  July, 
1874  ;   ob.  2  March,  1905. 

87.  Duncan  Campbell,  b.  at  Skipness,  Argyle, 
18.1.80;  ob.  3.5.1902.     Erected  by  his  shipmates, 
e.y.  Calanthe. 

88.  Hubert  Finch,  master  mariner,  ob.  29  March, 
1898,  a.  45.     Erected   by  his  widow  and   brother 
officers. 

89.  Mr.    John   Thos.    Good,    boatswain   of   the 
s.s.  Douro    of  Hull,    b.    at  Hull,  11  Nov.,  1868  ; 
ob.   27   March,   1905.     Erected  by  his  shipmates 
of  Messrs.  Wilson's  ships. 

90.  Henry  Cook,   chief  stoker  of  H.M.S.  Bac- 
chante, ob.  28  April,  1903. 

91.  Dora  Hamilton,  ob.  22  May,  1902.     Erected 
by  her  friend  Sophia  Tasker. 

92.  Francis  R.  L.  Joly,  b.   14  May,   1891;  ob. 
Christmas,  1893. 

93.  Maisie     Edith   Vaughan     McAllum,     a.    4, 
ob.  27  March,  1904. 

The  following  are  in  the  Catholic  Campo 
Santo  Nuovo.  It  is  probable  there  may  be 
others,  but  the  cemetery  is  very  large  and 
irregularly  laid  out,  and  foreigners  are  not 
placed  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
escaped  notice: — 

94.  Tomb  of  the  family  of  J.  R.  Digby  Beste, 
Esq.,  of  Botleigh  Grange  and  Abbotsham  Court,. 
England.     Agnes    Digby    Beste,    b.    at    Botleigh 
Grange,  8  April,  1838  ;    ob.  15  Aug.,  1859.     On 
the  following  day  her  sister,  Lucy  Digby  Beste, 
b.   at  Botleigh   Grange,   27   April,    1834.     Isabel 
Digby  Beste,    ob.    10  July,  1851,  a.   9,    at    Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  America.     Henry  Digby  Beste, 
ob.    13  April,  1858,  a.    26,    in   the   Fegee  (sic)  Is.. 
Constable  Digby  Beste,   ob.   5  Sept.,   1858,  a.  18, 
at    Albano,    near    Rome.     Frank    Digby    Beste, 
ob.  12   Sept.,  1862,  a.    27,   at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Whittingham    Digby    Beste,    b.    at    Abbotsham 
Court,    7    Nov.,  1846 ;   drowned   in  the   Hoogley 
River,  India,  1865.     All  children  of  J.  R.  Digby 
Beste,     Esq.     Also     I.     Richard     Digby     Beste, 
I.P.D.L.,  author  of    '  Catholic  Hours  '  and  other 
works,  ob.  at  Florence,  5  Aug.,  1885,  a.  79. 

95.  Amy  Flower  Newman,  nee  Seagram,  b.  at 
Warminster,Eng.,  26  July,  1842;  ob.  16  Dec.,  1889. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 
18,  Hyde  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 

I  have  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  COL.  PARRY'S  list  of  the  interments 
in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  outside  Naples. 
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Many  of  the  names  were  very  familiar  to 
me  some  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  residenf 
*rom  1869  to  1876  in  Naples. 

No.  3  I  take  to  be  the  elder  son  of  Mr 
'Turner  of  Iggulden's  English  Bank  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Villa,  or  public  gardens  oJ 
,the  city.  His  father  in  or  about  1871,  when 
sheltering  from  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Naples,  used  to  pass  the  nights 
at  an  hotel  opposite  the  railway  station  at 
Cava  dei  Tirreni,  kept  by  an  Anglo-Maltese 
called  Ellis,  who  had  served  in  the  Com- 
missariat at  Malta  long  before.  When  old 
Mr.  Turner  arrived  from  Naples,  I  used  to 
torment  him  with  questions  concerning  the 
bulletins  of  mortality  issued  daily  in  Naples, 
,«,nd  he,  desirous  to  quell  the  anxiety  which 
emptied  Naples  of  his  English  customers, 
rubbing  his  hands,  as  his  habit  was,  with 
invisible  soap,  was  prepared  to  pooh-pooh 
the  very  existence  of  cholera  as  a  thing 
unknown  and  non-existent,  except  in  dis- 
eased imaginations.  Such  conduct  I  have 
often  since  observed  in  chaplains,  bankers, 
.and  other  officials  when  the  credit  of  a 
foreign  city  required  whitewashing.  I  may 
instance  Florence,  where  I  have  recently 
]ost  two  old  friends  by  typhoid  fever, 
without  any  warning  reaching  England 
jantil  after  the  danger  had  passed  away. 

No.  6,  the  wife  of  another  son,  George 
Turner,  was  a  daughter  of  an  English  trades- 
man in  Naples  named  Pearce. 

No.  10,  Julie  Salis  Schwabe  (aged  78), 
I  knew  pretty  well,  and  she  consulted  me 
frequently  when  her  mission  to  educate 
Neapolitan  children  excited  much  feeling, 
lest  it  might  lead  to  proselytism,  and 
.commingling  charity  with  religion.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  partner  in  a  great 
Manchester  house,  and  the  inheritor  of 
large  means. 

Nos.  2  and  13,  Robins  and  Holme,  were 
wives  of  the  steamship  agents  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  I  remember  being  struck 
by  seeing  on  one  of  their  dinner  tables  the 
orthodox  port  and  sherry  decanters  in  a 
wine-producing  country  like  Italy.  Such  is 
the  force  of  custom. 

Nos.  5,  15,  and  17,  Pattison  and  Guppy 
family,  were  owners  of  large  engineering 
works  in  Naples  long  before  the  rival  Arm- 
strong Company  established  their  firm  at 
Pozzuoli.  WILLIAM  MERCER. 

[For  other  lists  of  inscriptions  in  cemeteries  in 
various  countries  see  10  S.  i.  361,  442,  482  ;  ii. 
155  ;  iii.  361,  433  ;  v.  381  ;  vi.  4,  124,  195,  302, 
406,  446  ;  vii.  165  ;  viii.  62,  161,  242,  362,  423  ; 
ix.  ;  224,  344.  443  ;  x.  24,  223,  324,  463  ;  xi.  25, 
.J63,  325  ;  xii.  106,  183.] 


THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER  IN  AMERICA  : 
"  POPE  NIGHT." — When  I  was  a  boy  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  (my  native 
town),  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  younger 
element  used  to  celebrate  with  a  good  deal 
of  vigour  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November, 
known  as  "  Pope  Night."  For  a  period  of 
ten  days  or  more  previous  to  that  momentous 
date  there  was  blowing  of  horns  when  the 
boys  were  put  of  school,  and  could  attend 
to  that  business.  On  the  5th,  as  soon  as  it 
got  dark,  boy  after  boy  would  go  out  into 
the  street  carrying  a  "  pumpkin  lantern," 
and  soon  these  weird  contrivances  would 
be  seen  "  all  over  town."  A  pumpkin  had 
been  "  scooped  out,"  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
rudely  carved,  and  a  candle  set  inside — 
the  light  of  which  produced  the  desired 
grotesque  effect.  Horns  were  blown  at  a 
terrific  rate.  We  did  all  this  in  pious 
memory  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Usually  there 
was  a  pitched  battle  betewen  North-End 
boys  and  South-Enders. 

Portsmouth  is  the  "  Rivermouth "  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  '  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy.'  That  delightful  writer  tells  of  the 
feud  between  North  End  and  South  End, 
but  says  nothing  of  "  Pope  Night."  The 
custom  of  celebrating  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  came  direct  from  England. 
Among  the  many  changes  at  "  Strawberry 
Banke"  (as  Portsmouth  was  anciently 
called),  may  be  numbered  the  cessation  of 
:his  observance  of  the  5th  of  November. 

FRANK  WARREN  HACKETT. 
1418,  M  Street,  Washington,  B.C. 

[Numerous  accounts  of  Guy  Fawkes  celebrations 
n  England  having  appeared  so  recently  as  10  S.  x. 
584,  434,  496,  further  contributions  on  the  subject 
re  not  desired.] 

OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE  :   ITS  FOUNDATIONS. 

— A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  dredger  at 

*vork    on    the    Thames    close    to     London 

Bridge,  and  I  was  told  by  the  engineer  in 

jharge,    to    whom    I    paid    a    visit    on    the 

dredger  in  search  of  antiquities,   that  if  I 

lad  called  a  few  days  before  I  could  have 

ecured  bits  of  the  foundations  of  Old  London 

Bridge,  which  for  hours  had  merrily  rattled 

nto    the    steel    hopper    barges,    and    were 

afterwards  taken  to  sea.  L.  L.  K. 

QUEEN'S  THEATRE,  1704. — I  have  in  my 
possession  the  original  engraved  silver  plate 
m  which  is  the  inscription  recording  the 
aying  of  the  "  corner  stone  "  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  1704.  It  is  in  a  magnificent 
tate  of  preservation,  although  over  200 
/ears  old,  and  the  engraving  is  very  beautiful, 
and  as  "  sharp  "  as  though  done  yesterday. 
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The  Queen's  Theatre  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  His  Majesty's  and  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  and  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is 
n  aturally  interested  in  the  find.  Dr.  William 
Martin,  of  2,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  has 
kindly  favoured  me  with  a  full  description 
of  site  and  of  those  connected  with  the 
theatre. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  inscription  : — 
April  the  18th  1704,  in  the  Third  Year  of 
the  Happy  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  ANNE  :  This  Corner  Stone  of  the 
Queens  Theatre,  was  laid  by  His  Grace 
Charles  Duke  of  Somerset,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  Her  most  Sacred  Majesty. 

WM.  BTJRROUGH  HILL. 
Above-Bar,  Southampton. 

CHILDREN  WITH  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN 
NAME. — Mr.  Gairdner,  in  his  introduction 
to  '  The  Past  on  Letters,'  p.  xxxii,  mentions 
that  John  Paston,  executor  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  "  had  a  considerable  family,  of 
whom  the  two  eldest  sons,  strange  to  say, 
both  bore  the  same  Christian  name  as  their 
father."  Several  instances  of  the  custom 
have  been  recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  room 
may  perhaps  be  found  for  the  following. 

In  the  Rothwell  Register  (Yorks  Parish 
Register  Society)  for  1547  John  and  John, 
twin  sons  of  John  Sayvell,  were  baptized, 
and  also  Joan  and  Joan,  twin  daughters  of 
Ralph  Moore.  And  in  1548  Joan  and  Joan, 
twin  daughters  of  Thomas  Storr,  were 
baptized.  G.  D.  LUMB. 

LANGUAGE  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY. — Mention 
has  been  frequently  made  of  the  effect  which 
Southern  indolence  or  Northern  briskness 
has  had  in  softening  or  hardening  the 
components  of  words.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  to  wonder  what  part  languages  have 
taken  in  modelling  the  features  of  their 
respective  users  ;  but  I  have  never  tried  to 
work  the  matter  out,  to  prove  my  theory 
that  certain  modes  of  uttering  consonants 
and  vowels  insensibly  shape  the  lips  through 
which  they  pass,  and  to  a  minor  degree  affect 
other  details  of  the  face.  I  am  too  ignorant 
to  know  whether  any  competent  person 
has  studied  the  subject,  and  published 
the  result  of  his  observations.  I  was 
almost  startled  to  find  Mr.  Charles  Marriott 
on  the  track  in  '  A  Spanish  Holiday,'  but 
he  did  not  go  very  far.  At  Las  Huelgas, 
near  Burgos,  he  says, 

"the  girl  at  the  counter  seemed  hardly  to  under- 
stand my  request  for  wine.  She  stared  at  me  in  a 
puzzled  manner,  and  then  said,  '  Oh,  bino  ! '  This 
interchange  of  the  Spanish  v  and  b,  often  compro- 
mised by  something  between  the  two,  impossible  to 
reproduce  phonetically,  is  curiously  suggestive  of 


Southern  languor,  as  if  the  lips,  heavy  with  heat, 
were  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
sounds.  The  faltering  articulation  of  the  middle 
sound  seems  to  have  left  visible  traces  of  a  wistful 
charm  on  the  sensuous  lips  of  the  Spanish  woman. 
This  correspondence  between  sound  and  shape 
is,  I  think,  not  merely  fanciful :  you  can  see 
'  laidy '  on  the  lips  of  the  London  shopgirl,  and  in. 
Lancashire  there  is  a  characteristic  type  of  mouth 
associated  with  the  production  of  the  nearly  French 
eu  sound,  as  in  4  feut-ba'  for  '  foot-ball.'  " — P.  203. 

With  due  deference  to  Mr.  Charles  Marriott, 
I  should  have  thought  the  sound  between 
v  and  b  might  be  phonetically,  if  not  typo- 
graphically, reproduced.  Also,  I  believe, 
that  a  London  shopgirl  who  did  not  say 
"  madam  "  or  "  moddam  "  to  a  customer 
would  refer  to  her  as  a  "  lidy,"  and  not  as 
"  laidy."  I  wonder  whether  the  Hebrew 
nose  and  mouth,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  were 
in  any  way  due  to  the  tongues  adjacent. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

LEASE  FOR  3,000  YEARS. — In  Close  Roll, 
Part  IV.,  1006,  19  Elizabeth,  I  came  upon 
an  entry  concerning  a  transfer  by  Peter 
Yorke,  of  Mydelsmore  in  York,  to  William 
Lambert,  of  a  messuage  of  Stayneth  Coote 
in  Kylneseye,  in  Craven  in  York,  to 
"  holde  unto  thende  of  the  terme  of  3,000  yeres 
next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended, 
without  impeachment  of  any  waste,  and  without 
any  rent,  fealty,  or  other  sute," 
except  towards  the  queen's  yearly  tenth 
2s.  l%d.,  and  to  the  said  Peter  Yorke  and 
his  heirs  one  penny,  "  with  suit  to  the 
Manor  Court.  .  .  .while  it  doth  last." 

C.  C.  STOPES. 

[Accounts  of  other  long  leases  will  be  found  at 
9  8.  xii.  25,  134,  193,  234,  449,  513 ;  10  S.  i.  32.] 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  EDWARD  STRONG, 
AND  CAPT.  W.  H.  NARES. — No  doubt  the 
new  history  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  is  as  exhaustive  as  interesting,, 
and  one  wonders  whether  a  portrait  of 
Edward  Strong,  Master  Mason  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  building,  has  found  a 
place  either  in  the  Cathedral  or  in  the  history. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  deceased  many  years 
ago,  Capt.  W.  H.  Nares,  R.K,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  his,  and  had  a  fine  portrait 
of  his  ancestor  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It 
represented  Strong  holding  in  one  hand  a 
square  and  compasses  and  in  the  other  a 
plan  of  the  projected  cathedral. 

Strong  died  in  1723,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  St.  Albans,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with 
a  bust  surmounting  it  representing  him 
in  the  long  flowing  wig  of  the  period,  as  in 
the  portrait.  One  would  like  to  know 
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^whether  this  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  was 
-engraved,  and  whether  there  are  any  copies 
in  existence.  The  portrait  in  question  is 
now,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
George  Nares,  a  son  of  my  old  friend.  I  once 
possessed  a  pencil  drawing  of  it,  but  pre- 
sented it  to  a  friend. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  LIVING  DEAD.  (See  9  S.  xi.  427,  497  ; 
xii.  14,  97.) — On  19  Aug.,  1807,  whilst  a 
great  festival  was  being  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  god  Hachiman  at  Fukagawa,  Yedo, 
the  famous  Eitai  Bridge  was  partly  broken 
down  by  the  excessive  weight  of  the  people 
who  thronged  on  it  to  see  the  procession.  In 
this  catastrophe,  a  contemporary  states, 
440  persons  perished,  340  were  restored  to 
life,  and  745  rescued.  Among  other  queer 
incidents,  he  tells  one  thus  : — 

"  A  man  [who  fell  in  the  disaster,  but  escaped 
with  life],  after  reaching  the  further  side  of  the 
river,  was  wandering  raving,  with  his  body 
covered  with  mud.  A  friend  recognized  him, 
and  asked,  '  Why  do  you  behave  so  madly  ?  ' 
'  I  am,'  he  answered,  '  now  dead  by  drowning  ; 
is  this  a  street  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  '  " — Oota, 
'  Yume-no-Ukihashi,'  p.  404,  ed.  1907. 

KUMAGTJSU  MlNAKATA. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH  LEGEND. — "  Say's  Gar- 
dens," in  the  parish  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
were,  according  to  Salmon  ('  Hist,  of  Herts,' 
1728),  situated  between  the  church  and  the 
river.  The  site  of  these  is  said  to  be  in  a 
hollow  in  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  footpath 
which  leads  from  Bridgefoot  Farm  to  the 
church.  This  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  gravel-pit  ;  it  seems  a  curious  site 
for  a  building,  but  its  odd  appearance  is 
accounted  for  locally  by  the  statement  that 
"  they  dug  out  the  foundations  and  carried 
them  away."  The  legend  runs  that  Say's 
Castle  (as  it  was  then  called)  was  inhabited 
by  two  sisters  who  led  notoriously  evil  lives — 
so  bad,  indeed,  that  the  Father  of  Lies 
had  marked  them  for  his  own.  It  is  stated 
that  after  some  more  than  usually  wild 
orgie,  a  storm  arose  in  the  night,  and  when 
dawn  broke  "  the  house  was  not."  It 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  some  uncanny 
means  which  left  the  spot  much  as  it  is 
to-day,  whereas  before  it  had  been  a  high 
mound. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  William 
de  Say  (temp.  Richard  I.)  had  but  two 
daughters,  afterwards  married  respectively 
to  Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers  and  William  de 
Bokeland.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  any  better  or  worse  than 


their  neighbours,  and  the  story  of  their 
misdeeds  seems  purely  legendary.  But  that 
a  building,  the  manor  house,  stood  near  the 
hurch,  is  highly  probable  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  at  the  period  referred  to 
(the  twelfth  century)  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Stort  was  liable  to  floods  (as  it  is  to  some 
extent  at  the  present  time),  and  that  after 
some  unusually  heavy  rains  the  rise  of  the 
waters  undermined  the  site  and  swept 
the  building  away.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  TAGLIONI  "  =  GREATCOAT. — The  follow- 
ing quotation  is  given  in  Webster's  *  Dic- 
tionary,' 1864,  as  from  Scott:  "He  ought 
certainly  to  exchange  his  taglioni  or  comfort- 
able great-coat  for  a  cuirass  of  steel."  This 
is  apparently  an  early  example  of  the  word, 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Thackeray  in 
1837.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  us 
to  find  the  Scott  passage  ?  It  may  be  in  a 
novel,  or  in  his  letters.  Any  other  example 
of  taglioni  as  a  garment  before  1837,  or  any 
information  as  to  its  introduction,  will  be 
welcome.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

BARRY  O'MEARA. — Is  there  any  known 
picture,  painting,  or  engraving  representing 
Barry  O'Meara,  who  was  Napoleon's  surgeon 
at  St.  Helena  ?  BRYAN. 

Washington,  D.C. 

[The  'A.L.A.  Portrait  Index'  states  that  The 
Century  Magazine  for  1900,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  610,  con- 
tained a  reproduction  of  a  portrait.] 

HOTEL  SERVANTS  :  THEIR  SYMBOLIC 
CORRESPONDENCE. — It  is  generally  believed 
that  vagrants  and  beggars  put  certain  marks 
on  houses,  in  order  to  make  known  to  their 
fellow  scamps  if  the  house  is  well  or  badly 
guarded,  if  there  are  men  inside,  if  a  dog 
watches,  &c. 

Is  it  true  that  a  similar  mode  of  correspon- 
dence exists  between  hotel  servants  ?  Globe- 
trotters are  aware  that  in  Switzerland  and 
in  other  tourist  countries  porters  or  waiters 
stick  bills  or  labels,  with  the  name  of  the 
hotel,  on  the  luggage  when  one  leaves.  The 
trunks  look  very  ugly  at  the  end  of  a  trip, 
and  require  a  sound  washing. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  place  where 
these  labels  are  stuck,  and  the  way  of  putting 
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them — upright,  or  upside  down,  or  cross- 
wise— form  an  unwritten  and  unsuspected 
""  character."  Forewarned,  forearmed,  ac- 
cording to  an  English  proverb.  These 
labels  speak,  and  tell  in  the  next  hotel  if  the 
traveller  is  generous  or  not,  if  good  "  tips  " 
are  to  be  expected — in  short,  what  the  prey 
is  worth. 

What  is  the  grammar  of  this  "  language 
without  words  "  ?  H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  (VP). 

MATTHEW  RAPEB. — I  should  be  obliged  to 
any  correspondent  who  would  furnish  me 
with  the  date  of  birth  of  Mr.  Matthew  Raper, 
who  printed  an  Index  to  D'Anville's 
*  Geography  '  in  1762,  was  .elected  F.R.S.  in 
1783,  and  F.S.A.  in  1785,  presented  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  with  his  Enchiri- 
dium  to  Scapula's  Lexicon  in  1804,  served 
as  Director  from  1810  to  1813,  and  after- 
wards as  Vice-President,  and  died  in  1825. 
EDWARD  BBABBOOK. 

WHITE  CITY  SUNDIAL  MOTTO. — There  was 
on  show  at  the  Imperial  International 
Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush  this  year  a 
very  fine  large  brass  sundial,  dated  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  1692  or  1693,  and  bearing 
upon  its  face  a  quaint  punning  rime  in  two 
four-line  verses.  Can  any  one  tell  us 
what  this  rime  was  ?  I  unfortunately 
omitted  to  note  it,  although  much  struck 
by  its  quaintness. 

WILLIAM  MCMUBBAY. 

CANON  PELLING. — I  shall  be  glad  if  some 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  give  me  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pelling, 
senior  Canon  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor, 
Rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  I  desire  also  to 
learn  the  names  of  his  parents. 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

THUMB  BIBLES  BY  JOHN  TAYLOB.  (See 
1  S.  iv.  484  ;  2  S.  i.  232  ;  xii.  122  ;  3  S.  iv. 
528  ;  10  S.  ix.  366.) — I  am  preparing  a  short 
bibliographical  account  of  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  '  Verbum  Sempiternum,'  by  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet.  These  tiny  books 
appear  to  be  now  very  rare,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
will  kindly  tell  me  if  they  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  copies,  and  if  so,  the  date  and 
place  of  publication. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  get  information 
about  an  edition  which  Hazlitt  ('  Hand- 
book,' p.  604)  mentions  as  having  been 
published  at  Coventry  about  1750,  in  which 


the    Address    to    the    Reader    is    signed    J. 
Hervey,  instead  of  J.  Taylor.     Mr.  Hazlitt 
cannot    now    recollect    where    he    saw    this 
book,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  it. 
W.  JOHNSTON,  Col. 
Newton  Dee,  Murtle,  Aberdeenshire. 

CAINSFOBD,  GLOUCESTEBSHIBE. — In  the 
Herald's  Visitation  of  Wilts,  1623,  pedigree 
of  Vaulx,  Jacobus  de  Vaulx,  de  Marston 
Maisey,  Wilts,  is  described  as  having 
married  Editha  fiF  Will'  Jenner  de  Cains- 
ford  in  Com.  Glos.  I  cannot  discover  Cains- 
ford.  Can  it  be  an  old  rendering  of  Kemps- 
ford  in  that  county  ? 

On  the  Vaulx  monument  in  Maisey 
Hampton  Church  the  inscription  does  not 
help.  Editha  died  in  1617,  and  the  spelling 
is  "Editha  linner,"  without  reference  to 
parentage  ;  the  arms,  however,  give  Vaulx, 
impaling  three  covered  cups,  for  Jenner. 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 
Saiidejate. 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI'S  '  JUPITEB.' — It  is 
recorded  in  contemporary  French  history 
that,  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  stayed  for  some  time  at  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  he  executed  a 
noble  figure  of  Jupiter,  in  silver,  which 
caused  the  King  to  exclaim  :  "  Benvenuto, 
your  Jupiter  is  a  hundred  times  more  beauti- 
ful than  I  should  have  imagined.  You  have 
surpassed  the  ancients.  I  have  taken  from 
Italy  the  greatest,  the  most  universal  artist 
that  ever  existed."  Where  is  that  chef- 
d'oeuvre  ?  RICHABD  EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow,  Crowthorue,  Berks. 

BANGOB  :  CONWAY  :  ST.  ASAPH. — I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  of  the  best  lists  of  early 
Archdeacons  of  Bangor,  Abbots  of  Con- 
way,  and  Deans  of  St.  Asaph,  especially 
such  as  give  details  of  the  incumbents  of 
these  offices  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

BBAILE'S  BIG  WELL. — At  the  beginning 
of  1907,  apropos  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
scheme,  I  read  in  some  weekly  paper — 
I  think,  The,  Reader — of  a  wild  project  ex- 
pounded by  a  Belgian  engineer  named 
Braile,  residing  temporarily  in  this  country 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Braile 
is  said  to  have  approached  the  then  Premier, 
Lord  John  Russell,  with  a  scheme  for  sinking 
!  a  huge  shaft — a  mile  in  diameter,  and  20  miles 
in  depth — in  order  to  tap  the  earth's  internal 
heat,  and  thereby  render  England  indepen- 
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dent  of  her  coal  supply.  Lord  John  Russell 
entertained  the  idea,  and  ordered  plans  and 
estimates  to  be  drawn  up.  Moreover,  a 
provisional  Bill  had  been,  it  is  said,  actually 
drafted  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  when  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  caused  the 
collapse  of  the  project,  which  was  popularly 
known  as  "  Braile's  Big  Well." 

I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information, 
especially  contemporary  references,  con- 
cerning the  above  visionary  scheme.  There 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  Walpole's  life  of  Earl 
Russell.  The  Index  to  The  Times  has  also 
been  searched  in  vain  ;  and  there  is  no  entry 
under  the  name  of  Braile  in  the  Patent  Office 
Index.  H.  G.  ARCHER. 

29,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

MOORE'S  '  LALLA  ROOKH.' — We  are  told 
in  Lord  John  Russell's  '  Memoirs  of  Moore  ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  xxiv)  that  Samuel  Rogers  furnished 
Moore  with  the  subject  of  his  poem  of  '  Lalla 
Rookh.'  That  poem,  Moore  was  told,  had 
been  translated  into  Persian  (iii.  167).  Has 
it  an  Oriental  original  ?  The  embedded 
stories  are  understood  to  be  original,  but 
the  framework  apparently  was  suggested 
by  Rogers. 

In  the  recently  published  '  Haremlik  '  of 
Demetra  Vaka  (Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown) 
there  is  a  vivid  account  of  Massaljhe- 
Hiran,  "the  world-famed  story-teller"  of 
Constantinople.  The  particular  tale  which 
is  described  is  identical  in  substance  with  the 
story  of  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  her  disguised 
bridegroom.  Is  this  a  case  of  the  East 
borrowing  from  the  West,  or  is  the  East  only 
claiming  its  rights  of  prior  possession  ? 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  HER  SPUR  AND 
BROOCH. — Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  her 
way  between  Hermitage  Castle  and  Jed- 
burgh  after  her  visit  to  the  wounded  Both- 
well,  is  said  to  have  been  "  bogged  "  in  a 
dangerous  morass.  I  have  been  told  that 
fairly  recently  a  gilt  spur  and  brooch, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Queen, 
have  been  dug  up  on  her  route.  Can  any  one 
give  me  particulars  of  the  discovery  ? 

L.  C— D 

ENGLISH  COUNTESS  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 
— I  shall  be  deeply  obliged  to  any  one  who 
can  help  me  to  identify  this  lady,  who  so 
far  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  following  is 
all  I  know  of  her.  She  was  born  probably 
between  1 645  and  1 650.  Her  Christian  name 
was  a  "  very  unusual "  one  ;  she  had  a 
sister  ;  she  was  the  cousin  of  either  Lady 


Chesterfield,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  or  the  Tatter's  sister-in-law, 
Mary,  Countess  of  Arran,  only  child  of 
James,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond, 
by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  first 
Buckingham.  Her  husband's  title  began 
with  a  consonant  ;  he  had  property  in 
South  Wales,  and  held  a  post  at  Court. 
She  was  a  gambler,  and  had  a  not  altogether 
merited  reputation  for  prudery. 

GEORGE  GILBERT. 
Wentworth  House,  Keymer,  Sussex. 

CHILDREN  IN  DIFFERENT  AGES. — I  shall 
be  grateful  if  any  reader  will  refer  me  to  a 
competent  book  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  children  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  Please  reply  direct. 

THURSTAN  PETER. 
Redruth. 

SIR  HORACE  MANN. — Where  can  I  obtain 
information  respecting  the  pedigree  and 
early  years  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  ? 

I.  GlBERNE  SlEVEKING. 
1,  Exmouth  Place,  Hastings. 
[Have  you  consulted  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  Mann  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  ?] 

*  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MAGAZINE.' — In 
The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  vol.  xvii., 
1785,  p.  345,  is  an  article  entitled  'Memoirs 
of  the  Favourite  Captain  and  the  Modern 
Chaste  Lucretia,'  with  a  portrait  of  each. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  could  inform  me  who  the 
"  Favourite  Captain  "  was. 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY, 

Bromley,  Kent. 

[JN/lR.  BLEACKLEY  identifies  him  as  Capt.  Buckley. 
See  10  S.  iv.  464.] 

FRENCH  TAXES  REMITTED. — In  what 
French  village,  and  by  whom,  were  the  taxes 
"remitted  for  ever  "  t  How  long  did  this, 
privilege  last,  and  when  did  it  cease  ? 

(Mrs.)  B.  NAIRNE. 

Symonds  House,  Winchester. 

TRESSEVELEN,  TREMAYLE,  AND  TRIVETT 
FAMILIES. — In  1382  Richard  Tressevelen 
was  living  at  Blackmore,  in  the  parish  of 
Canning  ton,  Somerset,  as  appears  by  the 
Somerset  Assize  Rolls.  In  1500  the  manor 
of  Blackmore,  Cannington,  was  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Tremayle  family,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  family,. 
Margery  Tremayle,  to  Nicholas  Halswell, 
Esq.  (Recorder  of  Bridgwater,  1557-63,  and 
M.P.  for  that  borough  in  1553  and  1563),. 
became  the  property  of  the  Halswell  family 
of  Halswell,  Somerset. 
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Margery  Tremayle  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Tremayle  of  Blackmore,  son  of  Thomas 
Tremayle  (M.P.  for  Bridgwater  in  1472), 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 


Trivett  of  Dunster,  Somerset,  and  grandson 
on  John  Tremayle  of  Sidbury,  Devon.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Blackmore  may  have 
come  to  the  Tremayle  family  through  this 
Trivett  alliance.  Is  there  any  known 
connexion  between  the  Tressevelen  and 
Trivett  families  ?  D.  K.  T. 

DRINKING  TOBACCO. — Most,  if  not  all, 
European  nations  hold  a  cigarette  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  speak  of 
"  smoking  tobacco."  All  Orientals  hold  the 
cigarette  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
at  an  entirely  different  angle,  in  a  position 
which  to  us  seems  awkward,  and  they  speak 
of  "  drinking  tobacco."  I  think  that  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  "  drank "  tobacco.  When 
did  the  altered  locution  begin  ? 

FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

Kew  Green. 

STIVERTON  ARMS  AND  FAMILY. — Is  the 
crest  of  the  Stiverton  coat  of  arms  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  ?  If  so,  under 
what  heading  ?  The  arms  are  Or,  three 
fusils  conjoined  in  fesse,  vairy  arg.  and  gu. 

I  have  looked  for  the  name  Stiverton 
(Steeton)  in  all  books  on  heraldry  in  the 
Bradford  Reference  Library,  and  the  only 
mention  is  in  Burke's  '  Armory.'  Here  the 
arms  are  given  as  Sa.,  a  chev.  betw.  three 
hawks'  lures  ar. 

Dr.  Whitaker's  '  Craven  '  states  that  the 
effigy  in  Kildwick  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of "  Sir  Robert  de  Stiverton,  but  the 
armour  is  of  later  date  than  1307. 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  recently 
published  '  History  of  Kildwick  Church  '  : — 

"10  Kal.  Jan.  1326.  D's  Rob.  fil.  Alex,  de 
Estburne."— P.  47. 

"  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this  vicar  was 
possibly  a  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  de  Stiverton,  the 
Crusader,  whose  monument  is  in  Kildwick  Church. 
It'  so,  will  this  account  for  the  ancient  custom  of 
calling  Sir  Robert  '  the  old  Lord  of  Eastburn '  ? 
Even  to  this  day  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
't'owdlord.'"— P.  49. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  knight,  'Lord  de 
Estburn,'  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this 

famous  battle,  along  with  others but  as  against 

this,  the  date  is  given  on  his  tomb  1307."— P.  14. 

"John  de  Styveton  was  Lord  of  the  Manor 
9  Edw.  II.  Norn.  Vill."— P.  144. 

"  1318.  John  was  a  commissioner  of  array  for  the 
wapentake  of  Staincliffe.  Vol.  I.  Parl.  writs  in 
British  Museum."— P.  146. 

"39  Henry  III.  Inquest  on  the  lands  of  R.  de 
Sty  ve  tori.'' 

J.  C.  E. 


"  CAN  "  v.  "  CANNOT." — Is  the  use  of  can 
for  cannot  in  such  sentences  as  "  Do  not  make 
more  noise  than  you  can  help  "  universal 
in  England  ?  The  dictionaries  condemn 
the  usage  as  erroneous,  but  many  American 
literary  authorities  assert  that  the  lexico- 
graphers are  behind  the  times.  The 
'  N.E.D.'  gives  examples  of  the  erroneous 
use,  but  none  of  the  correct  form.  T.  F. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

[We  certainly  regard  the  sentence  cited  as  common 
in  English  usage.] 


MRS.  H.  BEECHER  STOWE  ON  BYRON. 

(10  S.  xii.   328.) 

'  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  LADY  BYRON'S 
LIFE,  by  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe,  from  Lady- 
Byron's  Own  Statements  and  Memoranda,' 
appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  also 
in  Macmillaris  Magazine  for  September, 
1869.  The  sale  of  the  latter  was  so  great 
that  four  editions  were  issued  within  a 
few  days.  The  Athenceum  did  not  believe 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  true  story,"  and  on  the  4th 
of  September  expressed  "  indignant  sorrow  " 
at  the  statements 

"Mrs.  Stowe  has  thought  proper  to  publish  in 
justification  of  the  wife  of  the  poet— a  noble  woman 
who  needed  no  apologist.  None  but  painful  con- 
sequences can  result  from  this  indiscreet,  not  to  say 

inexcusable  utterance The  story  told    by  Mrs. 

Stowe  is  irreconcilable  with  the  terms  of  respect 
in  which  Lady  Byron  always  spoke  of  her  husband. 

The  Times,  strange  to  say,  had  a  sym- 
pathetic review,  and  The  Athenceum  of 
the  30th  of  October  states  that  it  was 
"  absurdly  attributed  to  Mrs.  Norton.'' 
This,  with  "  a  not  unbecoming  earnestness," 
she  denied,  and  "  declared  her  antagonism 
to  its  sentiments."  The  Athenceum  also 
refers  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Quarterly,  and  which 

"shows  that  Lady  Byron  was  addressing  Lord 
Byron's  sister,  as  her  dear  sister  and  comforter,  at 
bhe  very  time  when,  according  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  Lady 
Byron  was  charging  her  husband  and  his  halt-sister 
with  a  crime  outraging  God  and  nature." 

After  the  sensation  caused  by  Mrs. 
Stowe's  story,  which  is  now  shown  to  be 
untrue,  it  passed  into  comparative  oblivion 
:or  thirty-six  years,  when  it  was  revived 
3y,  of  all  men,  the  grandson  of  the  poet, 
the  late  Lord  Lovelace  (who  died  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1906),  in  a  book,  of  which 
only  a  limited  number  were  issued,  entitled 
'  Astarte  :  a  Fragment  of  Truth  concerning 
Gleorge  Gordon  Byron,  sixth  Lord  Byron.' 
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It  is  painful  in  reading  this  work  to  see  the 
animus  with  which  he  regards  his  gifted 
grandfather.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  im- 
portant revelation  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Edgcumbe  in  his  book  just  published  by 
Mr.  John  Murray,  '  Byron  :  the  Last  Phase,' 
the  whole  secret  stands  revealed,  and 
instead  of  Lord  Lovelace's  '  Astarte  '  being, 
as  he  called  it,  a  "  fragment  of  truth," 
we  may  now  regard  it  as  a  fragment  of 
fiction. 

In  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  the  9th  of  October,  1869 
(4  S.  iv.  308),  is  a  review  of  a  book  published 
by  Hotten,  and  entitled  '  The  True  Story  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron  as  told  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  Lord  Lindsay,  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
by  Lady  Byron,  and  by  the  Poet  himself, 
in  Answer  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.'  The 
introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  version 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  published  by  her  in 
America,  and  of  the  passages  of  it  omitted 
in  the  English  edition. 

Another  work  is  noticed  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month  (p.  328)  :  '  Byron  painted 
by  his  Compeers ;  or,  All  about  Lord  Byron 
from  his  Marriage  to  his  Death,  as  given 
in  various  Newspapers  of  the  Day  '  : — 

"  This  little  pamphlet  contains  many  interesting 
particulars,  from  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  of 
Byron's  marriage,  separation,  and  death.  The 
extracts  from  The  Morning  Chronicle,  more  par- 
ticularly the  correspondence  between  Percy  and 
Sir  Ralph  Noel,  are  not  without  special  interest  at 
the  present  moment." 

JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 

On  25  Sept.,  1869,  '  N.  &  Q.'  printed 
(4  S.  iv.  250)  an  unpublished  letter  from 
Byron  to  his  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  contributed  by  F.  C.  H[usenbeth], 
The  first  part  of  the  editorial  note  appended 
may  well  be  repeated  : — 

"We  cannot  print  the  foregoing  letter  without 
taking  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  pro- 
testing against  the  unjustifiable  step  taken  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  publishing  what  she  calls,  but  what  we  are 
sure  is  NOT,  « The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life.' " 

The  Sphere  of  20  Jan.,  1906,  quotes 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  as  well  as  Macmillarts 
Magazine.  R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 

Sandgate. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  published  '  The  True 
Story  of  Lord  Byron'  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  September,  1869.  According 
to  her  biographer,  Annie  Fields,  Dr.  Holmes 
wrote  to  Lothrop  Motley :  "  Mr.  Fields 
was  absent  in  Europe,  and  his  sub-editor, 
fearing  to  lose  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a  contributor 
altogether,  assented  to  her  request  to  print 


the  Byron  paper."  Elsewhere  he  remarked 
that  the  article  caused  "  the  Byron  whirl- 
wind, which  began  here  and  swiftly  travelled 
across  the  Atlantic."  W.  A.  H. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston 
published  in  1870  '  Lady  Byron  Vindicated  : 
a  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy  from 
its  Beginning  in  1816  to  the  Present  Time,' 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  This  volume, 
which  gives  in  one  of  its  several  Appendixes 
the  text  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  original  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  should  answer  DR. 
MAITLAND'S  query.  F.  J.  HYTCH. 

See  also  'The  Stowe-Byron  Controversy: 
a  Complete  Resume,'  by  the  editor  of  Once 
a  Week,  1869.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  and  WINDAB  also  thanked  for 
replies.  ] 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  OLD  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS  (10  S.  xii.  107,  270). — Frank- 
lin.-— May  I  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
English  scholars  should  observe  great 
caution  in  attempting  to  explain  American- 
isms ?  Not  all  Americanisms  are  sur- 
vivals from  old  English  usage.  MR.  MAC- 
MICHAEL'S  theory  in  regard  to  Lowell's 
' '  franklin ' '  is  ingenious,  but  wide  of  the 
mark.  He  thinks  it  is  the  English  pro- 
vincial word  for  the  godwit.  First,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  use  of 
the  word  is  unknown  in  this  country. 
Secondly,  it  is  obvious  from  the  context  that 
a  bird  of  any  sort  is  out  of  the  question. 
Lowell  is  describing  that  hideously  lugu- 
brious thing,  a  "  parlor  "  in  a  New  England 
farm-house  or  tavern  —  a  room  seldom 
used  except  for  marriages  or  funerals.  The 
traveller  in  New  England  who  wishes  to  ask 
a  question  or  buy  a  glass  of  milk  at  a  farm- 
house never  knocks  at  the  front  door,  which 
is  rarely  opened  except  on  the  above- 
mentioned  occasions,  but  immediately  goes 
to  the  rear  door,  giving  access  to  the  kitchen. 
Here  are  a  few  lines  from  Lowell's  poem  : — 
There  was  a  parlor  in  the  house,  a  room 

To  make  you  shudder  with  its  prudish  gloom 

Facing  this  last,  two  samplers  you  might  see, 
Each,  with  its  urn  and  stiffly-weeping  tree, 
Devoted  to  some  memory  long  ago 
More  faded  than  their  lines  of  worsted  woe  ; 
Cut  paper  decked  their  frames  against  the  flies, 
Though  none  e'er  dared  an  entrance  who  were  wise, 
And  bushed  asparagus  in  fading  green 
Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  clean. 

Now  it  is  customary  to  place  in  a  fire- 
place or  in  an  open  stove  in  a  disused  room, 
autumn  leaves  or  dried  flowers  or  some  such 
thing  by  way  of  ornament.  Lowell's  parlor 
had  no  fireplace,  but  instead  a  "  franklin," 
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or  what  is  more  commonly  called  (after 
Benjamin  Franklin)  a  "  Franklin  stove," 
and  in  it  was  placed  for  ornament  "  bushed 
asparagus  in  fading  green." 

On  examining  my  notes,  I  find  that  I  sent 
this  very  passage  to  Sir  James  Murray  as 
long  ago  as  1893,  explaining  what  "  frank- 
lin "  meant.  Sir  James  did  not  enter  the 
word  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
or  perhaps  because  he  was  reserving  it  for 
"  stove."  In  the  '  Century  Dictionary ' 
a  Franklin  stove  is  fully  described  under 
"  stove."  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

Franklin. — MB.  MACMICHAEL  has  made 
a  misguess,  for  Lowell's  "  franklin  "  is  not 
a  table  dainty,  but  a  stove.  The  "franklin 
stove,"  so  named  from  its  inventor,  Benjamin 
Franklin  (though  he  himself  called  it  "  the 
Pennsylvania  fireplace"),  was  an  open 
fireplace  of  cast  iron,  jutting  out  from  the 
chimney  to  which  it  was  attached,  so  as  to 
give  heat  from  three  sides,  and  add  much 
to  warmth  while  economizing  wood.  Their 
manufacture  began  in  1744,  and  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were 
found  in  most  houses  of  the  better  class  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  In 
summer,  careful  housewives  made  the  fire- 
place clean,  and  filled  the  hollow  with  some- 
thing decorative — occasionally  with  flowers, 
but  oftener  with  greenery  that  needed  less 
attention,  a  bush  of  asparagus  being  a 
common  choice.  If  left  too  long,  it  faded, 
of  course. 

Hide-and-coop. — This  variant  of  the  hiding 
game  was  familiar  to  American  children  long 
before  1850.  I  have  played  it  scores  of 
times.  In  "  hide-and-seek  "  the  hiders  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible,  but  in  "  hide-and-coop  " 
each  called  out  from  his  secret  place  a  faint, 
long-drawn  "  c-o-o-p,"  in  a  way  to  mislead 
the  seeker  as  much  as  possible. 

Horse  of  another  colour. — Cf.  "My  pur- 
pose is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour" 
('  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  II.  sc.  iii). 

Hum-hum. — '  The  Century  Dictionary  ' 
gives  this  as  an  East  Indian  word,  with  the 
definition  "  a  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
cloth,  made  of  cotton." 

Ironweed.  —  The  American  ironweed 
(Vernonia  novaboracensis),  one  of  the  com- 
posite family,  is  a  native  perennial  differing 
widely  from  the  viper's  bugloss,  which  is  of 
the  borage  family,  and,  growing  wild  here 
as  an  English  emigrant,  adds  its  bright  blue 
to  the  dry  fields  of  midsummer,  while  our 
ironweed  covers  low,  moist  meadows  with 


reddish-purple  bloom  in  the  autumn.  It 
received  its  botanical  name  in  1791,  but  I 
cannot  say  just  now  how  long  the  common 
name  has  been  in  use. 

Knuck. — This  is  a  New  England  colloquial- 
ism, used  in  speaking,  e.g.,  of  a  "  knuckle  of 
veal." 

Liberty  Pole  or  Tree. — These  are  two 
distinct  things.  The  "  Liberty  Tree  "  was 
the  Boston  elm  on  which,  in  their  excitement 
about  the  Stamp  Act,  the  citizens  hanged  the 
effigies  of  obnoxious  persons,  and  around 
which  the  Boston  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
supporters  of  the  revolt  from  England, 
held  meetings,  the  first  one  being  in  1765. 

A  "  Liberty  Pole  "  was  a  tall  mast,  at  first 
surmounted  by  a  Phrygian  cap,  erected 
in  many  places,  and  used  as  a  rallying-place 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  ;  but  the  first  one 
was  put  up  in  New  York  City,  4  June,  1766, 
to  celebrate  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  floated  a  banner  inscribed  : 
"  To  his  gracious  Majesty  George  III.,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Liberty."  The  banner  was  torn 
down,  and  after  several  attempts  the  pole 
was  cut  down,  by  the  British  soldiers,  who 
also  destroyed  three  of  its  successors  ;  but 
the  fifth  pole  remained  until  the  British 
occupation  of  the  city  in  1776.  In  fact,  the 
first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed  in  a 
defence  of  one  of  these  poles.  As  before  said, 
the  custom  spread  the  country  over,  and 
wherever  republicanism  abounded,  there 
could  be  found  a  Liberty  Pole.  M.  C.  L. 
New  York. 

MB.  MACMICHAEL  in  his  first  paragraph 
hints  that  Lowell's  suggestive  word  "  shiver  " 
is  connected  with  the  common  word  "  shive," 
a  slice.  The  idea  would  have  given  a  shiver 
indeed  to  the  author  of  *  The  Lady  of 
Shalott.'  H.  P.  L. 

Joke,  or  jouk. — To  jouk  is  to  avoid  any- 
thing by  a  bending  or  sidelong  motion.  Its 
meaning  can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  old  Scotch  proverb,  "  Jouk,  and  let 
the  jaw  gae  by."  The  '  N.E.D.'  has  no 
illustration  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  "to 
deceive,"  and  the  quotations  given  by  MB. 
MACMICHAEL  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
that  meaning.  The  reference  to  Gait's 
'  Provost  '  is  from  chap.  vii.  of  that  story, 
where  Bailie  McLucre  narrates  his  visit  to 
the  Nabob's  house  in  London.  "  Jookit  " 
here  clearly  means  dodged,  evaded.  In  the 
quotation  from  Crockett,  to  play  "  jook  my 
jo  "  with  the  lasses  no  doubt  means  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  them  ;  but  "  jook  my 
jo  "  is  a  sort  of  tig,  where  the  word  "  jook  " 
again  means  to  elude,  to  evade.  T.  F.  D. 
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Lurky. — If  this  term  is  related  to  "  lerkes  " 
in  '  The  Destruction  of  Troy '  and  to  the 
"  lirkes  "  of  the  countenance  referred  to  by 
Allan  Ramsay,  then  it  may  be  relevant  to 
say  that  it  has"  kinship  with  the  "  lirk  "  denot- 
ing depression  that  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland. 
A  literary  example  occurs  in  the  second 
stanza  of  Principal  Shairp's  fine  ballad, 
*  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair  '  : — 

Arid  what  would  ye  do  there, 

At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair? 
A  lang  driech  road,  ye  had  better  let  it  be ; 

Save  some  auld  skrunts  o'  birk 

I'  the  hill-side  lirk, 
There's  nocht  i'  the  warld  for  man  to  see. 

This  lyric  appeared  first  in  '  Kilmahoe,  and 
other  Poems,'  published  by  the  author  in 
1864,  and  secondly  in  the  posthumous 
volume,  '  Glen  Desseray,  and  other  Poems,' 
edited  in  1888  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Jubator. — "  Myrmacophaga  jubata,"  ante, 
p.  271,  should  be,  I  think,  "  Myrmecophaga 
jubata."  It  is  the  scientific  name  of  the 
"  great  ant-eater,"  thus  "  englished  "  by 
Mr.  Punch,  "  Mummy  cough-ague  Jew- 
beater  "  !  NORTH  MIDLAND. 

Hide  -  and  -  coop.  —  The  '  N.E.D. '  gives 
under  "  coop,"  v.  int. : — 

"2.  Coop  or  coop  and  seek  (U.S.):  the  game  of 
'  hide  and  seek.'  Coop  is  the  call  of  the  hider 
when  he  is  ready.  1884,  J.  N.  Tarbox  in  Chicago 
Advance,  '  And  then  we  play  at  coop  and  seek.'" 

TOM  JONES. 

"BOURNE"  IN  PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi. 
361,  449  ;  xii.  130,  191,  272). — I  have  so 
much  respect,  and  indeed  admiration,  for 
SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  in  every  branch  of 
his  Protean  activities  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  by  him.  I  should  not 
think  of  dismissing  any  place-  or  river- 
names  from  consideration  because  they  are 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
such  names  are  of  the  highest  significance. 
All  I  said  was  that  I  could  offer  no  opinion 
on  them  because  I  was  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  Gaelic.  The  list  of  names  of 
towns  and  villages  situated  on  streams  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  given  by  SIR  H.  MAX- 
WELL, is  very  valuable  and  important,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  in  some 
cases  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  river,  while  in  others  the  river- 
name  is  the  older.  However  it  may  be  in 
Scotland,  I  think  that  such  cases  of  identity 
are  rare  in  England,  and  rarer  still  on  the 
Continent. 

The  original  names  of  rivers  are,  I  believe, 
generic,  such  as  the  numerous  Avons  and 


Esks  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the  case  of 
smaller  streams,  the  Bournes  and  the 
Brooks.  The  specific  names  probably  came 
later,  when,  as  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  says,  it 
became  convenient  to  distinguish  between 
a  number  of  features  similar  in  kind. 

The  subject  of  our  river-names  is  a  very 
fascinating  one,  and  I  hope  to  return  to  it 
when  I  have  a  little  more  leisure. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

I  should  be  thankful  for  information  to 
help  to  explain  the  place-  or  field-name 
Bourne  Beck,  in  the  parish  of  Lydiard 
Tregoze,  Wiltshire.  The  name  seems  to 
imply  a  repetition  of  the  word  "  stream,'* 
unless  it  means  a  boundary. 

In  a  lease  of  land  adjoining,  from  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  to  William  Benett  in  1606,  the 
stream  Holbrook,  which  flows  past  the  field, 
is  mentioned  as  a  boundary.  The  stream  at 
the  present  day  is  little  more  than  a  ditch, 
which,  according  as  it  is  cleaned  out,  can  be 
made  to  drain  the  water  towards  the  Thames 
on  the  north-east,  or  towards  the  Avon  to 
the  west,  and  it  is  virtually  on  the  water- 
shed. 

The  land  in  question  was  always  described 
as  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  tithing  of  Midge- 
hall  in  the  parish  of  Lydiard  Tregoze," 
once  the  property  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Stanley,  Wilts,  and  to  this  day  tithe-free 
in  consequence.  T.  STORY  MASKELYNE. 

*  Scandinavian  Britain,'  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  asserts  the  derivation  of  Closeburn 
(ante,  p.  272)  to  be  "  Kil-Osbjorn "  (from 
Cella-Osburni)  ;  so  it  has  no  connexion  with 
"  burn,"  a  strame.  CAIUS. 

COWPER  :  DOWLING  :  THEIR  PRONUN- 
CIATION (10  S.  xii.  265,  335). — There  is 
endless  confusion  between  cooper  and  couper. 
The  '  New  English  Dictionary '  explains 
everything,  as  usual.  There  was  a  cooper, 
variant  of  coper,  a  chapman  •;  whilst  cowper, 
couper,  were  variants  of  cooper,  a  maker  of 
tubs.  The  former  is  of  Dutch,  the  latter  of 
Low  German  (ultimately  of  Latin)  origin. 
How  one  is  to  decide  correctly  in  all  cases  I 
do  not  know. 

As  to  Dowling,  we  require  forms  much 
earlier  than  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  reason  for  the  pronunciation  of 
Cowper  as  Cooper  is  that  proper  names 
have  a  special  power  of  resisting  change,  and 
readily  retain  an  archaic  pronunciation  or 
orthography.  In  common  nouns  we  do  not 
sound  ow  as  oo,  but  in  proper  names  it  is  per- 
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missible,  and  often  commendable,  to  do 
so.  Thus  there  are  many  speakers  who 
pronounce  Dowie  and  Dowart  as  Doo-ie  and 
Doo-art  ;  Mowat  and  Mowbray  as  Moo-at 
and  Moo-bray,  &c. 

As  to  Dowling,  it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
Dubhlaing,  and  must  therefore  originally 
have  been  pronounced  Dooling,  riming  with 
the  word  "  ruling."  As  a  parallel  I  may 
instance  the  name  of  the  famous  Mr.  Dooley. 
This  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dubhlaidhe,  with 
the  same  initial  element  as  Dowling.  The 
two  should  have  yielded  the  same  result — 
either  Dooley  and  Dooling,  or  Dowley  and 
Dowling — but  by  some  accident  Dooley 
has  preserved  the  pure  Gaelic  vowel,  while 
Dowling  has  developed  along  the  lines  of 
English  habits  of  speech.  Inconsistencies 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  family  names. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  names 
Cooper  and  Cowper  were  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  Long  Itchington  parish  registers. 
There  is  a  family  of  Coopers  still  resident 
here  whose  ancestors  were  baptized  indis- 
criminately under  both  these  surnames. 
Thus  on  15  Sept.,  1738,  was  baptized 
William,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Cooper  ;  and  on  6  Jan.,  1740-41,  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Cowper. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

FLEETWOOD  OF  CALWICH,  co.  STAFFORD 
(10  S.  xi.  183;  xii.  58).— MB.  F.  M.  R. 
HOLWORTHY  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
interested  in  the  Fleetwood  pedigree  for 
his  interesting  communication  regarding  the 
Calwich  baronetcy.  This  important  dis- 
covery enables  me  to  bring  the  account  of 
the  Calwich  line  down  to  a  somewhat  later 
date. 

Gerard,  son  of  Lieut.  J.  G.  Fleetwood, 
R.N.,  whose  baptism  is  recorded  at  10  S.  xi. 
184,  was  articled  to  Thomas  Attree  of 
Brightelmstone  (Brighton)  for  five  years, 
by  articles  dated  24  June,  1819,  between 
Phoebe  Randall  of  Brightelmstone,  widow 
(his  grandmother),  and  Thomas  Attree  ;  the 
articles  were  filed  30  June,  1819,  and  read 
in  Court  2  May,  1825. 

This  Gerard  Fleetwood  in  his  will,  dated 
18  Nov.,  with  codicil  of  1  Dec.,  1828, 
describes  himself  as  of  68,  Chancery  Lane 
solicitor,  at  present  of  113,  Brook  Street, 
West  Square,  Lambeth.  One  of  the  execu- 
tors was  his  cousin  Edmund  Thomas  Crau- 
furd  of  Broadway,  co.  Worcester,  to  whom 
he  leaves  the  plate  presented  to  his  father 


by  captains  of  transports,  his  grandfather's 
portrait,  and  other  portraits.  The  tenor  oi 
the  will,  which  was  proved  3  Jan.,  1829, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  bachelor. 

In  the  registers  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  a  marriage  is  recorded  on  11  Sept., 
1802,  between  Henry  Craufurd,  bachelor,  and 
Sophia  Fletewood,  spinster  (Harl.  Society, 
Registers,  xiv.  265),  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Craufurd  was  a  son  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  his  mother  would  be  a  daughter  of 
Ensign  J.  G.  Fleetwood,  whose  death  in  1776 
has  been  discovered  by  MR.  HOLWORTHY. 

Francis  Hayman,  R.A.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  2  Feb.,  1776. 
Administration  was  granted  to  his  daughter 
Susannah  on  16  Feb.,  he  being  described 
as  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  West- 
minster, widower  (P.C.C.).  R.  W.  B. 

[See  also  '  Fleetwood  Genealogical  Puzzle,'  antey 
p.  362.] 

MARRIAGE  LICENCES  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
EXETER  (10  S.  xii.  330). — The  publication 
of  the  '  Marriage  Licences  of  Exeter,'  edited 
by  Col.  Vivian,  was  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Pollard  &  Co.  in  1887.  Three  parts  were 
issued  at  5s.  per  part,  covering  the  period 
1523-1632.  I  believe  the  publishers  intend 
to  complete  it  at  an  early  date.  Copies  of 
the  three  parts  can  still  be  obtained  from 
them.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER. 

Exeter. 
[MR.  J.  P.  STILWELL  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

POLLY  KENNEDY  (10  S.  vii.  344  ;    ix.  97, 
236  ;  xii.  117). — From  the  following  doggerel 
effusion  it  would  appear  that  Kitty  Kennedy 
had  a  sister  named  Polly,  who  also  helped 
to    save  her  two   brothers  from   the  hang- 
man.    She  was  not  the  same  person  as  Miss 
Polly    Kennedy    of    Great    Russell    Street, 
but  whether  or  nor  she  sat  for  Reynolds' s 
portrait  of  Miss  Kennedy  I  cannot  say.     The 
verses  run  thus  : — 
What  has  Poll  Kennedy  obtain'd,  beside 
She  sav'd  Two  Brothers,  who  by  right  had  died? 
The  plump  fat  Sister  is  declining  fast, 
And  both  will  pinch  for  foulest  follies  past. 
Although  the  jilt  a  giddy  soldier  wed, 
She  sold  the  husband  and  the  sattin  bed  : 

So  rich  a  bed  no press'd  before, 

But  Cleopatra 

*  An  Elegiac  Epistle  from  Lucy  Cooper... to... 
Sally  Harris'  (J.  Williams,  1774),  p.  14. 

The  "  plump  fat  sister "  is  Kitty,  whose 
obesity  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Carlisle  in  a 
letter  to  George  Selwyn  ;  and  the  "  giddy 
soldier  "  presumably  refers  to  her  husband, 
Robert  Stratford  Byram  or  Byron,  whom  she 
married  on  16  Aug.,  1773,  at  Marylebone 
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Church.  The  reference  to  "the  sattii 
bed  "  is  explained  by  a  paragraph  in  Th 
Morning  Post,  19  Jan.,  1774  : — 

"  The  beautiful  blue  damask  bed  of  the  celebratec 
Miss  Kennedy  of  Berners  Street  was  bought  at  he 
late    sale    by    Count    O'K[elly]    for    250?.      He 
presented  it  to  his  Countess." 

This  is  the  first  statement  I  have  seen  t 
the  effect  that  the  Kennedy  brothers  hac 
more  than  one  famous  sister. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MILLER  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  xii.  1,  42) 
— I  have  recently  obtained  three  more 

Miller  books,  and  subjoin  copies  of  the  title 

pages  : — 

Lives    of    the   most    celebrated    admirals    anc 

generals  :  containing  a  concise  account  of  the  nava 
and  military  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  gallant  achievements  of  her 
most  distinguished  heroes  by  land  and  by  sea 
Together  with  the  life  and  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ^  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Waterloo  :  with  particulars  of  Napoleon's 
exile  to  St.  Helena,  conversations  with  Dr.  Warden 
and  his  employment  in  the  island.  Embellished  with 
portraits.  To  which  is  added,  A  biographical  sketch 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  generals 
Haddington.  Printed  by  and  for  G.  Miller  &  Son. 
Devout  exercises  of  the  heart  in  meditation  anc 
soliloquy,  prayer  and  praise.  By  the  late  pious  anc 
ingenious  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe.  Reviewed  and 
published  at  her  request,  by  I.  Watts,  D.D.  Dun- 
bar.  Printed  and  Sold  by  G.  Miller.  1803. 

The  poetical  works  of  Robert  Burns  :  with  ar. 
account  of  his  life,  written  expressly  for  this 
edition  :  and  an  enlargement  and  corrected  glos- 
sary. Dunbar  :  published  by  William  Miller,  book- 
seller. James  Allan,  Printer,  East  Lothian  Printing 
Office,  Haddington.  1834. 

T.  F.  U. 

GOMARA'S  '  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WE  AST 
INDIA'  (10  S.  xii.  270,  334). — The  British 
Museum,  besides  the  1578  edition  of  the 
translation  by  T.  N(icholas),  has  an  edition 
dated  1596 ;  and  this  was  "  amended  " 
by  Purchas  in  1625.  There  is  a  notice  of 
Thomas  Nicholas  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

[MR.  W.  SCOTT  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

FLYING  MACHINES  IN  1751  (10  S.  xi.  145  • 
xii.  170,  238,  272).— Chambers,  'Book  of 
Days,'  ii.  720-22,  quotes  from  The  Evening 
Post  of  20-22  Dec.,  1709,  an  account  (with 
illustration)  of  a  flying  machine  "  stated 
to  have  been  lately  invented  "  by  a  Brazilian 
priest,  "  Father  Bartholomew  Laurent  by 
name,"  who  had  brought  his  invention  under 
the  notice  of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  but  with 
what  result  is  not  said.  Neither  the  illus- 
tration nor  the  description  is  very  con- 


vincing  ;  but  this  machine,  if  it  ever  existed, 
was  earlier  than  any  of  those  mentioned 
at  the  above  references.  The  inventor 
claimed  that  it  would  fly  200  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

See  also  10  S.  xi.  8,  98,  465.          C.  C.  B. 

FLYING  MACHINES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 
(10  S.  xi.  425). — Allow  me  to  add  the  follow- 
ing translation  from  the  Chinese  of  the  ninth 
century  to  my  note  on  this  subject  : — 

"  Lit  Pan  was  a  native  of  Tun  Hwang  in  Su  Chau, 
but  nobody  can  ascertain  when  he  lived.  His 
inventive  power  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  Creator. 
While  daily  engaging  himself  in  erecting  a  pagoda 
in  Liang  Chau,  he  constructed  a  wooden  kite,  which 
could  be  set  in  motion  whenever  three  wedges  were 
thrust  into  it.  With  this  contrivance  he  nightly 
visited  his  wife  at  home,  and  eventually  she  was 
great  with  young.  Closely  inquired  of  as  to  the 
cause,  she  disclosed  the  secret  to  her  husband's 
parents.  Some  time  after  the  father,  who  was 
watching  for  the  opportunity,  captured  the  kite. 
He  got  on  it  and  stuck  in  more  than  ten  wedges, 
which  made  the  machine  fly  over  so  long  a  distance 
as  to  Wu-Hwui.  There  the  inhabitants  killed  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  recally  a  demon.  Pan  con- 
structed another  wooden  kite,  travelled  thereon  to 
the  place,  and  secured  the  corpse  of  his  father 
Full  of  rancour  against  the  Wu  people  for  the 
murder,  he  set  up  a  wooden  image  of  a  magician 
with  a  lifted  hand  directed  south-eastwards,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  three  years'  drought 
all  over  Wu.  The  people  by  divination  discovered 
the  actual  worker  of  the  calamity  ;  they  made  him 
presents  of  several  thousands  of  valuables,  earnestly 
begging  his  forgiveness.  So  Pan  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  statue,  and  instantly  all  the  district  was  drenched 
with  rain.  This  idol  was  still  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  dynasty  [of  Tang,  i.e. 
618  A.D.],  and  the  people  used  to  pray  to  it  for 
rain. 

"Much  earlier,  during  the  time  of  the  Six  Con- 
tending Kingdoms  [fourth  century  B.C.],  Kung 
Yu-Pan  was  reputed  the  inventor  of  a  wooden  kite 
whereby  he  is  said  to  have  looked  down  on  the 
Fortifications  of  Sung." — Twan  Ching-Shih,  '  Yu- 
yang-tsah-tsu,'  Japanese  edition,  1697,  second  series, 
torn.  iv.  fol.  6. 

The  eleventh  book  of  the  '  Kan-pi- tsze,' 
written  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  attributes 
a  similar  exploit  to  Mo-tsze  the  philosopher 

C.    400   B.C.).  KUMAGUSTJ   MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

"  ONE  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  xii. 
288). — The  modern  pronunciation  of  "  one  " 
wan)  may  have  originated  in  Shropshire, 
)ut  can  scarcely  be  due  to  Welsh  influence. 
!n  Welsh  on  could  develope  only  into  awn, 
whereas  the  English  number  "  one  "  has 
assed  through  the  stages  on,  odn,  udn,  wan 
— quite  another  series.  It  exhibits  the  pre- 
lilection  for  a  "  broken "  vowel  so  cha- 
acteristic  of  English.  In  Shropshire  oak, 
ath,  oats,  become  wuck,  wuth,  wuts,  and  the 
)lace-name  Oakengates  is  locally  called 
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Wuckengates.  It  is  the  same  tendency  by 
which  in  German  dialects  the  o  passes  into 
sounds  variously  written  as  oa,  ua,  uo. 
So  also  the  Latin  ovum  yields  Italian  uovo, 
Spanish  huevo  ;  and  homines  results  in 
Italian  uomini  and  Roumanian  oameni. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Wales  for  an 
explanation.  We  find  a  similar  pronuncia 
tion  in  many  of  the  southern  dialects  in 
words  containing  a  long  o  in  standard 
pronunciation,  e.g.,  old  (Dorset),  oats,  stone 
(many  districts,  including  Oxford),  &c. 
Cf.  Wright,  '  Eng.  Dial.  Gram.'  and  '  E.D.D.'; 
Horn,  '  Historische  neuenglische  Gram- 
matik,'  p,  83.  F.  J.  CURTIS. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 

COMPOSITOR'S  "CASE"  (10  S.  xii.  330).— 
I  think  the  volume  Q.  V.  wishes  to  see  is 
W.  Blades's  *  Shakspere  and  Typography ' 
(1872).  It  is  generally  regarded,  I  believe, 
as  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  The 
writer  draws  some  of  his  information 
regarding  compositors'  cases  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  Moxpn's  '  Mechanick 
Exercises,'  1683.  The  customs  in  that 
trade  were  so  conservative  that  he  does  not 
seem  venturing  greatly  in  presuming  that 
the  cases  used  in  Shakespeare's  day  were 
similar  to  those  in  1683. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 

A  complete  account,  with  a  plate,  of  the 
compositor's  "  case  "  as  it  was  used  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  be 
found  in  Moxon's  '  Mechanick  Exercises,' 
1683,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19-25,  plate  1.  Copies 
can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum  and  at 
the  St.  Bride  Foundation  Technical  Library. 

R.  A.  PEDDIE. 

St.  Bride  Institute,  Bride  Lane,  E.C. 

[MR.  A.  RHODES  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  TACITURN  "  :  GRIEVE  IN  SMOLLETT 
(10  S.  xii.  327). — 

"By  his  garb,  one  would  have  taken  him  [Grieve] 
for  a  Quaker,  but  he  had  none  of  the  stiffness  of 
that  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  submissive, 
respectful,  and  remarkably  taciturn." 

Grieve  was  a  country  apothecary,  and  the 
quotation  is  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  para- 
graph of  Matthew  Bramble's  letter  to  Dr. 
Lewis  dated  from  "  Harrowgate,"  June  26. 
See  '  Humphry  Clinker.'  WM.  H.  PEET. 

Grieve  is  the  "  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom," 
of  Smollett's  earlier  book,  a  changed  man. 

D.  C.  DA  VIES. 
I  MR.  W.  JAGGARD  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  328). — 

Thronging  through  the  cloudrift,  &c. 
D.  T.  will  find  this  is  one  of  the  verses  in  tLe 
Epilogue  to  '  Ferishtah's  Fancies,'  by  Robert 
Browning.  .*&••     ,>•&  E.  I.  WISDOM. 

Stockwell,  S.W. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  Robert  Browning's 
poem  '  Heroes.'  The  words,  set  to  music 
by  the  late  John  Farmer,  will  be  found  in 
'  Balliol  Songs,'  privately  printed  in  the 
eighties.  S.  WHEELER. 

The  quotation  is  from  a  poem  by  Robert 
Browning  entitled  '  Heroes.'  It  is  in  both 
'  The  Balliol  Song-Book  '  and  '  Gaudeamus,' 
the  latter  being  a  collection  of  songs  pub- 
lished by  Cassell  &  Co.  C.  W.  TERRY. 
Taunton. 

MACAULAY  ON  DRYDEN  (10  S.  xii.  329). — 
The  passage  quoted  by  W.  D.  Christie 
(Introduction  to  "Globe  Edition"  of 
Dryden's  '  Poetical  Works  ')  is  in  the  '  His- 
tory of  England,'  chap,  vii.,  and  deals  with 
Dryden's  conversion.  The  criticism  is  ex- 
panded in  Macaulay's  Edinburgh  Review 
essays  '  John  Dry  den '  and  '  Comic  Dra- 
matists of  the  Restoration.'  G. 
Glasgow. 

See  the  essay  on  '  John  Dryden '   (Janu- 
ary,   1828),    contributed   to    The   Edinburgh 
Review,  and  reprinted  in  '  The  Miscellaneous 
Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  '  (1860),  i.  183. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Probably  the  passage  in  Macaulay  to 
which  T.  M.  W.  refers  is  one  near  the 
beginning  of  the  essay  headed  '  Leigh  Hunt,' 
on  the  comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration 
('  Essavs,'  1864  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  151). 

D.  RANNIE. 

See  Index  to  Macaulay's  Works,  "  Albany 
Edition  "  (Longmans),  vol.  xii.  pp.  557-8. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

[HEER  J.  F.  BENSE,  W.  A.  H.,  and  MR.  C.  W. 
TERRY  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

HOPSCOTCH  (10  S.  xii.  329).— Many  years 
ago  I  heard  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Crombie.  It  was  called  a  '  History 
of  the  Game  of  Hop-scotch,'  and  is  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  In- 
stitute, vol.  xv.  p.  403.  The  accompanying 
plate  shows  twelve  varieties  of  the  game. 
Mr.  Crombie  told  us  that  it  is  mentioned 
in  '  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  '  for  1667,  and 
that  it  appears  under  numerous  aliases  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
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Italy,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  apparently  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  in  the  East.  His 
opinion  was  that  it  had  gradually  been 
developed  from  more  than  one  ancient  game. 
PHILIP  NORMAN. 

'  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  '  COMMEMORATION 
(10  S.  xii.  167,  251,  331).— Allow  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  I  am  now  the  oldest 
living  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  my  first 
communication  having  appeared  19  July, 
1856  (2  S.  ii.  47),  with  the  signature  OXONI- 
ENSIS.  This  continued  as  my  pseudonym 
until  1868  (4  S.  ii.),  when  my  "  sponsorial 
and  patronymic  appellations  "  were  adopted, 
and  I  have  always  used  them  since. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope 
that  a  well-known  contributor  may  feel 
himself  in  a  Commemorative  vein,  and  deem 
the  present  an  appropriate  time  for  giving 
us  a  Second  Series  of  A  Student's  Pastime.' 

H.  P.  L. 

GEORGE  GORDON,  FRIEND  or  PORSON 
(10  S.  xii.  329).— This  George  Gordon  was  a 
brother  of  Pryse  Lockhart  Gordon,  author 
of  'Personal  Memoirs'  (1861).  For  him 
see  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
Watson  in  his  '  Life  of  Richard  Porson  '  says 
they  were  brothers,  and  describes  George 
as  a  mercantile  agent.  S.  WHEELER. 

REGULATION  SWORDS  (10  S.  xii.  328). — 
The  "  ramrod-back  "  pattern  sword  was  the 
regulation  one  in  the  Army  in  1820.  Mine 
that  I  carried  in  1859  was  by  Prosser, 
having  been  made  in  the  former  year — a 
beautifully  balanced  one,  a  virtue  absent 
in  the  present  regulation  weapon. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

"  CORRECT  TO  A  T "  :  "  RIGHT  AS  A 
TRIVET,"  (10  S.  xii.  227,  273,  313). — The 
correspondents  who  have  replied  to  SIR 
JAMES  MURRAY'S  query  seem  (I  only  say, 
seem)  never  to  have  heard  of  a  T  square. 
Being  in  the  frequent  use  of  one,  I  can 
assure  your  correspondents  (a)  that  it  has 
the  T  shape  ;  (6)  that  its  use  ensures  correct- 
ness. V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

Should  not  the  word  "  trivet "  in  the 
second  phrase  be  spelt  "  trevat "  ?  Has 
not^  the  phrase  originated  in  this  way  ? 
A  "  trevat  "  was  an  instrument  for  cutting 
the  pile  threads  of  velvet,  and  so  must  have 
been  exceedingly  sharp  and  well  prepared 
— the  cutting  edge  having  to  be  as  perfect 


as  human  skill  could  make  it.  That  being 
so,  the  application  to  other  things  is  easy 
to  understand.  When  anything  is  as  "right 
as  a  trevat,"  it  must  be  right.  The  flaw  in 
this  reasoning  is  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
phrase  in  French  and  German,  among 
peoples  who  have  used  such  an  instrument. 

ARBEITER. 

"  A  BISCUIT'S  THROW  "  (10  S.  xii.  326).— 
This  is  a  nautical  term,  just  as  a  stone's 
throw  is  that  of  a  landsman,  or  a  pistol  shot 
would  be  used  by  a  soldier.  The  '  N.E.D.' 
gives  a  quotation  from  Capt.  Marryat's 
'  Peter  Simple  '  in  1833,  and  one  for  "biscuit 
cast  "  from  Capt.  Kane's  '  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion,' 1853.  No  doubt  a  perusal  of  the 
naval  stories  so  popular  in  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  such  as  the  works  by 
Capt.  Chamier,  Wm.  John  Neale,  and 
others,  would  afford  additional  examples 
I  remember  when  a  boy  reading  a  yarn- 
about  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  which  the 
expression  was  used.  A.  RHODES. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
expression  is  a  novelty,  Capt.  Marryat  may 
be  quoted,  who  wrote  in  1834  :  "  Let  's  port 
the  helm,  and  close  her,  till  we  can  shy  a 
biscuit  on  board  "  ('  Peter  Simple,'  chap.  Iv. 
p.  420,  Macmillan's  edition,  1895). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  phrase  is  chiefly  met  with  in  novels 
and  tales  of  the  sea.  Marryat,  for  instance, 
in  describing  a  combat  between  the  Rattle- 
snake and  some  French  privateers,  speaks 
of  "  O'Brien  running  the  brig  within  biscuit- 
throw  of  the  weather  schooner,  engaging  him 
broadside  to  broadside"  ('Peter  Simple,' 
p.  340,  Richard  Bentley,  1838).  T.  F.  D. 

"  So  close  that  you  could  throw  a  biscuit  on 
board  "  is  familiar  to  me  as  the  stereotyped 
expression  of  the  nautical  writer  when  de- 
scribing an  unusually  short  distance  between 
ships  at  sea.  A  ship's  biscuit  is  a  fairly 
heavy  article,  and,  well  thrown,  should 
carry  anything  up  to  sixty  yards  or  so. 

P.  LUCAS. 

[M.  N.  G.  and  MR.  TOM  JONES  also  thanked  for 
replies.] 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
(10  S.  xii.  329). — The  artist  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  Carlo  Maratta  (or,  usually,  Maratti),, 
1626-1713,  a  native  of  Camerino,  Ancona. 
His  Madonnas  were  particularly  admired,, 
though,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  was, 
ridiculed  and  nicknamed  by  contemporary 
rivals  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  this 
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theme.  Later  he  painted  many  portraits 
and  classical  pictures.  Clement  IX.,  one 
of  his  sitters,  appointed  him  overseer  of 
the  Vatican  gallery,  where  he  restored  the 
works  of  Raphael,  as  he  did  those  of  the 
Caracci  at  the  Farnese  Palace.  He  etched, 
among  other  subjects,  the  life  of  Mary,  in 
ten  parts.  His  best  works  are,  I  believe,  in 
Rome,  where  he  died.  Richardson  styles 
him  the  last  of  the  Raman  school,  though 
several  of  his  pupils  gained  good  repute  in  the 
art  world.  A  life  will  be  found  in  Bryan's 
'  Painters.'  HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

[CoL.  FISHWICK  and  MR.  F.  HITCHIN-KEMP  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

MILITARY  CANAL  AT  SANDGATE  :  MAR- 
TELLO  TOWERS  (10  S.  xii.  228,  334). — To 
COL.  R.  J.  FYNMORE'S  interesting  reply  as 
to  the  Royal  Military  Canal  may  be  added 
the  following  from  the  '  Diary  '  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pattenden  of  Dover,  as  to  the  date  and  the 
original  armament  of  the  Martello  towers 
connected  with  the  same  system  of  defence  : 

"25  September,  1805. — I  went  to  the  pier  and 
saw  them  there  landing  at  the  crane,  out  of  a  sloop 
from  Woolwich,  many  guns,  24  and  12  pounders 
with  carriages.  Mr.  May  told  me  that  they  were 
for  the  different  Martello  Towers  building  from 
Eastware  Bay  along  to  Dungeness." 

JOHN  BAVINGTON  JONES. 

Dover. 

There  is  an  amusing  reference  in  '  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends  '  (Mrs.  Botherby's  story, 
4  The  Leech  of  Folkestone ')  to  Pitt's 
"  Military  Canal."  BENJ.  WALKER. 

Gravelly  Hill,  Erdington. 

"DisH  OF  TEA"  (10  S.  xii.  287). — 
My  father,  Lord  Charles  Russell  (1807-94), 
•spoke  of  "  a  dish  of  tea  "  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  but  I  think  he  said  it  in  a  quasi- 
humorous  way,  as  he  used  many  other 
quaint  phrases  of  his  youth. 

G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

No  doubt  the  expression  "  dish  of  tea  " 
arose  from  the  practice  of  drinking  tea  from 
the  saucer,  and  not,  as  usual  now,  from  the 
cup.  Some  fifty  years  ago  I  saw  ladies  in  a 
high  class  of  life  drinking  their  tea  from  the 
saucer.  There  used  to  be  engravings  on  the 
backs  of  old  copybooks,  and  one  represented 
'Taking  a  Dish  of  Tea.' 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

When  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1879  I  heard  the 
expression  "  dish  of  tea  "  often  used. 

J.  BROWN. 

This  expression  is  still  a  common  one  in 
rural  parts  of  Cornwall.  W.  ROBERTS. 


USHER  OF  THE  GREEN  ROD  (10  S.  xii. 
208).— The  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod  is  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Sir  Thomas  Brand  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  office,  or  the  date  of  his 
original  appointment,  but  he  was  certainly 
appointed  or  reappointed  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  in  November,  1714.  He  died 
7  Nov.,  1761,  having  been  knighted  1  Jan., 
1718.  His  successors  have  been — - 

1762,  March.  Robert  Quarme  (1)  (died 
29  April,  1787). 

1787,  June.  Matthew  Robert  Arnott 
(died  24  April,  1800). 

1800,  May.  Robert  Quarme  (2)  (died 
28  June,  1842. 

1842,  July.  Frederic  Peel  Round  (died 
18  May,  1884). 

1884.  Sir  Duncan  Alexander  Dundas 
Campbell,  Bt. 

1895,  March.     Hon.  Alan  David  Murray. 
ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

[MR.  ALAN  STEWART  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

THE  WHITE  TREE  OF  CROCKERTON  HILL 
(10  S.  xii.  247). — The  evidence  which  follows 
is  negative.  In  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Plender- 
leath's  book  '  The  White  Horses  of  the  West 
of  England,  with  Notices  of  some  other 
Ancient  Turf-Monuments  '  (no  date,  but 
1885),  no  mention  is  made  of  this  White 
Tree.  On  p.  41,  last  paragraph,  the  author 
says  : — 

"We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  Turf- 
Monuments  of  this  country.  We  are  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  any  similar  memorials  in  any  other 
of  the  countries  of  Europe." 

S.  L.  PETTY. 

"  COFFEE  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xii.  64, 
111,  156,  198,  232,  318). — Those  interested 
in  this  subject  would  do  well  to  consult 
Count  Landberg's  '  Etudes  sur  les  Dialectes 
de  1'Arabie  Meridionale,'  vol.  ii.,  'Datfnah,' 
pp.  1055-78.  J.  STUART  KING,  Major. 

Southsea. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188, 
251,  318). — MR.  JAMES  TALBOT'S  reply  is 
calculated  to  create  confusion.  The  wife 
of  Sir  Joshua  Van  Neck  (who  was  created 
a  baronet  14  Dec.,  1751)  was  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Daubuz  ;  but,  as  she 
died  1  Dec.,  1750,  she  was  never  Lady 
Van  Neck,  and  could  not  have  been  the 
lady  referred  to  in  the  query.  So  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  only  Mrs.  Van  Neck  existing 
in  1788  was  the  wife  of  Joshua  Van  Neck, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  as  third  Baronet 
23  May,  1791  ;  and  the  only  Miss  Van  Neck 
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in  existence  then,  except  babies,  was 
Gertrude,  the  third  daughter  of  the  first 
Baronet,  and  sister  of  the  second  and  third 
Baronets,  who  died  unmarried  14  March, 
1798. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  ask  if  any  one 
can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  above-mentioned 
Stephen  Daubuz's  father,  what  he  was, 
and  where  he  lived  ?  F.  DE  H.  L. 

"THE  MATJRADEN"  (10  S.  xii.  149). — 
This  is  clearly  a  misreading  of  manradene, 
or  some  other  form  of  manred,  more 
familiar  under  its  Scottish  form  manrent. 
See  'N.E.D.'  Q.  V. 

LAST  DUEL  WITH  SWORDS  IN  ENGLAND 
(10  S.  xii.  227,  290). — Dr.  Doran  in  '  Habits 
and  Men,'  1855,  writes  : — 

"I  think  that  the  last  duel,  certainly  the  last 
fatal  duel,  fought  with  swords,  was  between  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth." 

This  occurred  in  January,  1765. 

Dr.  Mead  died  in  1754,  aged  81.  The 
probable  date  of  his  duel  with  Woodward 
would  be  1719.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

SCOTT'S  '  LOCHINVAR  '  (10  S.  xii.  268,  336). 
— What  is  wrong  with  Sir  Walter's  lines  ? — 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung. 

Lochinvar,  of  course,  reached  the  saddle  by 
throwing  his  leg  over  the  horse's  neck, 
instead  of  laboriously  travelling  over  the 
animal's  hind- quarters.  The  reader  is  re- 
quired to  imagine  an  old  Border  tower, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  running  up  to  the 
doorway.  Beside  the  steps  the  steed  stands 
waiting,  with  reins,  perhaps,  loosely  secured 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  Dancing  out  through 
the  doorway,  Lochinvar  swings  the  lady 
lightly  to  the  croupe,  and  with  a  vault 
alights  in  the  saddle  before  her.  A  mode- 
rately active  ploughman  could  perform  the 
same  feat  with  perfect  ease.  Scott,  of 
course,  was  aware  that  there  are  other  modes 
of  getting  on  horseback  than  by  clutching 
the  mane,  inserting  a  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  scrambling  into  the  saddle  by  way  of 
the  tail.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Stirling. 

This  point  was  raised  (I  forget  where)  a  few 
years  ago.  If  the  feat  was  achieved  from 
a  platform,  or  high  mounting  block,  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty.  One  reads 
that  Assheton  Smith,  as  a  very  old  man, 
used  to  show  his  friends  in  the  Row  how 
he  could  still  vault  from  one  horse  to  another, 
as  had  been  his  custom  in  the  hunting 
field.  H.  P.  L. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Modern  English  Biography.  By  Frederic  Boase. — 
Vol.  IV.  (Supplement,  Vol.  I.)  A— C.  (Truro, 
Nethertori  &  Worth,  for  the  Author.) 
BY  one  of  those  mischances  which  defeat  the  best  of 
intentions,  we  have  neglected  to  notice  till  now 
Mr.  Boase's  latest  admirable  contribution  to  bio- 
graphy. His  books  are  among  the  most  useful 
sources  of  reference  that  an  editor  can  possess,  for 
they  give,  in  a  concise  and  clear  style,  just  those 
details  which  are  hard  to  find. 

The  value  of  the  present  volume  is  much  en- 
hanced by  an  Index  which  "contains  references  to- 
the  most  important,  curious,  and  interesting  facts, 
to  be  found"  in  its  pages.  It  reveals  a  mine  of  odd 
and  diverting  details  on  almost  every  page.  Thus 
under  '  Fancy  Names '  we  find  '  Apostle  of  Rail- 
ways,' 'Breezy  Bouncer,'  'Cambridge  Navvy,'  'The 
Shifter,'  and  '  The  Modern  Canute.'  On  one  page 
occur  'Ethiopian  Serenaders,'  a  Fossil-forger,  Foot 
ball  -  players.  Fox  -  terriers,  Funambulists,  and 
German  Baking  powder. 

Mr.  Boase's  wonderfully  wide  and  careful  research 
is  revealed  by  a  study  of  almost  any  of  the  bio- 
graphies, \vhich  are  singularly  complete.  Thus 
under  'Grant  Allen'  we  discover  that  he  wrote 
books  under  the  names  of  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson  and 
Olive  Pratt  Rayner,  are  told  how  long  he  lived  at 
Hind  head  and  Dorking,  and  are  referred  at  the  encl 
to  various  memoirs  in  the  press.  Under  Matthew 
Arnold  we  are  reminded  that  he  is  drawn  as 
Mr.  Luke  in  '  The  New  Republic,'  and  that  he  did: 
not  recite  his  'Cromwell'  at  Oxford  in  1843,  owing 
to  the  proceedings  being  broken  off  by  an  under- 
graduate row.  Watts's  portrait  of  him,  a  repro- 
duction of  it,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Joy  are  all  noted,  as  well  as  Mr.  T.  B. 
Smart's  'Bibliography,'  and  the  bequest  by  his 
widow  in  1901  of  a  memorial  prize  for  an  English 
essay. 

To  turn  to  a  very  different  career,  we  find  in  the 
notice  of  Frederick  James  Archer  an  account  of  his- 
various  "  mounts,"  ending  with  the  significant 
entry  "  Rode  St.  Mirin  in  the  Cambridgeshire  at 
8  st.  7  Ibs.  after  going  for  3  days  without  food, 
26  Oct.,  1886."  The  value  of  the  famous  jockey's 
estate  was,  it  is  recorded,  over  66,000?.  In  sport  as 
well  as  scholarship  Mr.  Boase  may  be  relied  on  to- 
give  details  of  interest  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  biographer.  He  does  not  disdain,  too,, 
occasional  mention  of  the  popular  rimes  often  dis- 
cussed in  our  columns.  Thus  the  notice  of  William 
Baxter,  solicitor,  ends  \vith  a  quotation  of  the  lines  : 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose  &  Norton 
Deny  the  Claimant's  Arthur  Orton, 
But  can't  deny — what's  more  important — 
That  he 's  done  what  Arthur  oughterit. 
Only  125  copies  of  this  remarkable  work  have 
been  printed,  so  that  possessors  of  it  may  regard 
themselves  as  fortunate.  Our  wonder  is  that  work 
so  excellently  done  has  not  secured  a  very  large 
circulation  at  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, and  an  ample  return  to  the  compiler.  Mr. 
Boase  will  at  any  rate  secure  the  encomiums  of 
those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge  the  merit  of  his 
labours.  He  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  Eng- 
lish biography  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
For  ourselves,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  warm  thanks^ 
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for  his  previous  publications,  which  have  often 
abbreviated  a  wrong  search  for  this  or  that  small 
fact  which  we  fancy  we  know,  but  cannot  verify. 

POLITICS  are  again  to  the  fore  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century.  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  *  Opportunism  and 
Imperial  Democracy'  traces  the  history  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  movement,  and  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  against  the  opportunist  tendency.  Lord 
Avebury's  article  '  The  Finance  Bill '  traverses  the 
Budget  proposals  as  a  whole,  and  the  Land  Taxes 
in  particular.  In  *  Phantom  Millions '  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  also  attacks  the  Land  proposals  of  the 
Budget,  and  especially  the  ministerial  statements 
as  to  land  values.  '  The  Case  of  Francisco  Ferrer  : 
a  Confidential  Friend's  Testimony,'  is  an  interest- 
ing sketch,  by  M.  Alfred  Naquet  (Ancien  Senateur 
de  France),  of  Ferrer's  life  and  achievements. 
M.  Naquet  insists  on  Ferrer's  innocence,  and  con- 
sequently condemns  his  execution.  The  Hon. 
Everard  Feilding  discusses  some  recent  experi- 
ments in  'Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.' 
'The  Fallacy  of  the  Elder  Brother'  as  a  title  is 
rather  misleading,  and  offers  no  indication  that 
Mr.  H.  B.  Mayor's  subject  is  the  ethics  of  school- 
mastership,  and  the  natural  relationship  between 
masters  and  pupils.  The  article  has,  however, 
common  sense  to  recommend  it,  and  with  most  of 
the  author's  conclusions  we  are  in  agreement.  Mrs. 
Alice  Kemp  -  Welch  contributes  an  interesting 
appreciation  of  the  tenth-century  dramatist,  '  Ros- 
witha  the  Nun.'  In  '  The  Question  of  Medical 
Priestcraft  Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge  deals  with  the 
progress  of  medicine,  and  discusses  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  the  medical  profession.  Bishop 
Welldon  discourses  pleasantly  and  enthusiastically 
on  'Dante's  Self-Portraiture.'  The  author's  enthu- 
siasm, however,  in  some  instances,  obscures  his  mean- 


peculiarities  of  some  ot  the  early 
crudities  of  their  investigations.  M.  Andre"  Beau- 
nier  in  '  Contemporary  Politics  in  France '  provides 
a  satirically  pessimistic  account  of  French  poli- 
ticians and  politics  of  to-day.  Lady  Cox  utters  a 
protest  against  the  evils  of  the  educational  system 
as  applied  to  the  natives  of  India.  'Our  Indian 
Fellow-Subjects '  is  full  of  practical  ideas  and 
common  sense.  As  Lady  Cox  lived  in  India  for 
twenty-one  years,  her  opinions  on  the  matter  have 
the  merit  of  being  formed  from  experience.  Col. 
Alsager  Pollock  contrasts  the  conditions  of  service, 
regimental  economy,  &c.,  of  the  United  States 
National  Guard  with  those  of  our  own  Territorial 
Force,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  former, 
He  advocates  the  establishment,  on  the  American 
plan,  of  Armouries  for  units,  to  which  the  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company's  Fiusbury  Armoury  is  the 
nearest  approach.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  plan,  and  one  great  objection,  viz., 
expense. 

To  The  Cornhill  Sir  Harry  Johnston  contributes 
an  enthusiastic  description'  of  Jamaica,  both  in 
respect  to  its  suitability  for  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale  and  its  manifold  attractions  for  the  tourist. 
Lady  Ritchie's  '  Quills  from  the  Swan  of  Lichfield '  is 
marred  by  her  assumption  that  the  life  and  pecu- 
liarities of  Anna  Seward  are  common  knowledge. 
To  those  whose  literary  equipment  is  deficient  to 
that  extent,  the  article  is  unlikely  to  be  particularly 
interesting.  '  The  Ikon,'  by  Mr.  Newton  Adams,  is 
a  well-written,  but  rather  morbid  little  story  con- 


cerning a  priggist  vicar  and  his  young  and  innocent,, 
albeit  ignorant,  wife.  In  '  Leaves  from  a  Bureau- 
crat's Journal '  we  have  a  thrilling  account  of  the- 
administrative  career  and  tragic  end  of  Robert 
Phayre,  I.C.S.,  of  whom  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Burma  showed  his  appreciation  by  a  tribute  in  the- 
Official  Gazette.  Mr.  John  Pollock,  under  the  head- 
ing of  'Did  Bacon  sign  Shakespeare?'  supplies  an 
ironical  commentary  on  some  acrostic  signatures  of 
Francis  Bacon  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Booth,  in  which  the 
latter  advocates  the  Baconian  authorship  of  the 
plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Pollock's 
plea  for  common  sense  in  respect  to  this  matter  will 
be  cordially  echoed  by  many  lovers  of  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Robert  Dell  contributes  an  appreciation  of  the- 
late  Father  Tyrrell,  in  which  the  principal  points- 
of  his  severance  with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  his 
subsequent  excommunication  by  the  Roman  Church, 
are  touched  upon.  Probably  as  a  variant  on  that 
excellent  military  yarn  which  appeared  last  month, 
'  The  Disbanding  of  the  Guava  Rifles,'  we  have  an 
amusing  little  story  by  Mr.  Austin  Philips,  entitled' 
'  The  Cattle  Truck,'  dealing  with  the  literary  aspi- 
rations of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office.  Mr.  H.  Hesketh  Prichard  in  'The 
Hunter's  Moon'  provides  an  interesting  record  of  a 
caribou-hunting  expedition  in  Newfoundland,  arid 
also  discourses  learnedly  on  the  inadequacy  of  the- 
game  laws  in  that  colony. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— NOVEMBER. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD  sends  from  Tunbridge  Wells- 
his  Catalogue  32,  which  contains  books,  tracts,  and! 
autographs  of  -the  Stuart  period,  many  of  the  items 
being  rare.  The  valuable  collection  of  tracts  is- 
arranged  chronologically.  Under  Ballads  are  a. 
number  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  some  of  them  apparently  original  compo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell  of  Oxford  devotes  his  Cata- 
logue CXXXVI.  to  Educational  Books,  Second- 
hand and  New.  The  catalogue  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,. 
Grammars,  Lexicons,  &c.  The  second.  Modern 
History  and  Biography,  is  divided  into  thirteen, 
sections,  and  includes  Military  History  and  Tactics* 
Political  and  Economic  Science,  Legal  Science, 
Mathematical  Science,  Physical  Science  and  Astro- 
nomy, English  Language  arid  Literature,  Theology, 
Church  History,  &c. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell  has  also  a  Short  List  of 
Recent  Additions.  Among  books  relating  to 
America  is  Brown's  '  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  1605-16,'  2  vols.,  1890,  21.  Is.  6d.  Under 
Swinburne  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Poems  and 
Ballads,'  1866,  21.  2s.  This  copy  is  in  the  original 
cover,  stamped  Moxon,  but  the  title-page  has  been, 
replaced  by  one  bearing  Hotten's  imprint. 

Mr.  Francis  Edwards  has  a  Short  List  of  Modern 
Publications  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  We  note 
a  few,  the  first  price  being  the  original  one :  Morris's 
'Birds'  (6/.  6s.),  3£.  5-9.;  Inderwick's  'Cromwell' 
(10*.  6d.),  2s.  6d.  ;  Reid's  '  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of 
Durham,  1792-1840'  (II.  16s.),  6s. ;  Furnivall  and 
Ingleby's  '  Shakespere's  Century  of  Prayse,'  and 
'  Some  300  Allusions  to  Shakespere,'  2  vols.  (11.  16*.), 
10*.  Qd. ;  Evelyn's  'Diary,'  Wheatley's  edition, 
4  vols.  (21.  2s.),  11.  Is.-,  Hare's 'Story  of  My  Life' 
(3/.3s.),  12s. ;  Motley's  Complete  Works  (4J.  14s.  Qd.). 
21.  2s. ;  and  Smith's  '  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day x 
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Messrs.  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  devote 
No.  315  of  "  The  Library  Supply  Lists  "  to  Military 
Literature.  There  are  over  a  thousand  items.  We 
note  Napoleon's  copy  of  Bougeant's  'Histoire  des 
Ouerres  et  des  N^gociations  que  precederent  le 
Traite  de  Westphalie  sous  le  Regne  de  Louis XIV.,' 
3  vols.,  marbled  calf,  with  the  Imperial  eagle, 
101.  15s.  This  copy  is  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  was  "purchased  in  April, 
1823,  having  been  part  of  the  private  library  of 
Napoleon  "  at  St.  Helena.  A  copy  of  Grose's  *  Mili- 
tary Antiquities,'  1812,  is  ll.  4s. 

Mr.  John  Grant  of  Edinburgh  sends  his  Annual 
Catalogue  of  Books,  new  as  published,  at  greatly 
reduced  Prices.  There  are  works  relating  to  Africa, 
America,  Australasia,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Central  Asia,  Fine  Arts,  and  general  literature. 
We  just  note  a  few  to  show  how  great  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  price,  giving  the  published  price  first : 
Ackermann's  'Microcosm,'  3  vols.,  4to,  (31.  3s), 
11.  Is.  Alken's  'Sports'  (51.  5s.),  21.  2s.  ;  Billings' s 
'Antiquities  of  Scotland,'  4  vols.,  4to,  (121.  12s.), 
31.  3-5.  ;  Burns's  Works  by  Douglas,  6  vols.,  royal  8vo 
(61.  6s.),  21.  5s. ;  Reid's  '  Concordance  to  Burns ' 
{11.  5s.),  7s.  Qd.  Butler's  'Lives  of  the  Fathers' 
(21.  2s.),  17s.  Qd. ;  '  Calderon,'  by  Norman  Maccoll 
(14s.),  2s.  Qd.  ;  '  The  Croker  Papers'  (21.  5s.),  7s.  Qd. ; 
the  Dalziel  brothers'  '  Fifty  Years'  Work'  (11.  Is.), 
7s.  Qd. ;  Hazlitt's  '  Liber  Amoris,'  privately  printed, 
1894,  limited  to  500  copies  (11.  Is.),  14s.  Qd.  ;  'Eliza- 
beth Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue-Stockings,' 
2  vols.  (II.  16s.  net),  6s.;  Redfem's  'Royal  and 
Historic  Gloves  and  Shoes,'  4to  (21.  2.?.),  i8s.  Qd. ; 
Rock's  'Church  of  our  Fathers,'  4  vols.  (21.  8s.), 
18s.  Qd. ;  Stephens's  '  Old  Northern  Runic  Monu- 
ments,' 3  vols.,  folio  (11.  10s.),  II.  12s.  Qd.  ;  and 
Wyndham's  '  Covent  Garden  Theatre,'  2  vols. 
ill'.  Is.),  5s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Frank  Redway  of  Wimbledon  has  in  his 
Catalogue  5  many  items  of  special  interest.  We 
note  among  these  Lord  Brougham's  own  copy  of  the 
first  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  It  has  his 
signature  with  the  date  1802  on  the  title-page  ;  he 
has  also  put  the  initials  of  the  writers  of  the 
articles.  The  volume  is  bound  in  calf,  and  is  priced 
41.  10s.  Among  presentation  copies  are  the  rare 
first  edition  of  Browning's  '  Strafford,'  1837,  71.  10s. ; 
and  Boswell's  '  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,' 
1783,  31. 3s.  There  is  the  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  used  by  Dickens  in  his 
readings,  with  his  "  Notes,"  41.  4s.  This  has 
additional  interest  for  '  N.  &  Q.'  from  the  fact  that 
it  formerly  belonged  to  "  Cuthbert  Bede."  Among 
first  editions  are  works  of  Emerson,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Whittier,  Cruikshank,  George  Eliot,  Kate 
•Green  a  way,  and  George  Meredith. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Smith's  Catalogue  69  contains 
Books,  Tracts,  Pamphlets,  and  Broadsides.  The 
subjects  include  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  America.  Among  trials  is  that  of 
William,  Lord  Byron  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cha- 
worth,  1765,  10s.  American  items  include  a  fac- 
simile, with  translation,  of  the  Spanish  letter  of 
Columbus  to  Luis  de  Sant  Angel,  15  Feb.,  1473, 
from  the  unique  copy,  1893  ;  also  the  reprints  of  the 
same  date,  of  Hariot's  'Narrative  of  the  First 
English  Plantation  of  Virginia,  1588,'  and  of  the 
'First  Four  Voyages  of  Vespucci,'  bound  in  the 
-same  volume,  18s.  There  are  some  curious  works 
on  cookery,  including  Warner's  '  Aritiquitates 
•Culinarise,'  1791,  15s. ;  and  Scappi's  '  Opera,  divisa 


in  sei  Libri,'  4to,  portrait,  and  26  woodcuts  of 
utensils  used  in  cookery,  a  clean  copy,  1598,  31.  3s. 
Under  Defoe  is  '  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,'  1703, 10s.  : 
this  edition  contains  thirty-six  emendations  by  the 
author.  Under  Ireland  is  'A  Proclamation  dis- 
charging Persons  to  travel  to  Ireland  without 
Passes,'  Edinburgh,  31  Dec.,  1695,  3s.  Under  Trade 
are  Proclamations  for  raising  the  rate  of  money, 
and  for  discharging  English  "Clip  Money,"  both 
1695. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotheranfe  Co.'s  Price  Current  698 
contains  Publications  of  Several  Societies  and  Sets 
of  Periodicals.  The  sets  include  The  Academy  to 
1904,  81.  8s.  ;  a  good  library  set  to  1907  of  the 
Archceologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  351.  ; 
Transactions  of  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society, 
121.  12s.  :  Book- Lore  to  November,  1887,  6  vols.,  4tb, 
21.  5s. ;  Cavendish  Society,  11.  Is.  ;  Chetham  Society 
to  1902,  221.  10s. ;  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  very  scarce, 
181.  18s. ;  Philosophical  Magazine,  very  scar  je,  1251.  ; 
The  Portfolio,  161.  16s. ;  Quarterly  Review  to  1898, 
161.  16s.  ;  and  Vanity  Fair,  151.  15s. 

Messrs.  Sotheran  have  also  just  published  a  Cata- 
logue of  Autograph  Letters,  including  fine  examples 
of  Boswell,  Browning,  Burke,  Byron,  Dickens,  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Keats,  Napoleon,  and  Pepys  ;  also  kings 
and  queens,  statesmen,  and  others. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton  of  Manchester  devotes  his 
Catalogue  170  to  Folk-lore,  Myth,  Tradition,  and 
Kindred  Subjects.  There  are  lists  under  Ballads, 
Dialect,  Folk-lore  Society,  &c.  Other  items  include 
Budge's  'Book  of  the  Dead,'  3  vols.,  II.  12v.  Qd.  ; 
St.  John  Hope's  '  Stall-Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  1348-1485,'  4to,  21.  17s.  Qd. ;  a  set  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  1875  to  1907,  with  extra 
publications,  35  vols.,  31.  15s.  ;  Manx  Society,  1859 
to  1871,  31.  16s.;  andRalston's  '  Russian  Folk-Tales,' 
12s.  Qd.  Under  Joanna  Southcott  is  a  collection  of 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


OABRIEL  BOUGHTON  :     WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. 

MORE  than  twenty  years  ago  (7  S.  v.  149) 
a  correspondent  sought  for  particulars  regard- 
ing Gabriel  Boughton  and  William  Hamilton, 
both  of  whom  were  surgeons  in  the  service 
of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  occupied 
places  of  some  distinction  in  the  early  history 
of  British  India.  No  reply  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  this  inquiry.  So  little, 
indeed,  was  known  of  the  romantic  careers 
of  either  of  these  distinguished  men  that, 
probably  for  lack  of  material,  neither  has 
found  a  niche  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.' 

To  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for 
April,  1907,  Dr.  Andrew  Cassels  Brown 
contributed  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
.sketch  of  the  lives  of  Boughton  and  Hamil- 
ton, under  the  title  of  '  Two  Forgotten 
Medical  Worthies.'  The  account  of  Hamilton 
is  founded  on  a  paper  contributed  to  The 
Calcutta  Review  for  April,  1903,  by  the  late 


Mr.  C.  R.  Wilson  of  Calcutta,  under  the 
heading  of  'The  Personal  History  of  Dr. 
William  Hamilton,  Benefactor  of  Calcutta  '  ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  materials  exist 
for  a  fuller  memoir.  Hamilton  was  an  able, 
generous,  and  patriotic  officer,  and  the 
medical  profession  may  well  be  proud  of 
him. 

Not  less  honourable  are  the  claims  of 
Gabriel  Boughton  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  The  memoir  given  of  him  by 
Dr.  Brown  is  in  the  main  correct,  but  it  has 
been  very  skilfully  amplified  by  Lieut. -Col. 
D.  G.  Crawford,  M.B.,  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  and  Civil  Surgeon  of  Hugli,  in  a 
paper  contributed  by  him  to  The  Indian 
Medical  Gazette  for  January,  1909,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Legend  of  Gabriel  Boughton.' 
Col.  Crawford  has  explored  every  available 
source  of  information,  and  the  result  is  a 
very  illuminative  record  of  the  career  of  one 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
British  raj  in  India. 

The  legend,  as  those  interested  in  India 
are  generally  aware,  is  that  Gabriel  Boughton, 
then  surgeon  of  the  Hopewell,  was  sent  for 
to  attend  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan,  who  had  been  badly  burnt ;  that  he 
was  successful  in  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  that, 
when  desired  to  name  his  own  reward,  he 
asked  for  and  obtained  liberty  for  his 
masters,  the  Company,  to  trade  in  Bengal, 
after  which  the  first  settlement  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  Bengal  was  founded. 
The  earliest  book  in  which  this  legend  is  given 
at  length  seems  to  have  been  Stewart's 
*  History  of  Bengal,'  which  was  published  in 
1813  ;  but  a  good  deal  will  be  found  about 
Boughton  in  Yule's  notes  to  '  The  Diary  of 
William  Hedges,'  which  was  issued  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  in  three  volumes  in  1887, 
1888,  and  1889. 

Col.  Crawford  has  examined  these  and 
other  authorities  with  great  care  and 
patience,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is  that 

"  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  legend  that  Boughton  cured  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  when  she  was  accidentally 
burned.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  statement 
that  he  obtained  a  farman,  or  grant,  in  favour  of 
the  Company,  from  the  Emperor.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Gabriel  Boughton  really  existed ;  that  he  was 
surgeon  of  the  Hopewell ;  that  he  was  sent  from 
Surat  to  Agra,  to  Shah  Jehari's  court,  about  the 
early  part  of  1645;  that  he  went  011  to  Bengal, 
and  was  a  member  of  Shah  Shuja's  retinue  at 
his  court  at  Rajmahal,  between  1645  and  1650; 
and  that  he  died  in  India  before  the  end  of 
1656.  That  he  got  a  farman  from  Shah  Shuja 
in  favour  of  the  Company  seems  also  practically 
certain." 
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Shah  Shuja,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
and  was  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  The  exact 
date  and  place  of  Gabriel  Boughton's  death 
are  unknown,  but  that  he  was  dead  by  1657 
is  known  from  a  letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 
dated  31  Dec.,  1657,  which  is  cited  in  Hedges's 
'  Diary,'  iii.  188,  and  from  which  it  appears 
that  his  widow  had  married  William  Pitts, 
a  servant  of  the  Company.  Nor  is  anything 
known  of  his  family.  Dr.  Brown  ascertained 
that  his  name  did  not  occur  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Rouse-Boughtons  of  Downton  Hall, 
Shropshire.  To  use  Col.  Crawford's  words  : 
"  No  stone  marks  his  resting  -  place,  no 
memorial  of  him  is  in  existence.  But 
History  will  continue  to  record  his  services  j 
to  the  Company  and  to  his  country." 

Col.  Crawford's  researches  have  also  cleared 
up  a  point  on  which  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty. The  late  Surgeon-Major  Norman 
Chevers  (known  to  the  older  readers  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  as  CALCTJTTENSIS)  contributed  to 
The  Calcutta  Review  for  1854,  vol.  xxiii., 
an  article  entitled  '  Surgeons  in  India, 
Past  and  Present,'  in  which  the  Boughton 
legend  was  dealt  with.  Dr.  Chevers  con- 
jectured that  Gabriel  Boughton  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  "  Mr.  Boughton " 
who  in  1615  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
to  India,  "  and,  on  touching  at  Tamara  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  house 
of  the  Mussalman  king,  where  he  was  treated 
with  '  cahu,'  a  black  liquor,  drank  as  hot 
as  could  be  endured,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  coffee."  Dr.  Chevers's  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  Dr.  Brown.  But  Col. 
Crawford  points  out,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
William  Foster's  edition  of  '  The  Embassy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  '  (Hakluyt  Society,  1899), 
pp.  32,  100,  that  the  Boughton  who  accom- 
panied Roe  was  a  private  adventurer, 
named  Humphrey  Boughton,  who  died 
at  Barhampur  on  25  Nov.,  1615,  just  two 
months  after  Roe's  arrival  in  India.  Hum- 
phrey may,  however,  have  been  a  relative  of 
Gabriel,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  some 
genealogical  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
could  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  The  Indian  Medical  Gazette  in 
which  Col.  Crawford's  article  appeared  also 
contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  William 
Foster  on  John  Woodall,  who,  though  he 
never  visited  India,  was  the  first  Surgeon- 
General  to  the  East  India  Company.  Wood- 
all's  name  is  included  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  but  Mr.  Foster's  memoir  gives  some 
fuller  details  of  a  very  distinguished  career. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


LEGAL  REFERENCES  IN 

SHAKESPEARE. 

I  SUBJOIN  a  few  notes  on  legal  allusions 
I  have  noticed  in  Shakespeare  which  I  have 
not  seen  touched  upon  elsewhere. 

1.  Servant's     speech     in     '  Romeo     and 
Juliet,'   I.   ii.    58  :      "I  pray,   sir,    can  you 
read  ?....  Perhaps     you     have     learn' d     it 
without  book  :    but,  I  pray,   can  you  read 
anything  you  see  ?  " 

This  contains  an  allusion  to  an  abuse  of 
the  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  which  was  not  un- 
common. Male  criminals  could  claim  benefit 
of  clergy  (on  their  first  offence,  if  it  was  not 
one  of  treason)  if  they  showed  themselves 
able  to  read.  The  test  of  scholarship  was 
Psalm  Ii.  1,  and  not  infrequently  the  culprit 
learned  this  verse  off  by  rote,  and  this  h& 
repeated  parrot-like  with  the  book  in  his 
hand  as  though  he  were  reading.  Hence 
one  who  has  committed  something  to  memory 
may  have  learnt  it  "  without  book,"  being 
quite  illiterate,  and  point  is  given  to  the 
query,  "  Can  you  read  anything  you  see  ?  " 

For  "  without  book,"  meaning  "  by 
heart,"  see  Gosson's  '  Apology,'  ed.  Arber, 
p.  74. 

2.  Holofernes'  speech  in  'Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  IV.  ii.   75,  on  seeing  Jaquenetta  ap- 
proach :    "A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us." 

"  Soul  feminine "  is  the  pedant's  per- 
version of  feme  sole,  the  legal  expression  for 
an  unmarried  woman. 

3.  Pandarus's  speech,   '  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,'   III.   ii.   216  :     "  Because  it  shall  not 
speak   of   your  pretty  encounters,   press   it 
to  death." 

Mr.  Deighton  in  his  edition  of  this  play 
("  Arden  Shakespeare")  does  not  bring  out 
the  legal  significance  of  the  punishment 
of  pressing  to  death  for  silence.  This 
("  Peine  forte  et  dure")  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  those  who  "  stood  mute 
of  malice  ' '  and  refused  to  plead.  As  a  man 
could  not  be  tried  for  felony  until  he  had 
pleaded  either  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty," 
those  who  knew  that  they  would  be  con- 
victed, if  tried,  sometimes  chose  not  to 
plead,  but  to  be  pressed  to  death  uncon- 
victed,  when  their  property  was  not  for- 
feited, but  passed  to  other  members  of  the 
family. 

4.  Edgar's  speech,  '  Lear,'  V.  i.  43  : — 

I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there. 

Paulina's  speech,  '  Winter's  Tale,'  II. 
iii.  60  : — 

I  say  good  queen ; 

And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man. 
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These  refer  to  "  trial  by  battle,"  when  trained 
pugilists  were  employed,  as  counsel  are 
now,  to  champion  the  client's  cause. 

5.  '  Hamlet,'  I.  ii.  157. — The  illegality  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother 
is  summed  up  in  the  word  "  incestuous." 

6.  Leontes    ('Winter's    Tale,'    II.    i.    88), 
suspecting  Hermione  of  adultery,  calls  her 
a  traitor.     The  term  "  traitor,"  used  of  an 
unchaste  queen,  is  literally  correct  (Statute 
of  Treasons,  25  Ed.  III.,   stat.  5,  c.  2)  ;    see, 
too,    III.    ii.    12-22,    where   the   indictment 
covers  two  of  the  acts  of  treason  specified 
in  the  statute — compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  violating  the  king's  consort.     It 
was  on  the  latter  count  that  Anne  Boleyn 
was  convicted   and  executed.      See  1  State 
Trials,  418. 

Leontes  calls  Paulina  a  witch  (II.  iii.  67) 
and  a  traitor  (II.  iii.  82),  and  threatens  to 
burn  her  (II.  iii.  113).  The  punishment  was 
the  legal  one.  Witches  and  women  guilty 
of  treason  suffered  death  by  burning. 

7.  The  wolf  "  hanged  for  human  slaughter" 
('  Merchant  of  Venice,'  IV.  i.  134)  is  of  course 
an  allusion  to  the  mediaeval  law  under  which 
things  and  animals  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  human  being  were  forfeit.  The 
animals  were  executed. 

P.  A.  MCELWAINE. 

[1.  For  ''benefit  of  clergy"  see  6  S.  i.  37,  160; 
ii.  73 ;  7  S.  v.  268,  377  ;  8  S.  xii.  329,  409. 

7.  For  deodands  see  7  S.  x.  446;    8  S.  v.  509; 
vi.  73.]  

WILLIAM  WYNNE  RYLAND  AND  HIS 
FAMILY. 

IN  a  publication  entitled  '  Some  Dis- 
tinguished Victims  of  the  Scaffold  '  (Kegan 
Paul,  1905),  written  so  long  ago  that  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  cite  the  book  without 
being  suspected  of  "  log-rolling,"  I  devoted 
an  article  to  William  Wynne  Ryland,  "  the 
King's  Engraver,"  who  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  for  forgery  on  29  Aug.,  1783.  Pre- 
viously, the  exact  date  of  his  birth  had  not 
been  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  ;  and 
ai  it  was  known  that  the  unfortunate  man's 
father,  Edward  Ryland,  was  for  many  years 
a  printer  and  publisher  in  the  Old  Bailey ; 
I  naturally  consulted  the  registers  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  At  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church  I  came  across  the  following  records  o 
baptism  : — 

30  Nov.,  1725.  Edward,  son  of  Edward  arid  Mary 
Ryland  in  St.  John  Street,  born  29  Oct. 

5  Sept.,  1727.  Leticia,  daughter  ot  the  same,  bori 
4  Aug. 

13  Oct.,  1730.  Edward  Grigg,  son,  born  3  Oct. 

25  Jan.,  1733.  Mary,  daughter,  born  25  Jan. 

1  Nov.,  1736.  Richard,  son,  born  31  Oct. 


My  first  inquiry  at  the  adjacent  parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  elicited  what  I  sought, 
for  here  I  found  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of 
William  Wynn  (sic),  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Ryland,  on  2  Dec.,  1733.  Unluckily, 
I  made  no  further  search  ;  but  as  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  there  could  be  two 
contemporary  husbands  and  wives,  who 
bore  the  names  of  Edward  and  Mary  Ryland, 
living  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  both  having 
children  at  the  same  period,  I  concluded 
that  William  Wynn  was  the  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Ryland  of  St.  John  Street,  and 
that  while  he,  owing  to  some  unknown 
reason,  had  been  christened  at  St.  Martin's, 
the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been 

hristened   at   St.    Sepulchre's.     It   was   too 

asty    a    surmise,    which    further    research 

have  caused  me  to  modify. 
A   few   months    ago    I   received    a   letter 

rom  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Mumford  of  Manchester, 
who,    following    up    my    investigations    at 

It.  Martin's,   Ludgate,  made  the  discovery 

hat  seven  children  of   Edward  and  Mary 
Ryland  were  baptized  at  this  church.     The 

aptismal  register  runs  thus  : — 

2  Dec.,  1733.  William  Wynn,  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Ryland,  born  2  Nov. 

7  Feb.,  1734  [1734/5].  Edward,  son  of  the  same, 
aorn  27  June. 

18  Nov.,  1736.  Robert,  son,  born  27  June. 

27  Aug.,  1738.  Joseph,  son,  born  26  Aug. 

24  Oct.,  1740.  Edward,  son,  born  17  Oct. 

22  Aug.,  1742.  John,  son,  born  18  Aug. 

22  Oct.,  1744.  Robert  Holt,  son,  born  25  Sept. 

Thus  the  tradition  that  the  clever  and 
unlucky  engraver  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children  (all  sons)  seems  to  be  amply  corro- 
borated, and  there  were  two  Edward 
Rylands  and  two  Mary  Rylands  respectively 
husband  and  wife,  living  at  the  same  time 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St. 
Martin,  though  what  relationship  the  two 
ouples  bore  to  each  other  (if  any)  I  am 
unable  to  decide.  I  hasten  to  correct  the 
mistake  into  which  I  was  led  by  this  odd 
coincidence,  lest  I  should  lead  astray  others  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  return  my 
best  thanks  to  Mr.  Mumford  (whose  per- 
mission I  have  to  make  this  communica- 
tion) for  taking  the  trouble  to  acquaint  me 


with  my  error. 


HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


"  THE  ANTIQUARY'S  BOOKS  "  :  CHURCH- 
WARDENS' ACCOUNTS. — May  I  tender  the 
suggestion  to  Messrs  Methuen,  through  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  that  they  should 
include  as  an  early  number  of  their  valuable 
series  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  old-time 
churchwardens'  accounts  ?  At  present  there 
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is  no  really  general  work  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
those  who  have  made  the  MS.  accounts  of 
any  particular  parish  or  parishes  their 
special  study  will  agree  that  one  is  much 
wanted. 

To  make  the  suggested  volume  as  useful 
as  possible,  I  regard  it  as  imperative  that 
it  should  contain  among  its  appendixes 
the  following  :  an  alphabetical  list  of 
wardens'  accounts  printed  or  abstracted 
to  the  date  of  publication  ;  a  chronological 
list  (as  complete  as  possible)  of  all  parishes 
in  England  possessing  accounts  antedating 
1500  ;  and  a  glossary  of  difficult  words  and 
terms  to  be  met  with  in  this  class  of  record. 
WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

"  MILLET." — In  a  leading  article  in  The 
Times  of  26  October  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  Turkey  reference  is  made  to 
"  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  millets 
which  have  been  allowed  to  form  States 
within  the  State."  From  the  context  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  millet  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  religious  community.  What  is 
the  history  of  this  term  ?  To  what  language 
does  it  belong  ?  It  must  be  a  word  of  rare 
occurrence  in  English  books,  as  it  finds 
no  place  in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Arabic 
millah,  which  occurs  in  the  Koran  fifteen 
times,  and  is  generally  used  for  the  "  Religion 
of  Abraham,"  but  in  one  passage  for  the 
religion  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Emanuel 
Deutsch  in  his  famous  article  on  Islam, 
which  appeared  in  The  Quarterly  Review  for 
October,  1869,  makes  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  this  important  word.  He  says  : — 

"  We  have  to  turn  to  one  of  those  indigestible 
morsels,  one  of  the  many  cruces  of  the  exegetes  of 
Orient  and  Occident.  The  word  used  in  the  Koran 
for  the  '  Religion  of  Abraham  "  is  generally  Millah. 
•JSprenger,  after  ridiculing  the  indeed  absurd  attempts 
made  to  derive  it  from  an  Arabic  root,  concludes 
that  it  must  be  a  foreign  word,  introduced  by  the 
teachers  of  the  'Religion  of  Abraham'  into  the 
Hcjaz.  He  is  perfectly  right.  Millah=Memra= 
Loyos  are  identical:  being  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Greek  terms  respectively  for  '  Word'— that 
surrogate  for  the  Divine  Name  used  by  the  Targum, 
byPhilo,  by  St.  John." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hebrew 
millah  (word)  belongs  to  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  occurs  especially  in  Job. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

MESSBS.  LARES  &  PENATES. — Londoners 
^re  accustomed  to  view  in  the  streets  of  their 
great  city  many  an  ingenious  device  for 
attracting  custom.  Here  is  yet  another 


example  worthy  of  recognition  on  the  score 
of  originality.  Over  a  shop-front  in  Baker 
Street,  Marylebone,  is  inscribed  "  Lares 
et  Penates,  decorators  and  dealers  in 
antiques."  Truly  a  fanciful  method  of 
veiling  the  identity  of  business  principals  ! 
How,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  access  in  the 
flesh  to  be  gained  to  the  partners  in  so 
figurative  a  concern  ?  CECIL  CLARKE. 

ADAM  SMITH'S  STATUS  AT  OXFORD. — 
Some  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  author  of  '  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  '  during  his  residence  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  held  a  Warner 
Exhibition  of  51.  quarterly.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  six  Snell  Exhibitioners  sent  from  Glas- 
gow University,  the  five  senior  of  wrhom  re- 
ceived 10Z.  for  each  quarter  of  thirteen  weeks, 
diminished  by  a  proportionate  amount 
(2§.  2Jd.)  for  each  day's  absence  from  Oxford 
without  the  Master's  leave.  These  exhibi- 
tions were  not  recognized  as  College  places, 
and  the  holders  of  them  were  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  the  Commoners  of  the 
College.  In  September,  1743,  Adam  Smith 
is  found  among  the  eight  fourth-year  men 
who  are  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  Undergraduate 
Commoners.  In  September,  1744,  six  of 
these  (Smith  included)  are  found  in  the  next 
higher  division,  the  members  of  which  are 
marked  "  Ds  ",  i.e.  Dominus,  the  recognized 
title  of  a  B.A.  "  From  the  title  Dominus 
given  to  him  in  the  buttery  books  " — 
I  quote  from  W.  Innes  Addison's  admirable 
account  of  '  The  Snell  Exhibitions  '  (Glasgow, 
1901) — "  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some 
writers  that  he  did  take  the  B.A.  degree, 
in  1744."  This  is,  however,  an  error.  What 
Adam  Smith  did  was  to  pay  the  fees,  and  to 
go  through  the  formalities,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  civil  law. 
This  step  was  frequently  taken  by  wealthier 
students  in  preference  to  graduating  in  Arts. 
The  Jurista,  J.C.S.  (Juris  Civilis  Studiosus), 
as  he  was  then  called — S.C.L.  (Student  of 
Civil  Law)  at  a  later  period — was  on  ari 
equality  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  received 
the  academic  title  Dominus  ;  and  wore  a 
hood  of  the  same  blue  silk  as  the  B.C.L., 
but  without  the  white  fur  trimming. 

Adam  Smith  must  have  taken  this  step 
in  March,  April,  or  May,  1744,  since  the  man 
who  precedes  him  in  the  Dominus  list  took 
B.A.  29  Feb.,  1743/4,  and  the  man  who 
follows  took  B.A.  28  May,  1744.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  Smith's  name  is  third  on  the 
list  of  Domini;  he  took  his  name  off  4  Feb., 
1748/9.  ANDREW  CLARK. 

Great  Leighs  Rectory,  Chelmsford. 
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CABRIOLET  :  CAB  :  MR.  PICKWICK. — 
In  TJie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xciii.  pt.  i. 
p.  463,  is  the  following  under  date  1823, 
April  23  : — 

"Cabriolets  were  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
birthday  introduced  to  the  public  this  morning. 
They  are  built  to  hold  two  persons  besides  the 
driver  (who  is  partitioned  off  from  his  company), 
and  are  furnished  with  a  book  of  fares  for  the  iise 
of  the  public,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  imposi- 
tion. These  books  will  be  found  in  a  pocket  hung 
inside  of  the  head  of  the  cabriolet.  The  fares  are 
one  third  less  than  hackney-coaches." 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  introduction  of 
cabriolets  on  23  April  was  in  honour  of  the 
King's  birthday,  which  was  12  August. 

The  cabriolet  (no  doubt  private)  is  de- 
scribed in  a  1789  quotation  in  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary  '  as 

"  a  light  two- wheeled  chaise  drawn  by  one  horse, 
having  a  large  hood  of  wood  or  leather,  and  an 
ample  apron  to  cover  the  lap  and  legs  of  the 
occupant." 

It  is,  I  think,  worth  noting  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  cabriolet  of  1823  answers 
to  the  cab  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  drove  on 
13  May,  1827,  as  depicted  by  Seymour 
(chap.  ii.  of  '  Pickwick  '),  and  as  appearing 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Alfred  Crowquill's 
extra  illustrations,  of  which  the  first  has  at 
the  foot,  "  Pub.  May  1st.  1837  by  Ackermann 
&  C°  96  Strand."  Crowquill's  drawing  gives 
the  upper  part  of  the  cab  with  Mr.  Pickwick 
inside,  and  the  driver  "  partitioned  off " 
from  him.  It  appears  to  be  too  narrow 
to  contain  two  full-grown  men.  One  of 
Onwhyn's  extra  illustrations  ("  London : 
E.  Grattan.  51  Paternoster  Row  Septr  30. 
1837  ")  gives  a  back  view  of  the  off-side  of 
a  cab  with  the  driver  in  his  seat.  It  is  the 
picture  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  is  mounting 
the  coach  on  his  way  to  Ipswich,  chap.  xxii. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

[Cab  and  cabriolet  are  discussed  at  5  S.  xii.  65, 
135,  174.] 

JUDGE  JEFFREYS'S  HOUSE  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER.— Some  years  ago  I  contributed 
to  '  N.  &  Q.'  a  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  call  shortly 
afterwards  at  37,  Great  George  Street, 
the  corner  house  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  on  the  landing  the 
arms  of  the  infamous  judge  fully  emblazoned, 
with  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  the 
house  was  formerly  occupied  by  him. 

As  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  Great 
George  Street  and  the  whole  of  Delahay 
Street  are  to  be  pulled  down  shortly  to 
make  room  for  an  extention  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  I  paid  another  visit  a  few  days 


ago  to  No.  37  (now  empty),  for  the  purpose 
of  copying  the  inscription,  but  could  not 
find  it.  Probably  it  and  the  coat  of  arm& 
were  removed  when  the  former  tenants, 
Messrs.  Lucas  &  Aird,  left  the  building  some 
years  ago.  L.  L.  K. 

BLACKSTONE'S  '  COMMENTARIES,'  FIRST 
EDITION. — A  statement  is  made  in  Lowndes'& 
'  Bibliographer's  Manual '  about  the  first 
edition  of  this  famous  work  which  seems  to- 
be  incorrect,  or  at  any  rate  for  which  I  can 
find  no  corroboration.  It  states  :  "  Sundry 
passages,  strongly  advocating  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  were  expunged  in  subse- 
quent editions."  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
what  passages  are  referred  to,  as  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  such  on  careful  comparison  of 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  editions. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  not  quite 
correctly  given  in  Lowndes.  Vol.  i.  of  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1765,  vol.  ii.  in 
1766,  vol.  iii.  in  1768,  and  vol.  iv.  in  1769. 
Of  the  second  edition,  vol.  i.  appeared  in 
1766  (not  1768,  as  stated  in  Lowndes),  vol.  ii. 
in  1767,  vols.  hi.  and  iv.  in  1768  and  1769. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  edition 
consists  of  a  revised  issue  of  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
only,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  serving  for  both 
editions.  An  extract  from  the  preface  of 
vol.  i.  of  the  second  edition  will  make  this 
clear : — 

"  Upon  a  careful  revisal  of  the  former  edition  of 
this  volume,  the  author  hath  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  some  omissions  and  correct  many  errors, 
partly  from  his  own  observation,  and  partly  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  candor  of  his  learned  friends. 
These  he  once  had  intended  to  publish  separately, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  former  impression ;  but 
found  them  sometimes  too  minute,  and  in  general 
too  much  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the  work,  to 
be  easily  distinguished  and  extracted.  An  under- 
taking of  this  nature  must  always  be  open  to  im- 
provement ;  but  he  hopes  that  the  subsequent 
volumes  will  stand  in  less  need  of  correction. 

4  "2  Nov.  1766." 

No  hint  is  given  that  any  part  of  the  text 
of  the  first  edition  is  omitted,  and  I  can 
discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  revision,  including  a 
somewhat  fuller  description  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  addi- 
tional matter  amounts  to  a  few  pages  only. 

There  are  also  no  discoverable  omissions 
in  the  fourth  edition,  1770  (the  third  edition 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum)  but  there 
is  a  notable  paragraph  added,  which  is 
probably  the  basis  of  Lowndes's  statement. 
In  the  life  of  Blackstone  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
(vol.  v.  p.  138)  an  account  is  given  of  the 
passage  of  arms  over  Wilkes's  case  in  which 
the  '  Commentaries '  was  quoted  as  an 
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authority  against  the  position  on  the  ques- 
tion taken  up  by  its  author.  Blackstone 
made  no  reply  in  the  House,  but  the  follow- 
ing additional  paragraph  appears  on  p.  163 
of  the  fourth  edition  : — 

"  And  there  are  not  only  these  standing  incapa- 
cities ;  but  if  any  person  is  made  a  peer  by  the  king, 
or  elected  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
people,  yet  may  the  respective  houses  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  crime  in  such  person,  and  proof 
thereof,  adjudge  him  disabled  and  incapable  to  sit 
as  a  member;  and  this  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament." 

The  authorities  given  for  this  statement 
are  :  Whitelocke  of  parl.  ch.  102.  See 
Lords'  Journ.  3  May,  1620.  13  May,  1624. 
26  May,  1725.  Com.  Journ.  14  Feb.,  1580. 
21  Jun.,  1628.  9  Nov.,  21  Jan.,  1640. 
6  Mar.,  1676.  6  Mar.,  1711.  17  Feb.,  1769. 

Hence,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  any  special 
value  attached  to  the  first  edition  should  be 
shared  by  the  second,  and  is  at  best  of  a 
negative  character,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  paragraph  which  was  added  later 
to  meet  a  particular  case. 

W.  R.  B.  PBIDEATJX,  Librarian. 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 

FRANCIS  KINDLEMARSH. — Going  through 
the  register  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street, 
for  another  purpose,  I  find  that  the  very 
first  baptismal  entry  relates  to  this  writer 
in  '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises.'  The 
register  begins  in  1538  : — 

"  The  29th  yere  of  King  Henry  the  eight. 

Christenings. 

Imprimis,  the  18th  day  of  Oct.  1538  was  christened 
Frances,  the  sonne  of  Richard  Kindlemarsh." 
This  register  is  interesting  only  because  of 
the  Milton  entries,  but  I  thought  this  second- 
ary writer  might  be  noted.    C.  C.  STOPES. 

ARDEN  FAMILY. — In  the  Rothwell  Regis- 
ter (Yorks  Parish  Register  Society)  are  the 
following  entries,  which  may  be  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  family  of  Shakespeare  : 
1657,  "  August  xxvjth.  John  Arden  of  Killing- 
worth  in  the  county  of  Northampton  was  buried  at 
Rothwell." 

r  1658 9,  Burial,  January  17.  "Thomas  Arden  of 
Killingworth  in  the  countie  of  Warwicke." 

*'  Killingworth  "  is  probably  Kenil worth. 

G.  D.  LUMB. 

"  FlSH      IN      TROUBLED       WATERS."  The 

'  N.E.D.'  under  '  Fish,'  vb.,  I.  1.  c,  explains 
this  figurative  phrase  as  meaning  "  to  take 
advantage  of  disturbance  or  trouble  to 
gain  one's  end,"  and  the  quotations  given 
bear  this  out.  But  Roget's  '  Thesaurus  ' 
enters  the  phrase  under  '  Difficulty  '  (704), 
with,  as  synonymous  expressions,  "  buffet 


the  waves,  swim  against  the  stream,  scud 
under  bare  poles  "  ;  and  again  under  'Dis- 
cord '  (713),  with  the  parallel  expressions 
"  get  into  hot  water,  brawl,  kick  up  a  row 
(dust),  turn  the  house  out  of  window." 
Surely  the  phrase  has  no  such  meanings  as 
are  here,  by  implication,  assigned  to  it. 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


CLIM  or  THE  CLOUGH. — The  traditional 
ballad  of  '  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough, 
and  William  of  Cloudesly '  is  found  in 
numerous  early  copies,  but  all  are  clearly  of 
one  version.  The  story  therein  is  built 
entirely  around  William  of  Cloudesly.  He 
is  either  the  chief  actor  or  the  cause  of  the 
action  all  through  the  ballad.  Both  Adam 
Bell  and  Clim  play  minor  parts,  the  role  of 
the  latter  being  especially  unimportant. 
Yet  it  is  Clim  of  the  Clough  alone  that  is 
mentioned  in  several  literary  references  ; 
and  that  in  these  cases  his  name  is  not  used 
merely  for  ease  in  making  rime  is  seen  by 
such  passages  as  the  following  : — 

"  Gwalter  Lynne,  printer,  in  his  dedication. .  . . 
of  '  The  true  belief e  in  Christ  and  his  sacraments,' 
1550,  says,  '  I  woulde  wyshe  tharfore  that  al 
men,  women,  and  chyldren,  would  read  it.  Not 
as  they  haue  bene  here  to  fore  accustomed  to 
reade  the  fained  story es  of  Robinhode,  Clem  of 
the  Cloughe,  wyth  such  lyke  to  passe  the  tyme 
wythal,'  "  &c. — Bitson,  '  Robin  Hood,'  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  x. 

See  also  the  passage  soon  to  be  quoted  from 
Nash. 

Because  of  such  references,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  Clim  must  have  been  at  one 
time  a  more  important  popular  figure  than 
our  surviving  ballad  version  would  of  itself 
indicate.  This  inference  is  much  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  refer- 
ences cannot  be  explained  by  anything 
in  our  extant  ballad.  There  is  an  especially 
mysterious  reference  in  Nash's  '  Pierce 
Penilesse  His  Supplication  to  the  Divell,' 
London,  1592  (Collier  reprint,  p.  58).  The 
author  is  against  drinking.  That  one  vice 
obscures  all  one's  virtues  ;  then — 

"  Clim  of  the  Clough,  thou  that  usest  to  drinke 
nothing  but  scalding  lead  and  sulpher,  in  hell 
thou  art  not  so  greedie  of  thy  night  geare.  O  ! 
but  thou  hast  a  foule  swallow  if  it  come  once  to 
the  carousing  of  humane  bloud ;  but  thats  but 
seldome,  once  in  seaven  yeare,  when  theres  a 
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great  execution,  otherwise  thou  art  tide  at  rack  j 
and  manger,  and  drinkest  nothing  but  the  aqua  \ 
vitce   of   vengeance   all   thy  life   time.     The  pro-  j 
verbe  gives  it  foorth  thou  art  a  knave,  and  there-  i 
fore  I  have  more  hope  thou  art  some  manner  of  a 
good  fellowe  :    let  me  intreate  thee   (since  thou  | 
hast    other    iniquities    inough    to    circumvent   us 
withall)  to  wype  this  sinne  out  of  the  catalogue 
of  thy  subtilties  :    helpe  to  blast  the  vynes,  and 
sow  [sour  ?]  the  wines  in  the  cellers  and  merchants 
storehouses . . . . " 

I  confess  I  cannot  see  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  this  long  account.  I  cannot 
see  much  that  is  tangible  by  which  to 
associate  it  with  the  ballad  hero.  Yet  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  fancy,  due  solely  to 
Nash  himself,  is  perhaps  shown  by  a  brief 
reference  in  Jonson's  '  Alchemist '  (Act  I. 
sc.  i.)  : 

'Slight,  I  bring  you 

No  cheating  Clim  o'  the  doughs,  or  Claribels ; 

and  just  possibly  by  stanza  40  of  our  ballad  : 

Then  shall  not  helpe  Clim  of  the  Cloughe, 

Nor  yet  Adam  Bell, 
Though  they  came  with  a  thousand  mo, 

Nor  all  the  deucls  in  hell. 

I  should  like  much  to  obtain  other  impor- 
tant references  to  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  any 
floating  traditions,  &c.,  that  can  be  used 
toward  explaining  these  passages. 

FRANK  E.  BRYANT. 

University  of  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

MILDEW  IN  BOOKS. — In  the  First  Series  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  a  correspondent  signing  B.  com- 
plains (1  S.  ii.  103)  of  mildew  in  books,  as 
found  in  a  public  library  in  Liverpool.  An- 
other correspondent,  signing  T.  I.  (same  vol., 
p.  236),  mentions  a  few  facts  about  mildew, 
but  does  not  give  a  remedy,  and  says  there  is 
no  cure.  Has  the  matter  been  treated  in  *  N. 
<fc  Q.'  at  other  times?  I  am  interested  in  the 
matter,  having  the  care  of  books  in  a  country 
where  mildew  is  very  frequent,  and  have 
observed  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
class  of  materials  used  in  the  binding.  Of 
books  standing  on  the  same  shelf  in  the  same 
light,  some  have  continually  mildew  on 
them,  others  not  a  particle. 

E.  FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 

Compostela,  49  (altos)  Havana. 

[SeeGS.  v.  187,474.] 

CANNING  ON  "  TOBY  PHILPOT." — On 
6  March,  1827,  George  Canning,  in  reply  to 
Sir  John  Copley,  made  a  speech  in  favour 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
.detected  that  Copley  had  derived  his  facts 
and  arguments  from  a  pamphlet  by  Henry 
Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  his 
.speech  made  some  allusion  to  "  Toby  Phil- 
pot." 


Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where 
this  allusion  is  to  be  found  ?  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  published  speeches  of  Canning, 
or  in  any  life  of  him  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find.  Was  there  a  song,  or  a  proverb  or 
saying  ?  or  did  he  merely  allude  to  the 
familiar  form  of  a  beer- jug  ? 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

ClRE-PERDUE   PROCESS  AND   SlR  J.   SAVILE 

LUMLEY. — Sir  J.  Savile  Lumley  (who  after- 
wards took  the  additional  name  of  Savile, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Savile),  while  ambassador  to  Italy, 
wrote  a  short  account  of  this  process,  which 
was  published,  I  believe,  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  or  "  by  command."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  reference  to  this  ?  I 
asked  a  question  bearing  on  this  at  10  S. 
x.  89,  but  received  no  reply. 

J.  F.  ROTTON. 
Godalming. 

"  ADOXOGRAPHY." — 

"  He  [Plutarch]  discards  the  tricks  of  the 
school,  adoxography,  epigram,  and,  as  a  rule, 
paradox." — Glover,  '  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in 
the  Early  Roman  Empire,'  p.  85. 

What  does  this  word  mean  ?  It  might 
mean,  I  suppose,  discourse  about  obscure, 
ignoble  people  ;  but  as  "  adoxography  " 
is  mentioned  among  "  the  tricks  of  the 
school,"  it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  mean 
saying  what  is,  improbable  or  unexpected. 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  Liddell  and 
Scott  or  in  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.' 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

BASIL  GOODE. — I  have  an  Early  Victorian 
book-plate  belonging  to  Basil  Goode.  The 
arms  are  Gules,  a  chevron  arg.  charged 
with  three  Tudor  roses  :  in  chief  and  base  as 
many  lions  rampant.  The  crest  is  a  lion 
passant.  The  motto  is  "  Spes  mea  in  deo." 
From  the  ribbon  bearing  the  motto  spring 
on  the  dexter  side  a  branch  of  an  oak,  and 
on  the  sinister  side  a  branch  of  palm. 

I  am  told  that  this  family  are  connected 
with  one  of  the  large  landowners  in  South 
Wales,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  such  con- 
nexion in  the  above  arms.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  as  to  the  history  of  these 
arms  or  tell  me  how  the  Goodes  became 
possessed  of  them  ?  TRIN.  COLL.  CAMB. 

DR.  LAURENCE  WOMACK.  —  Will  some 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  biographical 
or  personal  particulars  of  Dr.  L.  Womack, 
Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  ?  He  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  later  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids  (1683-5).  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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learn  the  titles  of  any  pamphlets  or  books 
written  by  him.  Is  any  portrait  of  him 
known  ?  Will  some  correspondent  kindly 
send  me  an  exact  transcription  (as  to  letter- 
ing and  spacing)  of  the  inscription  on  tomb- 
stone in  aisle  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  ? 
I  am  familiar  with  Bevan's  '  History  of  St. 
David's,'  and  no  portrait  is  known  at  the 
Palace,  Abergwili. 

(Miss)   CHARLOTTE  SIMPSON. 
Sandholm,  Shorey  Bank,  Burnley. 

LAMBPARK  :  "  ONE  LAMPTE." — Lambpark 
is  the  name  of  a  seven-acre  field  adjoining 
the  glebe  of  Honiton,  Devon.  A  quota- 
tion by  Miss  LEGA-WEEKES,  ante,  p.  346, 
suggests  an  etymology  of  the  name  which  is 
novel  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  for 
further  information.  That  quotation  is 
from  a  report  of  the  year  1564-5,  and  con- 
tains the  phrase  :  "  one  pece  of  ground 
called  moarte  parke,  containing  v  acres .... 
geven  to  the  maintenance  of  one  lampte  with 
morte."  May  I  also  ask  for  references  as  to 
the  full  meaning  of  "  one  lampte  "  ? 

J.  P.  B. 

Savile  Club,  W. 

FILBERTS  :  "  WHEN  THE  DEVIL  GOES 
A-NTJTTING."  —  In  a  facetious  letter  from 
Gervas  Pigot  (circa  1663-4),  on  the  subject 
of  a  '  Key  to  Hudibras  '  occurs  the  following 
sentence  : — 

"  It  daf  arridere  no  less  than  deridere,  and  so 
tickles  their  itching  eares,  that  they  cannot  forbear 
scratching  :  in  so  much  that  I  am  almost  of  a  beliefe 
the  author  had  a  design  upon  the  presbiterian 
Luggs,  to  make  them  the  verry  scabbs  of  ye  church, 
wch  (to  save  the  pillory  the  labor)  at  ye  next  religious 
meeting  when  ye  holy  Sisters  shall  breath  ym  selves 
out  into  auricular  confession,  might  fall  off  of  them- 
selves as  filberts  do  from  there  [sic]  husks  about 
Holyrood  day,  when  the  Divell  ('tis  said)  goes  a 
Nutting." 

Is  anything  known  of  this  legend  ? 

J.    ELIOT    HODGKIN. 

ST.  BERNARD  DOGS  IN  ENGLAND. — I  am 
collecting  information  on  the  early  history 
of  the  St.  Bernard  dog  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  glad  of  information  on  the  following 
points. 

The  anonymous  author  of  '  A  Tour  to  Great 
St.  Bernard's  and  Round  Mont  Blanc ' 
(London,  8vo,  1827),  in  describing  the  dogs 
at  the  hospice,  says  :  "I  saw  one  of  these 
dogs  in  London  at  the  place  where  the 
models  of  Switzerland  were  exhibited." 
When  and  where  was  this  exhibition  held  ? 
In  what  book  or  periodical  is  it  described  ? 

A  St.  Bernard  dog  called  "  L'Ami  "  was 
imported  in  1829,  and  "  was  exhibited  in 
both  London  and  Liverpool  to  many 


thousand  people  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling 
admission."  His  picture  was  lithographed 
by  "  Mr.  Clarke  of  Holborn  "  ('  Richardson  : 
Dogs,  their  Origin  and  Varieties,'  1847.) 
I  want  a  reference  to  an  account  of  this 
exhibition.  Who  was  "Mr.  Clarke"  ? 

Where  can  I  find  an  account  of  the  dog 
exhibited  by  Albert  Smith  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  1852  ?  PERCY  MANNING. 

6,  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 

REV.  HENRY  MORRIS  OF  BURNLEY, 
1640-53. — Particulars  are  desired  of  the 
earlier  life  of  this  minister  —  parentage, 
college,  whom  he  married,  and  names  of  his 
appointments.  Was  he  Welsh  ?  He  was 
from  1640  to  1653  minister  of  Burnley 
Parish  Church,  Lanes,  and  died  there  at  the 
latter  date.  MARYLEBONE. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  BEFORE  1538. — Where 
can  I  find  information  on  parish  registers 
previous  to  Henry  VIII.'s  order  of  1538  ? 
JOHN  HAUTENVILLE  COPE. 

18,  Harrington  Court,  S.W. 

[Try  Mr.  A.  M.  Burke's  *  Key  to  Ancient  Parish 
Registers.'] 

THE  YEW  IN  POETRY. — I  should  be 
grateful  if  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  the  three  following 
quotations  : —  |te.fifiBfJEii)k^.lb.atf'lftl£f'^  - 

1.  The  Druid  grove,  where  many  a  reverend  yew  j 
Hides  from  the  thirsty  beam  the  moontide  dew. 

2.  Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  yew,  ,     ,  - 
As  champion  to  his  country  true,  '~  £      .  ^    j 
Stands  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 

The  bulwark  of  the  scattered  host. 

3.  What  scenes  have  passed  since  first  this  ancient 

yew 

In  all  the  strength  of  youthful  beauty  grew  ! 

Here  patriot  Barons  might  have  musing  stood, 

And  plann'd  the  Charter  for  their  country's 
good,  &c. 

The  first  two  quotations  have  been 
attributed  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the 
last  to  Fitzgerald  ;  but  I  have  failed  to  trace 
them,  though  I  have  hunted  in  volumes 
by  James  Mackintosh  (with  and  without 
the  title)  and  by  Fitzgerald  from  Edward 
FitzGerald  to  the  "  Small  beer  poet." 


s%."  LIE  "  IN  SCOTCH  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS. — 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  letters,  or 
couplet,  "  lie,"  used  frequently  in  the 
following  way  in  ancient  documents  in 
Scotland  ?  In  a  Latin  title-deed,  in  giving 
names  of  places  untranslatable  into  Latin, 
the  scribe  inserts  the  Scotch,  prefixing  "  lie." 
Again,  in  a  long  enumeration  you  find  it 
introducing  a  clause.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  mean  nothing  particular  beyond  a  breath- 
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ing  pause.  At  other  times  "  literally " 
seems  to  be  its  equivalent,  or  sometimes  one 
would  be  inclined  to  substitute  "i.e.,"  "  that 
is."  The  following  examples  will,  perhaps, 
suffice. 

From  Glasgow  records  :  "  Cum  terris 
dominicalibus  lie  maynes,  et  pratis  nuncu- 
patis  lie  Provand  meadow." 

From  Peebles  record,s  :  "  Cum  molendino 
granario  vocato  lie  the  Rindmylne,"  &c. 

D.  G. 

DAVIES'S  EPIGRAM  ON  ACTORS. — The  oft- 
quoted    epigram   by  John    Davies  of  Here- 
ford, of    the    year    1603,     presents    several 
difficulties.     I  will  reprint  it  in  full : — 
Players,  I  love  ye  and  your  quality, 
As  ye  are  men — that  pastime  not  abused  ; 
And  some  1  love  for  painting,  poesy  ; 
And  say  fell  Fortune  cannot  be  excused 
That  hath  tor  better  uses  you  refused. 
Wit,  courage,  good  shape,  good  parts,  and  all  good 
(As  long  as  all  these  goods  are  no  worse  used) ; 
And  though  the  stage  doth  stain  pure  gentle  blood, 
Yet  generous  ye  are  in  mind  and  mood. 

Did  the  author  by  the  words  "for  paint- 
ing "  in  the  third  line,  refer  to  Burbage  ? 
Is  the  period  after  "  refused  "  in  the  fifth  line 
correct,  or  did  he  mean  to  say  that  Fortune 
gave  them  the  good  qualities  named, 
but  refused  to  allow  them  to  use  her  gifts 
for  better  purposes  ?  What  is  the  exact 
sense  of  "  all  good "  with  the  limitation 
in  parenthesis  ?  G.  KRTJEGER. 

Berlin. 

BETUBIUM. — Thomson,  in  his  '  Autumn,' 
surveying  in  thought  Caledonia  from  south 
to  north,  from  the  Tweed,  which  first  heard 
his  Doric  reed,  passes 

To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  Betubium's  highest  peak. 

Of  course  the  collocation  suggests  Shet- 
land ;  but  is  there  any  place  in  those 
islands  called  Betubium,  or  is  it  intended 
to  apply  to  the  whole  group  ?  And  whence 
the  name  ?  W.  T.  LYNN. 

*  LE  LIVRE  '  AND  CASANOVA. — I  should 
be  grateful  for  information  relative  to 
Armand  Baschet's  *  Preuves  curieuses  de 
1' Authenticite  des  Memoires  de  Jacques 
Casanova.'  I  possess  the  following  numbers 
of  Le  Livre  :  January,  1881  ;  February, 
April,  May,  1881  ;  February,  1884  ;  Febru- 
ary, 1887  ;  August,  1887  ;  February,  1889  ; 
March,  1889.  These  numbers  contain  articles 
on  Casanova — some  by  Armand  Baschet, 
others  by  Octave  Uzanne.  Were  there  any 
other  articles  on  Casanova  in  that  periodical  ? 
RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow,  Crowthorne.  Berks. 


POLWHELE'S  '  HISTORY  or  CORNWALL.' — 
Will  some  one  kindly  direct  me  to  a  full  and 
accurate  collation  of  this  perplexing  work  ? 
The  accounts  in  Lowndes,  vol.  ix.  of  The 
Western  Antiquary,  and  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis  '  are  not  sufficiently  minute. 
GREGORY  GRUSELIER. 

THURLBY  FAMILY. — Some  account  of  the 
family  of  Thurlby  would  be  acceptable  to 
J.  HAMBLEY  HOWE,  M.B. 
88,  Grange  Road,  Bradford. 


JUplus. 


GRAY'S    'ELEGY'    AND    PLOUGHING 
CUSTOMS. 

(10  S.  xii.   309.) 

MY  memory  of  the  South  Country  in  the 
forties  is  that  the  plough  teams  knocked  off 
at  about  2.30.  There  were  no  nosebags 
for  the  horses  ;  but  the  worst  sufferer  in  a 
long  day  was  the  atomy  of  a  ploughboy, 
often  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  had 
to  trudge  through  the  thick,  long  stubble 
of  those  days  alongside  the  fore  horses  of 
the  team,  harnessed  one  behind  the  other. 
There  was  a  halt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  11.30  for  "  a  bit  o'  nammut,"  carried 
in  a  small  canvas  bag.* 

The  present  generation  knows  nothing 
of  those  little  carter-boys,  in  sole  charge  of 
two  or  three  horses  drawing  manure  from  the 
farm-yard  to  distant  fields,  the  men  being 
employed  at  either  end.  Provided  with  a 
light  whip  of  three  twisted  withies  tied  at 
the  butt,  with  a  short  lash  of  twisted  string, 
the  boy  was  master  of  any  situation,  with 
his  two  words  "Cum  'ither"  and  "Wugg." 
The  latter  word,  meaning  to  incline  to  the 
off,  was,  to  my  surprise,  not  mentioned  in 
the  late  lengthy  discussion  on  "  comet  her." 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  unreasonably  be  con- 
nected with  woges,  the  genitive  of  O.E.  woh, 
crooked.  \.  $&}*£&%  j 

I  may  add  that  no  farm  stable  was  without 
ahorse  named  "Doc-turr,"  usually  one  with 
a  bit  of  character  about  him.  This  arose 
from  that  functionary  invariably  affording 
the  comic  relief  in  the  shows  of  the  Christmas 
mummers.  H.  P.  L. 

I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 

ray     made     no     attempt     at     meticulous 

accuracy,  but  thought  only  of  harmony  and 


*  The  "  nammut "  was  accompanied  by  a  swig  at 
a  tiny  keg  of  "  ziderkin,"  extracted  from  the  mashed 
apples  given  away  by  the  farmer  after  his  brew  of 
cider. 
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well-balanced  periods.  Ploughing,  begun  in 
autumn,  goes  on  in  winter  when  the  weather 
permits,  and  finishes  in  spring,  when  the 

f'ound  is  prepared  for  the  "  Lent  corn." 
11  this  time  the  ploughman  cannot  work 
on  very  late — not  late  enough  for  the  curfew, 
if  rung  at  the  usual  time  ;  and  even  when, 
if  he  be  carter  or  under-carter,  he  has  taken 
his  team  to  stable  and  attended  to  the 
horses  properly,  it  would  be  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter  that  it  would  be  dark  when 
he  wended  his  way  home.  At  this  season  you 
would  hardly  hear  the  "  droning  beetle,"  and 
certainly  the  owl  would  not  be  complaining. 
Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  agricultural 
operations  as  I  have  always  known  them 
conducted  in  this  locality ;  but  there  may  be 
differences  in  other  counties. 

E.  E.  STREET. 
Chichester. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  tie  Gray  down 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  "  plowman "  (so 
spelt  by  Gray)  in  the  third  line  of  his  poem. 
It  will  be  enough  if  we  understand 
"  labourer." 

As  to  ploughing  customs,  it  is  no  doubt 
general  to  begin  early,  and  finish  about  half- 
past  two  ;  but  here  in  Devonshire  I  often 
see  a  man  ploughing  at  sunset.  It  depends 
on  what  time  they  begin.  T.  M.  W. 

From  1880  to  1887  I  lived  in  Herts.  One 
or  two  farms  in  the  parish  I  served  were 
tenanted  by  Cornishmen,  and  I  well  recollect 
the  surprise  and  disgust  of  the  parishioners, 
especially  the  farmers,  expressed  in  no  un- 
certain manner  by  them  towards  these  new- 
comers for  ploughing  after  two  o'clock.  I 
could  not  accustom  myself  to  the  sight  for  a 
long  time,  and  used  to  pity  the  horses. 

Here  in  Lancashire  ploughing  is  continued 
till  the  evening.  I  note  with  gratitude 
that  in  bleak,  cold  weather  horses  have 
cloths  over  them,  which  goodly  custom 
does  not  obtain  in  all  parts  of  England. 

M.A.OxoN. 

This  question  has  often  been  discussed. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  plough 
ceases  to  work  about  two  o'clock,  or  at  any 
rate  before  three  ;  but  it  is  usually  for- 
gotten that  the  ploughman  not  only  has  to 
bring  his  horses  to  the  stable,  but  also  must 
spend  some  time  there  in  "  seeing  to  them." 
The  wife  who  said  that  he  came  home  at 
half-past  two  must  have  meant  that  he 
came  back  to  the  village,  not  to  his  cottage. 
He  would  hardly  get  to  the  cottage  before 
four  at  the  earliest.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  Gray,  who  was  not  country- 


bred,  used  "  ploughman "  as  a  synonym 
for  any  farm  labourer.  Here  he  was  wrong, 
since  the  ploughman  is  a  skilled  labourer,  and 
in  the  Midlands  gets  a  shilling  a  week  more 
than  a  labourer  who  does  not  plough. 

J.  S. 

I  can  remember  when  the  general  name 
for  farm  hands  was  "ploughboy,"  and  in  this 
sense  Gray's  lines  would  be  fairly  accurate, 
for  in  his  day  the  farm  hands  worked  longer 
hours  than  is  now  the  case.  Probably  in 
his  day  the  ploughman  might  take  his  team 
out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  he 
would  be  in  before  noon.  In  this  part  of 
North  Notts  at  the  present  day  the  hours  are 
3|,  4,  or  4J  hours'  actual  ploughing,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  land — "  clay  " 
for  the  shorter  term,  and  "  sand  "  for  the 
longer.  These  hours  do  not  represent  the 
actual  hours  the  ploughman  works — only 
those  of  his  team.  He  has  to  feed  his 
horses  about  two  hours  before  they  begin 
work,  and  to  attend  to  them  in  other  ways, 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Gray  would  be  quite  right  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  perhaps  in  all.  In 
the  Midlands,  where  I  was  brought  up,  it 
was  customary  in  my  boyhood,  on  the 
larger  farms  at  any  rate,  to  go  to  plough 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  keep  at 
it  until  2  or  2.30  in  the  afternoon  ;  but 
the  smaller  farmers  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
(and  presumably  of  other  parts)  frequently 
make  what  they  call  "  two  yokes  "  of  a  day's 
ploughing,  the  first  extending  from  about 
8  in  the  morning  till  12,  the  latter  for  about 
the  same  time,  or  rather  less,  in  the  evening. 
This  gives  the  ploughman,  who  is  often  the 
farmer  himself,  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
home — a  convenient  arrangement  in  many 
respects.  I  have  often  seen  men  returning 
home  with  their  teams  about  curfew-time, 
for  when  I  first  went  to  live  in  the  Isle  the 
curfew  was  still  rung  there.  C.  C.  B. 

The  hour  at  which  the  poet  settles  to  his 
meditation  is  indicated  in  the  opening  stanza. 
The  curfew  bell  is  tolling,  the  lowing  kine 
are  winding  slowly  homewards  from  the 
pasture,  and  the  ploughman  passes  as  the 
twilight  begins  to  gather.  Presumably  the 
time  was  9  P.M.,  at  which  hour,  according  to 
'  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,'  "  'tis  time 
to  ring  curfew."  This  being  so,  the  season 
must  have  been  early  or  late  summer,  when 
there  is  virtually  no  ploughing  to  be  done. 
How,  then,  should  the  ploughman  have  his 
place  in  the  description  ?  He  might  be  the 
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tenant  of  a  "  small  holding,"  and  find  himsel 
constrained  to  struggle  for  a  bare  living 
from  dawn  to  dewy.  eve.  Even  so  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  the  plough  till  such  a  late 
hour,  but  he  might  have  been  hoeing  turnips 
or  diligently  making  hay  while  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  favoured  his  labours.  Or,  again 
he  might  have  been  at  the  stables,  giving 
the  horses  their  last  fodder  for  the  day,  a 
service  which  is  customarily  rendered  be- 
tween 8  and  9  in  the  evening.  Then  he  would 
plod  his  weary  way  to  the  bosom  of  his  own 
idomestic  circle,  satisfied  that  at  last  the 
long  day  was  over.  While  these  are  possi- 
bilities, it  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Gray  was  a  scholarly  recluse,  who  was  not 
likely  to  have  definite  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural habits.  A  casual  peasant  jogging 
heavily  down  the  road  might  very  well 
suggest  to  him  the  toiler  in  the  field. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  ploughing 
day  should  anywhere  close  "  about  half- 
past  two."  All,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  practice  of  the  district  in  which  the 
ploughman  is  engaged.  But  as  ploughing  is 
done  as  a  rule  when  the  day  is  not  at  the 
longest,  th*e  "  afternoon  yokin',"  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  usually  lasts  from  2  P.M. 
till  twilight.  When  the  day  admits  of  a 
full  number  of  working  hours,  the  forenoon 
labours  proceed  from  8  to  12,  and  those  of 
the  afternoon  from  2  to  6,  two  hours  after 
midday  being  allowed  for  dinner  and  rest. 
THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Observe  that  the  ploughman  is  not  said 
to  be  plodding  homeward  from  ploughing. 
Ploughing  does  not  go  on  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  the  ploughman  takes  his 
share  of  other  farm  work,  but  naturally 
keeps  the  name  of  his  characteristic  employ- 
ment. See  a  previous  discussion  at  7  S. 
ix.  468  ;  x.  18,  117.  W.  C.  B. 

[Other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.] 


SIB  HUMPHREY  GILBERT'S  LAST  WORDS 
(10  S.  xi.  447).  —  The  words  attributed  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  and  the  similar  remark  of 
Friar  Elston  have  their  parallel,  if  not 
their  origin,  in  the  saying  recorded  of  the 
philosopher  Anaxagoras  that  the  distance 
to  the  world  below  is  the  same  from  every 
place.  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  3,  6  (11)  : 


/>toia 


et's 


The  story  is  found  still  earlier  in  Latin  :  — 

"Preeclare  Anaxagoras,  qui  cum  Lampsaci  more- 

retur,  quaerentibus  amicis,  velletne  Ulazomenas  in 


patriam,  si  quid  accidisset,  auferri,  '  Nihil  necesse 
est,'  inquit,  '  undique  enim  ad  inferos  tantundem 
vise  est.'"  —  Cicero,  '  Tusculan  Disputations,'  i.  43, 
104. 

Otto,  '  Die  Sprichworter  und  sprich- 
wortlichen  Redensarten  der  Homer,'  under 
"  inferi,"  points  out  that  the  saying  has  also 
been  attributed  to  Diogenes  and  to  Aris- 
tippus. 

John  Davis  in  his  commentary  on  the 
'Tusculans'  (p.  105,  ed.  3,  1730)  quotes 
(from  Arrian)  a  remark  of  Epictetus  to  the 
same  effect  ;  and  from  an  epigram  of  Arce- 
silaus  given  by  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  6,  4  (31), 
the  line 

'AAAa   yap  eis  'A^povra  TOV  ov   (frarbv  iaa 


The  thought  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
commonplace.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

A  melancholy  pagan  parallel  to  Friar 
Elston's  noble  words  (as  to  which  see  Abbot 
Gasquet's  '  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English 
Monasteries,'  1906  ed.,  p.  49)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  '  Palatine  Anthology  '  (x.  3).  J.  A. 
Symonds,  M.D.,  the  father  of  a  more  illus- 
trious son,  has  a  fine  version  of  this  at 
p.  37  of  Tomson's  '  Selections  from  the  Greek 
Anthology  '  in  "  The  Canterbury  Poets  "  :  — 

Straight  is  the  way  to  Acheron, 

Whether  the  spirit's  race  is  run 
From  Athens  or  from  Meroe  : 

Weep  riot,  far  off  from  home  to  die  ; 

The  wind  doth  blow  in  every  sky 
That  wafts  us  to  that  doleful  sea. 

Major  Robert  Guthrie  Macgregor  also  gives 
a  poetical  rendering  in  his  '  Greek  Antho- 
logy '  (vii.  69).  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

In  Sir  T.  More's  '  Utopia  '  there  ^  is  a 
similar  expression  put  to  the  credit  of 
Ralph  Hythloday.  Robinson's  translation 
renders  it  "as  follows  :  "  The  way  to  heaven 
out  of  all  places  is  of  like  length  and  dis- 
tance." More  himself,  .  it  is  related,  used 
much  the  same  words  when  visited  by  his 
wife  in  the  Tower,  the  version  "being  : 

Is  not  this  house  as  nigh  heaven  as  mine 


own  I 

Taunton. 


CHAS.  W.  TERRY. 


The  querist  says  that  as  Sir  Humphrey 

ilbert,  with  all  on  board  his  ship,  perished 

off  Newfoundland,  his  last  words  cannot  be 

mown.     As  I  remember  the  story  regarding 

lim,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  companion 

vessel  parted    from  his,  and  that  the  last 

view  the  surviving  crew  had  of  Sir  Humphrey 

was  of  him  sitting  upon  the  deck  with  a  Bible 

n  his  knee,  and  that  the  last  words  they 
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heard    him    speak    were  :      "  The    way    to 
heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land." 

J.    WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 

[MR.  T.  BAYXE  also  refers  to  Anaxagoras.] 

"  TACKLE-HOUSE  "  :  "  TACKLE-PORTER  " 
(10  S.  xii.  307,  350). — There  is  a  very  satis- 
factory definition  of  a  "  tackle-porter "  in 
Dodsley's  '  London  and  its  Environs,'  1761, 
s.v.  '  Porters  '  : — 

"  Tackle-porters  are  such  of  the  Ticket  porters  as 
are  furnished  with  weights,  scales,  &c.,  and  their 
business  is  to  wreigh  goods." 

Ergo,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
tackle-houses  were  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  housed  the  weighing- 
tackle  used  in  assessing  the  gravity  of  all 
goods  and  merchandise,  whether  export 
or  import,  leaving  or  entering  the  port  of 
London.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

Wroxton  Grange,  Folkestone. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ  :  AN  EABLY  CRUSOE 
(10  S.  xii.  285). — It  is  quite  true,  as  stated 
by  Basil  Ringrose,  that  a  man  spent  some 
years  alone  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
long  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
Selkirk.  The  man  was  a  native  of  the 
Mosquito  Coast  called  "  William,"  who 
had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  Capt.  Bar- 
tholomew Sharp,  a  notorious  freebooter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  January,  1681, 
Sharp  was  engaged  in  depredations  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  during 
his  cruise  called  at  the  above  island.  When 
there,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  three  Spanish  ships  of  war, 
and  he  prudently  retired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  unfortunate  "  William." 

Dampier  says  that  "  William  "  remained 
alone  on  the  island  for  over  three  years,  and 
that  he  was  taken  off  in  April,  1684. 
Dampier  also  gives  a  short  account  of 
William's  mode  of  life  on  the  island. 

Capt.  Sharp  was  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  some  account  of  him  and  o£  the  sudden 
departure  from  Juan  Fernandez  is  given  in 
Alsedo  y  Herrera's  book  *  Piraterias  y 
Agresiones  de  los  Ingleses  y  de  otros 
Pueblos  de  Europa  en  la  America  Espanola 
desde  el  Siglo  XVI.  al  XVII.,'  published  at 
Madrid  in  1883. 

Basil  Ringrose,  one  of  Sharp's  com- 
panions, got  home  in  March,  1682.  The 
doings  of  the  buccaneers  were  then  interest- 
ing the  people  of  London,  who  had  been 
reading  Exquemeling's  account  of  Morgan's 
exploits,  as  given  in  '  The  Buccaneers  of 
America,'  published  by  one  William  Crooke. 


Some  of  the  freebooters  were  then  living  in 
London  and  had  become  respectable.  They 
did  not  like  Exquemeling's  book,  and  a  new 
edition  was  brought  out.  This  edition  was 
watered  down. 

In  1685  William  Crooke  obtained  a  de- 
tailed account  from  Ringrose  of  the  doings 
of  Sharp,  and  he  published  that  account 
as  the  second  volume,  or  part  iv.,  of  the 
'  Buccaneers  of  America.' 

WM.  C.  COOKE,  F.R.G.S. 

Vailima,  Bishopstown,  Cork. 

TOMMY  SHORT  ON  ARISTOTLE  (10  S.  xii. 
70).  —  The  passage  in  question  was  probably 
from  '  Rhetoric,'  lib.  II.  xii.  This  chapter 
begins  : 

Tot  <$€  rj#?7  Trotoi  rives  .  Kara  TO,  TrdOrj  KOI 
ras  e£eis  KCU  ras  fjkiKias  KOLL  ras 

/zero,     ravra.  .  .  /HAi/acu     <$€ 


MR.  PICKFORD  will  relish  this  extract  all 
the  more  when  he  is  told  that  the  copy 
from  which  it  is  quoted  has  on  its  fly-leaf  the 
autograph  "  William  Bright,  1841,"  and 
that  it  is  full  of  the  neatly  writtefl  and  lucid 
notes  of  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  His  summary  of  the  chapter 
now  in  question  may  be  welcome  to  others 
than  my  venerable  friend  :  — 

"In  youth  we  expect  not  so  much  virtuous  Habit 
as  vTrtp/SoA?)  of  impulse.  In  manhood  we  may 
expect  virtuous  Habit,  or  at  least  Habits  good  or 
evil.  In  old  age  we  may  expect  a  second  outbreak 
of  passion,  or  else  the  other  bad  extreme  of 
t'AXti^ts.  The  faults  of  manhood  will  be  those  of 
deliberate  badness,  not  from  impulse,  but  from 
principle.  In  old  age  we  may  either  expect  an 
outbreak  of  bad  or  of  good  impulses.  Feeling 
wakes,  sleeps,  and  reawakes  for  good  or  evil." 

CECIL  DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

Having  at  hand  only  Buckley's  transla- 
tion of  '  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ' 
(Bohn),  I  can  give  but  the  English  version  of 
the  passage  referred  to  :  — 

"But  the  body  is  in  its  prime  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  five-and-thirty  ;  and  the  mind  about  the 
age  of  forty-nine."  —  Book  ii.  chap.  xiv. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  reference  is  to  Aristotle's  '  Rhetoric,' 
chap.  xiv.  Most  of  us  like  to  think,  as 
Short  did,  that  in  these  temperate  climates 
we  retain  our  full  mental  vigour  after  forty  - 
nine.  Surely  we  do. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 
[MR.  R.  FREEMAN  BULLEN  also  thanked  for  reply.] 
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'  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  : 
EPITOME  '  (10  S.  xii.  24,  124,  262,  333).— 
According  to  the  publishers  of  this  work,  the 
lists  submitted  by  me  for  consideration  are 
*  misleading  and  inaccurate."  The  points 
on  which  this  singular  view  is  based  may  be 
considered  in  detail. 

As  for  those  who  have  died  recently,  I 
expressly  pointed  out  at  the  first  reference 
in  the  above  list  that  such  persons  "  are 
included  here  for  convenient  reference,  as 
suggestions."  (See  also  10  S.  ix.  211.) 

As  the  word  '  Epitome  '  occurs  some  nine 
or  ten  times  in  capital  letters  in  the  head- 
ings, and  as  there  is  but  one  '  D.N.B. 
Epitome,'  whether  an  '  Index  '  or  not,  the 
expression  '  D.N.B.'  wras  used  for  convenient 
brevity  in  my  lists,  being  that  by  which  the 
'  Epitome '  is  popularly  known.  I  have 
never  deemed  it  necessary  to  absorb  space 
selfishly  by  printing  the  full  title  at  every 
reference. 

Messrs.  SMITH  &  ELDER  are  mistaken  if  they 
think  my  lists  are  final  or  exhaustive.  To 
take  a  single  family  as  an  example,  the  race 
of  Dunbar  traces  descent  from  the  English 
and  Scottish  thrones.  It  numbers  some 
twenty-nine  generations  in  unbroken  line, 
many  of  whom  are  conspicuous  in  the  pages 
of  British  history.  One  turns  to  the  '  D.N.B. 
Epitome,'  and  finds  eight  of  the  less  interest- 
ing members  enumerated.  The  other  twenty 
(one  is  alive)  were  excluded,  I  now  know, 
because  they  were  "  small  persons,"  like 
Shakespeare's  children  and  relatives. 

Further,  to  take  the  two  persons  who 
converted  the  '  D.N.B.'  from  a  great  idea 
into  a  greater  fact,  was  it  just  or  fair  to 
give  George  Smith  half  a  column  in  the 
'  Epitome  '  and  exclude  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  ? 
Again,  take  the  early  Scottish  kings  and 
thanes ;  many  of  those  were  far  more 
substantial  and  important  than  nebulous 
Robin  Hood.  Why  were  they  ignored  ? 
The  publishers'  reply  will  be  that  they  were 
too  "  small." 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  look  in  another 
direction  for  the  real  explanation  of  these 
and  other  omissions.  Some  time  ago  I 
received  from  the  editor  of  the  '  Epitome  ' 
a  communication  upon  a  name  in  my  first 
list  of  corrections,  which  had  been  omitted 
from  the  *  D.N.B.'  and  its  'Epitome  '  to  his 
regret.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  permis- 
sion to  quote  from  that  letter  is  refused. 

With  the  corrections  of  the  great  *  Dic- 
tionary '  itself  I  am  not  concerned.  They 
have  been  partly  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the 
lengthy  supplement  of  '  Errata  '  ;  partly 
by  scores  of  critics  and  friends  since  the 


'  Errata '  appeared  ;  and,  generally,  by  an 
able  and  dispassionate  article  on  the  9th  of 
October  last  in  The  Athenceum. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

SPANISH  ARMADA  :  SHIPS  WRECKED  OFF 
AYRSHIRE  (10  S.  xii.  249,  330). — In  Mr.  B.  L. 
M'QUILLIN'S  reply  a  vessel  called  the  Gran 
Grifon  is  said  to  have  been  lost  on  Fair 
Island,  "  in  Ireland."  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Fair  Island  except  that  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  usually  called  "  the  Fair  Isle." 
On  it  one  of  the  Armada  was  wrecked,  a 
vessel  commanded  by  Don  Juan  Gomes  de 
Medina  (McCrie,  '  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,' 
p  136). 

For  proof  that  the  vessel  wrecked  in 
Tobermory  Bay  was  the  Florencia,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  my  '  Scots  Earl  in  Covenanting 
Times,'  p.  132  (Edinburgh,  Andrew  Elliot). 
JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

There  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
some  of  the  Denny  family  (whose  ancestor 
Sir  Edward  Denny  was  High  Sheriff  of  co. 
Kerry  in  the  Armada  year)  a  large  table, 
rudely  fashioned,  apparently  of  mahogany, 
black  with  age,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
formed  part  of  the  wreckage  of  one  of  the 
Armada  vessels  which  came  ashore  near 
Tralee.  It  was  sold  with  some  other 
property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Arthur  Denny  in 
Dublin  in  1903,  and  I  do  not  know  who  is 
its  present  possessor.  H.  L.  L.  D. 

ROMAN  LEGIONS  :  THEIR  HISTORY  (10  S. 
xii.  230). — There  is  a  useful  article  on 
'  Exercitus  '  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Purser  in  the  third 
edition  (1890)  of  '  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,'  ed.  by  W.  Smith,  W. 
Wayte,  and  G.  E.  Marindin.  Sixty-three 
columns  are  devoted  to  the  Roman  Army, 
and  references  given  to  other  articles  and 
larger  works.  The  chief  history  of  the  legions 
is  W.  Pfitzner's  '  Geschichte  der  Romischen 
Kaiserlegionen  von  Augustus  bis  Hadrianus  ' 
(Leipzig,  1881).  I  do  not  know  of  any 
English  translation.  There  is  a  disserta- 
tion on  Legio  I.  (Italica)  by  F.  Beuchel 
(Leipzig,  1903).  R.  Cagnat  has  dealt  with 
a  special  field  in  his  '  L'Armee  Romaine 
d'Afrique.'  Material  for  the  history  of 
individual  legions  is  to  be  found  in  the  indis- 
pensable *  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.'  and  '  Ephe- 
meris  Epigraphica.'  Other  monographs  are 
Ritterling's  '  De  Legione  Romanorum  X 
Gemina'  (1885)  and  Filow's  'Die  Legionen 
der  Provinz  Moesia,'  &c.  (1906). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
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See  '  Roman  Antiquities.'  by  J.  D.  Fuss, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Liege  (trans- 
lated from  the  last  edition),  1840,  sections 
365,  366,  and  367  ;  Kennett's  '  Romse 
Antiquse  Notitia,'  1737,  Part  II.  Book  IV 
pp.  190-91  ;  and  Adam's  'Roman  Antiqui- 
ties,' 1792,  pp.  360-71. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL 

Wroxton  Grange,  Folkestone. 

CAXTON' s  BIRTHPLACE  :  CAUSTOIST,  COSTEN 
(10  S.  xii.  327).— It  is  doubtful  if  the  birth- 
place of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered. The  late  Mr.  William  Blades  in 
his  '  Biography  of  England's  First  Printer  ' 
produced  all  the  evidence  he  could  find 
on  the  subject,  and  other  writers  have  also, 
by  the  meagreness  of  their  information, 
testified  to  the  lack  of  any  positive  record. 
The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  Hadlow  having  been  the 
scene  of  Caxton' s  oirth,  and  probable  early 
home. 

In  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames's  '  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,'  which  includes  a  life 
of  Caxton,  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect  his 
birth  with  any  particular  place,  beyond 
recording  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  the  existence  of  which, 
according  to  Lambard,  the  first  Kentish 
historian,  it  is  easier  to  deny  altogether 
than  to  define  its  boundaries  with  any 
accuracy. 

^In  Fur  ley's  'History  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent  '  a  map  of  the  Weald  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  shows  Hadlow  to  be 
well  within  the  boundary,  so  it  may  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  a  Wealden  village. 

Mr.  Blades  tells  us  that  near  Hadlow 
was  the  ancient  manor  of  Caustons,  one  of  the 
synonyms  of  Caxton,  the  -9  and  the  x  being 
interchangeable  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  the  said  manor  was  long  held  by  the 
Caxton  or  Causton  family,  although  it  had 
been  alienated  from  them  for  many  years 
before  Caxton' s  birth,  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  family  had  migrated  to  Essex,  where 
they  named  their  new  residence  "  Hadlow," 
after  the  old  Kentish  hundred.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  improbable,  however,  that  a 
branch  of  the  family  remained  near  their 
old  home  and  were  the  stock  from  which 
William  Caxton  came. 

Mr.  Blades  concludes  his  evidence  as 
follows  : — 

"  We  therefore  conclude  that  William  Caxton 
probably  descended  from  the  old  stock  of  the 
Caustons,  who  owned  the  Manor  of  Caustons, 
near  Hadlow,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  evi- 
cienre  is  not  strong,  but  yet  there  is  no  other 


I  locality  in  the  Weald  in  which  can  be  traced  the 
slightest  connection,  either  verbal  or  otherwise, 
with  the  family." 

The  late  Rev.  Lambert  Larking,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society,  also  made  researches  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  quoting  various  authorities 
wrote  : — 

"  WTe  think  from  the  above  premises  we  can 
with  safety  assert  that  Causton  in  Hadlow  may 
take  to  itself  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  William  Caxton." 

Two  other  Kentish  historians,  Philipott 
and  Hasted,  also  refer  to  the  manor  of 
Causton  in  Hadlow,  owned  by  a  family 
of  that  name,  or,  as  the  former  expresses 
it,  "  the  manor  owned  a  family  of  that 
sirname."  Even  in  the  present  day  a  field 
on  Castle  Farm,  Hadlow,  is  called  Caustons, 
a  survival  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Although  there  is  so  much  uncertainty 
concerning  Caxton's  birthplace,  there  are 
abundant  records  which  testify  to  the  social 
position  of  various  members  of  the  family  of 
that  name  in  its  different  forms  ;  and  the 
name  occurs  from  the  thirteenth  century 
downwards  in  the  records  of  London,  West- 
minster, Kent  (throughout  the  county), 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk, 
Essex,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1233-6  a  Jeremyas  de  Caxton  was 
Sheriff  of  Huntingdon. 

In  1317  William  de  Caustone,  Alderman 
of  Bread  Street  Ward,  was  a  Vicecomes  or 
Sheriff  of  London. 

In  1324  John  de  Causton,  member  of  the 
Mercers'  Guild,  and  Alderman  of  Cord- 
wainer  Street  Ward,  was  Sheriff  of  London, 
and  was  probably  the  same  John  de  Causton, 
who,  in  1330,  1332,  1334,  1336,  and  1337, 
was  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London. 

In  1392  Walter  Causton  was  Prior  of  St. 
Martin's  Priory,  Dover. 

In  1476  a  Thomas  Caxton  was  Town  Clerk 
of  Lydd,  afterwards  Treasurer,  and  sub- 
sequently Bailiff ;  and  during  his  tenure 
of  the  last-named  office  he  wrote  the  '  Cus- 
tomall  of  Lydd.'  This  individual  is  worth 
noting.  He  may  have  been  brother  to 
William  Caxton,  a  not  unreasonable  surmise, 
as  they  were  contemporary  and  of  the  same 
county  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
to  those  responsible  and  learned  positions 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  education  and 
attainments,  and  was  probably  the  son  of 
parents  who  were  in  a  good  position.  This 
supposition  would  support  the  surmise  that 
William  Caxton  also  received  the  education 
and  start  in  life  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  had. 
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In  1481  a  John  Caxton  was  a  mercer,  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  left 
some  of  his  property  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Harbledown. 

The  recital  of  the  foregoing  members  of 
the  Caxton  or  Causton  family  helps  to  prove 
that  William  Caxton  was  certainly  not  of 
obscure  birth,  but  supports  Bagford's  asser- 
tion that  the  family  was  "  of  great  repute 
of  old,  and  genteel  like." 

The  exact  year  of  Caxton' s  birth  is  not 
known,  but  Mr.  Blades  and  others  have 
fixed  upon  1422-3  as  the  probable  year, 
and  their  contention  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Robert 
Large,  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  1438,  which  would  allow  him  to  have 
then  been  of  the  age  of  sixteen. 

J.  H.  ALLCHIN. 

Museum  and  Public  Library,  Maidstone. 

Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff  in  his  *  William 
Caxton  '  (Chicago,  1905)  writes  thus: — 

"The  first  fact  of  his  life  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
face of  the  first  book  he  printed  :  '  I  was  born  and 
lerned  myn  Englissh  in  Kente  in  the  Weeld  where 
I  doubte  not  is  spoken  as  brode  and  rude  Englissh 
as  is  in  ony  place  of  Englond.' 

"  This  is  the  only  reference  to  his  birthplace,  and 
such  as  it  is,  is  remarkably  vague,  for  the  extent  or 
limits  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  were  never  clearly 
defined.  William  Lambarde,  in  his  'Perambulation 
of  Kent,'  writes  thus  of  it :  'For  it  is  manifest  by 
the  auncient  Saxon  chronicles,  by  Asserus  Men- 
ovensis,  Henrie  of  Huntingdon,  and  almost  all 
others  of  latter  time,  that  beginning  at  Winchelsea 
in  Sussex  it  reacheth  in  length  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  toward  the  West,  and  stretched 
thirty  miles  in  breadth  toward  the  North.'  The 
name  Caxton,  Cauxton,  or  Causton,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt,  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
England,  but  there  was  one  family  of  that  name 
specially  connected  with  that  part  of  the  country, 
•who  owned  the  manor  of  Caustons,  near  Hadlow, 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Though  the  property  had 
passed  into  other  hands  before  the  time  of  the 
printer's  birth,  some  families  of  the  name 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  at  least 
retained  the  name  of  the  old  home,  for  there  is  still 
in  existence  a  will,  dated  1490,  of  John  Cawston  of 
Hadlow  Hall,  Essex. 

"The  Weald  was  largely  inhabited  by  the 
•descendants  of  the  Flemish  families  who  had  besn 
induced  by  Edward  III.  to  settle  there  and  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Privileged  by  the 
king,  the  trade  rapidly  grew,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  one  of  great  importance.  This  mixture 
of  Flemish  blood  may  account  in  certain  ways  for 
the  'brode  and  rude  Englissh'  just  as  the  Flemish 
trade  influenced  Caxton's  future  career." 

R.  A.  PEDDIE. 
St.  Bride  Foundation,  Bride  Lane,  E.G. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  field-name  Caustons 
is  of  no  particular  value  :  it  simply  means 
"of  or  belonging  to  Causton,"  and  is 
.derived  from  the  older  place-name  Causton. 


If  Caxton  was  born  in  Kent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  his  father  was  born  there  also. 
There  is  a  Caxton  in  Cambridgeshire,  spelt 
Caustone  in  Domesday  Book  ;  and  a  Cawston 
in  Norfolk.  The  former  was  spelt  Caxton 
as  early  as  1245,  as  noted  in  my  'Place-Names 
of  Cambridgeshire.' 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA  (10  S. 
xii.  189,  292).  — Neither  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  have  replied  to  MRS.  COPE 
having  answered  part  of  her  query,  perhaps 
I  may  attempt  to  do  so,  by  asking,  Is  it 
certain  that  the  portrait  referred  to  has  left 
Hampton  Court  ?  My  copy  of  the  '  Historical 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  and  Tapestries,' 
dated  1907,  has  at  p.  37  the  entry  : — 

"132.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 

James  I.     Full-length,  with  a  fan  of  feathers 

Honthorst." 

This  is  followed  by  half  a  page  of  notes  as 

to   the  history  of    this    "  highly  interesting 

picture." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
palace  I  noticed  that  some  (at  least)  of  the 
pictures  appeared  to  have  undergone  slight 
rearrangement,  with  consequent  renumber- 
ing. Possibly  this  has  misled  your  querist. 
WILLIAM  McMiiRRAY. 

The  malady  referred  to  by  MRS.  SUCKLING 
in  her  reply  "is,  I  think,  known  as  "plica 
polonica"  or  "coma  caesarea "  (in  German 
"  Weichselzopf,"  "  Judenzopf,"  &c.),  but 
the  symptoms  are  different  from  those  given 
by  your  correspondent.  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  scalp  produced  by  absolute  neglect 
of  the  hair,  accompanied  perhaps  by  eczema 
or  some  other  skin  disease.  According  to 
a  German  authority,  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  found  not  only  in 
Poland,  but  also  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
&c.  L-  L.  K. 

HARTWELL,  BUCKS  (10  S.  xii.  264). — I  am 
obliged  to  MR.  WELFORD  for  his  correction 
of  my  statement  (ante,  p.  193)  that  Hart- 
well,  where  Queen  Louise  de  Savoy  died, 
was  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham.  My  erroneous  authority  was 
probably  '  Paterson's  Roads,'  16th  ed., 
1822.  In  the  18th  ed.,  1826,  the  mistake 
is  not  repeated.  There  the  house  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Lee.  Accord- 
ing to  '  Paterson's  Roads '  and  '  Gary's 
Itinerary,'  5th  ed.,  1812,  the  king  lived  at 
Hart  well  under  the  title  of  Comte  de  Lille. 
The  latter  mentions  him  as  Comte  de  Lille 
only.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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My  note  ended  with  a  statement  that 
Hart  well  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lee 
family,  "  Col.  E.  D.  Lee  being  the  present 
resident  owner."  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  on  8  October,  within  a  week  of  the 
appearance  of  the  note,  Col.  Lee  passed 
away.  RICHD.  WELFOBD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sir  George  Lee  of  Hartwell,  the  sixth 
and  last  baronet,  died  in  1827,  and  his  grave 
may  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Beach- 
ampton,  Bucks  (of  which  place  he  was  rector), 
unmarked  by  any  stone  or  inscription — 
merely  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  iron 
railings.  Pedigrees  of  the  family  may  be 
found  in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetcies  '  and 
Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry.' 

JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  348). — The  lines  inquired  for  by  DELTA, 
I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 
Above  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play, 

are  the  beginning  of  Reginald  Heber's 
'  Lines  written  to  a  March  composed  in 
imitation  of  a  Military  Band,'  1820. 

F.  J ABE, ATT. 

[The  sixteen  lines  sent  by  the  REV.  F.  JARRATT 
and  the  twenty-four  lines  sent  by  C.  C.  S.  have  been 
forwarded  to  DELTA.] 

FIG  TBEES  '  IN  LONDON  (10  S.  xi.  107, 
178  ;  xii.  293,  336).— Fig  trees  in  London 
are  certainly  interesting — handsome  and 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  treasurable  as 
relics  of  old  citizenship.  Their  destruction, 
as  in  the  case  noticed  at  the  last  reference, 
is  painful  to  many  who  may  witness  it. 
Formerly  they  were  plentiful ;  the  old 
people  liked  them,  seemed  mindful  of  their 
Biblical  association,  smoked  quiet  pipes 
under  their  shade,  and  perhaps  pointed  out 
to  their  children  the  broad  leaves  which 
our  first  parents  fashioned  into  aprons. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
trees  in  Shoreditch  (I  think),  of  which  the 
fruit  (so  said  the  newspapers  lately)  was  senl 
to  King  Edward.  Did  the  figs  really  ripen 
in  Shoreditch  ? 

Lately  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  for  some 
fig  trees  dimly  remembered  in  the  olc 
streets  of  Westminster.  I  found  then 
(two  or  three)  in  the  gardens  of  Cowley 
Street,  which  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey 
and  in  which — sad  to  relate — some  demoli 
tion  was  in  progress.  The  trees  are  stil 
nourishing,  and  one  need  not  intrude  to 
find  them,  for  they  can  be  seen  from  Wooc 


Street,  which  runs  by  the  foot  of  the  gardens. 
'.  was  told,  however,  that,  though  fruit  i& 

produced,  it  never  ripens.     I  was  told  also 

f  a  tree  in  Johnson  Street  (off  Horseferry 

:load),    and  found   it   quite   a  curiosity — a 

stout   old   tree   carefully   trained   against   a 

small    house,    very    ornamental    to    it,    but 
Dossibly     rather     obstructive     to     light.     I 

respected  the  tenants  for  fostering  it. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

CEBNET'S  OB  SEBVAT'S  TOWEB  IN  BUCK- 
LEBSBUBY  (10  S.  xii.  330). — The  passage  in 
Stow  quoted  by  Mr.  MACMICHAEL  is  appa- 
rently from  Strype's  edition.  In  the  1603 
edition  of  Stow,  p.  262,  the  name  is  twice 
spelt  "  Cornette  stoure"  (sic),  though  in  Mr. 
Kingsf old's  reprint  it  is  spelt  "  Cernettes 
towre  "  and  "  Cornettes  toure,"  and  in  the 
margin  "  Cernets  towre."  In  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  edition  of  1598 
it  is  spelt  "  Seruesse  Tower,"  and  in  the 
margin  "  Seruice  Tower,"  On  p.  52  of  the 
1603  edition  it  is  referred  to  as  "  Semes 
Tower." 

The  tower  seems  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  William  Servat,  who  was  Alderman  of 
Walbrook  Ward  in  the  years  1309-18 
(Beaven,  '  Aldermen  of  London,'  p.  216), 
for  I  find  that  in  1305  licence  was  given  to 
William  Servat  to  build  of  lime  and  stone 
and  crenellate  a  turret  beyond  the  gate  of 
his  .dwelling-place  in  London  ('  Calendar 
Patent  Rolls,  Edward  I.,  1301-7,'  p.  379). 

William  Servat  sat  in  Parliament  in 
1309  and  1313  (Beaven,  p.  263),  and  was  a 
collector  of  customs  (Madox,  '  History  of 
the  Exchequer,'  i.  780).  In  the  '  Calendar 
of  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London : 
Letter-Book  C,'  p.  180,  his  name  is  spelt 
"  Cervat." 

In  1317  King  Edward  II.  granted  to 
Queen  Isabella  for  life  those  houses  in  the 
City  of  London,  late  of  William  Servat, 
which  the  King  held  of  the  gift  of  Anthony 
Pessaigne  of  Genoa  ('  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
Edward  II.,  1317-21,'  p.  53).  In  the 
'  Calendar  of  Ancient  Deeds '  (vol.  v. 
A.  10,948)  mention  is  made  of  an  annuity 
payable  to  Queen  Isabella  in  the  City  of 
London  at  "la  Tour  Servat "  ;  and  in 
the  '  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edward  III., 
1338-40,'  mention  is  made  of  money  to 
be  paid  at  the  "  queen's  tower  of  Sernat  in 
London  "  (p.  115). 

The  will  of  William  Holbech  ('  Cal.  Wills, 
Court  of  Husting,'  vol.  ii.  p.  104)  is  dated 
"  at  his  mansion  called  '  Surnetistour,' 
16  August,  A.D.  1365";  and  Matilda  his 
widow,  by  her  will  dated  29  July,  1392 
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(ib.,  p.  303),  deals  with  her  leasehold  interest 
in  "  Sernetestour  "  in  "  Bokeleresbury." 

In  1455  William  Walesby,  Dean  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster,  assigned  a  yearly 
rent  issuing  from  tenements  called  "  Syl- 
vestretour "  in  Bucklersbury  (Hist.  MSS. 
Commission,  Ninth  Report,  p.  56a).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  passage  from  Stow 
quoted  by  MB.  MACMICHAEL  the  tower  is 
stated  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Stephen's. 

Herbert  in  his  '  History  of  the  Twelve 
Livery  Companies,'  vol.  i.  p.  341,  says  that 
the  Grocers'  Company  took  up  their  tem- 
porary residence  in  Bucklersbury  at  a 
place  called  the  Cornet's  Tower.  In  White's 
'  History  of  Walbrook  Ward,'  p.  122,  it  is 
said  that  the  tower  was  built  by  Edward  I.  ; 
but  no  authority  is  given  for  this  statement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connexion  with 
S tow's  statement  that  the  tower  in  question 
was  made  the  King's  Exchange,  that 
in  1367  the  number  of  Exchanges  in  the 
City  was  increased,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
all  were  to  be  located  in  Bucklersbury 
('  Letter-Book  G,'  pp.  219,  220).  The  varia- 
tions in  the  spellings  of  the  name  seem 
chiefly  to  arise  from  a  confusion  between 
the  letters  n  and  u  in  the  MSS. 

H.  A.  HABBEN. 

ALVABY  OB  ALVEBY  :  AUVEBAY  OB  AL- 
VEBEDUS  (10  S.  xii.  309). — A  name  Alveredus 
or  Alvredus  is  found  in  Latin  documents 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  fourteenth, 
to  which  corresponds  the  French  Auveray, 
the  origin  no  doubt  of  the  not  uncommon 
surname  Avery.  Alfery  or  Alvery  looks 
as  if  it  may  be  the  survival  of  a  form  inter- 
mediate between  the  French  and  Latin, 
corresponding  perhaps  to  the  surname 
Allfreys. 

The  further  question  remains  by  what 
English  name  the  Auveray  or  Alveredus  of 
our  documents  was  actually  known.  Was 
it  the  A.-S.  Alfred  ?  One  has  heard  it 
asserted  that  this  name  is  a  modern  revival, 
like  Reginald  or  Matilda.  But  against  that 
theory  is  the  fact  that  Alfred  occurs,  though 
rarely,  as  a  surname  in  fourteenth-century 
records.  B.  B. 

LE  SCEUB'S  STATUE  OF  CHABLES  I.  (10  S, 
xii.  225). — MB.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL  says 
in  his  most  interesting  book  on  Charing 
Cross,  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  77,  that  the  King's 
sword,  buckler,  and  straps  were  picked  up 
by  a  porter  from  "  The  Golden  Cross,"  so 
that  he  has  anticipated  the  note  by  MB 
ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 


However,  there  is  a  little  slip  that  may  be 
mentioned.  On  this  same  page  MB.  MAC- 
MICHAEL  refers  to  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment as  to  the  horse  having  no  girth,  and 

ays    that    the   girth    may   be   plainly    dis- 

inguished  "passing  over  a  very  strong  rein 
on  the  right  of  the  animal "  ;  but  this 

urely  is  a  misprint  for  "  vein."  In  any  case, 
MB.  MACMICHAEL  errs  in  good  company, 
for  old  "  Rainy  Day "  Smith,  whom  he 
quotes,  does  the  same. 

MB.  MACMICHAEL  also  says  on  this  page  : 

'  I  believe,  too,  that  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
lalf-closed  right  hand  will  show  that  it 

ormerly  grasped  a  baton."  If  any  one 
will  still  further  closely  scrutinize  the  statue, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  King  still  holds 
a  baton,  the  lower  portion  of  which  rests  on 
lis  right  thigh. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  may  I  ask  what 
las  become  of  four  inscription  plates  which 
were  formerly  fixed  (two  on  each  side)  on 
the  pedestal  supporting  this  statue  ?  There 
are  still  to  be  observed  the  holes  through 
which  bolts  were  put  to  hold  them  to  the 
stonework,  these  being  now  plugged  with 
square  pieces  of  stone.  These  plates  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  in  Shepherd's 
'  London  Improvements,'  1829,  of  the 
statue  and  its  surroundings. 

When,  also,  were  the  iron  railings  enclosing 
the  statue,  and  the  pump  adjoining  it, 
removed  ?  E.  E.  NEWTON. 

7,  Achilles  Road,  West  End,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

PABAMOB  FAMILY  OF  KENT  (10  S.  xii. 
329). — MB.  E.  R.  MABSHALL  would  do  well 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Beany  Institute  Library 
at  'Canterbury  and  spend  a  few  hours 
in  searching  the  printed  parish  registers 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  This 
institute  has  quite  a  large  collection  of 
Kentish  books  useful  to  genealogists.  He 
should  particularly  see  Mr.  F.  Arthur  Crisp's 
transcripts  of  Birchington  Registers  from 
1539  (printed  1899),  and  those  of  Chislet 
and  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade. 

Canterbury  marriage  licences  (printed) 
are  also  at  the  Institute,  and  furnish  much 
detail  valuable  in  making  out  pedigrees. 
See  works  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Hovenden  of 
Croydon,  whose  MS.  collection  relating  to 
Kentish  families  was  most  comprehensive. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Colyer-Fergusson  of  Gravesend 
has  published  several  transcripts  of  Kentish 
parish  registers  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Meadows  Cowper  of  Belmont,  Harbledown, 
Canterbury,  had  also  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Kentish  pedigrees,  and  may  have 
noted  those  of  Paramor. 
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Mr.  Jesse  Paramor  of  Margate  is  a  living 
representative  of  the  family,  but  has  not  an 
exact  tree  of  his  ancestors.  A  brass  to 
Thomas,  son  of  Henry  Paramor  (1652  ?),  is 
in  the  church  at  Minster  (Isle  of  Thanet) 
and  a  monument  to  Joshua  Paramour,  gent., 
1653,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  Selling. 
Paramour  Street  is  a  district  of  Westmarsh, 
Ash  next  Sandwich. 

The  wills  now  at  the  Probate  Registry, 
Canterbury,  include  many  very  early  ones, 
and  the  whole  series  of  Indexes  of  the  various 
Courts  there  should  be  searched,  as  they  will 
afford  much  information.  Other  Paramor 
wills  are  to  be  seen  at  Somerset  House. 

FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP. 
Clyderhous,  51,  Vancouver  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E, 

A  branch  of  this  family  became  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Downebarton,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  their  name  occurs  in  the  registers 
of  Birchington,  50  copies  of  which  were 
privately  printed  by  Mr.  Crisp  in  1898. 

In  a  schedule  of  moneys  to  be  paid,  form- 
ing the  subject  of  a  warrant  signed  at  the 
Hague  by  Charles  II.,  6  June,  1649,  is  an 
item  of  200  guilders  paid  to  a  Mr.  Paramore, 
for  what  service  is  not  recorded. 

In  1646  a  petition  was  lodged  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  one  John  Eldrington,  com- 
plaining that  by  the  corruption  of  his  agent, 
Thomas  Parramore,  he  was  prevented  from 
recovering  certain  property  to  which  he 
claimed  to  be  entitled. 

Probably  MB.  MARSHALL  is  aware  of  the 
references  to  this  family  in  vols.  i.  and  iii. 
of  Ireland's  '  History  of  Kent.' 

WM.  NORMAN. 

In  the  registers  of  Boughton-under- 
Blean,  published  by  the  Parish  Register 
Society,  1903,  there  are  many  entries  under 
this  name.  The  registers  commence  in 
1564.  A.  RHODES. 

See  Nichols's  '  History  of  the  County  of 
Leicester,'  iii.  988  ;  and  Berry's  '  Kent 
Genealogies,'  49,  156.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

APPLES  :  THEIR  OLD  NAMES  (10  S.  viii. 
429  ;  ix.  297,  314,  495  ;  x.  15,  215  ; 
xii.  137,  254). — The  following  extract  from 
a  cutting  from  a  Devonshire  newspaper 
(The  [—  -  ?]  Times,  published  in  Exeter), 
1884,  which  I  came  across  lately  among  the 
effects  of  a  deceased  relative,  may  be  of 
interest  : — 

"An  old  chapboqk  on  the  art  of  making  and 

managing  cider gives  the  following  brief  list  of 

Devonshire  apples:  Staverton  Red-streak,  Sweet 


Broady,  Lemon  Bitter  -  Sweet,  Josey,  Orchiton 
Pippin,  Wine  Apple,  Marygold  Spice  Apple,  Lud- 
hrook  Red-streak,  Green  Cornish,  Butter  Box,  Red 
Cornish,  Broad-nosed  Pippin,  Cat's  Head,  Brandy 
Apple,  Pine's  Rf  d  -  streak,  Winter  Red,  Sweet 
Pomme  Roi,  Bickley  Red-streak.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  this  fruit  seems  to  have  been  derived  partly 
from  localities  and  persons,  probably  successful 
cultivators. 

"Out  of  another  old  book  on  husbandry,  &c.,  we 
find  a  curious  Irish  apple  named  Cockagee  and  also 
a  familiar  name  to  Exonians,  viz,  the  Cowley- 
bridge  Crab,  described  as  a  small  fruit,  produced  in 
cobs,  of  a  dirty  purple  and  green  colour.  The  juice 
is  an  austere  cider,  but  by  frequent  rackings  may 
be  rendered  soft  and  pleasant.  Another  peculiar 
name  is  that  of  the  '  Apple-John'  of  Shakespeare. 

John  Apple, 

Whose  wither'd  rind,  intrench  t. 

With  many  a  furrow,  amply  represents 

Decrepit  age." 

I  can  recollect  my  father — who  was  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  a  county  which  he 
left  for  Liverpool  in  1816 — frequently  men- 
tioning the  "  Cockygee  "  (g  hard)  cider  as 
being  a  favourite  drink  in  Devonshire  in 
those  days. 

The  above-mentioned  article  concludes 
by  relating  some  superstitious  customs  con- 
nected with  apple-trees.  T.  GLYNN. 

Liscard,  Cheshire. 

SIR  THEODORE  JANSSEN  (10  S.  xii.  208). 
— I  cannot  bring  definite  evidence  to  show 
:hat  Sir  T.  Janssen  was  a  paper  merchant, 
3ut  his  son  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen, 
Lord  Mayor  and  Chamberlain  of  London, 
was  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
and  was  its  Master  in  1749  and  1750. 


Leamington. 


ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 


INVERNESS  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  xii. 
227,  318). — In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Books  ' 
n  the  General  Assembly  Library  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  is  "  Robert- 
son (H.),  D.D.  The  Scotch  Minister's 
Assistant.  Inverness,  1802.  8vo." 

W.  S. 

"TAILED"  IN  FULLER  (10  S.  xii.  347). — 
The   meaning   in   the   passage   from   Fuller 
must  be  "  wherewith  he  was  bound,"  as  in 
he  quotation  given  by  Jamieson  : — 
For  had  the  Talbot  as  taylyd  was, 
Justyd,  he  had  swelt  in-to  that  plas. 

Wyntoun,  viii.  35,  1£9. 
TOM  JONES. 

In  case  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY  should  have 
overlooked  a  possible  clue,  might  I  suggest 
that   "  tailed  "   may  be  an  abbreviation  of 
'  entailed  "  ?  WM.  JAGGARD. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Words  and  Places.    By  the    Rev.  Isaac    Taylor. 

Edited,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  A. 

Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.  (Routledge  &  Sons.) 
THERE  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  unduly, 
if  not  unjustly,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  late 
Canon  Taylors  book  on  '  Words  and  Places,'  which 
was  originally  published  forty-five  years  ago.  Since 
1864  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  has  extended 
over  an  area  which  was  little  contemplated  when 
Canon  Taylor  undertook  his  pioneer  work.  This 
has  led  investigators  to  accept  with  some  im- 
patience the  crudities  and  inaccuracies  of  a  book 
to  which  students  of  language  are  nevertheless 
under  important  obligations. 

Canon  Taylor  deserves  the  credit  of  seeing  that 
local  nomenclature  should  be  treated  as  one  organic 
whole.  From  Lambarde  onwards  he  had  many 
predecessors  who  endeavoured,  according  to  their 
lights,  to  trace  the  history  of  those  local  names 
with  which  they  were  more  especially  concerned  ; 
but  to  Canon  Taylor  must  be  decreed  the  merit  of 
proclaiming  the  ethnological  import  of  names,  and 
of  showing,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  the  chief  value 
of  the  science  of  geographical  etymology  consisted 
in  the  aid  which  it  was  able  to  give  in  the  deter- 
mination of  obscure  ethnological  questions.  Of  the 
soundness  of  this  view  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  he  points  out  how,  in  the  case  of  North 
America,  it  wrould  be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the 
map  alone,  to  put  together  the  outlines  of  the  early 
history  of  the  continent,  showing  the  retrocession 
and  extinctions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  positions 
in  which  the  colonies  of  the  several  European 
nations  were  planted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
gradually  increasing  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
American  stock  enabled  it  to  incorporate,  and 
overlay  with  English  names,  the  colonies  of  other 
nations,  such  as  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida, 
California,  and  Texas,  the  Dutch  colony  in  New 
York,  and  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Mississippi.  In  '  Words  and  Places,' 
therefore,  we  find  the  first  organized  attempt  to 
study  history  in  local  names ;  and  if  the  progress 
of  science  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  fifty  years 
ago  to  enable  the  investigator  to  avoid  error  in 
matters  of  detail,  the  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  claims  of  an  avant-courier  of  discovery 
in  an  almost  un worked  field. 

Conceding  so  much  to  the  demands  of  justice,  we 
yet  feel  that  in  what  professes  to  be  an  up-to-date 
edition  of  the  book  the  historical  method  of 
investigation  should  have  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  that  the  more  salient  errors  of  the  original 
work  should  have  been  ruthlessly  deleted.  It  is, 
we  feel  assured,  not  from  ignorance,  but  from 
tenderness  to  the  memory  of  a  lovable  character 
that  this  course  has  not  been  followed.  In  many 
cases  false  etymologies  are  allowed  to  remain 
unreproved ;  in  others  they  are  merely  qualified  by 
a  note  of  interrogation.  Instances  of  the  former 
may  be  found  on  nearly  every  page,  but  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  three  or  four.  On 
p.  231  the  numerous  Tot  Hills  or  Toot  Hills,  which 
merely  mean  "look-out"  hills,  are  referred  to  the 
Celtic  deity  Taith,  and  are  said  to  have  been  possible 
seats  of  Celtic  worship.  This  may  have  been  the 


case,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  denote  it. 
Chelsea— probably  the  Cealchythe  of  the  'A.-S. 
Chronicle,'  and  certainly  the  Chelched  of  Domes- 
day— is  twice  derived  from  chesel-ey,  or  shingle 
island.  Winchelsea,  the  A.-S.  Winceles-ed,  is 
derived  from  a  hybrid  gwent-chesel-ey.  Wroxeter, 
the  ancient  Uriconium,  is  said  to  contain  the  Celtic 
rhos,  a  moor.  TheLeadenhallin  the  City  of  London 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  Leather  Hall, 

As  an  instance  of  the  qualifying  note  of  interro- 
gation, the  following  extract  may  serve  : — 

"CamboraVum,  the  ancient  name  of  Cambridge  [?],. 
gives  us  the  Celtic  root  rhyd,  a  ford,  which  we  find 
also  in  Rhed\c\n&,  the  British  name  of  Oxford,  and 
in  Hertford  (Rhyd-ford)  [?],  where  probably  we 
have  two  synonymous  elements." 

As  the  editor  includes  Prof.  Skeat's  books  on  the 
Place-Names  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertfordshire 
in  his  list  of  authorities,  we  cannot  understand  why 
such  a  statement  as  this  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  with  merely  a  note  of  interrogation.  It  is 
so  misleading  that  no  good  purpose  could  possibly 
be  served  by  its  retention. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  is  so  great  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  should  in  any  respect  be  marred  by  blemishes 
which  it  was  easily  within  the  capacity  of  the 
editor  to  remove,  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  was  intended 
for  the  student  rather  than  for  the  general  reader. 
The  Appendixes,  for  which  we  believe  the  editor  is- 
chiefly  responsible,  are  extremely  useful,  if  read 
with  necessary  caution.  In  the  last  one,  on  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool,  use  has  been 
made  of  Prof.  Skeat's  article  at  10  S.  xi.  261.  We 
regret  to  add  that  there  is  no  date  upon  the  title- 
page  of  the  book  or  aiiy where  else,  so  far  as  we  can- 
discover.  In  any  work  treating  of  what  may  be 
called  a  progressive  science,  in  which  the  date  of 
every  forward  step  is  of  importance,  such  au 
omission  is  inexcusable. 

Charles  James  Fox.    By  Henry  Offley  Wakeman. 

Third  Edition.  (Gibb'ings  &  Co.) 
THIS  book  was  first  published  in  1890,  and  is  one  of 
"The  Statesmen  Series,"  then  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Sanders.  That  scholar  has  protested  in  The  Athe- 
n(£um  against  the  issue  of  the  series  without  altera- 
tion of  its  verdicts,  some  of  which  have  been  modified 
by  subsequent  research.  We  think  that  students,, 
for  whom  these  books  are  presumably  intended, 
should  at  least  be  informed  of  the  latest  work  avail- 
able. Such  information,  or  the  way  to  procure  it, 
a  competent  editor  could  easily  have  provided  in 
notes  or  a  brief  bibliography. 

In  the  case  of  '  Palmerston,'  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders 
himself,  the  lack  of  correction  by  the  light  of  the 
considerable  subsequent  literature  of  the  subject  is 
serious.  The  fact  that  the  series  has  been  taken, 
over  from  a  defunct  firm  of  publishers  might  have 
been  frankly  stated. 

Somerset,  by  Francis  A.  Knight,  assisted  by  Loui& 
M.  (Knight)  Dutton,  and  Westmorland,  by  J.  E, 
Marr,  are  two  further  instalments  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge County  Geographies, "a series  which  is  excel- 
lent, alike  in  its  liberal  conception  of  the  subject, 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  its  illustra- 
tions. Dr.  Marr  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  geology  of  the  Lakes,  and  his  comments  on 
the  subject,  'therefore,  deserve  special  attention. 
A  pleading  feature  of  the  "Geographies"  is  the 
'  Roll  of  Honour 'of  famous  men  which  each  county 
can  boast  of. 
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IN  The,  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  '  Review  of 
Events'  to  Anglo-American  relations.  We  think, 
however,  that  he  labours  the  point  considerably  in 
his  over-emphasis  of  the  importance  of  American 
armed  support  to  this  country  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  with  a  European  Power.  We  fancy  the 
man  in  the  street  has  had  few  delusions  on  that 
point.  The  inevitable  reference  to  Senor  Ferrer's 
execution  appears,  but  couched  in  a  strictly 
moderate  and  common-sense  tone.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's 
*  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  '  is  an  erudite  essay  on  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  Capital  and  Labour  in  the  past 
and  present.  His  conclusions,  however,  seem  some- 
what obscure,  and  he  advances  no  particular  remedy 
for  admitted  evils.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  contributes  a 
characteristic  article  entitled  '  When  the  Door 
Opened,'  which  purports  to  be  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  various  spiritualistic  stances  at 
which  many  prominent  departed  statesman  were 
induced  to  record  their  opinions  on  the  present 
political  situation.  The  majority  of  the  opinions 
seem  to  reflect  those  of  the  author  himself.  Mr. 
Alan  Mackinnon  in  '  The  O.U.D.S. :  after  Twenty- 
Five  Years,'  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
early  struggles  and  subsequent  successes  of  the 
Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society.  Mr.  P.  H.  P. 
Steensby  describes  the  Polar  Eskimos,  their 
manners  and  habits,  and  their  connexion  with 
Polar  expeditions.  The  American  political  situation 
is  graphically  described  in  '  Eight  Months  of 
President  Taft,'  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  and  those  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  E.  Vincent  Heward  discourses 
pleasantly  on  '  What  are  Comets  and  Meteors  ? '  but 
without  adding  anything  particular  to  general 
knowledge.  '  Two  Historians  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Roome,  is  excellent  as  an 
appreciation  of  Macaulay  and  Lecky.  In  his 
attempts  at  comparison,  however,  the  writer  is  not 
so  happy. 

IN  The  National  Review  the  'Episodes  of  the 
Month '  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  severe  attack  on  the 
Government  in  general  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  George 
and  Winston  Churchill  in  particular.  In  '  Peace- 
Ideas  and  Disarmament'  Privy  Councillor  Baron 
A^on  Stengel  (German  delegate  to  the  First  Hague 
Conference)  discusses  from  a  German  standpoint 
the  ethics  of  arbitration  as  enunciated  by  the 
Hague  Conference,  in  which  he  outlines  the  diffi- 
culties of  Germany's  position  in  regard  to  disarma- 
ment. Mr.  T.  Comyn-Platt  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spanish  Army  in  Morocco,  and  incidentally 
expresses  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospect  of  affairs  in  Spain.  After 
enduring  and  recovering  from  an  avalanche  of  words, 
from  which  we  emerge  rather  bewildered  and 
inclined  to  wonder  what  the  pother  is  about,  we 
realize  that  'Concerning  History,'  by  Mr.  C. 
Whibley,  is  really  an  appreciation  of  '  An  Intro- 
ductory History  of  England'  by  Mr.  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  a  fact  which  is  not  easily  apparent.  Mr. 
A.  Maurice  Low  devotes  himself  to  'American 
Affairs,'  amongst  other  things  touching  upon  the 
unfavourable  reception  by  the  American  press  of 
Lord  Charles  Beresford's  speech  at  the  Pilgrims' 
Club  and  the  policy  of  President  Taft.  The  ano- 
malies of  American  law,  and  the  variety  of  inter- 


pretations placed  on  it  by  individual  judges,  are 
rightly  regarded  as  a  serious  phase  of  United  States 
jurisprudence.  'On  writing  Pot-Boilers,'  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hornill,  includes  an  apt  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  "pot-boiler,"  together  with  a  well- 
justified  complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
remuneration  secured  by  writers  of  serious  works. 
Mr.  Hornill's  remarks  and  his  conclusions  have  our 
sincere  sympathy.  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  con- 
tributes a  well-reasoned  appreciation  of  the  political 
career  and  aims  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  '  Cam- 
bridge Revisited,'  by  a  Non-Resident  Graduate, 
is  a  critical  review  of  the  social  and  educational 
conditions  now  prevailing  at  Cambridge.  'Can 
Protection  Cure  Unemployment?'  is  a  reply  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Hobson  which  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  The  National  Review,  and  is 
devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  Free  Trade  argument 
contained  therein. 

THE  editorial  article  in  The  Burlington  complains 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the  pur- 
chase of  masterpieces  when  occasion  arises.  We 
agree  that  it  is  deplorable  that  an  institution,  the 
importance  of  which  is  undeniable,  should  be  re- 
duced to  seek  monetary  relief  through  such  means 
as  the  Grafton  Galleries  Exhibition.  It  is  time  that 
the  Government  interveiied  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  finances  of  the  National  Gallery  on  a  satis- 
factory basis.  Mr.  Sidney  Colviii  contributes  an 
interesting  history  of  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  by 
Holbein,  illustrated  by  two  plates,  one  of  which 
seems  of  exceptional  merit.  Prof.  C.  J.  Holmes 
writes  on  '  The  School  of  Giorgione.'  The  article 
on  '  The  Wares  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  Dynasties,' 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  con- 
noisseurs of  ceramics.  The  numerous  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  various  specimens  are  ex- 
cellent. In  '  ARecentCriticismof  Blake'  Mr.  Robert 
Ross  seems  to  delight  in  an  irritating  obscurity  of 
diction,  and  does  not  at  the  outset  make  it  at  all 
clear  what  he  is  talking  about.  Dr.  A.  Koester 
describes  some  beautiful  examples  of  '  Bronzes  from 
Dodona.'  The  famous  embroideries  at  Hard  wick 
Hall  are  adequately  discussed  by  M.  Jourdain. 
Students  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  should  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Tavenor-Perry  for  his  artistic  little 
study  of  'Some  Square  Ambories  in  Northern 
Italy.'  The  illustrations  of  some  of  these  fore- 
runners of  the  pulpit  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

M.  O'C.  BLIGH,  R.  B.,  and  J.  WILLCOCK.— For- 
warded. 

RIVERHAM  i"  Welsh  Judges").—  Anticipated  ante, 
p.  198. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  LIST 

AN   UNIQUE   PICTURE  GALLERY  OF  EARLY  VICTORIAN   ENGLAND 

THE 

POSTHUMOUS     PAPERS     OF 
THE    PICKWICK    CLUB 

By    CHARLES    DICKENS 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations,     A  Portrait  of  Dickens. 

And  upwards  of  200  additional  pictures  of  originals  of  characters  and  places,  scenes  and  incidents,  curious 

and  topical  allusions,   references  and  analogies  reproduced  from   contemporary  prints  and   pictures. 

Collected  and  annotated  by  C.  VAN  NOORDEN 

Together  with  the  original  announcement  of  the  work,  dedication  of  the  original  edition,  prefaces, 
addresses,  and  suppressed  notes,  &c.,  reprinted  from  the  "Victoria"  Edition,  with  the  notes  bv 

CHARLES  PLUMPTRE  JOHNSON 

Two    Volumes.  Royal    8vo.  21s.   net 

This  edition  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what  is  known  as  an  extra-illustrated  edition  of  the  great 
humorous  epic  of  the  Victorian  era  from  a  topographical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  an  historical  and 
an  anecdotal  standpoint.  For  these  reasons  alone  it  should  appeal  to  the  student  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  bygone  time  as  much  as  to  the  Dickens  lover. 

"A  RECORD  OF  WHICH  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  MAY  WELL  BE  PROUD,"  was  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettes  opinion  of 
ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR'S    MEMORABLE 

MEMORIALS   OF  ST.  PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL 

which  the  Morning  Leader  described  as  "  sound  and  thorough,  picturesque  temperate,  and  spirited,"  and  the  Daily 
Teleqraph  as  "a  magnificent  volume,  comp'ete,  exhaustive,  and  admirably  written."  There  are  numerous  Illustrations  by 
LOUIS  WEIRTER,  R.B.A.,  and  the  price  is  16s.net. 

GLOWING  ROMANCE  AND  LIVELY  ANECDOTE  ARE  THE  LEADING  FEATURES  OF 
Mr.  FRANCIS   GRIBBLE'S 

CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS  COURT  OF  WOMEN 

of  which  the  Observer  said,  "  Mr.  Gribble  has  once  more  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  reading  public"  ;  the  Daily  Graphic 
that  "  this  is  a  live  book,  written  with  power,  sincerity,  and  discriminative  knowledge"  ;    and  the  Times,  "  sympathy  ai'd  • 
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STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN    THE 

BRITISH  ISLES. 
(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;    xii.  51,  114,  181.) 

MEMORIALS     TO     ROYAL    PERSONAGES. 

I  NOW  attempt  a  first  instalment  of  these. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey. — The  famous 
relic  consisting  of  the  stone  on  which  seven 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  were 
crowned  is  preserved  here.  It  stands  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  town,  near  the 
Assize  Courts.  Some  half  century  ago  it 
was  brought  from  the  church  and  placed 
here  on  a  granite  base,  enclosed  by  iron 
railings  and  a  series  of  granite  pillars. 
On  the  base  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
kings  whose  coronation  chair  it  successively 
became.  These  are :  Edward  the  Elder, 
900  ;  Athelstan,  925  ;  Edmund,  940  ;  Edred, 
946  ;  Edwy,  955  ;  Edward  the  Martyr,  975  ; 
Ethelred,  978. 

Winchester,  Hants. — The  millenary  of 
the  death  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  which 
took  place  at  Winchester  in  901,  was  cele- 


brated in  1901.  A  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
King  Alfred,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Rosebery 
on  20  Sept.,  1901.  It  was  sculptured  by  Mr. 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  and  represents 
the  king  leaning  with  his  left  hand  upon  his 
shield,  and  with  right  arm  raised,  grasping 
in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword. 

On  17  September,  1901,  a  bronze  tablet  in 
commemoration  of  King  Alfred  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Brixton  Library. 

A  coped  memorial  stone  surrounded  by 
iron  rails  marks  the  spot  at  Athelney  where 
King  Alfred  is  supposed  to  have  allowed 
the  cakes  to  burn. 

There  is  also  a  statue  of  King  Alfred  at 
Wantage,  Berks,  the  place  of  his  birth 
in  849.  It  is  of  colossal  proportions,  and 
was  sculptured  in  Sicilian  marble  by  Count 
Gleichen.  It  was  presented  to  the  town  by 
Col.  Lindsay,  and  unveiled  by  King  Edward 
(then  Prince  of  Wales)  on  14  July,  1877. 

Hastings,  Sussex. — In  the  St.  Leonards 
Public  Gardens  is  a  huge  unshapen  block  of 
stone  which,  according  to  tradition,  formed 
the  breakfast  table  of  William  the  Norman 
after  his  landing  at  Pevensey.  Another 
tradition  cites  it  as  the  stone  which  was 
used  to  cover  the  body  of  Harold  after  his 
burial  on  the  sea  shore. 

New  Forest,  Hampshire. — A  triangular 
stone  about  five  feet  high  marks  the  tradi- 
tional spot  on  which  William  Rufus  met  his 
death  by  an  arrow  in  1100.  The  oak  tree 
which  grew  on  the  site,  and  was  supposed  to 
e  the  original  tree  from  which  the  arrow 
lanced,  was  destroyed  by  fire  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  present 
memorial  was  placed  there  by  John,  Lord 
Delawarr,  in  1745.  I  hope  to  give  in  my 
next  article  the  later  history  of  this  memorial 
and  the  inscriptions  upon  it. 

Reading,  Berks. — A  Cornish  granite  cross 
wenty  feet  high,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Jamieson 
B.  Hurry,  has  recently  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  I.  in  the  Fosbury  Gardens, 
heading.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
lavenscroft,  F.S.A.,  and  unveiled  by  the 
light  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.,  on 
18  June,  1909.  On  the  base  is  the  following 
nscription  : — 

To  the  memory 

of 

Henry  Beauclerc,  King  of  England, 
who  founded  Reading  Abbey 

on  June  18,  1121, 
and  was  buried  before  the  High  Altar 

on  Jan  :  4,  1136. 

Burgh-upon-Sands,  Cumberland. — On  the 
arsh  about  a  mile  north  of  this  village  is 
stone  pillar  commemorative  of  the  death 
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of  Edward  I.,  which  took  place  here  on 
7  July,  1307.  It  was  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  in  place  of  one  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1685,  which  had  fallen 
to  pieces.  (See  Scott's  '  Redgauntlet,' 
chap,  xix.) 

Hardingstone  and  Geddington,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Waltham,  Essex. — Of  the 
dozen  or  more  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I. 
in  memory  of  his  consort  Queen  Eleanor,  only 
three  now  remain.  The  first  stands  beside  the 
London  road  in  the  parish  of  Hardingstone, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Northampton.  It  consists  of  three  diminish- 
ing stories,  surmounted  by  a  shaft,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  broken  off.  The  second  story 
contains  four  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
architect  of  this  cross  was  John  de  Bello  or 
de  la  Bataille. 

The  Geddington  Cross  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  at  the  junction  of  three 
roads.  It  is  forty-two  feet  high,  triangular 
in  shape,  and  consists  of  three  stories.  The 
second  of  these  contains  three  statues  of 
the  Queen.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Eleanor  memorials,  but,  unfortunately,  no 
records  respecting  its  construction  exist,  so 
that  the  name  of  its  designer  is  unknown. 
(See  7  S.  ix.  306,  412.) 

The  Waltham  Cross  is  hexagonal  in  shape, 
and  consists  of  three  stories,  in  the  second 
of  which  are  three  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor. 
This  cross  suffered  much  from  damage  and 
neglect  in  the  past.  It  was  restored  in  1833 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  and  again  in  1888 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of  Exeter. 

Shrewsbury. — At  the  north  end  of  the 
ancient  Market  Hall  (1596),  facing  the 
Square,  a  statue  of  Edward  III.  has  in 
recent  years  been  placed.  It  occupies  a 
corbel  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  the 
second  story.  It  formerly  stood  on  the 
Welsh  Bridge.  '  The  Popular  Guide  through 
Shrewsbury  '  (1909),  however,  states  that  the 
statue  represents  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 


'  D.N.B.'  ADDITIONS. 

PERHAPS  I  may  be  permitted  to  submit 
the  following  list  of  persons  whom  I  venture 
to  consider  fit  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  biographical  register  : 

Allen,  Fifield  (1700-64),  D.D.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  incumbent  of  two  London 
parishes  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
appointed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex in  1741,  having  formerly  held  that  of 
St.  Albans  ;  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 


1751  ;     patronized    by    Bishop    Gibson,    to> 
whom  he  was  chaplain. 

Barentyn,  Drew  (d.  1415),  Lancastrian, 
partisan  (?),  a  wealthy  goldsmith  of  XIV.- 
XV.  cent. ;  five  times  M.P.  for  London,  and 
twice  Mayor  ;  a  considerable  benefactor  to- 
his  company  and  parish  church  ;  wrongly 
styled  "  knight  "  by  numerous  writers. 

Barton,  Samuel  (?  1648-1715),  D.D.  ;. 
author  of  sermons  and  holder  of  numerous 
clerical  appointments  in  and  about  the- 
City  ;  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ;  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons 
(1696);  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
Street  (1708)  ;  Canon  of  Westminster  (1697)  ; 
buried  in  the  Abbey. 

Barton,  William  (?  1598-1678),  hymnolp- 
gist.  His  life  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in 
the  '  Dictionary  '  is  capable  of  some  exten- 
sion. Barton  was  intruded  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  John  Zachary,  London,  c.  1645-8  ;  and 
was  a  commissioner  for  administering  thfr 
Covenant  in  1646. 

Bingham,  William  (d.  1451),  founder  of 
God's  House,  which  later  became  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  divine  and  educa- 
tionalist ;  exchanged  from  the  rectory 
of  Carlton-Curliew,  Leicester,  to  that  of  St. 
John  Zachary  in  1424  ;  friend  of  William 
Lichfield  and  of  John  Carpenter. 

Bludworth,  Thomas  (1624-82),  knightr 
alderman,  and  vintner  ;  was  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  came 
under  unfavourable  notice  for  his  want  of 
energy  in  combating  the  flames  ;  his  daugh- 
ter Anne  married  Judge  Jeffreys. 

Cluet,  Richard  (d.  1651-2),  D.D.,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  ;  Rector  of  SS.  Anne  and 
Agnes,  Aldersgate,  and  Vicar  of  Fulham ; 
chaplain  to  Bp.  John  King  and  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex ; 
ejected  from  all  preferments  by  the  Common- 
wealth party,  and  died  very  poor. 

Drax,  James  (c. '  J609-62),  knight,  of 
London  and  Hackney;  became  a  very 
wealthy  sugar-planter  in  Barbados  temp. 
Commonwealth ;  expelled  from  island  as 
chief  Government  agent  by  a  rising  of 
loyalists  in  1650,  and  fined,  but  subsequently 
returned. 

Floyer,  Peter  (d.  1702),  knight,  alderman, 
and  goldsmith  ;  also  a  refiner  in  a  large  way 
of  business  ;  master  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  in  1701  ;  had  been  returned  to 
serve  on  the  jury  at  Lord  Russell's  trial 
in  1682,  but  was  not  sworn. 

Freeman,  Samuel  (1644-1707),  D.D., 
author,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  holder  of 
two  London  rectories  ;  instituted  Dean  of 
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Peterborough  in  1691  ;  a  number  of  his 
MS.  letters  in  the  B.M.  show  him  to  have 
been  an  eyewitness  of  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops. 

The  whole  of  the  above  will  figure  in  a  more 
or  less  degree  in  my  '  Annals  of  St.  Anne's, 
Aldersgate,'  with  which,  or  its  sister  parish 
of  St.  John  Zachary,  they  were  all  in  some 
way  connected. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  perhaps  state 
that  I  have  found  nothing  to  connect  the  two 
Bartons  herein  referred  to. 

WILLIAM  McMuRKAY. 

[See  also  ante,  pp.  24,  124,  262,  333,  393.] 


H    ASPIRATE    IN    FAMOUS    ENGLISH 

WRITERS. 

RITCHIE  in  his  '  Life  and  Writings  of 
David  Hume,  Esq., '  London,  1807,  p.  285, 
says  : — 

"  In  1768,  Dr.  Robertson  published  his  '  History 
of  Charles  V.,'  and  Mr.  Hume  took  charge  of 
transmitting  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed  to 
M.  Suard  at  Paris,  who  was  engaged  in  translating 
that  work  into  French." 

The  two  authors  were  "  on  the  footing  of 
finding  in  each  other's  productions  some- 
thing to  blame  and  something  to  commend  " 
(p.  286). 

I  do  not  know  what  Robertson  says  about 
Hume's  style,  which  was  certainly  not 
faultless  ;  but  the  latter  criticizes  the 
former's  in  vigorous  fashion.  Among  other 
things  he  says  : — 

"  But  what  a  fancy  is  this  you  have  taken  of 
saying  always  an  hand,  an  heart,  an  head  ?  Have 
you  an  ear?  Do  you  not  know  that  this  n  is 
added  before  vowels  to  prevent  the  cacophony, 
and  ought  never  to  take  place  before  h  when 
that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in 
these  words  ;  why  should  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  I 
should  say,  a  history,  and  a  historian ;  and  so 
would  you  too,  if  you  had  any  sense.  But  you 
tell  me  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be  sure 
there  is  no  reply  to  that,  and  we  must  swallow 
your  hath  upon  the  same  authority.  I  will  see 
you  d — d  sooner.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  keep 
my  temper." — P.  287. 

I  take  it  that  Swift  was  the  chief  offender 
in  bringing  again  into  use  the  practice  which 
Hume  so  forcibly  condemns.  But  other 
writers  followed  in  Swift's  footsteps,  one  of 
whom,  his  contemporary  Defoe,  marched 
pari  passu  with  him,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered equally  blameworthy  in  this  matter. 
Throughout  his  '  Tour  thro'  the  Whole 
Island  of  Great  Britain  '  he  invariably  speaks 
of  "an  hill,"  "an  high  hill,"  "  an  house," 
&c.  The  edition  to  which  I  refer  is  in  four 
volumes,  and  was  published  in  1762.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Richardson 


the  novelist.  I  therefore  conclude  that  he 
offended  in  the  same  way,  inasmuch  as  he 
retained  Defoe's  spelling. 

I  now  come  to  Gibbon.  Right  through 
the  twelve  volumes  of  '  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,'  reprinted  by  Bal- 
lantyne  &  Go.  at  Edinburgh  in  1828,  I  find 
"  an  herd,"  "  an  house,"  &c.  In  his 
'  Autobiography,'  quoted  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
edition,  he  says  (p.  15)  :  "I  never  handled 
a  gun,  I  seldom  mounted  an  horse."  No 
one  will  contend  that  Gibbon  modelled  his 
style  on  that  of  Dean  Swift,  or  that  it  was 
derived  from  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  why  the 
revisers  of  the  Bible  who  were  appointed 
by  James  I.  stereotyped,  so  to  speak,  this 
"  cacophony."  This  version  was  published 
in  1611,  wnen  Camden,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  Dr.  John 
Donne,  and  other  writers  more  or  less  famous, 
were  still  living. 

Only  one  of  these  is  consistently  "  ca- 
cophonous." I  have  a  copy  of  the  folio  con- 
taining '  The  Works  of  Joseph  Hall,  B.  of 
Norwich,'  London,  1647,  and  have  glanced 
over  its  1,353  pages,  among  which  his 
'  Satires  '  are  not  found.  On  p.  5  we  have 
"  an  heart  "  ;  on  p.  6  "  an  Heaven  and 
an  Hell  "  ;  on  p.  641  "an  household  "  -T 
on  p.  657  "  an  high  wind  "  ;  on  p.  1016 
"  an  house  "  ;  and  on  p.  1348  "  an  higher 
nature."  Strange  to  say,  I  find  on  p.  1346 
"  a  hundred  "  and  "  a  hand."  But  with 
these  exceptions  and  a  few  more  which  a 
diligent  search  might  discover,  the  same 
unmusical  note  prevails  from  the  alpha  to 
the  omega  of  this  ponderous  tome. 

But  when  I  turned  to  the  '  LXXX 
Sermons  preached  by  that  Learned  and 
Reverend  Divine,  lohn  Donne,  Dr.  in 
Divinity,  late  Deane  of  the  Cathedrall 
Church  of  S.  Pauls,  London,'  printed  there 
in  1640,  and  prefaced  by  Izaak  Walton's 
'  Life '  of  the  preacher,  I  did  not  meet  in* 
the  826  pages  which  the  volume  contains 
with  any  neglect  of  the  aspirate.  Dr. 
Donne  had  a  finer  literary  taste  than  Bishop 
Hall,  and  he  was  besides  the  friend  of  Ben. 
Jonson  and  other  famous  men  of  his  time. 
I  therefore  attach  much  value  to  the  evi- 
dence of  these  carefully  written  discourses. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  word  "holy,"  to 
which  he  always  prefixes  a.  He  has  also 
on  p.  22  "  a  humane  birth  "  ;  on  p.  329- 
"  a  husband  "  ;  on  p.  788  "  a  historical! 
knowledge  "  ;  and  on  p.  817  "  a  yard  and 
a  halfe  of  Turfe."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  Walton  in  his  '  Life '  of  the  orator  ha 
"  a  holy  "  twice,  "  a  hymne  "  as  often,  an 
"  a  happy  "  once.     I  cannot  give  the  pages 
as    they    are    not    numbered  ;      but    these 
instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither 
the   dean  nor   his   biographer  followed   the 
spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

In  Shakespeare's  '  Richard  III.,'  Act  V 
sc.  iv.,  the  king  exclaims  on  two  severa 
occasions  : — 

A  horse  !   a  horse  !   my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
for  the  following  fact  :  with  the  omission  o: 
the  redundant  e  to  kingdome  in  the  last  two 
folios,  the  line  is  identical  in  the  five  quartos 
(1597-1612)   and  the  four  folios   (1623-85) 
John  Marston  in  his  play  '  What  you  Will, 
Act  II.  sc.  i.,  published  in  1607,  quotes  the 
line  as  a  "  play  scrappe,"  which  shows  how 
popular  it  must  have  been.     How  the  play- 
goers  of   those   times   would   have   laughec 
if  they  had  heard  a  Swift,  or  a  Robertson 
or  a  Gibbon  talk  of  "an  horse  "  ! 

Camden  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
*  Remaines  '  (1614)  is,  so  to  speak,  "betwixt 
and  between."  He  has  on  p.  118  "an  high 
place,"  and  on  p.  120  "a  high  place "  ; 
on  p.  118  "a  high  hill  "  twice,  and  on  p.  119 
"  an  high  hill "  ;  but  generally  he  uses 
the  aspirate  properly.  The  same  observa- 
tion holds  good  with  regard  to  Bacon's 
'  Essayes,'  1625  (Cambridge  University  Press 
reprint,  1899).  In  Arber's  reprint  of  Putten- 
ham's  '  Arte  of  English  Poesie,'  1589,  the 
aspirate  is  correctly  employed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  25  to  12,  as  I  have  cal- 
culated after  a  careful  scrutiny.  In  the 
same  editor's  reprint  of  Thomas  Watson's 
poems  (1582-93)  I  find  in  nine  instances 
only  one  which  offends  against  the  rule,  and 
that  is  "an  harpye "  on  p.  133.  In  the 
works  of  Spenser,  printed  with  the  original 
spelling,  in  the  Globe  edition,  1879,  we  have 
"  a  hollow  cave  "  on  p.  12,  "  upon  a  hill  " 
on  p.  612,  and  on  p.  644  "  a  hard  course  " — 
•examples  which,  though  taken  at  random, 
are  enough  to  show  what  was  the  poet's 
general  practice. 

In  conclusion,  I  could  furnish  much  more 
evidence  in  support  of  Hume's  condemnation 
of  the  misuse  of  the  aspirate  ;  but  I  rely 
on  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  learning 
was  recognized  by  Selden,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  English  was  unequalled  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  '  English 
Grammar,'  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death  in  1637,  and  afterwards  published, 
he  says,  when  writing  about  h  : — 

"  Whether  it  be  a  letter  or  no,  [h]  hath  been 
much  examined  by  the  ancients,  and  by  some 


of  the  Greek  party  too  much  condemned,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  alphabet,  as  an  aspirate  merely, 
and  in  request  only  before  vowels  in  the  beginning 
of  words.  The  Welsh  retain  it  still  after  many 
consonants.  But  be  it  a  letter,  or  spirit,  we  have 
great  use  of  it  in  our  tongue,  both  before  and 
after  vowels.  And  though  I  dare  not  say  she  is 
(as  I  have  heard  one  call  her)  the  queen -mother 
of  consonants  ;  yet  she  is  the  life  and  quickening 
of  c,  g,  p,  s,  t,  w ;  as  also  r when  derived  from  the 
Greek  aspirate  p  ;  as  cheat,  ghost,  alphabet,  shape, 
that,  what,  rhapsody. .  .  .What  her  powers  are 
before  vowels  and  diphthongs  will  appear  in  hall, 
heal,  hill,  hot,  how,  hew,  hoiday,  &c.  In  some  it  is 
written,  but  sounded  without  power,  as  host, 
honest,  humble  ;  where  the  vowel  is  heard  without 
the  aspiration,  as  ost,  onest,  umble." — '  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Works,'  one-vol.  ed.,  1860,  pp.  774-5. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  two  of  these 
exceptions  the  aspirate  is  now  heard, 
Uriah  Heep  having  given  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  third.  But 
no  character  in  fiction  will  ever  induce  the 
English  people  to  talk  of  "an  horse." 

JOHN  T.  CUBBY. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  DAY,  17  NOVEMBEB. 
(Continued  from  10  S.  x.  382.)— Wood, 
'  Life  and  Times  '  (Oxford  Historical  Society, 
ii.  468),  has  : — 

1679.  "  Nov.    17,    the    grand    procession    at 
London  to  burne  the  pope,  which  was  no  more 
then  to  wound  the  clergie  of  England  through  the 
pope's  sides." 

1680.  "The  solemn  mock  procession,  or   the 
trial  and    execution    of    the    Pope,    17    Nov." — 
Wood,  ii.  500. 

1680.  On  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  birthday  " 
the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests  were 
solemnly  burnt  in  effigy,  and  there  was  talk 
of  burning  the  Duke  of  York  also  (M.  Haile, 

Mary  of  Modena,'  1905,  p.  100). 

1681,  Nov.     "  17  of  this  month,  the  pope  was 
olemnly  burnt  at  London." — Wood,  ii.  559. 

1711,  Nov.  17.  "  This  is  queen  Elizabeth's 
•ilrthday. . .  .the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  pro- 
ession  by  midnight ....  to  dress  up  the  pope, 
Levil,  cardinals,  Sacheverell,  &c.,  and  to  carry 
hem  with  torches  about,  and  burn  them ....  But 
hey  were  seized  last  night  by  order  from  the 
ecretary,"  &c. — Swift's  '  Journal  to  Stella,' 
etter  xxxv. 

The  bells  of  Newbury  were  rung  every 
7th  of  September  (sic)  to  1739,  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  ( *  Untravelled  Berk- 
hire,'  by  L.  S.,  1909,  p.  36). 

Pictures  of  her  tomb  were  commonly 
laced  in  London  churches  (see  1  S.  i.  185). 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  writers  should 
all  17  November  her  "  birthday,"  which 
as  7  September. 

The  observance  of  her  accession  day 
radually  died  out,  probably  because  after 
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1745  the  likelihood  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
successor  to  the  throne  had  become  very 
remote,  and  in  George  III.  the  nation 
possessed  a  king  who  was  proud  of  being 
British-born.  W.  C.  B. 

WALLOON  ETYMOLOGIES  :  FEMALE  PET 
NAMES.  —  Though  there  is  no  question  of 
the  French  verb  craindre,  to  fear,  being 
derived  from  Lat.  tremere,  Littre  remarks  :  — 
"  L'articulation  tr  s'est  change's  facilement  en  cr  >' 
ce  qu'ii  faut  admettre,  bien  qu'il  n'en  ait  pas 
d'exeraples  ;  retymologie  etant  d'ailleurs  appuye'e 
par  le  sens  et  par  la  forme  eindre,  qui  r£pond  a 
emere,  comme  dans  empreindre  d'imprimere." 

Lately  I  chanced  to  find  in  a  glossary  of 
early  Walloon  words,  appended  to  M. 
Wilmotte's  instructive  little  work  '  Le 
Wallon,'  a  word  which  apparent^  has  been 
so  far  overlooked  by  French  philologists, 
and  which  establishes  the  truth  of  Littre's 
assumption.  This  is  cremor,  fear,  which 
one  sees  at  a  glance  is  the  Walloon  form  of 
Latin  tremorem.  In  mediaeval  Walloon 
there  was  a  second  substantive  with  the 
same  signification,  viz.,  paur,  modern  Wai. 
pawou,  Fr.  peur,  from  Lat.  pavorem.  Thus 
while  modern  French  crainte  is  formed  from 
the  verb  craindre,  the  Walloon  cremor  was 
developed  directly  from  the  Latin,  and 
independently  of  the  French  language. 

In  the  same  monograph  occur  several 
other  early  forms  which  are  not  even 
mentioned  by  Grandgagnage  in  his  dictionary 
of  the  Walloon  language,  but  which  are 
in  most  cases  obviously  of  Latin  origin  :  — 

aliquant(es),  some. 

ardre,  to  burn. 

coist,  baked. 


to  believe. 


ilec,  there. 

bran,  sword,  Ital.  brando. 

lorseilnol,  nightingale. 

sempre,  always. 

polle,  young  girl,  lit.  the  young  of  an  animal. 

The  last  word  is  especially  interesting, 
since  it  seems  to  me  to  clear  up  the  origin 
of  the  words  "  poll,"  a  parrot,  and  Polly, 
the  pet  name  for  Mary.  A  young  parrot 
would  naturally  be  called  "  a  pretty  poll," 
and  as  naturally  learn  to  repeat  the  phrase  ; 
while  the  same  appellation  might  be  predi- 
cated of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  word 
being  used  in  Walloon  for  maidens  in  general. 
The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  "  Polly  "  is  a 
rime-  word  to  "  Molly,"  which,  again,  is 
used  as  an  endearing  form  of  Mary  ;  but 
this  really  looks  very  like  guesswork. 
Ferguson  in  his  '  Surnames  as  a  Science,' 


p.  181,  claims,  with  the  support  of  Foerste- 
mann,  that  many  of  our  household  pet 
names,  such  as  Kitty,  Nell,  Moll,  Meg, 
Peggy,  Kit,  Bill,  and  Dick,  are  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  mere.,  contractions  or 
modifications  of  other  dissimilar  Christian 
names;  bujb  are  descended  from  original 
Teutonic  nouns  or  roots.  The  case  of 
"  Polly "  from  Wai.  polle,  Lat.  pullam, 
apparently  lends  support  <  to  this  theory  of 
Ferguson's.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York.  "?;~ 

[The  'N.E.D.'  (section/;  Piper  —  Polygeriistic, 
issued  in  1907)  treats  Poll  as  as  alteration  of  Moll 
and  compares  it  with  Peg  for  Meg,  an  abbreviation 
of  Margaret.  ] 

SPANISH  EPIGRAM. — Readers   may  be  in- 
terested  in   the   following   curious    Spanish 
epigram,  which  contains  the  verb  "  to  say  " 
no  fewer  than  seven  times  : — 
Dices  que  dicen  que  dije 
Que  malas  lenguas  decian, 
Tanto  has  dado  que  decir, 
Que  no  digo  que  no  digan. 

Subject  to  correction,  I  take  the  sense  to 
be  something  like  this  : — 

Thou  hast  said  that  they  say  that  I  said 
That  evil  tongues  had  a  lot  to  say  ; 
Thou  hast  given  them  so  much  to  say 
That  I  dare  not  say  to  them  not  to  say. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Miss  MELLON  AND  THE  WIGAN  STAGE. 
— An  illustrated  history  of  Wigan,  compiled 
about  1829,  has  just  been  sold  to  the  town 
by  a  descendant  of  the  writer  of  the  book. 
On  the  back  of  a  view  of  the  parish  church 
and  neighbouring  houses  there  is  written  in 
a  contemporary  hand  : — 

"The  house  marked  thus  x  in  this  view  was 
occupied  by  the  late  Thomas  Entwistle,  fiddler, 
painter,  and  engraver,  father  to  Thomas  Entwistle, 
who  was  also  a  fiddler,  and  married  Mrs.  Mellon, 
mother  to  Miss  Mellon,  who  was  a  performer  of 
boys'  and  girls'  characters  on  the  stage  at  Wigan. 
As  she  grew  to  woman's  estate  she  was  introduced 
on  London  boards  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Coutts, 
the  rich  banker,  married  her.  When  he  died  he 
left  her  a  large  property,  and  she  became  Dutchess 
of  St.  Albans." 

M.  N. 

Wigan. 

CHISWICK  MEMORIALS. — In  reference  to 
the  magnificent  survey  of  Chelsea  which  is 
now  in  course  of  production  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of 
Greater  London,  and  of  which  a  volume 
lately  issued  from  the  press,  may  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  through  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  that  they  should 
turn  their  early  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Chiswick  parish  ?  Hogarth  House,  "  The 
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Burlington  Arms,"  and  the  number  of  old 
houses  clustered  round  the  parish  church 
combine  to  render  Chiswick  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  waterside  parish  whose 
memorials  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  any  modern  work.  And  one  would  long 
to  see  the  houses  in  the  Mall  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  of  those  in  Cheyne  Walk  in  the 
Committee's  recent  volume. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

NELLY  O'BRIEN'S  DEATH. — The  date  of 
the  death  of  this  famous  beauty,  as  given 
in  Leslie  and  Taylor's  '  Life  of  Reynolds,' 
i.  189,  is  perhaps  based  upon  the  following 
paragraph  from  The  Public  Advertiser  : — 

"  Wed.,  March  23,  1768.  On  Sunday  last  died 
in  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  the  celebrated 
Miss  Nelly  O'Brien." 

Yet  the  danger  of  relying  upon  a  single 
obituary  notice  in  a  contemporary  newspaper 
is  exemplified  by  a  later  announcement  in 
the  same  journal  : — 

"  Friday,  1  April,  1768.  The  account  inserted 
in  the  Papers  of  the  Death  of  Miss  Nelly  O'Brien 
in  Mount  [sic]  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  is  pre- 
mature ;  that  lady  being  in  perfect  health." 

Chaloner  Smith,  with  his  usual  precision, 
seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  date  given  by 
Leslie  and  Taylor,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
mezzotint  of  Nelly  O'Brien  by  John  Dixon 
after  Reynolds  he  says  : — 

"It  is  remarkable  that  this  print,  if  it  repre- 
sents her,  should  have  been  engraved  six  years 
afterwards  ;  the  picture  also  (No.  580  of  Portrait 
Exhibition  of  1867)  is  dated  1773  on  frame. 
Bromley,  however,  (p.  431)  clearly  names  the 
portrait  as  hers  ;  the  well-known  print  of  her 
too,  by  Phillips,  is  dated  1770." — '  British 
Mezzotinto  Portraits,'  J.  C.  Smith,  pp.  213-14. 

Nelly  is  an  elusive  person,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  authoritative  record  of 
her  death.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  DECASUALIZATION." — This  new  word 
seems  to  be  worth  noting  :  "  The  questions 
of  unemployment  and  the  decasualization 
of  labour  "  (Times,  15  Oct.,  1909,  p.  10, 
col.  6).  M. 

"  MOTHER  or  DEAD  DOGS."  (See  10  S.  v. 
509  ;  vi.  32,  95  ;  vii.  457.)— What  seems 
to  be  the  first  use  of  this  phrase  by  Carlyle 
may  be  found  in  his  essay  on  Boswell's 
'  Life  of  Johnson,'  published  May,  1832  :— 

"  By  what  methods,  by  what  gifts  of  eye  and  i 
hand,  does  a  heroic  Samuel  Johnson,  now  when 
castl forth  into  that  waste  Chaos  of  Authorship, 
maddest  of  things,  a  mingled  Phlegethon  and 
Fleet-ditch,  with  its  floating  lumber,  and  sea- 
krakens,  and  mud-spectres, — shape  himself  a 
voyage  ;  of  the  transient  driftwood,  and  the 
enduring  iron,  build  him  a  sea-worthy  Life-boat, 


and  sail  therein,  undrowned,  unpolluted,  through 
the  roaring  '  mother  of  dead  dogs,'  onwards  to  an 
eternal  Landmark,  and  City  that  hath  founda- 
tions ?  " 

Apparently  the  literary  inspiration  came 
from  the  second  book  of  Pope's  '  Dunciad,' 
11.  271-2  :— 

To  where  Fleet  Ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 
Bolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames  ; 

and  again,  11.  307-8  :  — 

Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 

Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 

The  connexion  between  authorship  and 
'  The  Dunciad  '  is  obvious. 

This  phrase  occurred  frequently  in  Car- 
lyle's  letters,  and  once  in  the  essay  on 
Cagliostro,  twice  in  '  The  French  Revolu- 
tion,' twice  in  '  Past  and  Present,'  and  three 
times  in  the  '  Reminiscences.'  That  the 
expression  was  figurative,  and  not  local,  may 
be  shown  from  the  use  of  picturesque  equiva- 
lents, as  "  Stygian  quagmires,"  "  bog-pools 
of  Disgust,"  and  "  Golgotha  of  dead  dogs  "- 
the  last  used  to  describe  the  records  of  Crom- 
well's times.  One  notices  also  the  echo  of 
the  Homeric  line, 

Brj    S'a^ccoi/    Trapa  Olva    7roAv(£Aoicr/3cKO 


in  his  description  of  himself  to  his  brother 
John,  in  September,  1840,  as  "  grieving  by 
the  shore  of  the  mother  of  dead  dogs." 

T.  F. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MOON  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  WALES  AND 
PATAGONIA.  —  There  are  still  lingering  in 
West  Wales  many  beliefs  and  practices  with 
respect  to  the  moon. 

It  is  considered  unlucky  to  see  the  new 
moon  for  the  first  time  through  the  window, 
and  many  persons  go  out  of  doors  to  see  her. 
A  young  woman  at  Talybont,  in  North 
Cardiganshire,  was  ill  for  some  weeks  after 
seeing  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time 
through  the  window. 

I  was  told  by  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
Vale  of  Ayron  that  some  men  take  off  their 
hats  and  bow  to  the  new  moon,  and  some 
women  make  a  curtsey  to  her. 

To  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  over 
the  right  shoulder  is  considered  very  lucky  ; 
and  an  enlightened  clergyman  informed  me 
that  he  always  liked  to  see  the  new  moon 
to  the  right. 

When  I  was  in  Patagonia  many  years  ago, 
the  Indians  were  fond  of  saluting  the  new 
moon,  a  custom  probably  derived  from  the 
ancient  Incas  of  Peru,  who  worshipped 
both  sun  and  moon.  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
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indeed  very  probable,  that  the  moon  was  an 
object  of  worship  in  Britain  in  ancient  times. 
{2  JONATHAN  CEBEDIG  DA  VIES. 

^jLlanilar,  Cardiganshire. 

[The  first  superstition  named  is  very  wide- 
spread.] 

INDEXES  TO  '  N.  &  Q.' — The  strictures 
of  MB.  WHITWELL  (ante,  p.  331)  upon  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Indexes  to  the  First, 
.Second,  and  Third  Series  afford  me  oppor- 
tunity for  remarking  that  I  possess  full 
MS.  indexes  to  these  three  series  in  regard 
to  the  following  subjects  :  London  Signs, 
City  Parishes,  City  Clergy,  Parish  Registers, 
and  Churchwardens'  Accounts. 

These  indexes  were  compiled  by  me  while 
making  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  pages  of  the 
earlier  volumes  in  search  of  stray  references 
for  my  local  history.  That  for  "  London 
Signs  "  gives  the  name  and  date  of  each  sign 
referred  to,  and  that  for  "  City  Parishes  " 
gives  the  name  of  every  parish  ;  the  other 
indexes  are  in  brief. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  SCARPINE,"  INSTRUMENT  or  TORTURE. — 
Kingsley  ('Westward  Ho,'  chap,  vii.)  uses 
"the  scarpines^  as  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  applied  to  the  feet  (like 
"  the  boot ").  In  French  les  escarpins 
had  this  sense,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  other  instance  of  "  the  scar- 
pines  "  in  English.  Had  Kingsley  any 
authority  for  the  word,  or  was  he  merely 
anglicizing  the  French  (or  the  Italian)  name 
of  the  torture  ?  In  the  latter  case,  what 
book  is  likely  to  have  been  his  source  ? 
The  English  scarpine  in  the  sense  of  a  light 
shoe  (Italian  scarpino)  occurs  in  Florio  and 
in  a  Scottish  poem  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 

MILTON  COTTAGE,  CHALFONT  ST.  GILES. — 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  information  on  the 
following  point.  There  used  to  be  a  porch 
to  the  Milton  Cottage,  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
where  Milton  wrote  'Paradise  Regained/ 
This  was  high  enough  to  have  a  room,  or 
closet,  level  with  the  upper  floor.  It  was 
taken  down  as  dangerous,  probably  about 
1829.  Mr.  T.  Hearne,  a  builder,  who  lived 
all  his  life  next  the  Cottage,  and  who  died  in 


1908,  aged  eighty,  had  heard  his  father  talk 
of  this  alteration,  and  himself  remembered 
seeing  the  mark  of  the  gable  on  the  wall, 
high  up,  but  not  reaching  the  eves.  He 
described  the  porch  as  open  on  both  sides, 
according  to  his  father,  and  having  no  outer 
door  :  there  were  two  seats  in  it. 

There  is  no  intention  of  re-erecting  this 
porch,  which  has  gone  completely ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  its  exact  shape. 
I  know  of  only  four  drawings  of  it  :  that  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Lipscomb's  '  Bucks,'  p.  235,  and 
three  which  are  shown  in  the  Cottage — one 
on  the  title-page  of  Dunster's  edition  of 
'  Paradise  Lost/  published  about  1800 ; 
another  at  p.  14  of  The  Mirror  Magazine 
of  1825  ;  and  a  pencil  drawing,  date  and 
origin  unknown.  All  these,  agreeing  as  to 
the  general  shape  of  the  porch,  differ  in 
details,  the  pencil  sketch  seeming  to  me 
to  come  nearest  to  Mr.  Hearne' s  description. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  of  any  other 
drawings  of  the  Cottage,  really  taken  whilst 
the  porch  existed.  Modern  ones,  such  as 
Mr.  Bough  ton's  picture  of  the  meeting  of 
Milton  and  Marvell,  are  of  no  value  for  my 
purpose.  Col.  R.  PHIPPS,  late  R.A. 

Secretary,  Milton  Cottage  Trust. 

The  Stone,  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 

'  THE  GOLDEN  LYRE.' — Could  any  reader 
tell  me  the  author  of  '  The  Golden  Lyre,'  a 
book  in  quarto,  published  in  London  about 
1830  ?  I  have  searched  catalogues,  but 
unsuccessfully.  E.  FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 
Compostela  49  (altos),  Habana,  Cuba. 

'  TOM  JONES  '  IN  FRENCH.  —  In  The 
Morning  Post  for  21  October  there  was 
published  a  review  of  an  English  translation 
of  Anatole  France's  '  L'He  des  Pingouins,' 
signed  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke.  This 
review,  being  written  by  one  who  is  com- 
pletely master  of  his  subject,  contains  some 
valuable  remarks  on  translations  and  trans- 
lators. Anatole  France  is  certainly  an 
"  untranslatable "  writer,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  reader  could  thoroughly  penetrate  into 
the  character,  say,  of  M.  Bergeret  as  it  is 
presented  in  '  Le  Mannequin  d' Osier, 'if 
he  is  dependent  only  on  an  English  version 
of  that  book.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  observes 
that  French  translations  of  modern  English 
works,  such  as  Kipling's  '  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  Aft,'  though  they  attain  the  highest 
standard,  do  not  quite  reach  the  excellence 
of  the  French  text  of  '  Tom  Jones.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which 
text  was  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles.  The 
first  French  translation  was  made  by  La 
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Place,    and    was    published    in    1751    wit! 
Gravelot's    illustrations.     This    is    generally 
regarded  as  the  classical  translation,  thoug] 
the  text  is  considerably  abridged.     In  1 
Cheron    published    his    translation,     to    be 
followed  in  1833  by  that  of  the  Comte  de  L* 
Bedoyere,  with  vignettes  by  Moreau.     Thi 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  transla 
tion,  and  is  probably  that  which  is  intendec 
by  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke.    Three  years  later,  in  1 836 
a  new  translation  was  made  by  Dufaucon 
pret,  and  was  published  by  Furne.     There 
are,  I  think,  other  translations,  though  non 
of  very  recent  date,  as  Fielding  is  scarcely 
modern    enough    to    please    contemporary 
taste  in  France.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

[Sir  Charles  Dilke  informs  us  that  he  meant  the 
first  translation,  and  that,  "not  being  a  master  o1 
the  original,"  he  did  not  resent  the  liberties  taker 
with  Fielding's  text,  in  a  French  version  exquisitely 
adorned  by  Gravelot's  drawings,  as  were  also 
several  editions  of  the  English  original.] 

LEMUEL  KINGDOM,  M.P. — He  was  elected 
for  Hull  to  the  first  Parliament  of  1679 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  High  Steward  of  Hull.  After- 
wards he  represented  successively  New- 
town  (I.W.)  1679-81,  Yarmouth  (I.W.)  1681, 
and  Great  Bedwin  1685-7.  From  Dalton's 
'  Army  Lists  '  we  learn  that  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
26  July,  1678,  although  I  fail  to  find  his  name 
in  any  known  list  of  those  officials.  By  the 
same  authority  also  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Revenue  and  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  to 
James  II.  On  20  June,  1677,  a  licence  was 
granted  to  him  (Vicar- General)  to  marry 
Theodocia  Carpenter  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  he  being  then  about  twenty-three 
years  old,  she  about  eighteen.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  Middlesex, 
as  from  Great  Russell  Street,  19  Feb., 
1685-6 — at  which  date,  to  judge  from  the 
age  given  in  his  marriage  licence,  he  could 
have  been  little  over  thirty  years  old.  His 
son  Edward  matriculated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  5  Sept.,  1698,  aged  fourteen.  Under 
date  of  February,  1684/5,  Luttrell's  '  Diary  J 
gives  the  following  : — 

"  Upon  examination  of  the  management  of  H.M.'8 
Revenue  it  hath  been  found  that  some  persons, 
particularly  Trant,  Mr.  Bridger,  and  Mr.  Kingdom 
have  considerably  cheated  the  King  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  on  which  they  are  turned  out  and 
ordered  to  refund." 

Further  information  respecting  this  M.P., 
especially  as  to  his  parentage,  will  be 
esteemed.  W.  D.  PlNK> 

Lowton,  Newton-le- Willows. 


RICHARD  GRAVES  THE  YOUNGER. — In  the 
1  D.  N.  B.'  it  is  stated  that  Graves  left  an 
autobiography,  which  in  1805  was  appa- 
rently in  the  possession  of  his  executrix. 
Its  publication  was  announced,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  appeared,  nor  to  have 
been  known  to  Kilvert.  Is  it  still  in 
existence  ?  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Carbis  Bay,  Cornwall. 

Miss  ANNE  MANNING. — When  the  author 
of  '  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  &c.y 
was  writing  her  '  Family  Pictures,'  published 
in  1861,  she  had  in  her  possession  certain, 
papers,  copies  of  registers,  journals,  diaries, 
and  documents  relating  to  family  marriages 
of  the  Paices  and  Rodbards,  &c.  Miss 
Manning  died  about  two  years  ago.  Who 
is  her  literary  executor,  or  to  whom  did 
these  family  papers  pass  ?  The  inquirer,  a 
member  of  the  family,  would  be  grateful  for 
information  for  pedigree  purposes. 

HOPE  MALLESON. 
Dixton  Manor,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 

Louis    XIV.    TABLECLOTH. — A   rare    and 

urious  relic  has  wandered  into  this  Cots- 
wold  village  from  some  royal  residence 
in  France  since  the  "  Terror."  It  consists 
of  a  white  damask  tablecloth,  2£  yards 
square,  woven  in  shields,  and  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription  as  an  apparent  record  of 
the  gratitude  of  "Louis  XIIII."  to  Marshal 
Turenne  (Taurenensi)  for  his  victory  in 
Holland,  and  his  restoration  of  that  country 
to  the  Roman  Church  in  1672. 

After  fighting  all  his  life  on  the  Protestant 

ide,  Turenne,  history  tells  us,  became  a 
rloman  Catholic,  from  loyalty  to  his  king, 
n  1668,  four  years  before  this  memento. 
:Ie  died  in  1675  from  a  wound  received  in 
Battle,  three  years  after  his  conquest  recorded 

n  this  tablecloth.  The  name  of  Prince 
Oonde,  also  several  words  and  abbreviations 
n  what  I  take  to  be  Dutch,  are  woven  in 
he  tablecloth,  together  with  inscriptions, 
b  chateau,  peacocks,  and  soldiers  with  the 
leads  of  enemies  stuck  upon  the  top  of 

alberds. 

Was  it  customary  during  the  reign  of  the 
loi  Soleil  to  celebrate  feats  of  arms  on  such 

erishable  material  as  linen  ?  I  am  glad 
o  find  the  above  example  in  fairly  good 
ondition,  although  difficult  to  decipher. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  that  a 
>recious  portrait  of  Turenne,  painted  by 
tfignard,  has  been  cut  out  of  the  frame,  and 
tolen  from  the  palace  of  Prince  Camilla 
lospigliosi  at  Rome.  WILLIAM  MERCER. 

Moreton-in-Marsh.  Glos. 
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VICOMTE      VILAIN      XIIII. — Sir     Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  writes  in  his   '  Rambling 
Recollections,'  vol.  i.  p.  239  (chap,  xxi.)  : — 
"  In  July,  1856,   I  was  appointed  attache  to 

Special    Mission   to  Brussels on   the  19th  July 

Lord  Westmorland  was  received  by  the  Vicomte 
Vilain  XIIII.  The  numeral  was  conferred  on  the 
Vicomte's  family  as  a  perpetual  distinction  by 
Louis  XIV.  His  arms  are,  I  believe,  fourteen  castles, 
the  capture  of  which  also  earned  him  the  distinc- 
tion." 

Are  there  any  other  instances  of  this 
irregular  form  of  the  numeral,  or  is  it  a 
unique  case  ?  FBANK  SCHLOESSEB. 

[See  preceding  query.] 

DIGHTON'S  CARICATURE  PORTRAITS. — I 
have  several  of  these  interesting  portraits, 
but  cannot  identify  the  originals.  Is  there 
an  authentic  list  anywhere  to  be  seen  ?  The 
British  Museum  cannot  assist  much,  relying 
mainly  on  the  names  pencilled  by  various 
owners,  which  are  frequently  inaccurate. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
91,  Portsclown  Road,  W. 

SWIFT  ON  WINDOWS  IN  THE  BREAST. — In 
one  of  Swift's  poems,  entitled  '  On  Seeing 
Verses  written  upon  Windows  at  Inns,'  is 
the  following  : — 

The  sage  who  said  he  should  be  proud 

Of  windows  in  his  breast, 
Because  he  ne'er  a  thought  allowed 

That  might  riot  be  confessed ; 
His  window  scrawled  by  every  rake, 

His  breast  again  would  cover, 
And  fairly  bid  the  devil  take 

The  diamond  and  the  lover. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  was 
the  "  sage n  to  whom  the  above  boast 
was  attributed  ?  W.  E.  B— G. 


'  BALLAD  OF  INDISCRETION.'  —  I  have 
pictures  (either  Bartolozzi's  or  after  Barto- 
lozzi)  of  '  The  Ballad  of  Indiscretion,'  prob- 
ably of  1824.  Can  any  one  tell  me  any- 
thing of  that  ballad  ? 

M.  W.  THORNBURGH. 

SELBY,  YORKS  :  ITS  "  PECULIAR  "  COURT 
AND  PARISH  REGISTERS. — The  wills  from 
this  Court,  from  16^6  to  1715  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  36,582  ;  but 
nowhere  can  I  find  the  transcripts  of  the 
parish  registers  of  Selby  for  the  same  period. 
They  are  not  at  York,  and  may  have  been 
sent  to  this  "  Peculiar "  Court.  In  any 
case,  have  they  been  preserved,  and  where 
are  they  ?  HENRY  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

LADY  WORSLEY.  —  Can  MR.  HORACE 
BLEACKLEY  (see  ante,  p.  324)  quote  the 
imaginary  epitaph  on  this  lady  from  'The 
Abbey  of  Kilkhampton '  ?  Particulars  other 
and  fuller  than  those  given  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
concerning  this  notable,  if  not  quite  reput- 
able person  are  desired.  LOVE-BEGOTTEN. 

PIN  AND  NEEDLE  RIMES. — Can  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.*  tell  me  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  following  verses  ? 

1.  See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you  '11  have  good  luck  ; 

See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie, 

All  the  day  you  '11  need  to  cry. 

2.  Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 
When  a  man  marries  his  troubles  begin. 


"  STRIPPING  cows." — I  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the 
dictionaries.  In  an  article  in  The  Carlisle 
Journal  for  27  April  last,  p.  3,  I  read  that 
"  there  was  a  considerable  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  stripping  cows."  What  are  they  ? 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

[Annandale's  1883  edition  of  Ogilvie's  '  Imperial 

Dictionary  '  has,  s.v.  strip  :    "  7.  To  press  out  the 

last  milk  of,  at  a  milking  ;    to  milk  dry  ;    as,  to 

strip  a  cow."] 

DAVID'S  SKETCH  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. — 
I  think  that  there  is  some  record  to  the  effect 
that,  while  the  unhappy  Queen  was  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  her  death  on 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the  painter 
David  made  a  sketch  of  her.  Where  is  that 
circumstance  recorded  ?  And  where  is  the 
sketch,  or  drawing,  to  be  seen  ? 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 


3.  Not  last  night,  but  the  night  before, 

Three  great  monkeys  knocked  at  my  door ; 

I  jumped  up  to  let  them  in, 

They  knocked  me  down  with  a  tirling  pin. 

I  believe  the  last  line  is  sometimes  written, 

They  knocked  me  down  with  a  rolling  pin ; 
but  in  Scotland  it  is  a  "  tirling  pin.n 

(Miss)  ELEANOR  D.  LONGMAN. 
18,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W. 

SCOTT'S  '  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS.' — 
Reference  is  made  to  this  poem  at  5  S.  x.  98, 
in  connexion  with  "  Serendib,'*  one  of  the 
names  by  which  Ceylon  is  known  to  the 
Arabs.  A  quotation  from  the  poem  is 
given  about  a  Sultan  who, 

disappointed,  with  sorrow  and  shame 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  came. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  poem 
in  Sir  Walter's  collected  works.  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  one  would  kindly  tell  me 
in  what  book  the  whole  poem  may  be 
found.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

21,  Norhara  Road,  Oxford. 
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'  THE  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS.'— A  book  with 
this  title  was  published  in  1838  by  H. 
Colburn,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  2  vols., 
8vo.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  a 
second  edition  was  published,  and  if  the 
author's  name  is  known  ?  S.  BEALE. 

355,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford. 

"THE  GUILDFORD  BARGE,'*  LAMBETH.— 
This  is  the  sign  of  a  public-house  at  the 
corner  of  Belvedere  Road  and  Guildford 
Street,  Lambeth.  The  sign  is  not  in  '  The 
History  of  Signboards.1  What,  if  any,  are 
its  associations  with  this  locality  ?  Does 
it  owe  its  name  in  any  way  to  the  street 
at  the  corner  of  which  it  stands  ?  Particu- 
lars will  oblige,  as  this  neighbourhood  is 
rapidly  changing,  and  many  old  landmarks 
will  go  before  long. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


"LE      STOPLES." 

(10  S.  xii.  348.) 

THERE  are  frequent  references  to  "  le 
Stoples"  or  "  le  Stulpes  »  in  London 
records.  In  1372  a  jury  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  made  presentment  that  the  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  had 
recently  appropriated  certain  shops  near 
"  le  Stolpes  n  in  Suthwerk  as  being  in  lot 
and  scot  of  the  City,  whereas  they  had  always 
been  parcel  of  the  borough  of  "  Suthwerk," 
and  assessed  for  lot  and  scot  on  the  burgesses 
of  the  said  borough  ;  and  in  1375  it  was 
alleged  in  defence  that  the  property  in 
question  had  always  been  within  the  liberty 
of  the  City,  and  parcel  of  the  Ward  of 
"  Briggestrete "  which  extended  as  far  as 
the  gutter  near  "  le  Stulpes  "  at  the  end  of 
London  Bridge,  and  had  always  been 
liable  to  lot  and  scot  of  the  City  ('Letter- 
Book  HJ  p.  93).  Other  references  to  the 
"  Stoples,"  "  Stouples,"-  or  "  Stulpes  "  in 
Southwark  will  be  found  in  '  Letter-Book  G 
p.  300  ;  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Wills,  Court  of 
Husting,s  vol.  ii.  p.  591 ;  and  in  Stow's  '  Sur- 
vey,' ed.  1603,  p.  213. 

Graf  ton  in  his  '  Chronicle  *  (ed.  1809 
vol.  i.  p.  643),  describing  Jack  Cade'i 
rebellion,  says  that 

"  sometyme  the  Londoners  were   bet  backe  to  the 
rfwraat  fcaint  Magnus  corner,  and  sodainly  agayn 
the  rebels  were  repulsed  and  driuen  backe  to  th 
stulpes  in  Southwarke." 

A   certain  brewery,  formerly   called    "  les 
Stulpes,  -  and  then  called  "  le  Swan  on  the 


iop,n  opposite  "  le  Tonne  "  in  Cornhull,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Will  of  Roger  Stokton, 
dated  1419  ('Calendar  of  Wills,  Court  of 
lusting,'  ii.  444),  and  is  probably  the 
5ame  tenement  as  that  referred  to  in  MR. 
MACMICHAEL'S  query. 

A   tenement   in    "  Watlyngstret "   in   the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  de  "  Aldermarichirche," 
3alled  "  le  Stulpes,"  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
>f     John  Shalyngford,    1397    ('  Calendar   of 
Wills,4  ii.  328). 

'  The  Century  Dictionary  '  gives  "  stulp," 
ilso  "  stolp,"  "  stoup,'*  "  stoop,'1  as  meaning 
'  a  short  stout  post  of  wood  or  stone  set  in 
,he  ground  for  any  purpose,'*  and  quotes 
)he  following  passage  from  Palladius's 
Husbondrie  z  (Early  English  Text  Society, 
3.  39)  in  illustration  of  this  use  of  the  word  : 
But  III  foote  high  on  stulpes  must  ther  be 
A  floor  for  hem. 

The  word  appears  to  be  of  Norse  origin, 
and  its  meaning  as  set  out  in  '  The  Century 
Dictionary  *  is  corroborated  by  '  The  English 
Dialect  Dictionary/ 

Whether  the  form  "  stoples  n  is  connected 
with  "  staple,51  the  Anglo-Saxon  stapol, 

a  post  or  pillar  "  ;  whether  there  has  been 
a  confusion  between  the  words  ;  or  whether 
the  two  forms  are  merely  a  case  of  metathesis 
of  the  p  and  I,  perhaps  PROF.  SKEAT  can 
inform  us.  H.  A.  H  ARE  EN. 

Consult  PROF.  SKEAT'S  '  Etymological 
Dictionary  *  under  stop,  where  "  stople  " 
or  "  stopel ''  is  given  as  a  Middle  English 
derivative  in  the  sense  of  spigot. 

FRANK  PENNY. 

Since  putting  my  query  I  have  found 
mention  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Letter-Books  l 
('Letter-Book  H,*  p.  93)  of  another  "  Stoples'-1 
in  "  Suthwerk. "  In  a  note  upon  this  on 
the  same  page  the  Stoples,  Stouples,  Stolpes, 
or  Stulpes  are  described  as 

"low  stone  pillars  standing  at  the  Southwark  end 
of  London  Bridge.  Richard  Chaucer,  by  his  will, 
dated  12  April,  1349,  and  proved  and  enrolled  in 
the  Husting  the  same  year  ('Gal.  of  Wills,'  i.  590-1), 
devised  to  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  de  Paternoster- 
chirch  his  tenement  near  '  les  Stouples '  at  the 
corner  of  London  Bridge  towards  Southwark." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

PETRE  EPIGRAM  (10  S.  xii.  349). — The 
epigram  referred  to  was  made  on  Patrick 
Robertson,  a  famous  bon  vivant  and  humorist 
of  the  Scottish  Bar,  who  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  1842,  and  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Robertson,  1843-55.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  large  quarto  volume  of  singularly  weak 
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poems,    which    Lockhart    reviewed    in    The 
Quarterly,  and  in  one  copy  of  that  magazine 
which  was  sent  to  the  author  the  following 
lines  appeared  by  way  of  epitaph  :  — 
Here  lies  the  peerless  paper  lord,  Lord  Peter 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  metre. 

It  may  be  explained  that  in  Scotland  a 
Lord  of  Session  is  called  a  "  paper  "  Lord, 
the  title  being  merely  one  of  courtesy.  The 
joke  of  course  lay  in  the  fact  that  Robertson 
thought  the  lines  were  in  every  copy  of  that 
issue  of  The  Quarterly,  much  to  his  indigna- 
tion and  annoyance.  He  was  too  good  a 
fellow,  however,  not  to  appreciate  the 
pleasantry  when  he  fully  understood  the 
facts.  He  was,  indeed,  a  constant  butt 
for  Lockhart  's  wit,  but  Lockhart  had  a 
real  affection  for  his  genial  comrade  at  the 
Bar,  as  the  following  less-known  verses 
testify  :  — 
Oh  !  Petrus,  Pedro,  Peter,  which  you  will, 


Long,  long  thy  radiant  destiny  fulfil. 

igh 
Paid  down  in  fees  for  thy  deep  legal  lore  : 


Bright  be  thy  wit,  and  bright  the  golden  ore 


Bright  be  thy  claret,  brisk  be  thy  champagne  ; 
Thy  whisky  punch  a  vast  exhaustless  main, 
With  thee  disporting  on  its  joyous  shore, 
Of  that  glad  spirit  quaffing  ever  more  ; 
Keen  be  thy  stomach,  potent  thy  digestion, 
And  long  thy  lectures  on  "  the  general  question  "  ; 
While  young  and  old  swell  out  the  genial  strain 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

J.  B.  P. 

The  epigram  on  the  Petre  or  Peter  who 
is  described  by  N.  M.  as  "  breaking  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  and  metre  "  does  not  relate 
to  a  member  of  either  of  those  families. 
Its  subject  was  a  Scottish  judge,  Patrick 
Robertson,  Lord  Robertson,  playfully  "  called 
by  the  endearing  Scottish  diminutive  Peter," 
and  its  author  was  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Robertson  dabbled  in  poetry.  A  volume 
by  him  entitled  '  Leaves  from  a  Journal,  and 
other  Fragments  in  Verse,'  was  printed  in 
1845.  It  was  criticized  in  The  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ixxvi.  (1845),  pp.  424-9.  To  a 
single  copy  of  this  number,  which  was  duly 
sent  to  the  author,  the  epigram  which  is 
inquired  for  was  appended  in  print  by 
Lockhart.  This  deluded  Lord  Robertson 
into  the  belief  that  it  appeared  in  the  whole 
impression  of  the  review,  and  caused  much 
amusement  among  his  friends.  The  lines 
are  quoted  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  '  Christopher 
North,'  ii.  94,  and  in  B.  W.  Crombie's 
*  Modern  Athenians,'  p.  73. 

W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

See  8  S.  vii.  367,  454,  493,  and  Mrs. 
Gordon's  *  Memoir  of  Prof.  Wilson  '  (ii.  94) 
there  referred  to.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


N.  M.  is  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  epigram, 
or  epitaph,  written  by  Lockhart  on  Patrick 
Robertson,  Lord  Robertson,  commonly 
called  "  Peter."  For  details  of  his  life 
see  the  '  D.N.B.,'  in  which,  however,  the 
reference  to  '  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ' 
(by  Lockhart)  is  misleading  and  erroneous. 

T.  F.  D. 

The  lines  were  the  commencement  of  an 
epitaph  written  by  Lockhart  upon  the 
Scotch  judge  called,  according  to  the 
Scotch  custom,  Lord  Robertson.  Lock- 
hart's  joke  is  narrated  by  Dr.  John  Brown 
in  his  essay  *  In  Clear  Dream  and  Solemn 
Vision,'  included  in  a  collection  entitled 
'  John  Leech,  and  other  Papers,'  published 
by  Douglas  of  Edinburgh  in  1882.  The 
passage  is  : — 

"  I  dare  say  most  of  us  know  the  trick  played  him 
[Robertson]  by  his  old  chum,  John  Lockhart,  when 
reviewing  his  friend's  trashy  '  Gleams  of  Thought ' 
in  The  Quarterly,  how  he  made  the  printer  put 
into  the  copy  for  the  poet  this  epitaph  :— 
Here  lies  that  peerless  paper-lord,  Lord  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre. 
There   were  eight   or  ten   more    lines,  but 
Peter  destroyed  them  in  his  wrath. 

FBANK  NEWMAN. 

[The  author  of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends '  would  seem 
to  have  attributed  the  cause  of  the  epitaph  to  the 
wrong  volume,  as  Robertson's  '  Gleams  of  Thought 
was  not  published  until  1847,  while  the  epitaph, 
MR.  COURTNEY  states,  appeared  in  The.  Quarterly 
in  1845.  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE  and  MR.  WALTER 
SCOTT  also  thanked  for  replies.  ] 

DICKENS  :  SHAKESPEABE  :  "  WOODBINE  " 
(10  S.  xii.  281,  333). — NEL  MEZZO  refers  to 
the  frequent  mention  in  Parkinson's  'Para- 
dise '  of  the  honeysuckle  as  "  woodbinde," 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  name  "  wood- 
bine "  was  formerly  especially  given  to  the 
clematis  or  "  traveller's  joy."  In  this 
connexion  the  following  quotation  from 
Parkinson,  although  not  really  in  point, 
may  have  a  pleasant  interest  : — 

"The  Honisucle  that  groweth  wilde  in  euery 
hedge,  although  it  be  very  sweete,  yet  doe  I  not 
bring  it  into  my  garden,  but  let  it  rest  in  his  pwne 
place,  to  serue  their  senses  who  trauell  by  it,  or 
haue  no  garden." 

He    almost    calls    the    honeysuckle     "  the 
traveller's  joy." 

Hares  in  his  '  Glossary,'  after '  quoting, 
under  "  eglantine,"  the  passage  from  Milton's 
'  L' Allegro,'  and  saying  that,  as  the  name 
has  sometimes  been  erroneously  given  to 
the  honeysuckle,  Milton  may  have  so  under- 
stood it,  adds  :  "If  not,  he  must  have 
meant  the  wildrose "  (otherwise  the  dog- 
rose,  Rosa  canina).  In  two  or  three  die- 
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seven-line  stanzas,  was  received  in  MS. 
by  the  Committee  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  commutation  of  the  capital 
sentence  passed  upon  the  Manchester 
Martyrs — Allen,  Gould,  and  Larkin,  who 
were  executed  in  November,  1867.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Condemned  Fenian  Prisoners 

« -vr  T-I  •  i  — '  An    Appeal    to    England  '    by    the    dis- 

It    is    clear   from      N.E.D.     that  honey-  '    • 

suckle  and  woodbine  are  the  same  ;   see  the 
quotations  from  Turner,  1562,  Shakespeare,  I  I^wlspublishedln  small  8 voTgreen  wrapper^, 
and  Withering.     Bindweed,  the  convolvulus,  |  withou^  printer's  name  or  pllce.     It  is  now 

I  saw  a  copy  sold  at  Hodg- 


tionaries  I  find  a  quotation  from  Levins's 
'  Manipulus  Vocabulorum,'  1570  (to  which 
I  cannot  refer),  where  the  English  and 
Latin  synonyms  are  given  as  "  Eglantine, 
cynorrodos  " — Cynorrhodos  being,  of  course, 
the  Latin  for  the  dogrose.  M.  C.  L. 

New  York  City. 


for  which  there  are  given  quotations  from 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  is  used  "  also 
dialectally "  for  honeysuckle  and  other 
climbers. 

Here  are  more  quotations.     Our  modern 
poetesses  have  a  fondness  for  woodbine. 

Charlotte  Smith  : — 
Pluck  the  wild  rose  or  woodbine's  gadding  flowers. 
There  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow. 

Bower'd  with  wild  roses,  and  the  clasping  woodbine, 
And  the  dew  fills  the  silver  bindweed's  cups 

Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

Or  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  spot. 
Gather  one  woodbine  bough, 
Then,  from  the  lattice  low 
Of  the  bowered  cottage. 

The  woodbine,  the  primrose,  the  violet  dim. 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell. 

This  rich  bough 
Of  honeyed  woodbine  tells  me  of  the  oak. 

There  is  a  spray  of  woodbine  from  the  tree. 
Keats  : — 

A  filbert- hedge  with  wild-briar  overt  wined, 
And  clumps  of  woodbine. 

Tennyson  : — 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its 
wavy  bowers. 

Frances  Brown  : — 
In  haunts  where  the  woodbine  yet  climbs. 

W.  C.  B. 


very  scarce.     1  saw  a  copy  sold  at 

son's   two   or   three   years   ago — for,   if  my 

memory  serves  me  right,  II.  5s. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  poet 
was  denouncing  in  his  vigorous  verse  the 
doings  of  the  Nationalists  of  that  day, 
The  Daily  News  reprinted  the  '  Appeal,* 
with  the  significant  comment  that  **  the 
verses  will  be  read  with  interest  now  for 
other  than  literary  reasons."  I  could  let 
KOM  OMBO  have  a  copy  of  the  verses. 

EDITOR  '  IRISH  BOOK  LOVER.* 
Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

A  fine  poem  by  Swinburne  entitled  '  The 
Commonweal :  a  Song  for  Unionists,'  dated 
30  June,  1886,  appeared  in  The  Times  on 
or  about  1  July,  1886.  There  are  fifteen 
stanzas.  The  first  is  : — 
Men,  whose  fathers  braved  the  world  in  arms 

against  our  isles  in  union, 

Men  whose  brothers  met  rebellion  face  to  face, 
Show  the  hearts  ye  have,  if  worthy  long  descent 

and  high  communion, 
Show  the  spirit*,  if  unbroken,  of  your  race. 

My  cutting  is  from  The  Sporting  Times  of 
3  July,  1886,  which  quotes  The  Times. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


No  one  seems  to  have  consulted  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Holland's  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Plant-Names.'  Honeysuckle  and  woodbine 
are  different  names  for  Lonicera  peridy- 
menum,  but  it  has  not  the  exclusive  use  of 
them,  and  has  dozens  of  other  names  to 
compensate  it  for  that.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SWINBURNE  ON  IRISH  NATIONALISTS  (10  S. 
xii.  350). — Swinburne's  most  sympathetic 
allusion  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  cause  is  his 
'  Appeal  to  England  *  ;  but  for  this  KOM 
OMBO  will  search  in  vain  in  the  poet's 
collected  works,  as  it  has  never  been  re- 
printed. The  poem,  consisting  of  twelve 


CHARLES  PIGOTT'S  '  JOCKEY  CLUB  '  (10  S. 
xii.  90,  135,  174,  255).— In  writing  at  the 
third  reference,  "  There  was  not  a  Sir 
Frederick  Eden — only  Sir  Robert  and  his 
third  son,1*  &c.,  I  should  have  added  "  con- 
nected with  the  Jockey  Club,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  Pigott's  lampoon.'* 
I  regret  that  in  omitting  this  I  too  com- 
pletely corrected  MR.  W.  H.  DAVID'S  reply 
p.  136).  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

WELTJE'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xii.  167,  239,  293, 
352). — Mr.  Wheatley  in  *  London  Past  and 
Present,'  i.  516,  says,  on  the  authority  of 
'  The  Cornwallis  Correspondence,'  i.  363, 
note,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  opposition 
to  Brooks' s,  where  his  friends  Tarleton  and 
Jack  Payne,  though  proposed  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  had  been  blackballed,  founded 
a  club  "  where  Fenton's  Hotel  now  [1857] 
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stands.  It  was  kept  by  Weltzie  (who  had 
been  house-steward  to  the  Prince  of  Wales), 
by  whose  name  it  was  afterwards  called." 
Both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
York  were  certainly  very  young  at  the  time, 
but  they  were  precocious  lads,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  same  authority,  who  states  that 
they  reciprocally  obliged  one  another — 
the  Prince  taught  the  Duke  to  drink,  and 
the  Duke  taught  the  Prince  to  lose  his  money. 
With  regard  to  the  political  principles 
of  the  club,  James  Hare,  writing  to  Lord 
Carlisle  on  29  Dec.,  1781,  said  :— 

"  There  are  two  Clubs  lately  formed,  both  consist- 
ing of  young  men,  and  chiefly  of  different  parties  in 
politics.  Goortree's  [Goostree's]  is  a  small  society 
of  young  men  in  Opposition,  and  they  are  very  nice 
in  their  admissions ;  as  they  discourage  gaming  as 
much  as  possible,  their  club  will  not  do  any  harm  to 
Brookes's  [sic],  and  probably  not  subsist  a  great 
while ;  it  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
celebrated  Tuesday  Night  Club.  The  other  is  at 
Welche's  [sic]  in  St.  James's  Street,  consisting  of 
young  men  who  belong  to  Government,"  &c. 

On  11  Feb.,  1782,  the  same  correspondent 
wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle  : — 

"  A  young  Club  at  Weltje's  begins  to  alarm  us,  as 
they  increase  in  numbers,  live  well,  and  are  difficult 
in  their  choice  of  members  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
Ministerial  Club,  as  Brookes's  is  a  Minority."— 
" Carlisle  MSS.,'  1897,  pp.  555,  575. 

At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales's  associates 
belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  which  was  in 
Opposition,  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
having  founded  the  club  in  a  fit  of  pique, 
he  resumed  in  a  very  short  time  his  position 
in  his  favourite  Brooks's. 

My  authority  for  stating  that  J.  C.  Weltje 
was  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Louis  Weltje  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  Feret's  '  Fulham  Old  and  New,' 
iii.  18. '-Mr.  Feret  was  a  most  careful  and 
painstaking  writer,  as  a  reference  to  the 
back  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  conclusively 
prove,  and  I  thought  I  was  safe  in  accepting 
his  statement  without  further  verification. 
In  this  instance,  however,  he  was  undoubtedly 
in  error.  Louis  was  the  elder  brother,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  hold  the  higher  position. 
In  the  '  Marriage  Registers  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square  '  (Harl.  Soc.),  i.  222,  is  an 
entry  of  the  marriage  by  licence,  on  6  July, 
1772,  of  "  Leuld  Weltje  and  Amelia  Ahrens." 
If  this  "  Leuld "  is  identical  with  Louis 
Weltje,  he  must  have  been  in  England 
several  years  before  the  club  was  founded, 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  in  the  King's 
household,  and  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  the  latter' s  establish- 
ment was  formed.  Faulkner,  however,  in 
his  '  History  of  Hammersmith,'  p.  332,  says 


that  Louis  Weltje  was  the  owner  of  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the  favourite  residence 
of  George  IV.,  who,  being  pleased  with  his 
manners,  gave  him  a  situation  in  his  house- 
hold, in  which  he  rose  to  be  chief  cook  and 
purveyor. 

In  my  former  reply  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  the  Royal  Societies  Club  now 
stands  on  the  site  of  Weltje's. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Your  correspondent  H.  says  : — 
"The  magnificent  collections  of  French  furniture 
and  Sevres  china  now  in   the  possession    of    the 
Crown  are  traditionally  held  to  have  been  bought 
for  George  IV.  by  one  of  the  Weltje  brothers"  ; 

but  tradition,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  (and 
I  have  delved  into  the  matter  somewhat), 
credits  the  purchase  of  a  part,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  Windsor  furniture  and  china  to 
one  Laurens,  cook  or  maitre  de  bouche  to 
George  III.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Laurens 
toured  the  Continent,  or  at  least  Holland  and 
France,  attending  sales,  visiting  dilapidated 
country  houses,  and  nosing  here  and  there 
for  china,  glass,  furniture,  and  pictures  ;  and 
it  was  commonly  understood  at  Windsor  that 
Laurens  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
treasures  there  gathered.  I  have  no  record 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  good  cook,  or  other- 
wise. FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

REV.  MATTHEW  FEILDE  (10  S.  xii.  349).— 
Charles  Lamb  ('  Christ's  Hospital  Five-and- 
Thirty  Years  Ago,'  in  'Essays  of  Elia') 
and  Leigh  Hunt  ('  Autobiography,'  chap,  iii.) 
both  give  an  account  of  the  under  grammar- 
master,  whose  name  they  write  as  Field  ; 
both  mention  his  dramatic  effort,  and  both 
insist  on  his  absolute  ineffectiveness  as  a 
teacher.  "  A  man  of  a  more  handsome 
incompetence  for  his  situation,"  says  Leigh 
Hunt,  "  perhaps  did  not  exist." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

SIR  JACOB  JACOBSEN  (10  S.  xii.  247). — • 
He  was  a  Director  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
from  1715  to  1721,  being  chosen  at  the 
triennial  elections  in  February,  1715,  and 
February,  1718.  In  the  matter  of  the  fines 
inflicted  on  the  Directors  he  was  dealt  with 
very  leniently.  His  estate  was  valued  at 
11,4812.  4:8.,  and  in  the  Grand  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  agreed 
without  a  division,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John 
Hungerford,  to  allow  him  to  retain  11,000^., 
thus  fining  him  only  the  odd  48 11.  4s. 

Sir  John  Fellowes  (the  Sub-Governor)  and 
Sir  John  Blunt,  owners  of  estates  valued 
at  243,0962.  0*.  M.  and  183,349*.  10s.  8fd. 
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respectively,    were    allowed    only    10,000?. 
and  5,000£.     In  the  case  of  the  latter  only 
1,000?.    was    at    first    granted,    but    it    was 
subsequently   increased  to  the  larger  sum. 
The  minute  precision  with  which  the  values 
of  the  estates  were  calculated  to  pence  and 
farthings  irresistibly  recalls  the  comment  of 
Mr.  Mantalini  on  the  bill  presented  to  him. 
ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 

See  N.  Tindal's  *  History  of  England ' 
(Rapin),  1743,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  (1747),  pp.  643-4. 

There  is  a  printed  copy  of  the  inventory  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  Sir  J.  Jacob- 
sen  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

LIONEL  SCHANK. 

BUCKLE'S  '  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  ' 
(10  S.  xii.  328). — The  critique  in  question 
could  not  have  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly, 
for  Buckle's  last  volume  was  published  in 
1861,  and  The  Fortnightly  did  not  come 
into  existence  till  1865.  Buckle's  book  was 
censured  more  or  less  severely,  in  general  or 
in  detail,  by  Darwin,  Macaulay,  Bagehot, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Masson,  Mark  Pattison, 
George  Eliot,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Gladstone, 
Grant  Allen,  Froude,  Lord  Morley,  and  Prof. 
Saintsbury.  Probably  no  tribunal  so  hete- 
rogeneous has  ever  been  so  unanimous. 

W.  A.  H. 

Perhaps  the  critique  inquired  after  may 
refer  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Masson 
on  '  Mr.  Buckle's  Doctrine  as  to  the  Scotch 
and  their  History,*  which  appeared  in  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine  for  July,  August,  and 
September,  1861.  The  articles  are  respect- 
ively headed:  (1)  'Mr.  Buckle's  General 
Thesis  and  Early  Scottish  History,'-  p.  177  ; 
(2)  '  The  Weasel  Wars  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  Reformation,1  p.  309  ;  (3)  '  Scot- 
land in  the  Seventeenth  Century,1  p.  370. 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

"THE  DOG  AND  POT"  (10  S.  xii.  244, 
298). — Apparently  the  article  in  The  Daily 
Graphic  of  13  Sept.,  1905,  referred  to  on 
p.  298,  was  taken  from  Larwood  and  Hotten's 
'  History  of  Signboards,'  in  which  (6th  ed., 
pp.  443-4)  is  more  than  a  page  about  the 
sign  of  "The  Dog's  Head  in  the  Pot." 
Larwood  and  Hotten  say  inter  alia  that 
"this  sign  is  sometimes  called  the  Dog  and  Crock, 
as  in  the  Blackfriars'  Road;  at  Michelmouth, 
Komsey,  Hants,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  western 
counties  the  word  'crock'  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  iron  or  earthen  pots.  From  the  latter 
application  comes  the  term  *  crockery  ware,' " 
Touching  the  quotation  from  the  Rev.  E. 
Johnson's  translation  of  the  '  Colloquies  ' 


of  Erasmus  (ante,  p.  245),  may  I  inquire 
whether  "at  the  Bar"  is  a  fairly  correct 
translation  of  "ad  abacum  rationalem," 
which  is  the  original  phrase  in  TrrwxoTrAov- 
o-tot  (Franciscan!)  ?  I  quote  from  '  Des. 
Erasmi  Roterodami  Colloquia,'  Lugd.  Batav. 
et  Roterod.,  1664,  p.  308.  Abacus,  a  "side- 
board" or  "buffet,"  might  perhaps  mean  a 
"bar"  (at  an  inn);  but  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  rationalis  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi. 
305,  374,  431,  498;  xii.  31,  96,  158).— A 
decidedly  earlier  newspaper  reference  to  a 
mechanical  road  carriage  than  those  of 
1742  and  1759,  supplied  by  your  corre- 
spondents, and  to  a  vehicle  which  was  not 
only  an  "  auto,"  but  a  "  taxi  " — to  apply 
the  slang  of  to-day — is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
The,  Daily  Courant  of  13  Jan.,  1711  :— 

"  To  give  Notice,  That  at  the  7  Stars  under  the 
Piazzas  in  Covent  Garden  is  to  be  seen  a  Chariot  in 
which  a  Man  may  Travel  without  Horses,  the  like 
never  made  nor  seen  before  in  England  ;  it  will  go 
5  or  6  Miles  an  Hour,  and  Measure  the  Miles  as  it 
goes  ;  it  will  turn  or  go  back,  and  go  up  Hill  as  easy 
as  on  level  Ground.  Perform'd  by  Christopher 
Hoi  turn,  the  first  Author  of  Alarum  for  a  Pocket- 
Watch.  Where  Attendance  is  given  from  10  in  the 
Morning  till  8  at  Night." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

LONDON  TAVERNS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  (10  S.  xii.  127,  190,  254).— I  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  in  location  of  "  The 
Cock,"  as  stated  by  SIR  HARRY  B.  POLAND 
and  MR.  WM.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  same  row 
stood  a  hairdresser's  and  Prosser's  Oyster 
Bar.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  old  sign 
of  "  The  Cock "  was  stolen,  and,  I  think, 
afterwards  recovered. 

Whilst  on  an  interesting  topic,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  refer  to  "The  London" 
restaurant  over,  or  adjoining,  Messrs. 
Patrtridge  &  Cooper's  premises  at  the 
opposite  corner  of  Chancery  Lane.  My 
impression  is  that  this  place  closed  its  doors 
before  its  much  more  ancient  and  famous 
neighbour  was  demolished. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 
Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  SHELLEY,  KEATS, 
AND  THE  YEW  (10  S.  xii.  287,  336).— In  the 
lines  from  '  Endymion  '  from  which  I.  M.  L. 
takes  the  Keats  quotation,  Peona  is  rallying 
her  brother  upon  his  dejection,  and  with 
gentle  ridicule  is  giving  a  supposed  summary 
of  his  narrated  dream,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a 
commonplace  love -sick  tale,  unworthily 
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ended.  In  her  fun-making  she  scoffs  at  the 
extreme  depression  following  the  vanishing 
of  Endymion's  ecstatic  love  dream  by  telling 
how,  in  this  tale,  the  ringdove — the  bird 
that  "  croodles  am'rously,"  and  is  specially 
associated  with  love-making — dropped  an 
ominous  sprig  of  yew  in  the  lover's  path, 
and  "  how  he  died."  Is  there  anything 
more  in  this  than  the  fact  that  yew,  being 
used  at  funerals,  and  therefore  naturally 
suggestive  of  death,  was  a  suitable  token 
for  Peona  to  choose  ? 

In  *  Twelfth  Night'  the  clown  sings  of 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew  ; 
and  Herrick  in  '  Hesperides  '  (No.  82)  has  : 
And  now  'tis  known,  behold  !  behold  I  bring 

Unto  the  ghost  th'  effused  offering  ; 
And  look  !  what  smallage,  nightshade,  cypress,  yew, 

Unto  the  shades  have  been,  or  now  are  due. 

It  probably  was  not  in  Keats' s  thought 
that  yew  is  poisonous.  It  is  generally  now 
admitted,  I  suppose,  that  Shakespeare's 
"cursed  hebenon"  and  Spenser's  '  n 


heben 


sad"  mean  yew. 

Dismissing  '  Endymion,'  it  may  be  perhaps 
noted  here  that  in  '  Urn  Burial '  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  suggests  another  than  a  gloomy 
association  with  yew  as  a  funereal  accom- 
paniment ;  and  also  Gilbert  White,  in 
'  Antiquities  of  Selborne,'  devotes  Letter  V. 
to  discussing  the  poisonous  qualities  of  yew 
and  its  place  in  churchyards.  M.  C.  L. 

New  York  City. 

DEVIL'S  SAFFRON  (10  S.  xii.  169). — In 
Hogg  and  Johnson's  '  Wild  Flowers  of  Great 
Britain'  (1866)  this  parasite  is  said  to  be 
"  so  destructive  to  the  plants  upon  the 
saps  of  which  it  lives,  that  it  has  received 
the  local  names  of  Devil' s-guts  and  Hell- 
weed."  The  plate  in  the  book  is  drawn 
from  a  specimen  "  kindly  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Gulson  of  East  Cliff,  near  Teignmouth, 
who  found  it  growing  on  furze  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dawlish." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

The  Elms,  Long  Itohington. 

The  dodder  plant  is  more  widely  known 
in  the  North  and  the  Midlands  by  the  appro- 
priate, if  unpleasant  name  of  "  Devil's 
guts," -from  the  circumstance  of  the  roots 
running  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and  from 
the  difficulty  met  with  in  extirpating  it  ; 
in  fact,  it  defies  the  skill  of  the  gardener  and 
farmer  to  eradicate  it  entirely  when  once 
thoroughly  in  possession  of  the  ground. 
From  its  destructive  nature  in  suffocating 
other  plants,  it  is  also  known  as  hell-weed 
and  strangle-tare,  because  of  the  resemblance 


of  the  stem — which  winds  around  other 
plants  and  strangles  them — to  catgut.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  "  Lady's  laces,"  and 
is  otherwise  known  as  "  Bride's  laces."  See 
Friend's  '  Flowers  and  Flower  Lore,'  1884  ; 
Patrick's  '  Plants,'  1831  ;  and  the  '  Dialect 
Diet.,'  s.v.  '  Devil's  guts.' 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

BARON  GRANT  (10  S.  xii.  328).— In  1885 
or  1886  a  son  of  this  gentleman  formed  one 
of  a  party  of  B.N.C.  men  who  were  reading 
with  me  for  classical  pass  Mods,  and  Greats. 

J.  P.  OWEN. 

70,  Comeragh  Road,  W. 

LAND  OFFICE  :  "  LAND  OFFICE  BUSINESS  " 
(10  S.  xii.  150). — MR.  THORNTON  asks  for 
earlier  examples  of  these  two  terms  than 
1780  and  1882  respectively.  I  regret  that 
I  can  furnish  no  examples  of  the  latter  term  ; 
but  the  former  term,  as  the  following 
quotations  show,  had  been  in  use  over  a 
century  before  1790  : — 

"  An  Act  relating  to  the  Land  Office  also  passed 
in  these  words — November  the  12th  1681  Upper 
house  have  Assented  John  LLewellin  Cl  of 

Assembly An  Act  Relating  to  the  Land  Office 

and  the  fees  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  within  this 
Province  his  Lordship  having  Ordered  the  Same 
to  be  read  intimates  to  the  Lower  house  that  he 
cannot  reasonably  impose  upon  the  Secretary 
the  Entering  of  Certificates,"  &c. — '  Archives  of 
Maryland,'  vii.  242-3. 

"  The  honbl6  Coll.  Henry  Digges  and  Majr 
Nicholas  Sewall  Principall  Secretarys  of  this 
Province  produce  to  the  board  severall  Rules 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  their  office  for  Lands 
. .  .  .They  were  ordered  to  be  read  and  are  as 
followeth — viz.  Some  particular  heads  of  such 
Rules  as  ought  more  strictly  to  be  observed  in 
the  Land  Office." — 1686,  May  6,  ditto,  v.  477. 

"  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn, 
Esquires,  true  and  absolute  Proprietors  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  and  counties  of  New- 
castle Kent  and  Sussex  on  Delaware  [these 
counties  constituted  Delaware]  ....  do  hereby 

constitute thee  the  said  Richard  Peters  to  be 

our    Secretary    for    the    said    province and 

counties to  prepare  and  draw  up  all  writings 

and  Instruments  relating  to  the  Land  Offices 
of  the  said  province  and  counties." — 1737,  Oct.  26, 
'  Pennsylvania  Archives,'  i.  545. 

"  Whereas,  in  and  by  an  act  of  the  General 

Assembly it   is   among   other  things   enacted 

that  a  land  Office  be  immediately  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  lands  under  the  following 

regulations Resolved,    That    the    said    Office 

be  immediately  opened  under  the  foregoing 
regulations."— 1780,  25  Feb.,  '  Revolutionary 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,'  ii.  226. 

"  Resolved  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Committe  be  Postponed  till  the  Bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  opening  the  land  Office.  — 1783, 
24  Jan.,  ditto,  iii.  237. 
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In  "An  Act  for  establishing :  the  mode 
and  conditions  of  Surveying  and  Granting 
the  vacant  Lands  within  this  State,"  passed 
in  South  Carolina  in  1784,  it  was  enacted 

"  That  a  commissioner  of  locations  shall  be 
appointed  in  each  circuit  court  district,  who  shall 
take  and  receive  the  original  entry  of  all  vacant 
lands." — '  S.  Carolina  Statutes,'  iv.  590. 

In  1794  it  was  enacted 

"  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  the  land  office  be,  and  the  same 
shall  be,  so  far  closed,  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
that  within  that  period  no  one  person  shall  obtain 
more  than  one  grant  for  land  to  be  hereafter 
surveyed."— Ditto,  v.  234. 

The  term  "  land  office  "  was  apparently 
not  in  use  during  the  colonial  period  in  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

The  above  facts  have  been  gleaned  from 
a  merely  cursory  glance  at  the  indexes  to 
colonial  records,  archives,  and  laws,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  works  them- 
selves would  doubtless  yield  further  facts  of 
importance.  In  the  extract  from  The  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette  of  7  March,  1774,  quoted  in 
part  by  MB.  THORNTON,  it  was  stated  that 
"  the  land-offices  in  North-America  will  be 
opened  again,  and  it  is  said  on  nearly  the 
former  footing."  Perhaps  MB.  THOBNTON 
can  explain  exactly  what  the  "  former 
footing  "  was.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
subject  has  not  been  investigated. 

ALBEBT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

[We  have,  on  account  of  the  pressure  on  our 
space,  forwarded  to  MB.  THORNTON  several  other 
quotations  sent  by  MR.  MATTHEWS.] 

"  ONE  "  :    "  OATS  "  :    THEIB  PBONTJNCIA 
TION   (10  S.   xii.    288,   374).— At  the  latter 
reference  MB.  JAMES  PLATT  appears  to  give 
one    the    pronunciation    wan.     This    is    no 
how  I  have  heard  it  pronounced,  except  in 
some  Northern  counties,  nor  is  it  in  accorc 
with    the     '  N.E.D.*     Indeed,    wan    might 
as  it  seems  to  me,  have  two  different  sounds 
neither    of    which    is    that    of    one.     Surely 
one  rimes  with  son.  C.  C.  B. 


MB.  PLATT  says  that  in  Shropshire  oat 
is  pronounced  wuts.  In  North -West  Lin 
colnshire  the  form  it  takes  is  wots,  whots,  anc 
wuts,  though  I  am  afraid  the  modern  schoo 
system  is  waging  war  upon  it,  as  it  does  o 
many  other  of  our  good  old  forms  of  speech 

Robert  Lockwood,  my  grandfather's  farm 
bailiff,   though   a   very   shrewd   man   as   t 
his   work,    had   never   learnt    to    read,    bu 
strange  to  say,  he  had  somehow  acquirec 


ufficient    knowledge    of    land-surveying  -to 

measure  the  work  of  the  reapers  in  harvest 

ime.     In  the  account  he  was  accustomed 

:o    produce    on>-the    settlement    day    after 

larvest   he    useid    to    indicate   wheat   by    a 

ery  large  W,  affiad  oats  by -the  same  letter 

f  very  small  dimensions. 

EDWABD  PEACOCK. 
Wickentree  Housfe  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

*' 

LANGUAGE  AN^,  PHYSIOGNOMY  (10  S.  xii. 
65). — I  believe  tfitere  is  a  connexion  between 
anguage   and  physiognomy,   or,   to   put   it 
Tom  another  point  of  view,  either  certain 
ounds  insensibly  shape  the  organs  of  speech, 
r  else  certain  nations  possess  vocal  organs 
ifferent  in  some  degree  from  those  of  other 
'oik,  and  in  consequence  differ  also  in  their 
utterance.        ST.     SWITHIN      mentions      the 
Hebrew  nose  and  mouth.     It  is  true  that  the 
Semitic  alphabet  contains  a  series  of  con- 
onants  which  are  unknown  to   any  other 
anguage,   and  which   the  stranger  fails   to 
earn.     Similarly,  it  takes  a  negro  to  pro- 
nounce the  singular  consonants  kp  and  gb 
which  are  found  in  all  the  negro  languages 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  apparently 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.     I  have  heard 
-hese  sounds  from  natives.     They  resemble 
pw  and  bw,   e.g.,  Ekpetedo,   a  place-name, 
sounds  like  Epwetedo. 

The  Spanish  "  compromise "  between 
v  and  b  is  not  a  very  good  example,  as  this 
sound  is  common  among  the  Dutch,  who  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  "  Southern  languor." 
[t  is  also  used  by  the  Hungarians,  another 
'ar  from  languid  race,  whose  speech  I  once 
leard  described  (by  a  humorist)  as  "  drums 
and  damp  squibs."  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

ALVABY  OB  ALVEBY,  CHBISTIAN  NAME 
(10  S.  xii.  309,  397). — The  name  Avray  is 
probably  the  same  as  Auray,  which  is  the 
designation  of  a  small  seaport  not  far  from 
L' Orient,  France.  Here  in  1364  an  English 
division  of  the  Black  Prince's  forces  under 
John  Chandos  defeated  the  French  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  celebrated  French 
leader  Du  Guesclin  being  made  prisoner. 
Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name  may 
have  been  chosen  by  one  of  the  English 
warriors  present  to  give  to  a  child,  and  then 
have  remained  in  the  family,  the  form  first 
instanced  by  MB.  STAPLETON  dating  from 
1589.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
variants  Alvary  and  Alvery  seem  to  point 
to  the  original  name  having  become  confused 
with  the  Spanish  Alvarez  a  patronymic  of 
common  occurrence  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 
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Miss  CRAWFORD,  CANADIAN  POET  (10  S 
xii.  310,  353).— I  knew  this  writer  well 
Daughter  of  an  Irish  medical  man,  she  was 
brought  to  Canada  in  infancy.  Many  oj 
her  poems  passed  through,  my  hands  into 
The  Toronto  Globe.  In  Canada,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  writing  of  poetry  2or  a  living  is  no1 
to  be  recommended.  She  printed  a  book  oj 
poems  in  1884.  It  did  not  sell.  She  became 
desperately  poor,  and  died  in  want  soon 
afterward.  A  complete  Collection  of  her 
poems  was  printed  in  1905?  by  the  Methodist 
Book-Room,  Toronto.  AVERN  PARDOE. 

Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  LITERARY  DESCEND 
ANTS  :  '  THE  ADVENTURES  or  CAPT.  ROBERT 
BOYLE  '  (10  S.  xii.  7,  79).— Who  was  the 
author  of  '  The  Adventures  of  the  Hon 
Capt.  Robert  Boyle  :  which  is  mentioned  in 
Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  which  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  many 
narratives  suggested  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Defoe's  masterpiece  ?  "  We  had,n  says 
Lamb, 

"classics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to 
'  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome,'  that  passed 
current  amongst  us,—'  Peter  Wilkins,'  '  The  Adven- 
tures of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Robert  Boyle,'  'The 
Fortunate  Blue-Coat  Boy,'  and  the  like." 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Ireland,  more  years 
ago  now  than  I  care  to  remember,  '  Capt. 
Robert  Boyle  ?  was  still  read  by  boys  as 
eagerly  as  ever  it  had  been  by  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  schoolfellows.  The  edition  was  a 
cheap  one,  in  cloth  binding,  in  which  form 
it  lingered  long  on  stalls,  or  on  the  shelves 
of  second-hand  booksellers.  I  have  seen  no 
trace  of  it  in  any  shape  of  late  years.  The 
story,  if  early  impressions  do  not  deceive 
me,  was  told  with  some  spirit,  and  not  with- 
out an  ingredient  of  what  would  now  be 
termed  sensationalism. 

MORGAN  MCMAHON. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FLYING  MACHINES  (10  S.  xi.  145 ;  xii. 
170,  238,  272,  374). — The  following,  from 
The  Glasgow  Evening  Times  of  9  November, 
may  be  worth  putting  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.': 

"  While  the  public  mind  is  so  keenly  directed  to 
the  development  of  flying  machines,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  a  remarkable  experiment  in  aerial  flight 
which  was  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  favourites  of  King  James  IV. 
was  an  Italian,  noted  for  his  wit  and  humour,  and 
claiming  to  be  an  alchemist.  As  a  mark  of  the 
royal  favour  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Tungland.  The 
Abbot  promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little 
that  it  became  obvious  to  the  King  and  the  Court, 
says  Bishop  Leslie  in  his  '  History  of  Scotland,'  that 
his  main  purpose  was  to  '  milk  purses.'  Determined 
to  regain  favour,  the  Abbot  gave  out  that  on  a 


certain  day-he  would  fly  from  Stirling  Castle  and 
reach  France  before  the  Ambassadors,  then  about 
to  depart,  would  arrive  in  that  country.  The  sequel 
is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Leslie  as  translated  (in 
1596)  into  Scottish  by  Father  James  Dairy mple 
(Scottish  Text  Society's  edition). 

"'To  be  schort,  the  day  cumis;  to  baith  his 
schouders  he  couples  his  wings,  that  of  dyvers 
foulis  he  had  provydet,  fra  the  hicht  of  the  castel 
of  Sterling  as  he  wald  tak  Jornay,  he  makis  him  to 
flie  up  in  the  air  ;  bot  or  he  was  weil  begun,  his 
voyage  was  at  an  end,  for  this  deceiver  fel  doun 
with  sik  a  dade,  that  the  bystanders  wist  not, 
quhither  tha  sulde  mair  meine  (lament)  his  dolour 
or  merveil  of  his  dafrie  (folly).  Al  rinis  to  visit 
him,  tha  ask  the  Abbot  with  his  wings  haw  he  did. 
He  answers  that  his  thich  bane  is  brokne  and  he 
hopet  never  to  gang  agane  ;  al  war  lyk  to  cleive  of 
lauchter,  that  quha  lyk  another  Icarus  wald  now 
flie  to  hevin,  rychtnow  lyk  another  Simon  Magus 
mycht  nott  sett  his  fute  to  the  Erde.  This  notable 
Abbot  seing  himselfe  in  sik  derisioun,  to  purge  his 
crime,  and  mak  al  cleine,  the  wyte  (blame)  he  lays 
on  the  wings,  that  tha  war  not  utterlie  egle 
fetheris  bot  sum  cok  and  capourie  fetheris,  sais  he, 
war  amang  thame,  nocht  convenient  to  that  use.' 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Abbot  of  Tungland's 
adventure  became  'a  sport  to  lauch  at  in  mirrines 
throuch  al  Scotland.' " 

G. 

Glasgow. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188, 
251,  318,  377).— Since  Gertrude,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck,  appears 
to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  seems  most  probable  that  she 
was  the  lady  referred  to  in  the  unpublished 
diary  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  on 
pp.  73-74  of  *  Collections  and  Recollections.* 
It  is  possible  that  the  Mrs.  and  Miss  Vanneck 
of  this  diary  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  Oracle  of  Wednesday,  11  April,  1792, 
contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Miss  Vanneck  no  longer  calls  herself  by  the 
childish  appellation  of  Miss,  but  Mrs.,  thus  con- 
ferring on  herself  a  title  which  might  long  since 
have  been  really  held." 

In  the  '  Castle  Howard  MSS.,?  however, 
George  Selwyn  mentions  a  "  Mrs.  Vanheck, 
who  has  a  most  beautiful  place  at  Roe- 
hampton n  (12  Aug.,  1790).  This  may 
have  been  the  wife  of  Joshua  Vanneck, 
afterwards  third  baronet,  who,  as  F.  DE  H.  L. 
points  out,  was  the  only  Mrs.  Vanneck 
(in  this  particular  family)  living  in  1788. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY, 

CROMWELL  AND  THE  117TH  PSALM  (10  S- 
x.  268,  436). — Carlyle  in  concluding  his 
account  of  Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar 
quotes  Hodgson's  statement  that  "  the  Lord 
General  made  a  halt  and  sang  the  Hundred 
and  Seventeenth  Psalm, "j  and  then  makes 
he  comment :  "  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
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Psalm  at  the  foot  of  the  Doon  Hill  ;  there 
we  uplift  it  to  the  tune  of  Bangor,  or  some 
still  higher  score,  and  roll  it  strong  and  great 
against  the  sky  n  (Cromwell's  '  Letters  and 
Speeches/  ii.  pt.  6,  quoted  by  Dean  Church 
in  his  third  notice  of  the  book  in  The  Guardian 
25  Feb.,  1846 ;  reprinted  in  '  Occasional 
Papers  J  (1897),  i.  40. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  one  has  pointed  out 
the  resemblance  to  Tennyson's 

roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies 

('In  Memoriam,'  Ivi.). 

Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were  friends  in  1840, 
and  we  may  therefore  feel  certain  that  the 
coincidence  in  expression  is  not  accidental. 
Is  it  possible  to  decide  its  paternity  with  any 
show  of  reason  ?  T.  NICKLIN. 

Rossall  School. 

CHARLES,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS  :  "  LES 
DEUX  S  n  (10  S.  xii.  348). — Under  Visconti, 
Valentine  (died  1408),  widow  of  Louis  I., 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser  says 
('  Historic  Devices,*  &c.)  : — 

"Valentine  took  for  device  the  watering-pot 
(chantepleure)  between  two  letters  S,  initials  of 
Soucy  et  Soupir,  with  the  motto, 

Rien  ne  m'est  plus, 

Plus  ne  m'est  rien. 

These  two  melancholy  lines  were  repeated  in  every 
part  of  the  rooms  of  the  duchess,  the  walls  of  whicn 
were  hung  with  black  drapery  seme'e  of  white  tears. 
After  a  year  of  sorrow,  Valentine  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight." 

It  is  evident  that  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
accepted  his  mother's  device. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

LONDON  PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  :  THEIR 
COST  (10  S.  xii.  347). — In  1862  a  return  was 
made 

"of  the  public  statues  or  public  monuments  in 
London,  belonging  to  the  nation,  exclusive  of  those 
in  palaces  other  than  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  or  cathedrals,  and  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  specifying  the  date  of  erection,  the  names 
of  the  artists,  if  known,  and  from  what  funds 
purchased  or  erected." 

The  list  was  published  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News  of  10  July,  1862. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  AND  OTFORD  (10  S. 
xii.  248,  310). — MR.  BADDELEY?S  interesting 
reply  to  my  inquiry  satisfactorily  disposes 
of  my  suggestion  that  the  "  cock-and-hen 
business "  as  practised  here  might  have 
descended  directly  from  the  cult  of  -<Escu- 
lapius.  I  was  hoping  that  this  phase  of  the 
cult  would  have  been  found  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  connexion  with  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  thus  a  direct  link  with  pagan  practices. 


In  reply  to  MR.  WAINWRIGHT'S  inquiry 
as  to  the  source  of  the  story  about  the 
wonderworking  figure  (ante,  p.  313)r 
Lambarde  is  the  oldest  authority  that  I  cart 
trace,  and  his  account  is  sufficiently  circum- 
stantial to  make  one  believe  that  it  wa& 
based  upon  some  written  record.  I  have 
not,  however,  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  any 
official  papers  on  the  point. 

C.  HESKETH. 
Otford,  Kent. 

JACOB  COLE  (10  S.  xii.  129,  218,  251).— 
Jacob  Cole  was  a  hatter  at  23,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster,  1837-60,  and  at  8,  Bridge 
Street,  1860-65.  The  firm  was  styled  Cole 
&  Son  from  1849.  FREDERIC  BOASE. 

~"  HOTH  "  —  HEATH  (10  S.  xii.  284,  351). — 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  PROF.  SKEAT  for  his- 
most  instructive  reply.  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  '  E.D.D.'  The 
statement  that  hoath  only  occurs  in  place- 
names  must,  I  think,  be  modified  in  face  of 
Lambarde' s  mention  of  the  "  Parke  and 
Ho  the  of  Langley."  W.  F.  PRIDE  AUX. 

HEREDITARY  HERB  -  STREWER  TO  THE 
ROYAL  FAMILY  (10  S.  xii.  289,  354). — In  the 
'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  II. 
1660-1,'  p.  31,  there  is  a  note  of  the  petition 
of  Bridget  Rumney 

"for  restoration  to  the  office  of  providing  Flowers 
and  Sweet  Herbs  for  the  Court,  granted  by  the  late 
King  to  herself  and  her  late  mother,  who  with  her 
own  two  sons  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
Annexing  Certificate  by  Peter  Newton,  that  the 
petitioner  was  sworn  in  to  the  place  of  garnisher 
and  trimmer  of  the  chapel,  presence,  and  privy 
lodgings,  in  the  room  of  her  mother,  Eliz.  Burgess. 
Sept.  11,  1647." 

G.  THORN-DRURY. 

FIRST  ELEPHANT  EXHIBITED  (10  S.  xi, 
467  ;  xii.  197,  257,  317). — I  should  have 
added  at  the  last  reference  that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  is  said  to  have  employed  elephants 
during  his  conquest  of  Britain  in  A.D.  43. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

"  UNE  CATALOGUE  RAISONNEE  "-  (10  S- 
xii.  348). — At  any  rate  Brachet's  '  Ety- 
mological French  Dictionary,*  Clarendon 
Press,  1882,  gives  "catalogue"  as  feminine, 
without  further  remark  as  to  the  gender. 

H,  P.  L. 

ROBERT  TOKER  OR  TUCKER  OF  EXETER 
(10  S.  xii.  268). — The  will  of  Robert  Toker 
of  Exeter,  gent.,  proved  P.C.C.  1546 
(31  Alen),  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  P,  LUCAS.. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Charles  Dickens  and  his  Friends.  By  W.  Teign- 
mouth  Shore.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 

THIS  book,  though  it  may  entertain  and  instruct 
the  ordinary  reader,  contains  hardly  anything  of 
novelty  for  the  expert  in  Dickens  and  his  period. 
It  consists  mainly  of  sketches  of  his  various  friends 
and  associates,  which  depend  for  their  matter  on 
familiar  sources,  and  are  more  concerned  with  such 
features  as  dress  and  deportment  than  with  cha- 
racter. Many  of  the  stories  given  have  served  the 
turn  of  the  compiler  so  often  that  we  know  them 
by  heart.  The  author  shows  signs  of  being  a  com- 
petent critic,  but  he  seldom  indulges  his  gifts  in 
that  direction.  He  warns  "critical  readers  "that 
"he  has  made  no  pretence  of  completeness,"  and 
says  elsewhere  that  it  "has  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  deal  critically  or  otherwise 
with  Dickens  as  a  man  of  letters."  We  doubt, 
indeed,  if  any  clear  view  of  Dickens  emerges  from 
these  loosely  connected  pages — a  "  rambling  record," 
as  the  author  says.  On  the  matter  of  the  "  Read- 
ings," all  important  as  shortening  Dickens's  life,  we 
get  no  sufficient  discussion,  and  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  '  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft.' 

Regarding  Maclise  Mr.  Shore  writes  :  "  Indeed, 
they  were  fine  young  fellows  all  in  those  days,  and 
dandies  most  of  them,  all  honour  to  them."  We 
notice  that  the  full,  sentimental  view  of  Little  Nell 
and  Paul  Dombey  receives  some  modification,  though 
in  other  respects  Mr.  Shore  takes  the  standpoint  of 
a  kindly  and  easygoing  Pickwickian.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  study  of  Diekens's  letters  commended. 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  his  story,  though  we 
do  not  rate  them  so  high  as  our  author. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  by  no  means 
so  familiar  to  us  as  the  greater  part  of  the  text. 
The  facsimile  of  one  of  Dickens's  last  letters  (to 
Charles  Kent),  reproduced  opposite  p.  310,  is,  we 
may  add,  available  at  the  British  Museum,  where 
we  bought  it  some  years  since.  So  little  is  known 
of  these  facsimiles  that  a  daily  paper  with  literary 
pretensions  "boomed"  in  1900  one  of  them  as  a 
new  and  original  letter  of  Charles  Dickens.  The 
facsimile  itself  was  badly  misprinted,  and  the 
recipient's  name  muddled,  though  both  had  been 
known  for  years  to  Dickensians.  The  Scotch  papers 
slavishly  followed  the  London  pioneer  in  this  "dis- 
covery," but  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
cumber  our  pages  with  a  refutation  in  print  of  the 
suggestions  and  queries  founded  on  this  second 
removal  from  the  truth. 

Masters  of  Literature. — Fielding.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury,  D.Litt.—  Scott.  Edited  by  Arthur  J. 
Grant.  ( Bell  &  Sons.) 

THE  aim  of  this  series  of  "  Masters  of  Literature" 
is  to  give  "  in  handy  volumes  the  finest  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  authors.  Each 
volume  is  edited  by  a  well-known  scholar,  and 
contains  representative  selections  connected  by 
editorial  comments."  Each  book,  in  fact,  repre- 
sents at  best  a  great  author  "  boiled  down "  into 
the  essence  of  his  work.  This  is  not  a  principle  we 
can  approve  of,  btat  we  suppose  that  the  books  are 
meant  for  purposes  of  "  cramming." 


Prof.  Saintsbury  writes  with  his  usual  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  his  critical  remarks  are  of  great 
interest.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  his  extracts 
as  sufficient  to  give  a  proper  knowledge  of 
Fielding. 

Still  less  can  this  be  said  of  Prof.  Grant's  volume. 
The  extracts  from  Scott's  novels  are  absurdly 
inadequate.  We  find  two  passages  from  'Waver- 
ley,'  and  two  each  from  'The  Antiquary,'  'Rob 
Roy,'  'St.  Ronan's  Well,'  and  ' Redgauntlet,'  with 
one  from  '  Guy  Mannering,'  '  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian '  (said  to  be  the  best  of  the  novels  by  the 
Professor),  'The  Bride  of  Lammermpor,'  'A  Legend 
of  Montrose,'  '  Ivanhoe,'  '  The  Talisman,'  '  Wood- 
stock,' and  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  Further, 
we  find  a  passage  on  the  Novels  from  the  intro- 
duction to  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ' ;  arid  among 
'Poems,'  'Proud  Maisie,'  'Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu,' 
Elegy  on  Pitt  and  Fox  from  '  Marmion,'  and 
' The  Fiery  Cross '  from  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
If  this  is  an  adequate  selection  from  Scott's  workT 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  we  have  been  greatly 
deceived  as  to  his  powers  for  many  years. 

Prof.  Grant  writes  an  Introduction  which  is 
sensible,  though  too  much  time  is  spent  on  travers- 
ing Carlyle's  ill-tempered  judgment.  What,  how- 
ever, we  miss  is  the  recognition  of  Scott's  lyrical 
gift.  In  his  note  to  'Proud  Maisie'  the  critic 
describes  it  as  "  a  success  of  a  kind  that  Scott  has 
rarely  attained  :  for  he  usually  likes  a  large  canvas 
and  no  restrictions."  This  seems  to  us  a  strange 
saying,  for  we  think  '  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics '  is  perfectly  just  in  including  thirteen 
lyrics  of  Scott's. 
Association  for  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  Ireland  : 

Journal  for  the  Year  1908.     Vol.  VII.   Nos.  1  and 

2  of  Part  II.  (Dublin,  the  Association.) 
LAST  year  was  the  twenty-first  of  the  Association, 
and  it  has  now  fairly  established  itself  by  doing 
valuable  record  work  in  a  scholarly  style.  At  10  S. 
x.360  we  expressed  our  warm  commendation  of  the 
excellent  and  interesting  results  of  the  energy  of  the 
editor  and  his  supporters.  The  present  substantial 
volume  shows  the  wide  interest  of  the  records 
which  have  now  reached  the  permanency  of  print, 
for  they  are  more  likely  to  be  preserved  in  this  form 
than  in  positions  open  to  the  chances  of  the  weather 
and  the  casual  hand  of  the  innovator. 

A  glance  through  the  pages  of  records  will  show 
noteworthy  things  alike  in  the  texts  and  the  com- 
ments on  them.  Ballyoughtera  Churchyard  "  is  in 
the  most  deplorably  derelict  condition,  many  of  the 
graves  being  furthermore  so  much  burrowed  by 
rabbits  or  other  animals  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to- 
walk  through  it."  There  are  other  accounts  of 
churchyards  equally  shocking. 

A  monument  in  'Templerobin  Churchyard,  near 
Queen stown,  shows  that  O'Healy  is  a  correct  form, 
though  apparently  some  of  theHealys  have  regarded! 
its  insertion  "as  next  to  an  insult."  There  are 
several  interesting  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
scholars  from  Trinity  College  Chapel.  In  some  of 
these  obvious  emendations  suggest  themselves,  but 
perhaps  the  sculptor  himself  has  gone  wrong,  e.g., 
in  putting  "  Fantorem"  for  Fautorem  (p.  330,  Prof. 
George  Hall).  In  Tralee  Abbey  there  are  monu- 
ments to  the  Geraldines  and  Earls  of  Desmond,  and 
a  curious  photograph  which  concerns  them  is 
reproduced  by  the  Cork  Herald  of  Arms  from  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  records  of  this  parish 
include  an  old  MS.  volume  of  early  date  known  as. 
the  'Denny  Family  Diary.' 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.  —NOVEMBER. 

MESSRS.  S.  DRAYTON  &  SONS  of  Exeter  send 
two  lists,  209  and  210.  The  former  contains  'Art 
Sales  of  1902,'  by  Slater,  18-9.  Under  Australia  is 
*  Australia  Illustrated,' 3  vols.,  4to,  II.  5s.  Under 
London  are  Bradley's  '  Westminster  Abbey,'  10s.  Qd., 
and  Chamberlain's  'Survey,'  1769,  II.  Is.  Several 
first  editions  of  Scott  may  be  had  for  a  few  shillings. 

Catalogue  210  is  devoted  to  Theology.  We  find 
Aquinas's  'SummaTheologica,'  5  vols.,  half- vellum, 
1887,  II.  4*.  Ellicott's  '  Old  Testament  Commentary,' 
8  vols.,  full  calf  extra,  1882,  '31.  3s.;  "Library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology,"  88  vols.,  Oxford,  1841-67, 
21  10s. ;  *  The  Old  Testament,'  illustrated  by  Tissot, 
11.  16s.  ;  and  '  The  Life  of  Our  Lord,'  illustrated  by 
the  same  artist,  11. 16s.  The  last  two  works  published 
at  61.  6s.  each. 

From  Mr.  Ellis  we  have  Catalogue  126,  containing 
rare  and  interesting  books  on  the  topography, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  the  British  Isles.  A 
copy  in  contemporary  calf  of  Brayley  and  Britton, 
18  vols.  bound  in  25,  with  more  than  700  engravings, 
is  61.  6s.  ;  a  collection  of  49  rare  chapbooks,  1796- 
1822,  in  1  vol.,  12mo,  11.  Is.  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Dray  ton's  '  Polyolbion,'  old 
panelled  calf  gilt,  211.  There  is  a  copy  in  perfect 
condition  of  Fabyan's  'Chronicle,'  2  vols.  in  1, 
folio,  black-letter,  15,33,  281. 10s.  Other  black-letter 
"books,  including  Halle's  '  Union  of  Lancastre  and 
Yorke,'  folio,  1550,  101.  10s. ;  Harding's  '  Chronicle,' 
first  edition,  1543,  morocco  extra  by  Riviere,  30/.  ; 
and  Lhuyd's  '  Historic  of  Cambria,4  1584,  101.  10s. 
This  is  the  first  and  best  edition  of  Lhuyd's  '  His- 
toric,' which  was  the  first  work  to  attribute  the 
original  discovery  of  America  to  Madoc  ap  Owen 
Gwyneth  and  his  companions  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The' account  given  in  this  volumehas  been  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  controversies  on  the  question. 
Among  other  interesting  items  relating  to  Wales  is 
a  collection  of  five  extremely  rare  tracts  bound  in 
2  vols.,  1643-60, 161. 16s.  These  include  '  The  Welch- 
men's  Lament  for  the  Losse  of  her  great  Town  and 


Ohone,  Ohone.'  Among  miscellaneous  books  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  binding.  There  are  first 
editions  of  Byron.  Cowper's  own  copy  of  Gray's 
Poems  has  his  signature  on  the  title-page,  notes 
throughout  the  volume,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  "  Finished 
Novr.  20,  1798— aft.  supper,"  251.  Under  Milton  is 
the  first  edition  of  '  Areopagitica,'  1644,  30/.  Under 
Carpets  is  Von  Scala's  '  Ancient  Oriental  Carpets,' 
atlas  folio,  26  coloured  plates,  1908,  201.  The  first 
edition  of  'Humphry  Clinker,'  3  vols.,  12mo,  is 
SI.  8s; 

Mr.  A.  D.  Woodhouse  of  Birmingham  has  issued 
A  Special  Catalogue  (75)  of  Theology.  We  note 
Alford's  'Greek  Testament,'  4  vols,  15s.;  Augustin's 
WTorks,  edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  15  vols.,  I/.  17s.  6d.; 
*  Chrysostomi  Opera  Omnia,'  13  vols.,  folio,  vellum, 
Paris,  1718,  31.  17-9.  6d. ;  The  Homiletic  Review, 
31  vols.,  31.  5s. :  and  "  Library  of  the  Fathers," 
50  vols.  in  46,  61.  10s.  There  are  lists  under  Dean 
Vaughan,  Trench,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Baring-Gould, 
and  Spurgeon.  Under  Pusey  is  the  second  edition 
of  his  '  Advice  for  those  who  exercise  the  Ministry 
of  Reconciliation  through  Confession  and  Absolu- 
tion,' 1878,  II.  2*.  6d.  There  are  a  few  general 
books.  We  note  "The  World's  Great  Classics," 
30  vols.,  4£.  10s. ;  Sir  William  Hamilton's  '  Lectures 


on  Metaphysics,'  4  vols.,  7s.  6d.  ;  Halliwell's 
'  Archaic  arid  Provincial  Words,'  2  vols.,  7s.  6d. ; 
Hook's  'Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'  11  vols.,  8vo, 
cloth,  1882,  11.  15s. ;  Landseer's  Works,  200  wood- 
cuts, folio,  half-calf,  12s.  6d.;  Myer's  'Oldest Books 
of  the  World,'  27  plates,  1900,  new,  15s.;  and 
Foster's  'Feudal  Heraldry,'  1902,  royal  4to,  new, 
12s,  6d.  (published  at  3Z.  3s.  net). 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 

PROF.  W,  R.  MORFILL.  —  The  death  of  Prof. 
Morfill,  an  old  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  creates  a 
blank  which  can  never  be  filled.  The  list  of  his 
works,  including  grammars  of  most  of  the  Slavonic 
languages,  would  occupy  considerable  space. 
Scarcely  a  month  ago  he  received  the  distinction 
of  Phil.  Doc.  from  the  Bohemian  University  of 
Prague,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Academy.  From  a  fairly  wide 
acquaintance  with  representatives  of  the  Slav 
peoples  and  some  knowledge  of  the  countries,  I  can 
testify  to  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  Prof. 
Merrill's  name  was  held  among  them.  The  sense  of 
personal  loss  is  very  keen,  and  I  owe  much  to  his 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  exploring  an  un- 
familiar field.  Other  pens  would  do  ampler  justice 
to  Prof.  Morfill's  unique  position  and  influence  at 
Oxford.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCH  ANT. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerv 
Lane,  E.C. 

GREGORY  GRUSELIER  ("Black  Strap":  "Heavy 
Wet"). — See  Farmer  and  Henley's  'Dictionary  of 
Slang,'  one- volume  ed.  (Routledge). 


OOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 

supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.  Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  'most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.  Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.   PUTNAM'^  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS. 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  pent  on  application. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD- 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd..  Publishers  and  Printers. 

50.  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5a.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plaiu. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
•hould  be  retained. 


TO      BOOKSELLERS. 

FRANCIS   &   CO.  are  prepared   to  give  LOW 
ESTIMATES  for  HIGH-CLASS  CATALOGUE  and  GENERAL 
PRINTING,  and  invite  inquiries  for  Prices  and  Specimens. 

The  ATHEN/EUM  PRESS, 
13,  Bream's  Building,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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GREAT  SALE  OF 

PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDERS. 

All  Books  New  as  published,  but  at 
GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 

Unique  opportunity  to  obtain  Books  for  Presenta- 
tion, <kc.,  at 

BARGAIN   PRICE5. 

Catalogues  post  free. 

H.    J.     GLAISHER, 

55-57,  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FBEE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


FRAN  CIS      EDWARD  S, 

BOOKSELLEK, 
75,       HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


Old    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
'Books,  &c. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


P.  M.  BARNARD,  M.A., 

10,   Dudley  Road,    TUNBRIDGE  WELLS, 

AND 
85,  Bridge  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

BOOKS    SOUGHT   FOR    AND    REPORTED    FREE 
OF    CHARGE. 

All  desiderata   are  carefully  placed  on  record  if 

I  am  unable  to  supply  at  once.    The  same  pains 

is  taken  over  finding  Books   of  small  value  as 

over  important  "Works. 

CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUES  ISSUED  AT  FREQUENT  INTERVALS. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

*»*  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


EARLY   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

A  Special  Catalogue  of  Books  by  our  Older  Writers,  com- 
prising some  of  the  rarest!  Books  in  the  English  Language, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  Bookbuyers. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 

in  all  branches  of  English  Literature — notably  Poetry 
Shakespeariana,  and  the  Drama. 


CATALOGUES    ISSUED    MONTHLY. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIB. 


BERTRAM    DOBELL, 

77  &  54,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 
LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 

ORIENTAL    LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  - 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NOVEMBER  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 
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SWAN  SOOTTENSCHEESr  &  CO.,  LTD. 


BEADY  SHORTLY. 

Very  important  Work  by  Dr.  ALBERT  CHURCHWARD, 

M.D.  M.R.C.P.    M.R.C.S.    F.G.S,  &c..  Author   of    'The 

Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Freemasonry,'  &c. 

THE   SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS 
OF  PRIMORDIAL  MAN. 

Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Evolution  of  Religious  Doc- 
trines from  the  Eschatology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  25*.  net. 


SOLUTION     OF     THE 
UNIVERSE'S  RIDDLE. 

Crown  8vo,  paper  boards, 


By  JACQUES    COHEN. 
Is.  net. 


KANT'S    PHILOSOPHY    AS 
RECTIFIED  BY  SCHOPENHAUER 

By  M.  KELLY.    M.A.    M.D.,    late   Major   R.A.M.C. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  NATIONS. 

By  W.  ROSE  SMITH.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Illustrated.     Crown   8vo, 


NATURE. 

By    J.    H.    CRA.WFOED. 

cloth,  5s. 

"  He  is  no  mere  word -painter,  but  a  thoughtful  student 
of  the  face  of  the  earth,  always  anxious  to  put  a  right 
meaning  upon  her  expression.  The  papers  have  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manner." — Scotsman. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

BUSHMAN    FOLK-LORE. 

By  Miss  L.  C.  LLOYD.    Edited  by  Dr.   G.   M'CALL 
THBAL.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo. 


STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 


Vol.  II.    By  E.  (J.  HARDY,  MA.  D.Litt. 
cloth,  6*. 


Crown  8vo. 


HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  beg  to  announce  that 
Dr.  THEAL  is  now  arranging  and  largely  rewriting  his 
monumental  work.  The  final  form  in  which  it  will  appear 
will  be  in  Eight  Volumes,  as  under,  at  7s.  6tf.  per  Volume. 

PART  I. 

HISTORY  AND  ETHNOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

VOL.      I.    THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  AFRICA. 

[Now  ready. 
VOL.    II.    FORMATION   OF   CAPE  COLONY  BY  THE 

DUTCH.  [Now  ready. 

VOL.  III.    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DUTCH,  PORTUGUESE, 

HOTTENTOTS,  AND  BANTU.       [Shortly. 

PART  II.    (Beady.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  SINCE  1795, 


VOL.  I.  1795-1828. 
VOL.  II.  1828-1847. 
VOL.  III.  1846-1860. 


VOL.  IV.  18541872. 
VOL.  V.  1872-1894. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES  OF 
SPARTA  AND  ROME. 

By  Dr.  G.  GILBERT.  Translated  by  E.  J.  RROOKSr 
M.A.  and  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  E.  SANDYS,  D.Litt.,  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6of. 

ST.    GEORGE. 

Champion  of  Christendom  and  Patron  Saint  of  England. 
By  Mrs.  E.  O.  GORDON,  Author  of  'Life  of  Dean 
Buckland.'  With  Full-Page  Illustrations  and  a  Binding. 
Design  copied  from  a  Sixteenth  -  Century  Volume. 
Royal  8vo,  21s.  net. 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

The  Method  of  Calculating  Equitable  Rates  and 
Charges  for  Merchandise  carried  on  Railways.  By  the- 
late  JOSEPH  HORROCKS.  Demy  8vo,  21s  net. 


SONNENSCHEIN'S    QUOTATION    SERIES. 


Messrs.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  A  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  issuing  the  above  in  crown  8vo  form  at  3s.  6d, 
net,  in  addition  to  the  present  style  in  demy  8vo  at  7s.  6d.  The  First  Volumes  of  the  New  Issue,  DICTIONARY 
OF  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS,  DICTIONARY  OF  HISTORICAL  ALLUSIONS,  DICTIONARY 
OF  INDIAN  BIOGRAPHY,  DICTIONARY  OF  ITALIAN  QUOTATIONS,  DICTIONARY  OF 
BATTLES,  and  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN"  QUOTATIONS,  are  now  ready;  others  will  follow  at  short 
intervals. 

SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,   LTD.,   25,   High  Street,   Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCI8,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings-,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  November  20,  1909. 
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LTTEBAEY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC, 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."— CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 

PRICE  FOURPENCE. 

Registered  as  a  Newspaper.  Entered  at 
the  N.Y.P.O.  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  8d.  post  free. 

MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  BIOGRAPHY  AMD  HISTORY. 

GIOVANNI     BOCCACCIO. 

A  Biographical  Study  by  EDWARD  HUTTON,  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vp,  16s  net. 

"  Mr.  Edward  Button  has  written  by  far  the  best  book  in  our  language  upon  a  theme  as  attractive  in  itself  as  any  in 
literary  history.  It  is  a  delightful  volume.  It  is  quick  and  it  is  balanced.  It  is  learned  and  it  is  sympathetic.  It  throws 
a  full  light  upon  a  changeable  and  parodoxical  personality  much  misunderstood.  Mr.  Hutton's  study,  in  a  word,  more 
than  fulfils  all  the  hopes  raised  by  his  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  his  well-known  and  masterly  introduction  to  the 

edition  of  Boccaccio  in  the  Tudor  Translation  Series Mr.  Hutton's  book  is  unapproachable  in  our  language  .  ..For 

English  readers  the  biography  is  one  of  those  reconstructions  which  are  in  themselves  a  revelation."— Observer. 

WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY. 

A  Biography  by  LEWIS  MELVILLE,  with  2  Photogravures  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Melville  is  certainly  an  enthusiast,  and  his  zeal  has  made  him  seek  Thackerayana  in  all  possible  places.  .  .  .  His 
record  of  the  novelist's  life  will  be  found  at  once  interesting  and  useful.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been 
done  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  '  Bibliograyhy '  gives  particulars  of  close  upon  thirteen  hundred  items." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

MARIA   EDGEWORTH   AND    HER   CIRCLE. 

In  the  Days  of  Bonaparte  and  Bourbon.     By  CONSTANCE  HILL. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  ELLEN  G.  HILL  and  Reproduction  of  Contemporary  Portraits,  &c.    Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 
FIRST  REVIEW.— "A  new  book  by  Miss  Constance  Hill  is  a  sheer  delight;  no  one  has  a  prettier  touch  in  the 
re-creation  of  a  forgotten  period."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE   LIFE    OF  JOAN    OF   ARC. 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.     A  Translation  by  WINIFRED  STEPHENS. 

With  2  Photogravure  Portraits,  6  Black-and- White  Illustrations,  and  a  Plan.    2  vols.  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 
"  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  spirit  in  which  M.  France  has  dealt  with  his  subject. . .  .He  has  at  least  earned  the 
gratitude  of  historians  by  marshalling  all  the  authorities  upon  every  aspect  and  incident,  authentic  or  alleged,  in  her 
brief  career.    No  previous  account  of  the  trial,  sentence,  and  death  can  be  compared  with  that  in  Vol.  II.  for  pathos  and 
dignified  restiaint.    Miss  Stephens  is  a  conscientious  translator." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE    YEW    TREE. 

IT  would  be  purposeless  to  inquire  how 
long  the  yew  tree  will  live.  That  it  is  the 
most  long-lived  tree  which  nourishes  in 
Northern  Europe  seems  certain,  though, 
if  a  discussion  were  ventured  upon  as  to  the 
relative  years  of  life  awarded  to  the  yew 
.and  the  oak,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  would 
have  not  a  little  to  say  on  behalf  of  their 
favourite.  There  is  no  evidence  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  oldest  of  existing  yews 
were  living  in  the  Roman  time,  but  it 
•does  not  seem  improbable  that  there  may 
be  some  which,  as  young  trees,  were  growing 
around  heathen  places  of  mystic  ceremonial 
and  in  the  resting-places  of  the  dead  ere 
•Christianity  reached  our  shores. 

That  there  are  yews  as  old  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  our  island  seems  al- 
most certain.  Dr.  Rock  took  great  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  in  his  '  Church  of  our  Fathers  * 
<lst  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  he  gave  a  long  and 
valuable  note  on  the  subject.  He  directed 
•attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tree  in  the 


churchyard  of  Aldworth  in  Berkshire  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  in  England. 
Evelyn  left  exact  measurements  of  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  yews  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  I  believe  he  recorded 
the  dates  when  they  were  made.  At  the 
time  that  Candolle  visited  this  country 
he  measured  these  trees  once  more,  and, 
comparing  his  measurements  with  those  of 
Evelyn,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
country  the  diameter  of  the  yew  increases 
at  the  rate  of  one  line  a  year.  In  the 
summer  of  1841  Dr.  Rock  visited  the  Aid- 
worth  yew,  and  he  found  it  to  have  increased 
half  a  yard  in  girth  since  1760,  when  its 
measurement  was  given  in  the  '  Beauties 
of  England.'  Dr.  Rock  pointed  out  that  if  it 
grew  with  regularity  it  must  have  been 
planted  in  A.D.  460.  As  we  know  from 
Bede's  '  Ecclesiastical  History '  that  after 
St.  Augustine  came  to  England  it  was  the 
custom  to  appropriate  the  religious  build- 
ings of  the  pagans  to  Christian  uses,  we  may 
be  sure  that  their  burial-grounds  wrere  taken 
over  also.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  un- 
doubtedly heathen  graves  have  been  found 
in  churchyards,  though  I  cannot  at  the 
present  time  mention  a  confirmatory  in- 
stance. When  yews  were  found  growing 
in  pagan  burial-places,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  they  would  be  destroyed  or  in  any 
way  injured.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  trees  would  be  carefully  protected. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  later  times 
yews  were  regarded  as  symbolic  of  happiness, 
we  may  well  believe  that  our  Christian  fore- 
fathers entertained  devotion  to  these  stately 
ornaments  of  their  burial-places,  and  pro- 
tected these  living  objects  which  filled  the 
minds  of  so  many  with  thoughts  of  a  blissful 
future. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  folk-lore  of  Scotland  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  thus  describes 
the  fiery  cross  by  which  the  clansmen  were 
gathered  for  battle  : — 

A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 

A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due 

The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 

'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  Canto  III.  st.  viii. 
Had  Scott  not  known  that  it  was  a  mystic 
tree  and  that  its  branches  were  used  for  what 
was  regarded  as  a  summons  for  men  to  do 
their  duty  to  those  of  their  clan,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  would  have  introduced 
it  into  his  verse.  Whether  there  is  any 
earlier  testimony  than  his  own  that  the  fiery 
cross  was  made  of  yew  I  do  not  know  ;  if 
there  be,  it  would  be  well  that  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  it. 
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When  certain  inmates  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  separated  themselves  from  the  parent 
house  that  they  might  lead  more  ascetic 
lives,  Thurstan  the  Archbishop  gave  them 
a  wild  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Skell  in 
which  to  build  their  new  home.  During  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  or  about  1132,  they 
retired  to  this  wild  and  then  uninhabited 
spot,  where  they  chose  a  'gigantic  elm  for 
their  first  home.  They  must  have  fenced  it 
in  and  covered  it  with  thatch  to  protect 
themselves,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  blasts 
of  winter.  There  were  then  (as  there  are 
now)  yew  trees  growing  near  the  river. 
These  are  said  to  have  also  been  turned 
into  temporary  homes  for  some  of  the 
wanderers. 

'  The  History  of  Forest  Trees,'  by  the  late 
P.  J.  Selby  (1842),  contains  an  account  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  yew  trees  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland  (pp.  374-80). 
After  reading  this  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  good  work  would  be  accomplished  if  a 
catalogue,  with  descriptions  and  measure- 
ments, were  made  of  all  the  yews  in  the 
British  Islands  which  are  more  than  a  century 
old.  Such  a  work  would  no  doubt  be  an 
arduous  undertaking,  but  much  valuable 
information,  of  great  service  alike  to  the 
botanist  and  the  antiquary,  would  be 
acquired.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  the  above 
article  from  the  still-active  pen  of,  probably,  the 
oldest  living  contributor  to  'N.  &  Q.'  (see  post, 
'"Notes  and  Queries"  Commemoration,'  p.  433). 
MR.  PEACOCK'S  first  communication  appeared  on 
p.  104  of  the  second  volume  of  'N.  &  Q.'  (13  July, 
1850)  ;  and  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  join  with 
us  in  expressing  the  hope  that  MR.  PEACOCK  may 
long  continue  to  give  '  N.  £  Q.'  the  benefit  of  his 
accumulated  experience  and  wide  reading. 

'  N.  &  Q.'  contains  much  on  the  age  of  yews ;  see, 
e.a.,8  S.  x.  431  ;  xi.  276,  334,  433  ;  9  S.  ii.  53  ;  vi.  29, 
154,  218,  278,  377.  Mr.  W.  Baltimore  devotes  53 
pages  to  the  yew  in  his  recent  work,  '  Holly,  Yew, 
and  Box'  (John  Lane).  A  more  important  work  on 
the  yew  is  mentioned  post,  p.  436,  under  '  The  Yew 
in  Poetry.'] 


MILITARY    MUSTERS:     PARISH 
ARMOUR. 

SIRHAMOND  L'ESTRANGE  of  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk,  who  wrote  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  '  A  Treatise  touching  the  Imposition 
of  Arms'  (Harl.  MS.  168,  p.  61),  divides 
them  into  two  classes  :  "  Private  Arms, 
which  are  such  as  are  found  and  main- 
tained by  particular  persons  for  their  general 
estates,  and  Common,  such  as  are  taxed 
upon  towns,  and  therefore  called  Town 
Arms." 


The  latter,  he  avers,  were  never  mentioned 
or  appointed  in  any  law  or  statute  before 
J  that  of  4-5  Philip  and  Mary,  and  he  holds 
it  to  be  a  great  wrong  and  grievance  that 
persons  of  estate  should  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  under  both  headings ;  indeed, 
he  says  "  it  hath  been  a  long  time  often 
controverted,  and  as  often  almost  diversely 
resolved,  whether  Town  Arms  ought  to  be 
assessed  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  or  OIL 
those  only  who  find  not  Private  Arms." 

Both  kinds  are  explicitly  alluded  to  in  the- 
heading  of  an  Elizabethan  State  Paper 
(vol.  Ixx.  No.  7)  which  I  may  cite  as  typical.. 
It  runs  : — 

"  The  Certificate  and  Answer  to  the  L'res  and 
Articles  sente  from  the  Quenes  Maties  mooste 
honorable  previe  Counsel,  dated  the  xth  of  April,, 
1570,  as  touching  the  charge  since  the  firste 
musters,  which  began  in  Aprill,  1569,  that  the 
Countie  of  Essex  hath  been  at  for  newe  increase 
of  armour,  and  other  things  in  common.  Made 
by  Thomas  Lucas  &  George  Trike,  Esquires, 
Allotted  by  division,  amongst  other  Justices  of 
Peace  of  that  Countie,  to  make  inquisition  in  that 
behalfe,  unto  the  Hundred  of  Tendring.  [Of], 
all  that  which  hath  been  layde  uppon  pry  vat 
men — sum  corseletts  and  pykes,  sum  qualivers- 
and  Harquebuzes  and  murryons — although  that 
charge  doothe  farre  surmounte  the  charge  which 
in  common  the  townshippe  hath  been  put  unto, 
wee  do  certyfle  nothing,  because  the  artycles- 
dooth  appeare  to  louche  only  the  charge  growing 
in  common  uppon  the  towneshippe." 

Among  the  items  for  the  parish  of  Moth 
Clacton  are 

"  One  harquebutt  furnished  for  Towne  armor, 
xl-  ij'1. 

"  The  charges  for  trayning  of  viij  men  and  for 
Soldyers  in  Somer  paste,  Xs. 

"  The  money  assessed  and  collected  for  ij 
qualyvers  (ij,  iij,  or  more  persons  charged  to  every 
qualyver,  at  xxviij'  the  peece),  lvjs. 

The  sum  total  is  "  viij1,  xviij8  vjd." 

In  this  instance  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
persons  charged  upon  their  private  estates 
had  also  to  contribute  a  quota  towards  the 
common  arms  ;  but  in  another  case  they 
were  evidently  not  thus  doubly  mulcted. 
'  A  Boke  of  harnes,'  taken  30  Sept.,  1559, 
and  quoted  by  Sir  H.  Dryden  in  his  valuable 
paj>er  on  the  Northamptonshire  Militia 
(printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated 
Architectural  Societies,  vol.  xx.  p.  352), 
yields  inter  alia  the  following  particulars 
for  the  Hundred  of  Sutton  : — 

"  Farnyngho'  : — Jeffrey  Dormer,  gentylma', 
doth  furnish  a  lyght  horseman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
town  an  archer  on  foot.  Holmedon  : — the  towne 
is  charged  to  furnysshe  out  on  byllman.  Warke- 
worth  towne : — an  archer.  Grymsburye  and 
Nethercote ....  one  billman.  Middleton  and  Ovcr- 
thorpe  : — William  Wilks  is  charged  with  himself  as 
a  light  horseman,  Thomas  Taylor  to  furnish  an. 
archer,  and  the  rest  of  that  towne  an  archer.' 
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Notwithstanding  L' Estrange' s  emphatic 
assertion  that  "  town  arms  "  were  a  novel 
imposition  in  1557-8,  outlays  for  armour 
and  weapons  are  entered  in  churchwardens' 
books  before  that  date.  The  accounts  of 
Culworth,  Northamptonshire,  for  instance 
(contributed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hill  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Associated  Arch.  Soc., 
vol.  xx.),  contain  an  item  in  1536  "for 
mendynge  of  ye  towne  harnes,"  besides  a 
long  column  of  expenditures  for  various 
details  of  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
"  ye  Towne  Soul  dyer." 

The  South  Tawton  (Devon)  accounts  show 
in  1524  a  receipt  of  "  ij8  pro  armis  emptis  "  ; 
in  1553—4  payments  for  "  scrowinge  [i.e. 
scouring]  of  the  harnys,"  "  for  caryenge 
and  recaringe  the  same,"  and  in  1554-5  "  for 
fettyng  home  the  church  harnees." 

On  turning  to  the  Index  to  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  (sub  '  Soldiers,'  ref.  to  vol.  i. 
p.  351  a),  I  see  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  "  every  village  "  was  "  to  find 
one  effectual,  fitly  armed ;  Market  towns 
more  than  one,  according  to  their  ability." 
I  take  it  that  L'Estrange  tacitly  distin- 
guished between  the  furnishing  with  arms  of  a 
town  soldier,  and  the  compulsory  contribu- 
tion towards  a  common  stock  of  armour, 
in  which  towns  were  taxed  like  individuals, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property 
as  a  corporation.  Were  "  gilds,"  by  the 
way,  subject  to  this,  as  they  were  to  other 
imposts  ? 

At  South  Tawton  (apart  from  disburse- 
ments by  the  "  head  warden  ")  the  Gild  of 
the  "  Young  Men "  account  in  1551  "  for 
viijd  payed  to  the  sawdyers  "  ;  1563,  "  jpade 
unto  Wat  Gedlegh  for  Sawldyers  xxxiij8  "  ; 
1563,  "  pd  unto  Master  Battyshyll  for 
sawldyers'  cottes,  vs  jd  "  ;  1563,  "  pd.  for  ye 
making  of  Bottes,  xijd  "  ;  1569,  "  pd  to  Mr 
Esbroke  for  the  costletts,  ij11  vj8  viijd."  The 
fact  that  this  gild  was  known  also  as  of 
"  St.  George  "  (whose  red  cross  was  worn 
on  their  white  coats  by  all  soldiers  down 
to  about  that  time)  suggests  that  they  may 
have  taken  a  special  interest  in  military 
matters. 

There  were  gilds  of  "  Youngmen  "  in  most 
parishes.  The  Dartmoor  "  Tinners  "  formed 
a  distinct  military  organization,  and 
"  mustered  always  before  the  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries  "  (see  10  S.  vii.  429). 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  "  town 
armour,"  "  parish  armour,"  and  "  church 
armour "  were  always  precisely  inter- 
changeable terms. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  clergy  w.re,  like 
the  laity,  subject  to  assessment  for  arms. 


Among  the  Augmentation  Books  at  the- 
P.R.O.  (vol.  Ixxvii.)  is  a  list  (annotated  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  as  probably  of  16  Hen.  VIII.  > 
of  inhabitants  of  the  Hundreds  of  Westrygg 
and  Kirrier,  co.  Cornwall,  setting  forth 
under  each  parish — first,  "  the  yerely  vaylor 
of  the  Spiritual  men  is  possessions ....  and 
of  their  goodis  and  their  harnys,  by  their 
othis,  according  to  the  Kyng's  commission  ";. 
and  afterwards  "  the  yerely  vaylor  of  the 
temporall  men  is  londis, ....  and  of  their 
goodis  and  harnys." 

At  "  Seynt  Nyots "  the  vicar,  Robert 
Tubbe,  whose  possessions  in  "  decimis," 
oblations,  &c.,  amount  to  131.  6s.  8d.,. 
"  valet  in  bonis  xiij11  vjs  viijd  :  full  Har- 
nyssed."  The  chaplain,  John  Trevelyan,. 
whose  stipend  is  100s.  per  annum,  "  valet  in 
Bonis  xls."  He  appears  to  be  unprovided 
with  armour.  Among  the  temporal  men, 
John  Calwaye,  whose  lands  are  worth  40s., 
and  goods  20/.,  has  "  harnys  for  himself 
and  three  men."  William  Tubbe,  worth  in 
lands  40s.,  and  in  goods  100/.,  has  likewise 
"  harnys  for  himself  and  three  men."  Nictu 
Burlas  and  Wm  Gille,  worth  respectively 
in  goods  13/.  6s.  8d.  and  20/.,  are  both  "  full 
harnyssed."  Groups  of  several  tenants  are 
sometimes  bracketed  together,  e.g.  : — 

{Step'hus    Pyper,    iiij11 ;      a    bill* 
salett,  splynts. 
Nich'us   Benet,  iiju ;   a  bowe,  vj, 
arrowes,  a  salett. 
Ric'us  Tapell,  iij11  vja  viij'1 ;  - 

Among  the  "  hable  men  "  one  is  .described 
as  "  a  yongeman  "  ;  and  under  the  heading 
"  Aliens  boryn  under  the  frenche  kynges  is 
obessaunce,"  I  note  "  Henricus  Breton, 
capellanus,"  "  Joh'es  Breton,  Tynner," 
"William  Breton,  Tynner "  (their  posses- 
sions, &c.,  not  filled  in).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  in  this  record  the  arms  are  in  excess 
of  those  exacted  -by  the  statute  of  4-5  Philip 
and  Mary  (see  table,  in  '  State  Papers, 
Mary,'  xiii.  No.  I). 

A  Harleian  MS.  (6839,  225)  gives  "  a  Note 
or  View  of  the  armoure  imposed  upon  the 
whole  clergie  within  the  diocese  of  Exeter,, 
taken  Oct.,  1595." 

Under  the  heading  "  Light  Horses," 
names  of  two  or  more  vicars  are  sometimes- 
bracketed  together  as  combining  to  furnish 
one  such,  e.g.  : — 

Rec  do  Taington  "\ 

Drewe,  Mr  [John]  Weekes  | 
„      ,,   Cheriton  Ep'i,  Mr  Uurrell  f      J 

,,      ,,   Chagford,  Mr  Stangeton  (?) 

In  the  "  Archdeaconry  of  Tott on  "  (Totnes) 
Mr.  Philips  of  North  Lewe  combines  with 
another  "  parson,"  while  Mr.  Somaster  of 
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Beer  Ferrers  stands  alone  ;  and,  to  select 
from  a  long  list  of  names,  Mr.  Vowler  of 
Jacobstowe  furnishes  "  j  corselett  "  ;  Mr. 
Bewson,  Vicar  of  Okehampton,  "  j  musket  "  ; 
Mr.  Gosworth  (?  Gostwick)  of  Sampford 
Oourtenay,  "  j  musket  "  ;  and  Mr.  Andre  we, 
P'son  of  Monckhampton,  "  j  bille."  In  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Barum  I  note  "  Antony 
Kelley,  parson  of  North  Tawton,  j  corslett." 

Was  the  same  official  machinery  employed 
for  the  survey  of  clerical  armour  as  for  the 
-assessment  or  collection  of  "  Clerical  Sub- 
.sidies  "  ? 

The  fact  that  churchwardens  rendered 
account  of  payments  of  "  Lay  Subsidies  " 
—Tenths,  Fifteenths,  "Fifty  Dole,"*  &c.— 
apparently  as  deputies  of  constables,  and 
these  again  as  deputies  of  sheriffs,  may 
explain  the  churchwardens'  evident  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  of  parish  arms,  expenses 
for  training  soldiers,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  armour  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  (as  the  law 
obliged)  cannot  always  have  fitted  its  owners. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  while  the  whole  male 
population,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
;sixty,  were  compelled  to  attend  the  general 
musters  (the  most  promising  among  them 
being  selected  for  training),  not  all  were 
possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  subject 
them  to  even  the  lowest  assessment  for 
"  private  arms."  In  such  cases,  as  I 
understand,  the  stock  of  common  armour 
might  be  drawn  upon  ;  and  even,  it  would 
.appear,  interchanges  of  private  armour  and 
weapons  might  be  effected,  at  the  discretion 
-of  the  Muster  Masters  or  the  leaders  of  the 
bands.  Specific  instances  are  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  Elizabethan  State  Papers 
(vol.  ccxvii.  No.  74,  fol.  148,  Oct.,  1588) 
headed  "  Surrey,  A  Note  conteyning  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  furnished  soldiers 
with  armes  unto  the  Camp  at  Tilsbury,  oute 
•of  the  Hundred  of  Brixton,  under  the 
•charge  of  Capten  Gainsford,  and  have  had 
the  same  or  part  thereof  chaunged  or  lost." 
Here  are  some  instances  : — 

"  Newington  :  Thomas  Bowker,  that  served  for 
Richard  Sauford,  had  his  murrion,  flaske,  tuch 
boxe,  &  sworde  changed  by  Mr  Pavett,  Lieutenant 

•to    Capten    Gaynesford Cam er well :     Xpofer 

•bimpson,  that  served  for  Earth,  Drury,  had  his  hed 

pece  changed  by  the  sd  Mr  Pavett Clapham  : 

Richard  Allen,  that  had  served  with  the  Comon 
armor,  had  his  pyke  and  his  dagger  chaunged  by 
the  said  Mr  Pavett ;  Robert  Lyncott,  that  served 
with  another  comoii  armor,  had 'his  calyver,  dagger, 
hedpece  anoSflask  chaunged  by  Sr  Edward  Stanley  ; 
Barnes  :. Henry  Adams  had  a  Calyver  with  the 

*  Devon  Notes  and   Queries,   July,    1904,   p.  82; 
•October,  1904,  p,  103 ;  July,  1905,  pp.'  220,  224. 


furniture  taken  from  him,  and  a  sword,  by  Mr 
Pavett,  &  received  ba3k  againe  a  callyver  &  a  badd 
murrion."* 

One  is  often  told  that  the  parish  armour 
was  kept  in  the  parish  church.  In  many 
rural  parts  such  a  building,  both  from  its 
dampness  and  the  smallness  or  absence  of  a 
vestry,  must  have  been  ill  adapted  for  a 
store-place  ;  and  though  arms  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  deposited  there  (especially,  per- 
haps, such  as  had  become  obsolete  in  fashion 
and  fallen  into  disuse),  I  have  met  with  no 
law  or  regulation  enforcing  their  placing  in 
churches.  On  the  contrary,  the  statute  of 
4-5  Philip  and  Mary  enacts  that  "  such 
harneis  and  weapons,  and  as  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  H.M.  Commissioners 
for  the  Musters  or  Veue  of  armour  within 
such  City,  Borough,  town,  parish,  and 
hamlet,"  &c.,  are  "  there  to  be  kept  in  such 
place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  sd.  Com- 
missioners." "  Early  in  James  I.'s  time," 
writes  Col.  Henry  Walrond  ( '  Historical 
Records  of  the  First  Devon  Militia  '),  "  the 
4th  and  5th  P.  and  M.  was  repealed,  and  the 
armour  and  weapons  of  trained  and  untrained 
men  were  ordered  to  be  stored  in  magazines." 
Sir  Hamond  F  Estrange  in  his  treatise 
complains  :  "  Again,  town  arms  are  usually 
in  the  custody  of  the  Constable  for  his  yeare, 
who  is  usually  poor,  and  neglects  them  in 
the  keeping."  1  may  note  in  this  connexion 
from  the  certificate  returned  for  Essex  in 
1570  (cited  above)  that  at  Moth  Clacton 
"  the  charges  of  one  man  appointed  to  be 
redye  furnysshed  to  serve  at  one  howers 
warning — for  his  coote  redye  bought,  con- 
ducte  money  after  jd  the  myle  to  Brende- 
wood,  ij8,  vjd  for  prest,"  &c. — amount  to 
xvj8  iijd,  "  all  which,  by  order  from  the  lords 
ieutenants,  are  still  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Petitt  Constable's." 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 


DENNY  AND   WINDSOR  FAMILIES  : 

A  PROBLEM. 

IN  the  early  Tudor  period,  the  family  of 
Denny,  ancestors  of  Denny,  Earl  of  Norwich, 
of  the  Lords  Denny  de  Waltham,  and  of  the 
present  family  of  Denny,  Baronet  of  Tralee, 
always  bore  for  arms  the  following  quarterly 
coat  : — 1  and  4,  Gules,  a  salt  ire  argent 
Between  twelve  crosses  crosslet  (or  patee) 
or  ;  2,  Or,  a  fesse  dancettee  gules,  in  chief 
;hree  martlets  sable  ;  3,  Azure,  three  trout 
Tetted  in  triangle  argent,  a  mullet  pierced  or 
for  difference  (Trout beck). 


Printed  in  full  in  a  paper  by  Alfred  Ridley  Bax, 
F.S.A.,  in  Surrey  Archaolog.  Coll.,  vol.  xvi. 
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The  fact  that  the  first  quartering  was 
identical  with  the  arms  of  the  Windsors,  and 
that  the  second  (which  never  had  any  name 
assigned  to  it  in  any  Denny  pedigree)  was 
very  similar  to  the  arms  borne  by  various 
persons  whose  names  closely  resembled 
Denny  (the  early  form  of  which  was 
apparently  de  Denne  or  Denne),  led  the 
present  writer  to  conjecture  that  possibly 
the  first  quartering  was  in  fact  Windsor, 
and  that  the  second  was  the  ancient  coat  of 
Denny  or  de  Denne.  The  following  collec- 
tion, made  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
on  this  problem,  is  not  without  interest. 

I.  I  begin  with  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  coat  Or,  a  fesse  dancettee  gules,  in 
chief   three   martlets    sable,    is   the   ancient 
coat  of  Denny. 

Sir  William  de  Dene,  Essex  (Ed.  II.  Roll), 
bore  Or,  a  fesse  dancettee  gu. 

Arms  of  Dean  or  de  Dean  (Northants), 
Or,  a  fesse  dancettee,  between  three  crescents 
gu.  (Foster's  '  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  '). 

Another  coat  of  the  same,  Sa.,  a  fesse 
dancettee  ar.,  in  chief  three  crescents  or 
(Burke's  '  General  Armory  '). 

Deane  of  Chester,  Or,  a  fesse  dancettee, 
gu.,  in  chief  three  crescents  of  the  last 
(Burke). 

Deane  of  Rutland  has  the  same  arms  in 
Berry's  '  Dictionary  of  Heraldry.' 

Deden,  Or,  a  fesse  indented  gu.  (Burke). 

Dene,  Ar.,  a  fesse  indented  between  three 
crescents  gu.  (Burke). 

Dyne  of  Kent,  Gu.,  a  fesse  dancettee  or 
between  three  crescents  (or  escallops)  erm. 

Thomas,  son  of  William  de  Dene  of 
Boughton  Malherb,  Kent,  who  died  23  Ed. 
Ill,  bore  Ar.,  a  fesse  dancettee  gu.  ( Hasted' s 
'Kent'). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  motif  of  all  these 
coats  is  a  fesse  dancettee  or  indented,  though 
the  other  charges  and  the  tinctures  vary. 
Such  variations  were  at  an  early  period  a 
common  method  of  differencing  the  arms  of 
the  various  branches  of  a  family  ;  see,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  Windsors,  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  Fitz  Maurices  (below). 

II.  Walter     FitzOther,     temp.     Conquest 
(ancestor  of  the  Lords  Windsor,  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds,    Earls    of    Kildare    and    Desmond, 
and  of  the    FitzMaurices,  Earls  of    Kerry), 
bore    arms,    according    to    some,    Gules,    a 
saltire  argent  ;    according  to  others,  Argent 
a  saltire  gules.     Both  coats  may  have  been 
used. 

Walter  FitzOther's  grandson  William  de 
Windsore  bore  Gules,  a  saltire  argent ;  and 
the  latter's  grandson  bore  Crusily,  a  saltire. 

Their    descendants     the    Windsors    have 


borne  ever  since  Gules,  a  saltire  argent 
between  twelve  crosses  crosslet  or,  which 
coat  is,  as  stated  already,  identical  with  the 
Denny  first  quarter. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  great  family 
bore  arms  as  follows  : — 

FitzMaurice  (father  of  the  first  Lord 
Kerry,  1289),  Erm.,  a  saltire  sable. 

FitzMaurice  (Lords  of  Kerry),  Ar.,  a 
saltire  gu.,  a  chief  erm. 

FitzGerald  (Earls  of  Kildare),  Ar.,  ar 
saltire  gu. 

FitzGerald  (Earls  of  Desmond),  Erm.,  a 
saltire  gu. 

There  is  a  coat  of  Deane  which  is  Fitz- 
Gerald with  tinctures  inverted,  viz.,  Gu.  r 
a  saltire  erm.  (Berry's  '  Dictionary  of 
Heraldry').  A  family  of  Denny  living  at 
Combes,  in  Suffolk,  since  before  1450,  use  for 
arms  the  coat  identical  with  Windsor,  and  as- 
crest  a  buck's  head  erased.  The  Windsor 
crest  is  a  buck's  head  affrontee. 

III.  (a)  Hugh  Deny  or  de  Dyne,  one  of 
the  barons  who  fought  against  Henry  III.,. 
held  the  Castle  and  Forest  of  Windsor,  1268. 

Geoffry  de  Denne,  Paneter  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  held  land  in  Windsor,  1273. 

John  de  Dene,  a  juror  or  commissioner 
at  Windsor,  1303. 

William  de  Deen  of  Staines,  near  Windsor, 
1303-4. 

John  Daneys  held  land,  &c.,  in  Windsor,. 
1339. 

John  Dyne  was  employed  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Bedfordshire  to  summon  the  Warden  of 
Windsor  College,  1393. 

William  Dene,  one  of  the  original  Fellows- 
of  Eton  College  (near  Windsor)  at  its- 
foundation,  1441. 

Sir  John  Don,  one  of  Edward  IV.'s 
courtiers  at  Windsor,  1472. 

Sir  John  Donne  of  Windsor,  died  1502. 

(b)  Walter  Fitz  Other,  Castellan  of  Wind- 
sor, ancestor  of  the  Windsors,  FitzGeralds, 
&c.,    held    at    the    time    of    the    Domesday 
Survey  Kingstone  in  Kent. 

William  de  Denne  held  the  manor  of 
Denne,  Kingstone,  temp.  King  John,  and 
his  descendants  held  it  for  generations. 

Hugh  Deny  or  de  Dyne  (who  held  Windsor 
in  1268)  was  in  1278  Baron  of  Sandwich,  near 
Kingstone. 

John  Denys  of  Ikham,  near  Kingstone, 
endows  church  of  Ikham  for  a  chaplain  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  &c., 
1392. 

John  Denne  was  of  Kingstone  in  1459. 

(c)  The    manor    of    Donne    in    Compton, 
Surrey,  was  owned  by  the  Barons  Windsor 
circa  temp.  Ed.   III. 
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(d)  Gregorius  de  la  Dune  held  land  of 
Baron  William  de  Wyndsore  in  Cupton, 
Surrey,  temp.  Henry  III.— Ed.  I. 

Wareborne  Manor,  Kent,  held  by  Ansfrid 
de  Dene  temp.  King  John,  was  held  by  Hugh 
de  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

That  there  was  a  connexion  of  some  sort 
between  the  Dennys  and  the  Windsors 
seems  to  be  unquestionable.  What  that 
connexion  may  have  been  it  is  impossible 
to  say  without  more  evidence.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that,  at  a  period  when  comparatively 
few  persons  were  armigerous,  and  men  were 
exceedingly  jealous  for  their  family  coats, 
the  Windsors  would  have  permitted  the  use 
of  their  arms  by  the  Dennys  unless  the  latter 
had  some  unquestionable  claim  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  a  Denny  may  have 
married  a  Windsor  heiress,  and  that  out  of 
compliment  to  the  distinction  of  her  family 
their  descendants  placed  her  arms  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  first  quarter,  and  their 
paternal  coat  in  the  second.  Or  a  Windsor 
may  have  married  a  de  Dene  heiress,  and 
from  her  Manor  of  Dene  their  descendants 
may  have  been  surnamed  de  Dene,  Dene, 
and  Denny.  H.  L.  L.  D. 


COOPERS  IN  THE  CITY  IN  1440. — I  see  that 
PROF.  SKEAT  (ante,  p.  372)  calls  attention  to 
cooper  as  being  a  variant  of  coper,  a  chapman. 
It  may  interest  him  to  know  that  in  a 
petition  made  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  in  1440  by  the  Coopers  of  London,  for 
formal  recognition  of  certain  ordinances,  they 
are  styled  not  only  "  Coupers  "  and  "  Cow- 
pers,"  but  also  "  Copers  ll  (Letter-Book  K, 
fo.  185b).  REGINALD  R.  SHARPS. 

Guildhall,  E.G. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  DAY  AND  THE  SASSENACH. 
—The    subjoined   cutting  from  a  Northern 
local  newspaper   of   some  twenty-five  years 
ago  is,  I  think,  too  good  to  be  lost  : — 

THE    SASSENACH   AT   ST.    ANDREW'S    DINNER. 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Andrew  fed  ! 

Scots  for  wham  the  [thae]  paitricks  bled  ! 

Hoo  was  ye  when  ye  gaed  to  bed  ? 

A  wee  drap  in  your  e'e. 
See  the  tatties  and  bashed  neeps  ! 
See  thae  singit  heids  o'  sheep  ! 
<I  wow  it  gars  the  flesh  ta  creep 

O'  a  southron  loon  like  me.) 
Diana'  the  haggis  mak'  ye  burn  ? 
Aw  puddins  else  I  ken  ye  spurn 
(I  wow  it  gars  my  wame  to  turn 

Tapsalteeriee). 

Losh  man  !    the  doo  tairt  's  unco'  fine, 
The  Bubbly  Jocks  aw  in  a  line, 
An'  Athol  brose  as  weel  as  wine 
..  ^         An'  honest  barley  bree. 


Fill  [up]  your  wames,  blaw  oot  your  cheeks  I 
Set  free  the  wesban's  o'  your  breeks  ! 
(I  ken  I  '11  no'  be  weel  for  weeks, 
I  think  I'll  turn  an'  flee.) 

This  usquebae  aye  maks  me  queer, 
The  speeches  gran'  I  canna  hear, 
I  think  I  'm  drappin'  aff  my  cheer  . 

Hech  !    whaur  's  the  tippenee  ? 
Before  I  'm  fou  I  '11  end  my  sang, 
May  aw  your  lives  be  unco'  lang  ! 
Ye  're  the  brawest  chiels  I  've  been  amang 

Although  ye  've  pizzened  me. 

We  greet  ta  say  oor  frien'  is  deid, 
He  couldna'  stan'  oor  haggis  feed. 
Lord,  keep  us  aw  this  side  o'  Tweed, 

Par  fra'  oor  ain  countree.  G.  L. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
"  menu  "  to  which  it  refers,  but,  as  "may  be 
supposed,  it  was  written  in  the  "  braidest 
Scots.n  H.  G.  P. 

THE  NORTH  POLE.  — -  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  observe  that  all  our  journalists, 
Punch  included,  connect  the  Pole  with  the 
ordinary  E.  pole,  a  stake,  an  upright  rod, 
with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
None  of  them  seems  to  be  aware  that  it 
really  represents  the  Gk.  vroAo?,  a  pivot, 
a  turning  -  point,  from  vreAeti',  to  be  in 
motion.  As  this  Gk.  a-  here  represents  an 
original  Q,  the  true  connexion  is,  not  with 
L.  pdlus,  a  stake,  but  with  L.  col-us,  a  distaff. 
And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  same 
root  QWEL  is  the  origin  of  words  so  dis- 
similar to  pole  as  wheel  and  cycle;  and  even 
of  calash  ir».  the  sense  of  a  kind  of  carriage. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MEDIEVAL  BODY  FOUND  AT  STAMFORD. — 
The  subjoined  paragraph  appeared  in  The 
Daily  News  of  S  October,  under  the  heading 
of  '  A  Priest,  not  "  The  Maid  "  :  Interesting 
Stamford  Story  Untrue  '  : — 

"  The  result  of  the  Home  Secretary's  order 
for  the  exhumation  and  reinterment  of  the  body 
found  in  a  leaden  coffin  at  Stamford  disposes  of 
the  story  connecting  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  ' 
with  the  discovery. 

"  Six  layers  of  cere-cloth  having  been  removed, 
the  body  of  a  bearded  male  person  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  was  revealed.  Documentary 
evidence  found  with  the  corpse  (says  a  Press 
agency)  indicates  that  the  remains  are  those  of 
John  Staunford,  a  priest,  who,  500  years  ago, 
was  authorised  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  IX. 
to  choose  a  confessor  to  grant  him  full  remission 
of  all  his  sins. 

"  The  Star  correspondent  states  that  in  the 
coffin  there  was  a  Papal  indulgence  of  the  14th 
century,  a  record  of  the  issue  of  which  has  since 
been  found  at  the  Vatican. 

"  Yesterday  the  body  was  reinterred  by  the 
Black  Friars." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  place  of  reinter- 
ment with  the  corpse,  the  document  found 
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lias  either  been  placed  in  the  local  museum, 
with  a  record  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  discovered,  or  forwarded  to  the 
British  Museum.  WILLIAM  McMunnAY. 

[The  earlier  history  of  this  discovery  is  related 
at  length  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  which 
appeared  in  The  Athenceum  for  25  September.] 

"  VEGETARIAN  "  :  "  FRUITARIAN."  —  I 
often  see  it  stated  in  German  vegetarian 
journals  that  "  vegetarian  "  is  derived  not 
from  "  vegetable,"  but  from  vegetus,  fresh, 
sound,  healthy.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
word  was  coined  in  England  ;  but  I  think 
that  nobody  can  tell  on  etymological  grounds 
what  the  author  of  the  appellation  meant, 
unless  he  betrayed  it  himself  ;  in  other  words, 
he  must  have  been  an  indifferent  Latin 
scholar.  "  Vegetable  "  and  "  arian  "  would 
make  "  vegetabilarian  " — a  horrible  crea- 
tion, because,  apart  from  its  length,  two 

formative       endings abilis     and     -arius, 

arianus — would  have  been  compounded  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  "  vege- 
tarian "  from  vegetus  would  also  be  barbaric, 
for,  as  far  as  I  know,  arius  and  its  enlarge- 
ment arianus  are  affixed  only  to  substan- 
tives in  Latin  and  English,  agrarian,  grega- 
rius,  librarius,  stercorarius,  sectarian,  sicarius, 
valetudinarian  (also  a  hideous  word),  and 
vestiarium.  Antiquarius  and  secretarius 
.seem  to  contradict  the  principle  ;  but  the 
former  is  one  who  handles  antiqua,  old  things, 
and  the  latter  one  who  deals  with  seer  eta, 
secret  things,  so  substantives  formed  from 
adjectives  have  been  the  starting-point. 
Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in 
"  veget-arian,"  as  this  ending  implies  being 
•concerned  with  that  which  is  designated  by 
the  preceding  ^ word.  By  the  way  "  fruit- 
.arian  "  is  also  an  ill-formed  hybrid.  Vege- 
tarians have  not  been  well  treated  as  yet 
from  a  linguistic  standpoint. 

G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

DICKENS  AND  THE  TEMPERANCE  MEETING. 
— In  '  The  Pickwick  Papers,'  Dickens  gives 
an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United  Grand 
Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, over  which  Mr.  Anthony  Hum  presided. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  a 
Brick  Lane  Temperance  Society,  whose 
•chairman  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Knight,  a  Temper- 
ance worker  in  East  London,  who  died  in 
1883,  aged  eight-five.  Mr.  Knight  remem- 
bered a  visit  by  Dickens  to  the  Brick 
Lane  Society — another  instance  of  how 
very  much  Dickens  drew  from  real  life. 


See  The  Church  Monthly  for  January, 
1910,  p.  29,  where  this  incident  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  my  information  being 
obtained  from  an  advance  specimen  page. 

D.  J. 


djmrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

RICHARD  CCEUR-DE-LION  :  HIS  HEART. — 
M.  Deville,  keeper  of  the  Musee  d'Anti- 
quites  of  Rouen,  discovered  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  town  a  box  containing  the  dust  of 
what  had  been  Richard's  heart,  and  this  was 
exhibited  for  many  years,  at  his  museum. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  des 
Antiquites  de  la  Seine  Inferieure  of  the 
time  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

But  in  London,  I  am  told,  they  have  also, 
in  a  church  near  the  Tower,  the  remnants  of 
Richard's  heart.  Has  this  ever  been  proved 
or  ascertained  ?  CHARLES  RCESSLER. 

Rue  Lemarois,  30,  Auteuil,  Paris. 

BAKERS'  SERVANTS  c.  1440. — Among  these  I 
find  mentioned  in  1441  the  following,  viz.: — 

1.  Fourner,    whose    business   is    described 
to  be  "to  sesoun  the  bred  and  bake  it.'* 

2.  Whitehew,  who  had  to  weigh  the  bread. 

3.  Sowreour,   whose  duty  it  \vf  s  to  "  see 
the  bred  sesond.n 

I  should  be  glad  of  some  light  on  these 
journeymen  or  yeomen  bakers,  more 
especially  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  last 
two.  REGINALD  R.  SHARPE. 

Guildhall,  E.G. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  WIFE. — I  venture  to  ask 
a  question  again,  through  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,J  which,  when  put  by  me  several 
years  ago,  failed  to  elicit  an  answer.  Is 
any  picture,  or  drawing  of  any  kind,  of  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Moore,  the  poet's  wife,  known 
to  exist  ?  "  Bessy  'J  would  seem  to  have 
been  handsome.  Samuel  Rogers  thought 
her  very  like  Catalane.  In  her  husband's 
'  Letters  and  Journals  *  there  are  many 
references  to  her  good  looks.  It  is  strange 
that  none  of  his  artist  friends  should  have 
made  a  sketch  of  features  which  were 
apparently  a  subject  of  such  general  admira- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  the  old  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sloperton  Cottage, 
Devizes,  Wiltshire,  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  question.  MORGAN  McMAHON. 

Sydney,  N.S.  Wales. 
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"  WHAT  LANCASHIRE  THINKS  TO-DAY, 
ENGLAND  WILL  THINK  TO-MORROW." — The 
authorship  of  this  familiar  political  phrase 
is  attributed  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
9  November  to  the  "  Rupert "  Earl  of  Derby. 
What  were  the  date  and  occasion  of  its  first 
utterance  ?  POLITICIAN. 

HIGH  STEWARDS  TEMP.  ELIZABETH. — 
What  were  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
High  Steward  of  a  city  in  the  Elizabethan 
times  ?  Did  he  rank  above  the  Mayor  ?  and 
was  there  any  emolument  attached  to  the 
office  ?  Does  the  office  still  exist  ? 

EGERTON  GARDINER. 

WATSON'S  '  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING.' — 
It  is  asserted  that  William  Blades,  the  author 
of  several  bibliographical  works,  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  above  book  is  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  J.  de  la 
Caille.  In  which  of  his  books  does  Blades 
make  the  statement  ?  W.  J.  C. 

Glasgow. 

Louis  DEVISME  (1720-76). — When  and  by 
whom  was  he  ordained  deacon  before  he 
commenced  his  diplomatic  career  ?  The 
'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  does  not  say. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SAMUEL  DUNSTER  (1675-1754). — When 
and  whom  did  he  marry  ?  The  Di~t.  Nat. 
Biog.'  does  not  give  any  information  on  this 
point.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  DYER  (1700  ?-1758).— I  should  be 
glad  to  obtain  the  exact  date  of  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Ensor,  "  said  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  full  particulars  of  his 
wife's  parentage.  The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
is  silent  on  these  points.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SCHILLER'S  '  WALLENSTEINS  TOD.' — I  shall 
be  glad  if  any  reader  can  refer  me  to  a  work 
in  which  the  following  is  discussed. 

The  first  scene  of  '  Wallensteins  Tod ' 
begins  : — 

Lass  es  jetzt  gut  sein  Seni,  komm'  herab, 

Der  Tag  bricht  an,  und  Mars  regiert  die  Stunde. 

This,  according  to  the  system  of  mediaeval 
astrology,   would  make  the  second  day  in 
the  chronology  of  the  play  fall  on  a  Tuesday 
(cf.  '  Astrolabe,'  II.  xii.,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  197), 
and  consequently  the  last  day  on  a  Thurs- 
day, though  in  point  of  fact — with  which  the 
foet,  of  course,  is  not  concerned — 25  Feb., 
634,   the  day  on  which  Wallenstein  died, 
was  a  Saturday. 

Apart  from  Schiller's  thorough  workman- 
ship and  astrological  studies,  the  fact  that 
this  remark  of  Wallenstein  is  not  a  hap- 


hazard piece  of  local  colour  derives  some 
support  from  the  third  scene  of  the  last  act, 
where  our  attention  is  clearly  directed  to- 
the  "  Jovial  Star." 

In  this  act,  after  gazing  yearningly  after 
Jupiter,  his  guiding  star,  which  the  clouds- 
of  death  have  taken  from  his  sight  for  ever, 
he  moodily  remarks  to  the  Countess  : — 

Mir  deucht,  wenn  ich  ihii  sahe,  war'  mir  wohl. 
Kr  ist  der  Stern,  der  meineni  Lcben  strahlte. 

Throughout  the  play  Wallenstein' s  inter- 
pretation of  the  stars  has  been  tragically 
wrong  ;  he  puts  his  trust  in  them  when  they 
are  false,  whilst,  with  magnificent  irony, 
their  last  warning  remains  unheeded  by  our 
hero,  who  gasps  out  his  life  on  the  day, 
perhaps  in  the  very  hour,  dedicated  to  Jove 
the  omnipotent,  whose  own  bright  star 
should  have  pulsed  out  with  double  brilliancy 
the  message  of  life  and  of  a  hope  renewed. 
GEO.  FRIEDRICHSEN. 

Oxford. 

CHARLES  I.  METAL  JEWELLERY. — I  have 
some  metal  jewellery  which  was  given  by 
Charles  I.  for  jewellery  lent  to  him.  It 
was  shown  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  find  out  something  of  its- 
history  and  value.  If  any  reader  of '  N.  &  Q/ 
can  enlighten  me,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

E.    HEYS-JONES. 
13,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

ANNIVERSARIES. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  tell  me  whether  there  exists  any  book 
of  anniversaries,  giving  the  remarkable 
events  of  history,  births,  and  deaths  of  great 
men,  arranged  under  days  of  the  month, 
as  they  are  done  in  '  Whittaker's  Almanack/ 
but  on  a  larger  scale  ?  Please  reply  direct. 
LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibson  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

HOLLY  AS  BROWSE  FOR  CATTLE|: 
"  FRYES." — I  have  lately  been  engaged  in 
copying  out  some  old  manuscript  notes, 
including  abstracts  of  a  lawsuit  of  1632,  in 
which  the  copyholders  on  an  estate  in  Derby- 
shire are  charged  with  combination  and 
confederation  to  defeat  the  rights  of  free 
warren  and  other  manorial  privileges  held 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  their  answer 
the  copyholders  accuse  the  lord  of  ignoring, 
setting  aside,  and  interfering  with  certain 
customs,  which  they  allege  were  their 
immemorial  privilege  on  the  manor  ;  among 
others,  the  following  : — 

"That  every  coppieholder  may  fall  in  the  same 

Elace  hollies  and  tryes  in  the   winter  season   for 
rowse  for  their  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon 
their  said  coppiehold  tenements." 
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In  reply  evidence  is  adduced  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  custom,  as  alleged  ; 
and  that, 

"  if  they  or  any  of  them  have  at  any  time  beene 
taken  to  fall  or  cut  downe  any  manner  of  wood, 
browse,  hollie,  or  frye,  they  have  continually  had 
their  axes,  hatchets,  or  bills  taken  from  them. 
In  similar  documents  mention  is  made  of  the 
same  custom,  "  yvies  "  being  coupled  with 
hollies  and  fryes,  or  "  fries  ?i  as  it  is  some- 
times spelt. 

I  am  puzzled  to  understand  how  hollies 
can  be  used  as  "  browse "  for  cattle  or 
sheep.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest 
what  is  meant  ?  Farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood tell  me  that  cattle  and  sheep  will  eat 
the  young  shoots  of  furze — which  I  take 
to  be  meant  by  "  fryes  " — or  of  ivy  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  rather  fond  of  the  latter ; 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  ever  heard  of  holly 
being  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  it  seems 
very  unsuitable  for  litter.  Can  some  other 
tree  or  plant  be  intended  ? 

GEORGE  E.  P.  HURT. 
Woolhampton  Lodge,  Woolhampton,  Berks. 

[The  'D.N.B.,'s.t'.  '  Browse,'  sb.  2,  has  a  quotation 

from     Howitt's    'Rural  Life3:    "Hollies were 

encouraged  in  most  ancient  forests  for  winter 
browze."  For  the  custom  of  feeding  sheep  and 
goats  on  holly  see  8  S.  i.  431,  462.] 

RESTORATION  PLAYS. — At  the  end  di  a 
little  volume  by  John  Dauncey,  1661,  en- 
titled *  A  Compendious  Chronicle  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Portugal,'  &c.,  is  the  following 
list  of  plays,  "printed  and  sold  by  H. 
Marsh  at  the  Princes  Arms  in  Chancery 
Lane  "  : — 

1.  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold ;  a  Comedy,  written  by 
John  Webster  and  William  Rowley,  in  4. 

2.  The  Thracian  Wonder  ;  a  Comical  History,  by 
the  same,  in  4. 

3.  Gammer  Gurtori's  Needle;  written  by  Mr.  S., 
Master  of  Art,  in  4. 

4.  The  Two  Merry  Milkmaids  ;  a  Comedy  written 
by  J.  C.,  in  4. 

5.  The  Presbyterian  Lash  ;  or,  Noctroft's  maid 
whipt  a  Tragi-comedy,  in  4. 

6.  The  merry  conceited  humors  of  Botom   the 
Weaver,  in  4. 

7.  Hells  higher  Court  of  Justice  ;  or  the  Trial  of 
the  three  Politick-Ghosts  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Cardinal  Mazarine,  in  4. 

8.  A  merry  dialogue  between  Band,  Cuffe,  and 
Ruffe,  done  by  an  excellent  wit,  in  4. 

9.  Troaydes,  a  Tragedy,  translated  out  of  Seneca, 
by  Sam.  Pordage,  Gent.    4. 

Some  account  of  the  production  of  all 
these  plays  is  given  by  David  Erskine  Baker 
in  his  '  Biographia  Dramatica,'  1782,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  No.  8.  He  men- 
tions a  play  entitled  "  Exchange  Ware  at 
the  Second  Hand,  viz.,  Band  Ruffe  and  Cuffe, 
lately  out  and  now  newly  dearned  up,  or  a 


Dialogue  acted  in  a  shew  in  the  famous 
Universitie  of  Cambridge,  2nd  Edit.  4toy 
1615." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  references 
are  to  the  same  or  similar  plays,  and  if  either 
was  ever  acted  in  London. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  interest  that  my 
copy  of  the  '  Compendious  Chronicle '  was 
presented  in  1865  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  to 
Charles  A.  Howell,  the  great  friend  of  the 
Rossettis,  who  in  1869  recovered  from  the 
coffin  of  the  poet's  wife  the  buried  MSS.  of 
his  poems.  WM.  NORMAN. 

HAFIZ  IN  ORIENTAL  EDITIONS. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  of  a  sound  and  scholarly  Oriental 
edition  of  Hafiz  ?  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
European  critical  editions,  such  as  that  of 
Brockhaus,  1863  ;  but  I  wish  also  to  see 
what  the  East  has  done  for  itself.  Book- 
sellers' catalogues  quote  a  bewildering 
variety  of  texts  published  at  Bombay, 
Constantinople,  Teheran,  &c.,  but  how  is 
one  to  discriminate  ?  There  is  an  Indian 
"Edition  de  luxe,"  Cawnpore,  1902.  Has 
this  any  superiority  beyond  paper  and 
binding  ?  JAS.  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

STEAMERS  IN  1801  AND  1818. — Where  are 
particulars  to  be  obtained  of  the  experi- 
ments with  a  small  steamer  on  the  Thames 
in  1801,  and  of  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  of  Lord  Cochrane's  steamer  (?) 
Rising  Sun  in  1818  ?  C.  W.  K. 

68,  Bateman  Road,  South  Chingford,  Essex. 

[Much  information  on  early  steamboats  will  be 
found  at  9  S.  vi.  368,  458 ;  vii.  16, 133,  252 ;  viii.  307 ; 
xi.  505;  xii.242.] 

ALBANY  BATHS,  YORK  ROAD,  LAMBETH. — 
For  many  years  (almost  as  many,  if  not  quite, 
as  I  have  this  street  in  memory),  the  house 
No.  83,  York  Road,  was  known  as  the 
heading  of  this  query  states.  It  was,  I 
believe,  a  private  proprietary  venture.  I 
now  find  that  the  baths  have  been  closed, 
and  the  premises  are  in  the  occupation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital, 
being  known  as  '  Owen  House. n  I  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  when  the  baths  were  first 
opened,  and  when  they  ceased  to  exist. 
Perhaps  my  friend  MR.  RHODES  may  be  able 
to  help  me.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

GEORGE  MORLAND  AT  KENSAL  GREEN.— 
I  should  feel  obliged  for  information  as  to 
whether  the  house  of  William  Ward  the 
engraver,  with  whom  Morland  lived  for  a 
time  prior  to  his  marriage  in  1786,  is  still 
standing,  and  its  precise  locality.  Morland 
was  married  to  Ann  Ward  at  Hammersmith 
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Church,  and  the  entry  states  that  they  were 
"  both  of  this  Hamlet." 

A  portion  of  the  south  side  of  Harrow 
Road,  near  Kensal  Green,  is  within  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith,  and  it  is  probable 
that  somewhere  in  this  locality  the  house 
stood.  S.  MARTIN. 

Hammersmith. 

"  TIKES  AND  CHURLS." — These  two  words 
occur  together  in  a  well-known  passage  in 
4  Piers  Plowman  '  (B  text,  Passus  xix.  36)  : — 
As  wyde  as  the  worlde  is  wonyth  there  none 
But  under  tribut  and  taillage  as  tykes  and  cherles. 

What  does  the  poet  mean  here  by  the  word 
"tykes"  in  connexion  with  "cherles,"  and 
associated  with  "  tribut  and  taillage  '•*  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  "  tyke "  in 
'  Piers  Plowman '  is  identical  with  the 
"tike"  of  the  dialects  of  North  England, 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  hound,  cur,  or  even  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  dog,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Icelandic  tik,  meaning  a  bitch. 

William  Langland's  work  is  thus  identified 
in  '  E.D.D.'  ;  but  surely  such  an  explanation 
is  extremely  improbable.  The  figurative 
use  of  the  word  "  tike,"  in  the  sense  of  a 
rough,  ill-mannered,  churlish  fellow,  is  quite 
modern,  and  is  almost  unknown  south  of  the 
Trent.  The  word  taken  in  connexion  with 
"  cherles  "  is  evidently  used  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  is  probably  synonymous  with 
"villein"  or  the  "cottar"  of  Domesday. 
Is  the  word  of  Germanic  origin  ? 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

HENRY  ETOUGH.  (See  4  S.  xi.  286.) — 
In  the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of 
Satirical  Prints,'  No.  2014,  Etough  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Jew  who  embraced  Christianity 
and  died  Rector  of  Therfield,  Herts,  10  Aug., 
1757,  aged  seventy.  I  fail  to  trace  the 
name  of  Etough  in  any  list  of  Jewish  settlers. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  Jewish.  Is  it 
English  ?  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

TOURNAMENTS  AND  JOUSTS.— I  shall  be 
obliged  if  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  particulars  of 
tournaments,  &c.  There  are  many  books 
that  give  general  information  on  the  subject, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  one  that  gives 
details,  such  as  size  of  the  lists,  height  and 
length  of  the  barrier,  &c.  Were  tilting  yards 
all  made  on  the  same  general  plan,  with 
similar  proportions  ?  Did  the  jousters 
always  charge  with  their  left  hand  next  the 
barrier  ?  T.  F.  D 


THE 


"STRAWBERRY    HILL" 
CATALOGUE. 


(10  S.  vii.  461,  517  ;  xii.  216,  294,  353.) 

I  AM  sorry  to  take  any  exception  to  MR. 
ABRAHAMS'S  pleasant  reply,  ante,  p.  216  ;  but 
since  my  original  article  was  partly  a  criticism 
of  statements  made  by  an  earlier  contri- 
butor, I  feel  called  on  now  to  defend  my  own 
accuracy. 

It  is  true  that  I  omitted  much  that  I 
might  have  written,  but  I  endeavoured  to 
restrict  myself  as  to  space,  while  giving 
details  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  identify 
the  various  issues  of  the  catalogue  if  desired. 

As  I  stated  that  the  lots  in  catalogues 
2  and  3,  on  ten  out  of  the  twenty-four  days, 
exceeded  those  catalogued  in  No.  1,  and 
that  No.  3  omitted  the  seventh  and  eighth 
days'  sale  entirely,  and  also  often  cata- 
logued the  same  lot  at  greater  length  than 
No.  2,  it  is  obvious  that  the  differences  did  not 
escape  my  notice. 

The  "  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Wal- 
pole  Collection  of  Prints  in  the  Round 
Tower,"  signed  S.  W.,  succeeded  the  sixth 
day's  sale  in  catalogues  1  and  2.  The 
"  brief  note  occupying  one  page  n  which  is 
headed  "  The  Walpole  Collection  of  Prints 
in  the  Round  Tower,  Deferred  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Auction,"  succeeds 
the  sixth  day's  sale  in  No.  3,  and  not,  as 
stated  by  MR.  ABRAHAMS,  in  No.  1. 

I  believe  my  identification  of  the  cata- 
logue which  I  have  called  No.  1  (the  so- 
called  Duiiciad  catalogue)  is  assured  by  the 
note  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  cata- 
logue on  p.  250,  viz.  :  — 

"  Note.  —  Some  inaccuracies  will  be  discovered 
in  the  Catalogue,  arising  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
time  for  its  examination,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
by  the  time  it  was  originally  announced  ;  these 
errors  will  be  carefully  rectified  in  the  Second 
Edition,  a  small  portion  of  which  will  be  printed 
on  large  paper." 

Although  my  copy  of  No.  1  (unlike  Nos.  2 
and  3,  which  are  in  the  original  wrappers) 
has  been  bound,  a  collation  by  pages  and 
signatures  (in  fours)  shows  that  nothing  has 
been  subtracted  nor  added. 

As  to  the  statements  that  "  the  seventh 
and  eighth  days*  sales  were  held  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  catalogue,"  and  that  I 
have  "  presumably  confused  the  print 
collection  with  these,"  the  answers,  in 
reverse  order,  are,  first,  that  the  collection 
of  prints  sold  in  the  subsequent  ten  days' 
sale,  and  the  lots  catalogued  in  Nos.  1  and  2 
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under  the  heading  of  seventh  and  eighth 
days'  sale,  were  one  and  the  same  ;  and, 
second,  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  days' 
sales  were  not  "  held  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  catalogue." 

The  '  ^Edes  Strawberrianee  '  (No.  5), 
which  gives  the  names  of  purchasers  and 
prices  at  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill,  has 
the  following  note  on  p.  18  under  the  caption 
"  Seventh  Day's  Sale  '-': — 

"  The  Books,  and  collections  of  Portraits, 
Prints,  and  Drawings,  which  constituted  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Days'  Sale  of  the  property 
at  Strawberry-Hill,  were  formerly  deposited  in 
the  Round  Tower.  Some  objections  having  been 
made  to  some  of  the  Collections  being  sold  en 
masse,  the  whole  announced  in  the  two  days  were 
withdrawn,  re-catalogued  and  extended  to  a  ten 
days'  sale,  from  Monday  June  13th  to  the  23rd 
inclusive  ;  yet,  as  most  of  the  visitors  to  Straw- 
berry-Hill have  that  portion  of  the  Catalogue, 
the  names  of  the  purchasers  to  the  lots  as  origin- 
ally formed,  and  the  prices  produced  at  the  more 
detailed  sale,  are  here  arranged  as  if  really  sold 
at  the  first  sale,  and  for  all  general  purposes, 
renders  [sic]  every  possible  gratification  for  satis- 
fying the  curiosity  of  the  greater  number  of 
persons  who  inspected  that  far-famed  depository 
of  Art  and  Virtu." 

Already  in  the  sale  catalogue  No.  3, 
at  p.  88,  under  date  of  April  16th,  the 
auctioneer,  George  Robins,  in  the  full-page 
statement  appearing  between  the  sixth  and 
the  ninth  days'  sale,  had  notified  those 
interested  that  the  collection  of  prints  was 
"  deferred  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  Auction,"  and  that 

"  the  Catalogue  which  has  been  distributed  for 
the  Sale  to  take  place  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
May  2nd  and  3rd,  is  now  entirely  separated,  and 
the  whole  will  be  divided  into  very  many  days, 
the  Sale  to  commence  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  Strawberry  Hill." 

The  second  '^Edes  Strawberrianae  '  (No.  6) 
gives  in  detail  the  record  of  the  purchasers 
and  prices  at  the  ten  days1  sale  which  took 
place  in  London  in  June,  while  the  first 
(No.  5)  makes  a  curious  attempt  at  record- 
ing what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  days  if  there  had  been 
any  seventh  and  eighth  days  as  originally 
catalogued.  The  summary  of  the  sale  by 
days  on  the  last  page  of  No.  5  shows  the 
seventh  and  eighth  days  bracketed,  with  the 
total  amount  received  for  that  part  of  the 
collection  carried  out  in  a  column  by  itself. 

Much  more  might  be  written  on  this  topic, 
but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  sub- 
stantiate the  original  statement.  There  are 
no  files  of  The  Morning  Post  for  1842  in  the 
libraries  in  this  city,  but  I  am  ready  to 
hazard  the  opinion  that  if  they  contain  daily 
reports  of  the  sales  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the 


seventh  and  eighth  reports  in  chronological 
order  will  be  found  to  cover  the  lots  adver- 
tised for  the  ninth  and  tenth  days.  It  is 
obviously  improbable  that  the  print  collec- 
tion was  sold  twice  over,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  sold  at  the  ten  days'  sale  in  June. 
In  his  last  paragraph  MB.  ABRAHAMS  in- 
cludes as  one  of  the  works  describing  Straw- 
berry Hill  "  Lot  403,  ^Edes  Walpolianse, 
1767,  plates."  This  book,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Strawberry  Hill,  but 
is  the  "  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Pic- 
tures n  at  Houghton  Hall.  Horace  Walpole 
n  his  '  Short  Notes  of  my  Life,'  writes  : — 

"  In  1747  I  printed  my  account  of  the  collection 
at  Houghton,  under  the  title  of  '  JMes  Walpol- 
iana3.'  It  had  bean  drawn  up  in  the  year  1743 
[the  Dedication  is  dated  Aug.  24,  1743].  I 
printed  but  two  hundred  copies,  to  give  away. 
It  was  very  incorrectly  printed  ;  another  edition, 
more  accurate,  and  enlarged,  was  published 
March  10th,  1752." — '  Letters,'  Toynbee,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxviii. 

A  later  edition  was  published  in  1767. 

MB.  ROBEBTS  (ante,  p.  294)  may  have 
in  mind  the  statement  made  by  MB.  BATES 
in  his  communication  of  10  June,  1882. 
At  all  events,  MB.  BATES  there  stated  (6  S. 
v.  442)  that,  owing  to  inaccuracies,  "  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  cancel  so  much  of 
the  impression  as  had  not  been  distributed, 
and  employ  an  expert  to  recatalogue  the 
library." 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  MB.  ROBEBTS'S  further 
communication  (ante,  p.  353).  A  reference 
to  the  note  at  p.  18  of  the  '  Names  of  Pur- 
chasers and  the  Prices,'  i.e.,  the  '  ^Edes 
Strawberrianse  l  (No.  5),  which  I  have  given 
in  full  in  this  article,  will  show  that  the 
reason  for  recataloguing,  as  stated  there  at 
least,  was  not  the  inaccuracies,  but  the 
objection  to  some  of  the  "  Collections  being 
sold  en  masse."  MB.  BATES,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  at  some  length  into  the  matter 
of  the  errors  and  blunders  of  the  first 
catalogue. 

In  my  first  communication  on  this  subject 
(10  S.  vii.  461),  in  describing  the  ten  days' 
sale  catalogue  (No.  4),  I  cited  enough  from 
the  title-page  to  show  that  the  sale  took 
place  in  London.  The  London  sale,  by  the 
way,  was  held  from  13  to  23  June  inclusive — 
not  "  13  to  23  March,'*  as  MB.  ROBEBTS 
states. 

The  sale  catalogue  (No.  4)  has  a  preli- 
minary "  Address,'*  over  a  page  in  length, 
by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  signed 
"  T.  D.,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  refers  to 
his  description  of  the  prints,  and  says  that 
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his  terms  employed  in  describing  the  quality 
of  the  impressions  may  be  relied  upon. 
Among  them  is  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
one  "  presque  unique.'1  T.  D.  also  offers  his 
services  in  executing  commissions  at  the  sale, 
giving  his  address  "  at  Mr.  Falser' s,  No.  67, 
Fleet  Street."  He  contributes  a  note  on 

Ep.  126-7  eulogistic  of  Hogarth,  signed  with 
is  initials  ;   and  on  p.  68,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  day's  sale,  has  another  note  with 
his  surname  in  full,  "  T.  Dodd.'1 

E.  P.  MERRITT. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


WHEATEAR  (10  S.  xii.  329). — The  correct 
etymology  is  given  in  Palmer's  '  Folk- 
Etymology  '  (1882),  and  (independently)  in 
Davies's  '  Supplementary  English  Glossary  ' 
(1881).  It  is  also  in  'The  Century 
Dictionary.'  The  extract  from  Fuller's 
'  Worthies  of  England,'  ii.  382,  shows  that 
the  old  name  was  wheatears,  and  that  it  has 
lost  an  s,  which  was  mistaken  as  the  form 
of  a  plural  (as  in  sherry,  cherry,  shay  for 
chaise,  Chinee,  &c.).  Wheat  represents  a 
pronunciation  of  white,  and  a  more  correct 
form  would  be  whitears,  to  be  divided 
after  the  e.  This  etymology  was  known  to 
Smollett,  who  (see  Davies)  notes  that 
wheat-ears  is  "  a  corruption  [really  a  variant 
pronunciation]  of  white-a — e,  the  transla- 
tion [rather,  the  equivalent]  of  their  French 
name  cul-blanc  "  ('  Travels,'-  Letter  III.). 

Swainson,  in  his  '  Provincial  Names  of 
British  Birds,'  p.  9,  says  : — 

"So  called  from  the  pure  white  colour  of  the 
base  and  lower  portion  of  the  side  of  the  tail ; 
whence  also  the  names  ivhite  tail,  ivhite  rump 
(Norfolk),  whiteass  (Cornwall)." 

The   last    spelling    exhibits    an    attempt    at 
impressing  the  eye  with  a  more  polite  form. 
Cotgrave  has  :    "  Culblanc,  the  bird  called 
a  whittaile,??  i.e.  white  tail. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Beckett  in  his  book  '  The 
Spirit  of  the  Downs  l  says  : — 

"  Its  south-country  name  was  supposed  to  come 
from  its  alleged  habit  of  feeding  on  ears  of  wheat, 
but  the  idea  of  wheat  forming  any  part  of  its  food 

has  long  since  been  exploded But,  as  its  actual 

markings  show,  the  real  origin  is  due  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  equivalent  of  '  white-rump,'  of  which '  wheat- 
ear  '  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  derivation,  though 
it  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  '  whitterer,'  i.e.,  '  twitterer.'" 

I  have  elsewhere  seen  the  Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent  stated  to  be  whit-erse.  There 
is  much  more  about  these  birds  in  the  book 
quoted.  G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 

de  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 


Mr.  Swainson  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  bird  is  so  called  from  "  the  pure  white^ 
colour  of  the  base  and  lower  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  tail.*1  He  cites  John  Taylor 
the  Water  Poet,  who  expatiated  on  the 
gastronomic  graces  of  the  bird,  and  was, 
as  Mr.  Swainson  thought,  not  quite  correct 
about  the  meaning  of  its  name  : — 

There  were  rare  birds  I  never  saw  before, 
The  like  of  them  I  think  to  see  no  more  : 
Th'  are  called  wheat-ears,  less  than  lark  or  sparrow, 
Well  roasted,  in  the  mouth  they  taste  like  marrow. 
When  once  'tis  in  the  teeth  it  is  inyolv'd, 
Bones,  flesh,  and  all  is  lusciously  dissolv'd. 
The  name  of  wheat-ears,  on  them  is  ycleped 
Because  they  come  when  wheat  is  yearly  reaped, 
Six  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  they  are  catch'd  there, 
And  are  well  nigh  11  months,  God  knows  where. 
'  Works,'  ed.  Hindley,  1872. 

See      Swainson's     '  Provincial     Names      of 
British  Birds,'  pp.  9,  10. 

Bardsley  attributes  the  surname  Whitteary 
Whittier,  and  variants,  to  the  occupation 
of  "  '  the  white  tawer  '  or  tower,  one  who- 
dressed  the  lighter  kid  skins  for  the  glover  n 
('  Diet,  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames  '). 

ST.  S  WITHIN. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  little  volume 
'  The  Folk  and  their  Word-lore  '  (Routledge 
1904)  that  wheat-ear  is  a  fictitious  singular 
of  white-ears,  whit-ers,  i.e.  "  white-tail,"' 
having  synonyms  in  other  languages.  So- 
far  back|as  1882  I  showed  this,  with  many 
illustrative  quotations,  in  my  '  Folk-Ety- 
mology,' p.  433.  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

South  Woodford. 

Wheatear,  of  course,  is  a  corruption.  For 
a  similar  metamorphosis  see  a  communica- 
tion on  "  Neither  my  eye  nor  my  elbow  " 
at  10  S.  viii.  137.  SUSSEX. 

[MR.  TOM  JONES,  H.  P.  L  ,  MR.  DOUGLAS  OWEN, 
and  T.  M.  W.  thanked  for  replies.  ] 

COWPER  :  PRONUNCIATION  OF  HIS  NAME 
(10  S.  xii.  265,  335,  372).— There  is  a  proof 
that  the  poet's  family  name  was  pronounced 
"  Cooper ?i  at  least  before  he  was  born, 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  though 
it  is  cogent,  and  may  have  suggested  his- 
own  "  jocose  presumption n  that  a  fore- 
father had  migrated  to  England  from  Cupar, 
in  Scotland,  When  Lord  Cowper,  the 
poet's  great -uncle,  was  presiding,  in  1715, 
at  the  trial  of  Lord  Wintoun  for  his  share- 
in  the  Rebellion  of  that  year,  the  prisoner, 
a  man  of  weak  mind,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  shrewdness,  asked  him  to  do  him  justice, 
and  not  to  use  what,  in  Scotland,  used  to 
be  called  "  Cowper  (Cupar)  law,  hang  a  man 
first,  and  then  judge  him.'4 
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The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  Olney,  unless 
I  was  misinformed  in  the  shop  in  the  village 
where  I  was  buying  post  cards  some  time 
ago.  I  was  then  told,  "  Every  one  about 
here  calls  him  Cowper,"  the  syllable  being 
pronounced  as  is  the  name  of  the  animal 
except  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
rustics  still  sound  ow  as  oo  both  in  "  cow  u 
and  "  Cowper,"  as  I  can  myself  testify. 

F.  NEWMAN. 

109,  Club  Garden  Road,  Sheffield. 

The  poet  Cowper  was  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Cowper  was  the  head 
and  last  survivor.  Nobody  ever  dreamed 
of  pronouncing  his  family  name  except  as 
"  Cooper."  If  any  doubt  survives  in  any 
perverse  mind,  reference  could  be  made  to 
his  widow,  Katrine,  Countess  Cowper, 
Panshanger,  Hertford.  G.  W.  E.  R. 

LAST  DUEL  \VITH  SWORDS  IN  ENGLAND 
(10  S.  xii.  227,  290,  378).— Alfieri's  duel 
with  Viscount  Ligonier  in  1771  was  with 
swords.  See  "  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri, 
scritta  da  esso,  Londra "  (but  evidently 
printed  in  Italy),  1804,  p.  161  seq.  There 
were  no  seconds. 

In  the  '  Histoire  des  Duels,'  by  Fougeroux 
de  Campigneulles,  Paris,  1835,  vol.  ii.,  at 
pp.  153-61  is  an  account  of  a  duel  with 
swords  between  two  women  in  1833.  One 
of  them  was  killed,  and  the  other  was  tried 
for  murder  at  the  Leinster  Assizes.  Is  the 
story  true  ?  J.  F.  R. 

Godalming. 

"  ALL  RIGHT  "  :    ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE 
(10  S.  xii.  228,  314).— A  very  useful  instance 
of  this  phrase,  and  one  earlier  than  those 
quoted,  is  to  be  found  in  a  boyish  fragment 
of  Tennyson,  entitled  '  The  Coach  of  Death, 
written    when    the    poet    was    fourteen    or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  i.e.,  about  1824.     The 
verse   in  which   the   expression   occurs   will 
be  found  on  p.  26  of  '  Tennyson  :   a  Memoir,' 
by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  runs  : — 
They  mounted  slow  in  their  long  black  cloaks, 
The  tears  bedimm'd  their  sight : 
The  grim  old  coachee  strode  to  the  box, 
And  the  guard  gasp'd  out,  "  All 's  right." 

C.  E.  LOMAX. 
Louth,  co.  Lincoln. 

EP WORTH  PARSONAGE  GHOST  (10  S.  xii 
129,  197,  338).— There  is  no  tombstone 
to  the  memory  of  "  old  Jeffrey  "-  in  Ep worth 
Churchyard.  I  believe  the  oldest  stone 
to  be  found  there  is  the  one  to  Samuel  Weslej 
himself  ;  I,  at  any  rate,  have  not  found  ar 
older  one,  and  I  know  the  yard  well.  I  have 


also  searched  the  parish  registers  more  than 
once  for  different  names,  though  never 
or  Jeffrey's  ;  but  I  should  probably  have 
noticed  his,  had  it  been  there,  which  I  do 
not  think  is  the  case.  C.  C.  B. 

'  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  l  COMMEMORATION 
(10  S.  xii.  167,  251,  331,  376).— MR.  PICK- 
FORD  is  certainly  not  "  the  oldest  living 
orrespondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  ?  I  doubt  if 
I  am  ;  but  some  years  before  his  date  of 
1856  I  was  a  contributor,  probably  under 
my  then  name  of  "  Adams,"  or  my  then 
initials  "  G.  E.  A."  The  Index  does  not 
enable  me  to  trace  these  contributions,  but 
one  of  them,  on  the  '  Wellesley  Pedigree,'  is 
in  1  S.  vi.  585  (18  Dec.,  1852),  signed  "  G.  R. 
[sic]  Adams,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club." 
By  mistake  of  the  printer,  the  initial  letter 
of  my  second  Christian  name  is  there  given 
as  "R."  instead  of  "  E."  I  may  add  that, 
having  been  admitted  to  that  Club  11  Mayy 
1848,  I  was  on  1  Dec.,  1908,  the  third  in 
seniority  of  its  then  existing  members. 

G.  E.  C. 

MR.  PICKFORD  is  not  quite  the  oldest 
living  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  volumes  for  1851-2,  he  will 
find  several  small  contributions  from  me, 
signed  with  my  initials. 

HENRY  N.  ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

[The  earliest  instance  we  can  trace  of  our  vener- 
able correspondent's  contributions  is  at  1  S.  iv.  72 
(26  July,  1851).  But  in  the  Index  to  our  second 
volume  there  are  two  signatures  that  are  happily 
still  familiar  to  readers  of  'N.  and  Q.,'  viz., 
EDWARD  PEACOCK  and  K.  P.  D.  E.  There  is  no 
harm  at  this  time  of  day  in  disclosing  the  fact  that 
they  cover  two  gentlemen  under  one  hat.] 

EPICURUS  IN  ART  (10  S.  xii.  347). — Accord- 
ing to  Helbig,  '  Fiihrer  durch  die  offentlichen 
Sammlungen  klassischer  Altertiimer  in  Rom,' 
vol.  i.  2nd  ed.  p.  185,  in  consequence  of  the 
cult  of  Epicurus's  portrait  that  prevailed 
among  his  numerous  followers,  his  likenesses 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  ancient  philoso- 
pher. Portrait-busts  of  him  have  naturally 
been  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  and 
among  other  representations  may  be  men- 
tioned a  head  in  the  Sala  delle  Muse  of  the 
Vatican  (described  by  Helbig  at  the  reference 
already  given),  and  a  double  Hermes  of 
Epicurus  and  his  pupil  Metrodorus  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Helbig  supplies  many 
references — including  one  to  '  Schuster  iiber 
die  erhaltenen  Portrats  der  griechischen 
Philosophen  ' — that  may  be  of  use  to  DR. 
KRUEGER. 
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On  p.  315  of  the  Horace  edited  by  H.  A.  J, 
Munro,  and  illustrated  from  antique  gems 
by  C.  W.  King  (1869),  is  "  a  life-like  portrait  " 
of  Epicurus,  "  engraved  in  the  best  Roman 
style."  King  adds  (p.  449)  : — 

"  Heads  of  this  philosopher  are  extremely  rare 
on  gems  ;  a  thing  difficult  to  account  for,  as 
€icero  ('  De  Fin.,'  I.  v.  [should  be  V.  i.  3])  laughs 
at  the  fondness  of  his  sect  for  carrying  about  their 
Master's  likeness  in  their  rings  ;  and  considering 
the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  at  Rome,  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  his  head  to  present 
itself  in  our  cabinets  at  least  as  frequently  as 
that  of  Socrates." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

In  Marc  Meibom's  edition  of  '  Diogenis 
Laertii .  .  .  .  Libri  X.,'  Amstelsedami,  1692, 
vol.  i.,  between  pp.  602-3,  is  an  engraving 
of  the  head  of  "  Epicurus  Ex  Cimeliarchio 
Cl.  V.  Ericl  Puteani."  Assuming  that  the  I 
in  "  Ericl  "'  is  an  error,  I  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  treasury  of  Ericius 
Puteanus  (1574-1646). 

In  '  A  Select  Collection  of  Drawings  from 
Curious  Antique  Gems,'  by  T.  Worlidge, 
London,  1768,  No.  112  is  "Epicurus,  on 
Onyx,"  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Chauncey. 

The  former  picture,  being  oval,  is  appa- 
r  ently  also  taken  from  an  engraved  gem.  It 
is  a  poor  thing  as  a  work  of  art.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  likeness  between 
the  faces  in  the  two  engravings. 

ROBERT  PIERPOLNT. 

"  BOURNE  ??  IN  PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi. 
361,  449  ;  xii.  130,  191,  272,  372).— CAITJS 
may  rest  assured  that  Closeburn  is  rightly 
interpreted  cil  Osbern,  "  at  the  cell  or  chapel 
of  Osbjorn.'1  The  name  was  written  Kylos- 
bern  when  the  barony  belonged  to  the 
Crown  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  (1123-54). 
The  cell  itself  was  hewn  out  of  a  cliff  of  New 
Red  Sandstone,  and  was  known  as  the 
Elf's  Kirk  ;  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  '  Old 
Statistical  Account,1  compiled  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  had 
recently  been  destroyed  in  quarrying  the 
stone.  It  may  be  worth  noting  how  the 
name  Kylosbern  came  to  receive  its  present 
misleading  form.  The  Crichope  Burn,  after 
performing  a  fine  cascade  over  a  precipice  of 
100  feet,  has  cut  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
channel  through  the  Red  Sandstone  beds — 
a  regular  little  canon — a  "  close  burn  "  in 
short.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  Bourne  Beck 
in  Wiltshire,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
primitive  meaning  of  bourne  or  burn  is  a 
spring  or  fountain,  and  hence  running  water. 


Beck  means  a  stream,  and  by  transference 
also  the  bank  or  valley  bottom  through 
which  the  beck  flows.  Bourne  Beck  some- 
what corresponds  to  such  names  as  Burn- 
brae,  Brook-bank,  Bourne  Valley  (Bourne- 
mouth). TOM  JONES. 

SPURGEON  ON  MONTE  CARLO  :  PASSMORE 
&  ALABASTER  (10  S.  xii.  308). —  The  Rev 
Joseph  W.  Harrald  informs  me  that  '  The 
Serpent  in  Paradise  ;  or,  Gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo,'  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon  which  appeared  in  The  Sword 
and  Trowel  for  1879  (p.  260)  ;  and  that 
there  is  another  article  from  his  pen  in  the 
same  publication  for  1887  (p.  71),  entitled 
'  Gambling,  a  Common  Snare,'  in  which 
there  are  further  references  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Both  articles  were  reprinted  as  leaflets  by 
Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster.  It  was  while 
at  Mentone  for  his  health  that  Spurgeon 
once  went  to  the  casino,  but  it  is  recorded 
in  the  '  Autobiography,  *  edited  by  his  wife 
and  Mr.  Harrald  (vol.  iv.  pp.  211-12),  that 
"  in  all  later  years  he  avoided  even  the 
gardens  surrounding  the  building  where  so 
many  had  been  ruined, ....  and  he  did  not 
like  any  of  those  who  were  staying  with  him 
to  go  merely  to  look  at  the  players.'* 

Spurgeon  carefully  corrected  the  proofs 
of  each  sermon  before  publication,  bestowing 
much  time  so  that  each  sentence  should  be 
perfect  in  construction.  After  the  great 
preacher's  death,  until  the  purchase  of  the 
Passmore  &  Alabaster  business  by  Messrs. 
Marshall  Brothers,  Mr.  Harrald  (who  was 
Spurgeon' s  private  secretary  from  1878  to 
1892)  saw  every  sermon  through  the  press, 
except  during  three  months  when  he  was  ill. 
He  is  now  revising  the  sermons  for  the  new 
publishers.  Three  years  ago,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1906,  No.  3,000  of  the  sermons 
was  published  ;  and  in  '  John  Ploughman's 
Almanack,'  1907,  the  publishers  of  '  The 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit1  estimated 
that  more  than  150,000,000  of  the  sermons 
had  been  sold  by  them,  besides  the  trans- 
lations and  reprints  in  newspapers  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  Spurgeon's  '  Autobio- 
graphy J  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Harrald,  and  some  playful  lines  addressed 
to  him,  written  by  Spurgeon  one  evening  at 
Mentone  : — 

Poor  old  Spurgeon  we  must  urge  on, 
Not  so  Joseph  Harrald. 

Joseph  Passmore,  the  founder  of  the  firm 
of  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  died  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1895.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Dr. 
Rippon,  and  told  me  that  he  was  a  scholar 
in  my  father's  class  at  the  New  Park  Street 
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Sunday  School.  This  was  in  1833.  When 
Spurgeon  came  to  London,  a  close  friendship 
was  at  once  formed,  and  it  was  at  Passmore's 
suggestion  that  a  sermon  was  published 
weekly.  Mr.  Alabaster  died  on  the  1st  of 
November  1892.  He  was  a  strong  Church- 
man, but  differences  of  opinion  never  marred 
their  friendship,  and  no  company  seems  to 
have  been  more  enjoyed  at  Mentone  by 
Spurgeon  than  that  of  his  two  publishers. 
JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 

PARRY  AND  PERRY  FAMILIES  (10  S.  xii. 
344). — The  following  original  references  to 
persons  of  these  names  may  interest  MR. 
McPiKE  :— 

On  8  May,  1592,  probate  of  the  will  of 
Thomas  Parrye,  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes, 
Aldersgate,  was  granted  in  the  Archdeaconry 
Court.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Thomas  Perry 
from  whom  the  1641  poll-tax  could  not  be 
collected  in  the  same  parish  by  reason  of 
his  being  "  under  age  n  was  any  descendant. 

One  James  Parry  was  a  vestryman  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John  Zachary  (united  to 
St.  Anne's),  1753-7,  serving  the  office  of 
churchwarden  in  1755-6.  I  do  not,  again, 
know  if  he  was  connected  with  the  James 
Perry,  bachelor,  of  St.  Bride's,  who  married 
Margaret  Bewley,  "  soluta  "  of  St.  Anne's, 
at  the  Charterhouse  Chapel  on  13  May,  1708. 
WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

The  following  may  give  a  clue,  extracted 
from  a  family  Bible  belonging  to  Admiral 
Parrey  : — 

Nancy  Parrey,  b.  Sep.  25,  1756,  d.  May  12,  1756, 
aged  8  mos. 

Sally  Parrey,  b.  July  4,  1757,  d.  Jan.  22,  1762, 
aged  4  yrs.  6  mos. 

John  Parrey,  b.  Apl.  13,  1759. 

Siddell  Parrey,  b.  Oct.  20,  1760,  d.  Dec.  21,  1761, 
aged  14  mos. 

Robert  Parrey,  b.  June  8,  1762. 

Jane  Parrey,  b.  Mar.  4,  1764. 

Benjamin  Parrey,  b.  Nov.  2,  1765. 

Joseph  Parrey,  b.  Apl.  29,  1767,  d.  May  13,  1768. 

Elizabeth  Parrey,  b.  Sep.  19,  1769. 

Can  "  Siddell,"  the  name  of  the  fourth 
child,  be  intended  for  Sibyl  ? 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

"  CORRECT  TO  A  T  "  :  "  RIGHT  AS  A 
TRIVET  »  (10  S.  xii.  227,  273,  313,  376).— 
A  much  less  probable  explanation  is  some- 
times given  of  "  Right  as  a  trivet,' J  viz., 
that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  fortunate  escape 
of  the  veteran  campaigner  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet  from  drowning  when  great  part  of 
the  English  fleet  suffered  wreck  in  1379. 
Twenty -five  ships  were  lost  off  the  coast  of 


Ireland,  with  most  of  their  crews.  Accord- 
ing to  Thomas  Walsingham  the  men  of  the 
Navy  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  convent 
near  Southampton,  and  carried  av/ay  the 
nuns  with  them  to  sea.  When  the  storm 
burst  the  nuns  were  thrown  overboard  in 
appeasement,  but  in  vain.  The  admiral 
(Sir  John  Arundell)  and  others  of  high  birth 
perished  in  the  catastrophe,  R.  B. 

Upton. 

'  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MAGAZINE  l  :  CAPT. 
BUCKLEY  AND  MRS.  ERRINGTON  (10  S.  xii. 
368). — MR.  HOLWORTHY  will  find  the  infor- 
mation ha  seeks  in  the  following  contem- 
porary pamphlets  : — 

K,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Harriot  Er — g — n,  containing 
her  amorous  intrigues  tete-a-tete  with  the  following 
well-known  characters  :— Col.  M— n,  Col.  Tarleton, 
Capt.  Smith,  Capt.  Buckley,  Capt.  Roberts,  Sir 
John  L— ,  Capt.  Southby,  Lord  D— .'  With  three 
plates.  R.  Randall,  1785. 

'The  Whole  Trial  of  Mrs.  H.  Errington  for 
Adultery  with  Captains  Smith,  Buckley,  Roberts, 
Southby,  Mr.  Trayte,'  &o.  R.  Randall,  1785. 
Mrs.  Errington  was  divorced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1788,  for  which  see  '  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords  *  for  that  year.  In  a 
newspaper  of  the  time  she  is  said  to  have 
been  "  tall  and  handsome,  but  destitute  of 
accomplishments,  and  was  formerly  servant 
to  her  present  husband "  (i.e  George 
Errington).  This  unfortunate  man  was 
shot  by  a  Miss  Anne  Broadrick  on  15  May, 
1795,  but  the  murderess  was  found  to  be 
insane  (Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixv.  pt.  i.  p.  530  ; 
pt.  ii.  p.  612).  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
Grays,  Essex,  and  was  possessed  of  very 
large  landed  property. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

SCOTT'S  '  LOCHINVAR  '  (10  S.  xii.  268,  336, 
378). — '  Lochinvar,'  as  given  in  '  Marmion,* 
is  Scott's  rendering  of  the  old  Border  ballad 
*  Katharine  Janfarie  *  (or  '  Johns  tone  ?).  In 
the  original  ballad  the  lines  are  : — 
He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve  ; 
He's  mounted  her  hie  behind  himsell, 

At  her  kinsmen  spiered  ria  leave. 
Scott    in    his    version    suggests    facility    of 
mounting  the  fair  Katharine  on  the  waiting 
steed,  and  he  gives  it 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  his  charger 

stood  near, 

indicating  not  a  spring  from  the  ground, 
but  from  the  hall  steps. 

Surely  no  acrobatic  feat  of  exceptional 
agility  was  wanted  to  accomplish  the  spring 
on  the  part  of  either  of  the  impatimt  lovers. 

ANDHEW  HOPE. 
Prospect  Park,  Exeter. 
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If  Lochinvar  vaulted  from  the  steps  of  a 
Border  peel,  he  could  no  doubt  throw  his 
leg  over  the  neck  of  a  horse  standing  close 
to  them,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
girl  behind  the  saddle  by  swaying  his  body 
backwards  to  preserve  his  balance.  The 
feat  would  be  easy — so  easy  that  the  girl, 
too,  might  have  mounted  without  being 
swung  to  the  croup. 

But  would  the  entrance  to  the  tower 
built  for  defence  be  the  one  used  on  festive 
occasions  by  a  family  of  importance  like  the 
Netherby  Graemes  ?  Space  for  many  people 
and  for  dancing  was  needed.  Lochinvar 

enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  arid  brothers, 
and  all. 

The  bride -maidens  whispered  together  while 
he  danced  with  the  bride  till  the  two 
"  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 
stood  near."  Does  this  "  hall  door  "  mean 
the  door  of  a  military  tower  ? 

With  regard  to  the  idea  that  he  mounted 
from  a  horse-block,  why  did  not  the  bride's 
kinsmen  interfere  while  he  was  ascending  it  ? 
That  he  sprang  up  from  the  ground  with 
the  needful  swiftness  and  dexterity  seems 
impossible.  The  woman  already  on  the 
horse  would  prevent  his  making  the  necessary 
movements. 

But  if  he  gained  the  saddle  from  the  steps 
leading  down  from  a  Border  peel,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  Scott  did  not  complete  his 
description  of  the  scene  by  a  few  words 
showing  from  what  vantage  he  "  took  off." 

o.  o.  o. 

CAINSFOBD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (10  S.  xii. 
367). — It  is  quite  possible  Cainsford  may 
mean  Kempsford.  The  only  name  in  Glou- 
cestershire at  all  similar  is  Cainscross,  and 
this  is  a  village  constituted  in  1894  from 
the  parishes  of  Stonehouse,  Randwick,  and 
Stroud.  There  are  several  entries  relating 
to  the  Jenner  family  of  Kempsford  in  Mr. 
Crisp's  Register  of  Kempsford,  1653-1700, 
the  earliest  being  1654  (birth  of  Robert 
Jenner).  The  names  of  Edith  and  William 
do  not  occur.  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

Gloucester  Public  Library. 

MILDEW  IN  BOOKS  (10  S.  xii.  387).— If 
mildew  on  the  binding  is  what  the  querist 
refers  to,  I  think  that  formalin  will  be  found 
useful.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
without  dilution,  and  (so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes)  without  any  injury  to  the 
leather.  It  seems  not  only  to  kill  the 
existing  mildew,  but  also  to  prevent,  at 
least  for  a  year  or  two,  the  growth  of  new 
mildew,  although  the  neighbouring  volumes 


which  have  not  been  so  treated  may  bo 
mildewed.  The  formalin  I  used  is  that 
made  by  the  Chemische  Fabrik  of  Berlin,  but 
can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist. 

J.  F.  ROTTON. 
Godalming. 

THE  YEW  IN  POETRY  (10  S.  xii.  388). — 
Nos.  1  and  2  are  quoted  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  '  Letter  to  Francis  Horner  * 
by  Dr.  John  Lowe  in  '  Yew  Trees  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  1897,  p.  169.  No.  3  I 
cannot  trace  in  Lowe,  or  anywhere  else. 

If  your  correspondent  is  interested  in 
poetical  references  to  the  tree,  pp.  154—79 
of  the  above-mentioned  book  are  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

[See  also  ante,  p.  421.] 

"  DISH  OF  TEA  "  :  "  SAUCER  "  (10  S.  xii, 
287,  377).— The  evidence  of  the  REV.  JOHN 
PICKFORD  goes  to  show  that  tea  was  formerly 
drunk,  even  among  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  from  the  dish  or  saucer.  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  custom  being  dis- 
continued, and  whence  does  the  discon- 
tinuance date  ?  Was  it  considered  an 
ungainly  or  awkward  proceeding  ?  or  why 
was  it  that  it  became  "  bad  form,"  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  to-day  as  savouring 
of  "  kitchen  manners  "  ?  I  remember  seeing 
a  gentleman-farmer,  some  few  years  ago, 
come  in  from  hunting  and  drink  his  tea 
from  the  saucer. 

When  was  the  word  "  saucer  "  (originally 
a  vessel  for  holding  sauce)  first  applied  to 
the  receptacle  used  to  support  the  cup 
containing  tea  or  coffee  ? 

J.    HOLDEN    MACMlCHAEL. 

Surely  the  phrase  "  dish  of  tea "  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  earliest  teacups  were 
made  without  handles,  and  were  very  wide 
and  shallow.  I  have  seen  such  cups  in 
collections  of  old  china.  G.  W.  E.  R. 

It  cannot  be  conceded  that  the  expression 
"  dish  of  tea  "  originated  in  the  practice  of 
drinking  tea  from  the  saucer,  because  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  later,  a  "  dish  of 
milk,"  a  "dish  of  aqua  vitae,"  a  "dish  of 
coffee,"  and  a  "  dish  of  tea  "  were  common 
locutions  for  a  quantity  more  or  less  in- 
definite ;  and  saucers,  which  were  specially 
used  for  sauce  (hence  their  name),  had  not 
come  into  general  use,  nor  had  teacups. 
Pepys,  25  Sept.,  1666,  makes  early  mention 
of  a  "  cup  of  tea,"  a  China  drink  of  which 
he  had  never  drunk  before.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  tea-bowl,  with  or  without 
stand,  was  in  use  prior  to  the  tea-cup  and 
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saucer.  If  the  term  "  dish  "  has  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  shallow  vessel,  it 
is  to  the  bowl.  In  Chambers' s  '  Book  of 
Days,'-  i.  172,  is  an  engraved  representation 
of  a  coffee-house  temp.  Charles  II.  Five 
persons,  one  of  them  smoking,  and  evidently, 
from  their  dresses,  of  different  ranks  in  life 
are  seated  at  the  table,  on  which  are  small 
basins,  without  saucers,  and  tobacco  pipes, 
while  a  waiter  is  engaged  in  serving  coffee. 

Coffee -drinking  was  ridiculed  at  first,  and 
it  was  said  : — 

A  little  dish,  and  a  large  coffee  house. 
What  is  it  but  a  mountain  and  a  mouse  ? 

TOM  JONES. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Solly's  '  Life  of  Henry 
Morley,  LL.D.,'  it  appears  that  the  expres- 
sion "  dish  of  tea  "-  was  used  by  Dickens,  as 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage  : 
"  Dickens  had  lately  bought  Tavistock 
House,  and  Mr.  Morley  went  there  early  in 
December  for  '  a  dish  of  tea,'  which  he  found 
meant  a  pleasant  evening  party." 

I  may  add  that  in  the  Netherlands  it  is 
still  a  custom  to  invite  one's  friends  "  een 
kopje  thee  to  komen  drinken "  (to  come 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea)  when  one  wishes  them 
to  come  and  spend  the  evening,  the  reason 
being  that  the  Dutch  always  have  a  cup  of 
tea  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  some 
time  after  dinner.  J.  F.  BENSE. 

Arnhem. 

4  THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM  *  :  "  LAPP'D 
IN  LEAD  "•  (10  S.  xii.  346).— Woodcuts  in 
Raine's  '  Auckland  Castle,'  1852,  p.  44, 
and  in  Stanley's  '  Westminster/  Supple- 
ment, 1869,  p.  152,  seem  to  show  bodies  laid 
on  sheets  of  lead,  with  upper  sheets  of 
lead  laid  over  them  and  shaped  to  their 
forms  so  as  to  show  their  general  con- 
figuration, and,  lastly,  soldered  on  to  the 
lower  sheets.  This  process  may  have  been 
described  as  "  lapping  in  lead."  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

Perhaps  W.  A.  C.'s  reference  to  drawings 
is  to  the  "  Drawing  by  George  Scharf, 
Esq.,"  which  is  reproduced  in  Dean  Stan- 
ley's '  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey/  3rd  ed.,  1869,  facing  p.  681  (in  the 
Appendix).  It  represents  the  interior  of 
the  vault  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  coffins  of 
James  I.,  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  Henry  VII., 
"  as  seen  on  the  opening  of  the  vault  in 
1869."  At  first  sight  these  coffins  (in  the 
drawing)  might  be  taken  for  lappings  in 
lead  :  "  The  leaden  coffins  of  all  three 
sovereigns,  which  were  all  in  good  con- 
dition, were  slightly  shaped  to  the  head  and 


shoulders,  and  straight  downward."  (They 
have  something  like  the  shape  of  Egyptian 
mummies.)  That  of  James  I.  "  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  remains  of  a  wooden  case.'' 
As  to  the  others,  "  these  two  coffins  were 
bare  lead,  the  wooden  casing,  even  that 
underneath,  being  wholly  removed." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  following  passage  from  Spenser's 
'  Shepheard's  Calendar  *  may  prove  ex- 
planatory of  this  custom  : — 

But  ah  !    Maecenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 
And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead, 
And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead, 

That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  playe  ; 
For  ever,  who  in  derring-doe  were  dread, 
The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

.ZEglogue,  x.   61  ff. 

This  custom  of  wrapping  the  bodies  in 
lead  was  not  unusual  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  former  Vicar  of 
Easton  Maudit,  co.  Northampton,  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  in  the  vault  of  the 
Yelverton  family  in  that  church  bodies  thus 
buried  in  leaden  shapes. 

In  the  ballad  of  '  Lord  Soulis,'  by  John 
Leyden,  in  the  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,'  we  read  : — 

They  roll'd  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall  ; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red, 
And  melted  him,  lead  and  bones  and  all. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Apparently  it  is  to  the  practice  mentioned 
by  W.  A.  C.  — which  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  familiar  one  in  his  day — that  Spenser 
refers  in  *  The  Shepherd's  Calendar. * 

In  June,  concerning  Tityrus,  Colin  Clout 
wails  : — 

Now  dead  he  is,  and  wrapt  in  lead  ; 
in  October  he  states  that 

All  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead  ; 
while  in  November  he  laments  : — 

Dido,  my  dear,  alas  !  is  dead, — 
Dead,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead. 

New  York  City. 


M.  C.  L. 


J.  M.  W.  TURNER  :  PORTRAIT  (10  S.  xii. 
209).— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor, 
I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  this  portrait, 
but  I  cannot  see  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  Turner,  and  other  people  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it  endorse  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
know  who  are  the  relatives  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  portrait  is  said  to  be. 

C.  M.  W.  TURNER. 

22,  Dawson  Place,  W. 
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SPONGES  (10  S.  xii.  30). — M.'s  question 
I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  think 
that  perhaps  he  or  another  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  quotation  from  John 
Russell's  '  Boke  of  Nurture,  foloying 
Englondis  gise,1  which  belongs  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
printed  in  '  The  Babees  Book  l  (E.E.T.S.), 
pp.  117-99  : 

3eff  youre  souerayne  wille  to  ]>e  bathe,  his  body 
to  wasche  dene, 

. .  .  .looke   ye   haue   sponges,    v   or   vj.    ]>eron   to 

sytte  or  lene  : 
looke  "|>er  be  a  gret  sponge  ]?er-on  youre  souerayne 

to  sytt ; 

t>eron  a  shete  &  so  he  may  bathe  hym  J>ere  a  fytte  ; 
vndir  his  feete  also  a  sponge,  jiff  ]?er  be  any  to 

putt  ; 

and  alwey  be  sure  of  j>e  dur,  &  se  J>at  he  be  shutt. 
A  basyfi  full  in  youre  hand  of  herb  is  hote  &  fresche, 
&  with  a  soft  sponge  in  hand,  his  body  j>at  ye 

wasche.  Pp.  182-3. 

Under  the  present  heading  the  rest  concerns 
us  not.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  Sloane  MS.  1977,  in  the  British 
Museum  (ff.  9b  and  47  b),  there  are  two 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  sponge  for 
personal  cleanliness,  where  the  illumination 
of  the  text  shows  this  household  appliance 
about  to  be  put  to  the  face  of  a  person  in  a 
recumbent  position  in  bed.  An  account, 
by  Canon  Venables,  of  the  sponge  used  in  the 
Greek  liturgical  ritual,  will  be  found  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  '  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,5  1880.  Pliny  (I.  ii.  45) 
mentions  three  sorts  of  sponges,  of  which  one, 
the  Achilleum,  was  used  for  wiping  tables, 
deleting  writing  and  mistakes  in  paintings 
(the  spongia  deletilis,  Suet.,  '  Aug.'  86, 
'  Calig.*  40),  washing  dishes,  and  other 
useful  purposes  (Mart.,  '  Apoph.'  No.  144). 
See  also  Fosbroke,  '  Ency.  Antiq.,'  1843, 
vol.  i.  p.  372.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

The  use  of  the  sponge  in  Europe  for 
domestic  purposes  is  very  old.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  Iliad  *  and  '  Odyssey,* 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  classical  litera- 
ture. A  short  account  of  some  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  em- 
ployed sponges  is  given  in  Smith's  '  Diet, 
of  Antiquities  J  under  the  word  '  Spongia.* 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

Much  information  upon  sponges  may  be 
seen  in  Johnston's  '  History  of  British 
Sponges  and  Lithophytes,'  1842,  8vo— 
a  work  found  on  the  shelves  of  all  good 
reference  libraries.  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 


"  LE  HOLE  BOLE,"  HONEY  LANE  (10  S. 
xii.  348).— Consult  Prof.  Skeat's  'Ety- 
mological Dictionary  J  under  "  holy  "-  ;  and 
compare  with  the  current  expression  "whole 
horse. n  FRANK  PENNY. 


IKisaUotttotts. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Odd  Numbers,  particularly 
No.  7  and  No.  9,  by  James  Curtis,  is  one  of  the 
privately  printed  opuscula  issued  to  members  of 
the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  and  will  therefore 
be  regarded  by  the  discerning  as  well  worth 
perusal.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  "  Franklyn  to  Ye 
Sette,"  read  to  them  on  April  27th  of  this  year 
the  paper  here  printed.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  the  curious  and  entertaining  lore  which  interests 
the  man  in  the  street  as  well  as  the  mathematician. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  we  heard  ill- 
luck  prophesied  because  1909  would  not  divide 
by  anything.  Our  own  pages  have  from  time  to 
time  contained  notes  on  numbers,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
gives  a  useful  bibliography  of  such  references. 
Against  the  study  of  numbers  as  of  mystic  import 
it  would  be  possible  to  quote  Selden's  '  Table 
Talk  '  :— 

"All  those  mysterious  things  they  observe  in 
numbers  come  to  nothing  upon  this  very  ground 
because  number  in  itself  is  nothing,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  nature,  but  is  merely  of  human  imposi- 
tion, a  mere  sound.  For  example,  when  I  cry 
one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock,  that  is 
but  man's  division  of  time  ;  the  time  itself  goes 
on,  and  it  had  been  all  one  in  nature  if  those  hours 
had  been  called  nine,  ten,  eleven.  So  when  they 
say  the  seventh  son  is  fortunate  it  means  nothing 
for,  if  you  count  from  the  seventh  backward, 
then  the  first  is  the  seventh  ;  why  is  not  he  like- 
wise fortunate  ?  " 

Something  might  be  argued  on  more  than  one 
count  against  this  passage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  beliefs  and  maxims  concerning 
numbers  as  come  to  us  in  early  days,  whether 
superstitious  or  not,  continue  to  influence  us 
when  we  pretend  that  we  have  grown  out  of  them. 

When  Johnson  at  five  wrote  the  epitaph  of  the 
duck  he  trod  on,  he  pointed  out  that 

If  it  had  lived  it  had  been  good  luck, 
For  it  would  have  been  an  odd  one. 
But  there  were  thirteen  of  them,  and  may  we  not 
maintain  that  the  victim  of  the  future  Doctor's 
foot  was  the  thirteenth  ;    and  so  escaped  the  luck 
due  to  odd  numbers  ? 

"  Numero  deus  impare  gaudet,"  and  Mr.  Curtis 
brings  together  much  to  glorify  seven.  In  Ger- 
many, we  believe,  a  "  bad  seven  "  is  a  bad  wife, 
and  the  number  is  associated  with  the  Devil  as 
well  as  sacred  things.  "  The  Seven  against 
Thebes"  had  a  notable  application  at  Oxford 
in  the  crew  which  rowed  with  seven  men  in  1843 
and  beat  Cambridge,  the  "Septem  contra  Camum  "; 
and  we  believe  that  the  authors  of  '  Essays  and 
Beviews  '  were  ungenerously  called  the  "  Septem 
contra  Christum."  A  future  commentator  may, 
perhaps,  find  something  symbolical  in  the  sug- 
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gestion    of    the    Walrus    concerning    sea-sand    in 
'  Alice  through  the  Looking-Glass  '  : — 

"  If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops 

Swept  it  for  half  a  year, 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"  That  they  could  get  it  clear  ?  " 
Mr.    Curtis   does   not,   we  think,   mention   Seven 
Dials.     Robert  Brace's  spider  succeeded  at  the 
seventh  attempt,  and  encouraged  him  to  do  the 
same. 

Robert  Laneham's  letter  concerning  Queen 
Elizabeth's  entertainment  at  Kenilworth  has  a 
curious  passage  on  "  The  seavenz."  For  seven 
days  he  was  slack  in  annotation,  and  excuses 
himself  by  indicting  some  remarks  "  whereof 
part  iz  :  fyrst  how  according  to  her  highnes 
name  Elizabeth,  which  I  heer  say  oout  of  the 
Hebru  signifieth  (amopng  oother)  the  Seauenth 
of  my  God  :  diuerz  things  heer  did  soo  justly  in 
number  square  with  the  same.  Az  fyrst,  her 
highnes  hither  cumming  in  this  seauenth  moonth: 
then  prezented  with  the  seauen  prezents  of  the 
seauen  godes  and  after,  with  the  melody  of  the 
seauen  sorted  muzik  in  the  dolphin,  the  Lake- 
ladiezgift." 

Nine,  apart  from  its  position  as  the  square  of 
three,  has  perhaps  acquired  some  of  its  reputation 
for  potency  from  the  consideration  that  its 
multiples  add  up  to  nine  in  a  way  extraordinary 
to  the  non-mathematical  reader.  There  are, 
however,  few  persons  nowadays  who  observe 
the  Horatian  rule  of  keeping  a  work  in  hand  nine 
years  before  publication.  Tailors  and  cats 
are  somewhat  belittling  associations,  but  the 
ninth  wave,  which  has  received  recent  con- 
sideration in  our  columns,  somewhat  redeems  the 
balance  of  dignity. 

These  few  remarks  are,  oddly  enough,  due  to 
the  seventh  of  nine  brothers  ;  but  the  writer  fears 
that  no  special  powers  have  been  received  by 
him  in  virtue  of  his  natal  position. 

THE  birthplace  of  Jean  Bart,  the  distinguished 
seaman,  has  become  a  subject  for  discussion  in 
L' Inter mediaire.  Dunkirk  with  good  right  claims 
the  honour  of  calling  him  her  son.  It  appears, 
however,  that  though  his  baptismal  certificate  and 
epitaph  both  show  him  to  have  been  born  there  in 
1650,  a  certain  Jean  Bart  of  Corban,  near  Moutier 
in  the  Bernese  Jura,  is  regarded  by  local  tradition 
as  the  brilliant  privateer  who  became  "chef 
d'escadre  des  arme'es  navales  du  roy."  In  reality 
Jean  Bart's  father  came  from  Dieppe  to  Dunkirk, 
and  his  family  had  long  been  given  to  seafaring. 
Students  of  intellectual  heredity  may  find  it  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  an  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
sailor  went  into  Germany  and  became  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  while  Jean's  own 
brother  Pieter  Bart,  though  a  needy,  drunken 
fisherman,  who  swallowed  gin  as  if  it  were  water, 
was  nevertheless  a  pilot  of  great  ability,  and  had 
fine  powers  of  observation  when  dangerous  coasts 
and  foul  weather  were  concerned. 

Other  communications  relate  to  "aviation"  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  the 
slender  lantern-towers  known  as  "lanterns  of  the 
dead."  A  list  of  the  swords  celebrated  in  tradition 
and  romance  is  begun  ;  and  St.  Barbara,  viewed  as 
the  patron  of  artillerymen,  receives  attention. 
"  Who  ournt  the  library  of  Alexandria  ? "  is  also 
discussed  ;  and  almost  every  number  includes 
valuable  literary  and  genealogical  notes. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — NOVEMBER. 

MR.  L.  C.  BRAUN'S  Catalogue  61  contains 
fine-art  and  illustrated  books,  works  on  topo- 
graphy and  natural  history,  travels,  &c.  In  the 
general  portion  we  find  the  first  edition  of  Jesse's 
'  Court  of  England,'  4  vols.,  Bentley,  1840,  11.  5s.  *, 
a  fine  copy  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  15  vols.,  full  contemporary  calfy 
1793,  21.  5s.  ;  Purcell's  '  Life  of  Manning,'  2  vols., 
10s.  Qd.  ;  Rabelais,  translated  by  W.  F.  Smith 
(one  of  750  copies  for  subscribers  only),  2  vols., 
1893,  II.  5s.  ;  Doyle's  '  Official  Baronage,'  showing 
j  the  succession  of  every  peer  from  1066  to  1885, 
j  3  vols.,  4to,  half-morocco,  1886,  11.  10s.  ;  Scott 
I  and  Davey's  '  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  Historical 
Documents,'  12s.  Qd.  ;  and  Masson's  edition  of 
Milton,  3  vols.,  half-morocco,  1874,  21.  Golf- 
lovers  will  find  a  bargain,  a  beautiful  work  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  '  Golf  :  a 
Royal  and  Ancient  Game,'  profusely  illustrated, 
small  4to,  half -calf,  1875  (published  at  51.  5s.), 
17s.  Qd.  Under  Rural  England  is  Seguin's 
'  Letterings,'  300  woodcuts  on  India  paper, 
Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  600  copies),  folio, 
vellum,  11.  5s.  A  copy  of  Angus's  '  Seats  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,'  63  fine  views,  full  red 
morocco,  1787,  is  to  be  had  for  a  guinea.  There 
is  an  interesting  collection  of  old  newspapers r 
1762-1803,  bound  in  18  vols.,  half -calf,  21.  10s. 

Messrs.  James  Fawn  &  Son  send  from  Bristol 
their  Catalogue  41,  containing  a  fine  set  of  Coleridge, 
18  vols.,  half-morocco,  Pickering,  1839-50,  11.  15s.  ; 
Ellacombe's  '  Bells  of  the  Church,'  1872,  4to,  18.9.  ; 
Laun's  translation  of  Moliere,  6  vols.,  4/.  10*'. ;  The 
Library  Edition  of  Ruskin,  38  vols.,  buckram,  new, 
1903-9,  381. ;  Gary's  '  Dante,'  illustrated  by  Dore, 
11.  10*.  ;  Lewes' s  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  2  vols , 
18s.,  and  'Picturesque  Europe,'  5  vols.,  half-mo- 
rocco, 3/.  3.?.  Under  Theology  are  '  The  Speaker's 
Commentary,'  10  vols.,  calf,  3J.  10*.  ;  '  Biblia  Poly- 
glotta,' 6  vols.,  royal  4to,  1874,  21.  2s.;  and  works 
by  Ellicott  and  Dean  Stanley.  Under  George 
Eliot  are  first  editions  of  '  Daniel  Deronda,'  '  Felix 
Holt,' and  '  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.' 

Messrs.  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  send 
their  Catalogue  316,  containing  the  '  Remi- 
niscences '  of  Henry  Angelo,  with  introduction 
by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  3  vols.,  new,  21.  15s.  ; 
a  nice  set  of  Granger's  '  Biographical  History,' 
6  vols.,  1824,  31.  7s.  Qd.  ;  Motley's  '  United 
Netherlands,'  4  vols.,  8vo,  21.  10s.  ;  and  Romney's- 
'  Life,'  by  Hayley,  4to,  half-calf,  1809,  51.  Under 
Shakespeare  is  the  Oxford  reproduction  of  the 
First  Folio,  1902,  51.  12s.  Qd.  There  is  a  nice 
set  in  scarlet  cloth  of  Strickland's  '  Queens  of 
Scotland,'  1852-9,  4Z.  4s.  Under  Ceramics  is 
Solon's  '  Ancient  Art  Stoneware  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany,'  2  vols.  in  1,  Chiswick. 
Press,  1892,  21.  12s.  Qd. 

Messrs.  Lupton  Brothers  of  Burnley  have  in? 
their  Catalogue  103  Cockayn's  '  The  Obstinate 
Lady,'  first  edition,  1657,  very  scarce,  Ql.  6s. 
Under  Dickens  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Grimaldi,' 
2  vols.,  1838,  21.  15s.  There  are  works  under 
America,  Bibliography,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Numismatics,  and  Occultism,  Apparitions,  and 
Witchcraft. 

Mr.  W.   M.  -Murphy's  Liverpool!  Catalogue  149 

opens  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

I  Institution    of    Civil    Engineers,     1842-1904,    25L 
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Under  Cruikshank  is  "  Roscoe's  Novelist's  Library," 
19  vols.,  1831-3,  original  white  canvas,  101.  10s. 
There  is  also  the  'Chronicles'  of  Froissart,  with  the 
scarce  illuminations,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  red  morocco, 
1862,  11.  7s.  A  number  of  works  under  Arctic 
include  Peary's  '  Nearest  the  Pole,'  as  new,  1907,  8$. 
There  is  a  good  copy  of  Ormerod's  '  Cheshire,'  with 
brilliant  first  impressions  of  the  plates,  1819, 11.  Is.  ; 
Dickens  items  include  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of 
'Sketches  by  Boz,'  green  levant,  by  the  Guild  of 
Women  Binders,  1839,  61.  10s.  Under  Shakespeare 
is  The  Chiswick  Press  edition,  39  vols.,  full  limp 
•calf,  as  new.  with  bookcase,  1899,  21.  2s.  Tennyson 
items  include  the  first  edition  of  '  Maud,'  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Frank  Murray  of  Derby  devotes  his  Cata- 
logue 232  to  a  Book-Bargain  List,  the  price  of 
•each  volume  being  one  shilling. 

Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  &  Co.  of  Manchester  send 
two  Catalogues.  No.  175  contains  Bedford's  '  Art 
Sales,'  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  1888,  101.  (issued  to  sub- 
scribers only) ;  and  the  Centenary  PMition  of  Car- 
lyle,  30  vols.,  11.  Is.  There  are  first  editions  of 
Dickens.  Among  French  works  of  interest  is 
'  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires  de  la  France,'  1848, 
31.  3s.  This  has  330  plates  engraved  on  steel,  and 
-each  song  is  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  notice. 
Under  Portraits  is  Rose's  *  Collection  of  Engraved 
Portraits,'  4/.  Under  '  Hall's  Chronicle :  Henry 
VIII.'  is  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  edited  by  Whibley, 
1904,  II.  12s.  (limited  to  25  copies). 

Catalogue  176  has  the  first  edition  of  Bewick's 
'  Fables,'  1820,  largest  paper,  levant,  51.  ;  a  set  of 
Cruikshank's  'Comic  Almanacks,'  1835-53,  19  vols., 
151.',  Hulme's  'Flags  of  the  World,'  18s.;  and 
Morris's  '  The  Well  at  the  World's  End,'  Kelmscott 
Press,  1896,  11.  10s.  Under  Folk-lore  is  Prior's 
•*  Ancient  Danish  Ballads,'  3  vols.,  as  new,  15s. 
There  are  works  under  Rowlandson  ;  and  a  copy 
of  Roby's  '  Traditions  of  Lancashire,'  4  vols,  royal 
8vo,  1829-32,  is  21.  15s. 

Mr.  C.  Richardson's  Manchester  Catalogue  60 
•contains  works  on  Africa  and  America.  'Divers 
Works  of  Early  Masters  in  Christian  Decoration,' 
including  an  account  of  the  works  by  Diirer  and 
Wohlgemuth,  edited  by  Weale,  2  vols.,  imp.  folio, 
half-morocco,  1849,  is  31.  10s. ;  '  Early  English  Prose 
Romances,'  edited  by  Thorns,  royal  4to,  illustrated 
by  Nelson  (only  500  printed),  as  new,  12s.  ;  '  Excur- 
.-sions  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  Cornwall, 
Ireland,  &c..  900  plates  on  India  paper,  12  vols., 
royal  8vo,  1818-24,  4£.  ;  The  Illuminated  Magazine, 
-edited  by  Jerrold,  4  vols.,  complete  set,  1845,  11.  5s. ; 
Williamson's  'Portrait  Miniatures,'  2  vols.,  imp. 
4to,  as  new,  1904,  51.  5s. ;  Hipkins's  '  Musical 
Instruments,'  large  paper,  half- vellum,  large  folio, 
1888,  51. ;  and  the  Library  Edition  of  Thackeray, 
•24  vols.,  original  green  cloth,  1867-86,  91.  10s. 

Mr.  William  Tait  of  Belfast  sends  a  Catalogue 
•of  Books  on  Freemasonry,  Secret  Societies, 
Ancient  Mysteries,  and  Kindred  Subjects.  We 
note  two  rare  works  by  Marconis  :  '  Le  Pantheon 
Maconnique  :  Instruction  g^n^rale  pour  tous  les 
Bites,'  Paris,  1860,  11.  10.9.  ;  and  '  Le  Sanctuaire 
de  Memphis  ou  Hermes,'  Paris,  1866,  12s.  Qd. 
Ross  Robertson's  '  Freemasonry  in  Canada,' 
with  462  illustrations,  2  vols.,  is  21.  There  are 
Rituals  of  Freemasonry,  printed  in  a  form 
Intelligible  only  to  the  craft,  Anti-Masonic  works, 
Maori  Legends,  works  on  Spiritualism  and 
Psychic  Research,  and  Temple's  '  The  Thirty- 
•Seven  Nats,'  in  which  the  story  of  the  spirit 


worship  of  the  Burmese  races  is  explained,  imperial 
4to,  coloured  illustrations,  31.  3s. 

Mr.  James  Thin  of  Edinburgh  sends  his  Cata- 
logue 163,  which  contains  works  under  Arctic, 
Architecture,  Archaeology,  &c.  The  general  por- 
tion includes  Bayle's  '  Dictionary,'  1734-8, 
5  vols.,  11.  10s.  ;  '  Tales  from  Blackwood,' 
30  vols.  in  24.,  21.  ;  the  Thornton  Edition  of  the 
Bronte  Novels,  12  vols.,  half -morocco,  11.  15s.  ; 
the  Library  Edition  of  Froude,  1867-89,  38  vols., 
original  cloth,  211.  ;  Kinglake's  '  Crimea,' 
8  vols.,  3?.  ;  Maclise's  '  Gallery  of  Literary  Cha- 
racters,' 18s.  Qd.  ;  Meyrick's  '  Ancient  Armour,' 
2  vols.,  folio,  1854,  half-morocco  extra,  4?.  ; 
Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  17  vols.,  half- 
tree  calf,  1812-58,  a  fine  set;  11.  Is.  ;  Hipkins's 
'  Musical  Instruments,'  50  large  plates  in  colours, 
imperial  folio,  half-levant,  1888,  4Z.  4s.  ;  and  a 
complete  set  of  The  Portfolio,  14Z.  14s.  The  best 
English  edition  of  Lavater's  '  Physiognomy,' 
5  vols.  in  3,  royal  4to,  full  russia,  Murray,  1789-98, 
a  fine  copy,  is  31.  13s.  Qd.  Capt.  Mahan's  historical 
works,  including  '  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  ' 
and  his  '  Life  of  Nelson,'  7  vols.,  1889-1905,  are 
31.  3s.  A  large  portion  of  the  Catalogue  is 
devoted  to  Scotland.  We  note  M'lan's  '  Costumes 
of  the  Clans,'  2  vols.,  folio,  morocco,  1857,  11.  Is.  ; 
Jamieson's  '  Dictionary,'  5  vols.,  1879-87,  4Z.  5s.  ; 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  '  Edinburgh,'  original  edition, 
folio,  1879,  4Z.  ;  and  Robson's  '  Scenery  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains,'  3  vols.,  atlas  folio,  31.  3s. 


JOHN  H.  NODAL. — The  Manchester  City  Neics 
of  the  20th  inst.  reports  the  death  on  Saturday, 
the  13th,  of  Mr.  John  H.  Nodal,  a  former 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  He  was  born  in 
1831,  and  edited  the  paper  above  mentioned  for 
thirty-three  years,  from  1871  to  1904,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  much  interested  in  local  manners 
and  customs,  starting  the  City  Neivs  Notes  and 
Queries  in  1878.  From  1874,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  was  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Director  of  the  English  Dialect  Society.  Before 
becoming  a  journalist  in  1864  he  took  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  letters,  belonging  to  a  club  of 
Shandeans.  He  contributed  a  good  deal  to  local 
literature,  and  was  joint  editor  with  Prof.  Skeat 
of  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  works  illustrative 
of  the  various  dialects  of  English. 


to 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  dp  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerv 
Lane,  E.G. 

DELTA.  —Forwarded  . 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY  ("Regimental  Nicknames"). 
—See  communications  at  9  S.  v.  104,  161,  221  263, 
377,  438  ;  vi.  235. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (NOVEMBER). 


George  Gregory, 

IMPERIAL  BOOK  STORE, 

BY  ROYAL  WARRANT  Oi\      I       I"!  • 

THIRTY  ROOMS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  UNDER 
SUBJECTS. 

Nos.  191-192  of  THE  IMPERIAL  CATALOGUE  (64  pp.) 
contains  the  LIBRARIES  of  the  late  HENRY  JOHNSON, 
Esq.,  Kildare  Gardens,  Bayswater ;  KINGSTON  LISLE, 
and  others. 

RARE  BOOKS,    MSS.,    &c. 


Mr.  GREGORY  will  PUBLISH,    DECEMBER  14th,  an 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

of  his  wonderful 

COLLECTION  of  MEZZOTINT  &  other  PORTRAITS, 

including  the  celebrated  JOHNSON  COLLECTION. 

Price  Is.  «rf. 

A  Large-Paper  Edition  (4to)  for  Subscribers  at  5s.  Sub- 
scribers' Names  will  be  printed  at  end.  Index  of  Engravers 
and  Painters  will  be  added  to  this  Catalogue. 


The  most  interesting:  Store  in  Western  England. 
OVER  QUARTER  OF  MILLION  BOOKS  ON  SALE. 

BOOKSELLER  TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Telephone  555. 


GERMAN  AND   FRENCH  BOOKS 

AND    PERIODICALS 

RAPIDLY  AND  CHEAPLY  SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues  on  application. 


W.     M  U  L  L  E  R, 

16,    GRAPE    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


JUST  HEADY. 
CATALOGUE      163 

OF 

INTERESTING    AND    VALUABLE    BOOKS 

INCLUDING 

ARCHEOLOGY,    HERALDRY, 

FAMILY  HISTORY,  SHAKESPEARIANA, 

SCOTTISH  HISTORY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Post  free  on  application. 

JAMES     THIN, 

BOOKSELLER, 
55,  SOUTH  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH. 


AUTHORIZED  TO   BE  USED   BY  BRITISH  SUBJECTS, 


NOW    READY. 


THE    NATIONAL    FLAG, 


BEING 


THE     UNION     JACK, 

SUPPLEMENT    TO 
NOTES    AND    QUERIES   for    JUNE    30,     1900. 

Price  4d.  ;  by  post  tyd. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Flag,  Reprinted  June,  1908. 
With    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATION    according    to    scale. 


JOHN  C.   FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
Note*  and  Queries  Office,  Bream'i  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 
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MESSRS.    BELL'S    BOOKS. 


8vo.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  LADY  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME. 

By  ERNEST  F.  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Vs  An  account  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Louis  and  granddaughter  of  the  Winter  King.  She  married 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  '  Madame'  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  human  figures  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  those  glittering  times."—  Observer. 

With  48  Full-Page  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
8vo,  7s.  6cL  net. 

SICILY,  THE   GARDEN   OF  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

By   WILL   S.    MONROE,    Author   of    'Turkey  and  the 
Turks,'  'In  Viking-Land,'  &c. 

MASTERS  OF  LITERATURE. 

A  Series  of  Handy  Single  Volumes,  containing  the  Finest 
Passages  from  the  Works  of  the  Greatest  Prose  Writers, 
with  full  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  and 

Editorial  Connections. 
Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 
DEFOE.     By  JOHN  MASEFIELD. 
CARLYLE.     By  A.  W.  EVANS. 

"  This  series  has  the  admirable  purpose  of  saving  the  time  of  those 
readers  whose  aspirations  towards  general  culture  are  handicapped 
by  want  of  leisure.  Should  be  helpful  to  a  wide  class  of  readers.'" 


Write  for  Prospectus  and  Full  List. 


Outlook. 


THE  HOME  COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  W.  PALEY  BAILDON,  F.S.A. 

Issued  Quarterly,        Freely  illustrated,  Is.  Qd.  net. 

New  Number.    Vol.  XI.  No.  43.    Now  Heady. 

The  Contents  include  Articles  on : — 

POCAHONTAS,      SODTHGATE,      MAUNDY      CELEBRATIONS, 

ST.     BARTHOLOMEW-THE-LESS,      THE     AUCHES     FAMILY, 

EAST  KENT   PARISH  HISTORY,    SOUTH  ESSEX  CHURCHES, 

DOWNING  STREET,  &c. 


Vol.  V.,  containing  Parts  IX.  to  XII.,  and  completing  the 
work.    Small  4to. 

THE 

ITINERARY  OF  JOHN  LELAND 

Newly  edited  from  the  MSS.   By  LUCY  TOULMIN  SMITH. 

Already  published:  — 

Vol.      I.  (containing  Parts  I. -III.),  18s.  net. 
Vol.    II.  (Parts  IV.  and  V.),  12s.  net. 
Vol.  III.  (the  'Itinerary  in  Wales'),  10s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  IV.  (Parts  VII.  and  VIII.),  12s.  net 

"The  present  edition  was  worth  waiting  for,  and  we  are  grateful  to- 
Miss  Smith  for  the  care  she  has  bestowed  on  a  congenial  task.  The 
result  of  Miss  Smith's  editing  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
'Itinerary,'  which  is  interspersed  with  extracts  from  charters  and 
lives  of  the  saints,  abounds  with  lights  on  the  vanishing  feudal  period 
and  there  are  few  who  will  not  find  the  indefatigable  old  antiquary  an 
amusing  and  most  instructive  companion." — Westminster  Gazette. 

A  Full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


BOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 

The  new  Series  of  Bohn's  Libraries,  on  which  judicious  bookbuyers  have  long  learned  to  keep  a  careful  eye." — Athenceitm, 

Complete  Catalogues  of  nearly  800  Volumes  will  be  sent  on  application. 
FORTHCOMING     VOLUMES     TO     BE     ISSUED     IMMEDIATELY. 


IN  THE  PRESS.     2  vols.  small  post  8vo,  5s.  each. 

THE   POEMS   OF   JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

Edited  by  W.  ERNST  BROWNING. 

MORE'S   UTOPIA. 

ROBINSON'S  Translations  of  the  '  Utopia ' ;  together  with 
Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  More's  Letters  to 
Margaret  Roper  and  others.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
GEORGE  SAMPSON.  3s.  6d. 


DANTE.    The  Divine  Comedy. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  CARY.      New  Edition 
by  MARIE  LOUISE  EGERTON  CASTLE.     3s.  6d. 


THE   ILIAD   OF   HOMER. 

Newly  Translated  into  English  Prose  by  E.  H, 
BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  King's  School, 
Ely.  In  2  vols.  3s.  6cf.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Books  I. -XII. 

THE   TRAGEDIES   OF   JESCHYLUS. 

A  New  Prose  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text  by  WALTER 
HEADLAM,  Litt.D.,  and  C.  E.  S.  HEADLAM,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

Cheap  Re- Issue  of  "V.R.I." 

THE   LIFE   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T.  With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  many  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE    TO    LIBRARIANS. 

MESSRS.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections  of  100  or  50  volumes 
from  these  famous  Libraries,  for  £11  us.  or  £6  6s.  respectively.  The  volumes  may 
be  selected  without  any  restriction  from  the  full  List  of  the  Libraries. 

WRITE    FOB    FULL    PARTICULARS. 
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I. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE. 


Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  6d.  past  free. 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 


THE      OXFORD 


ENGLISH      TEXTS. 

The  Texts  carefully  collated  with 


Library  Editions,  8vo,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  with  paper  labels. 

the  original  editions. 

TWO    NEW    VOLUMES. 

C  A  M  P  I  0  N'S     WORKS. 

Edited  by  PERCIVAL  VIVIAN.      10*.  6d.  net. 

SPENSER'S   POETICAL   WORKS. 

(The  Faerie  Queene,  Vols.  II. -III.)    Edited  by  J.  C.  SMITH.    18*.  net. 


SIR     WILLIAM     TEMPLE'S 

On  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  and  on  Poetry. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SPINGARN.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  ret. 


ESSAYS 


THE   NUNS    OF 

By  M.  E.  LOWNDES. 


PORT    ROYAL,    as  seen  in  their  own  Narratives. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  22  other  Illustrations.     8vo,  12s.  Qd. 


net. 


BOLOGNA:    its    History,   Antiquities,  and   Art. 

By  E.  E.  COULSON  JAMES.    With  a   Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Maps,  30  Drawings,  and  80 
Photographs.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  net. 

OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Qd.  net  each  ;  lambskin,  thin  boards,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 


SELECT  POEMS  OF  WINTHROP 
MACKWORTH  PRAED. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A.  D.  GODLEY.  With 
a  Portrait. 

SHELLEY'S  LITERARY  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  SHAWCROSS. 

PEACOCK'S  MEMOIRS  OF  SHELLEY. 
With  Shelley's  Letters  to  Peacock. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  F.   B.   BRETT 
SMITH.    With  Portraits  of  Shelley  and  Peacock. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL'S 
FIRESIDE  TRAVELS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

A  HUNDRED  VERSES  FROM  OLD  JAPAN. 

Translated  by  W.  N.  PORTER.  With  100  Illustrations 
from  Japanese  Woodcuts. 

POEMS  OF  GRAY. 

A  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  Volume  of  1768. 

POEMS  OF  KEATS. 

A  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  Volume  of  1820. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  CATALOGUE  (160  PAGES)  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


William  E.  S.  Lecky. 
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THOMAS  PAINE  AND  THE 
DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

SEVERAL  startling  statements  about 
Thomas  Paine  have  recently  appeared  in 
English  journals.  Thus  in  The  Nation 
{London)  of  8  May  last,  p.  189,  Paine  was 
called  "  the  first  coiner  of  the  great  thought 
and  expression,  '  The  United  States  of 
America.1  ll  Proof  of  this  assertion  would 
naturally  be  of  interest  to  Americans.  Again, 
the  same  writer  said  :  "  But  modern  sceptics 
who  contemn  the  abstract  idealism  of  the 
man  who  helped  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  must  not  be  permitted  to 
deceive  us.'1  Finally,  at  p.  44  of  the  present 
volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.,1  MB.  JAMES  M.  Dow 
speaks  of  "  Thomas  Paine,  who,  students 
now  admit,  was  joint  author  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence.11 

That  Paine' s  '  Common  Sense,'  published 
$  Jan.,  1776,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence 
in  favour  of  independence  was  freely 


admitted  by  Paine's  contemporaries,  and 
has  since  been  universally  acknowledged  by 
historians  ;  but  that  Paine  had  any  share 
in  the  actual  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
MB.  Dow  would  confer  a  favour  by  naming 
the  "  students  "  who  admit  that  Paine  was 
"  joint  author  ?1  of  that  famous  document, 
and  giving  their  reasons  for  the  admission. 
So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  no 
"  student  "  makes  such  an  admission,  and 
only  two  "  students  "-  assert  that  Paine  was 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration. 

First,  Mr.  Ellery  Sedgwick  in  his  *  Thomas 
Paine,1  1899,  p.  22,  says  :— 

"  Paine  was  now  a  marked  man  to  those  who 
knew  the  authorship  of  '  Common 'Sense  '  ;  and 
Jefferson,  whose  intimacy  with  him  dates  from 
this  time,  seems  to  have  sought  his  advice  con- 
cerning the  language  of  the  instrument.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  show  that  words  of  Paine's 
were  actually  incorporated  by  Jefferson  ;  but  his 
influence  appeared  in  a  fine  passage  of  the  pre- 
liminary draft  denouncing  slavery.  This  clause 
was  born  before  its  time,  and  did  not  live  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

Mr.  Sedgwick  offers  no  proof,  but  his 
remarks  were  doubtless  based  on  the  extract 
from  Conway  given  below. 

Secondly,  in  his  '  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,'' 
published  in  1892,  the  late  Moncure  D. 
Conway  said  (i.  81)  that 

"  the  Declaration  embodied  every  principle 
he  [Paine]  had  been  asserting,  and  indeed  Cobbett 
is  correct  in  saying  that  whoever  may  have  written 
the  Declaration,  Paine  was  its  author  "  ; 

and  that  Paine's  "  first  pamphlet  [i.e. 
'  Common  Sense  J]  had  dictated  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence "  (i.  91).  Where 
Cobbett  makes  such  a  statement,  Conway 
does  not  indicate.  It  will  be  found  neither 
in  Cobbett' s  '  Life  of  Paine,1  published  in 
1796,  nor  in  Cobbett's  '  Thomas  Paine  : 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character,1  written 
much  later,  and  first  printed  in  Conway 's 
'  Life  of  Paine,1  ii.  433-59.  Conway?s  own 
statement  and  that  attributed  by  him  to 
Cobbett  are  alike  preposterous.  Elsewhere 
in  the  same  work  Conway  attempts  to  be 
more  precise,  saying  (i.  80)  : — 

"  At  this  time  Paine  saw  much  of  Jefferson, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  struck  out  of  the  Declaration  was 
written  by  Paine,  or  by  some  one  who  had 
Paine's  anti-slavery  essay  before  him.  In  the 
following  passages  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
antitheses  are  nearly  the  same — '  infidel  and 
Christian,'  *  heathen  and  Christian.'  " 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  statements. 
First,  that  "  at  this  time  Paine  saw  much  of 
Jefferson.'1  •  Conway  offers  no  proof  of 
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this,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  exists.* 
Secondly,  that  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  anti-slavery  clause  struck  out  of  the 
Declaration  was  written  by  Paine,  or  by 
some  one  who  had  Paine's  anti-slavery 
essay  before  him."  Conway  then  gives  in 
parallel  columns  the  clause  struck  out  of  the 
Declaration  and  two  extracts  from  Paine, 
but  without  indicating  the  source  of  either 
extract.  One  is  taken  from  Paine's  '  African 
Slavery  in  America,2  first  printed  in  the 
Postscript  to  the  Pennsylvania  Journal 
(Philadelphia)  of  8  March,  1775,  and  re- 
printed in  Conway 's  '  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine/  1894,  i.  4-9  ;  the  other  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  to  its  source.  "  Whether 
or  not  the  statement,"  writes  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hazelton,  "is  justified  must  always,  so 
far  as  the  concurrent  columns  are  con- 
cerned, of  course,  remain  a  subject  of 
individual  opinion "  ( '  Declaration  of 
Independence  :  its  History,*  1906,  p.  450). 
The  present  writer  can  only  express  his 
opinion  that  the  "  deadly  parallel li  does 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  intended  by 
Conway. 

But  a  further  remark  is  here  pertinent. 
In  his  '  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 
British  America/  written  in  July,  1774, 
and  published  at  the  time,  Jefferson 
said  : — 

"  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire  in  those  [i.e.  the  American] 
colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in 
their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  all  further  importations  from  Africa  ; 
yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  pro- 
hibitions, and  by  imposing  duties  which  might 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto 
defeated  by  his  majesty's  negative  :  Thus  pre- 
ferring the  immediate  advantages  of  a  few 
African  [altered  in  the  author's  copy  to  "British"] 
corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American 
states,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  deeply 
wounded  by  this  infamous  practice." — 'Writings  ' 
ed.  P.  L.  Ford,  i.  440. 

That  the  author  of  these  words,  written  four 
months  previous  to  Paine's  arrival  in 
America,  must,  before  penning  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  struck  out  of  the  Declara- 
tion, have  had  before  him  an  article  not 

*  Paine  reached  Philadelphia  30  Nov.,  1774. 
Jefferson  arrived  at  Philadelphia  20  June,  1775, 
but  returned  to  Virginia  31  July  ;  again  reached 
Philadelphia  1  Oct.,  but  returned  to  Virginia 
28  Dec.  ;  and  was  once  more  in  Philadelphia 
from  14  May  to  2  Sept.,  1776.  The  Declaration 
was  written  between  11  and  28  June,  1776 
From  29  Dec.,  1775,  to  13  May,  1776,  inclusive, 
Jefferson  and  Paine  obviously  could  not  have 
met.  They  may  have  met  betewen  14  May  and 
28  June,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 


printed  until  8  March,  1775,  is  a  proposition 
that  will  be  accepted  by  few. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. On  7  June,  1776,  it  was  "  Resolved, 
That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States." 
On  11  June  a  committee  to  draft  the 
Declaration  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Jeffer- 
son, John  Adams,  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston  ;  and  on  28  June 
the  draft  was  read  ( '  Journals  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,1  ed.  W.  C.  Ford,  v.  425, 
431,  491).  In  a  letter  dated  12  May,  1819, 
Jefferson  stated  that  he  had,  "  while  the 
question  of  independence  was  under  con- 
sideration before  Congress,  taken  written 
notes,  in  my  seat,  of  what  was  passing,, 
and  reduced  them  to  form  on  the 
final  conclusion.  I  have  now  before  me 
that  paper"  ('Writings,1  x.  130).  Still 
later,  a  controversy  arose  between  Adams 
and  Jefferson  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
details,  and  on  30  Aug.,  1823,  Jefferson 
wrote  : — 

"  The  committee  of  five  met ;  no  such  thing 
as  a  sub-committee  was  proposed,  but  they 
unanimously  pressed  on  myself  alone  to  under- 
take the  draught.  I  consented ;  I  drew  it  ? 
but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  committee,  I  com- 
municated it  separately  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr- 
Adams,  requesting  their  corrections,  because 
they  were  the  two  members  of  whose  judgment* 
and  amendments  I  wished  most  to  have  the 
benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  committee  ? 
and  you  [J.  Madison]  have  seen  the  original  paper 
now  in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Dr.. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  their  own 
handwritings.*  Their  alterations  were  two  or 
three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then  wrote  a 
fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the  committee,  and  from 
them,  unaltered,  to  Congress.  This  personal! 
communication  and  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams, 
he  has  misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub- 
committee. Pickering's  observations,  and  Mr.. 
Adams'  in  addition,  '  that  it  contained  no  new 
ideas,  that  it  is  a  commonplace  compilation,  its 
sentiments  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years 
before,  and  its  essence  contained  in  Otis'  pam- 
phlet,' may  all  be  true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to 
be  the  judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as 
copied  from  Locke's  treatise  on  government. 
Otis'  pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whether  I  had 
gathered  my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  only  that  I  turned  to 
neither  book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I 
did  not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to- 
invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no 
sentiment  which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.'^ 
— '  Writings,'  x.  267-8. 

Here  we  have  Jefferson's  deliberate  claim 
to  the  sole  authorship  of  the  Declaration, 
and  his  assertion  that  he  "  turned  to  neither 


*  This  has  been  reproduced  several  tunes  in- 
facsimile.  Neither  Adams  nor  Franklin  made 
any  change  in  the  anti-slavery  clause. 
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book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it." 
It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  a  statement 
written  forty-seven  years  after  the  event 
cannot  be  accepted  as  final.  Let  us,  then, 
turn  to  the  "  written  notes,  [taken]  in 
my  seat,  of  what  was  passing."  In  1776 
he  wrote  : — 

"  The  committee  for  drawing  the  declaration 
of  Independence  desired  me  to  do  it.  It  was 
accordingly  done,  and  being  approved  by  them, 
I  reported  it  to  the  house  on  Friday  the  28th  of 
June,  when  it  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on 

the  table Congress  proceeded  the   same   day 

[1  July]  to  consider  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  had  been  reported  and  lain  on  the 
table  of  Friday  preceding,  and  on  Monday 
referred  to  a  comm'ee  of  the  whole.  The  pusil- 
lanimous idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England 
worth  keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the 
minds  of  many.  For  this  reason  those  passages 
which  conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give  them 
offence.  The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslav- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  was  struck  out  in 
complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  who  on  the  contrary  still 
wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren 
also  I  believe  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 
censures  ;  for  tho'  their  people  have  very  few 
slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty 
considerable  carriers  of  them,  to  others." — 
'  Writings,'  i.  24,  28. 

The  writings  of  Jefferson,  of  Franklin,  of 
Adams,  the  '  Life  of  Roger  Sherman, *  by 
L.  H.  Boutell  (1896),  the  'Biographical 
Sketch  of  Robert  R.  Livingston J  by  de 
Peyster  (1876),  and  the  writings  and  many 
biographies  of  Paine  have  been  searched  in 
vain  for  proof  of  the  statement  that  Paine 
had  any  share  in  the  drafting  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Moreover,  more  than 
one  writer,  since  1892  has  specifically 
attributed  to  Jefferson  the  anti-slavery 
clause  in  that  document.  Thus  in  1903 
Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan  said  that 
"  Jefferson,  again,  had  written,  and  somewhat 
over-written,  a  denunciation  of  the  King  for 
having  refused  his  sanction  to  the  successive 
endeavours  which  the  Virginian  assembly  had 
made,  in  all  honesty,  to  suppress  the  importation 
of  negroes." — '  American  Revolution,'  Part  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

In  1904  Dr.  H.  Friedenwald  wrote  : — 

"  The  other  paragraph  had  reference  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  was  more  denunciatory  of  the 
King  than  any  of  the  remainder. .  .  .This  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  forcible  clauses  that 
issued  from  Jefferson's  pen,  and  its  rejection,  for 
the  reasons  which  he  ascribes,  served  to  promote 
consistency  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
and  prevent  the  forcing  of  an  issue  which  the 
country  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  face.  But 
its  omission  was  a  serious  blow  to  Jefferson,  who 
all  his  days  was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery." — '  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,'  pp.  132-3. 


Until  1892  no  one  had  seriously  challenged* 
Jefferson's  claim,  and  all  Conway  did  was  to 
suggest — but  without  proof — that  a  single 
clause,  and  that  a  rejected  one,  was  perhaps 
"  written  by  Paine,  or  by  some  one  who  had 
Paine's  anti-slavery  essay  before  him.'* 
It  is  a  long  step  from  this  to  the  assertion 
that  Paine  was  "  joint  author "  of  the 
Declaration.  The  burden  of  proof  is  clearly 
on  those  who  assert  that  Paine  "  helped  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and 
any  evidence  they  can  produce  will  be 
received  with  interest  in  this  country. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS* 

Boston,  U.S. 


"  SUCKETS  51     AND     "  SUNKETS.ir 

As  the  '  N.E.D.*  will  shortly  have  to  deal 
with  both  these  words,  I  offer  my  views, 
as  to  their  origin. 

Sunkets  occurs  in  chap.  viii.  of  '  Guy  Man- 
nering,s  and  is  explained  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
to  mean  "  delicacies.'*  See  further  in 
'  The  Eng.  Dial.  Diet." 

Another  spelling  is  suncate,  given  in 
'  E.D.D.*  as  an  E.  Anglian  word,  and  ex- 
plained to  mean  "  a  dainty,  tit-bit,  delicacy." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  '  The  Century 
Dictionary  *  is  right  in  suggesting  that 
sunket  and  suncate  are  due  to  the  once  com- 
mon word  sucket  (with  the  same  sense), 
and  that  the  form  of  sucket  was  affected  by 
association  with  junket  or  juncate.  See 
junket  and  juncade  in  *  N.E.D.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  examples  in  '  N.E.D.' 
make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  sense 
of  junket  was  affected  by  association  with 
sucket ;  at  any  rate,  it  acquired  the  same 
meaning. 

The  word  sucket  is  duly  given  in  Nares's 
'  Glossary,*  with  examples  from  the  dra- 
matists. He  explains  suckets  as  "  dried 
sweetmeats,  or  sugar-plums ;  that  which 
is  sucked."  The  last  four  words  are  gra- 
tuitous ;  but  they  show  that  the  word  was 
derived,  in  popular  etymology,  from  the 
verb  to  suck,  with  which  it  has  really  no 
connexion.  The  real  sense  is  sugar-plums 
or  sweetmeats. 

*  In  1809  S.  C.  Carpenter,  in  his 'Memoirs  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson,'  said  that  "  to  him 
the  credit  of  drawing  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  been,  perhaps  more  generally 
than  truly,  given  by  the  public"  (i.  11).  A 
statement  like  this,  found  in  a  work  which  was 
so  libellous  that  neither  publisher  nor  printer 
dared  put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and  of 
which  all  but  about  twenty  copies  were  sup- 
pressed, is  too  vague  for  serious  discussion. 
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When  we  come  to  look  for  the  etymology 
•of  sucket,  '  The  Century  Dictionary  *  refers 
us  to  succade,  with  the  same  sense  ;  but 
there  all  information  ceases.  It  is  from 
this  point  that  I  take  up  the  history. 

It  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  Old 
French  succade,  which  even  Cotgrave  fails 
to  give.  But  it  is  included  by  Godefroy, 
who  has  :  "  Succade,  chucade,  chuccade, 
sucrade,  s.f.,  chose  sucree,  dragee,  sucrerie, 
douceur.'1  ™ 
form. 


Obviously,   sucrade  is   an   older 


And,  seeing  that  sucrade  means  "  chose 
sucree,"  the  connexion  with  sucre  is  obvious. 
But  -ade  is  not  an  O.F.  ending  ;  the  F.  form 
is  sucree.  It  is  obviously  not  derived  from 
the  Ital.  zucchero,  sugar  ;  nor  from  the  Span. 
azucar  or  Port,  assucar.  Only  one  source 
is  possible  :  it  must  be  Provencal. 

MistraPs  modern  Provengal  Dictionary 
solves  it  at  once.  We  there  find  :  "  Sucre, 
Gascon  soucra,  sucre  "  ;  and  the  verb  sucra, 
•"  sucrer  "  ;  whence  "  sucra,  sucrado,  part, 
et  adj.,  sucre,  sucree,  doux  comme  sucre  ; 
amelo  sucrado,  dragee."  So  that  the  O.F. 
sucrade  is  directly  borrowed  from  the  Prov. 
sucrado.  It  is  remarkable  how  suckets 
preserves  the  sense ;  as  Nares  says,  it 
means  "  sweetmeats,  sugar-plums."  The 
'  E.D.D.1  has  also  :  "  Sucker,  sugar  ;  sucker, 
p,  sweet,  lollipop,  a  mixture  of  treacle, 
sugar,  &c.  ;  sucket,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  a 
goody.'1  Cf.  juncade  in  '  N.E.D.,1  which 
is  likewise  (as  there  noted)  of  Provengal 
origin,  from  Prov.  joncada.  Mistral  gives 
it  in  the  more  modern  form  jouncado, 
juncado,  "  fromage  frais.1* 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


W. 


JAY,     THE 
CYRUS 


PREACHER : 
JAY. 


IN  writing  a  biography  one  frequently 
'Comes  across  something  ,that  suggests 
another.  Thus  in  getting  facts  for  my 
notice  of  the  Jay  family  (10  S.  vi.  441,  502) 
I  constantly  met  with  the  names  at  the  head 
•of  this  note,  and  was  thus  reminded  that 
I  had  something  to  say  about  them,  though 
they  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  others 
of  the  same  name. 

William  Jay  of  Bath  nourished  so  long 
ago  (1769-1853)  that  his  name  will  probably 
be  unknown  to  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.1 
For  the  better  understanding  of  this  note 
it  will  therefore  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
he  was  so  celebrated  as  a  preacher  when 
•a  youth  that  he  was  called  the  "  boy 
preacher.'1  In  after  life  his  popularity  was 


still  greater,    and    he    was    known    as    the 
"  prince  of  preachers." 

There  is  an  admirable  article,  written  by 
my  old  friend,  and  your  old  contributor, 
the  late  G.  C.  Boase,  in  the  '  D.N.B.,1  which 
gives  all  the  salient  facts,  and  appears  to 
me  to  be  exactly  what  was  required  for  that 
publication.  There  is  also  a  notice  of  Jay 
in  Mr.  F.  Boase's  '  Modern  English  Bio- 
graphy.' It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  what  is 
said  in  either  of  those  laborious  and  useful 
books. 

Jay  was  a  strong-minded  man,  but  was 
nevertheless  unassuming  and  modest,  as 
the  following  anecdote  from  his  son's  '  Recol- 
lections a  (pp.  64-5)  attests.  In  his  absence 
from  home  his  wife  had  a  brass  plate  fixed 
on  the  door,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  those  days,  and  on  it  was  engraved  "  Rev. 
William  Jay."  When  he  returned,  he  felt 
astonished  and  mortified,  and  told  his  wife 
that  it  must  be  removed,  observing,  "  I  am 
no  Reverend. n  But  he  allowed  one  with  the 
name  "  Jay  "  only  on  it ;  this,  his  son  says, 
"  remains  there  to  this  day." 

In  1810  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but 
he  never  assumed  it.  Nonconformist 
ministers  in  the  present  day  do  not  share 
his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  prefix  "  Reve- 
rend." 

But  "  What  was  the  name  of  his  par- 
ticular form  of  Nonconformity  ?  "  was  the 
first  question  I  tried  in  vain  to  settle  from 
the  biographies.  All  Jay's  biographers  are 
particularly  cautious  and  reticent  on  the 
point ;  they  merely  follow  one  another 
in  declaring  that  he  was  pastor  of  "  Axgyle 
Independent  Chapel."  It  is  only  when  I 
refer  to  our  National  Library  Catalogue 
that  I  find  -  he  was  a  Congregational 
minister,  this  designation  being  attached  to 
his  name  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
W.  Jays. 

Seeing  in  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Peerage,' 
vii.  386,  that  "  W.  Jay's  only  surviving 
daughter  married  Baron  Teynham,"  I  was 
led  to  inquire  as  to  his  family,  as  no  such 
event  is  mentioned  in  his  '  Autobiography  ' ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
that  the  Jay  named  is  not  the  preacher  of 
Bath.  I  nevertheless  give  my  list,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  only 
account  I  know  is  in  the  '  Autobiography,' 
which,  Cyrus  Jay  says  ('  Recollections,1 
p.  239),  was  written  within  a  year  of  his 
'ather's  death  ;  but  this  was  not  so,  as  he 
began  it  in  1843.  In  this  (pp.  95-8)  W.  Jay 
numbers  his  six  children,  but  gives  no  date 
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of  birth,  and  we  are  told  that  they  died,  or 
that  a  child  died  before  her  father,  but  all 
without  date. 

1.  Anne,  b.  1792  ;    m.  1809  Rev.  Robert 
Bolton   of   New   Jersey,    and   had   thirteen 
children,     one     of     whom,     Abby     Wolsey 
Bolton,  the  fifth  daughter,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty- two,   near   New   York,    in    1849, 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  meriioir  by  her  sister 
entitled  '  The  Lighted  Valley,'   1856.     This 
has  an  engraved  portrait  of  her  by  W.  Holl 
from  a  painting  by  her  brother. 

2.  William,  b.  1794  ;    m.  Louisa  Coulson. 
One  of  their  children  died  before  his  father  : 
a  religious  account  of  him  by  his  mother  is 
entitled       'Little     Willy,1     London,      1865. 
Cyrus    Jay   says    William    died    about    two 
years  after  "  Little  Willy  »  ('  Recollections,2 
p.  206). 

3.  Mary    Arabella,    b.     1795 ;     m.    Wm. 
Garfit   Ashton,    solicitor   and   Clerk   of   the 
Peace,  Cambridge,  where  he  died  27  Nov., 
1855,  aged  60  (Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1856,  p.  100), 
and  was  succeeded  by  W.  Cockerell  (Boase, 
'  M.  E.  B.,'   vol.    iv.).     She   died    19    Feb., 
1854  (Gent.  Mag.,  p.  443). 

4.  Cyrus,    the    person    whose    name    has 
chiefly  prompted  this  note. 

5.  Edward,   b.    1798  ;    died  at  Lausanne 
in  his  75th  year,  25  (see  The  Times  of  30) 
June,  1873.     This  is  a  fact  I  "  made  a  note 
of "  at  the  time,  being  then  a  contributor 
to  '  N.  &  Q.' 

6.  Statira,    b.    1801  ;      "  died    at    age    of 
nineteen"'  (' Auto.,?  p.  99)  in  August,  1820 
('  Recollections,'  p.  204). 

There  are  numbers  of  descendants  of 
W.  Jay,  but  not  one  bears  his  name. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Jay  changed 
his  publisher,  and  to  this  fact  his  son 
attributes  the  failure  of  the  last  edition  of 
his  works.  But  I  should  say  it  was  more 
that  the  matter  had  been  well  worked,  and 
that  there  were  newer  competitors.  Another 
factor  was  the  expense  of  stereotyping, 
which  the  son  puts  at  1,OOOZ.  The  dis- 
agreement with  his  congregation  also  tended 
to  lessen  Jay's  popularity. 

Not  one  of  this  great  preacher's  works 
has  been  reprinted  since  his  death,  but  in 
1900  was  published  '  Two  Famous  Preachers 
of  Bath,'  by  the  Rev.  James  Silvester. 
Jay's  name  is  first ;  the  other  is  Arch- 
bishop Magee.  The  frontispiece  is  a  process 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  after  W.  Etty, 
R.A.,  engraved  for  the  '  Autobiography ' 
in  1854  by  W.  Holl,  afterwards  R.A.  The 
original  inscription  should  not  have  been 


appended  to  this  portrait,  for  it  is  misleading: 
to  read  that  the  production  is  "  engraved  "' 
by  Holl,  and  that  the  picture  in  1900  is  "in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bolton," 
who  (died  many  years  ago.  He  was  married 
in  1869,  and  two  of  his  sons,  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  in  Boase' & 
'  Modern  English  Biography,'  viz.,  Wm. 
Jay  Bolton  (1816-84)  and  J.  Jay  Bolton 
(1824-63). 

Mr.  Silvester  gives  no  new  facts,  and 
ignores  Cyrus  Jay's  '  Recollections.'' 

A  copy  of  Etty's  portrait  was  published 
in  The  European  Magazine,  January,  1819,. 
engraved  by  Thomson  ;  it  is  different  from 
Holl's. 

The  exact  dates  of  the  years  which  I  do- 
not  give  can  all  be  found  by  spending  money 
for  certificates.  Many  interesting  facts 
would  probably  be  unearthed  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  wills,  for  which  more  money 
is  required  ! 

The  son  Cyrus  Jay  will  form  the  subject 
of  another  note.  RALPH  THOMAS. 


PNEUMATIC  TYRES. — In  years  to  come 
inquiry  may  possibly  be  made  as  to  when 
pneumatic  tyres  first  came  into  use.  It  may 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  record  the  dinner 
presided  over  by  Prince  Francis  of  Teck, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  19  November, 
in  commemoration  of  the  twenty -first  anni- 
versary of  the  introduction  of  pneumatic 
tyres  in  1888.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

PROTOCOLS. — It  seems  worth  while  to 
point  out  an  omission  in  the  last  triple 
section  of  the  '  N.E.D.'  under  this  word. 
Under  6  we  find  the  following  :  "  Diplo- 
matics. The  official  formulas  used  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  charter,  papal  bullr 
or  other  similar  instrument,  as  distinct  from 
the  text,  which  contains  its  subject-matter." 

Mention  should  also  have  been  made 
of  another  technical  use  of  the  word  pi  otocol, 
which  is  to  be  found  fairly  often  in  papyro- 
logical  writings.  Protocol  signifies  the  official 
mark  affixed  to  rolls  of  papyrus  in  the 
Byzantine  and  Arab  period.  The  manu- 
facture of  papyrus  being  a  Government 
monopoly,  the  authorities  were  careful  to- 
guarantee  the  official  manufacture  of  each 
roll  ;  and  to  this  end  there  were  affixed  to 
each  the  name  of  the  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum,  the  date  of  manufacture,  &c.  This 
certificate  of  manufacture,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  was  called  a  protocol,  and  was  written 
in  a  very  conventional  andjllegible  hand — 
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perhaps,  from  the  thickness  of  the  strokes, 
with  a  brush  rather  than  with  a  pen.  The 
decipherment  of  these  protocols  is  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  papyrology,  and  no 
protocol  of  the  Byzantine  age  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  read.  The  locus  classicus  for 
the  protocol  is  Justinian's  Novell.  Ixi. 
chap.  2  (so  in  the  Teubner  text  ;  in  the 
Leipsic  edition,  '  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,' 
vol.  iii.,  1849,  the  edict  is  numbered  xliv.). 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  illegal  to 
draw  up  any  contract  unless  the  protocol 
was  left  attached  to  the  papyrus.*  The 
law  was,  however,  habitually  broken. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  the 
Arabs  kept  up  the  papyrus  monopoly  and 
the  practice  of  writing  protocols  ;  but, 
while  retaining  the  illegible  Byzantine  script 
at  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  lines,  they 
introduced  slightly  more  legible  formulae 
in  Greek  and  Arabic.  These  consist  of 
Mohammedan  formulae  and  the  name  of  the 
Governor  or  Khalif,  or  both ;  sometimes  also 
the  date.  The  Arabic  name  for  protocol  is 
tirdz. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  sense 
of  the  word  protocol,  is  in  no  degree  covered 
by  the  definition  quoted  from  the  '  N.E.D.' 
The  protocol  had  no  connexion  with  the 
document  written  on  the  papyrus  to  which 
it  was  attached ;  it  was  written  in  the  papyrus 
factory  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  and  a 
piece  of  papyrus  might  of  course  be  kept 
for  some  years  before  it  was  used.  More- 
over, protocols  are  found  attached  to  MSS. 
other  than  legal.  Thus  one  of  the  finest 
known  specimens  of  a  protocol  of  the 
Byzantine  type  is  that  on  the  first  folio  of 
B.M.  Or.  MS.  5001,  a  papyrus  codex  of 
Coptic  homilies. 

For  English  use  of  the  word  reference 
may  be  made  to  H.  I.  Bell,  '  The  Aphrodito 
Papyri'  (Journal  of  Hell.  Studies,  xxviii. 
97-120),  p.  109,  "  It  has  a  protocol  appa- 
rently dated  in  the  governorship  of  'Abd- 
allah,"  and  to  W.  E.  Crum's  '  Catalogue  of 
Coptic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,'  London, 
1905,  and  '  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in 

the John  Ry  lands  Library,'  Manchester 

and  London,  1909  (see  the  indices  to  those 
volumes).  For  discussions  of  protocols  in 
general  see  especially  J.  von  Karabacek, 

Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  :  Fiihrer  durch 
die  Ausstellung '  (Vienna,  1894),  p.  17f.  ; 

Arabic     Palaeography'     (Vienna     Oriental 


*  Of.  the  passage  quoted  from  '  Schol.  Basilic.,' 
hb.  xxii.  p.  94,  by  Wessely  in  his  '  Prolegomena  ad 
Papyrorum  Graecorum  Novam  Collectionem  Eden- 
dam  (Vienna,  1883),  p.  5. 


Journal,  xx.  131-48),  p.  139  ff.  ;  Sitzungs- 
berichte  d.  Kai's.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien,  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse,  161,  1,  'Die 
arabischen  Papyrusprotokolle '  ;  C.  H. 
Becker,  '  Arabische  Papyri  des  Aphrodito- 
fundes '  (Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  xx. 
68-104),  p.  97  ff.  ;  '  Das  Lateinische  in  den 
arabischen  Papyrusprotokollen '  (ib,,  xxii. 
166-93)  ;  and  H.  I.  Bell,  '  Latin  in  Protocols 
of  the  Arab  Period  '  (Archiv  fiir  Papyrus- 
forschung,  v.  143-55).  H.  I.  B. 

WALSH  SURNAME  :  A  NEW  THEORY. — 
Years  ago,  when  I  first  heard  from  Lan- 
cashire men  that  the  termination  -halgh, 
which  occurs  in  many  of  their  place-  and 
personal  names,  was  pronounced  halsh, 
I  wrote  to  '  N.  &  Q.,J  and  several  readers 
replied  and  confirmed  this  (9  S.  i.  345  ; 
ii.  15,  115).  The  change  of  gh  to  sh  puzzled 
me,  but  I  now  think  I  can  solve  the  enigma. 

Every  student  of  German  is  aware  that 
the  ch  in  that  language  has  two  sounds, 
hard  and  soft,  and  that  in  the  combination 
Ich  the  latter  is  correct.  Such  words  as 
Milch  and  Dolch  sound  to  an  English  ear 
like  milsh  and  dolsh.  I  feel  quite  happy  in 
comparing  this  with  the  pronunciation  of 
halgh  as  halsh.  It  is  curious  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  this  sound  in  Prof.  Wright's 
'  English  Dialect  Grammar. l  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  phonetics. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  If  halgh, 
which  represents  A.-S.  healh,  can  be  pro- 
nounced halsh,  are  there  no  other  examples 
of  the  same  development  ?  One  thinks 
of  the  A.-S.  Wealh,  a  Welshman,  which 
would  become  Walsh.  Walsh  is  a  well- 
known  surname,  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a 
variant  of  the  adjective  Welsh. 

I  venture  to  suggest  an  altogether  new 
theory,  viz.,  that  Walsh  is  the  modern 
form  of  the  A.-S.  noun  Wealh,  whereas 
Welsh  is  the  A.-S.  adjective  Welisc.  Perhaps 
PROF.  SKEAT  will  give  us  his  opinion  of  the 
lines  in  '  Piers  Plowman  ?  : — 

Godefray  of  Garlekhithe 
And  Griffyn  the  Walshe. 

On  my  hypothesis,  this  would  be  A.-S. 
"  Griffyn  se  Wealh. n  Unfortunately,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  '  N.E.D. *  will 
have  to  discuss  this,  under  the  letter  W. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

DE  RAET  BARONETCY. — At  6  S.  v.  267 
there  was  an  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  baronetcy.  The  Sir  Dirck  de  Raet  there 
referred  to  was  a  grandson  of  the  original 
grantee,  and  d.s.p.m.  at  Leyden,  16  Aug., 
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1 759,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  baronetcy 
then  devolved  on  the  grandson  of  Arent  de 
Raet,  LL.D.,  second  son  of  the  1st  Baronet ; 
•and  became  extinct  on  the  death  s.p.l.  of  Sir 
William  Maurice  van  Cats,  9th  Baronet  and 
4th  Baron  de  Raet  in  the  Netherlands,  at 
Djokjakarta,  14  Ap.,  1900.  Two  of  his 
sisters  still  survive.  The  6th  Baronet  was, 
22  Ap.,  1843,  created  Baron  de  Raet  in  the 
Netherlands  by  King  William  II.,  and  his 
brother  and  heir,  Sir  Jacob,  7th  Baronet, 
-assumed  the  surname  of  Van  Cats,  his 
mother  having  been  the  heiress  of  the  Barons 
van  Cats  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  I 
hope  to  print  the  whole  pedigree  shortly  ; 
meanwhife  it  may  be  well  to  place  the  above 
on  record  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.J 

RTJVIGNY. 

WALTHEOF,  EABL  or  NORTHUMBERLAND. — 
1.  His  Wife.—  The  *  D.N.B.'  says  that 
William  I.  gave  Waltheof  to  wife  his  niece 
Judith,  a  daughter  of  his  sister  Adelaide,  by 
Enguerrand,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  This  is 
incorrect,  for  Judith  was  the  only  child  of 
Adelaide  (or  Alice)  and  her  second  husband, 
Lambert,  Count  of  Lens,  who  was  slain  in 
1054  ('  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,' 
i.  122),  when  his  comte  passed  to,  or  was 
seized  by,  his  brother,  Eustace  II.,  Count  of 
Boulogne  (ibid.,  i.  150-51). 

2.  His  Daughters.— The  'D.N.B.'  gives 
Waltheof  three  daughters  : — 

(1)  Matilda  (i.e.,  Maud),  mar.   1st,  Simon 
de   Senlis,    who   was  made   in  consequence 
Earl    of    Northampton ;      2nd,     David    I., 
King  of  Scotland. 

(2)  Judith,  mar.   "  Ralph  of  Toesny,  the 
younger." 

(3) ,  mar.  Robert  Fitz  Richard. 

I  suggest  that  the  alleged  third  daughter 
had  no  existence.  The  wife  of  Robert  Fitz 
Richard  was  not  Waltheof's  daughter,  but 
his  grand-daughter  Maud  de  Senlis  ('  Feudal 
England,'  p.  575  ;  cp.  pp.  474-6). 

About  his  daughter  Maud  there  is  no 
difficulty,  but  is  there  absolute  proof  of  the 
affiliation  of  the  wife  of  Ralf  de  Toeni  ? 
If  she  were  really  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
it  seems  curious  that  she  was,  apparently, 
excluded  from  any  share  in  her  father's 
great  inheritance.  Of  Waltheof's  three 
earldoms,  Northampton  was  granted  .  to 
Maud's  first  husband,  and  except  for  a  short 
interval  ('  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,'  pp. 
264-5)  was  held  by  his  descendants  ;  the 
Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  apparently 
included  Cambridge  (ibid.  pp.  191-3),  was 
held  in  turn  by  Maud's  two  husbands,  and 
was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between 


their  descendants  ;  and  Northumberland 
was  obtained,  though  not  permanently, 
by  her  son,  Henry  of  Scotland. 

In  case  any  reader  should  suggest  reference 
to  the  elaborate  genealogical  tables  contained 
in  Cobbe's  '  Norman  Kings  of  England,' 
I  think  it  as  well  to  say  that  I  have  noted  so 
many  errors  in  these  that  I  consider  them 
quite  untrustworthy.  In  the  present  case, 
a  comparison  of  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  will 
show  that  Cobbe  was  quite  at  sea. 

3.  His   Mother's   Family.  —  Waltheof   was 
younger  son  of  Earl  Siward   (d.    1055)  by 
^Elflaed,     daughter     and     coheir     of     Earl 
Ealdred,  eldest  son  of  the  great  Earl  Uchtred. 
This    descent    is    given    correctly    by    the 
'  D.N.B.,'  though  wrongly  by  Cobbe.    How- 
ever,   the    '  D.N.B.'    says,    s.v.    '  Waltheof,' 
that  ^Elflaed  was  one  of  three  daughters  of 
Ealdred,     but     s.v.     '  Uchtred  '     it     credits 
Ealdred    with    five    daughters.      Which    is 
correct  ?     Another  of  the  three  (or  five)  was 
^Eldgyth,    who    married    Liulf,    or    Ligulf, 
murdered  in  1080  (cp.   10  S.  xii.  52-3).     Is 
anything  known  of  the  remaining  daughter 
or  daughters  ? 

4.  His  Death.—  The  '  D.N.B.'  says  that  he 
was   beheaded   in    1076,    which   should,    no 
doubt,  be  1075  (Doyle,  '  Official  Baronage,' 
ii.  641).  G.  H.  WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

FLAUBERT'S  '  TENTATION  DE  ST.  ANTOINE. 
—  I  wonder  if  your  readers  will  enlighten  me 
as  to  certain  words  that  occur  in  '  La 
Tentation  de  St.  Antoine  *  (Flaubert, 
1849-56  Edition),  which  I  am  translating. 
They  are  as  follows. 

1.  Fleurs  de  pipalas. 

2.  Xeneston.  —  This    is    described    in    the 
text  as  a  small  round  of  copper,  a  talisman 
that  enables  its  owner  to  explore  volcanoes 
and  such  perilous  places.     It  is  offered  to  St. 
Anthony  by  Apollonius    of    Tyana    (£ei/os, 
wayfarer  ?). 

3.  Bibasis,  Martypsa.  —  Greek  dances. 

4.  Nisnas,   a  people  who  have  only  one 
arm,    one  eye,   half  a  heart,    half  a  body, 
&c.   (the  kind  of  tribes  Mandeville,    Pliny, 
and  Lucian  occasionally  mention).     Nisnas  is 
actually  the  Arabic  word  for  monkey  :    of 
course,    the    travellers    may   have    seen    or 
heard   of  monkey   tribes   in   Ethiopia,    and 
conjured  up  these  attributes  for  them. 
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5.  Blemmyes,  folk  with  no  heads,  but  a 
semblance  of  a  face  upon  their  breasts.     Is 
there  any  English  expression  except   "  the 
headless  folk  n  ? 

6.  Silphium,   the  plant,   spoken   of  as   a 
good  ingredient  for  sauces. 

I  should  be  most  grateful  for  any  sug- 
gestions that  may  throw  light  on  these 
words,  as  Cairo  is  not  a  place  where  one  can 
get  information  easily.  R.  FBANCIS. 

Turf  Club,  Cairo. 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. — I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  something  further  about 
a  North  American  poet  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  born  7  Aug.,  1795, 
died  20  Sept.,  1820.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  '  Niagara.' 

E.  FIGAKOLA-CANEDA. 

Compostela  49  (altos),  Habana,  Cuba. 

THE  THREE  RAVENS  AND  JAMES  I. — 
In  an  address  urging  the  claims  of  the  Navy 
League  to  public  support  the  speaker  told  a 
story — traceable  to  Phineas  Pette,  Pepys's 
predecessor  at  the  Admiralty — to  the  effect 
that  at  a  critical  moment  Pette  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  King  James  I  for  funds  for 
the  Navy.  The  King  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
arguments,  and  Pette  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  empty  away  when  a  courtier, 
approaching  the  royal  chair,  whispered 
to  King  James  :  "  Remember  the  three 
ravens  in  St.  Vincent,3'  whereupon  the 
King  changed  his  mind  and  granted  the 
request.  Another  version  of  the  story  gives 
"  the  three  ravens  of  Burgos  '?  as  the  talis- 
manic  words  employed. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light 
upon  either  reading,  and  explain  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  ravens  with  Navy 
needs  or  their  supply  ? 

LIONEL  G.  ROBINSON. 
Reform  Club,  S.W. 

[A.  G— Y  also  sends  a  query  about  the  ravens  of 
Burgos.] 

CHARLES  I.  MEDALLION. — There  has  come 
to  my  hands,  descended  from  my  grand- 
father G.  P.  R.  James,  a  small  gold  medallion, 
concerning  which  I  am  desirous  of  securing 
more  definite  and  authentic  information 
than  I  now  have  at  hand.  On  one  side 
it  bears  the  British  coat  of  arms  and  the 
inscription  "  Honi  Soit  Qui  Male  Pence  [?]  »  ; 
and  on  the  reverse  the  head  of  King  Charles  I. 
in  relief.  Appended  at  the  bottom  is  a  small 
locket  containing  the  remnant  of  some 
hair,  which  I  believe  to  be  that  of  King 
Charles. 

On  account  of  several  recent  deaths  among 
the  older  members  of  my  family,  I  have  been 


up  to  now  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
medallion  very  satisfactorily,  but  have 
personal  knowledge  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
my  grandmother,  who  took  great  care  of 
it  and  prized  it  highly  for  many  years. 
I  also  find  information,  believed  to  be 
trustworthy,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  one  of  four 
of  like  kind  which  were  made  for  King 
Charles  himself  while  in  Scotland,  and 
presented  to  some  close  friends ;  but  I 
lack  information  as  to  just  when  it  came  to 
my  family  or  in  what  circumstances.  I 
have  also  at  some  time  either  heard  or 
read  that  the  others  were  in  England  and 
their  whereabouts  known,  but  that  the  one 
in  my  hands  was  lost  trace  of.  J  shall  be 
glad  if  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q,.1  can  aid  me  in 
securing  the  desired  information. 

V.  W.  JAMES. 

Chippewa  Valley  Bank  Building, 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

KIPLING  IN  SPANISH. — Which  of  Kipling's 
books  have  appeared  in  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion ?  The  only  one  I  have  by  me  is 
'  Cuentos  de  las  Montanas  l  ('  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills  '),  an  excellent  version  by 
Don  Agustin  F.  de  Laserna,  the  dramatist. 
It  is  singularly  free  from  error,  though,  to 
be  sure,  the  famous  piebald  horse  appears  as 
"  caballo  pio.?2  The  preface  places  Kipling 
in  juxtaposition  with  "los  cuentos  de  Can- 
torbery,  los  del  Tonel,  y  los  de  Navidad,'* 
i.e.,  '  The  Canterbury  Tales,1  '  Tale  of  a 
Tub,*  and  '  Christmas  Carol ' — rather  an  odd 
mixture.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

AUTHOBS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — I 
have  an  idea  that  the  following  line  comes 
in  one  of  Samuel  Lover's  songs.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  my 
version  : — 

Come  live  in  my  heart  and  you  '11  pay  no  rint. 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  to  find  it  ? 

W.  E.  M. 

'  When  I  gazed  into  those  stars,  have  they  not 
looked  down  on  me  with  pity  from  their  serene 
spaces,  like  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly  tears  over 
the  little  lot  of  man?" 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"MOBS     SCEPTBA     LIGONIBUS     JEQUAT." 

2an  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whence 
:his  is  taken  ?  It  occurs  on  a  fourteenth- 
century  wall-painting  in  Battle  Church,  . 
Sussex,  and  is  one  of  the  mottoes  on  a 
seventeenth-century  engraving  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Theatre  of  Leyden.  I  have  seen  it 
ascribed  to,  but  cannot  find  it  in,  Lucan. 

F.  P.  WEBEB. 
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BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  :  ENGRAVED  POR- 
TRAIT.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
who  was  the  engraver  of  a  mezzotint  portrait 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli  when  a  youngish  man, 
apparently  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age  ?  W.  M.  CROOK. 

Devonshire  Club,  S.W. 

BRITISH  ARMY  IN  1763. — Fellow-readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.*  will  save  me  much  labour  if  they 
can  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  information 
about  the  general  life  and  conditions  of 
service  in  the  British  Army,  circa  1763. 
Are  there  any  military  memoirs  of  this 
period,  and  shall  I  find  what  I  seek  in  some 
of  the  histories  of  regiments  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

BRIDGE  FRODSHAM  (1734-68). — When  and 
whom  did  he  marry  ?  The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.1 
refers  to  his  widow,  Isabella,  but  gives  no 
particulars.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SIR  RICHARD  LANE  (1584-1650),  LORD 
KEEPER. — When  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 
The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.J  states  only  that  his 
widow  Margaret,  "  who  was  apparently 
aunt  to  the  poet  Thomas  Randolph,"  died 
22  April,  1669,  and  was  buried  at  Kings- 
thorpe,  co.  Northampton.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  NEILE  (1562-1640),  ARCHBISHOP 
or  YORK. — Whom  and  when  did  he  marry  ? 
The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'-  mentions  his  son 
Paul,  but  says  nothing  about  his  wife. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  NOTABLE  ACTRESSES. — 
I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  pages  of  numerous 
biographical  works  the  burial  -  places  in 
which  the  following  actresses  were  interred  : 

1.  Mrs.  Nisbett,  who  died  16  Jan.,  1858, 
Lady  Boothby. 

2.  Emily    Saunders,    who    became    Lady 
Donne,  and  died  (I  believe  at  Edinburgh), 
20  Sept.,  1875. 

3.  Maria  Foote,  died  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton, 27  Dec.,  1867. 

4.  Lavinia  Fenton,  died  Duchess  of  Bolton, 
24  Jan.,  1760. 

5.  Fanny  and  Patti  Josephs. 

If  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.*  can  give  me 
the  full  names  of  the  cemeteries,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  for  the  information. 

HAROLD  GODWYN. 
38,  Meredith  Street,  Plaistow,  Essex. 

JENNENS,  JENNINGS,  OR  JERNINGHAM 
FAMILY. — In  The  Athenceum  of  23  October 
(p.  494)  reference  is  made  to  the  Jennens 
family,  and  as  I  am  interested  in  their 
pedigree,  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  give  me  some  informa- 


tion regarding  the  Stone-  Jerningham  branch, 
as  the  Jerninghams  gave  their  name  to  that 
district.  I  do  not  know  the  village,  so  am 
unable  to  say  whether  there  are  any  monu- 
ments or  other  memorials  of  the  family 
left. 

The  Jennings  are  said  to  be  of  Danish 
origin,  and  the  name  has  been  corrupted  at 
various  times  into  Jerningham,  Jennings, 
and  Jennens.  VERUS. 

BEESWING  CLUB.  —  Mr.  Herbert  Shelley,  in 
his  '  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London,'  p.  224, 
refers  to  this  Club,  which  met  in  the  British 
Coffee-House  in  Cockspur  Street.  Where 
can  I  get  a  fuller  account  of  it  ?  and  who  was 
the  George  Gordon  who  frequented  it  ?  Mr. 
Shelley  describes  him  as  being  known  about 
town  as  "  the  man  of  wit." 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

DANTE!*?  MSS.  —  In  Ulntermediaire  of 
20  Dec.,  1891,  the  following  appeared  :  — 

"  Decouverte  a  Milan  d'un  exemplaire  de  la  '  Divine 
Comedie'  aux  armes  des  Alighieri—  M.  Carta, 
Directeur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Estense  de  Modene, 
vient  de  signaler  un  exemplaire  inconnu  de  la 
'  Divine  Comedie,'  aux  armes  de  la  famille  Alighieri, 
a  la  Bibliotheque  de  Brera  (Milan).  Ce  manuscrit 
aurait  ete  ecrit  vers  1327." 

Is  anything  known  further  of  this  MS. 
amongst  Dante  scholars  in  England  ? 

Also  in  the  same  journal,  under  date, 
20  Feb.,  1892,  it  was  announced  that 

"  L'inventaire  des  MSS.  achetes  r^cemment  par  le 
pape  a  la  famille  Borghese  va  bientot  etre  imprime. 
......  Parmi    ces    MSS.    on    remarque    la    'Divine 

Comedie'  de  Dante,  ecrite  de  la  main  meme  de 
Boccace  "  ; 

but  in  a  letter  quoted  from  Cardinal  Capece- 
latro,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  this  state- 
ment is  somewhat  qualified  :  — 


"  Parmi  les  MSS.  borghesiens  il  s'en  trouve  un  de 
'  '  du  XIV  siecle,  paraissant  de 

,  et  bien  semblable 
Dante  du  Vatican." 


. 

la  'Divine  Comedie'  du  XIV  siecle,  pa 
la  main  de  Boccace,  et  bien  semblable 


au  celebre 


In  the  John  Rylands  Library  in  this  city 
there  are  two  other  MSS.  of  the  4  D.C.,' 
concerning  which  Mr.  H.  Guppy,  the  Libra- 
rian, makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
recently  published  catalogue  of  a  Dante 
Exhibition.  — 

"  1.  MS.  1416  on  paper,  4to.  A  MS.  of  the  '  D.C.' 
containing  a  number  of  variants  from  the  common 
text.  It  has  not  yet  been  studied  by  any  Editors 
of  Dante.  Of  the  transcriber  of  the  Mb.  nothing  is 
known.  There  are  a  number  of  comments  in  the 
margin  written  in  a  smaller  hand,  but  probably  by 
B.  Landi  de  Landis." 

"  2.  MS.  16th  cent,  on  paper,  4to.  A  MS.  written 
in  double  columns,  with  the  Credo  and  other  poems 
at  the  end.  At  one  time  in  the  possession  of  CavA- 
liere  S.  Kirkup." 
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Of  a  MS.  of  the  '  Canzoni,1  on  vellum, 
fourteenth  century,  8vo,  it  is  said  : — 

"The  first  half  of  this  MS.  is  occupied  with  the 
poems  of  Petrarch,  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  Canzoni  of  Dante.  It  was  executed  either 
during  the  lifetime  of  Petrarch  or  immediately 
after  his  death.  Ornamented  with  large  initial 
letters  and  three  illuminated  borders,  containing 
portraits  of  the  poets  and  their  inamorate,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Strozzi  emblazoned  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  two  borders." 

J.  B.  MCGOVERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

FEET  or  FINES:  IDENTIFICATIONS 
WANTED. — The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record 
Society  are  printing  the  Feet  of  Fines  for 
Cornwall.  Among  the  places  which  are 
named  in  a  fine  (1279)  between  Richard 
de  Pevenes  (Pevensey)  and  Isabella  his 
wife,  claimants,  and  John  de  Carney  s  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  deforciants,  are  Norton 
in  Somerset,  and  Bonegeton  in  Suffolk.  Who 
was  Saer  de  Rosay,  whose  "  whole  service  n 
was  transferred  by  this  agreement  ? 

In  another  Fine  (1285),  between  Edmund 
de  Stafford  and  Nicholas  Barun  of  Stafford, 
Norton  sub  Kaermunt  in  Staffordshire  is 
mentioned.  Which  Norton  is  this  ? 

Again,  Eselebergh  and  "  a  moiety  of  a 
messuage  in  Tothewyk "  in  Buckingham- 
shire are  referred  to  in  a  fine  (1287)  between 
Wm.  de  Alta  Ripa  jun.  and  Wm.  de  Alta 
Ripa  sen.  and  Katherine  his  wife. 

In  a  fine  between  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Burnedhis  in 
Suffolk  was  granted  by  the  Earl  to  the 
Bishop. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  exactly 
all  these  places  are. 

J.  HAMBLEY  ROWE,  M.B. 

88,  Horton  Grange  Road,  Bradford. 

HISTORICAL  MSS.  DISCOVERED. — A  year 
or  so  ago  (I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  be 
more  precise)  a  story  was  going  the  round 
of  the  daily  newspapers  concerning  an 
alleged  "  find  "  of  a  quantity  of  mediaeval 
documents  in  some  country  mansion.  The 
discovery  seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,J  however,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  some  one  in  possession  of  the  actual  facts 
(apart  from  the  newspaper  accounts)  can 
now  be  induced  to  tell  us  briefly  what  the 
circumstances  were,  and  of  what  the  docu- 
ments consisted.  In  regard  to  the  records 
themselves,  I  would  ask,  Are  they  known 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ? 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 


THE    ABBEY    OF   KILKHAMPTON.' 
(10  S.  xii.  323.) 

I  WOULD  suggest  the  following  additions 
and  emendations  to  MR.  HORACE  BLEACK- 
LEY'S  key  to  the  characters  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  inscriptions  in  this  work. 

P.  2.  "  Lord  and  Lady  P.,"  i.e.,  Percy. 
The  inscription  is  repeated  in  a  later  edition 
(1788)  with  the  alteration  of  the  names  to 
D  _  and  D  —  ss  of  N  —  ,  obviously  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland.  Lord  Percy 
had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  the  interim. 

P.  25.  "  Earl  of  D  —  "  is  very  difficult  to 
identify.  I  should  have  suggested  "  Delor- 
aine,'1  but  that  he  was  only  a  Scotch  non- 
representative  peer,  and  not,  as  the  subject 
of  this  epitaph  is  represented  as  being,  a 
member  of  "  the  Senate;"  The  other  Con- 
temporary earls  whose  titles  begin  with  "  D  " 
were  Dalhousie,  Darlington,  Darnley,  Dart- 
mouth, Delawarr,  Denbigh,  Derby,  Dun- 
Of  these,  Dartmouth  and  Dunmore 


more. 


are  clearly  impossible.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  suggest  Derby,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  justification  his  life  afforded  for  the 
character  assigned  to  the  subject  of  the 
epitaph. 

P.  78.  The  person  indicated  is  clearly 
William  Mayne,  Lord  Newhaven  (not  Lord 
Newborough,  as  MR.  BLEACKLEY  supposes). 
The  inscription  refers  to  his  candidature 
at  C  —  (i.e.,  Canterbury)  in  1780,  when  some 
of  his  voters  were  detained  till  too  late  while 
making  their  passage  from  London  in  a  hoy. 
In  my  edition  the  index  gives  "  N  —  n,  L  —  d.n 

P.  92.  The  subject  of  the  inscription  is 
not  Dr.  Graham,  but  his  wife,  better  known 
as  Catharine  Macaulay  the  historian.  The 
epitaph  is,  in  the  text,  "  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  G  —  m." 

P.  112.  There  was  no  such  person  as  "  the 
Hon.  M.  Montagu"  at  this  time.  The 
reference  is  obviously  to  the  Hon.  John 
Montagu  (eldest  son  of  Lord  Beaulieu), 
M.P.  for  Windsor,  who  on  his  father's 
elevation  to  an  earldom  in  1784,  became  by 
courtesy  Lord  Montagu.  He  died  before  his 
father.  The  epitaph  describes  him  as 
elected  "  for  the  borough  of  W  —  ,n  i.e. 
Windsor. 

P.  115.  The  person  referred  to  is  Sir 
Watts  Horton  ("Sir  W—  H—  n  "  in  my 
copy,  not  "  Sir  W  —  r,'1  as  MR.  BLEACKLEY 
quotes  it),  who  married  a  Stanley.  The 
"Lady  D  —  *  of  the  inscription  is  Lady 
Derby. 
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P.  121.  The  person  referred  to  is  Viscoun 
Doneraile.  This  is  shown  by  the  words  "*th 
blood  of  St.  L — "  (i.e.  St.  Leger)  couplet 
with  "  the  spotless  title  of  D — ,"  and  th 
reference  to  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenantcy  o 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

P.  124.  The  personage  whose  epitaph 
is  tentatively  identified  by  MB.  BLEACKLEI 
with  Dr.Richard  Warren  was  almost  certainlj 
Dr.  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandafl 
who  was  at  the  date  of  publication  the  mos 
prominent  Whig  among  the  resident  "  dons  i 
at  Cambridge.  The  inscription  is  said  to  b 
"  near  the  Duke  of  G— 's  tent,"  and  Watson 
was  a  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton. 

P.  126.  The  subject  of  the  inscription  i 
obviously  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston 
The  "  Earl  of  B — "  (who  is  not  the  subject  o 
it,  she  being  described  as  his  "relict")  is 
not  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  but  the  Earl  o: 
Bristol.  MB.  BLEACKLEY  thinks  that  the 
epitaph  on  p.  50  refers  to  the  Duchess 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  specially  distinc- 
tive. I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  who  is 
meant,  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  is 
not  the  Duchess. 

P.  130.  The  lady  referred  to  is  Barbara 
Countess  Powis.  My  index  has  "  P — s 
C— s  of  "—not  "  B— ,"  as  MB.  BLEACKLEY 
writes. 

I  possess  two  editions  of  the  *  Abbey. 
The  later,  which  is  dated  1788,  omits  many 
of  the  subjects  of  the  earlier  edition — most 
of  them  because  they  had  actually  died  in 
the  interval  since  the  original  publication. 
It  contains  several  new  subjects,  including 
Pitt,  Archbishop  Moore,  Bishop  Percy, 
Sir  R.  P.  Arden  (Lord  Alvanley),  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  Lord  Sydney,  John  Kemble, 
and  many  others,  some  of  whom  I  cannot 
identify.  ALFBED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  direct  MB. 
BLEACKLEY'S  attention  to  9  S.  xii.  381, 
411,  488  ;  10  S.  i.  12.  He  will  find  about 
three  columns  of  a  key  or  keys  to  '  The 
Abbey  of  Kilkhampton,*  which  may  be 
usefully  compared  with  his.  At  9  S.  xii. 
381  are  given  references  to  3  S.  viii.  455  ; 
4  S.  i.  353,  467.  ROBEBT  PIEBPOINT. 
[W.  C.  B.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


Louis  XIV.  TABLECLOTH  :  IBISH  TABLE- 
CLOTHS (10  S.  xii.  408).— The  practice  of 
celebrating  feats  of  arms  and  commemorating 
historic  events  on  such  perishable  material 
as  table  damask  appears  to  be  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  is  still  in  vogue.  For 
instance,  the  table  linen  belonging  to  regi- 


mental messes  is  woven  with  the  regimental 
crest,  badge,  cipher,  and  battle  honours 
as  carried  on  the  colours.  "  Coronation  " 
tablecloths  were  made  by  Messrs.  Walpole 
of  Dublin,  and  exhibited  at  the  Cork  Ex- 
hibition of  1902-3.  They  bear  portraits  of 
King  Edward  VII.  and  the  Queen,  the  royal 
arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  Colonies. 

Owing  to  the  importance,  and  special 
legislative  measures  to  encourage  the  growth, 
of  the  linen  industry  in  Ireland  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  it  is  to  that 
country  we  should  look  for  specimens  of 
ancient  table  linen.  I  have  one  such,  which 
has  descended  to  me  from  an  ancestor. 
It  is  a  large  tablecloth  of  the  finest  damask, 
on  which  are  beautifully  woven  the  following 
subjects  :  a  country  house,  birds,  foliage,  and 
human  figures,  which  from  their  garb  I  take 
to  be  kerns  or  gallowglasses — the  ancient 
Irish  soldiery.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
the  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  by  a  squire's 
helmet  and  crest ;  and  below  is  the  motto, 
Finis  coronat  opus,"  and  a  decorated  scroll 
containing  the  following  inscription  : — 

*  William  Lambe  of  Willow  Grove  in  the  County 
of  Wioklow,  Esquire,  and  Martha  Lambe,  alias 
Taylor,  his  wife,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1722.  Made 
by  Michael  Quin." 

Tablecloths  such  as  this  were  made  expressly 

for  the  marriage  feast  of  newly-wedded 
ouples  from  flax  specially  grown  on  the  land 

of  one  or  other  family. 

When  in  Dublin  a  few   years   ago,    and 

purchasing     linen    from     Messrs.     Walpole 

among  other  things,  a  Coronation  tablecloth 
of  1902),  I  asked  the  firm  if  they  still  came 
across  much  of  the  old  Irish  handspun  house  - 

lold  linen,  armorially  decorated  and  dated. 
They  said  that  it  was  growing  scarcer  every 
year,  but  that  they  never  remembered 
meeting  with  any  specimen  so  old  as  my  own 
prized  relic,  which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 

reservation.  H.  G.  ABCHEB. 

29,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

VICOMTE  VILAIN  XIIII.  (10  S.  xii.  409).— 

This  form  of  the  Latin  numeral  for  fourteen 

an  scarcely  be  called  irregular.     The  forms 

in.,  vim.  (nx.  was  not  unknown  for  vin.), 

LXXXX.,  &c.,  were  usual  in  ancient  times  : 

am.,  for  example,  may  be  seen  in  a  first- 

entury  memorial  inscription,    to   a  soldier 

f    the    14th    Legion,    found    at    Wroxeter 

Viroconium),   and  now  in  the  Shrewsbury 

/luseum  ('  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,'  vii.  155).     Nor 

id    iv.,    ix.,    &c.,    though    convenient    as 

essening    the    chance    of    error,    drive    the 

thers    out   of    the    field   for    a   long  time. 

n  especial  mi.  is  very  frequent  in  printed 
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books  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies (at  9  S.  xii.  3,  col.  1,  an  example  was 
given  of  a  wrong  reference  in  '  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,'  probably  due  to  misreading 
xiin.  as  xin.  ). 

In  recent  years,  by  a  kind  of  revival,  the 
older  forms  have  been  sometimes  used  in 
numbering    the    divisions    of    Latin    books. 
Munro,    for    instance,    printed    mi.,    vim., 
xim.,  &c.,  in  his  edition  of  Horace  (1869). 
EDWABD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

The  numeral  14  can  be  represented  by 
xiv.  or  xim.  In  the  '  Siglarium  Roma- 
num  2  in  Bailey's  edition  of  the  '  Lexicon 
Facciolati  2  both  forms  are  given,  Ursatus 
being  referred  to  for  both.  There  are  many 
examples  of  mi.  for  iv.  in  the  '  Siglarium.' 

One  can  find  plenty  elsewhere,  e.g. 
"Gustos  Leg.  XIIII.,'1  "  vixit  arm. 
XXVIIIL,"  "  vixit  aim.  XXIIIL,"  "  regio- 
num  XIIIL,"  "dies  XIIII."  ('  Inscrip- 
tiones  Sacrosanctae  Vetustatis,1  collected  by 
Petrus  Apianus  and  Barptholomeus  Aman- 
tius,  Ingolstadii,  M.D.XXXIIII.,  pp.  81,  166, 
167,  195,  468). 

In  the  '  Chorus  Poetarum  Classicorum,2 
Lugduni,  M.  DCXVI.,  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Lucretius  is  headed  "  Liber  IV.,"  while  the 
page-headings  are  "  Lib.  IIH."  ;  the  fourth 
"  " 


s  Lib.  IV.  "  and  "  Lib.  IIII." 
In  the  same  book  in  Horace's  Odes  the 
14th  of  the  First  Book  is  "  Ode  XIV.,n 
that  of  the  Second  Book  is  "  Ode  XIIII.1' 

In  '  La  France  Metallique,1  par  Jacques 
de  Bie,  Paris,  M.DC.XXXIIII.,  are  many  ex- 
amples of  mi  for  iv.,  e.g.,  plate  6,  medal  of 
Carolus  Magnus  dated  DCCLXXIIII.  ;  plate  10, 
medal  of  Carolus  I.  dated  DCCCLXXIIII. 

Note  the  dates  of  two  of  the  above  books. 

On  at  all  events  some  of  our  coins  of  1822 
the  king  is  Georgius  IIII. 

ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

ClBE-PEBDTJE  PROCESS  AND  SlB  J.  SAVILE 

LUMLEY  (10  S.  xii.  387).—  There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (under  '  Lumley  2)  a  '  Report 
on  Bronze-Casting  in  Belgium1  (London, 
1883)  by  Sir  J.  Savile  Lumley  (fol.,  pp.  17). 

L.  L.  K. 

EDMUND,  BABON  DE  HAROLD  (10  S.  xii. 
108).  —  Edmund,  titular  Baron  de  Harold, 
was  b.  at  Limerick,  1737,  of  a  family  claiming 
descent  from  that  son  of  Harold  II.  who 
fled  to  Ireland  ('  Freiherrl.  Taschenbuch,* 
1858).  He  entered  the  Bavarian  service, 
and  in  1787  was  colonel  commanding  the 
Konigsfeld  Regiment,  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  H.M.S.H.  the  Elector  Pala- 


tine, and  member  of  the  German  Society 
of  Mannheim,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Diisseldorf.*  He  d.  28  June,  1800 
('  Freihl.  Taschen.2),  not  1808. 

James  Lewis  Harold,  his  son  or  nephew 
(b.  at  Diisseldorf  26  July,  1766),  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Bavarian  army  and  Com- 
mandant of  Munich,  was  5  Ap.,  1813, 
naturalized  and  received  into  the  Bavarian 
nobility  ;  and  29  Oct.,  1820,  created  Baron 
Harold  (Freiherr  von  Harold)  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death 
s.p.m.  of  Adalbert,  5th  Baron,  20  Nov.,  1884. 
His  only  dau.  and  h.  married,  18  May,  1893, 
Otto,  Baron  Boith  von  Boithenberg.  Fuller 
particulars  will  be  found  in  '  The  Nobilities  of 
Europe,1  for  1910.  RUVIGNY. 

FAIB  ROSAMOND  (10  S.  xii.  209,  298). — 
The  story  of  Fair  Rosamond  first  appeared, 
I  think,  in  Holinshed's  '  Chronicle,2  1577. 
Daniel's  '  Complaint  of  Rosamond  *  was  pub- 
lished in  1592.  '  The  Ballad  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond 1  in  Deloney's  '  Strange  Histories  ;  or, 
Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Kinges,  Princes, 
Dukes,  Lords,  Ladyes,  Knights,  and  Gentle- 
men,1 was  published  in  1612.  Mr.  Ashton 
('  Chapbooks  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
1882)  believes  the  earliest  precursor  of  the 
modern  chapbook  to  be  *  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Fair  Rosamond,  King  Henry  the  Second's 
Concubine,  and  how  she  was  Poysoned  to 
Death  by  Queen  Eleanor.  Printed  for  F. 
Coles  *  (circa  1640).  Lowndes  assigns  1677 
as  the  date  of  publication,  but  probably  Mr. 
Ashton  is  the  more  trustworthy.  A  facsimile 
title-page  in  Mr.  Ashton's  volume,  from  a 
copy  "  Printed  and  sold  in  Aldermary 
Church  Yard,  London,31  is  undated,  but  was 
probably  1720  or  1723.  It  has  on  the  title  a 
woodcut  of  the  Queen,  dagger  in  hand,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  Rosamond,  who,  on  her  knees, 
with  ludicrously  woebegone  visage,  and 
holding  the  cup  of  poison,  evinces  marked 
repugnance  to  swallow  the  deadly  draught. 

The  Scottish  chapbooks  dealing  with  Rosa- 
mond, of  which  quite  a  number  were 
published,  are  all  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  one  referred  to  above.  I  know  of  five 
issues — two  in  Stirling,  one  in  Falkirk 
(described  ante,  p.  298),  and  two  in 
Glasgow.  Of  these  the  earliest,  '  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Fair  Rosamond,  Concubine  to 
King  Henry  the  Second,  shewing  how  she 

*  Title-page  of '  Poems  of  Ossian,'  lately  discovered 
by  Edmund,  Baron  de  Harold,  published  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  1787. 
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was  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  ' — bears  the 
imprint  "  Stirling :  Printed  and  sold  by 
C.  Randall.  1807,n  pp.  24.  It  is  in  verse,  as 
are  also  the  two  following  :  ' '  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Fair  Rosamond,  Concubine  to 
King  Henry  II.  To  which  is  added,  The 
Lass  o'  Gowrie.  Stirling  :  Printed  for  the 
Booksellers, '?  pp.  8,  undated,  but  circa  1817, 
and  the  Falkirk  publication,  also  undated, 
but  not  earlier  than  1820. 

Both  the  Glasgow  versions  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond are  in  prose.  I  subjoin  a  note  of 
them  from  copies  lying  before  me  : — 

"  The  History  of  Fair  |  Rosamond,  |  the  beautiful 
Mistress  of  |  King  Henry  the  Second.  |  Her  Birth 
and  Education  |  at  the  Nunnery  of  Godstow.  |  And 
her  Death.  |  —Glasgow  :  |   W.  &  R.  Inglis  &  Co.  | 
203  Gallowgate."    Pp.24. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  woodcut  of  a  young 
woman  holding  aloft  a  bird  in  a  cage,  while 
a  cat  on  the  ground  at  her  feet  watches  the 
proceeding  with  evident  interest.  This 
chapbook  travesties  history,  representing 
Rosamond  as  spared  by  the  Queen,  and 
dying  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  It  is 
undated,  but  is  circa  1850. 
The  other  copy  is  entitled  : — 

"History  of  |  Fair  Rosamond,  |  otherwise  Eleanor 
Clifford ;  |  and  her  |  Royal  Paramour,  Henry  the 
Second,  j  King  of  England.  |  With  an  Affecting 
Account  of  her  melan-  |  choly  and  terrible  death,  | 
at  the  hands  of  the  |  Injured  Queen  Eleanor  |  at 
the  Bower  of  Woodstock.  |  —  |  Glasgow :  |  Printed 
for  the  Booksellers."  1878,  pp.  21. 

It  contains  a  woodcut  portrait  of  ajady, 
who  in  other  chapbooks  does  duty  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Stirling. 

THE  LAST  PRIOR  OF  TWYNHAM  (10  S. 
xii.  221,  315).— Mr.  Herbert  Druitt  has  not 
only  sent  me  the  following  notes,  but  has 
also  kindly  allowed  me  to  print  them  : — 

"  A  fine  slab  of  Purbeck  marble  lying  just  west 
of  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  south   choir  aisle, 
called    Draper's    Chapel,   measures    Oft.   Sin.    by 
4  ft.  6 1  in.     There  is  no  indent  of  a  brass,  but 
there   is    a   marginal   inscription   in   fine    Gothic 
lettering  on  a  fillet  7  in.  wide  : — 
(W.)  *  Tumba  lohis  Draper 
(N.)    uicesimi    sexti    prioris    huius   ecclesie  qui 

obiit  xxix°  die 

(E.)    mensis  Septeo  Anno  dni  Millemo 
(S.)     CCCCCP  LII    CITIUS    Anime  propicietur  deus 

Amen. 
(Slab  worn.) 

"  The  inscription  and  the  borders  of  the  fillet 
are  filled  with  black  mastic. 

"  The  stone  screen  of  Perpendicular  work  with 
Renaissance  details  has  an  inscription  along 
the  top  in  faded  red  lettering  in  a  Lombardic 
style  : — 

.  Anno  :  Domini .  Millesimo  :     [canopy]     qvingen- 
tesimo  :  xxix0:, 


"  Over  the  canopy  in  centre  over  doorway  is 
IHS  ;  and  over  the  door  a  shield  whereon  is  painted 
a  representation  of  a  church  with  central  spire, 
with  on  either  side  the  letters  ID. 

"  On  Thursday,  28  Oct.,  1819,  at  an  adjourned 
vestry  meeting,  the  space  for  erecting  a  pew 
adjoining  the  pulpit  was  sold,  under  the  conditions 
that  the  purchaser  was  to  erect  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient pew  of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  pew  ; 
to  bear  all  expenses  incidental  to  removing  the 
pulpit,  reading  desks,  &c.  ;  and  also  to  the 
removing  the  head  stone  of  the  late  Prior  John 
Draper,  and  making  good  the  floor,  &c.  The  pew 
was  to  be  '  for  three  lives,'  with  a  '  power  of  re- 
newal by  paying  one  guinea  fine,  on  the  death  of 
each  of  the  said  lives.'  Ferrey  says,  p.  46  n  : 
'  Some  remains  of  Prior  Draper  were  found 
beneath  it,  together  with  a  part  of  his  vestments 
and  crosier.' 

"  In  the  third  edition  of  Mackenzie  Walcott's 
'Memorials  of  Christchurch-Twynham '  (1883), 
p.  71,  it  is  stated  that  '  the  gravestone  was  re- 
moved in  1822  to  the  south  choir  aisle,  in  front 
of  his  chantry  chapel.' 

"  Whether  the  remains  were  moved  also  I  do 
not  know  ;  nor  do  I  know  who  now  has  the  pewter 
chalice  and  paten  found  in  the  grave.  Parts 
of  the  leather  shoe-straps  and  a  piece  of  candle 
taken  from  the  grave  were  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Francis  Bernard  Argyle,  a  local 
antiquary  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  from  him 
they  passed  to  a  priest,  and  are  probably  still  in 
existence. 

"It  is  just  possible  that  the  stone  stood  on  a 
low  plinth  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  as  its  con- 
dition does  not  show  much  sign  of  wear  from 
being  trodden  on.  At  any  rate,  the  floor  under  the 
lantern  was  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
nave  ;  but  ill-judged  '  restoration  '  has  destroyed 
all  traces  of  this  interesting  arrangement." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER,  THE  EAST 
WINDOW  :  PRINCE  ARTHUR,  1502  (10  S. 
xii.  269,  357). — I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY  for  his  interesting 
reply  to  my  query  ;  Rickman's  pamphlet 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  his  offer  of  the  loan  of  it  is  gratefully 
accepted.  Rickman  assisted  Miss  Hackett 
on  the  restoration  of  Crosby  Hall,  1833-5. 

Walcot  ('  History  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,*  p.  9),  writing  of  the  preservation 
of  the  window  by  General  Monk,  says  : — 

"  After  lying  a  long  time  cased  up  Mr.  Coriyers,  of 
Copt  Hall  in  Essex,  bought  it  for  his  chapel  near 
Epping  at  a  cost  of  fifty  guineas.  Here  it  remained 
until  his  son  built  a  new  house,  and  finally  sold  it 
to  the  committee  for  repairing  and  beautifying  St. 
Margaret's,  for  four  hundred  guineas,  in  1758." 

Farmer,  *  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Walt- 
ham,'-  1735,  has  no  mention  of  this  window 
being  at  Copt  Hall,  but  describes  (p.  64) 
how  the  windows  there  were  destroyed  : — 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1639,  in  November, 
here  happened  a  Hurricane  or  Wild-Wind,  which, 
entering  in  at  the  East  Window,  blew  that  down, 
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and  carried  some  part  thereof,  with  the  picture  of 
the  Lord  Coventry  (singled  from  many  more  which 
hung  on  both  sides,  untouched  all  the  Length  of 
the  Gallery,  being  fifty-six  yards),  out  of  the  West 
Window,  which  it  threw  down  to  the  ground.  It 
seems  the  Wind,  finding  this  Room  in  the  Form  of 
a  Trunk  and  coarcitated  [sic]  therein,  forced  the 
*Stones  of  the  first  Window  like  Pellets  clear 
through  it." 

This,  however,  does  not  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  east  window  of  St.  Margaret's. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

Describing  the  St.  Margaret's  painted 
window  in  '  The  Romance  of  London/  John 
Timbs  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winston, 
"  the  great  authority  on  glass  painting,'1 
who  speaks  of  the  window  as  "  the  most 
beautiful  work ....  that  I  am  acquainted 
with/*  The  quotation  (about  seven  lines) 
may  possibly  occur  in  Winston's  '  Difference 
of  Style  in  Ancient  Glass  Paintings/  2  vols, 
new  edition,  1867,  or  his  '  Memoirs  of  Glass 
Painting,'  1865.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Visitors  to  St.  Margaret's  can  there  buy 
copies  of  a  "  History  and  Description  of  the 

Windows by   Mrs.    J.    E.    Sinclair.     6th 

edition,  revised, n  which  appears  from  Canon 
Hensley  Henson's  preface  to  have  been 
published  in  1906.  The  east  window  is 
described  on  pp.  5,  6,  and  the  history  of  the 

flass  from  the  time  when  it  was  "  ordered  in 
499  "  is  given  on  pp.  6-8  of  this  guide.  The 
following  statements  occur  on  p.  5  : — 

"At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  on  the  right  is  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
early  death  altered  so  materially  the  history  of 
England.  It  is  the  only  certain  portrait  of  this 
promising  young  Prince,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
learned  Dean  [Farrar],  that  is  extant ;  which  fact 
alone  adds  to  the  historic  value  of  the  window." 

Should  these  statements  be  accepted  as 
correct  ?  I  raise  the  question  because  in 
Archwologia,  xlix.  (1886),  there  is  an  article 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Scharf  '  On  a  Votive 
Painting  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon/  &c., 
in  which  he  expressed  the  view  (p.  254)  that 
the  kneeling  figure  was  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  also  stated  (p.  284)  that  "  we  possess 
several  pictorial  representations  ll  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  mentioned  some.  H.  C. 

"  TAILED  n  IN  FULLER  (10  S.  xii.  347,  398). 
—The  passage  quoted  by  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY 
occurs  in  Fuller's  'Church  History  of 
Britain/  Book  XI.  section  i.  sub-section  ii., 
and  refers  to  the  treatment  of  "  a  Divine 
named  Montague  "  by  the  Commons  in  1626. 
James  Nichols,  who  printed  and  edited  the 
edition  in  three  volumes  published  by  Tegg, 
London,  1837,,  puts  the  word  in  italics 
(vol.  iii.  p.  338),  and  in  his  preface  (vol.  i. 


p.  iii)  mentions  it  among  a  list  of  words 
seldom  used  that  he  has  left  unchanged. 
He  there  gives  the  meaning  as  "  fined/*  I 
thought  at  first  it  might  be  a  mistake  for 
"  bailed/*  but  in  the  first  edition,  London, 
1655,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

"  His  Majesty  signifyed  to  the  Parliament  that  he 
thought  his  chaplains  (whereof  Mr.  .Montague  was 
one)  might  have  as  much  protection  as  the  servant 
of  an  ordinary  Burgess  :  neverthelesse  his  bond  of 
two  thousand  pounds  wherewith  he  was  tailed, 
continued  uncancelled,  and  was  called  on  the  next 
Parliament." — 'Church-History.  Endeavoured  by 
Thomas  Fuller,'  London,  1655,  folio. 

FRANK  CURRY. 

DRINKING  TOBACCO  (10  S.  xii.  369).— 
The  following  quotations  may  be  worth 
noting  : — 

"  A  Dry  Dinner,  not  only  Caninum  Prandium, 
without  Wine,  but  Accipitrinum,  without  all 
drinke  except  Tabacco  (which  also  is  but  Dry 
Drinke)  :  herein  not  like  to  be  liked  by  many." — 
'  Dyets  Dry  Dinner,'  by  Henry  Buttes,  Maister 
of  Artes,  and  Fellowe  of  C.C.C.  in  C.,  1599  (in 
'  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  '  to  Lady  Anne  Bacon, 
near  the  end). 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  30, 
"  caninum  prandium  n  means  "  an  abstemi- 
ous repast  without  wine/4  because  a  dog 
drinks  no  wine.  "  Accipitrinum  "  is  appa- 
rently a  supposititious  word.  Does  the 
hawk  drink  no  water  ? 

"  By  making  him  drink  healths,  tobacco, 
dance,"  &c. — 'The  Second  Part  of  The  Honest 
Whore,'  Act  I.  sc.  i.  Dodsley's  '  Collection  of  Old 
Plays,'  1825,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

Appended  is  this  foot-note  : 

"  To  drink  tobacco  was  a  common  phrase  for 
smoaking  it." 

"  Thou  canst  not  live  on  this  side  of  the  world, 
feed  well,  drink  tobacco,  and  be  honoured  into 
the  presence,  but  thou  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  sorts  of  men." — '  The  Miseries  of  Inforced 
Marriage,'  Act  I.  (Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  6). 

A  foot-note  gives  a  quotation  from  the  '  Per- 
fuming of  Tobacco,  and  the  great  abuse 
committed  in  it/  1611  : — 

"  The  smoke  of  tobacco  (the  which  Dodoneus 
called  rightly  the  Henbane  of  Peru)  dnmke  and 
drawen,  by  a  pipe  filleth  the  membranes  (meninges) 
of  the  braine  and  astonisheth  and  filleth  many 
persons  with  such  joy  and  pleasure,  and  sweet 
losse  of  senses,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be 
without  it." 

The  two  plays  above  mentioned  are  of 
about  the  year  1608.  A  note  in  Dodsley, 
iii.  399,  gives  the  following  from  Dekker's 
'  Shoe-makers  Holiday/  1600  :— 

Roger.     Mistris,  wil  you  drink  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ? 

Wife.  O  fie  upon  it,  Roger,  perdy,  these  filthie 
Tobacco  pipes  are  the  most  idle  slavering  babies 
that  I  ever  felt. 
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Perhaps  Charles  Kingsley  had  the  old 
phrase  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  of  Yeo 
*'  drinking  down  the  smoke  "  of  his  tobacco 
near  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
*  Westward  Ho  !  > 

I  venture  to  add  some  extracts  from  the 
quaint  little  book  called  '  Dyets  Dry 
Dinner,1  though  they  are  not  quite  germane 
to  the  question  : — 

"  Hence  it  is  that  we  perfume  and  aire  our 
bodies  with  Tabacco  smoake  (by  drying)  pre- 
serving them  from  putrefaction." — '  Epistle  Dedi- 
catorie  to  Richard  Thekeston,  Esquire,  and 
Elynor  his  Wife,'  near  the  end. 

Fruit,  Herbs,  Flesh,  Whit-meats,  Spice, 

Concoct  are  by  Tabaccos  cordiall. 

'  The  Authors  Method  comprised  in  Verse,' 
by  Samuel  Wallsall. 

Gainst  common  ills  these  writtes  came  well   me 

seemd 

What  Well  is  come,  Well  may  be  Welcome  deemd. 
These  with  Cates,  Delices,  Tabacc  o,  Mell : 
Shew  to  Fare  well :  bring  Well-fare  ;  thus  Fare-well. 
"  The   same   man "    (apparently   Wallsall) 
in  praise  of  this  learned  witty  Booke." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  certainly  "  drank  "  to- 
bacco, and  the  quotations  in  the  '  N.E.D.* 
show  that  this  usage  was  common  through 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
original  phrase  was  "  to  drink  the  smoke," 
in  old  French  "  boire  la  fumee.J1  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  locution  appears  to 
be  felt  as  an  archaism.  I  believe  it  is  no 
longer  current  in  the  West  of  Europe,  but 
it  survives  in  the  Slavonic  and  other  Eastern 
European  tongues.  In  Slovenian  the  phrase 
is  tobak  piti,  in  Croatian  duhan  piti,  in  Rou- 
manian bea  tutun,  in  Turkish  tutun  ichmek. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

The  expression  "  drinking  tobacco  "  for 
"  smoking  tobacco "'  is  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  Hausaland  in  Africa,  inhabited 
entirely  by  negroes  and  negroid  races.  The 
Hausa  man  says  "  na  sha  taba,3'-  i.e.,  "  I 
drink  tobacco,"  just  as  he  says  "  na  sha 
rua,?J  i.e.,  "  I  drink  water.'* 

BERNARD  PLATT. 

Bath  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

This  was  a  common  expression  in  the 
early  days  of  "  the  weed n  in  England, 
See  the  verses  beginning  : — 

The  Indian  weed  withered  quite  ; 
Green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night ; 
Shows  thy  decay,  all  flesh  is  hay, 
Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco. 

They  are  given  in  '  The  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,1  p.  369  (Clarendon  Press 
1904).  T.  F.  D. 


Among  some  notes  on  smoking  that  lie 
before  me  I  find  references  to  drinking 
tobacco  in  Pennant's  '  Wales,1  vol.  ii.  p.  146, 
and  Hazlitt's  '  Faiths  and  Folk-lore,'-  vol.  i. 
p.  5.  M.  Y.  A.  H. 

The  expression  "  drinking  tobacco "  is 
found  in  many  of  our  old  authors  ;  but  in 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Silent  Woman,1  IV.  i., 
occurs  the  curious  phrase  "  He  lies  on  his 
back  droning  a  tobacco-pipe.'1  Chambers's 
'  Book  of  Days,1  i.  168,  says  :— 

"  In  the  rules  of  the  school  at  Chigwell  founded 
in  1629  it  was  declared  that  the  master  must 

be    a    man of    grave    behaviour,    and  sober 

and  honest  conversation,  no  tippler^  or  haunter 
of  ale-houses,  and  no  puffer  of  tobacco.' 

TOM  JONES. 

Scott  refers  to  "drinking  a  whiff  of 
smoke *'  in  '  The  Legend  of  Montrose/ 
chap.  xi.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Under  the  heading  '  Fumer  =  Boire,' 
many  instances  of  this  way  of  speaking,  from 
many  languages  and  many  countries,  since 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  the  Old 
World,  were  collected  in  Melusine,  vol.  ix. 
cols  214,  229,  287,  and  vol.  x.  cols.  83  and 
186  H.  GAIDOZ. 

Paris. 

RICHARD  GRAVES  THE  YOUNGER  (10  S. 
xii.  408).— I  imagine  the  notion  of  Graves 
having  left  an  autobiography  is  derived  from 
an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  his  last  pub- 
lished volume,  '  The  Triflers,1  which  came  out 
after  his  death  in  1805.  The  advertisement 
states  that  a  new  edition  of  '  The  Spiritual 
Quixote1  is  "speedily  to  be  published.- 
and  proceeds  : — 

•'  To  which  will  be  added  I  HIS  LIFE ;\  Partly 
written  by  himself,  and  completed  by  |  Extracts 
from  original  Manuscripts  |  in  the  Possess 

hi*  J  IS^Sfcfe  is  intended  to  form  a  part  of  a  new 
and  uniform  Edition  of  all  the  Publications  of 
the  late  Rev.  Richard  Graves. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Life  is  state 
to  be  only  partly  written  by  himselt.    inere 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  autobiographical 
matter  to  be  found  in  his  works,  which 
presume  it  was  the  intention  of  his  executrix 
to    incorporate   with    the    "original   manu- 
scripts »  in  her  possession  into  a  connec 

"But  the  new  edition  was  never  published, 
and  the  Life  was  never  completed.  Ine .un- 
finished MS.,  however,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lucilla  Graves,  his  daughter  and  execu- 
trix, is  in  my  possession.  There  is  alsc 
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short  Life  prefixed  to  a  12mo  edition  of 
'  The  Spiritual  Quixote  ?  which  appeared  in 
1816,  the  writer  of  which  very  probably 
had  access  to  the  incomplete  MS. 

S.   G.   HAMILTON. 
Combe  Lodge,  Malvern. 

FRENCH  TAXES  REMITTED  (10  S.  xii.  368). 
—The  French  village  whose  taxes  were  re- 
mitted ' '  for  ever  "  was  Domremy.  This  was 
granted  by  Charles  VII.  to  Jeanne  d' Arc,  who 
after  his  coronation  asked  her  to  choose  her 
own  reward.  At  first  she  refused  to  ask 
anything,  but  finally  said  that,  as  her  village 
was  "  poor  and  hard  pressed  by  the  war," 
she  asked  that  its  taxes  be  remitted.  The 
king  decreed  from  that  day  Domremy 
should  be  free  from  all  taxation  "  for 
ever." 

France  kept  this  promise  for  more  than 
360  years,  when,  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  grace  was  withdrawn,  and  has 
never  since  been  restored.  I  cannot  now 
remember  my  authority. 

(Mrs.)  F.  A.  HAPPER. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.S.A. 

REV.  HENRY  MORRIS  OF  BURNLEY  (10  S. 
xii.  388).— On  17  Feb.,  1638-9,  was  chris- 
tened at  Burnley  "  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Morris,  curate."  Between  that  date  and 
1  April,  1649,  he  had  five  children  christened  ; 
but  from  July,  1640,  onwards  he  is  described 
as  "  minister."  In  1645-6  his  son  Abdy 
was  buried  ;  and  in  1649  he  had  another 
son  born,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  Christian 
name.  He  was  appointed  on  2  Oct.,  1646,  a 
member  of  the  third  Lancashire  Classis, 
and  \vas  described  as  Henry  "  Morrice  n  of 
Burnley.  He  appears  in  1647  as  curate  of 
Saddleworth  Church.  At  Burnley  he  also 
held  for  many  years  the  office  of  registrar. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  Henry 
Morris  died  in  1653.  He  was  living  at  Burn- 
ley in  September  of  that  year,  when  he 
signed  the  registers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Classis  on  8  Sept.,  1657,  "  Mr.  Maurice  "  was 
ordered  to  "  preach  the  next  classe "  ; 
and  at  the  next  meeting,  13  October  follow- 
ing, it  was  recorded  that  "Mr.  Morris" 
preached  according  to  the  order.' 

The  parish  registers  of  Burnley  have  been 
printed  up  to  September,  1653. 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  HER  SPUR  AND 
BROOCH  (10  S.  xii.  368).— If  such  a  discovery 
has  been  made,  it  must  have  been  kept  very 
quiet,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  reference  to  such  a  discovery  locally 


A  watch  was,  I  believe,  once  found  in  the 
Queen's  Mere,  and,  being  of  antique  design,, 
was  of  course  said  to  be  Queen  Mary's. 
[t  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Gideon 
Pott  of  Knowesouth,  Jedburgh,  and  most 
ikely  belongs  to  his  descendants  still.  I 
massed  over  the  Queen's  Mere  some  months 
igo  in  walking  from  Hermitage  Castle  to 
rlawick,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  morass,  the 
water  having  apparently  been  drained  off 
t.  I  have  frequently  tried  to  find  out  the 
route  which  the  Queen  took  in  her  ride  from 
Jedburgh  to  Hermitage,  but  no  contem- 
porary writer  whom  I  have  consulted  states 
exactly  which  road  she  travelled.  Informa- 
tion on  the  point  would  be  welcome. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 
Hawick. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188, 
251,  318,  377,  417).— In  'Collections  and 
Recollections  ?  I  quoted  verbatim  et  literatim 
from  a  MS.  diary  of  my  great-grandfather, 
Lord  Robert  Seymour.  A  careful  study  of 
this  diary  convinced  me  that  Lord  Robert 
was  a  gossip  and  a  gobemouche,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  names,  or  dates, 
or  details.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

"  CULPRIT  ??  (10  S.  xi.  486;  xii.  174).— 
The  chief  objection  to  the  derivation  of  this 
word  from  cut.  prit  (prest),  the  supposed 
contracted  form  of  the  Norman-French 
formula  "  culpable  :  prest  d'averrer  nostre 
bille  "  ("  Guilty  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  aver  our 
judgment  "),  is  that  it  is  bad  etymology  ;  in 
fact,  it  reduces  the  origin  of  the  word  to  the 
status  of  such  stenographic  makeshifts  as 
infra  dig.,  r.i.p.,  r.s.v.p.,  &c.  As  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  presently,  this  explana- 
tion is  held  also  to  be  bad  in  law. 

MR.  WHITWELL  has  succeeded  in  finding 
an  earlier  instance  of  the  negative  expression 
non  cul.  prit  than  the  one  cited  in  the 
'  N.E.D.' — the  positive  one  does  not  appear 
to  be  attested  by  any  early  quotation — 
dating  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ; 
but  this  will  hardly  aid  us  in  accounting  for 
the  actual  derivation  of  the  word,  seeing 
that  it  was  only  during  that  reign  that 
English  superseded  the  use  of  Norman 
French,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
law  courts  by  William  the  Conqueror.  There 
is,  therefore,  still  a  period  of  some  three 
hundred  years  in  which  the  evolution  of 
"culprit"  from  qu'il  paroit  ("let  him 
appear  ")  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Mr.  Hickie  did 
not  give  his  authority  for  this  etymon  in  his 
note  quoted  by  me  at  the  first  reference, 
as  from  his  casual  way  of  mentioning 
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the  phrase,  along  with  couvre  feu,  he  would  j 
seem  to  have  had  substantial  grounds  for  his  j 
belief.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  term  "  prisoner  "  was  in  those  early  days 
non-existent,  the  first  recorded  use  of  it 
occurring  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  current  legal  terms  employed  for  the 
accused  were  then  reus  and  culpatus  ;  hence 
there  was  every  circumstance  at  work  to  pro- 
duce such  a  word  in  English  as  "  culprit," 
if  the  thing  itself  would  only  appear. 

Blackstone  in  his  '  Commentaries,1  vol.  iv. 
chap,  xxvi.,  ed.  Wendell  (New  York, 
1852),  discusses  the  cul.  prit  etymology 
at  some  length,  and  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

"  How  our  courts  came  to  express  a  matter  of 
this  importance  in  so  odd  and  obscure  a  manner 
. . .  .can  hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty. 
It  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  there  were  at  first  short  notes 
to  help  the  memory  of  the  clerk,  and  remind  him 
what  he  was  to  reply  ;  or  else  it  was  the  short 
method  of  taking  down  in  court  upon  the  minutes, 
the  replication  and  averment,  cul.  prit ;  which 
afterwards  the  ignorance  of  succeeding  clerks 
adopted  for  the  very  words  to  be  by  them  spoken.'' 

Here  follows  a  foot-note,  which,  as  it 
inclines  to  Hickie's  derivation,  I  will  also 
quote  : — 

"  Of  this  ignorance  we  may  see  daily  instances 
in  the  abuse  of  two  legal  terms  of  ancient  French  : 
one  the  prologue  to  all  proclamations,  Oyez,  or 
'  Hear  ye,'  which  is  generally  pronounced  most 
unmeaningly,  '  O,  yes  '  ;  the  other,  a  more 
pardonable  mistake,  viz.,  when  a  jury  are  all 
sworn,  the  officer  bids  the  crier  number  them, 
for  which  the  word  in  law  French  is  Countez  ;  but 
which  we  now  hear  pronounced  in  very  good 
English,  '  Count  these.  " 

For  MB.  WHITWELL'S  benefit  I  will  now 
give  the  note  appended  by  Prof.  E.  Christian 
of  Cambridge  (1774-1823),  same  edition, 
pp.  340-41,  as  it  demolishes  in  great  part 
Blackstone' s  view  of  the  matter  : — 

"  The  learned  judge's  explanation  of  prit, 
from  prcesto  sum,  or  paratus  verificare,  however 
ingenious,  is  certainly  inconsistent  both  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  special  pleading.  After 
the  general  issue,  or  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  there 
could  be  no  replication  ;  and  the  words  paratus 
verificare  could  not  possibly  have  been  used. 
This  plea  in  Latin  was  entered  thus  upon  the 
record  :  Non  inde  est  culpabilis,  et  pro  bono  et 
malo  ponit  se  super  patriam ;  after  this,  the 
attorney  general,  the  king's  attorney,  or  clerk  of 
assize  would  only  join  issue  by  facit  similiter, 
or  '  he  doth  the  like.'  If,  then,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  indulge  in  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  I  should 
think  that  prit  was  an  easy  corruption  of  pnt, 
written  for  ponit  by  the  clerk,  as  a  minute  that 
was  joined,  or  ponit  se  super  patriam  ;  or  pnt  se 
might  be  converted  into  prist  or  prest,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written.  Cul  was  probably  intended 
to  denote  the  plea,  and  prit,  the  issue  ;  and  these 
syllables  being  pronounced  aloud  by  the  clerk 
to  give  the  court  and  prisoner  an  opportunity 


of  hearing  the  accuracy  of  the  minute,  and 
being  immediately  followed  by  the  question,  '  How 
wilt  thou  be  tried  ?  '  naturally  induced  the 
ignorant  part  of  the  audience  to  suppose  that 
'  culprit '  was  an  appellation  given  to  the  prisoner. 
As  a  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  that  prit 
is  a  corruption  of  pnt,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
at  this  day,  immediately  upon  the  arraignments 
writes  upon  the  indictment  over  the  name  of  the 
prisoner  pnts  ;  and  Roger  North  informs  us  that 
in  ancient  times,  when  pleadings  in  courts  were 
ore  tenus,  if  a  Serjeant  in  the  common  pleas  said 
judgment,  that  was  a  demurrer ;  if  prit,  that 
was  an  issue  to  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  opinions  of  different 
writers  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
cul.  prit  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
culpabilis  and  prcesto  sum,  or  of  the  French 
culpable  and  prest,  the  former,  indeed,  being 
the  more  likely  ;  besides  which  the  train  of 
reasoning  on  which  this  etymology  of  Black- 
stone's  is  based  is  almost  entirely  conjec- 
tural ;  while  there  is  probability  in  Chris- 
tian's suggestion  that  prit  itself  is  a  ghost- 
word,  the  real  word  being  ponit  in  its 
shortened  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  far  more  plausible  that  the  phrase 
qu'il  paroit  should  at  an  early  date  have  given 
rise  to  "culprit"  (the  "Let  him  appear  2* 
of  the  usher  being  caught  up  by  the  expec- 
tant crowd  in  court,  and  converted  into  an 
appellation  for  the  prisoner,  when  a  proper 
designation  for  the  accused  was  lacking 
to  the  language,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
expressions  Oyez  and  Contez  were  corrupted 
into  "  O,  yes,n  and  "  Count  these  ")  than 
that  such  an  awkward  circumlocution  as 
"  Culpable ;  prest  d'averrer  nostre  bille,n 
should  have  been  contracted,  as  is  alleged, 
into  two  words,  which  in  turn  coalesced  into 
the  one  now  remaining.  Such  an  origin  is 
more  probable,  too,  than  Christian's  sup- 
position that  the  clerk's  uttering  of  the  two 
syllables  gave  to  the  ignorant  members  of  the 
audience  the  notion  of  their  being  a  legal 
name  for  the  accused  man.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  settle  finally  the  legitimacy  of  the 
derivation  accepted  by  the  '  N.E.D.,'  a 
further  search  will,  I  fear,  be  necessary 
among  the  court  records  of  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings. 

Last,  and  not  least,  let  me  remind  MB. 
WHITWELL  that  Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  'Ety- 
mological Dictionary  l  parts  company  alto- 
gether with  the  '  N.E.D.*  Rejecting  in  toto 
the  obscure  compound  cul.  prit,  he  remarks 
s.v. — 

"  Generally  believed  to  stand  for  culpate,  an 
Englished  form  of  the  Low  Latin  culpatus,  i.e., 
the  accused. ..  .The  r  has  been  inserted  as  in 
'  cartridge.'  " 

He  also  instances  Fr.  encre  and  chanvre, 
from  Lat.  encaustum  and  cannabis,  as  well 
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as  "  partridge."  To  these  I  would  add 
a  word  that  has  lately  cropped  up  in  these 
columns,  viz.,  "  bedral  "  from  A.-S.  bydel,  a 
beadle. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  be  proved  in  th 
long  run  to  be  the  true  derivation— and  so 
far  examples  seem  to  be  wanting — it  is  at  any 
rate  sound  etymology.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

[Our  New  York  correspondent,  in  saying  tha 
"  MR.  WHITWELL  has  succeeded  in  finding  an 
earlier  instance  of  the  negative  expression  non  cut 
prit  than  the  one  cited  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  "  seems 
to  have  misread  MB.  WHITWELL' s  reply,  ante 
p.  174,  as  the  instance  is  the  same. 

From  what  edition  of  Prof.  Skeat's  '  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  '  does  MB.  HILL  quote  ?  In 
the  1901  edition  Prof.  Skeat  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  *'  culpate,"  ''  cartridge,"  or  "  part- 
ridge," but  gives  the  cul-prist  derivation,  with  the 
'  N.E.D.'  as  authority.] 

SCOTT'S  '  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS  '  (10  S. 
xii.  409). — This  poem  is  given  (p.  733)  in  the 
"  Oxford  Complete  Edition n  of  Scott's 
Poetical  Works,  published  by  Mr.  Frowde. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  allusions.  In  view 
of  the  recent  disturbance  in  Persia  the  refer- 
ence seems  very  apt  to 

A  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 
Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders, 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day, 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  couroultai. 

Couroultai,  more  scientifically  written  qurul- 
tai,  is  a  Turkish  word  for  a  council  or 
assembly. 

"  Serendib,"  of  course,  is  the  corruption 
of  an  Indian  name  for  Ceylon,  and  is  wrongly 
accented  throughout  the  poem  as  Serendib, 
instead  of  Serendib.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Scott's  '  Search  after  Happiness  l  will  be 
found  in  his  '  Poetical  Works, J  Edinburgh, 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1853,  p.  661,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  poem  was  first  published 
in  The  Sale  Room,  No.  V.,  1  Feb.,  1817. 

GIRALDA. 

[MR.  W.  D.  MACRAY  and  PROF.  SKEAT  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

GOVERNORS  or  ICELAND  (10  S.  xii.  229). — 
Count  J.  D.  Trampe  was  possibly  Count 
Jens  David  Carl  Valdemar  Trampe  (b.  2  Sept., 
1841),  son  of  Capt.  Count  Jens  Erik  Poulson 
Trampe,  Danish  R.N.  (b.  25  Oct.,  1799,  d. 
10  Jan.,  1857).  I  cannot  identify  Frederick, 
Count  Trampe,  without  knowing  his  full 
name,  many  members  of  the  family  having 
this  Christian  name  among  others. 

I  am  sure  that  State  Councillor  H.  R. 
Hiort-Lorenzen,  Copenhagen,  would  gladly 
give  particulars  if  your  correspondent  wrote 
to  him.  RUVIGNY. 


"  TAGLIONI  "-  =  GREATCOAT  (10  S.  xii. 
366). — A  stage-coach  as  well  as  a  greatcoat 
is  said  to  have  been  named  after  Maria 
Taglioni,  the  famous  ballet-dancer  (born  at 
Stockholm,  23  April,  1804;  died  at  Marseilles 
on  her  birthday  in  1884).  She  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  probably  people  on  the  look- 
out for  a  popular  name  chose  hers.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  name  for  the  presumably 
long  greatcoat  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  Taglioni,  with  a  charming 
modesty,  always  wore  skirts  to  her  ankles. 

I.  M.  L. 

THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER  IN  AMERICA  : 
"  POPE  NIGHT  "  (10  S.  xii.  364). — An  excellent 
account  of  this  celebration  in  America, 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cunningham, 
will  be  found  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  for  March,. 
1909,  xii.  288-95.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  :    a  Biographical  Study.     By 

Edward  Hutton.  (John  Lane.) 
THE  men  who  do  the  delving  in  documents,  the 
resolute  searching  among  authorities,  and  fortify 
every  statement  as  far  as  possible  with  exact 
references,  are  not  usually  those  who  compose 
the  biographies  which  are  read.  Other  people 
enter  into  the  results  of  their  labours,  and  popu- 
larize their  discoveries — people  who  have  the  gift 
of  writing,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  humanity 
which  lies  behind  the  dry  document. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  this  case  in 
laving  a  "  Life  "  by  a  writer  who  wields  a  vigor- 
ous and  picturesque  pen,  and,  further,  has 
made  a  deep  study  of  the  available  authorities 
and  documents.  Mr.  Hutton's  Life  is  likely  to 
lold  the  field  for  many  a  year,  and  it  fills  a  real 
gap  in  English  letters,  for  Boccaccio  has  as  yet 
received  no  satisfactory  appraisal  in  English. 
Yet  he  has  left  his  mark  in  our  own  poets,  and, 
ipart  from  his  wonderful  achievement  in  the 
Decameron,'  played  an  honourable  part  in  the 
plendid  revival  of  that  scholarship  which  is  the 
leritage  of  the  cultivated  world,  and  knows  no 
national  restrictions. 

That  often  misapplied  term  "  a  labour  of  love  'r 
s  clearly  applicable  here,  and  it  is  Mr.  Hutton's 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  which  has  enabled  him 
,o  vivify  the  details  he  has  carefully  collected  in 
hese  pages.  Some  of  his  data  are  bound  to 
)elpng  to  that  region  of  inferential  biography 
which  sanctions  many  unlikelihoods  ;  but  he 
lowhere,  in  our  opinion,  abuses  the  privilege  of 
air  deduction,  and  throughout  he  uses  with 
kill  Boccaccio's  own  works.  The  narrative  has  a 
ufficient  setting  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
he  quotations  introduced  in  Italian  or  Latin 
ire  no  more  than  are  needed  to  keep  the  reader  in 
ouch  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  style 
>f  the  men,  who  did  so  much  to  make  them 
vhat  they  were — Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio. 
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Translations  of  merit  are  occasionally  used,  and 
the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  do  not 
disturb  the  course  of  the  text,  though  the  student 
will,  we  think,  read  most  of  them. 

On  the  subject  of  Fiammetta  we  are  quite  at 
one  with  our  author.  She  was  no  less  real  than 
Dante's  Beatrice,  and  those  commentators  who 
find  so  little  of  her  in  Boccaccio's  early  work 
like  the  '  Filocolo  '  seem  to  us  sadly  at  fault. 

On  the  prevalent  views  concerning  women 
in  fourteenth-century  Italy  Mr.  Hutton  writes 
frankly  and  well.  He  has  a  proper  enthusiasm 
for  Boccaccio  as  humanist,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  not  take  to  medieval  Latin  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  Italian,  nor  can  we  blame  him  for 
the  preference. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Fiammetta,  Boccaccio 
spoke  of  Love,  "  whose  strength  not  even  the  gods 
were  able  to  resist."  A  note  here  quotes  the 
famous  chorus  on  Eros  in  the  '  Antigone '  of 
Sophocles,  and  adds  :  "  Yet  when  he  wrote  the 
'  Filocolo  '  Boccaccio  knew  no  Greek."  The  senti- 
ment is  a  common-place  of  classical  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin,  prettily  exhibited,  for  instance, 
in  the  '  Metamorphoses  '  of  Apuleius,  which 
Boccaccio  certainly  knew.  "  Tu  superos  ipsum- 
que  Jovem,  tu  numina  ponti  Victa  domas. . .  .Ilia 
quibus  superos  omnes  cape  tela  Cupido,"  says 
Venus  to  her  son  in  Boccaccio's  favourite  Ovid. 
In  the  quotation  of  the  '  Tristia  '  of  that  author 
(note,  p.  39)  "  sibitis  "  should  be  subitis.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  misprint,  like  the  "  Leucippe 
and  Clectophon  "  of  p.  94. 

Mr.  Hutton  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions between  his  subject  and  Petrarch,  who 
preferred  to  Italian  masterpieces  the  newly 
discovered  classics  of  old  time  and  their  exponents, 
even  when  they  they  were  such  unpleasant  people 
as  Pilatus,  the  Greek  professor.  Throughout 
we  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  character  of  Boccaccio, 
one  of  the  few  satisfactory  authors  whose  lives 
are  as  pleasant  as  the  best  of  their  works. 

The  Plays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  together  with  '  The 
Vicar  of  Wake  field.'  Edited,  with  Glossarial 
Notes  and  Index,  by  C.  E.  Doble,  with  the 
Assistance  of  G.  Ostler.  With  46  Illustrations. 
(Frowde.) 

WE  should  have  rejoiced  twenty  years  ago  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  buying  books  so  cheap, 
so  well  printed,  and  so  capably  edited  as  those 
now  issued  in  the  "  Oxford  Editions,"  of  which 
this  volume  is  one.  It  is,  says  the  Prefatory 
Note,  "  intended  to  form  a  supplementary 
volume  to  the  '  Poetical  Works  '  edited  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  for  the  same  series."  '  The  Good- 
Natur'd  Man '  we  have  seen  acted  effectively, 
and  we  always  wonder  that  so  pretty  a  comedy  as 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  '  is  not  frequently  revived, 
affording  as  it  does  so  excellent  a  chance  for  a 
vivacious  actress.  '  The  Vicar,'  already  published 
in  many  forms  and  styles,  is  always  welcome. 
Here  it  is  adorned  with  Mulready's  illustrations. 

The  main  feature  of  the  volume  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  Glossarial  Index,  It  is  a  novelty  in  this 
series  which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
for  it  consists  of  notes  which  give  exact  references 
to  Goldsmith's  text  and  add  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion, mostly  from  contemporary  sources.  We 
regard  such  a  feature  as  much  more  likely  to  aid 
the  reader  to  appreciate  Goldsmith  than  an 
introduction  written  by  somebody  who  wants  to 
be  clever,  and  has  little  idea  of  being  useful. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — DECEMBER. 

MR.  G.  H.  BROWN'S  Catalogue  53  contains  a 
fine  copy  of  Addison,  4  vols.,  4to,  full  calf,  1761, 
31.  15s.  There  is  a  rare  book  under  Africa : 
Daniell's  '  African  Scenery  and  Animals,'  30  large 
coloured  engravings,  folio,  1804,  211.  10s.  The 
Rowlandspn  edition  of  '  Munchausen,'  1811, 
full  calf,  is  21.  15s.  ;  and  a  set  of  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany, original  cloth,  uncut,  1837-47,  22  vols., 
81.  10s.  Under  Bewick  are  the  '  Birds,'  1805, 
31.  ;  and  the  '  Quadrupeds,'  1807,  II.  10s.  Under 
Buckinghamshire  is  Lipscomb's  '  History,'  4  vols., 
4  to,  half -calf ,  1831, 151. 10s.  There  are  Burlington 
Fine-Art  Catalogues  in  the  original  bindings. 
Under  Coronation  of  George  IV.  is  Naylor's 
account,  large  folio,  half-morocco,  1839,  91.  A 
set  of  Lady  Jackson's  works,  14  vols.,  original 
cloth,  1899,  is  11.  10s.  ;  and  the  Edition  de  Luxe 
of  George  Meredith,  32  vols.,  16Z.  There  is  a  nice 
set  of  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  17  vols., 
half-calf,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  1812-17,  SI.  10s. 
Wheatley's  edition  of  Pepys,  10  vols.,  half -calf, 
1904,  is  11.  10s.  Under  Queen  Victoria  is  a 
presentation  copy  from  her  (with  her  autograph 
and  inscription  hi  4  of  the  5  vols.)  of  Martin's 
'  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  original  cloth, 
31.  10s. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  of  Bath  sends  a  double 
Catalogue,  Nos.  191-2,  containing  over  eighteen 
hundred  items  of  general  literature,  new  and  old. 
We  find  the  first  edition  of  '  Vathek,'  Paris,  1787, 
II.  10s.  ;  Bullen's  '  Love  Poems  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,'  privately  printed,  31.  10s.  ;  the 
second  edition  of  '  John  Mytton,'  with  all  the 
advertisements,  1837,  12Z.  ;  Macklin's  edition  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha,  8  vols.,  imp.  folio, 
full  dark-blue  morocco,  enclosed  in  rosewood 
case  with  glass  door,  151.  (cost  165Z.)  ;  a  copy  of 
'  Eikon  Basilike  '  that  either  belonged  to  Charles 
II.  or  was  presented  by  him,  10Z.  10s.  ;  and  a 
spotless  copy  of  '  The  Choiseul  Gallery,'  4to, 
1771,  9Z.  Under  Boccaccio  is  the  French  edition 
of  1757-61,  5  vols.,  newly  bound  in  French  calf, 
20Z.  Horace  Walpole's  copy  of  Le  Neve's 
'  Monumenta  Anglicana,'  5  vols.,  is  12Z.  ;  and  a 
set,  as  new,  of  Crisp's  Visitations  and  other 
genealogical  works,  21  vols.,  half -vellum,  10Z. 
There  are  lists  under  Bewick,  Illustrated  Books, 
Incunabula,  and  Landscape  Annuals,  Keepsakes, 
and  Gift-Books  of  the  Thirties.  There  is  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  to  Sheridan  written  by  his  school- 
fellow Halhed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  :  a  good 
many  refer  to  Halhed's  passion  for  Miss  Linley, 
the  lady  whom  Sheridan  afterwards  married,  50Z. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Jones  of  Oxford  sends  his  first  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  works  from  the  Daniel 
Press  and  on  folk-lore.  Under  London  are 
various  parcels  of  engravings  at  low  prices. 
The  Library  Edition  of  Motley,  9  vols.,  half-calf, 
is  4:1.  Under  Oxford  are  books  and  engravings  ; 
under  Sanskrit  is  Monier-Williams's  Dictionary, 
Oxford,  1888,  11.  ;  and  under  Tennyson  is  the 
'  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,' 
in  the  original  wrappers,  Moxon,  1852,  10s. 

Messrs.  Maggs  Brothers'  December  Catalogue 
is  so  full  of  first  editions  and  presentation  books 
that  it  would  require  a  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 
describe  the  chief  items.  We  can  note  only  a  few. 
The  following  are  first  editions  :  '  Sense  and 
Sensibility,'  in  the  original  boards,  45Z.  ;  '  In- 
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goldsby    Legends,'    211.    10s.  ;     Mrs.    Browning's 

*  Prometheus    Bound,'    presentation    copy,    251.  ; 
'  The   Runaway   Slave,'    Moxon,    1849,    IQl.    16s. 
(Robert  Browning  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wise  states  : 
"  The  pamphlet  was   clearly  a  private  issue  for 
friends  ")  ;    '  The  Seraphim,'  enclosed  in  morocco 
case  by  Riviere,  presentation  copy  with  correc- 
tions, 1838,  26Z.  ;    and  De  Quincey's  '  Confessions 
of  an  Opium-Eater,'  uncut,  morocco  by  Rividre, 
1822,    9Z.    18s.  ;    under     Dickens   will    be   found 
'  The    Chimes,'   21.    12s.    Qd.  ;     '  To   be   Read  at 
Dusk,'  privately  printed,  1852,  15Z.  15s.  ;    '  The 
Battle  of  Life,'  1846,  51.  5s.  (a  special  copy  having 
the    frontispiece    and    engraved    title    on    India 
paper)  ;     and    '  Religious    Opinions    of    Chauncy 
Hare  Townshend,   published,   as   directed  in  his 
Will,   by   his    Literary    Executor,'    1869,    61.    6s. 
The  literary  executor  was  Charles  Dickens.     Mr. 
Townshend  died  while  Dickens  was  in  America, 
leaving  him  1,OOOZ.     Keats's  '  Endymion,'  1818, 
is  32Z.   10s.  ;    George  Meredith's   '  Poems,'   1851, 
19Z.    19s.  ;     and    Thackeray's    Christmas    Books, 
complete    set,    1847-55,    42Z.    10s.     Under    Scott 
are  the  author's  copy  of  '  Border  Antiquities, 'con- 
taining  notes   and   illustrations   in   Scott's   auto- 
graph, 4to,  levant  by  Riviere,   1814,  30Z.  ;    and 
'  Guy  Mannering,'  original   boards,  3  vols.,  1815, 
75Z.     Shelley's   '  The   Cenci,'   clean  copy,   uncut, 
in  original  boards,  enclosed  in  morocco  case  by 
Riviere,   is   95Z.  ;     Tennyson's    '  Poems,'    2   vols., 
original  boards,   1842,   18Z.   18s.  ;    and  his   '  Ode 
on    the    Opening    of    the    Colonial    and    Indian 
Exhibition,  4  May,   1886,'  4  pp.,  4to,  in  levant 
covers  by  Riviere,  52Z.  10s.     Manuscripts  include 
Swinburne's   poem   to   Victor   Hugo,    210Z.,    and 

*  The  Triumph  of  Time,'  210Z. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton's  Manchester  Catalogue  171 
contains  Wither 's  '  Miscellaneous  Works,'  6  vols., 
Spenser  Society,  1872-8,  1Z.  10s.  ;  Ainsworth's 
Novels,  Cruikshank  plates,  3Z.  12s.  6d.  ;  Jane 
Austen's  Works,  memoir  by  Leigh,  1Z.  10s.  ;  and 
a  set  of  Bibliographica,  3  vols.,  half-blue  morocco, 
3Z.  10s.  A  fine  collection  of  fifteen  hundred  book- 
plates, loosely  hinged  and  mounted  in  four 
quarto  albums,  is  251.  Among  catalogues  are 
Bohn's,  2,000  pages,  1841,  6s.  ;  and  that  of  the 
sale  of  George  Hibbert's  library  by  Evans,  1839, 
when  among  the  8,726  lots  were  Shakespeare's 
"*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  1636,  sold  for  1Z.  14s.,  and 
the  *  Poems,'  1640,  6Z.  6s.  A  first  edition  of 
Pierce  Egan's  '  Life  in  London,'  half-crimson 
morocco,  1821,  is  6Z.  6s.  A  portion  of  the  Cata- 
logue is  devoted  to  Scottish  Topography  and 
Literature. 

Messrs.  Henry  Young  &  Sons  of  Liverpool 
have  in  their  Catalogue  ccccv.  works  under  Arctic 
Regions,  Ballads  include  the  first  edition  of 
Percy's  '  Reliques,'  3  vols.,  full  calf,  a  fine  copy, 
1765,  3Z.  10s.  Under  Binding  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  work  of  the  Guild  of  Women 
Binders,  Campbell's  '  Poetical  Works,'  first  edi- 
tion, Moxon,  1837,  7Z.  7s.  Under  Chaucer  is  the 
fifth  edition,  small  folio,  1602,  12Z.  12s.  Books 
on  the  drama  include  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Works, 
with  Life,  3  vols.,  original  edition,  1761,  2Z.  10s. 
Under  '  Flanders  Chronicle  '  is  the  first  edition, 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite  on  account  of 
its  well-drawn  pictures  :  it  contains  about  200 
large  woodcuts,  small  folio,  1531,  8Z.  8s.  Under 
France  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the  large  original 
edition  of  M£ze"ray's  '  Histoire  de  France,'  3  vols., 
folio,  1643-51,  51.  15s.  Qd,  Under  French  is  the 


first  edition  of  La  Fontaine  with  the  25  fine  plates 
by  Moreau  le  Jeune  and  Schroeder,  original 
boards,  uncut,  Paris,  1822,  5Z.  5s.  Under  Fuller  is 
the  original  edition  of  his  '  Church  History,'  red 
morocco,  folio,  1655,  6Z.  6s.  A  set  of  Grose's 
'  Antiquities,'  including  Scotland,  10  large  vols., 
full  calf,  1779-97,  is  6Z.  6s.  (cost  381.).  Under 
Old  English  Poetry  and  Prose  are  '  Archaica,  a 
Reprint  of  scarce  Old  English  Prose  Tracts,'  and 
'  Heliconia,  English  Poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,'  5  vols.,  calf,  1815,  4Z.  4s.  Under  Richardson 
is  the  first  complete  edition,  19  vols.,  half -calf, 
1811,  5Z.  15s. 

[Reviews  of  several  Catalogues  held  over.] 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

WE  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
fcp  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
.ishers  " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

E.  LEGA- WEEKS. —Forwarded. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD.— We  do  not  advise  as  to  the 
value  of  old  books. 

J.  B.  McGovERN  ("Palindrome:  'Sator  arepo,5 
&c."). — Discussed  at  considerable  length  at  10  S.  iii. 
249,  310,  375 ;  iv.  35,  175. 
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1-      Compiled,  General  Searches.— G.  MICHELL,  Genealogist  and 
Record  Agent,  care  of  Stokes  &  Cox,  75,  Chancery  Lane. 


BOOKS.  —ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinde'rs  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.   PUTNAM'S   SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET. 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD, 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers, 

50.  Leadeuhall  Street,  London,  B.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 


TO      BOOKSELLERS. 


T71RANCIS   &  CO.  are  prepared   to  give  LOW 

-L      ESTIMATES  for  HIGH-CLASS  CATALOGUE  and  GENERAL 
PRINTING,  and  invite  inquiries  for  Prices  and  Specimens. 

The  ATHEN.EUM  PRESS, 
13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  B.C. 
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MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent   post  free    to    any   part   of  the    World   on    application, 


CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OF    ESPECIAL    BABITY    AND    INTEBEST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PUBCHASED. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY    W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone:  4435  MAYFAIB. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ABE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOE  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,   London,  E.,  Eng. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &      CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


L.  C.  BRAUNy 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Gross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FBENCH  AND  GEKMAN  BOOKS. 

PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 

LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MACMILLAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.  Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  318.  6d. ;  or 
kalf -bound,  roxburghe  style,  2Z.  2s. 

V  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTABBIGIA      ILLUSTBATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (1690).  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  2J.  2«.  And  in  various 
bindings.  

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKS!          BOOKS!         BOOKS! 

BOUGHT,  SOLD,  OB  EXCHANGED. 
MONTHLY 

CATALOGUE  OF   THEOLOGY 

Post  free  to  any  Address. 


A.     D.    WOODHOUSE, 

35,  JOHN  BRIGHT  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
XOpposite  Station  Street.) 
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DR.    SVEN    HEDIN'S    NEW    BOOK. 

TRANS- HI  MALAYA: 

Discoveries    and    Adventures    in    Tibet. 

By    SVEN    HEDIN.      With    388    Illustrations    from    Photographs, 

Water-Colour     Sketches,     and     Drawings     by     the     Author,     and 

10   Maps.      2   vols.   8vo,   30s.   net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OF  'THE  MAN-EATERS  OF  TSAVO.' 

IN     THE    GRIP    OF    THE     NYIKA. 

•Further  Adventures  in   British  East  Africa. 

By   Lieut.-Col.   J.    H.    PATTERSON,    D.S.O.      With    Illustrations. 

8vo,  7s    6d.  net. 

RALPH    NEVILL. 

LIGHT    COME,    LIGHT    GO. 

Gambling — Gamesters — Wagers — The   Turf. 

By  RALPH  NEVILL.     With  9  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.     8vo,  15^.  net. 

[Tuesday. 

LORD    KELVIN'S    EARLY    HOME. 

Being  the  Recollections  of  his  Sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King.  Together  with 
some  Family  Letters  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter  by  the  Editor,  Elizabeth  Thomson 
King.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS    HARDY. 

TIME'S    LAUGHINGSTOCKS    and  other  Verses. 

By  THOMAS    HARDY.      Crown  8vo,  4*.  6cl.  net. 

NEW  6s.   NOVELS. 
THE    EDUCATION    OF    UNCLE    PAUL. 

ALGERNON    BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  '  Jimbo,'  &c. 

ROBERT    EMMET.         An    Historical    Romance. 

STEPHEN    GWYNN. 
***MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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"When  found,  make  a  note  of."—  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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Yearly  Subscription,  208.  8<Z.  post  free. 
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NEW  WORK   ON   SIR   JAMES   BROOKE   AND   THE    ROMANCE 

OF    SARAWAK. 


A    History   of    Sarawak 

under  Its 

Two  White  Rajahs,   1839=1908. 

BY 

SABINE       BARING  =GOULD,       M.A., 

Rector  of  Lew  Trenchard, 

AND 

C.    A.    BAMPFYLDE,    F.R.G.S. 

Late  Resident  of  Sarawak. 
WITH     A     PREFACE     BY    THE     PRESENT     RAJAH, 

SIR     CHARLES     BROOKE,      K.C.M.G. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  EIGHTY-SEVEN  PORTRAITS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8vo,  cloth,   15s.  net. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  as  yet  no  need  to  point  out  the  romance  that  belongs  to  the  career  of 
Rajah  Brooke — one  of  the  greatest  of  Canon  Kingsley's  heroes — and  the  brave  little  State  which  he 
founded  in  the  most  head-hunting  wilds  of  Borneo.  As  a  book  written  from  within,  with  the  help  of  the 
life-like  pen  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  it  gives  new  life  to  a  story  which  has  now  stretched  over  a  period  of 
severity  years. 

HENRY     SOTHERAN     &     CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

37,     PICCADILLY,     W.,    and     140,     STRAND,     W.C., 

And  all   Booksellers. 
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SOME  OLD  DEVON  CHURCHES.  126  Illustrations.  7s.  6rf.  net. 
DEVON     CHURCH     ANTIQUITIES,    138    Illustrations,    6s.    net. 

To  be  obtained  of  the  Author, 

JOHN     STABB,   Clanmarina,   Torquay. 

Antiquary.—"  We  thank  Mr.  Stabb  for  a  delightful  book." 
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Record  Agent,  care  of  Stokes  &  Cox,  75,  Chancery  Lane. 
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applied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.  Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.  Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16.  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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NEWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AND 
PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1839. 

Funds   exceed  32,4001. 

Office  :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Patron  : 
The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.  K.T. 

President  : 
Col.  The  Hon.  HARRY  L.  W.  LAWSON,  M.A.  J.P. 

Treasurer  : 
THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—  This  Institution  was  established  in  1839  in  the  City  of 
London,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  late  Alderman  Harmer,  for 
granting  Pensions  and  Temporary  Assistance  to  principals  and 
assistants  engaged  as  vendors  of  Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.-Kvery  Man  or  Wornan  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  Publisher,  Wholesaler,  Retailer,  Employer,  or 
Employed,  is  entitled  to  become  a  Member  of  this  Institution,  and 


, 

enjoy  its  benefits,  upon  payment  of  Five  Shillings  annually,  or  Three 
Guineas  for  life,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  t 
Newspapers,  and  such  Members  who  thus  contribute  secu 


, 

Guineas  for  life,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Newspapers,  and  such  Members  who  thus  contribute  secure  priority 
of  consideration  in  the  event  of  their  needing  aid  from  the  Institution. 

PENSIONS.—  The  Annuitants  now  number  Thirty-six,  the  Men 
receiving  251.  and  the  Women  201.  per  annum  each. 

The  "Royal  Victoria  Pension  Fund,"  commemorating  the  great 
advantages  the  News  Trade  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  provides  201.  a  year  each  for  jix  Widows  of 
Newsvendors. 

The  "Francis  Fund  "  provides  Pensions  for  One  Man,  251..  and  One 
Woman,  201.,  and  was  specially  subscribed  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Francis,  who  died  on  April  6,  1882,  and  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Publisher  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  part 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
various  then  existing  "Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  and  was  for  very  many 
years  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  Institution. 

The  "  Horace  Marshall  Pension  Fund  "  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Horace  Brooks  Marshall.  The  employes  of  that  firm  have  primary 
right  of  election  to  its  benefits. 

The  "Herbert  Lloyd  Pension  Fund"  provides  251.  per  annum  for 
one  min,  in  perpetual  and  grateful  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd, 
Who  died  May  12,  1899. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rules  governing  election  to  all  Pensions 
are,  that  each  Candidate  shall  have  been  (1)  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  not  less  than  ten  years  preceding  application  ;  (2)  not  less 
than  fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  (3)  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Newspapers  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

RELIEF.-Tompor2,ry  relief  is  given  in  cases  of  distress,  not  only 
to  Members  of  the  Institution,  but  to  Newsvendors  or  their  servants 
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GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTON  AND  HIS 
LITERARY  CIRCLE. 

THE  early  life  of  this  person  is  worthy  of  a 
description  in  detail,  more  especially  as  the 
recognized  authorities  to  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  turn  for  information  fail  us. 
The  '  D.N.B.,'  both  under  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Edward  Young  the  poet,  speaks 
doubtfully  of  his  connexion  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  although  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  undergraduate  for  some  years  at  that 
university  is  established  beyond  doubt. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library 
•enters  his  works  under  '  Dodington  (George 
Bubb),  Baron  Melcombe,1  without  making 
any  cross-reference  to  the  poems  connected 
with  him  while  he  was  at  Oxford  and  bore  the 
name  of  George  Bubb,  which  are  entered 
in  the  catalogue  under  that  name. 

His  father,  Jeremiah  or  Jeremias  Bubb, 
was  described  in  the  son's  matriculation 
«ntry  at  Oxford  as  "of  London,  Esq."  ; 
but  in  the  '  D.N.B.*  the  statement  is  that 
in  general  life  he  was  "  variously  described  as 
an  Irish  fortune-hunter  and  an  apothecary 


at  Weymouth  or  Carlisle."-  Presumably 
all  these  descriptions  were  true  of  him  at 
some  time  or  other.  His  mother  Mary 
was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Dodington  of 
Lexton,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Mendips  in  Somerset,  by  (according  to 
some)  Hester,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Temple, 
2nd  Baronet  of  Stowe,  or  (according  to 
others)  "  Ann,  relict  of  Boreman, 

dau.  of  —  —  Hopkins  n  ('  Complete  Peerage,' 
by  G.  E.  C.,  v.  288).  Such  is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Cokayne,  but  the  second  marriage 
which  he  gives  seems  to  be  that  of  a  previous 
generation,  and  Bubb's  grandmother  was 
probably  Hester  Temple,  who  was  buried  at 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  on  2  Feb.,  1690/91. 

George  Bubb  matriculated  from  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  on  10  July,  1707,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  on  its  books  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  from  9  July,  1707,  to 
23  Nov.,  1710.  We  get  a  gleam  of  informa- 
tion about  him  from  the  admission  register 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  (vol.  i.  1896,  p.  371).  He 
was  entered,  as  a  student,  at  that  inn  on 
28  Feb.,  1710/11,  as  "George  Bubb,  arm. 
son  and  heir  of  Jeremie  B.  late  of  Foy,  co. 
Hereford,  arm.  deed."  Stubbes,  his  "  dear 
Friend  and  Acquaintance  "  (Hearne,  '  Col- 
lections,' ii.  386)  in  college,  published  and 
inscribed  to  Bubb  his  poem  of  '  The  Laurel 
and  the  Olive'  (1710,  fol.),  and  there  was 
prefixed  to  it  "a  copy  of  verses  in  two 
pages,7'  written  by  Bubb,  "  an  ingenious 
young  gentleman,"  says  Hearne.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  bemoaned  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne's  husband  in  a  volume  entitled 
'  Exequise.  .  .  .Georgio,  principi  Danise,  1708.' 
It  contained  a  set  of  Latin  verses  by  Bubb 
addressed  '  Ad  Somnum,'  and  praised  by 
Hearne  as  "  very  good.'1  They  were  re- 
printed that  year  in  a  single  sheet  folio. 

Bubb's  uncle,  George  Dodington  (M.P.  for 
Winchelsea  1705-8,  Bridgwater  1708-10 
and  1710-13,  Winchelsea  again  from  1713 
to  1714-15,  and  for  Bridgwater  from  that 
date  until  his  death),  was  born  about  1661, 
and  died  on  26  or  28  March,  1720,  and  was 
buried  at  Tarrant  Gunville,  a  few  miles  from 
Blandford  in  Dorset,  on  7  April,  1720. 
He  was  secretary  to  Edward  Russell,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Orford  (Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  1689-93),  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
from  8  Nov.,  1709,  to  20  Dec.,  1710,  and 
from  14  Oct.,  1714,  to  16  April,  1717.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Somerset.  He  married  Eleanor  Bull, 
daughter  of  Henry  Bull,  M.P.  for  Bridg- 
water (who  died  in  1691),  and  probably 
through  this  marriage  obtained  his  influence 
in  that  constituency.  She  was  born  14  March, 
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1666/7  ;  her  marriage  licence  is  dated 
12  Feb.,  1696/7  ('Marriage  Licences  of  Abp. 
of  Canterbury,*  Harleian  Soc.  vol.  xxiv., 
where  the  name  is  wrongly  given  as  Butt) ; 
and  she  was  buried  at  Shapwick  on  7  July, 
1715  (A.  J.  Jewers,  '  Wells  Cathedral,1 
1892,  p.  50).  They  had  no  male  issue, 
and  Dodington's  hereditary  estates  of 
Lexton  and  Dodington  in  Somerset,  together 
with  the  property  of  Eastbury  in  Tarrant 
Gunville  parish,  which  he  had  purchased 
about  1709  and  his  great  Parliamentary 
influence  at  Weymouth  and  Bridgwater, 
came  to  his  nephew  George  Bubb.  Doding- 
ton's will  was  proved  in  London  on  10  June, 
1720.  It  was  his  wish  that  his  surname 
should  be  preserved.  He  therefore  obtained 
a  private  Act  (4  George  I.  cap.  i.)  authorizing 
"  George  Bubb  henceforth  to  be  called  by 
the  surname  of  Dodington,  and  not  by  the 
surname  of  Bubb  li  (MS.  Act,  in  Account- 
ant's Office,  House  of  Lords).  From  that 
time  forward  his  nephew  was  known  collo- 
quially, though  not  legally,  as  George  Bubb 
Dodington.  The  uncle's  town  house  was 
in  Covent  Garden,  where  he  kept  a  collection 
of  coins,  "  valued  at  3,0002.  or  4,OOOZ.n 
(Hearne's  '  Collections,1  vii.  167). 

Bubb  spent  the  years  1715-17  in  Spain 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Stubbes 
was  there  as  the  Envoy's  chaplain.  But 
after  his  great  accession  of  fortune  he 
dwelt  in  England,  and  engaged  in  politics 
and  in  the  entertainment  of  his  poetical 
friends,  especially  at  Eastbury.  This  estate 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarrant,  a  little 
river  never  wider  than  a  few  feet,  which  rises 
near  Stubhampton,  a  mile  or  so  north  of  this 
church  of  Tarrant  Gunville,  gives  its  name 
as  a  prefix  to  eight  parishes  in  succession 
(a  record,  I  think,  in  the  topographical 
nomenclature  of  England),  and  after  a  course 
of  less  than  12  miles  falls  into  the  Stour 
near  Tarrant  Crawford. 

The  stately  mansion  of  Eastbury,  begun 
by  the  uncle  about  1718,  was  completed  by 
Bubb  Dodington,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  about  1738,  at  a  cost  of 
140,000?.  The  gardens,  designed  by  Charles 
Bridgeman,  were  extensive,  and  of  great 
beauty  ;  many  of  the  trees  had  been  brought 
there  from  a  great  distance  after  50  years  of 
growth;  and  the  furniture  of  the  house  was 
remarkable  for  costliness  (Colen  Campbell, 
'  Vitruvius  Britannicus,'  in.,  5  plates  ;  Hut- 
chins,  «  Dorset,1  1813,  iii.  100 ;  'The  Modern 
British  Traveller,1  1779,  p.  429).  The  last 
authority  says  that  "the  marble  tables 
were  extremely  curious,  being  purchased 
by  the  late  lord  from  an  Italian  prince,  when 


on  his  travels  in  that  country.'1  Lotjl  in 
sale  catalogue  237  (1909)  of  Messrs.  Sim- 
mons &  Waters  of  Leamington  consisted  of 
letters  written  from  1732  to  1755  to  Bubb 
Dodington  by  correspondents  at  Florence,, 
and  four  of  them  related  to  some  carving: 
work  to  be  done  for  him.  The  present 
house,  a  part  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
previous  mansion,  is  approached  by  a  level 
bridge  across  the  Tarrant  and  by  a  road 
which  was  made  about  1890,  and  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  park  passes  through  a  short 
avenue  of  yews.  A  pleasing  view  of  it  is  in 
the  *  Highways  and  Byways  in  Dorset,'  by 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  p.  75.  A  '  Journal  of 
an  Excursion  to  Eastbury l  in  May  and 
June,  1767,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Natural 
History,  &c.,  Club,  xxi.  143-9  (1900),  the 
estate  at  that  time  belonging  to  his  aunt 
Mrs.  Grenville.  He  described  it  as  "  one  of 
the  heaviest  piles  of  stone  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh ever  erected.'1 

In  this  temple  of  luxury  Bubb  Dodington 
entertained  some  of  the  poets  of  the  day, 
starving  or  otherwise.  Stubbes  lived  at 
Tarrant  Gunville,  toiling  "  in  two  parishes- 
for  40?.  a  year  n  ;  and  in  the  dedication  ta 
Dodington  of  his  '  Dialogue  on  Beauty  *  he 
refers  to  their  "  Socratic  conversations  at 
Eastbury,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  bear 
a  (very  little)  part.11  Christopher  Pitt,  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Vida  and  Virgil, 
was  the  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Pimperne,  where  he  entertained  his  Oxford 
friends  Spence  and  Rolle,  must  often  hav& 
taken  them  to  Dodington's  hospitable  table, 
or  have  invited  him  to  meet  them  in  his- 
own  rectory.  Among  Pitt's  poems  is  an 
'  Epistle  to  Dr.  Edward  Young  at  Eastbury 

1722,'  which  celebrates  its  social  life  : — 

While  with  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  sit, 
Charmed  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit, 
By  turns  relieving  with  the  circling  draught 
Each  pause  of  chat  and  interval  of  thought  j 
and  speaks  of   Young   as  studying    "  Van- 
brugh's    models "    of    the   rising    house    or 
roaming  in  contemplation  "  through  op'ning 
vistas  and  the  shady  grove.'1     In  a  poetical 
'  Invitation  to  Mr.  Dodington l  he  dwells  on 
the  attractions  of  his  parsonage  house  : — 
If  Dodington  will  condescend 
To  visit  a  poetic  friend 

Your  mutton  comes  from  Pimperne  down,, 
Your  fish,  if  any,  from  the  town. 

Punch  I  have  store,  and  beer  beside, 
And  port  that 's  good,  though  Frenchified. 

W.  P.  COURTNEY, 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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SIGNS    OF    OLD    LONDON. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  45,  424  ;    vii.  445  ;    viii.  288  ; 
ix.  228  ;    xi.  102  ;    xii.  203.) 

AMONG  the  "  Chetham  Proclamations,'2 
&c.,  Nos.  1201-55  inclusive  are  stated  in 
the  1851  catalogue,  pp.  157-8,  to  consist  of 

"  A  curious  series  of  London  tradesmen  ['s] 
engraved  bills,  before  street  signs  were  suppressed, 
most  of  them  having  woodcuts  of  the  signs, 
viz.  : — 

Hour-Glass,  Jermyn  Street. 

Stow  [sic],  Poultry. 

Three  Sugar  Loaves,  Fetter  Lane. 

Buck  and  Breeches,  Moorflelds. 

Pot  and  Pine  Apple,  Berkley  Square. 

Sun,  Sweetings  Alley. 

China  Jar,  New  Bond  Street. 

Riseing  Sun,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Black  Lyon,  King  St.,  Co  vent  Garden. 

Golden  Ball,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Green  Canister,  corner  of  Newport  Street,  facing 

Longacre. 
Wheatsheaf,  Conduit  St.,  corner  of  the  pass  leading 

to  Savile  Row. 

Hat  and  Feather,  Coleman  Street. 
Three  Sugar  Loaves,  Hatton  Garden. 
Golden  Fleece,  Cornhill. 
Feathers,  Pall  Mall. 
Old  Adam  and  Eve,  Newgate  Street. 
Black  Lion,  corner  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 
Black-Moor's    Head    and    Three    Sugar    Loaves, 

Hatton  Garden. 
Cock,  New  Bond  Street. 
Three  Black  Lions,  Strand. 
Crown,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Wheatsheaf  and  Star,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Three  Kings,  within  Ludgate. 
Green  Parrot,  Holborn. 
Three  Sugar  Loaves,  St.  Pauls. 
Lamb,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Bible  and  Anchor,  on  the  pavement  in  St.  Martin's 

Lane. 

Golden  Bottle,  Aye  Mary  Lane. 
Three  Angels,  against  the  May  Pole  near  Somerset 

House,  Strand. 

Hand,  Ring  and  Crown,  Norris  Street. 
Black  Boy,  Gracechurch  Street. 
Golden  Fame  and  Pine  Apple,  Berkeley  Sq. 
Old  Royal  Point,  Cornhill. 
King's  Head,  Holborn. 
Queen's  Head,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Golden  Bottle,  Strand. 
Lemery's  Head  and  Star,  Haymarket. 
Young  Civet  Cat,  Temple  Bar. 
Sun,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Golden  Griffin,  next  the  Hospital  Gate  in  West 

Smithfield. 

Wheatsheaf,  Bedford  Street. 
Black -moor's  Head,  Cheapside. 
Golden  Door,  Suffolk  Street. 
Statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Tavistock  St.,  Covent 

Garden. 

Royall  Poynt,  Cornhill. 
&c." 

The  majority  of  the  references  are  doubt- 
less of  early  eighteenth-century  date. 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

'  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING, l  V.  i.  16  :— 
And    sorrow,   wagge,   crie   hem,  when   he  should 
grone, 

Furness  says  : — 

"  It  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  consider  this  line 
as  irredeemably  corrupt  than  to  accept  any 
emendation,  or  any  punctuation,  that  has  been 
hitherto  proposed.  Dyce's  authority  is  august, 
and  Dyce  is  '  quite  confident  '  that  '  sorrow 
wag  '  is  uncorrupted,  but  not  even  his  authority, 
nor,  indeed,  any  other,  can  ever  persuade  me 
that  Shakespeare  put  such  words,  at  this  pas- 
sionate moment,  into  Leonato's  mouth.  There 
is  a  smack  of  comicality  about  '  wag  '  which  is 
ineffaceable  ;  it  would  hardly  be  worse  had 
Leonato  bid  '  sorrow  toddle  '...." 

Let  us  suppose  that  "  And  "  is  used  like 
an,  meaning  if,  in  this  case,  as  in  others. 
"  If  sorrow  ll  should  do  what  ?  something 
that  would  cause  a  groan.  The  appropriate 
word  nearest  in  sound  to  "  wagge,'1  or 
"  agge  " — Cutting  off  the  w  which  the  hearing 
of  the  compositor  carried  over  from  the 
preceding  word  "  sorrow ?' — is  the  verb 
« ake  n  :— 

And  sorrow  ake,  cry  '  Hem '  when  he  should  groan. 
Note  that  Leonato  says  in  1.  26  of  this 
speech  : — 

Charme  ache  with  ayre,  and  agony  with  words, 
in  which  occurs  the  substantive  form  of  the 
word  which  it  is  proposed  to  read  instead 
of  "  wagge."  E.  MEBTON  DEY. 

'  As  You  LIKE  IT,?  I.  iii.  1-9  :— 

Cel.  Why,  cousin  !  why,  Rosalind  !  Cupid 
have  mercy  !  not  a  word  ? 

Ros.     Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs  ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me  ; 
come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up  ;. 
when  the  one  should  be  lam'd  with  reasons  and 
the  other  mad  without  any. 

Relative  to  "  mad  "  in  the  last  line  Furness 
remarks  : — 

"  Is  this  word  quite  above  suspicion  ?  Is  it  not 
somewhat  early  for  Rosalind  to  confess  herself 
madly  in  love  ?  Or  is  it  that  she  is  mad  thus  to 
love  without  reason  ?  " 

If  "  association  of  ideas  n  can  ever  be  said 
to  account  for  an  expression,  the  principle 
certainly  applies  in  the  present  case.  By 
association,  the  idea  of  throwing  something 
at  a  dog,  with  the  possible  result,  influences 
Celia  to  use  the  word  "  lame  n  ;  Rosalind 
takes  up  the  term  and  matches  it  with 
"  mad,"  a  familiar  idea  in  connexion  with 
dogs,  this  in  alluding  to  her  own  ailment — 
unreasoning  love  at  first  sight. 

E.  MEBTON  DEY. 
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'  As  You  LIKE  IT,*  III.  v.  123  :— 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
In  closing  his  note  on    "  damask  "  Furness 
•says  : — 

"  Until  we  can  gain  more  information  we  must 
rest  content  with  imagining  Ganymede's  cheek  to 
'be  of  the  fairest  earthly  tint  and  finest  earthly 
texture.  But  where  is  the  umber  ?  " 

Celia's  original  plan  (I.  iii.  113-16),  when 
they  were  to  travel  as  two  maids,  was  that 
both  of  their  faces  should  be  smirched  with 
umber  ;  but  Rosalind  chose  to  dress  as  a 
man,  which  rendered  the  umber  in  her  case 
unnecessary.  A  pointed  reference  to  their 

.appearance   is    found     in    Oliver's     quoted 

.description  of  the  pair : — 

The  boy  is  fair, 

Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  :    the  woman  low, 
And  browner  than  her  brother. 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 


'  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.' — I.  i.  54-7 
{Globe  40-43)  :— 

Cleo.     Excellent  falshood  : 
Why  did  he  marry  Fuluia,  and  not  loue  her  ? 
lie  seeme  the  Foole  I  am  not.     Anthony  will  be 
himselfe. 

Ant.     But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  messenger 
.announcing  news  from  Rome,  Cleopatra 
has  been  skilfully  working,  first  upon 
Antony's  self-esteem,  and  then  through  a 
pretended  doubt  of  his  perfect  loyalty  and 
love,  to  induce  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  messengers.  In  pretty  resignation  she 
says,  "  I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not  "— "  I  '11 
continue  to  love  and  appear  to  believe  that 
I  am  loved  in  return."  "  Antony  will  be 
himself" — "Antony  will  be  the  heart- 
free  rover,  uncontrolled,  sufficient  unto 
himself."  The  latter  remark  is  rather 
flattering  than  otherwise,  implying  as  it 
does  Antony's  strength  of  character,  not 
to  be  moved  by  any  one.  She  knows  that 
this  declaration  of  his  free-will,  coupled 
with  her  asserted  helpless  subjection  to  him, 
can  result  only  in  binding  his  will  to  her  the 
more,  as  the  event  proves.  He  accepts 
the  proud,  independent  position  she  assigns 
him,  but  graciously  makes  an  exception  in 
his  allegiance  to  her, — "  But  stirr'd  by 
Cleopatra." 

I.  i.  67-70  (Globe  52-5)  :— 

No  Messenger  but  thine,  and  all  alone,  to  night 
Wee'l  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come  my  Queene, 
Last  night  you  di£  desire  it. 


The  comment  on  "  No  messenger  but  thine, 
and"  in  the  New  Variorum  edition  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  That  the  punctuation  here  is  important  is 
manifest  by  the  changes  recorded  in  the  text 
Notes.  There  can  be  hardly  a  question  that  the 

Eunctuation  of  the  Folios  is  wrong.  Cleopatra 
ad  neither  received  nor  sent  a  messenger. 
Malone's  punctuation  gives,  I  think,  the  true 
interpretation.  In  Antony's  complete  surrender 
and  acknowledgement  that  he  belongs  to  Cleo- 
patra, the  latter's  victory  is  gained  and  her 
wrangling  ceases. — Ed."  (Malone's  punctuation — 
Messenger  ;  but  thine.) 

By  taking  "  but  thine  "  away  from  "  No 
messenger  "  and  adding  it  to  what  follows, 
as  suggested  above,  we  have  the  strange 
combination,  "  but  thine  and  all  alone  to- 
night We  'II  wander,"  &c.  "  But  thine.  .  .  . 
I  '11  wander  with  thee,"  or,  if  the  kingly 
plural  is  used,  "  We  ?11  wander  with  thee," 
would  naturally  be  expected.  "  Thine," 
in  the  construction  required  by  Malone's 
punctuation,  is  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  and 
does  not  in  reality  refer  to  anything  ;  there 
is  nothing  following  to  identify  the  person 
or  thing  possessed.  The  punctuation  of  the 
Folios  would  therefore  seem  to  be  correct, 
since  the  proposed  change  would  result  in 
such  an  awkward  grammatical  construction. 
To  be  sure,  Cleopatra  has  neither  received 
nor  sent  a  messenger,  but  the  talk  has  been 
of  messengers.  In  saying  to  Cleopatra, 
according  to  the  Folio  punctuation,  "No 
messenger  but  thine,"  Antony  declares 
himself,  I  believe,  subject  to  no  orders  but 
hers — possibly,  as  referred  to  in  "  Last  night 
you  did  desire  it,"  the  excursion  through 
the  streets. 

II.  i.  3-8  (Globe  1-5)  ':— 

Pom.     If  the   great  Gods    be  iust,  they  shall 

assist 
The  deeds  of  iustest  men. 

Mene.  Know  worthy  Pompey,  that  what  they 
do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  sutors  to  their  Throne, 
decayes  the  thing  we  sue  for. 

This  conversation  evidently  refers  to  the 
chances  of  victory  in  war.  Pompey  be- 
speaks the  favour  of  the  gods  upon  "  the 
deeds  of  justest  men."-  Menecrates  states 
that  while  this  victory  is  delayed,  probably 
through  waiting  for  the  opportune  moment 
to  force  the  issue,  it  is  not  therefore  denied. 
Pompey  in  turn  asserts  that  while  they  are 
kept  in  the  position  of  suitors  the  chance 
of  victory  decays. 

II.  vi.  137-48  (Globe  122-34)  :— 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar  and  he,  for  euer  knit 
together. 

Enob.  If  I  were  bound  to  Diuine  of  this 
vnity,  I  wold  not  Prophesie  so. 
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Men.  I  thinke  the  policy  of  that  purpose, 
made  more  in  the  Marriage,  then  the  loue  of  the 
parties. 

Enob.  I  thinke  so  too.  But  you  shall  finde  the 
band  that  seemes  to  tye  their  friendship  together, 
will  bee  the  very  strangler  of  their  Amity  : 
Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conuersation. 

Men.     Who  would  not  haue  his  wife  so  ? 

Enob.  Not  he  that  himself e  is  not  so  :  which 
is  Marke  Anthony. 

Menas,  in  his  second  speech  commenting 
on  the  marriage  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  was 
supposed  by  Collier  (2nd  ed.)  to  contradict 
himself  and  thus  to  confirm  Enobarbus's 
opinion.  I  believe  that  Menas  should  be 
understood  as  saying,  "  That  was  the  very 
reason,  rather  than  for  love,  that  they  made 
the  match,"  which  supports  his  first  assertion. 
While  Enobarbus  agrees  as  to  the  motive 
of  policy  in  the  marriage,  he  begins  his  further 
remarks  with  the  adversative  "  But,'1  show- 
ing that  he  is  opposing  Menas  in  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  therefrom.  Later,  when 
Enobarbus  says  that  "  Octavia  is  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  still  conversation,"  Menas  still 
supports  his  first  position  by  replying, 
"  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ?  "• 
Enobarbus  again  opposes  him  with  "  Not 
he  that  himself  is  not  so,"  &c.  Collier's 
note  (2nd  ed.)  on  1.  137  suggested  that  it 
should  be  pointed  with  a  note  of  interrogation, 
which  Furness  states  was  not  repeated  in 
his  third  edition.  The  question  raised  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Menas's  second  speech,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  waived. 
In  any  event,  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
comment. 

III.  xiii.  52-62. — In  the  dialogue  between 
Cleopatra  and  Thyreus,  Caesar's  messenger, 
the  latter  says  : — 

So. 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renoun'd  :    Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand 'st 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar, 

to  which  Cleopatra,  adroitly  following  the 
cue,  replies,  "Go  on :  right  royal J>— 
"  right  royal  '*  being  her  complimentary 
apparent  estimate  of  Caesar.  When  her 
character  has  received  the  remarkable 
vindication  which  Thyreus  then  offers,  the 
evident  meaning  of  her  further  reply  seems 
to  be  that  she  advances  her  estimate  of 
Caesar's  qualities  :  "  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 
What  is  most  right,"  &c. 

We  do  know  that  Cleopatra  is  now  being 
favoured  with  what  are  accepted  as  evi- 
dences of  Caesar's  godlike  knowledge,  but 
we  do  not  know  from  the  text  that  the  evi- 
dence in  question  is  in  confirmation  of  any 
such  previous  estimate  of  his  sagacity.  In 
the  absence  of  an  antecedent  reference,  the 


new  idea,  I  think,  indicates  that  "  god '? 
is  the  emphatic  word,  rather  than,  as 
suggested  by  Furness,  "  He  is  a  god." 

V.  i.  64  (Globe  52)  :— 

A  poore  Egyptian  yet. 

The  messenger  would"  be  apt  to  deliver 
what  he  had  to  say  to  Caesar  in  a  respectful, 
straightforward  manner,  devoid  of  the 
attempt  at  smartness  which  seems  to  be 
imported  into  his  speech  by  the  explana- 
tions in  the  books.  The  stage  direction  is, 
"  Enter  an  Aegyptian,"  and  the  messenger's- 
first  words,  in  beginning  his  reply  to  Caesar's 
"  Whence  are  you  ?  "  are  "A  poor  Egyptian, " 
as  referring  to  himself,  the  reason  for  Cleo- 
patra's having  employed  a  messenger  of 
such  low  degree  being  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  her  reduced  circumstances  :  "A 
poor  Egyptian,  yet — notwithstanding  my 
humble  station —  I  come  from  the  queen,  my 
mistress,  confined  in  all  she  has,  her  monu- 
ment, who  desires  instruction  of  thy  intents,'* 
&c.  The  words  which  the  messenger 
utters  are  his  own,  as  shown  by  "  the  queen, 
my  mistress."  It  seems  unlikely  that  this- 
"  Egyptian,"  who  is  not  accorded  even  the 
dignity  of  a  name,  would  speak  of  Cleo- 
patra as  a  "  poor  Egyptian "  (Hunter's 
suggestion),  to  say  nothing  of  the  rather 
saucy  "  but  not  less  the  queen,  my  mistress,  '* 
the  significance  attached  to  "  yet.n 

E.  MEBTON  DEY, 

St.  Louis. 

[These  notes  are  the  last  that  we  have  of  our 
deceased  contributor.  The  comments  on  '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  '  are  those  referred  to  in  our  notice 
of  the  death  of  MB.  MEBTON  DEY  (10  S.  xi. 
520).]  

SHAKESPEARE  ALLUSIONS. — If  it  is  desir- 
able   to    bring    together    the    allusions    to 
Shakespeare,  the  following  should  be  added 
to  the  collection,  though  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  have  been  separately  noticed  : — 
Now  we  have  taught  our  Love  to  know 
That  it  must  creep  where  't  cannot  go. 

Suckling,  '  Fragmenta  Aurea,'  1646,  p.  46. 
Then  'twas  the  Water's  Love  that  made  it  flow,. 
For  Love  will  creep  where  well  it  cannot  go. 

'  Last  Remains  of  Sir  J.  Suckling,'  1659,  p.  26. 
When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 
With  no  allaying  Thames. 

Lovelace,  '  Lucasta,'  1649,  p.  97, 

Suggested  by  "  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot 
wine    with    not    a    drop    of  -allaying    Tiber 
in  't,"  '  Coriolanus,'  II.  i. 
Now  empty  shows  must  want  of  sense  supply, 
Angels  shall  dance,   and  Macbeth's  witches  fly. 

Epilogue  to  '  The  Ordinary  :  a  Collection 
of  Poems  written  upon  Several  Occa- 
sions,' 1673,  p.  167. 
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"  But  I  beseech  you,  Gentlemen,  how  comes 
this  unmodish  Opinion  in  you  against  the  Plays  in 
Fashion  ?  I  '11  tell  you,  continued  Lisander, 
methinks  they  have  neither  the  Wit,  Conduct, 
Honour,  nor  Design  of  those  writ  by  Johnson, 
Shakspear,  and  Fletcher."  —  James  Wright, 
•*  Country  Conversation,'  1694,  p.  3. 

'  The  applause  that  is  given  them  proves,  as  the 
Oommon  Phrase  is,  but  a  Nine  Days  Wonder. 
Whereas  there  is  hardly  a  scene  in  Shakspeare 
<tho'  he  writ  near  100  years  since)  but  we  have 
still  in  Admiration,  for  the  Vivacity  of  the  Wit, 
the  Justness  of  the  Character,  and  the  True, 
Natural,  and  Proper  Expression." — Ibid.,  p.  4. 

"  Whereupon  Julio,  in  a  long  Discourse,  pro- 
duced out  of  Ben  Johnson,  Shakspear,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  and  Sir 
William  Davenant,  before  the  Wars,  and  some 
•Comedies  of  Mr.  Dryden's,  since  the  Restauration, 
many  Characters  of  Gentlemen,  of  a  quite  different 
Strain  from  those  in  the  Modern  Plays." — Ibid., 
p.  16. 

"  May  he  lock  you  up  from  the  sight  of  all  man- 
kind, and  leave  you  nothing  but  your  ill  Conscience 
to  keep  you  company,  till  at  last,  between  his 
penurious  allowance  and  the  sense  of  your  own 
.guilt,  you  make  so  terrible  a  figure,  that  the  worst 
witch  in  '  Mackbeth  '  would  seem  an  Angel  to 
you." — '  Familiar  Letters,'  1697,  p.  170. 

"  How  often  is  the  good  Actor  (as,  for  instance, 
the  lago  in  '  The  Moor  of  Venice,'  or  the  Countess 
of  Notingham  in  '  The  Earl  of  Essex  ')  little  less 
than  curst  for  Acting  an  111  Part  ?  " — '  A  Defence 
of  Dramatick  Poetry,'  1698,  p.  72. 

There  is  also  (ibid.,  pp.  73-4)  an  allusion 
to   Timon   of  Athens,  but  it  is  not  Shake- 
speare's play  that  the  writer  has  in  mind. 
G.  THOBN-DBUBY. 

MONTJUICH  :  ITS  PBONUNCIATION. — The 
fortress  of  Montjuich  came  once  more  to  the 
front  during  the  recent  disturbances  in 
Barcelona.  This  name  is  remarkable  for  the 
difficulty  attaching  to  its  pronunciation,  which 
is  not  given  in  any  English  work  of  reference, 
and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  spelt  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Catalan  orthography,  is 
troublesome  even  for  Spaniards.  The  Cas- 
tilian,  I  have  noticed,  is  about  as  much  at 
;sea  with  the  names  of  Catalonia  as  the 
Cockney  is  with  those  of  "  Wild  Wales.'*  In 
Spanish  newspapers  and  books  this  name 
is  often  abbreviated  to  Monjui.  This  gets 
rid  of  its  chief  peculiarity,  the  final  ch,  which 
puzzles  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  because 
it  is  sounded,  not  like  the  ch  in  "  church,11 
but  like  hard  k.  The  name  is,  in  fact,  a  rime 
to  English  "  eke,'1  and  should  be  three 
syllables  —  Mon-jew-eke.  It  rimes  with 
another  Catalan  place-name,  Vich,  which  is 
sometimes  more  intelligibly  written  Vique. 
A  third  local  name  with  the  final  guttural 
isHBelllloch,  which  I  add  here  merely  because 
of  the  rarity  of  four  Z's  coming  together. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


'  D.N.B.  EPITOME  *  AND  STATUES  AT 
CALCUTTA. — In  the  course  of  preparing 
an  illustrated  work  on  *  Calcutta  in  Pre- 
Camera  Days  *  I  have  noticed  that  the 
'  Index  and  Epitome  of  the  D.N.B.1  omits 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Cornwallis  has  an 
elaborate  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Calcutta.  It  is  by  John  Bacon, 
jun.,  and  of  superb  workmanship. 

The  '  Epitome  *  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  does  mention  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  statue  in  Calcutta  ;  it  is  by  Flax- 
man,  though,  and  not,  as  stated,  by 
Chantrey. 

There  is  also  a  statue  here  to  Warren 
Hastings  by  Westmacott.  This  escapes 
mention  in  the  '  Index  and  Epitome.* 

WlLMOT  COBFIELD. 

Calcutta. 

WELTJE'S  HOUSE  AT  HAMMEBSMITH.  (See 
ante,  p.  294.) — As  my  statement  that  the 
Weltje  house  in  The  Upper  Mall  at  Hammer- 
smith was  demolished  many  years  ago  has 
been  questioned  by  a  well -known  antiquary 
in  a  private  letter  to  myself,  I  would  ask 
permission  to  state  that  very  careful  in- 
quiries on  this  point  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
S.  Martin,  Chief  Librarian,  Public  Libraries, 
Hammersmith,  with  the  following  results. 

At  p.  332  of  Faulkner's  'History  of 
Hammersmith  l  a  description  is  given  of  an 
old  mansion  which  was  known  as  "  Sea- 
greens,3*  and  was  occupied  as  long  ago  as  1657 
by  Edward  Trussell,  from  whom  it  passed 
successively  to  William,  Lord  Allington,  Sir 
George  Warburton,  Sir  Thomas  Beavor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  afterwards  became, 
by  purchase,  the  property  of  Louis  Weltje, 
who  on  his  death  in  1800  (not  1810,  as  stated 
by  Faulkner)  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother 
John  Christopher,  who  was  in  occupation 
when  Faulkner  wrote.  It  was  this  house 
which,  as  I  stated,  was  demolished  several 
years  ago,  and  of  which  a  relic  still  exists 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  water-gate,  which 
retains  its  original  position  on  the  river  wall, 
although  the  steps  have  long  been  removed. 

The  house,  which  is  still  traditionally 
associated  with  the  Weltjes,  is  known  as 
Linden  Lodge.  It  adjoined  "  Seagreens  " 
on  the  western  side,  and  is  over  two  centuries 
old.  The  garden  is  large,  but  not  so  large 
as  that  which  belonged  to  "  Seagreens,51  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  a  high  wall  con- 
temporary with  the  house.  The  owner  of 
the  house  informed  Mr.  Martin  that  he 
believed  both  "  Seagreens "  and  Linden 
Lodge  belonged  to  Louis  Weltje  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
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occupied  by  John  Christopher  for  a  short 
time  before  he  eventually  sold  it. 

"  Seagreens  ^  was  a  secluded  house,  there 
being  a  high  wall  in  front,  and  another 
separating  the  property  from  the  next  house 
eastward,  which  was  known  as  Holly  Lodge. 
This  last  house  is  stated  by  the  owner  of 
Linden  Lodge  to  have  been  pulled  down  at 
the  same  time  as  "  Seagreens.?? 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

WOODEN  SHIPS  :  THEIR  LONGEVITY. — 
The  subjoined  cutting  from  The  Timber 
Trades  Journal  of  16  October  may  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  taken 
from  an  article  in  The  Shipping  Gazette 
of  25  September  : — 

"  The  Longevity  of  Wooden  Ships. —  In  a 
shipping  contemporary  recently  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  ship  afloat. 
A  correspondent  mentioned  the  Apollon,  built  in 
1837,  as  an  old  ship  in  active  service  ;  but  a  ship- 
broker  writes  that  the  vessel  mentioned  is  rather 
young  considering  the  age  of  some  Danish  ships, 
&  few  of  which  he  instances  as  follows  : — 

Net  Tons.  Built. 

Constance  27  1723 

Marie       ..  34  1776 

Erik  Hansen  49  1786 

De  Tvende  Brodre         74  1786 

De  Fire  Brodre  14  1794 

Albertine  68  1794 

Marie       . .  21  1804 

Thora  Johanne  34  1807 

De  To  Brodre  25  1809 

Ebenezer  20  1810 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  the  oldest 

one  mentioned  is  the  Constance,  built  in  1723, 

and   she   has   consequently   been   in   service    186 

years.     We    understand    that    the    smaller    ships 

in  the  list  are  still  trading  in  the  Baltic,  whilst  the 

bigger    ones   regularly  cross  the  North  Sea  with 

jail  kinds  of  cargoes,  including  granite  and  other 

heavy   goods.      The   names    of   several    of    these 

Danish  ships  appear  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are 

under  the   impression  that  some   of  them  have 

brought  cargoes  from  time  to  time  to  the  Surrey 

Commercial  Docks." 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

[For  other  venerable  ships  see  9  S.  viii.  485  ; 
ix.  66.] 

"  BUSY  "  =  !NTRICATE. — In  the  '  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  J  "  busy,"-  "  of  things.  In- 
volving much  work  or  trouble,  elaborate, 
Intricate,  curious,"  is  said  to  be  obsolete. 

It  is  still  used  in  some  trades,  e.g.,  I  was 
talking  not  long  ago  to  a  paper-hanger  about 
a  certain  wall-paper,  which  had  a  rather 
aggressive  design  on  it,  and  was  a  bad  paper 
against  which  to  hang  pictures.  He  said  : 
"It  is  what  we  call  too  busy.n  This  was  in 
London. 

Afterwards  I  asked  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Lancashire  (one  employing  a  good  many  men] 


about  the  word.     He  knew  it  quite  well,  and 
told  me  that  it  would  be  used  by  a  cabinet 
xiaker  about  a  too  intricate  design  carved  on 
^say)  the  doors  of  a  wardrobe:     "It's  too 


ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


busy. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  name's  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  BCEIJAN  "  OR  "  BCEIJANG." — In  a  list 
of  articles  or  products  imported  at  Cochin, 
on  the  west  coast  of  India  (then  Dutch),  in 
the  Dutch  records  of  the  place,  under  date 
1781,  I  find  :  "  From  China  or  Macao 
bceijans."'  Can  any  one  inform  me  what  a 
bczijan  is  ?  It  is  elsewhere  mentioned  that 
part  of  the  return  freight  of  Maldive  ships 
putting  in  at  Cochin  was  Chinese  boeijangs 
(so  spelt  here).  The  information  is  wanted 
for  an  edition  of  the  records. 

A.  GALLETTI,  I.C.S. 
Fort  St.  George,  Madras. 

CAPT.  JOHN  MARSHALL  OF  VIRGINIA. — 
In  our  family  Bible  it  is  stated  that  John 
Marshall,  captain  of  cavalry  under  Charles  I. 
emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1650.  He  was 
born  in  1596,  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Marshalls  whose  head  in  earlier  times  was 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Any  information  relat- 
ing to  this  John  Marshall,  his  parentage, 
marriage,  or  pedigree,  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  undersigned.  His  father's 
name  was  William,  and  his  grandfather 
John  is  alleged  to  have  been  present  at  the 
siege  of  Calais  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 
to  have  claimed  the  restoration  of  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

THOMAS  MARSHALL  SMITH. 

225,  East  German  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MEDMENHAM  ABBEY  :  HELL-FIRE  CLUB. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  in- 
formation as  to  the  monks  of  Medmenham 
Abbey,  or  the  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  as  they  called  themselves,  or  the 
Hell-Fire  Club,  as  they  were  called  by  others? 
The  only  clear  and  definite  facts  that  I  am 
able  to  secure  point  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  Order  was  made  the  subject  of 
absurd  calumny.  It  was  founded  about 
1742  by  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  afterwards 
Lord  Le  Despencer,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  club  for  social  intercourse,  for  drinking 
bouts  and  jollification  not  more  extravagant 
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than  was  customary  in  that  period.  The 
association  of  the  Order  with  St.  Francis  is 
not  necessarily  more  ribald  than  the  action 
of  a  very  innocent  club  which  calls  itself  the 
Whitefriars  Club,  of  which  many  well-known 
men  are  members. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  about 
the  "monks"  would  seem  to  be  Charles 
Johnstone's  '  Chrysal,*  published  in  1760, 
and  Almon's  *  Life  of  Wilkes,'  published  in 
1805.  Obviously  the  information  in  both 
these  books  is  mere  hearsay  evidence,  the 
purveying  in  print  of  the  extravagant  kind 
of  libelling  of  public  men  which  has  always 
gone  on,  and  was  much  more  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  at  present.  Yet 
the  biographers  of  Wilkes  and  Dashwood 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
both  accept  these  sources  of  information 
as  authorities,  whereas  they  are  obviously 
quite  worthless  as  such.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  Wilkes  was  ever  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Hell-Fire  Club.  My  information 
is  that  he  was  only  twice  at  Medmenham, 
and  never  before  1762,  twenty  years  after 
the  Club  was  first  formed,  and  then  only  as  a 
guest,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple. 
The  Club  was  really  founded  by  Dashwood 
as  a  meeting-place  for  the  Opposition  of 
that  day,  headed  by  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  father  of  George  III.  The 
careless  way  in  which  libels  are  copied  into 
responsible  biographical  works  without  in- 
vestigation was  never  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  by  the  persistence  of  so 
much  fiction  concerning  Dashwood  and 
Wilkes.  The  hundred  and  one  contempo- 
rary references  to  the  Hell-Fire  Club  are 
obviously  worthless  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  facts  ;  and  the  whole  story  of  indecent 
orgies,  of  a  baboon  made  to  impersonate 
the  devil,  and  the  like,  may  now,  I  believe, 
be  dismissed  into  the  region  of  fable. 

CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

WHITBY  CHURCH.— Can  any  reader  kindly 
let  me  know  of  special  incidents,  stories, 
or  traditions  connected  with  Whitby  Church 
and  Churchyard  ?  In  particular,  I  wish  to 
recover  the  more  interesting  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones  now  obliterated.  I  know 
of  those  to  be  found  in  Gent's  '  Hull/ 

G.  AUSTEN,  Rector  of  Whitby. 

CLOTHES  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE. — May 
trespass  on  the  generosity  of  fellow- 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  ask  them  to  help  me 
in  the  following  matter  ?  I  am  working  on 
what  I  may  call  " 
ence  of  clothes." 


"  the  psychological  influ- 
By  this  I  mean  the  way  in 


which  certain  creative  artists  have  found  it- 
necessary  to  dress  themselves  in  a  particular 
way  in  order  to  produce  a  particular  piece 
of  work.  Well -known  instances  are,  of 
course,  Wagner  and  Handel.  I  am  anxious- 
to  obtain  as  many  more  as  possible,  with 
references  to  the  biographies  in  which 
details  are  given. 

RUDOLPH  DE  CORDOVA, 
4,  Greencroft  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  N.VV. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  UNMEANING  LATIN 
COUPLETS  :  CHARTERHOUSE. — In  The  Times 
of  17  Nov.,  1809,  the  following  statement 
occurs  in  one  of  the  leading  articles  (partially 
reprinted  on  the  17th  of  last  month)  : — 

"  We  recollect  a  dispute  some  years  ago  among 
the  public  schools,  as  to  the  possibility  of  furnish- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter lines  from  adverbs,  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  other  words,  in  themselves  unmeaning, 
without  the  help  of  more  important  context  ;  when 
a  wonderful  production  of  this  race  of  inexpres- 
sives  appeared,  ending,  as  we  remember,  with  this 
pentameter  : — 

Quandoquidem,    quoniam,    quippe,    quod,    atque 
quia. 

"A  folly  of  a  similar  kind  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  writer  of  last  night  in  the  Govern- 
ment Evening  Paper. .  .  .If,  as  Falstaff  says,  his- 
productions  were  '  sawn  into  quantities,'  nineteen 
parts  out  of  twenty  would  be  found  to  consist  of 
mere  terms  of  abuse  without  sense  or  reason. 
And  we  shall,  accordingly,  on  the  Charter-house 
principle,  versify  a  little  of  it  (Quandoquidem, 
quoniam,  &c.)." 

Here  follow  four  lines  of  disconnected  words 
and  epithets  of  abuse. 

The  Charterhouse  contribution  to  the 
"  dispute  "  would  thus  seem  to  have  con- 
cluded with  the  above  pentameter,  com- 
posed, it  will  be  noticed,  of  words  all 
meaning  "since"  or  "because."  Can  any 
of  your  readers  supply  the  remainder,  or 
give  any  particulars  as  to  the  "follies"  of 
the  other  public  schools  ?  J.  L.  STOKES. 

Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

CHARTERHOUSE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  1515. — 
One  John  Jakys  entered  Winchester  College 
from  Winchester,  aged  ten  in  1503,  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  from  Nately  (?  Netley), 
Hants,  9  April,  1509.  He  resigned  his  New 
College  Fellowship  in  1515.  On  19  Nov.,  1534, 
he  became  Vicar  of  Madron,  Cornwall,  and 
died  in  1535-6.  As  his  career  is  preserved 
for  us,  it  is  not  interesting,  except  that  Mr. 
Kirby's  '  Winchester  Scholars,'  p.  100, 
records  that  he,  on  leaving  New  College, 
"  assumpsit  onus  scotss  grammaticalis  apud 
Charterhouse. n  This  school  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Carthusians, 
whose  life  is  described  by  Dom  Raymund 
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Webster,  O.S.B.,  in  the  'Catholic  Ency- 
clopaedia/ as  being  "  essentially  solitary 
and  contemplative,  with  a  certain  admixture 
of  the  cenobitic  element. "  Where  precisely 
was  this  early  Charterhouse  School  situate, 
and  what  is  its  history  ?  HABMATOPEGOS. 

MADAME  D'ABBLAY'S  DIABY. — I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  portraits 
of  any  of  the  following  persons.  I  wish  to  get 
engravings  or  photographs  of  paintings  of 
them  for  a  private  collection  I  am  making 
illustrating  the  Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay  : 

1.  Col.     Edward     Gwynn,     Equerry     to 
George  III.,  who  married  Miss  Horneck. 

2.  Col.  Robert  Fulke-Greville,  1751-1824, 
3rd  son  of  Francis,  8th  Baron  Brooke  and  1st 
Earl*  of  Warwick. 

3.  Sir   Philip   Jennings   Clerke,    M.P.    for 
Totnes  in  1782,  died  1789. 

4.  Sir    Thomas    Clarges,     Bt.,    M.P.    for 
Lincoln,  died  1782.       LEVEBTON  HABBIS. 

70,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

'  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CAFFBE  TBIBES,*  1851. 
— The  engravings  in  this  small  volume  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn  by  an  artist  named 
Walker.  Is  anything  known  of  him  ? 
He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior  some  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  book  ? 

FBANCIS  EDWABDS. 

75,  High  Street,  Marylebone. 

LITTLE  AND  BABNABDISTON  FAMILIES. — 
I  have  in  my  list  of  the  '  Lords  of  the  Manor 
of  Alpheton1  a  gap  of  200  years  (1567- 
1764).  Can  any  of  your  readers  help  to 
fill  it  for  me  ? 

Sir  Roger  Martin  (Lord  Mayor  of  London) 
sold  the  manor  to  "Houblon"  of  London 
(probably  Jean  Houbelon,  after  1567). 
His  daughter  married  John  Littell  or  Little. 
Mrs.  Little  was  lady  of  the  manor  in  1764. 
Thomas  Barnardiston,  merchant  of  London, 
married  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Clark, 
M.P.  for  Bury  ;  he  lived  1637-1704. 

Who  were  the  Littles  ?  These  and  the 
others  were  probably  all  merchants  of 
London.  H.  H.  BABTBUM. 

Alpheton  Rectory,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 

COPPEE'S  '  LA  GBEVE  DES  FOBGEBONS.*— 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could 
tell  me  of  a  good  translation  of  Frangois 
Coppee's  '  La  Greve  des  Forgerons.*  Some 
years  ago  an  excellent  one  appeared,  in  one 
of  the  educational  papers,  I  think,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  published 
separately.  M.  C.  D, 


AUTHOBS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  the  source  of  the 
following  lines,  printed  at  the  end  of  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  ? — 

But  here  's  the  plague, 

That  all  this  trouble  conies  of  telling  truth, 
Which  truth,  by  when  it  reaches  him,  looks  false, 
Seems  to  be  just  the  thing  it  would  supplant. 

E. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
ditty  of  which  the  following  couplet  is 
the  only  bit  I  know  : — 

The  poker  and  tongs, 

To  the  fire  belongs. 

Apparently  this  is  a  portion  of  a  song  which 
I  judge  was  popular  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  COBNVALGIAN. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  where  the  following 
quotation  comes  from,  and  to  have  a  trans- 
lation of  it : — 

Quse  convenere 

Fatetur  transtulisse  atque  usum  pro  suis. 

THOMAS  S.  BBEW. 
Littor  House,  Bally  Ion  gford,  co.  Kerry. 

MABBIAGE  LIKE  A  DEVONSHIBE  LANE. — • 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  will  kindly  tell  me  who  was  the 
author  of  a  set  of  verses  comparing  marriage 
to  a  Devonshire  lane.  The  piece  begins, 
I  believe,  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — 

In  a  Devonshire  lane  as  I  trotted  along 

Th'  other  day  much  in  want  of  a  subject  for  song, 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margaret's,  Malvern. 

DEANEBIES  UNATTACHED  TO  CATHEDBALS. 
— Perhaps  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q-*  can 
refer  to  an  account,  in  an  ecclesiastical  or 
other  work,  of  obsolete  Deaneries,  such  as 
that  of  Wolverhampton,  now  merged  in 
Windsor.  Were  Brecon  and  Middleham  ever 
Deaneries  ?  Besides  Westminster  and  St. 
James's  (C.R.)  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
there  appear  now  only  to  remain  Windsor, 
Stamford,  Battle,  and  Booking  —  unless 
Dublin  is  counted  as  one.  R-  B. 

Upton. 

FLEETWOOD  OF  ST.  JOHN  ZACHABY. — The 
several  references  to  this  family  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  these  columns  (see  10  S. 
xi.  183  ;  xii.  58,  362,  373)  remind  me  of  an 
inquiry  which  I  have  long  intended  to  make 
as  to  the  identity  of  certain  persons  of  the 
name. 

Who  were  the  Fleetwoods  who  were  resid- 
ing in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Zachary  in  the 
last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  ?  The 
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references  which  I  find  in  the  parish  records 
include  mention  of  the  burial  of  "  Mr. 
ffletwood's  man n  and  of  "  Mr.  ffletwood's 
brother  "  in  1595-6  and  1603-5  (sic)  respec- 
tively ;  "  Mr.  Fletwod  "  being  charged  the 
comparatively  large  sum  of  16s.  for  "  ye 
messuage  ho  [use] n  in  an  assessment  of 
1598.  Of  course  the  Recorder  himself  died 
close  by  in  1594,  but  not  in  the  parish,  his 
house  (converted  into  two  houses  in  the 
4D.N.B.?)  being  situated  in  St.  Olave, 
Silver  Street,  apparently. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

STEERAGE  ON  A  FRIGATE. — In  accounts  of 
life  on  board  the  old  wooden  frigates,  the 
midshipmen's  berth  is  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  steerage.  Where  was  the  steerage 
situated  in  a  frigate  ?  C.  N. 

JOHN  POTTER  AND  Miss  ROACH. — John 
Potter  of  Albemarle  Street,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland,  who  died  29  May,  1749,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  guardian  of  Miss 
Roach  or  Le  Roche,  who  became  Lady 
Echlin  ('Hist,  of  Doddington,1  by  Rev. 
R.  E.  G.  Cole,  p.  137).  He  was  connected 
with  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  me  why 
Miss  Roach  was  his  ward.  His  will  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


CANNING   ON    "  TOBY   PHILPOT.'1 
(10   S.   xii.    387.) 

SIR  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER  in  his 
*  Historical  Characters,'-  title  '  Canning ? 
vol.  ii.  p.  422,  refers  to  this  matter  as 
follows  : — 

4.u",.In  ^f  a616]*11***1  contesfc  with  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
that  noble  lord  having  appeared  in  it  with  a  speech 
borrowed  for  the  most  part  from  a  popular  pamphlet 
written  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  (then 
Doctor  Phillpotts)  he  was  overthrown,  amidst 
shouts  ot  laughter,  by  the  appropriate  recollection 
01  tne  old  song : — 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with 

mild  ale, 
Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the 

vale,  was  once  Toby  Philpot's." 

,  .T^re  if  an  account  of  Canning's  speech  in 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  '  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.^ See  pp.  214  to  217,  but  the  lines 
from  the  old  song  differ  from  Bulwer's 
he  second  line  ends  with  the 
as  to  rime  with  "ale" 


It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  MB.  MURRAY, 
that  these  lines  do  not  appear  in  Canning's 
speech  of  6  March,  1827,  made  in  reply  to 
that  of  Sir  John  Copley,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
See  Thierry*s  edition  of  Canning's  '  Speeches,' 
vol.  vi.  p.  162.  There  is  a  note,  however, 
referring  to  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Phillpotts 
from  which  Copley  had  derived  some  of  his 
materials  for  his  attack  on  Canning.  See  also 
Hansard  for  1827,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1002.  Thierry 
adds  :  "  This  brush  between  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Mr.  Canning  did  not  cause 
the  slightest  diminution  of  the  personal 
regard  previously  existing  between  them." 
The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  Stapleton 
in  his  '  Life  of  Canning  '-  (vol.  iii.  p.  336), 
and  on  13  April  following  Canning,  when 
forming  his  ministry,  wrote  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  requesting  him  to  call  upon 
him  (Canning),  and  concluded  his  letter, 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  (Phillpotto  rion 
obstante),  very  sincerely  yours.'1  This  letter 
is  set  out  at  length  in  Martin's  '  Life  of 
Lyndhurst,'  p.  217,  only  instead  of  "  Phill- 
potto "he  has  it  "  Philipotto  non  obstante.'- 
Copley  replied  to  this,  and  concluded,  "Be* 
lieve  me  now  as  always  (minus  twenty -four 
hours)  yours  very  sincerely. n 

In  Campbell's  '  Life  of  Lyndhurst l  it  is 
stated  that  these  lines  of  the  old  song  were 
"  whispered  through  the  House  "  (vol.  viii. 
of  the  '  Lives,'  p.  48).  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
says  that  "  no  one  was  so  likely  as  Canning 
himself  to  have  made  the  happy  quotation.'1 

Mr.  Temperley  in  his  '  Life  of  Canning,4 
p.  251,  says  :  "  Copley  (Lyndhurst)  made 
a  speech  which  he  borrowed  largely  from  a 
pamphlet  of  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Canning  replied  by  quoting  from  the 
popular  song."  Then  he  quotes  the  lines, 
only  he  writes  "  Toby  Phillpott's,"  as  in 
Martin.  Then  Mr.  Temperley  goes  on  to 
say :  "  No  one  could  do  anything  but 
laugh  at  this  good-natured  banter. '* 

The  fact  remains  that  in  no  report  that 
I  can  find  of  Canning's  speech  is  there  any 
reference  to  these  lines,  and  the  report 
of  the  debate  in  The  Times  of  7  March, 
1827,  which  is  a  long  one,  contains  no 
reference  in  any  part  of  it  to  the  lines  from 
the  old  song  being  quoted  by  Canning  to 
confound  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  fair 
inference  to  draw  is  that  Canning  did  refer 
to  these  lines  in  some  way  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
was  much  annoyed  for  "  twenty-four  hours.'4 
There  is  nothing  in  Greville  or  Creevey  to 
throw  light  on  this  matter. 

I  cannot  find  out  where  Bulwer  got  his 
information  as  to  the  "  shouts  of  laughter," 
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or  what  is  Mr.  Temperley's  authority  for 
stating  that  "  Canning  replied  by  quoting 
from  the  popular  song  n  ;  but  I  expect  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

I  may  add  that  the  right  way  of  spelling 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  "  Phill- 
potts," and  it  is  remarkable  that  Walpole 
('  History,*  vol.  ii.  p.  439)  spells  it  "  Phil- 
potts, n  and  so  do  Lord  Colchester  (see 
'  Diary  and  Correspondence,1  vol.  iii.  pp. 
466-9)  and  Campbell  ('  Life  of  Lynd- 
hurst,'  p.  48). 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  further  correction. 
The  song  is  in  '  The  Poor  Soldier/  a  comic 
opera  by  John  O'Keefe,  and  the  music  is 
by  William  Shield.  The  opera  was  per- 
formed about  1785,  and  the  song  with  the 
music  was,  I  believe,  sold  separately  and 
sung  in  private  houses.  Grove  in  his 
'  Dictionary  of  Music,'  vol.  iii.  p.  486,  says 
that  Shield  was  perhaps  the  most  original 
English  composer  since  Purcell. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  1785 
edition  of  the  opera  : — 

Enter  Dermott  with  a  jug  of  ale. 

Der.  I  will  prime  him  well  before  I  speak  to  him 
a  bout  Kathleen  :  '  tis  a  hard  heart  that  a  drop  of 
ale  won't  soften. 

F.  L.  This  brown  jug  and  I  are  old  acquaintance, 
Dermott. 

Der.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are. 

AIR  V.— Dermott. 
Dear  Sir,  this  brown  jug   that  now  foams  with 

mild  ale, 
Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Kate  of  the 

Vale, 

Was  once  Toby  Filpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e  'er  crack'd  a  bottle,  or  fathom'd  a  bowl ; 
In  boozing  about,  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  amongst  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

There  is  a  note  to  <this  stating  that  this 
song  was  not  written  by  O'Keefe. 

The  version  in  Brewer's  '  Reader's  Hand- 
book,* title  '  Toby,*  is  not  quite  correct. 
What  a  comedy  of  errors  ! 

HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

There  is  a  song  called  '  The  Brown  Jug,1 
which  was  well-known  in  years  gone  by. 
It  begins  thus  in  '  The  Banquet  of  Thalia,* 
York,  1792  :— 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug,  which  now  foams  with 

mild  ale, 
Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Kate  of  the 

Vale, 

'Twas  once  Toby  Filpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul 
As  e  'er  crack'd  a  bottle  or  fathom'd  a  bowl. 

In  '  The  Universal  Songster,'  i.  409,  the 
second  line  is 

(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale), 
and  "  Philpot  "  appears  for  "  Filpot.11 


In  *  How's  Illustrated  Book  of  Song,' 
edited  by  George  Hogarth,  Part  I.,  1845, 
it  appears  as  "  Dear  Tom,14  &c.,  with  the 
vocal  and  piano  scores.  How's  book  calls 
the  air  "  Old  English  Air.11  According  to 
'  The  Universal  Songster  '-  and  How's  book, 
the  author  of  the  song  was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hawkes.  They  both  speak  of  it  as  an 
imitation  from  the  Latin  of  Hieronymus 
Amaltheus. 

Perhaps  the  following  epigram  of  Amal- 
theus is  that  which  is  imitated  : — 

De  Horologio  Pulvureo. 
Perspicuus  vitro  pulvis  qui  dividit  horas, 

Dum  vagus  angustum  saepe  recurrit  iter, 
Olim  erat  Alcippus  ;  qui  Gallse  ut  vidit  ocellos 

Arsit,  &  est  subito  factus  ab  igne  cinis. 
Irrequiete  cinis,  miseros  testabere  amantes, 

More  tuo,  nulla  posse  quiete  frui. 

4  Selecta  Poemata  Italorum  qui  Latine  scripserunt 
Accurante  A.  Pope,'  Londini,  1740,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

"  Pulvureo  "   should,   I  suppose,   be   "  Pul- 
vereo."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

If  Mr.  Canning  in  1827  applied  this  nick- 
name to  Dr.  Phillpotts,  then  Rector  of  Stan- 
hope and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he 
simply  made  use  of  an  appellative  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  that  pugnacious  Church- 
man long  before — possibly  in  his  under- 
graduate days.  For  his  father  was  an 
innkeeper  at  Gloucester,  while  a  "  Toby 
Filpot  "  was  a  well-known  beer-jug.  What 
therefore  more  natural  than  that  this  young 
man,  being  already  a  "  Phillpott,1'  should 
receive  the  complementary  name  of  "  Toby/'  ? 

So  long  as  he  remained  in  the  North  of 
England  the  name  stuck  to  him,  but  when 
he  vacated  the  fat  living  of  Stanhope  for 
the  See  of  Exeter,  it  apparently  died  out. 
He,  however,  received  a  parting  shot  from 
a  poetical  critic,  who  issued  a  satirical 
brochure  with  the  title-page  : 

"Bishop  Toby's  Pilgrimage,  or,  The  Method  of 
Procuring  a  Mitre.  In  Six  Stages.  Narrated  by 
Himself,  by  way  of  Advice  to  his  Son.  Newcastle  : 
Printed  for  the  Author,  by  W.,  E.,andH.  Mitchell, 
and  may  be  had  of  the  Booksellers.  1832."  49  pp. 
of  verse  and  4  pp.  of  notes. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Hayton,  Vicar  of  Long 
Crendon,  Bucks,  told  me,  fifty  years  or  more 
ago,  that  when  Dr.  Phillpotts  published  his 
'  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning  ' 
(London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  St.,  1827), 
a  pamphlet  of  168  pp.  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Canning's  speech  on  the  Catholic  claims, 
it  was  said  at  Oxford  :  "  Toby  is  frothing 
over  this  time  !  ""  RICHARD  WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[DICKENSIAN,  MR.  EDWARD  PEACOCK,  and  S.  T. 
also  thanked  for  replies.  ] 
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PARODIES  OF  KIPLING  (10  S.  xii.  128, 
177,  238,  297). — The  following  notes  indicate 
further  parodies,  most  of  which  are  signed 
Dak. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Crier,  16  July,  1892, 
'  A  Full  Ford.' — A  brewer  named  Fulford 
being  candidate  for  one  of  the  City's  Parlia- 
mentary divisions,  he  was  depicted  by 
Bernasconi  the  cartoonist  as  drifting  to  his 
fate  on  a  sea  of  beer  : — 

Ford,  ford,  ford  of  Fulford  river, 

Ford  of  Fulford  river  rushin',  hark  ! 

There  's  the  river  up  an'  brimmin', 
And  there  's  'arf  a  brewery  swimmin' 

Down  the  ford  of  Fulford  river,  what  a  lark  ! 

17  Dec.,  1892,  '  Birminggum.' — A  soldier 
in  India  soliloquizes, 

Where  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  goes  windin'  on  a 

streak  of  chalky  tape, 
And  the  elephants  stand  stoopid  with  their  silly 

jaws  agape, 

on  his  home  and  girl  in  Birmingham — 
Down  at  'Ockley  with  my  Hemma  and  ta-ra-ra- 
boum-de-ay. 

The  Birmingham  Dart,  9  Nov.,  1894,  *  The 
Law  of  Modern  Brum.J — "  Brum  "  is  Birm- 
ingham, and  its  "  Law  n  is  set  forth  in  the 
terms  mentioned  in  '  The  Jungle  Book.1 

The  Philatelic  World  (Calcutta),  15  Sept., 
1905,  '  The  Apotheosis  of  the  "  Gumbug.1'  *— 
The  "  gumbug  n  is  a  stamp  issued  primarily 
for  sale  to  collectors  : — 

Imprimus,  'twas  a  joke.     Thereafter  came 

A  dealer  firm  to  boom  him,  and  he  boomed  ; 

Then,  having  lost  his  natural  reserve, 

Went    "  Seebeck,"   joined   the   Postals   of   the 

world, 

Turned  three  parts  perforate  and  one  imperf, 

And  lived  enshrined  in  countless  catalogues. 

Philatelic  Journal  of  India,  February, 
1900.— 'The  "Widow"  Again.'— A  new 
£-anna  Indian  stamp  of  the  widow's-head 
design  had  just  been  issued  : — 

So  room  for  the  "  widow  of  Windsor," 

Our  dainty  Imperial  Queen  ; 
So  neat  and  so  nice  at  the  cost  of  a  pice, 

The  "  pink  of  perfection  "  serene. 

(She  's  pink,  but  she  used  to  be  green.) 

December,  1901. — "  A  man  there  was  ?> — 
A  man  there  was,  and  his  heart  he  bent 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 
On  fads  and  fakes  to  colossal  extent, 
It  wasn't  a  bit  what  Philately  meant, 
But  the  pigeon  is  plucked  from  Kabul  to  Kent 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 
Oh,  the  time  we've  lost  and  the  cash  it  cost 

On  the  wonderful  stuff  to  hand — 
On  the  crossless  T  and  the  dotless  I 
And  the  phantom  fun  of  a  doubtful  die  : 

We  know  it  and  understand.. 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 
Calcutta. 


"  MILLET  "  (10  S.  xii.  384).— Whatever[its 
origin,  millet  is  the  ordinary  Arabic  and 
Persian  term  for  one's  belief,  faith,  religion, 
especially  a  people  united  by  a  common  faith. 
It  is  used  in  a  well-known  passage  by  Omar 
Khayyam  : — 

Haftad  u  du  millet  and  dar  din,  kam  u  besh  ; 
Az  millet-ha  ishq  i  tu  daram  dar  pesh. 

Literally,  ' '  Of  sects  there  are  seventy-two  in 
Islam,  from  which  I  have  chosen  the  sect 
of  thy  love.'1  This,  I  fancy,  was  never 
translated  by  FitzGerald,  but  he  has  another 
quatrain  in  which  the  seventy-two  millets  are 
mentioned  : — 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute  ; 
The  subtle  Alchemist  that  in  a  Trice 
Life's  leaden  Metal  into  Gold  transmute. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Juri. 
[MB.  TOM  JONES  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

SWINBUBNE  ON  IRISH  NATIONALISTS  (10  S. 

xii.  350,  412).— In  justice  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's memory,  the  following  palinode 
should  be  recorded  in  this  connexion  : — 

"  That  the  mock  martyrs  of  Manchester 
should  not  have  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
death  by  hanging  in  retribution  for  homicide — 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  spare  their 
forfeit  lives  as  worthless  except  to  the  crew  who 
might  make  use  of  their  execution  as  serviceable 
material  in  the  pinchbeck  structure  of  Hibernian 
fiction  and  the  pasteboard  outworks  of  Hibernian 
faction — I  have  no  more  doubt  now  [1894] 
than  I  had  at  the  time  ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a 
conviction  that  the  right  word  on  the  matter  was 
not  said  by  Victor  Hugo,  nor,  perhaps,  by  the 
humbler  voice  which  anticipated  his  in  appeal 
against  the  sentence  which  gave  to  three  common 
homicides  the  chance  of  a  posthumous  position 
as  pseudo-martyrs.  The  brief  and  admirable 
words  in  which  Mr.  Bright  summed  up  the 
reasons  against  hanging  those  homicides  may  not 
be  as  unanswerable  as  they  seem  to  me  ;  but  they 
are  unquestionably  weightier  and  graver  than  the 
appeal  or  the  protest  put  forward  by  any  other 
pleader  in  that  cause.  To  some  more  or  less 
inappropriate  extravagance  of  expression  in  my 
own  hasty  lines  on  the  subject  I  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  plead  guilty,  but  I  must  also  plead 
that  Victor  Hugo's  exceed  them  hardly  more .... 
in  poetical  value  than  in  political  extravagance 
and  in  imaginative  injustice." — Swinburne, 
'  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry,'  1894,  pp.  286-7. 

The  poem  mentioned  by  MB.  PIEBPOINT 
is  reprinted  in  Swinburne's  '  A  Channel 
Passage,  1904 — with  one  phrase  altered,  in 
the  second  line  of  stanza  7  ;  this  alteration 
was  made  evidently  to  amend  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  Parnell.  In  the 
same  volume  will  be  found  more  poems — 
e.g.,  '  The  Question,1  '  Apostasy  ? — ex- 
pressing the  poet's  opinions  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  cause  and  its  English  supporters. 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 
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LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW  :  CHANGE  IN  DATE 
(10  S.  xii.  306,  356).— I  venture  to  suggest 
that  MR.  LYNN  in  his  reply  is  in  error  about 
"  the  curious  consequence  n  which  "  would 
have  followed,"  had  it  been  sought  to  keep 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  the  exact  season  it 
had  occupied. 

The  change  from  the  Old  Style  to  the 
New  Style  made  the  calendar  exactly,  or  all 
but  exactly,  correct.  It  is  believed  to  be  so 
nearly  exact  that  a  few  thousands  of  years 
must  pass  by  before  the  calendar  is  wrong 
by  one  day.  Arithmeticians  have  differed 
a  little  as  to  the  length  of  time  required. 

Benjamin  Donn  in  '  A  New  Introduction  to 
the  Mathematicks,1  1758,  p.  77,  note,  says  : — 

"  In  a  Word  our  Calendar  is  now  so  accurately 
adjusted,  that  it  will  not  anticipate  a  Day  in 
less  than  5760  Years,  supposing  the  World  to 
continue  in  the  same  State  so  long." 

John  Hind  in  '  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Arithmetic,'  6th  ed.,  1849,  p.  226,  says  :— 

"  The  Calendar  thus  corrected,  though  not 
absolutely  accurate,  is  well  adapted  to  every  prac- 
tical purpose,  as  the  error  in  5,000  years  will  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  twenty-eight  hours." 

In  my  reply  s.v.  '  The  Birthday  of  George 
III.  :  Old  v.  New  Style  J  (10  S.  iv.  173),  I 
find  that  I  wrote  that  the  Gregorian  style 
will  go  wrong  by  only  one  day  in  3,546  years. 
My  authority  for  the  statement  was 
'  Crosby's  Walkingame's  Arithmetic  '  (see 
10  S.  iv.  174  and  Corrigendum,  p.  200). 

MR.  LYNN  refers  to  his  reply  s.v.  '  Old  and 
New  Style  of  Chronology ?  (9  S.  v.  344). 
Therein  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  I  do  not 
find  rectified  in  the  Corrigenda,  viz.  : — 

"  Now  Lord  Mayor's  Day. .  .  .was  '  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,'  and  therefore  kept  on  29  September, 
as  that  feast  is  on  28  September." 

The  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  was, 
and  is,  on  28  October.  Before  the  change  of 
style  the  Lord  Mayor  was  sworn  in  on  the 
next  day.  29  October.  Now  the  ceremony 
takes  place  on  9  November,  and  if  there  is 
a  Lord  Mayor  to  be  sworn  in  in  the  year 
3000,  and  the  law  is  not  altered,  he  will  be 
sworn  in  on  9  November,  when  the  year  will 
be  wrong  by  (say)  six  to  seven  hours. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

At  the  latter  reference  MR.  LYNN  states 
that, 

"  had  it  been  sought  to  keep  the  day  at  the  exact 
season  it  had  occupied,  the  curious  consequence 
would  have  followed  that  Lord  Mayor's  Day  would 
have  undergone  several  changes :  from  1752  (when 
the  style  was  altered)  to  1800  would  have  been  on 
9  November ;  from  1800  to  1900  on  10  November, 
and  from  1900  to  2100  on  11  November." 


Is  it  not  rather  that  the  Show  would  have 
been  kept  on  these  last -mentioned  days, 
viz.  10  November  and  11  November,  only 
if  it  had  been  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
observance  of  the  day  at  a  season  varying 
from  century  to  century  in  accordance  with 
the  erroneous  Julian  style  ? 

By  observing  the  day  continually  on 
9  November  it  is  kept  at  the  exact  season  of 
its  observance  at  the  time  of  the  change  of 
style,  viz.  1752.  THOS.  C.  MYDDELTON. 

Woodhall  Spa. 

LAMBPARK  :  "  ONE  LAMPTE  "  (10  S.  xii. 
388). — I  shall  venture  upon  a  guess.  Lampte 
may  mean  a  lamp  or  lantern.  The  spelling 
with  mpt  suggests  confusion  with  the 
Gk.  Aa/uTTT^p,  from  which  lantern  is  ulti- 
mately derived  ;  this  would  account  for 
adding  te  to  lamp. 

Morte  may  be  "a  wax  candle "  ;  see 
'  Mort,1  sb.  (2),  in  '  N.E.D.1  ;  the  kind  of 
stumpy  wax  candle  that  was  used  in  a 
mortar.  So  perhaps  the  profit  from  the 
moarte  parke  was  used  for  maintaining  (or 
keeping  alight)  a  lamp  with  a  mort  in  itr 
before  a  shrine.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

I  am  glad  that  the  extract  I  printed  should 
have  contained  the  germ  of  so  interesting  an 
etymological  suggestion  as  that  offered  by 
J.  P.  B. 

The  rents  for  the  land  in  question  were, 
I  take  it,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  lamp  or  light  before  the  high  altar,  or 
before  the  rood  or  some  image,  and  in  return 
for  this  benefaction  periodical  masses  or 
chants  were  to  commemorate  the  testator. 
E.  LEGA-WEEKES. 

'THE  GOLDEN  LYRE  l  (10  S.  xii.  407).— 
Although  the  date  mentioned  by  your 
Cuban  correspondent  does  not  tally,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  inform  him  that 
my  father,  Mr.  William  Page,  published 
*  The  Golden  Lyre,'  containing  130  Original 
Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,5  in  1856.  It  was 
brought  out  for  the  author  by  J.  Hart,  109, 
Hatton  Garden,  at  the  price  of  six  shillings. 
If  this  is  really  the  book  concerning  which 
inquiry  is  made,  I  shall  be  happy  to  corre- 
spond with  the  querist,  or  to  place  him  in 
communication  with  my  father. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

The  book  inquired  for  must  be  one  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *  The  Golden  Lyre  '  by 
my  father,  John  Macray,  in  two  series,  in 
the  years  1829  and  1830.  The  first  con- 
tained '  Specimens  of  the  Poets  of  England, 
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France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ?  ;  and  to  the 
second  were  added  specimens  of  Spanish 
poets.  The  volumes  were  small  in  size  (not 
quarto),  and  were  printed  entirely  in  gold 
by  Howlett  &  Brimmer,  upon  thick  glazed 
paper.  They  were  respectively  dedicated 
to  the  Princesses  Paul  and  Mary  Esterhazy. 

W.  D.  MACBAY. 
[MR.  WALTER  SCOTT  also  thanked  for  reply.  ] 

"THE  DOG  AND  POT  "  (10  S.  xii.  244, 
298,  414). — As  rationalis  can  mean  "  relating 
to  reckoning  or  accounts,"  may  not  abacus 
rationalis  be  a  counting-board  or  reckoning- 
frame  (see  abacus  in  Smith's  '  Diet.  Ant.1)  ? 
I  understand  that  some  instrument  of  this 
class  for  facilitating  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions was  in  use  in  Germany  and  France 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Surely  many  of  us  learnt  to  count 
by  the  aid  of  a  frame  in  which  coloured 
wooden  beads  were  strung  on  wires. 

Failing  this,  the  most  natural  meaning  to 
assign  the  words  would  be  a  slab  or  slate  on 
which  the  reckoning  was  chalked  (in  Eras- 
mus's '  Diversoria l  a  tablet  or  trencher 
is  made  to  serve  this  purpose),  or  a  bar  at 
which  bills  were  made  out. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

The  extract  from  the  '  History  of  Sign- 
boards l  at  the  last  reference  mentions  "The 
Dog  and  Crock  "  at  Michelmouth,  Romsey. 
Michelmarsh  is  the  name  of  the  parish,  and 
the  inn  has  been  advertised  as  a  meet  of  the 
Hursley  Hounds  in  the  form  "Dog  and 
Crook  "  for  nearly  sixty  years,  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  had  been  content  to  take  the 
sign  for  the  adjuncts  of  a  shepherd,  though 
the  district  is  densely  wooded  ;  and  I  am 
grateful  accordingly.  H.  P.  L. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  1631  (10  S.  xii. 
350). — Capt.  W.  Vaughan  was  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  Rowland  Vaughan  of 
Porthaml,  Talgarth,  M.P.  for  Brecon,  1558, 
and  for  Brecknockshire  1563.  He  was  grand- 
son of  Sir  Roger  Vaughan  of  Porthaml,  M.P., 
and  great-grandson  of  Sir  William  Vaughan 
of  Porthaml,  first  High  Sheriff  for  Breck- 
nockshire, 1539,  who  died  1564. 

There  is  no  record,  other  than  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  mentioned,  of  the 
circumstances  of  Capt.  Vaughan' s  death, 
as  Theo.  Jones  makes  no  reference  to  it  in  his 
'  History  of  Brecknockshire,'  1805-9,  neither 
does  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  his  pedigree  of  the 
Vaughans  of  Porthaml  in  his  '  Genealogies 
of  Glamorgan.4  Capt.  Vaughan  may  have 
been  married,  but  the  pedigrees  have  only 
s.p.  after  his  name.  The  large  Porthaml 


estates  passed  to  his  sister  Catherine,  who 
married  Sir  Robert  Knollys,  Kt.,  M.P.  for 
Brecknockshire.  Their  great-granddaughter 
Bridget  Vaughan  married  John,  first  Lord 
Ashburnham,  whose  descendant,  the  present 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  now  owns  the  Port- 
haml property. 

The  crescent  on  the  chevron  in  the  coat  of 
arms  on  the  Talgarth  tombstone  signifies  the 
descent  of  the  Vaughans  of  Porthaml  from 
Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  Kt.,  M.P.,  second  son  of 
Sir  Roger  Vaughan  of  Tretower,  who  fell  at 
Banbury  in  1469. 

It  is  improbable  that  Theo.  Jones  ever 
saw  Capt.  Vaughan' s  tombstone,  and  there 
is  no  local  tradition  of  the  murder  at  Aber- 
gavenny.  GWENLLIAN  E,  F.  MORGAN. 

Brecon. 

"  UNE  CATALOGUE  RAISONNEE  "  (10  S.  xii. 
348,  418). — With  reference  to  the  remark 
that  Brachet's  '  Etymological  French  Dic- 
tionary,' Clarendon  Press,  1882,  gives  "  cata- 
logue "•  as  feminine,  a  high  French  authority 
writes  to  me  : — 

"I  have  a  copy  of  Brachet's  'Diet.  ]5tymo- 
logique,'  but  it  does  not  give  the  gender  of  words 
included  therein.  What  has  evidently  happened 
is  this.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  publishers 
of  the  English  edition  referred  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  add  the  gender,  and  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error  as  Boswell  with  regard  to  the 
gender  of  the  word  catalogue,  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  trace  (and  I  have  consulted  a  number  of 
French  dictionaries,  old  and  new),  has  never 
been  feminine,  any  more  than  a  number  of  other 
words  also  ending  in  -gue.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the 
gender  having  been  changed,  like  episode,  carrosse, 
and,  recently,  automobile." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what 
grounds  the  English  editor  of  Brachet  gave 
catalogue  as  feminine.  One  would  suppose 
he  had  some  French  authority  for  doing  so, 
though  I  have  never  found  one. 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

ENGLISH  CLOTHING  TERMS  IN  FOREIGN 
TONGUES  (10  S.  xii.  284). — One  might  per- 
haps gather  from  MR.  PLATT'S  note  that  the 
frock-coat,  as  worn  by  Turks,  is  a  new 
thing,  to  some  extent  a  mark  of  the  "  Young 
Turks.51  It  is  very  probable  that  they  wear 
it  generally,  but  the  Stamboul  coat,  the 
Stambolina,  or  the  Stambouline,  has  been  an 
ordinary  coat  for  the  official  and  well-to-do 
Turks  in  Constantinople  for  many  years. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  I  saw  Abdul  Hamid 
going  to  and  from  the  mosque  at  the  Selam- 
lik,  some  twenty  years  ago,  wearing  one. 

I  think  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
Stamboul  coat  is  single-breasted,  has  a  low 
stand-up  collar,  has  no  lapels,  is  seldom  if 
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ever  buttoned,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the 
coat  worn  to-day  by  many  of  our  clergymen. 
It,  or  something  much  the  same,  is  worn  by 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  other  Pashas,  &c. 

As  to  the  English  name  used  in  France  for 
a  "  dinner  jacket,"  it  is  usually,  I  think, 
*'  smoker  "  (pronounced  "  smokere  "),  not 
*'  smoking.'1 

For  "  Stambouline  "  see  the  last  edition 
of  Larousse  —  the  illustrated  edition  in 
.several  big  volumes. 

ROBEBT    PlEBPOINT. 

JOHN  MICHELL,  MAYOR  OF  LONDON  (10  S. 
xii.  361). — In  a  quarto  MS.  volume,  beauti- 
fully written  in  the  year  1609  are  contained 
•entries  of  all  the  Mayors  of  London,  with 
their  arms,  dates  of  service,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  places  of  residence  and  burial, 
the  whole  arranged  under  their  several 
Companies. 

Under  the  heading  '  Fishmongers  *  occurs 
the  entry :  "  Sr  John  Michell,  Maior  in 
An0  1425  and  1437.  Buried  at  St.  Magnus 
by  London  Bridge."  Not  very  early  evi- 
dence, it  is  true,  but  in  agreement  with 
MB.  BEAVEN'S  conclusions. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
Mayor  is  that  relating  to  "  Andrew  Bokerell, 
Grocer,  vii  tymes  Maior,  to  say  from  An0 
1232  till  A°  1239."  Although  a  copious 
notice  of  Sheriffs  is  given,  the  name  of 
Michell  is  not  among  them. 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

"MABn  IN  MABDYKE  (10  S.  xii.  310). — 
We  may  conclude  from  the  information 
given  by  the  querist  that  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  stands  for  "  mere,"  as  in  the 
common  English  place-name  Marton.  There 
is  a  village  of  this  name  in  Cheshire,  six  miles 
south-west  of  Macclesfield,  so  called  from 
the  mere  which  once  existed  there  ;  and 
Marton,  a  suburb  of  Blackpool,  no  doubt, 
like  its  greater  neighbour,  owed  its  name  to 
the  marshy  character  of  the  locality. 

C.  E.  LOMAX. 
Louth,  co.  Lincoln. 

The  meaning  of  Mardyke  has  also  been  a 
puzzle  to  the  antiquaries  of  Liverpool. 
There  was  a  Mardyke  House  there  at  the 
end  of  a  sea  wall  or  bank  protecting  the 
land  at  the  bottom  of  Chapel  Street  from  the 
inroads  of  the  river.  The  house  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  salt  store  about  1660,  and 
earlier  as  a  fort. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
bank  or  dyke,  being  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family, 


acquired  the  name  of  Moor-dyke,  and  hence 
Mardyke.  Another  view  is  that  the  name 
simply  means  sea-dyke  ;  but  neither  seems 
satisfactory.  R.  S.  B. 

"  Mardyke  "  would  appear  to  be  the  dyke 
"  through  the  marsh."  Cork  was  originally 
built  on  a  low  marshy  island  formed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river  Lea,  from  which 
circumstance  its  name  is  said  to  be  derived, 
i.e.,  corcach,  in  Irish  signifying  moor  or 
marsh.  In  1819  the  Mardyke,  a  fashionable 
walk,  is  described  as  "an  English  mile  in 
length,  planted  with  trees,  from  which  there 
is  a  pleasant  view  of  part  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  suburb  of  Sunday's  Well." 

"  Mar  "  in  some  combinations,  however, 
serves  to  remind  one  that  a  spot  is  so  named 
from  its  situation  on  the  marches  of  frontier 
provinces.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  Saxon 
colony  in  Picardy,  says  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  we 
find  the  rivers  Marbecq  and  Morbecque, 
a  dyke  called  the  Mardick,  and  the  village 
of  Marck  ('  Words  and  Places  J). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
Wroxton  Grange,  Folkestone. 
[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  also  refers  to  Canon  Taylor's 
book.] 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT  (10  S.  x.  405  ;  xi. 
16,  137,  353).— About  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  this  singular  woman,  that  is  to 
say,  in  December,  1824,  and  January,  1825, 
one  John  Field  published  about  a  dozen 
"  communications "  from  her,  which  he 
entered  at  Stationers'-  Hall.  He  described 
himself  as  "  Stone  Mason,"  of  "  Staverton, 
near  Ashburton,  Devon."  A  copy  of  this 
farrago  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  P.P.,  1881,  c.  5, 
near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

One  of  Joanna's  certificates  is  preserved 
in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

RICHABD  H.  THOBNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

SELBY,  YOBKS  :  ITS  "  PECULIAB  "  COUBT 
AND  PABISH  REGISTEBS  (10  S.  xii.  409). — 
COL.  FISHWICK  has  rather  puzzled  me, 
because  Dr.  Marshall  in  his  '  A.ncient  Courts 
of  Probate  *  gives  the  earliest  date  of 
records  as  1555,  and  the  present  place  of 
deposit  as  York. 

I  can  say  nothing  about  the  transcripts 
of  the  parish  registers,  but,  according  to 
the  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1832,  the 
registers  were  at  Selby,  and  consisted  of 
Nos.  I.-VIL,  Bap.,  Bur.,  Marr.,  1590-1747  ; 
No.  VIII.,  Bap.,  Bur.,  1749-77  ;  Marr., 
1749-53  ;  Nos.  IX.-XIL,  Bap.,  Bur.,  1786- 
1812  ;  Nos.  XIII.,  XIV.,  Marr.,  1754-1812. 
S.  S.  M 'Do WALL. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BLAKE  DELAY AL,  K.B.  (10  S. 
xii.  349). — There  is  some  reference  to  this 
gentleman — "  of  the  fine  old  Norman  Dela- 
vals,  the  rake  and  humourist  of  about  a 
century  ago  " — in  an  article,  '  Electioneer- 
ing,' in  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cii., 
July-October,  1857.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  Sir  Francis,  when  standing  for  Andover, 
and  a  voter,  who  refused  money,  wine,  place, 
flattery,  &c.  Eventually  the  candidate 
discovered  that  the  voter  desired  above 
all  things  to  see  a  fire-eater  ;  whereupon 
Del  aval  journeyed  to  London,  and  returned 
with  one  Angelo  in  a  postchaise.  The 
mountebank 

"  executed  all  his  genius — fire  poured  from  his 
mouth,  and  nostrils,  fire  which  melted  that  iron 
nature,  and  sent  it  cheerfully  to  the  poll  for 
Delaval." 

Again,  after  one  of  his  contests  his  attorney 
sent  him  in  the  following  bill  : — 
"  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  '  The 
George  Inn,'  Andover  ;  to  my  leg  being  thereby 
broken  ;  to  surgeon's  bill,  and  loss  of  time  and 
business — all  in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval, 
£500." 

H.  G.  ARCHER. 

'  LE  LIVRE  --  AND  CASANOVA  (10  S.  xii. 
389). — I  have  carefully  looked  through 
the  ten  volumes  of  Le  Livre,  to  which  I  was 
a  subscriber  from  the  first  number  to  the 
last,  and  find  that  the  only  papers  omitted 
by  MR.  EDGCUMBE  are  contained  in  the 
numbers  for  October  and  November,  1889, 
which  are  a  continuation  of  Octave  Uzanne's 
'  Casanova  Inedit,'  headed  '  Les  Lettres 
du  Comte  de  Kcenig.'  In  the  number  for 
June,  1882,  is  a  portrait  of  Casanova  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  accompanied  by  a  note 
stating  that  it  is  copied  from  a  rare  engrav- 
ing of  which  the  only  known  proof  is  found 
in  a  copy  of  the  '  Isocam&ron,'  4  vols.,  8vo, 
Prague,  n.d.,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Venetian,  Cavaliere  Federico  Stefani 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

FLYING  ACROSS~THE  LAKE  OF  PERUGIA 
(10  S.  xii.  288).— Italian  saints  are  great 
thaumaturgists.  There  is  a  modern  repre 
sentation  of  a  flying  monk  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Naples.  So,  at  least,  Th 
Trede  says  in  '  Das  Heidentum  in  der 
romischen  Kirche ?  (Zweiter  Teil,  1890 
p.  124).  This  miracle-worker  is  St.  Giuseppe 
di  Copertino.  His  spiritual  ecstasies  affectec 
his  body,  which  on  countless  occasions  flew 
through  the  air.  Such  marvellous  power 
was  imparted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  the 
sanctity  which  he  had  reached  through 
asceticism.  I.  M.  S. 


JACOB  COLE  (10  S.  xii.  129,  218,  251,  418). 
— I  can  add  a  little  to  the  information  given 
y  Mr.  FREDERIC  BOASE  respecting    Jacob 
^ole.     In  1866  and  1867  the  firm  was  Cole 
&  Williamson,  who  carried  on  their  business 
as  hatters  at  5,  Upper  Charles  Street,  West- 
minster.    I  cannot  trace  them  further. 

If  MR.  BOASE  could  tell  me  whether  Jacob- 
Cole  was  the  author  of  the  Broderers* 
song  commencing 

Come  give  us  your  plain-dealing  fellows, 
tie  would  very  much  oblige  me. 

CHRISTOPHER  HOLFORD. 

"STRIPPING  cows"  (10  S.  xii.  409).— 
In  my  '  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the 
Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham, 
N.W.  Lincolnshire,'  "  stroppings "  and 
"  streakings  "  are  given,  but  not  "  strip - 
pings,"  for  at  the  time  the  second  edition 
was  issued  I  had  not  heard  that  form  of 
the  word.  In  more  recent  times  I  have 
come  across  it,  but  only  once  or  twice.  If 
a  third  edition  is  published  in  my  lifetime, 
I  shall  find  a  place  for  it.  The  meaning- 
is  the  last  milk  which  comes  from  a  cow's 
udder  before  it  is  quite  empty. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

When  cows  are  "  going  dry  "  they  require 
to  be  milked  in  a  peculiar  way.  What  that 
way  is  the  quotations  in  the  editorial  note 
explain.  Cows  in  this  condition  are  com- 
monly called  "  stroppers  "  in  the  Midlands. 

C.  C.  B. 

A  "  stripping  "  cow  or  "  stripper  "  is  a 
cow  that  is  giving  milk,  but,  as  she  had 
calved  a  considerable  time  since,  the  milk 
is  diminished  in  quantity.  Soon  after 
calving  she  is  called  a  new  milch  cow,  and 
when  she  ceases  to  give  milk  a  dry  cow. 

J.  T. 

FIG  TREES  IN  LONDON  (10  S.  xi.  107r 
178  ;  xii.  293,  336,  396). — In  a  garden 
rented  by  the  proprietor  of  an  Italian  cafe 
at  the  rear  of  No.  23,  Aldgate,  and  used 
by  him  as  an  al  fresco  annexe  for  his  business, 
there  was  until  lately  a  fine  fig  tree  which 
fruited  abundantly,  but  the  figs  had  not 
ripened  within  living  memory.  This  land: 
was  originally  part  of  the  Priory  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  the  immediate  past  part  of 
the  site  of  Aldgate  Ward  School,  from  the 
authorities  of  which  the  cafe-keeper  rented 
it.  This  garden  is  now  built  over,  and  forms- 
the  site  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Foundation 
School,  Duke  Street,  opened  this  year. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  Priory  was 
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published  two   or  three   years   ago   in   The 
Home  Counties  Magazine  as  well  as  in  The 
Daily  Mirror,  in  both  of  which  the  fine  old  j 
fig  tree  is  referred  to. 

In  1846  I  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  back  yard 
of  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Took's  Court, 
•Chancery  Lane.  One  still  exists  in  Victoria 
Park  Road,  Hackney,  at  the  rear  of  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Road.  This  bears  fruit  which 
-does  not  ripen  ;  the  house  to  which  it  is 
.attached  is  about  seventy  years  old.  The 
tree  is  probably  a  cutting  from  the  Aldgate 
tree  above  mentioned.  Another,  which  is 
«,  cutting  from  the  same  tree  and  of  recent 
planting,  is  at  Old  Ford,  E 

ARTHUR  HARSTON. 

I  much  regret  to  say  that  the  light  of 
publicity  has  apparently  proved  too  strong 
for  the  St.  Anne's  fig  tree  to  which  I  referred, 
ante,  p.  293.  Since  my  reply  passed  through 
the  press  it  has  decayed,  and  is,  like  that 
earlier  plant  whereof  we  read,  to  be  "  cut 
down.'*  WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

There  are  some  old  fig  trees  at  the  New 
River  Head  in  Rosebery  Avenue.  They 
form  fruit,  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen. 

H.  N.  ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  figs 
would  ripen  in  Shoreditch.  London  City 
and  the  adjoining  suburbs  displace  some 
of  the  best  soil  for  fruit,  trees,  and  vegetables 
in  Middlesex,  Essex,  or  Hertfordshire. 
I  saw  some  fine  vegetables  raised  on  the 
-.site  of  Holborn  Viaduct  the  season  after 
thejhouses  were  pulled  down. 

WALTER  SCARGILL. 

Colchester. 

THE  YEW  TREE  (10  S.  xii.  421).— MR. 
PEACOCK'S  purpose  of  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  yews  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  accomplished,  and  well  accomplished, 
already.  The  late  Dr.  John  Lowe  published 
'  The  Yew  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land '  in  1897,  an  admirable  monograph. 

Although  the  age  attributed  to  individual 
yews  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  often 
greatly  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  longevity  it  exceeds  all  other  British 
trees,  owing  to  its  power  of  renewing  growth 
by  forming  fresh  wood  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  a  decayed  stem. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  relative  to 
MR.  PEACOCK'S  article  and  his  quotation 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  known  and  most  interesting  yew  tree 


in  Scotland  is  the  yew  at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
It  is  a  fine  tree,  standing  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  graves  of  Scott  and  Lockhart.  When 
I  was  there,  not  long  ago,  the  custodian  of 
the  abbey  gave  the  assurance  that  the  yew 
was  of  the  same  age  as  the  abbey,  which 
would  be  seven  centuries  and  a  half.  '  Bad- 
deley  J  says  something  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there 
is  actual  scientific  information  to  that  effect. 

G.  M.  FRASER. 
Public  Library,  Aberdeen. 

THE  YEW  IN  POETRY  (10  S.  xii.  388,  436). 
— A  large  number  of  poetical  references  to 
the  yew,  and  to  other  trees,  will  be  found  in 
'  Forest  Trees  and  Woodland  Scenery  as 
described  by  Ancient  and  Modern  Poets,' by 
Mr.  William  Menzies,  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  in  1875.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

I  am  aware  that  the  three  quotations  on 
the  yew  are  in  Dr.  John  Lowe's  '  Yew  Trees 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  '  (the  third  on 
p.  181),  but  I  desire  to  trace  them  to  their 
source,  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  I  have 
hunted  in  vain  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
'  Letter  to  Francis  Horner,1  and  in  poems 
by  "  FitzGerald.11  I.  M.  L. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10 
S.  ii.  49). — No.  4,  "Meditation  is  the  science 
of  the  saints.'1  A  parallel  to  these  words 
quoted  by  MEDICULUS,  and  possibly  their 
source,  occurs  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bishop 
Hall's  '  The  Art  of  Divine  Meditation,'' 
where  meditation  is  called  "  the  pastime 
of  Saints."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

VINTNERS*  COMPANY  (10  S.  xii.  30,  153). 
— MR.  UNTHANK  will  find  the  article  which 
he  is  seeking  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  June,  1905.  It  is  entitled  '  The  Ward  of 
Vintry,'-  by  W.  Howard-Flanders,  pp.  606-17. 

J.    HOLD  EN    MACMlCHAEL 

"LEn  BEFORE  TRADES  (10  S.  xii.  189, 
237). — The  use  of  this  word  is  curiously 
illustrated,  though  not  in  a  commercial 
way,  by  an  action  brought  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  and  reported  (p.  26)  by 
Serjeant  Benlowes.  One  Digges  was  out- 
lawed by  the  name  of  W.  Digges,  formerly 
of  London,  but  now  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  prayed  for  a  reversal  of  the  outlawry, 
on  the  ground  that  his  place  of  residence  was 
in  Middlesex.  The  Justices  of  the  Common 
Bench  said  that  "  le  roigne  et  le  Digges 
doient  estre  al  issue,"  and  that  issue  must  be 
tried  first.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 
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*  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  *  COMMEMORATION 
(10  S.  xii.  167,  251,  331,  376,  433).— Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor's  name  has  not,  I  think, 
been  seen  quite  recently  in  '  N.  &  Q  ,?  but 
he  is  mentioned  at  9  S.  iv.  533  among  those 
whose  signatures  appear  in  the  very  first 
volume.  EDWARD  BENSI.Y. 

MORTE  (10  S.  xii.  346). — Is  not  morte  the 
wax  candle  of  "  nightlight  n  shape  contained 
within  the  "  lampte  »  ?  See  Halliwell. 

W.    C.    BOLLAND. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

ST.  BERNARD  DOGS  IN  ENGLAND  (10  S. 
xii.  388).— In  1876  and  1877  the  late  Mr. 
J.  T.  Danson  of  Liverpool  had  a  noble  St. 
Bernard  dog  named  Monk.  How  long  before 
or  after  I  cannot  say,  but  in  those  years  I 
met  Mr.  Danson,  his  little  girl,  and  Monk 
at  the  Roman  Wall,  and  we  four  walked  for 
some  days  per  lineam  valli.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

"  LIE  "  IN  SCOTCH  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS 
(10  S.  xii.  388). — One  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  that  it  stands  for 
lege,  read,  the  g  and  y  having  been  written 
at  one  time  almost  alike.  Another  and  more 
likely  meaning  is  that  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  French  le,  the.  Portions  of  land  in 
Scotland  are  still  familiarly  known  as  "  lie 
Dubbie  Land,"  &c.  LINDSAY  C.  STEELE. 

Edinburgh. 

LAST  DUEL  WITH  SWORDS  IN  ENGLAND 
(10  S.  xii.  227,  290,  378,  433).— The  late 
DR.  INGLEBY  stated  at  7  S.  i.  293  that  about 
1859-60  a  friend  of  his  and  a  Frenchman 
fought  a  duel  at  Malvern  Wells :  "  The 
combatants  fought  with  swords,  and  my 
friend  was  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  but 
ultimately  disarmed  his  opponent. n 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

"  AN   OLD   EWE   DRESSED   LAMB   FASHION  " 

(10  S,  xii.  189,  237).—'  The  Influenza,  a  Tale,' 
signed  J.  II .  and  dated  York  (Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xlvii.  1777,  p.  187),  contains 
the  following  lines  : — 

Here  antique  maids  of  sixty  three 
Drest  out  lamb-fashion  you  might  see ; 
Here  youthful  belles,  whose  studied  pride 
Was  Nature's  loveliest  gifts  to  hide, 
With  Babel-towers  of  hair  as  high 
As  if  they  meant  to  kiss  the  sky. 

I  suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"  dressed  lamb  fashion  "  is  not  the  dressing 
of  mutton  as  lamb,  but  rather  the  decoration 
of  lambs  with  ribbons,  &c. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Lone  Shieling,  with  other  Literary  and  His- 
torical Studies.  By  G.  M.  Fraser.  (Aberdeen, 
William  Smith  &  Sons.) 

MR.  FRASER,  who  is  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Aberdeen,  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a 
batch  of  Scotch  sketches,  in  which  Aberdeen,, 
as  might  be  expected,  figures  largely.  But  all  are 
pleasant  reading,  and  deserve  more  than  a  local 
reputation. 

In  the  opening  paper  Mr.  Fraser  shows  much 
ingenuity  in  ascertaining  the  authorship  of  '  The 
Canadian  Boat  Song,'  and  makes  out  a  very  good 
case  for  ascribing  it  to  Prof.  Wilson,  the  "  Christ- 
topher  North  "  of  the  '  Noctes.'  The  high  jinks 
of  the  latter  are  somewhat  discredited  as  a  form 
of  literary  entertainment,  but  Wilson  actually 
did,  as  Mr.  Fraser  shows,  use  more  than  once 
in  his  verse  phrases  which,  seem  peculiar  in  the 
'  Boat  Song,'  and  it  is  this  evidence  which  chiefly 
persuades  xis.  The  rest  is  not  conclusive. 

Other  papers  deal  with  '  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Aberdonians,'  and  the  need  of  a  properly  anno- 
tated edition  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott,' 
which  the  present  reviewer  has  often  contemplated. 
There  is  an  admirable  exemplar  for  such  work  in 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  wonderful  edition  of  Boswellrs 
'  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.'  The  Doctor,  by  the  byr 
went  to  Aberdeen  with  Boswell  after  seeing 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  his  remark  that  they  had 
not  "  started  a  single  mawkin  for  us  to  pursue  'r 
might  have  been  added  to  the  last  chapters  on 
'  Aberdonians  viewed  from  the  Outside.'  We 
have  some  experience  of  the  race,  and  gladly 
admit  their  fine  qualities  of  sound  sense,  hard- 
headedness,  and  enterprise.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  found  a  matter-of-factness,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  word,  which  reminds  us  of  Lamb's 
views  on  Scotchmen.  Aberdeen  has,  Mr.  Fraser 
reminds  us,  "  advocates,"  the  only  members  of 
the  profession  outside  Edinburgh  so  termed,  and 
"  baillies  "  with  a  double  I,  a  retention  due  to* 
French  influence,  which  is  strong  in  the  Northern 
town.  The  Edinburgh  officials  of  that  name 
do  not  deserve  this  spelling,  we  presume,  on  p.  88. 
We  do  not  regard  Union  Street  as  quite  the  finest 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  certainly  notable. 

A  chapter  which  tempts  us  to  quote  is  concerned 
with  '  Some  Notable  Literary  Deceptions/ 
especially  the  forging  of  ballads,  and  the  career  of 
W.  H.  Ireland.  Considering  the  place-name  of 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Fraser  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  represents  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  not  the 
Don.  As  for  the  last  letter,  it  is  said  to  represent 
a  Pictish  genitive. 

The  author  throughout  has  nothing  of  the 
"  provincial "  point  of  view.  We  dislike  the 
word,  which  is  too  often  used  by  inhabitants  of  a 
city  which,  though  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
has  by  no  means  always  been  the  foremost  in 
enterprise. 

IN  The  Cornhill  Sir  Henry  Lucy  writes  on 
'  A  Haunting  Verse  '  in  the  '  Canadian  Boat 
Song,'  but  adds  nothing  to  ordinary  know- 
ledge. He  would  have  found  in  the  book 
reviewed  above  (which  has  been  out  some 
little  time,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice 
it  until  this  week)  strong  evidence  that  the  poem 
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was  the  work  of  Christopher  North.  Sir 
Henry  appears  to  hold  the  astonishing  view 
that  "  nocte  "  is  the  singular  of  "  noctes."  Mary 
Cholmondeley  has  a  witty  dialogue,  '  Votes  for 
Men,'  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  a  neat  piece  of 
verse,  '  King  Solomon's  Vigil.'  In  '  An  Italian 
Patriot,'  Janet  Ross  has  an  interesting  account  of 
Lacaita — a  delightful  man,  to  judge  from  her 
reminiscences.  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  gives  some 
idea  of  the  ways  and  humours  of  the  nation's 
legislators  in  'In  and  Out  of  Parliament.'  He 
speaks  of  "  the  genial  hospitality  exchanged 
between  the  opposing  camps  at  dinner  "  as 
something  extraordinary,  but  those  who  know  the 
inner  life  of  the  House  are  aware  that  it  is  common 
to  choose  your  friends  from  the  rival  side  in 
politics.  Miss  E.  M.  Phillipps  has  a  good  subject 
which  she  treats  well  in  '  The  Moravian  Church.' 
Mrs.  L.  Gomme's  '  Women  at  the  Polls  '  gives  a 
summary  of  facts  which  are  likely  to  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Acclima- 
tisation,' has  a  fascinating,  indeed  marvellous 
theme.  He  shows  how  important  the  introduc- 
tion of  plants  and  insects  is  to  the  welfare  of  man. 
Sometimes  it  is  accidental,  yet  reaches  pro- 
portions which  make  a  serious  difference  to  a 
whole  district.  Several  English  rivers  were 
blocked  up  by  an  American  water-weed  intro- 
duced by  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  according  to 
Mr.  Boyle.  If  the  Anacharis  is  meant,  we 
remark  that  it  was  found  some  years  before  this 
introduction  in  the  Lake  of  Dunse  Castle,  Berwick- 
shire ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  abundance 
in  the  Fen  country  was  due  to  a  start  at  Cambridge. 
Travellers  in  Africa  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  ravages  of  "  the  jigger."  The  fruit  trade  in 
West  Australia  and  South  Africa  suffers  much 
from  the  fruit-fly,  and  specialists  have  been  sent 
to  discover  in  Brazil,  its  native  haunt,  the  insects 
which  prey  upon  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
introduced  and  keep  its  numbers  down. 

In  these  days  of  steadily  degenerating  standards 
in  journalism  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  high 
standard  maintained  by  The  Cornhill,  which  sur- 
vives where  many  of  its  rivals  have  perished, 
and  certainly  has  a  fitness  which  makes  long  life 
desirable. 

IN  The  Nineteenth  Century  there  is  this  month 
not  a  single  article  of  purely  literary  interest, 
an  omission  which  we  regret.  At  least  nine 
articles  are  devoted  to  political  questions.  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker  writes  on  '  The  Censorship  of  Stage 
Plays,'  pointing  out  that  "  the  situation  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  between  the  licensed  theatres 
and  the  '  minor  '  theatres,  is  reproduced  to-day 
between  the  'theatres'  and  the  'music-halls.'" 
He  seems  to  imply  that  in  no  theatre  is  smoking 
allowed  ;  but,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  we  found 
plenty  of  smoking  when  we  last  saw  a  drama  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre.  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  takes  too  high  a  tone  in  her  claims 
for  actors  and  actresses,  who  have,  we  think, 
all  the  social  advantages  they  can  fairly  claim. 
She  makes,  however,  some  excellent  points  in  her 
contrast  between  "German  and  English  Theatres." 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's '  Saul  Among  the  Prophets : 
a  Philosopher's  Plea  for  Religious  Education,' 
is  too  heavily  written  to  make  any  way  with  the 
average  public.  Mr.  Edward  McCurdy  writes 
excellently,  and  with  ample  knowledge  and  taste, 
on  '  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  Sculptor.'  In  '  Then 
and  Now  '  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison  deals  with  the 


movement  for  women's  suffrage,  and  the  effects  of 
militant  action  to  secure  it  during  the  last  four 
years.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any 
writer  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  summarize 
the  arguments  concerning  such  a  question  in  less 
than  seven  pages.  '  A  Transatlantic  Invasion  of 
1816,'  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  is  a  piece  of 
family  history  dealing  with  the  career  of  three 
beautiful  girls  who  came  from  the  United  States 
to  England,  the  home  of  their  ancestry,  and 
created  a  sensation  at  Court.  Mrs.  Paterson,  the 
eldest  of  the  trio,  made  the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe  exclaim,  "Is  it  possible  there  can  exist 
so  beautiful  a  woman  ?  "  Byron  and  Wellington 
were  also  fascinated.  Mr.  Paterson  was  a 
descendant  of  "  Old  Mortality."  This  history  of 
the  family  should  be  read,  for  it  is  noteworthy 
in  many  ways.  The  title  of  '  Psycho-Physical 
Forces,'  by  Mr.  F.  Carrel,  will  repel  some  serious 
readers  ;  but  the  article  is  no  wild  statement  of 
unproven  facts,  but  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
survey  from  which  we  quote  the  following  con- 
clusions :  "  Just  as  men  were  once  ignorant 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  it  may  be 
that  there  are  dormant  neuronic  forces  in  us 
which  still  await  discovery.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  held  to  say  that  they  do  exist  ;  but  I  think 
that  sufficient  reasons  have  now  been  offered  to 
legitimise  investigation." 

IN  The  Fortnightly  the  usual  review  of  '  Imperial 
and  Foreign  Affairs  '  lays  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  career  of  Prince  Ito,  whose  murder  is 
described  as  "  the  greatest  personal  tragedy  of 
these  latter  times."  Mr.  William  Archer  has  an 
intimate  and  expert  notice  of  the  first  drafts  of 
plays  '  From  Ibsen's  Workshop,'  which  is  interest- 
ing reading.  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  '  Some 
Platitudes  concerning  Drama  '  is  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  aims  of  the  younger  writers  on 
whom  the  future  of  our  stage  depends.  It 
should  not  be  missed  by  any  one  who  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  subject.  Lewis  Melville  tells 
us  much  that  is  striking  concerning  '  William 
Beckford  of  Fonthill  Abbey,'  whose  eccentricities 
have,  it  would  seem,  obscured  his  real  merits 
and  led  to  some  unfair  gossip.  Mr.  Melville  is 
arranging  quite  a  revival  of  Beckford  in  various 
quarters.  We  can  see  nothing  new  or  particu- 
larly attractive  in  Mr.  John  Fyvie's  paper  on 
'  The  Despot  of  Holland  House.'  Eulenspiegel 
in  the  account  of  '  The  German  Emperor  and  the 
Theatre  '  reveals  much  that  is  novel  to  us,  and 
shows  the  good  that  the  Kaiser's  unflagging 
enthusiasm  has  achieved,  as  well  as  his  limitations 
as  a  director  of  artistry.  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
jun.,  has  in  '  The  Novel  Two  Thousand  Years 
Ago  '  a  subject  of  considerable  charm  for  the 
scholar,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  such  an  article 
in  any  magazine  nowadays.  The  author,  how- 
ever, seems  to  us  to  overrate  the  merits  of  the 
Greek  novels,  which  represent  life  at  a  big  remove, 
being  descended  from  rhetorical  exercises.  We 
have  read  the  '  Daphnis  and  Chloe  '  of  Longus 
recently,  and  find  it  intolerably  affected,  though 
not  without  touches  of  beauty.  '  Paris  and 
Madame  Steinheil,'  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald, 
shows  clearly  the  degrading  side  of  the  famous- 
trial,  and  the  frenzied  interest  of  the  sensation- 
mongers  whom  modern  journalism  does  so  much 
to  encourage.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this 
article  to  '  The  Painter  and  the  Millionaire,' 
a  "  Modern  Morality  Play "  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Paull ;  and  the  '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  of  Mr  * 
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Sturge     Moore,     which      occupies     a     '  Literary 
Supplement.'     In  this   little   play   of   three   acts 
we  have  verse  of  real  distinction  from  a  write 
who  ought  to  secure  a  place  on  the  modern  stagi 
for  his  recreations  of  classic  themes. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.  — DECEMBER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  GLAISHER'S  Catalogue  368  is  a 
"Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Remainders.  There 
rare  some  of  Black's  fine  colour  books  :  Wales 
Norway,  St.  Leger's  '  War  Sketches,'  Menpes' 
•*  Paris,'  and  '  World's  Children,'  and  Landor's 
1  Tibet.'  These  are  offered  at  prices  from  5s 
to  7s.  Qd.  ;  while  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  th< 
'  War  Sketches  '  is  to  be  had  for  10s.  Qd.  (pub 
lished  at  21.  2s.).  The  illustrations  show  the 
mounted  infantry  at  Kimberley,  and  in  the  Fre 
State  and  the  Transvaal.  Under  Dickens  we 
find  '  David  Copperfield,'  '  Barnaby  Budge,'  and 
'  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  with  the  original  illustra- 
tions, 3s.  Qd.  each  (published  at  10s.  Qd.).  '  Oliver 
Twist  '  is  7s.  Qd.  (published  at  a  guinea).  'Annals 
of  Tyburn,'  by  Alfred  Marks,  published  at  15s., 
•can  be  had  for  3s.  Qd.  ;  and  '  The  Letters  of  Dean 
Hole  '  (of  which  The  Athenceum  said,  "  we  see  the 
Tose-growing  Dean  of  Rochester  in  this  volume 
more  clearly  than  in  the  books  of  his  reminis- 
cences ")  for  3s.  (published  at  15s.). 

Mr.  E.  Joseph's  Catalogue  7  contains  Gautier's 
Works,  the  Jenson  Society  Edition,  24  vols., 
SI.  15s.  ;  a  set  of  The  Naval  Chronicle,  1799  to 
1818,  half-morocco,  40  vols.,  IQL  10s.  ;  Nash's 
•'  Mansions  of  England,'  4  vols.,  imp.  4to,  4Z.  4s.  ; 
Roberts's  '  Holy  Land,'  6  vols.  in  5,  imp.  folio, 
1846,  U.  8s.  Qd.  ;  Walpole's  '  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,'  5  vols.,  half-russia,  1828,  4Z.  15s.  ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Jesse's  '  George  Selwyn,' 
4  vols.,  half-levant,  51.  12s.  Qd.  There  is  a  fine 
:set  of  the  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  13  vols. 
handsomely  bound  in  full  morocco  by  Hayday, 
1837-9,  31.  3s.  Under  London  is  Wilkinson's 
'  Londina  Illustrata,'  the  original  issue,  2  vols., 
royal  4to,  1819-25,  51.  5s.  Dictionaries  include 
the  '  Century,'  4Z.  12s.  Qd.  ;  and  the  '  Dialect,' 
8Z.  12s.  Qd.  Mr.  Joseph  has  also  some  purchases 
from  the  Beaufoy  Library. 

Mr.  Charles  King's  Torquay  Catalogue  '  The 
Book-Case  '  contains  Nos.  2  to  35  of  The  Anti- 
Jacobin,  the  original  weekly  numbers  (lacking 
but  Nos.  1  and  36  to  complete  the  issue),  1797-8, 
2Z.  2s.  ;  Coleridge's  '  Sibylline  Leaves,'  1817, 
2Z.  5s.  ;  the  first  collected  edition  of  Addison, 
4  vols.,  4to,  Tonson,  1721,  5Z.  (George  IV.'s  copy, 
with  his  book-plate)  ;  Once  a  Week,  Vols.  I.- 
XIII.,  1Z.  10s.  ;  and  the  Rheims  New  Testament, 
with  Fulke's  '  Refutation,'  third  and  best  edition, 
folio,  1617,  1Z.  5s.  There  is  a  copy  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's '  Queens  of  England,'  8  vols.  in  full  fawn 
morocco,  with  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes  and 
motto,  1885,  5Z.  5s.  Mr.  King  states  that  it  was 
awarded  to  the  previous  owner  by  King  Edward 
when  Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  a  number  of 
pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  and  tracts  on  the 
Oxford  Movement.  Among  remainders  we  find 
Mortimer's  '  Forty  Years'  Researches  in  British 
and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds,'  over  1,000  illustra- 
tions, 2Z.  10s. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Mason's  Carlisle  Catalogue  10  con- 
tains under  Angling  Marston's  beautiful  edition 
of  The  Compleat  Angler,'  2  vols.,  uncut,  1Z.  10s. 
<only  500  copies  printed,  this  being  No.  4S3). 


Under'Dickens  is  a  copy  of  the  earliest  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  '  The  Christmas  Carol,'  with  the 
misprint  in  the  date  (1844  for  1843),  original 
cloth,  5Z.  10s.  A  handsome  copy  of  Gosse's 
edition  of  Fielding,  12  vols.,  8vo,  tree  calf  by 
Riviere,  1898-9,  is  7Z.  10s.  Under  Froude  are  the 
first  editions  of  '  Caesar,'  1Z.,  and  of  '  The  English 
in  Ireland,'  2Z.  7s.  Qd.  Under  Lever  is  an  un- 
opened set  of  the  first  complete  uniform  edition, 
edited  by  his  daughter,  37  vols.,  original  buckram, 
Downey,  1897-9,  12Z.  Napoleon  items  include 
Bourrienne,  4  vols.  in  2,  calf  gilt,  Bentley,  1836, 
3Z.  7s.  Qd.  Under  Shelley  are  Hogg's  '  Life,' 
2 'vols.,  Moxon,  1858,  1Z.  15s.,  and  '  Queen  Mab,' 
Brooks,  1829,  with  the  leaf  "To  Harriet  ***," 
2Z.  10s.  Under  Lecky  is  the  '  History  of  Rational- 
ism,' 2  vols.,  8vo,  original  cloth,  uncut,  1866, 
2Z.  5s.  ;  and  under  Edmund  Burke  a  large-paper 
copy  of  the  best  edition,  16  vols.,  Rivington, 
1826-7,  4Z.  There  are  lists  under  Charles  T., 
Civil  War,  Excise,  French  Revolution,  India, 
and  Jacobite. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. — We  hear  with  regret 
of  the  death  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  of  one 
of  our  keenest  and  most  constant  correspondents, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Harland-Oxley.  On  3  April  last  he 
completed  an  article  headed  '  Westminster 
Changes  in  1908  :  Thirteenth  Year,'  with  a  note 
that  the  present  year  would  see  more  changes. 
We  shall  not,  alas  !  have  his  diligent  pen  to  record 
them.  He  represented  the  type  of  scholar  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  preserve  in  this 
hurrying  and  somewhat  selfish  age,  being  ever 
ready  to  make  others  master  of  his  store  of  know- 
ledge and  of  his  collections  on  his  favourite  subject. 


MUNICH  now  rivals  Leipsic  in  its  attractions 
for  the  book-hunter.  The  father  of  this  trade  in 
MSS.  and  early  printed  books  is  Herr  Ludwig 
Rosenthal  of  the  Hildegardstrasse,  whom  we 
congratulate  on  reaching  this  week  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  business.  Herr  Rosenthal  is  able  to 
claim  that  the  host  of  second-hand  booksellers 
in  the  city  have  all  passed  through  his  offices 
and  profited  by  his  expert  knowledge  of  books. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  commended  his  cata- 
logues to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
tnd  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
o  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
isements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
ishers  " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

W.  H.  PEET.—  Forwarded. 

O.  ("Triforium'').— Skeat,  'Etym.  Dipt.,'  1901, 
ays  :  "From  L.  tri-,  for  tres,  three  ;  fori-s,  a  door, 
opening.  Now  usually  with  but  two  arches  (within 
i  third) ;  some  early  examples  had  three  such." 

C.  H.  (Putney). — Not  a  suitable  inquiry  for  us. 
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NOW     READY. 


AN      ALMANAC  K 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 

±9±O. 


BY 


JOSEPH    WHITAKER,    F.S.A. 


CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
ASTRONOMICAL    AND    OTHER    PHENOMENA. 

A  VAST  AMOUNT  OF 

INFORMATION     RESPECTING    THE    GOVERNMENT,     FINANCES,     POPULATION, 
COMMERCE,    AND    GENERAL    STATISTICS    OF    THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD,    WITH     SOME    NOTICE     OF    OTHER    COUNTRIES, 

&c.,  &c. 


LONDON:    12,   WARWICK    LANE,    PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


NOW     READY. 


Whitaker's    Peerage. 

Baronetage,  Knightage,  ']•    - 

and   Companionage 

FOR      THE     YEAR     1910. 

CONTAINING 

AN  EXTENDED  LIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 

THE      PEERAGE,     WITH     TITLED     ISSUE,     DOWAGER    LADIES, 

BARONETS,    KNIGHTS    AND    COMPANIONS, 

PRIVY  COUNCILLORS,   AND   HOME   AND   COLONIAL   BISHOPS, 
With   a  Comprehensive   INTRODUCTION,   and    an   INDEX  TO  COUNTRY  SEATS 


LONDON:   12,    WARWICK   LANE,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,    E.G. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"  There  are  few  more  fascinating  or  more  indispensable  companions  than  the  great  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.'  The  man  who  has  on  his  shelves  and  within  easy  reach  the  volumes  of  that  monu- 
mental work  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  intellectual  nourishment  and  stimulus.  Whatever  may  be  his 
mood,  grave  or  frivolous,  strenuous  or  desultory,  whether  he  wishes  to  graze  or  only  to  browse,  he  can 
hardly  fail  as  he  turns  over  those  infinitely  varied  pages  to  find  what  fits  his  taste." 

The  RIGHT  HON.  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.  M. P.,  at  Edinburgh. 

COMPLETION     OF    THE     RE-ISSUE 

OP    THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Truth. — "  To  praise  ' The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography'  now  seems  superfluous.  Its  production 
was  an  enterprise  of  national  importance,  and  its  publishers  are  rendering  what  is  really  a  public 
service  by  making  it  accessible  in  a  cheaper  and  handier  form." 

At    ONE=THIRD    the    Price,    and 
ONE-THIRD   the   Size  of   the    original    Work. 

The  Dictionary  contains  30,378  separate  Articles,  in  30,500  Pages,  all,  whether 
short  or  long,  prepared  by  Specialists  of  literary  experience  in  very  varied  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  exhaustive  character  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  Biographies  of  199  persons  bearing  the  surname  Smith  (Smith,  Smyth,  or 
Smythe),  and  of  135  persons  bearing  the  surname  Jones.  Stewart  (Steuart,  Steward, 
Stewart,  or  Stuart)  is  the  title  of  113  Memoirs;  Hamilton  of  107  Memoirs  ;  Brown, 
(Broun,  Brown,  or  Browne)  of  114;  Clark  (Clarke,  Clerk  or  Clerke)  of  106  ;  Moore 
(Moor,  Moore,  or  More)  of  89  ;  Taylor  (or  Tayler)  of  86  ;  Douglas  (or  Douglass)  of  85 ; 
Scott  (or  Scot)  of  83;  Grey  (or  Gray)  of  81  ;  Williams  of  81  ;  Gordon  of  80;  Wilson 
(or  Willson)  of  80 ;  Thompson  (or  Thomson,  Tomson,  and  Tompson)  of  79 ;  Campbell 
of  76;  Murray  of  72;  Davies  (or  Davis)  of  73;  Howard  of  67;  and  Robinson  of  65. 
There  are  407  names  beginning  with  the  prefix  /Mac- ;  222  names  beginning  with  the 
prefix  O' ;  and  137  beginning  with  the  prefix  Fitz-. 

In  22  Volumes  instead  of  66.    Every  Word  Reprinted. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  15S.  net  each;  or  half-morocco,   marbled  edges,   21 3.   net  each. 

Volume  XXII.  Supplement   (ABBOTT  -  WOODWARD),  completing  the  Edition, 

Now  Ready. 


PBOSPBCTUSBS    MAY    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 

REVOLVING  BOOKSTAND,  specially  made  (in  well  -  seasoned  Oak, 
Walnut,  or  Mahogany)  to  hold  the  22  Volumes,  may  be  obtained 
•from  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

Measurements  :  Height,  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  Table  Top,  19£  in.  square.    Price  £3  10s. 

London:   SMITH,    ELDER    &    CO.    15,   Waterloo    Place,    S.W. 


Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS.  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.  ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  December  11,  1909. 
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FOR 

LITERAKY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of." — CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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PRICE  FOURPENCE. 

'a«  a  Newspaper.    Entered  at 
.P.O.  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
•In  Subscription,  20«.  6d.  post  free. 


MESSRS,  CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SHERIDAN. 

By    WALTER    SICHEL. 

2  vols.  Illustrated.  31s.  6d.  net. 


Drawn  largely  from  Manuscript  sources  to  which  the  Author  was  the  first  to  have  access. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  Sheridan's  Parliamentary  career.  Mr.  Sichel  proves,  if  one  can  separate  them,  that  it 
was  more  important  than  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  for  this  reason  his  second  volume  is  even  more  interesting 
than  his  first."— Times. 

HOGARTH'S   LONDON.     By  H.  B. 

WHEATLEY,  F.S.A.    Illustrated.    21*.  net. 

"  Any  one  perusing  these  pleasant  pages  will  gain  en- 
larged ideas  of  a  period  that  has  been  attacked  with 
virulent  abuse,  and  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  turning 
epoch  in  the  modern  world,  has  perhaps  been  justly 

measured  only  of  late  years Much  has  been  written  of 

Hogarth,  but  there  was  room  for  this  book,  which  does  not 
contain  a  dull  page.  As  a  contribution  to  knowledge  both 
of  the  artist  and  of  London,  Mr.  Wheatley's  book  should 
be  widely  read."— Daily  Telegraph. 


EMERSON'S  JOURNALS.    Now  pub 

lished  for  the  first  time,  and  Edited  by  EDWARD 
W.  EMERSON  and  WALDO  EMERSON  FORBES. 
Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net  per 
volume. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  THE 

"  SPECTATOB."       By     LAWRENCE     LEWIS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

"We  must  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  excellent  execution 
of  an  excellent  idea,." —Spectator. 


THE      GIRLHOOD      OF     QUEEN 

ELIZABETH.  A  Narrative  in  Contemporary 
Letters.  By  F.  A.  MUMBY.  With  an  Introduction 
by  R.  S.  BAIT,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10*.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  of  this  sort,  combining  biography  and  history, 
is  of  more  interest  to  many  readers  than  fiction  of  any 
kind,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  historical  works. 
He  has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well,  and  has  supple- 
mented it  with  reproductions  of  various  well-known 
portraits." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.      By  ANNA 

ROBESON  BURR.    Large  crown  8vo.    Is.  6d.  net. 
A  brilliant  and  psychological  study  of  the  autobiography 
as  a  form  of  literature. 

HISTORICAL     ROMAN      COINS  : 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Beign  of 
Augustus.  By  G.  F.  HILL,  M.A.  (of  the  British 
Museum),  Author  of  •  Historical  Greek  Coins.'  With 
15  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"Written  clearly  and  succinctly  —  He  seems  to  have 
picked  out  just  those  coins  which  are  most  calculated  to 
arouse  the  historic  imaginations  of  his  readers." 

Morning  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  DEE :  An  Elizabethan  Crystal  Gazer.    By 

CHARLOTTE  FELL  SMITH,  Author  of  '  Maiy  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick.'    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  In  the  personal  history  of  learning  there  is  prob'ably  no  more  interesting  or  more  perplexing  figure  than  the  subject  of 

this  book Miss  Fell  Smith  may  be  congratulated  unreservedly  on  her  work Every  page  bears  testimony  to  the 

patient  care  and  trained  skill  with  which  the  author  has  searched  all  available  records  and  followed  every  clue  which 
might  serve  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  her  hero's  life..  ..What  a  phantasmal  tragedy  it  all  seems!  And  yet  it  is  sober 
history,  capable  of  being  verified  in  detail,  as  Miss  Fell  Smith  demonstrates  in  her  vivid,  scholarly,  and  deeply  interesting 
narrative." — Nature. 


CONSTABLE  &  CO.  LTD. 


10  Orange  Street  London  W.C. 
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NOTICE. 

SATURDAY  NEXT  being  CHRISTMAS 
DAY,  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  will  be  pub- 
lished on  THURSDAY  Afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 
—Advertisements  should  be  at  the  Office  not 
later  than  10  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 

•\TOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Ll  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  3d.  for  Six 
Months ;  or  20«.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  E.G. 

PEDIGREES      TRACED,      Family      Histories 
Compiled,  General  Searches.— G.  MICHELL,  Genealogist  and 
Record  Agent,  care  of  Stokes  &  Cox,  75,  Chancery  Lane. 

OOKS.—  ALL      OUT-OF-PRINT      BOOKS 

supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.  Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.  Please  state  wants. — 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16.  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G  P.   PUTNAM'S   SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


B 


ABOUT  2,000  BOOKS  WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  Qd.  home  and 
13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'  Notes  and  Queries. ' 


Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY, 


Office  :  19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD, 

(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printer* 

50,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over   which   the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5«.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.    New  Pock* 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  h« 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copied 
•hould  be  retained. 


BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (DECEMBER). 


PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES. 

MAKE  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 
GREAT    SALE    NOW    ON. 

Catalogues  post  free. 

H.    J.    GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER  AND  DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 
55-57,  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


NOW  READY. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CATALOGUE  153. 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  and  INTERESTING  BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE     154. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  CARICATURES, 
&c. 

MYERS    &    CO., 

59,  HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephone  4957,  HOLBORN. 


DEEDS. 


LISTS  OF  SURREY,  BERKS,  AND  BUCKS  DEEDS 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


35.000  OTHER  DEEDS  FOR 

VARIOUS    COUNTIES. 

F.    MARCHAM, 

9,    TOTTENHAM    TERRACE, 

WHITE    HART    LANE,    TOTTENHAM. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

CATALOGUE   OF   OLD   ENGRAVINGS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL, 

Some    Coloured,  in    Mezzotint,  Stipple  and   Line ;   after 
Reynolds,  Cosway,  Turner,  Hoppner,  Morland  &c. 

Post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON, 

53,   SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE,    LONDON,   W. 


Boohs  and  Engravings  Bought  or  Exchanged. 


(Continued  on  Third  Advertisement  Page.) 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1909. 


OONTENTS.-No.  312. 

NOTES  :— 'The  Cornhill  Magazine,'  1860-1910,  481— Orkney 
Folk-lore,  483— Cyrus  Jay,  485— Voltaire  and  Carlyle— 
Count  d'Orsay's  Death— Hogarth's  House,  Chiswick,  486 
— The  Opium  Den,  Fact  and  Fiction — "  Hopping  John  " — 
Isaac  Vossius's  Library— Bentley  Priory,  Stanmore,  487. 

QUERIES: -Samuel  Hearne  :  William  Wales— Chevron 
between  Three  Roses  —  Crowgay  Family  —  "Huel"  — 
Authors  Wanted  —  River  Legends,  488  —  Dr.  James 
Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal— Lacy  Family— Levels  of 
Northampton— John  William  Newbourg,  Count  Palatine 
—  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  Ladies-in- Waiting  —  March 
Malen :  Andrasta,  489  -Mrs.  Browning  and  Sappho — 
Michael  Livingston  —  Parliamentary  Division  Lists  — 
Beaconstield  on  Radicals  and  Conservatives  —  F.  C. 
Lewis's  'The  Nautch'— "Old  Sir  Simon"— Sir  P.  Blun- 
dell— Sir  T.  W.  Brotherton— F.  H.  Maberley— Devonshire 
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"THE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE,4 
1860-1910. 

ON  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  The  Cornhill 
came  as  a  literary  boon  to  all  English- 
speaking  people.  The  closing  days  of  the 
old  year  had  been  days  of  great  sadness 
to  lovers  of  literature.  News  came  from 
America  that  Washington  Irving,  who  had 
become  a  household  friend  among  us,  had 
died  on  the  28th  of  November  at  his  beautiful 
seat  in  Irvington  ;  on  the  8th  of  December 
De  Quincey  died  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
Scotland  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
Macaulay  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Apart  from  these  heavy  losses  the  new 
year  opened  brightly  in  the  literary  world, 
for  although  England,  as  will  be  seen  from 
articles  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  magazine, 
was  busy  with  armament,  owing  to  distrust 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  there  was  soon  to  be  a 
contest  between  Lords  and  Commons,  on 
account  of  the  Lords  throwing  out  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  these  were 
not  causes  sufficient  for  political  excitement, 


to  impede  the  sale  of  books,  and  1860  was  a 
prosperous  year  both  for  publishers  and 
booksellers.  We  find  Mudie  starting  a  new 
branch  at  Birmingham,  and  opening  his 
new  hall  in  Oxford  Street  in  order  to  provide 
room  for  his  rapidly  increasing  business. 
Mudie's  Library  had  up  to  that  period  issued 
to  its  subscribers  five  millions  of  volumes, 
and  it  is  good  to  know  that  two-thirds  of  these 
appertained  to  the  higher  class  of  literature. 
It  was  also  during  this  year  that  Messrs. 
W  H.  Smith  &  Son  started  their  subscrip- 
tion library.  Thus  all  round  the  world  of 
letters  the  times  were  propitious  for  the  new 
venture  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

It  was  early  in  1859,  George  Smith  relates 
in  The  Cornhill  for  the  1st  of  January,  1901, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new 
magazine :  "  The*  plan  flashed  upon  me 
suddenly,  as  did  most  of  the  ideas  which 
have  in  the  course  of  my  life  led  to  success- 
ful opera tions.n  His  idea  was  that,  "  in 
addition  to  other  first-class  literary  matter, 
a  serial  novel  by  Thackeray  must  command 
a  large  sale  "  ;  and  in  addition  there  would 
be  "a  good  deal  else  well  worth  reading, 
for  the  price  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  for  the  monthly  numbers  of  his 
novels  alone.'1  Smith  had  then  no  idea  of 
securing  Thackeray  as  editor,  but  only 
proposed  that  he  should  write  either  one 
or  two  novels  of  the  ordinary  size  for  the 
magazine,  to  extend  over  twelve  months. 
Thackeray  agreed  to  this,  and  the  success 
of  this  part  of  Smith's  plans  was  assured. 
The  next  step  was  to  secure  an  editor,  and 
the  offer  was  made  to  Tom  Hughes  ;  but 
be  had  thrown  in  his  lot,  he  explained,  with 
Macmillans,  and  with  characteristic  loyalty 
did  not  feel  free  to  take  other  literary  work. 
Several  names  came  under  consideration ; 
all  plans  were  "  hung  up "  pending  the 
engagement  of  an  editor,  when  Smith's 
:<  good  genius,"  which  had  so  often  helped 
lim,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Why  should 
lot  Mr.  Thackeray  edit  the  magazine,  you 
yourself  doing  what  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment any  want  of  business  qualifications 
on  his  part  ?  "  So  Thackeray  became  first 
editor  at  a  salary  of  1,0002.  a  year.  At  the 

ne    of    the    foundation    of    the    magazine 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  premises  were 
at  65,  Cornhill,  and  as  Thackeray  explained, 
in  an  advertisement  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
*  from  the  editor  to  a  friend  and  contributor,'* 
'  Our  storehouse  being  in  Cornhill,  we  date 
and  name  our  magazine  from  its  place  of 
publication." 

The  cover  was  designed  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  a  young  student  at  South  Kensington. 
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On  Smith's  showing  the  sketch  to  Thackeray, 
the  latter  said,  "  What  a  lovely  design ! 
I  hope  you  have  given  the  man  a  good 
cheque  for  it."  Smith  states  that  "  the 
only  complaint  that  has  ever  been  made 
against  the  design  is  that  the  sower  shown 
in  it  is  sowing  with  his  left  hand.  But  a 
sower  uses  his  hands  alternately.  He  goes 
down  the  row  scattering  with  his  right  hand, 
and  as  he  comes  back  he  scatters  with  his 
left.'1  Smith  was  in  the  country  just  after 
the  criticism  on  the  design  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  actually  saw  a  man  sowing  with 
his  left  hand  ;  and,  says  Smith,  "  of  course 
I  made  the  most  of  the  circumstance."' 

Thackeray  remained  editor  only  to  March, 
1862,  when  he  suddenly  resigned.  '  He  "  was 
far  too  tender-hearted  to  be  happy  as  an 
editor.  He  could  not  say  '  No  *  without 
himself  suffering  a  pang  as  keen  as  that 
inflicted  by  his  '  No  *  on  the  rejected  con- 
tributor. He  would  take  pains — such  as, 
I  believe,  few  editors  have  ever  taken — 
to  soften  his  refusal.**  Thackeray  poured 
out  his  sorrows  as  an  editor  in  one  of  his 
"  Roundabout  Papers,54  '  Thorns  in  the 
Cushion.'  In  his  farewell  address  he  stated 
that,  though  editor  no  more,  he  hoped 
"  long  to  remain  to  contribute  to  my  friend's 
magazine."  This  hope  was  realized  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  sudden  death  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1863. 

On  Thackeray's  withdrawal  from  the 
editorship  the  office  was  temporarily  placed 
in  commission.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  aided  Smith  in  conducting  the 
magazine.  In  1864  Lewes  retired,  and  Mr. 
Greenwood  became  sole  editor  ;  but  in  1868 
other  work  compelled  him  to  resign,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Button  Cook. 

In  1871  Leslie  Stephen  became  editor, 
but  in  1882  other  duties  caused  him  to  with- 
draw. James  Payn  succeeded  him,  filling,  as 
before,  the  position  of  the  firm's  reader  in 
addition.  With  a  view  to  converting  The 
Cornhill  into  an  illustrated  repertory  of 
popular  fiction,  Payn  induced  Smith  to 
reduce  its  price  to  sixpence.  The  magazine 
was  one  of  the  earliest  monthly  periodicals 
to  appear  at  that  price.  The  first  number 
under  the  new  conditions  was  issued  in 
July,  1883  ;  but  the  public  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  change,  and  on  Payn  retiring  from 
the  editorial  chair  in  1896,  The  Cornhill 
returned  to  its  old  tradition  and  the  old 
price  of  one  shilling.  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Smith, 
K.C.,  is  the  present  editor,  with  able  and 
discriminating  assistance. 

In  Smith's  *  Autobiography,*  under  the 
title  of  '  Lawful  Pleasures/  one  is  surprised  to 


find  that  among  these  he  enjoyed  pleasurable 
excitement  in  being  the  defendant  in  actions 
for  libel,  "  It  being  granted  that  the  libeller 
conscientiously  believes  that  the  libel  is 
true  in  substance  and  in  fact,  and  that  he 
has  done  a  public  service  by  its  publication.12 
It  is  curious  that  the  only  libel  case  in  which 
Smith  had  to  pay  more  than  a  farthing 
damages  was  against  The  Cornhill.  There 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
libelling  any  one,  but  the  trial  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  501. 

The  Jubilee  number  of  The  Cornhill  is  well 
worthy  of  its  traditions,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  all  libraries.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  that  the  daughter  of  its  distin- 
guished first  editor  should  occupy  the  open- 
ing pages  with  her  reminiscences  and 
c  ongratulat  ions. 

To  Lady  Ritchie  "  the  old  days  of  The 
Cornhill  Magazine  convey  an  impression 
of  early  youth,  of  constant  sunshine  mysteri- 
ously associated  with  the  dawn  of  the 
golden  covers,  even  though  it  was  in 
winter  that  they,  first  appeared."  Lady 
Ritchie  rightly  claims  that  "  many  of  the 
growing  convictions  of  to-day  were  first  pre- 
echoed  in  those  bygone  pages."  Notable 
among  these  were  Ruskin's  papers  '  Unto 
this  Last.*  In  these,  as  is  well  known,  he 
attacks  "  the  modern  soi-disant  science 
of  political  economy,"  and  the  labour  system 
generally.  On  this  question  he  considers 
that  "  the  only  means  which  the  master  has 
of  doing  justice  to  the  men  employed  by  him 
is  to  ask  himself  sternly  whether  he  is  dealing 
with  such  subordinates  as  he  would  with  his 
own  son,  if  compelled  by  circumstances  to- 
take  such  a  position."  In  the  last  paper 
which  appeared  Ruskin  states  that  "  luxury 
is  possible  in  the  future — innocent  and 
exquisite  ;  luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help 
of  all ;  but  luxury  at  present  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  the  ignorant  "  ;  and  his  advice  is- 
"  that  all  effectual  advancement  towards  the 
true  felicity  of  the  human  race  must  be  by 
individual,  not  public  effort."  The  state- 
ments made  in  these  papers  would  not  be 
considered  revolutionary  in  the  present  day, 
but,  as  Lady  Ritchie  reminds  us,  "  when, 
the  series  first  appeared  in  The  Cornhill  so 
great  an  outcry  was  raised  that  the  papers 
had  to  be  stopped." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  well  remarks  in  his  interest- 
ing contribution  '  The  Cornhill  Jubilee  *  : — 

"At  the  present  day,  when  economic  thought 
and  political  practice  have  come  largely  into  line 
with  Ruskin's  ideas,  it  requires  some  effort  of  the 
historical  imagination  to  realize  the  storm  of 
indignant  protest  which  the  essays  raised.  It  was 
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as  fast  and  furious  as  any  theological  heresy-hunt. 
Ruskin's  papers  were  denounced  in  the  Press  as 
'  eruptions  of  windy  hysterics,'  '  utter  imbecility,' 
'intolerable  twaddle' ;  he  himself  was  held  up  to 
scorn  as  a  '  whiner  and  sniveller,'  screaming  like  '  a 
mad  governess,'  'a  perfect  paragon  of  blubbering.' 
Even  a  cool  and  detached  observer  like  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  was  shocked  at  '  those  lament- 
able sermons  appearing  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine.' 

By  other  critics  the  attack  was  pressed  against 

the  editor  and  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine. 

Such  blows  went  home,  and  after  four  of  the  essays 
had  been  published,  the  conductors  of  the  magazine 
bowed  before  the  storm." 

Lady  Ritchie  closes  her  congratulatory 
note  with  these  appropriate  words  : — 

"Now  that  The  Cornhill  has  reached  its  vigorous 
fiftieth  year,  it  is  impossible  for  those  nearly 
connected  with  it  not  to  look  back  with  pride  at 
its  faithful  career.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist 
come  to  one's  mind :  *  Using  no  deceit  in  his  tongue, 
nor  doing  evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  disappointing 
him  not,  though  it  were  to  his  hindrance.'  Such 
words  most  fitly  speak  of  a  history  which  is, 
happily,  not  ended." 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman  contributes 
'  James  Payn,  Editor  of  The  Cornhill: 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson,  writing  on  '  Essays  at 
Large,1  touches  upon  the  essayists  who  have 
been  particularly  connected  with  the  pages 
of  The  Cornhill.  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  treats  of 
Leslie  Stephen,  who  as  editor  had  "  the 
fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ever  before  his  eyes.22 
Dr.  Fitchett  relates  how  he  "  came  to  know 
The  Cornhill  "-  when  he  was  a  boy  "  lying 
beside  a  lonely  campfire  in  Queensland, 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  all  settlement." 
Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  has  an  '  Envoi  Poem  *  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  widow 
of  the  founder  closes  the  historic  record,  and 
refers  to  the  many  happy  memories  which 
come  to  her  mind  "  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  magazine's  young  beginnings,"  of  the 
joy  of  its  early  triumphs,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  those  who  launched  it  on  its  successful 
voyage.  The  memories  bring  sad  thoughts 
in  their  train  as  she  realizes  "  how  few  of 
those  first  friends  of  the  magazine  are  left 
to  greet  it  on  its  Jubilee.'3  Then  Mrs.  Smith 
accords  warm  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
all  friends  : — 

"Specially  I  must  name  the  dear  friend  of  many 
years,  Lady  Ritchie.  Although  she  cannot  look 
back  through  so  long  a  vista  of  time  as  I  can.  she 
can  share  with  me  many  of  the  recollections  of  those 
early  days  through  which  I  came  to  know  her  and 
her  father  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
happiest  memories  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Smith  closes  by  wishing  "  God  speed  " 
to  the  younger  contributors,  feeling  sure  that 
they  will  carry  on  the  good  traditions  of 
The  Cornhill  towards  a  second  happy 
Jubilee. 


The  number  contains  a  fine  unpublished' 
portrait  of  Thackeray  by  Samuel  Laurence, 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  Crewdson  ;  also 
a  facsimile  of  the  letter  Thackeray  wrote 
bo  George  Smith  when  he  finally  withdrew 
from  the  editorship  ;  and  a  portrait  of  George 
Smith  from  the  picture  by  Watts. 

JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ORKNEY    FOLK-LORE. 
TAKING  a  hint  from  MB.  HEMS' s  list  of 
Devonshire  superstitions  (ante,  p.  66),  I  have 
collected  a  number  of  superstitions  which 
still  linger  here. 

Fishermen's  Superstitions. 
Fishermen  count  it  unlucky — 

1.  To  meet  a  flat-footed  person  or  a  woman 

or  to  see  any  animal  crossing  one's 
path  when  leaving  for  the  fishing. 

2.  To  turn  the  boat  the  opposite  way  to 

the  course  of  the  sun. 

3.  To  find  a  fin  in  one's  mittens. 

4.  To  mention  "  minister  ??  or  "  kirk  "  by 

these  terms  on  board  the  boat. 

5.  For  any  one  to  throw  water  on  a  person 

going  to  the  fishing. 

6.  For  any  one  to  look  at  the  bait  when  it 

'  has  just  been  gathered. 

7.  For  any  one  to  wish  them  good  luck  as 

they  are  putting  out. 

8.  To  catch  a  ling  as  their  first  take. 

9.  To  be  asked  the  number  of  their  catch.. 

10.  To  go  fishing  on  Christmas  Day. 

11.  For  any  one  to  cruise  in  their  boat  if: 

they  are  going  fishing  the  same  day, 

12.  To  meet  a  squint-eyed  person. 

It  is  lucky  to  fix  the  knife  in  the  mast. 

Sailors'  Superstitions. 
Sailors  count  it  unlucky — 

13.  To  leave  port  on  a  Friday. 

14.  To  see  a  pig  on  land  when  about  to  set- 

sail. 

15.  To  whistle  on  board  ship  ;   it  will  bring 

wind. 

16.  To  fight  on  board  ship  ;    the  ship  will 

sink  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Weather  Superstitions. 

17.  A  blue  flame  in  the  fire  foretells  bad 

weather. 

18.  A  cock  crowing  after  he  has  gone  to- 

roost  is  a  sign  of  rain  : — 
A  cock  crowing  going  to  bed, 
He  will  rise  with  a  watery  head. 

19.  If  Saturday  is  fine,  the  following  week. 

will  be  bad. 
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:20.  If  you  kill  a  toad  rain  will  follow. 
:21.  A  rainbow  with  both  ends  on  one  island 
is  a  sign  of  death. 

Marriage  Superstitions. 
It  is  unlucky — 

:22.  To  marry  in  May  or  when  the  moon  is 
waning. 

23.  For  the  bride  to  try  on    her  wedding 

dress  before  she  is  married. 

24.  When  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  your 

wedding  day. 
:25.  To    be    proclaimed    in    one    year     and 

married  in  the  next. 
-26.  For  the  bride  and    bridegroom  to  lose 

their  gloves. 
'  27.  For  the  newly  married  couple  to  go  home 

from    church    the    same     road    they 

came. 

28.  For  the  bride  to  lose  her  ring  or  to  try 

on  another's  ring. 

29.  If  you  lick  the  porridge-stick,  you  will 

have  a  rainy  wedding-day. 
It  is  counted  the  best  of  luck — 

30.  To  break  anything  at  a  wedding. 

:  31.  To  get  two  spoons  in  your  teacup,  or  to 
fall  going  up  the  stairs  :  you  will  be 
invited  to  a  wedding. 

General. 
It  is  unlucky — 

32.  To  have  a  black  cat  cross  your  path, 

unless  you  spit. 

33.  To  put  a  black  cat  away  harshly  from 

the  door. 

34.  To  break  a  mirror  :    bad  luck  for  seven 

years. 

35.  To  look  in  a  mirror  after  the  lamp  is  lit. 

36.  To  see  the  new  moon  through  glass. 

37.  To  change  house  on  Saturday. 

38.  To  wash  on  Saturday. 

39.  To  turn  back  on  a  journey  for  anything 

forgotten. 

40.  To  spill  salt. 

41.  To  kill  a  spider  : — 

If  you  wish  to  thrive 
Let  the  spider  go  alive. 

42.  To  open  an  umbrella  in  a  house. 

43.  To  put  shoes  on  the  table  :    there  will 

be  thunder  and  lightning,  or  you  will 
quarrel  with  some  one. 

44.  To  pay  back  borrowed  salt. 

45.  To  put  on  the  left  boot  first. 

46.  To  tell  Friday's  dream  on  Saturday. 

47.  To  cut  your  nails  on  Friday. 

48.  To  baptize  girls  before  boys  :    the  girls 

will  have  whiskers. 

4  9.  To  pick  up  your  umbrella  yourself  if  you 
let  it  fall. 


50.  To  put  a  garment  right  if  you  find  that 

you  have  put  it  on  outside  in. 

51.  To  read  one's  own  cup. 

52.  To  see  a  black  coal  fall  out  of  the  fire. 

53.  To  start  a  new  piece  of  work  on  Friday  : 

"  A  crow  would  not  carry  a  straw  to 
its  nest  on  Friday.'1 

54.  To  leave  a  pin  or  a  horseshoe  lying  on  the 

ground. 

55.  To  rock  an  empty  cradle. 

56.  To  break  your  shoe-lace. 

57.  For  a  dog  to  cross  the  path  of  a  funeral 

party  :  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
will  never  prosper  till  the  dog  has  been 
killed. 

58.  For  crows  to  come  near  the  house. 

59.  To  have  a  minister  first-foot  you. 

60.  To  get  a  present  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

61.  To  pat  a  cow  on  the  back  :  it  takes  away 

her  milk. 

62.  To  see  a  black  lamb  as  the  first  of  the 

season. 

63.  To  kill  an  animal  when  the  moon  is 

waning. 

64.  For  the  fire  to  send  out  sparks  in  front 

of  you  :    you  will  receive  a  scolding 
from  some  one. 
It  is  lucky — 

65.  To  have  something  in  your  hand  when 

you  see  the  new  moon. 

66.  For  a  spider  to  crawl  on  you  :  it  denotes 

riches. 

67.  To  make  a  cross  with  a  spittle  on  your 

boot  when  you  see  a  white  horse. 

Other  superstitions. 

68i  To  let  a  knife  fall  means  a  gentleman 
visitor,  a  fork  a  lady  visitor. 

69.  Little  white  marks  on  the  finger-nails 

betoken  gifts. 

70.  If   the  spout   of   the  kettle   be   turned 

inward,  you  are  said  to  be  inviting  a 
visitor. 

71.  To  keep  a  visitor  away  for  a  long  time, 

spill  salt  on  the  doorstep  as  he  leaves. 

72.  If  at  table  you  leave  a  piece  of  bread  and 

take  another  piece  and  finish  it  before 
you  notice  the  first  piece,  it  means 
*  that  some  friend  is  hungry. 

73.  If  the  sole  of  your  foot  itches,  you  will 

walk  on  strange  land. 

74.  If   your   right     hand     itches,    you   will 

shake  hands  with  a  stranger. 

75.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you  will  receive 

money. 

76.  If  your  left  ear  is  hot,   some  friend  is 

speaking  well  of  you. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 
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W.    JAY,    THE    PREACHER: 
I  CYRUS    JAY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  445.) 

ON  reading  the  notices  of  W.  Jay  in  the 
'  D.  N.  B.?  and  Boase's  '  Modern  English 
Biography l  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  the  '  Recollections  *  of  W.  Jay  by  his 
son  Cyrus  Jay,  published  in  1859,  cited  as 
one  of  the  authorities,  without  a  word  of 
caution  as  to  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  book. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  biography 
or  obituary  notice  of  Cyrus  Jay  to  be  found. 
As  shown  in  my  previous  article,  he  was  the 
fourth  child  of  William  Jay,  and  was  born 
about  1797,  probably  at  Bath.  Among  my 
manuscript  notes  I  find  the  following,  which 
I  came  across  at  the  Record  Office  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  "  made  a  note 
of  "  : — 

"Cyrus  Jay  artieled  to  Luke  Evill,  attorney  of 
the  City  of  Bath,  21st  October,  1814.  Articles  filed 
under  the  Indemnity  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  dated  10  May, 
1814.  Record  Office,  No.  1870." 

When  I  made  this  note  the  records  could 
be  examined  without  fee  ;  now  no  document 
after  1760  can  be  seen  without  payment, 
and  I  therefore  wish  to  withdraw  the  praise 
I  gave  the  Record  Office  in  a  former  article 
(10  S.  vi.  504). 

One  seldom  examines  old  legal  documents 
without  being  reminded  of  the  useless  hard- 
ships people  had  to  endure  in  past  times. 
But  for  that  Indemnity  Act  Jay  would  have 
had  to  begin  again  with  fresh  articles  and 
fresh  stamp,  then  100Z.  !  Henry  Moore 
(1806-85),  the  author  of  a  number  of  success- 
ful law-books,  actually  had  to  serve  his  five 
years  twice  over,  simply  because  a  witness 
was  dead — a  pure  formality  which  an  Act 
was  shortly  after  passed  to  remedy.  Having 
served  the  last  year  of  his  articles  in  Gray's 
Inn  ('  The  Law,*  p.  232),  Cyrus  Jay  was 
admitted  an  attorney  in  Hilary  .Term,  1819 
(in  accordance  with  the  circumlocutory 
practice  of  those  days),  in  the  three  courts, 
the  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  and  Common 
Pleas  ;  but  even  that  did  not  give  him  a 
right  to  practise  in  the  Chancery  Courts  ! 
He  at  once  commenced  practice  in  London. 
Bath  apparently  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
notwithstanding  his  father's  position  and 
influence  there. 

Between  1822  and  1827  he  had  three 
different  partners,  the  last  being  R.  Ash  ton, 
probably  a  relation  of  his  brother-in  law. 
In  1828  both  Jay  and  his  partner  drop  out 
of  '  The  Law  List,'  and  after  that  he  had  no 
more  partners.  In  the  following  year  we 


find  him  alone""at  15,  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet 
Street. 

His  father  says  (*  Autobiography,'  p.  98) 
that  Cyrus  married  a  daughter  of  the  "  pious 
and  benevolent "  Robert  Spear,  a  cotton 
merchant  of  Manchester.  There  is  a  notice 
of  Spear  in  the  '  Autobiography  l  (p.  431)  ; 
he  died  in  Edinburgh. 

Cyrus  Jay  was  at  Serjeants'  Inn  until 
1861,  when  his  name  a,ppears  at  10,  New 
Inn,  Strand,  till  1865,  when  he  removed  to 
7,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  an  indication 
of  lost  practice,  and  an  effort  to  get  into 
County-Court  work,  virtually  starting  anew 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His  next  and  last- 
address  was  in  1868,  at  7,  Thanet  Place, 
Temple  Bar. 

Thanet  Place,  composed  of  a  passage  and 
ten  houses,  was  completely  wiped  out  about 
1902,  and  offices  built  over  the  whole  site. 
The  only  record  left  is  the  name  Thanet 
House  on  Nos.  231-2,  Strand.  The  place 
was  a  miserable,  dreary,  blind  alley,  dirty 
and  dark.  Jay's  being  there  showed  that 
his  business  had  gone.  He  probably  died 
there  in  1869  or  1870,  as  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  '  The  Law  List ?  after  1868,  and 
drops  out  of  the  '  P.O.D.'  after  1871. 

Jay's  name  is  in  '  The  Law  List '  as 
London  agent  to  his  brother-in-law  Garfit 
Ashton  (mentioned  ante,  p.  445)  up  to  the 
latter's  death  in  1855.  The  law  failing  him, 
Cyrus  thought  of  making  use  of  his  father's 
reputation  to  bring  out  a  book  about  him, 
in  order,  as  he  himself  would  have  said, 
to  "  raise  the  wind."  The  outcome  of  this 
was  the  '  Recollections,'  published  five  years 
after  his  father's  death.  They  are  an  un- 
scrupulous compilation ;  no  statement  should 
be  taken  from  them  without  verification. 
For  truth  Cyrus  cared  little  ;  his  character 
was  in  every  way  as  bad  as  his  father's 
had  been  good.  Any  anecdote  he  had 
heard  at  the  Fleet  Street  taverns  where  he 
loved  to  be  Sir  Oracle  was  made  use  of. 

In  1868  Cyrus  published  another  book, 
entitled  *  The  Law :  what  I  have  seen, 
what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have  known.' 
This  was  compiled  with  the  same  object  as 
the  *  Recollections,'  and  is  as  untrustworthy. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  it  is  without  dis- 
guise a  tavern  anecdote  book,  for  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  frequenters  of  a  Fleet 
Street  tavern  some  of  whom  he  had  known 
for  a  generation  or  two.  The  reckless 
manner  in  which  it  was  compiled  was 
exposed  in  The  Athenceum  (18  April,  1868, 
p.  552).  Unfortunately  that  journal  passed 
over  the  '  Recollections,'  probably  deeming 
it  best  not  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  even 
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an  adverse  criticism.  The  misfortune  of 
this  course  is  that  young  authors,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  events  of  the  previous 
half-century,  might  cite  the  book  as  an 
authority. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Cyrus  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  the  editors  of  his  father's 
*  Autobiography.'-  His  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  children,  but  is  omitted  from  the 
index. 

Jay  was  at  his  father's  the  day  before  he 
was  to  be  married  for  the  second  time 
{in  1846,  when  he  was  77)  to  a  lady  72  years 
old.  When  his  father  told  him,  Cyrus  did 
all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  with- 
out result,  and,  declining  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding,  he  left  the  night  before  for 
London.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  lady 
bequeathed  to  Cyrus  a  life  interest  in  500Z., 
which  he  refused  to  accept  ('  The  Law,'- 
p.  238).  He  was,  however,  chief  mourner 
at  his  father's  funeral  (Gent.  Mag.,  March, 
1854,  p.  324). 

There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  in  both 
Jay's  books.  One  I  had  my  doubts  about. 
I  have  already  mentioned "  that  Jay  was 
articled  to  Luke  Evill,  and  on  looking  his 
name  up  in  *  The  Law  List,*  I  find  there  was 
a  firm  named  Evill  &  Else  at  Bath  up  to 
1821.  Cyrus  Jay  tells  the  following  anecdote 
in  *  The  Law  *  (p.  200)  :— 

"I  was  one  day  walking  with  my  father  in  Bath, 
when  we  met  two  attorneys,  who  were  partners, 
and  whose  names  were  Evill  and  Else.  The  latter 
was  a  very  little  man.  My  father  said,  'There 
goes  Evil  and  little  Else  ! ' " 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


VOLTAIRE  AND  CABLYLE. — It  is  not  often 
that  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  and  the  philoso- 
pher of  Chelsea  are  found  treating  subjects  of 
a  spiritual  nature  from  a  similar  point  of 
view.  But  the  train  of  speculation  in  which 
Voltaire  indulges  in  some  lines  of  his  famous 
'  Poeme  sur  le  Desastre  de  Lisbonne  en  1755  l 
seems  to  me  to  present  a  curious  parallel 
to  a  passage  with  which  every  reader  of 
Carlyle  must  be  familiar  : — 

On  the  hardest  adamant  some  footprint  of  us 
is  stamped  ;  the  last  rear  of  the  host  will  read 
traces  of  the  earliest  van.  But  whence  ?  O 
Heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith 
knows  not ;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery  to 
Mystery,  from  God  and  to  God." — '  Sartor 
Besartus.' 

The  solemn  question  thus  raised  by  Car 
lyle  had  certainly  been  put  most  forcibly 
by  Voltaire  in  the  poem  which,  according  to 
Lord  Morley,  exhibits  the  celebrated  French- 


man in  one  of  the  most  serious  moods  he  ever 
assumed,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Here 
are  the  lines  : — 

e  peut  done  de  1'esprit  la  plus  vaste  6tendue  ? 
Rlen  :   le  livre  du  sort  se  ferme  a  notre  yue. 
L'homme  Stranger  a  soi  de  I'homme  est  ignore1 ; 
Que  suis-je,  ou  suis-je,  ou  vais-je,  et  d'ou  suis-je 
tire? 

Vainly  the  mind  doth  seek  to  penetrate 
The  secrets  hidden  in  the  book  of  fate. 
Man's  mission  here  is  all  as  dark  to  man 
As  when  the  mystery  of  life  began. 

Carlyle,  as  we  know,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Voltaire's  writings.  He  had  more 
than  once,  it  would  appear,  given  them  a 
careful  perusal,  and  his  recollection  of  any- 
Dhing  that  ever  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  was  very  strong.  But  even  the  most 
powerful  memories  will  occasionally  repro- 
iuce  unconsciously  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  set  them  down  as  original  inspirations. 
One  may  readily  believe  that  Carlyle  would 
never  have  borrowed  from  Voltaire,  or  from 
anybody  else,  an  idea  of  any  importance 
without  due  acknowledgment.  Still  less 
would  he  have  been  capable  of  paraphrasing 
the  very  words  in  which  an  idea  had  been 
conveyed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fourth 
line  in  the  quotation  from  the  '  Poeme  sur  le 
Desastre  de  Lisbonne  *  has  been  strangely 
echoed  in  the  "  Whence  ?  O  Heaven, 
whither  ?  "  of  '  Sartor  Resartus.* 

MORGAN  McMAHON. 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

COUNT  D'ORSAY'S  DEATH. — In  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  for  this  month  occurs  the 
following  : — 

"  Count  d'Orsay  was  supposed  to  have  died  of 
spine-disease  and  a  carbuncle  in  the  back.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  carbuncle  was  a  euphemism 
for  a  bullet  aimed  at  the  Emperor  (Napoleon  III.) 
as  they  were  walking  together  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Elys^e.  The  facts  were  carefully  suppressed." — 
'  The  Light  Side  of  my  Official  Life,'  by  Sir 
Robert  Anderson. 

W.  H,  PEET. 

HOGARTH'S  HOUSE,  CHISWICK.  (See  2  S. 
ii.  406  ;  9  S.  vii.  386  ;  viii.  24.) — It  is 
announced  that  Col.  Shipway,  of  Grove 
House,  Chiswick,  has  presented  to  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  the  title-deeds 
of  Hogarth  House,  Chiswick,  the  residence 
of  the  great  artist,  whose  tomb  is  in  Chiswick 
Churchyard.  Col.  Shipway  bought  the 
House  some  years  ago  to  save  it  from  the 
builders,  and  he  has  furnished  it  with  many 
originals  of  the  great  artist's  works,  and 
copies  of  the  original  furniture.  See  Daily 
Chronicle,  9  November,  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 
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THE  OPIUM  DEN,  FACT  AND  FICTION. — 
It  is  curious  that,  although  the  Chinese 
opium  den  has  long  been  a  familiar  feature 
in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  other 
great  cities,  and  figures  in  many  popular 
works  of  fiction,  yet  not  one  of  our  novelists 
has  succeeded  in  describing  it  correctly. 
Some  of  them,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence, 
would  appear  never  to  have  seen  an  opium 
den  at  all.  Others  perhaps  owe  their  in- 
accuracies to  hasty  and  more  or  less  appre- 
hensive observation,  leading  inevitably  to 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation. 

In  the  serial  now  running  in  The  Daily 
Mail  ('The  Mystery  of  the  Green  Heart') 
Mr.  Max  Pemberton  describes  (chap,  xxi.) 
*'  as  strange  and  gaudy  a  cellar  as  the  mind 
of  man  has  yet  conceived."  There  are 
"  strange  lamps  which  exhale  strange 
odours  n  (probably  paraffin),  and  there  are 
"  cabalistic  signs  in  mildewed  gold.'*  It  is 
true  that  cabalistic  signs — "  all  plintee  in 
Chinee, "  as  a  Pidgin  English  poet  puts  it 
— are  a  feature  of  all  opium  dens,  but  I 
fancy  Mr.  Pemberton  is  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  them  as  "  the  fables  of  the 
Ming  dynasty. n  It  is  a  pretty  flight  of 
fancy,  but  personally  I  have  never  come 
upon  anything  more  esoteric  than  a  Chinese 
almanac,  a  translation  of  the  Aliens  Act, 
or  a  request  "  not  to  spit  when  smoking."' 

Mr.  Pemberton  notices  "  the  boy  attend- 
ants who  carried  the  little  pipes  of  opium." 
It  is  singular  how  enduring  is  the  delusion 
that  opium  is  smoked  from  a  "  little  "  pipe. 
In  a  back  volume  of  The  Strand  Magazine 
I  recently  came  upon  a  sketch  depicting  a 
Chinaman  smoking  opium,  while  sitting 
bolt  upright  (which  is  practically  impossible), 
from  a  slender  pipe  of  churchwarden  shape. 
I  once  thought  I  was  actually  on  the  track 
of  the  "  little  "  pipe.  I  discovered  a  curio 
dealer  near  Temple  Bar  who  said  he  could 
sell  me  one.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Japanese 
tobacco  pipe.  The  genuine  opium  pipe  is 
of  portentous  size — one  of  the  largest  pipes 
known — a  tremendous  mouthful.  Whence 
did  Mr.  Pemberton  get  his  notion  that  the 
opium  pipe  is  little  ?  I  see  that  he  makes 
his  Orientals  smoke  opium  and  hashish 
under  the  same  roof.  Since  hashish  really 
is  smoked  from  small  mouthpieces  on  wooden 
stems,  the  author  may  possibly  have  con- 
iused  the  two  drugs.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  HOPPING  JOHN." — In  George  Cruik- 
shank's  '  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,*  p.  26 
(2nd  ed.,  1830),  this  term  is  applied  to 
half  a  gallon  of  cider,  qualified  by  a  pint  of 
brandy  and  a  dozen  roasted  apples,  hissing 


hot.  The  same  odd  phrase  was  applied, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  a  stew  of  bacon 
with  peas  or  rice.  My  references  are  dated 
1838  and  1856.  These  differing  uses  would 
seem  to  be  independent  of  each  other. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ISAAC  Vossius's  LIBRARY.  (See  10  S.  ii. 
361.) — At  the  above  reference  will  be  found 
an  account  of  how  this  famous  private  library 
left  these  shores,  and  it  may  consequently 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  record  of  the 
arrival  of  some  of  the  books  in  this  country 
fifteen  years  previously. 

There  is  the  following  entry  on  p.  848  of 
the  recently  issued  '  Calendar  of  Treasury 
Books,  1672-5  l  :— 

"  Nov.  20,  1675.  [Warrant  from  Treasurer 
Danby  to  the  Customs  Commissioners]  to  deliver, 
customs  free,  several  parcels  of  books  as  in  a 
schedule  [missing]  which  '  Dr.  Isaac  Vossius 
informs  me  that  he  has  caused  to  be  brought 
into  the  port  of  London  from  parts  beyond  the 
seas  '  :  the  same  being  first  opened  and  viewed 
by  a  scholar  and  one  or  more  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbxiry  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
bringing  in  thereof  licensed  according  to  the  Act 
in  this  case  provided." 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

BENTLEY  PRIORY,  STANMORE. — As  this 
building  is  of  great  historic  interest,  deriving 
its  name  from  a  Priory  of  Austin  Canons 
existing  at  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  as  far  back 
as  1243,  the  following  cutting  from  The 
Daily  Chronicle  of  15  June  last  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

"There  was  an  important  building  estate  sale  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  yesterday, 
when  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons  disposed  in  one  lot 
of  the  Stanmore  estates  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Gordon,  the  founder  of  the  Gordon  Hotels,  for 
275,050*.  The  lands  embrace  the  Bentley  Priory, 
Stanmore  Park,  Manor  House,  and  Woodland 
Estates  at  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  having  a  total 
area  of  nearly  800  acres.  The  present  income  is 
10,000*.  a  year  from  ground  and  other  rents  on  pro- 
perties already  erected.  Offered  as  a  whole,  the 
property  realized  50*.  over  the  upset  price  of 
275,000*. 

"The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Gordon  at  one  time 
lived  at  Bentley  Priory.  One  of  the  monasteries 
suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Priory  became  in  1543  the  property  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  ultimately  disposed  of  it.  It  was  purchased 
in  1788  by  the  first  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  made 
it  the  venue  of  many  interesting  gatherings. 
Amongst  those  who  frequented  the  Priory  during 
the  marquis's  possession  of  it  were  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

"  Later  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Prince  Regent,  who  was  afterwards 
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George  IV.,  and  Louis  XVIII.  In  1848  it  was 
leased  by  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide  (widow  of 
William  IV.),  who  died  there  a  few  months  after- 
wards. For  three  years  after  her  death  the  Priory 
remained  untenanted.  Subsequently  it  was  utilized 
as  a  residential  hotel,  and  afterwards  passed  again 
into  private  occupation. 

"  The  gardens  attached  to  the  Priory  were  at  one 
time  among  the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  A  summer-house  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  lake  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  where 
Sir  Walter  Scott  revised  the  proofs  of  '  Marmion.' " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  refers  to  the  Priory  as  having  passed 
into  "  private  occupation. "-  Perhaps  it 
will  be  as  well  forme  to  mention  that  in  1908 
the  mansion  was  used  as  a  private  seminary 
for  girls,  the  head  mistress  being  Miss 
Frances  de  Tenac.  JOHN  BASIL  BIRCH. 

51,  Tynemouth  Road,  Tottenham. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SAMUEL  HEARNE  :  WILLIAM  WALES. — 1.  In 
the  history  of  the  Great  Company  it  is 
stated  that  Samuel  Hearne,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Coppermine  River,  published  two 
pamphlets,  one  in  1773  and  the  other  in 
1778-80,  giving  accounts  of  his  journeys 
through  North-Western  America  previous 
to  the  publication  of  his  large  volume  in 
1795.  If  such  pamphlets  were  published, 
can  you  tell  me  their  titles,  the  name  or 
names  of  the  publishers,  and  where 
copies  of  them  can  be  seen  or  obtained  ? 

2.  Did  William  Wales,  F.R.S.,  the  astro- 
nomer, who  lived  at  Fort  Churchill  on 
Hudson's  Bay  during  the  winter  of  1768-9, 
and  who  there  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  June  of  the  latter  year,  ever  write  or 
publish  ^any  account  of  his  residence  on 
Hudson's  Bay  ?  If  so,  where  can  a  copy 
of  his  account  be  seen  or  obtained  ? 

J.  B.  TYRRELL. 
534,  Confederation  Life  Chambers,  Toronto. 

CHEVRON  BETWEEN  THREE  ROSES,  1630. — 
According  to  Nash  in  his  '  Collections  for 
the  History  of  Worcestershire,'  there  was  a 
railed  monument  in  the  Redmarley  D'Abitot 
churchyard  bearing  these  arms  :  "  A  chevron 
between  three  lions  rampant,  with  a  crescent 
for  difference,  impaling  a  chevron  between 
three  roses."  I  have  traced  the  first- 
named  arms,  but  have  been  unsuccessful 


with  the  latter,  and  should  feel  obliged  to 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  any  suggestions  as 
to  the  family  indicated.  The  date  is  1630. 

WORCESTER. 

CROWGAY  OR  CROWGIE  FAMILY. — Fair- 
bairn  records  two  crests  of  Crowgay,  Crowgie, 
or  Crowgey.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  tell  me  the  arms  and 
county  of  this  family,  or  give  me  any  particu- 
lars concerning  its  members. 

WORCESTER. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

"  HUEL."— The  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Finance  Bill,  referring  to  the  oratory  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  mentions 
"that  mysterious  possession  affecting  the  Celtic 
temperament  which  is  called  the  huel,  which  makes 
the  speaker  say  he  knows  not  what,  and  excites  the 
audience  they  know  not  why." — See  Times  Report^ 
1  December. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  one  or  two  of 
your  Welsh  correspondents  could  give  me 
some  more  information  about  the  mysterious 
word  huel.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Can  any  one  kindly  tell  me  where  the 
following  quotation  comes  from  ?  I  fancy 
it  is  by  Lord  Lytton  : — 

"In  order  to  love  human  nature,  expect  little 
from  them  ;  in  order  to  view  their  thoughts  without 
bitterness,  learn  to  forgive  them  ;  and  perceive  that 
indulgence  is  justice,  which  frail  humanity  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  hand  of  wisdom,  for  the 
wisest  man  is  always  the  most  forgiving." 

H.  A.  P. 

That  kingly  attribute,  the  will 
That  sits  upon  the  judgment  seat  of  Being. 

A.  WOOD. 

RIVER  LEGENDS  i  SEVERN,  WYE,  AND 
RHEIDIOL. — 

How  beautiful  they  seem,  the  Severn  and  Wye  ! 
And  Rheidiol  is  held  in  honour,  they  say. 

The  Severn,  the  Wye,  and  the  Rheidiol 
rise  on  Plinlimmon  Mountain.  Legend  says 
that  these  three  rivers  are  three  sisters  who 
agreed  to  make  a  visit  to  the  sea  in  the 
morning.  Severn  rose  up  very  early,  and 
took  compass  through  Shropshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire.  Wye  rose  later, 
and  took  her  journey  through  Radnorshire 
and  Herefordshire,  falling  in  with  her  sister 
near  Chepstow,  and  went  hand  in  hand 
to  the  ocean.  Rheidiol  indulged  in  her 
dreams,  and  lay  so  late  that  she  was  forced 
to  take  the  nearest  road  to  Aberystwyth. 
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According  to  another  old  legend,  the  fair 
maiden  Sabrina  was  thrown  into  the  Severn 
by  the  enraged  Gwendolen,  divorced  wife 
of  Locrinus,  son  of  Brutus,  first  King  of 
Britain  ! 

Are  there  any  legends  respecting  other 
rivers  ?  JONATHAN  CEREDIG  DAVIES. 

Llanilar,  Cardiganshire. 

DR.  JAMES  BRADLEY,  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL 
— Reference  to  a  pedigree  showing  names  oi 
his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  beyond 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  '  D.N.B.1  will 
oblige.  R.  J.  FYNMORE, 

Sandgate. 

LACY  FAMILY,  c.  1570. — Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  his  second  cousin  Sir  William  Hedges, 
manager  and  agent  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1681,  were  great-grandsons  of  John 
Lacy,  whose  arms,  three  swans'-  necks 
erased,  they  bore.  John  Lacy's  son  (grand- 
father of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William)  was 
William,  born  1571,  died  1645,  and  buried 
with  his  wife  at  Stratton  St.  Margaret's, 
Wiltshire.  What  was  the  name  of  John 
Lacy's  wife  ?  When  was  he  born,  and  where 
did  he  live  ?  He  is  described  as  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  worthy  family  in  Corn 
wall.  Any  particulars  about  him  would 
much  oblige. 

John  Lacy,  uncle  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
is  not  the  man,  as  the  dates  would  not 
correspond.  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (will 
proved  1455)  bore  the  same  arms. 

SEARCHER. 

LOVELS  OF  NORTHAMPTON.  —  Will  the 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  inform  me  of 
relics  and  mementoes  of  the  knightly  family 
of  Lovel,  Barons  of  Tichmarsh,  &c.,  whose 
ancestors,  father  and  son,  fought  for  the 
Conqueror  at  Senlac  ?  They  are  a  Northamp- 
tonshire family  par  excellence,  their  descend- 
ants remaining,  without  a  break,  within 
the  county  to  this  day,  though  titles  and 
estates  have  vanished,  together  with  their 
castles  of  Tichmarsh,  Brackley,  and  Minster 
Lovel  in  Oxon,  and  the  manor  houses  of 
Weldon,  Everdon,  and  Far  things  tone. 

Are  there  any  portraits  in  existence  of 
those  Lovels  who  were  for  many  generations 
in  England,  and  doubtless  in  Normandy 
at  an  earlier  date,  "  Hereditary  Masters  of 
the  Royal  Buckhounds  "  ? 

In  what  collection  may  be  found  a  portrait 
of  either  of  the  Barons  of  Tichmarsh  and 
Holland  ;  of  Francis,  Viscount  Lovel,  K.G.  ; 
or  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  K.G.,  a  cousin  in 
blood,  who  died  1524  ? 


Two  memorial  windows — the  one  in 
Aldwinkle,  the  other  in  the  church  of 
Everdon — are  known  to  me.  Are  there  no 
other  monuments,  tombs,  or  mementoes 
in  the  churches  or  great  nouses  of  North- 
amptonshire ? 

A  tradition,  handed  down  to  me  by  my 
grandfather  (a  Lovel),  says  that  on  the 
attainder  of  Viscount  Lovel  by  Henry  VII., 
Hannah  Fitzhugh  of  Ravensworth,  Lady 
Lovel,  whom  he  married  in  1483,  fearing  the 
king,  retired  with  her  two  baby  boys,  and 
hid  in  a  lodge  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  where 
she  was  for  a  time  under  the  protection  of  the 
chief  of  the  gipsies.  Tradition  reports  that 
her  boys  grew  up  with  the  gipsies,  and  that 
one  married  a  Romany,  and  became  their 
king  ;  hence  the  name  of  Lovel  among 
gipsies.  The  other  son  settled  on  a  small 
patrimony  at  King's  Sutton  or  Chipping 
Warden,  where  Lovels  are  yeomen  to  this 
day. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  warrant  there 
is  for  this  romantic  tradition.  Replies  will 
be  gladly  acknowledged  by 

THOS.  H.  WRIGHT. 
142,  Welling uorough  Road,  Northampton. 

His  HIGHNESS  JOHN  WILLIAM  NEW- 
BOURG,  COUNT  PALATINE,  c.  1675. — Where 
can  I  obtain  an  account  of  this  worthy  ? 
I  particularly  want  his  portrait,  pedigree, 
and  any  references  or  clues. 

GEORGE  GILBERT. 
Wentworth  House,  Keymer,  Sussex. 


MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  LADIES-IN- 
WAITING  AT  ANTWERP. — In  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  in  Antwerp,  on  a  pillar  in  the 
south  transept,  is  a  small  medallion-portrait 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (by  Pourbus),  with 
an  inscription  in  memory  of  that  unfortunate 
sovereign,  and  of  two  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  who  are  interred  in  this  church, 
an  any  one  tell  me  the  names  of  these 
two  ?  L.  C — D. 

MARCH  MALEN  :  ANDRASTA  :  "  WHAT 

IS  GOT  ON  THE  DEVIL'S  BACK,"  &C. In 

William  Baxter's  '  Glossarium  Antiquitatum 
3ritannicarum,s  2nd  ed.,  1733,  pp.  177-8,  s.v. 
'  MinervsB,*  is  the  following  : — 

"  Britannia  vulgo  Malen  pro  Furia  Andrasta  est 

ive  Diaboli  Matre,  quam  imperiti  sic  appellant. 

iTujus  confingitur  quidam  Equus  magicus  nomine 

March  Malen,  sive  Malense  vel  Minervse  Equus, 

iuo  vehi  feruntur  per  aera  malen'ci ;    olim  autem 

.  egasus  hie  erat,  quo  vehebantur  vita  functorum 

umbrae.      Atque  hinc  natum  videtur  quod  instar 

'roverbii  est  in  ore  vutgi.      A  gasgler  ar  Varch 

Malen  dan  ei  dorr  ydh  a,  hoc  est,  Quod  Malense 

equi  dorso  comparatur,  id  subter  ventrem  ejus  dis- 
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rdendum  erit ;    quod  Anglice    vulgo  dici  solet, 

Vhat  is  got  on  the  Devil's  back  is  spent  under  his 
belly.'" 

Probably  "  Varch "  (p.  178)  should  be 
"  March.n  The  Index  gives  "  March  Malen, 
178."  "  Minervse "  is  for  "  Minervae 
Insula,"  and  "  Malen "  equals  the  Isle  of 
MuU. 

Who  was  Furia  Andrasta,  "  Diaboli 
mater "  ?  What  was  March  Malen,  the 
"  Equus  magicus  "  ? 

The  version  of  the  proverb  "  in  ore  vulgi  " 
is,  I  suppose,  Gaelic,  but  how  does  the 
proverb  particularly  apply  to  Mull  ? 

ROBEBT    PlEBPOINT. 

MBS.  BBOWNING  AND  SAPPHO. — In  Mrs. 
Browning's  collected  works  appears  a  poem 
of  thirteen  lines  beginning, 

If  Zeus  chose  us  a  king  of  the  flowers  in  his  mirth, 
He   would    call    to    the    rose    and   would  royally 
crown  it. 

It  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  Greek 
"  attributed  to  Sappho,  from  Achilles  Tatius.*' 
I  cannot  find  in  the  eight  books  of  Achilles 
Tatius's  *  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  *  any 
quotation  from  Sappho,  or  indeed  any  lyric 
quotation  at  all.  Nor  in  either  Bergk  or 
the  '  Greek  Anthology  *  is  any  fragment  of 
Sappho  corresponding  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
verses.  Can  any  one  throw  light  on  the 
original  poem  which  Mrs.  Browning  trans 
lated  ?  S. 

MICHAEL  LIVINGSTON,  c.  1680. — In  1680 
the  Edinburgh  press  issued  a  publication 
bearing  the  title,  "  Albion's  Congratulatory  ; 
or,  a  Poem  upon  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince 
James,  Duke  of  Albany  and  York,  his 
return  into  Scotland.  Presented  to  His 
Royal  Highness,  by  M.  L." 

Halkett  and  Laing's  dictionary  gives  the 
author's  name  as  Michael  Livingston.  Who 
was  he  ?  Would  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q. 
kindly  oblige  by  indicating  the  source 
whence  information  about  him  may  be 
obtained  ?  W.  SCOTT. 

PABLIAMENTABY  DIVISION  LISTS.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  when 
division  lists  in  Parliament  were  first  printed 
and  published  ?  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

BEACONSFIELD    ON   RADICALS   AND   CON 
SEBVATIVES. — Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said 
"  We  are  all  Radicals  by  sentiment,  but  we 
are  Conservative  by  conviction."     Perhaps 
one  of  your  correspondents  can  say  where 
and  when  he  said  this,     A.  DUMAY  KEBB. 


F.  C.  LEWIS'S  '  THE  NAUTCH.' — I  should 
greatly  obliged  if  I  could  obtain  a  key 
o  the  portraits  in  an  engraving  I  possess, 
>r  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
>riginal  picture.  The  following  is  printed 
>n  the  engraving  : — 

"  The    Nautch  ;     or,    Entertainment   given   by 
.he  Rajah  Chundo  Lai  to  General  James  Stuart 
Fraser,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad,  in  the 
ear  1841. 

"  Dedicated  by  permission  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  Published  Oct.  1st,  1844,  for  the 
Proprietor  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  53,  Charlotte  St., 
Portland  Place.  Painted  by  F.  C.  Lewis  at  Secun- 
derabad." 

C.    J.    SAUNDEBS. 

"  OLD  SIB  SIMON."  —  Off  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Lancaster  there  is  a  market 
mown  as  "  Old  Sir  Simon's  Market."  I 
should  like  to  know  who  this  personage 
was  whose  popularity  was  so  great  that  his 
fellow  townsmen  designated  him  "  Old 
Sir  Simon."  M.  L.  R.  BBESLAB. 

SIB  PHILIP  BLUNDELL. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  one  can  give  me  information 
concerning  Sir  Philip  Blundell,  whose 
daughter  Anna  Maria  married  George  Bick- 
nell  in  1818  or  1819.  I  cannot  find  him  in 
any  list  of  knights  or  baronets.  A.  S.  B. 

SIB  THOMAS  WILLIAM  BBOTHEBTON  (1785- 
1868). — Particulars  of  his  parentage,  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  first 
marriage  are  desired.  The  '  D.N.B.,'  vi. 
446,  gives  no  information  on  these  points. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

FBEDEBICK  HEBBEBT  MABEBLEY  (1781- 
1860). — When  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 
The  '  D.N.B.,*  xxxiv.  393,  does  not  help. 
When  did  he  attempt  to  impeach  Wellington 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  where  can  an 
account  of  his  action  be  found  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

DEVONSHIBE  REGIMENT. — Has  any  history 
been  written  of  the  Devonshire  Regiment, 
established  1685  ?  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PBINTEBS*  PBOOFS. — I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  any  "  documented  "  discussion 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  authors' 
proofs.  Q.  V. 

BHANG  :  CUCA. — I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  any  reader  could  tell  me  where  I  could  get 
either  of  the  following  :  bhang  (which  I 
believe  is  Indian  hemp,  and  can  be  got  in 
London),  or  cuca  (or  coca),  which  is,  I  fancy, 
a  South  American  product.  G.  B. 
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CRAKE,  WILTSHIRE  OR  DEVONSHIR: 
ARTIST. — Is  anything  known  of  a  painte 
of  this  name  ?  I  have  a  fine  portrait  of  Mis 
Servington  Savery  of  Marlborough,  signe 
and  dated  Crake,  1687. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 


THE  "  STRAWBERRY  HILL  » 

CATALOGUE. 
(10  S.  vii.  461,  517  ;  xii.  216,  294,  353,  430. 

MR.  E.  P.  MERRITT'S  further  contribution 
on  this  intricate  bibliography  is  most  interest 
ing.  Exactly  as  he  states,  I  was  at  fault 
in  including  the  '^Edes  Walpolianae,1  1767: 
as  this  refers  to  the  Houghton  Hall  Collection 
and  in  writing  that  the  seventh-  and  eighth 
day  sales  were  held,  I  was  misled  by  the 
newspaper  paragraphs  so  naming  the  sales 
held  4  and  5  May,  although  they  were 
ninth  and  tenth  days,  according  to  the 
catalogues.  Burn's  fictitious,  but  ingenious 
results  of  the  illusive  two-day  print  sale 
helped  still  further  to  confuse,  and  on  these 
points  MR.  MERRITT,  as  the  result  of  his  more 
careful  comparison,  is  triumphant.  Of  the 
No.  3  issue,  I  have  not  seen  a  copy,  but 
between  No.  1  and  No.  2  there  are  greater 
differences  than  MR.  MERRITT  indicated  in 
his  note  at  10  S.  vii.  462. 

In  the  copy  before  me  the  sixth  day's  sale 
ends  with  lot  148,  on  p.  67  ;  but  inserted 
is  p.  85,  presumably  from  a  copy  of  No.  2,  in 
which  the  sixth  day's  sale  ends  with  lot  160. 
This  difference  in  pagination  would  be  ex- 
plained if  this  added  page  came  from  No.  3 
edition,  in  which,  MR.  MERRITT  informs  us, 
the  lots  were  often  catalogued  at  greater 
length.  But  I  do  not  attempt  an  explana- 
tion, although  the  three  or  four  different 
3opies  at  the  B.M.  would  probably  enable 
tne  to  do  so  ;  but  before  I  have  time  to 
3onsult  them  a  solution  of  the  puzzle  may 
3e  forthcoming. 

Of  the  recataloguing  of  the  prints  some 
nformation  is  provided  by  J.  H.  Burn  in 
i  memoir  of  Thomas  Dodd,  contributed  to 
Vhe  Cornhill  Magazine  under  the  title  of 

The  Last  of  the  Grand  School  of  Con- 
loisseurs.1  It  was  reprinted  in  1879  for 
Foseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  and  from  the  rather 
icarce  volume  I  extract  the  following  :— 

"Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  two  years 
iuty  in  Oxford,  Dodd  received  news  of  the  great 
ale  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  prints  of  that  extra- 
rdmary  collection  had  been  placed  in  the  Round 


Tower,  expressly  built  for  them  by  Horace  Walpole. 
George  Rooms,  the  auctioneer  who  managed  the  sale, 
had  made  them  into  bulky  lots,  so  as  to  get  through 
them  in  two  days,  and  Dodd  was  invited  to  examine 
this  arrangement,  upon  public  protest  from  nearly 
all  the  collectors  in  England.  They  called  for  Dodd. 
He  came,  and  instantly  pronounced  the  proposal 
absurd,  and  ruinous  to  the  estate.  Consequently, 
at  a  commission  of  1J  per  cent,  he  undertook  to 
redistribute  the  lots,  arid  make  a  catalogue  raisonnS. 
It  was  done  in  the  utmost  haste,  whilst  the  grand 
sale  proceeded.  Ultimately,  the  prints  were  re- 
moved to  Robins's  Rooms,  at  the  Piazza,  Co  vent 
Garden,  and  there  were  disposed  of  in  a  ten  days' 
auction.  Robins's  300  lots  formed  1,331  under  the 
new  arrangement ;  four  of  them  alone  made  900  in 
Dodd's  hands,  which  sold  for  1,800/.  The  entire 
proceeds  reached  3,840/.  10s." 

Of  the  pamphlets  describing  Strawberry 
Hill  much  could  be  written,  but  I  am  ex- 
tending my  reply  only  to  deal  with  the 
'  Description J  issued  in  1772,  or  at  least 
before  1774.  Although  they  were  the  most 
important  collectors  of  the  Strawberry 
Press  publications,  neither  George  Baker 
nor  J.  W.  K.  Eyton  had  a  copy  of  this 
early  work.  The  first-named  formed  from 
Kirkgate's  sale  and  other  sources,  a  very 
fine  collection,  which  was  sold  by  Sotheby 
in  1825.  Many  of  the  best  items  went  to 
William  Upcott  and  Cruden,  the  historian 
of  Gravesend  ;  and  it  was  from  the  library 
of  the  last-named  that  Eyton  secured  his 
greatest  treasures.  But  a  careful  search 
through  these  sale  catalogues  has  produced 
only  the  following 

From  Baker's  sale,  lot  791  : — 

A  Description  of  the  Villa  of  Horace  Walpole, 
with  Inventory  of  Pictures,  &c.,  4to,  n.d. 

This  may  be  the  unknown  1760  edition. 
The  title  is  similar — so  far  as  it  goes — to 
that  of  the  1774  edition.  Neither  of  these 
collectors  had  copies  of  any  1772  edition,  but 
rom  Eyton's  sale  catalogue  I  transcribe  : — 

Lot  1462.  [Description  of  the  Villa  of  Horace 
VValpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenham ; 
with  an  Inventory  of  the  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Curiosities,  «kc.,  and  Appendix,  Additions,  and 
nore  Additions,  158  pages,  complete,  large  paper 
only  6  copies  printed),  boards,  uncut,  4to,  1774. 

Lot  1463.  Description  of  the  Villa  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  158  pages,  complete,  small  paper  (only  100 
opies  printed),  folded,  uncut,  small  4to,  1774. 

Lot  1464.  Description  of  the  Villa.  Another 
dition  of  65  pages,  complete,  sewed,  uncut,  4to, 
774. 

This  edition  is  stated  by  Kirkgate  to  have 

>een  printed  only  for  the  use  of  the  servants 

howing  the  house. 
If  this  catalogue  can  be  depended  upon  for 

ccuracy  of  description — and  it  has  obviously 
>een  compiled  with  exceptional  care — the 

upposed  edition  of   1772  cited  by  Lowndes 
s  that  of  the  third  issue  in  1774. 
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The  fragments  sold  by  Messrs.  Hodgson 
in  1902  are  also  part  of  a  1774  edition — 
perhaps  some  of  the  "  Additions li  or 
"  More  Additions. "  ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

Where  may  a  copy  of  '^Edes  Walpolianae, 
being  a  Description  of  the  Collection  oi 
Pictures  at  Hough  ton  Hall,  1767,*  by  Horace 
Walpole,  be  seen  ?  Is  there  a  copy  in  either 
the  British  Museum  Library  or  the  London 
Library  ?  CURIOUS. 


DR.  LAURENCE  WOMACK  (10  S.  xii.  387). — 
He  obtains  nearly  three  columns  in  '  D.N.B.,* 
Ixii.  346,  wherein  twelve  of  his  writings  are 
set  out,  and  twenty- three  lines  of  small 
type  are  occupied  by  a  list  of  authorities. 
The  following  may  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  publications  : — 

Sober  Sadnes Observations  upon  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  a  prevailing  party with  the 

Resolution  of true  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 

England.  4to,  pp.  47,  1643. 

Conformity  Re-asserted,  in  an  echo  to  R.  S.  4to, 
1664. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  the  King  and  the  Priest.  4to, 
1675. 

Verdict  upon  the  Dissenters'  Plea.    8vo,  1681. 

W.  C.  B. 

Dr.  Laurence  Womack's  curious  cognomen 
appears  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  per- 
sonal name  of  Wymarch,  which  occurs  in 
Domesday  Book.  See  Dr.  Hook's  '  Eccle- 
siastical Biog.,'  1852,  vol.  viii.  p.  815,  where 
the  name  is  spelt,  as  in  Rose's  '  Biog.  Diet.,1 
"  Lawrence  Womock.'* 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

I  give  herewith  an  exact  transcription 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Hie  juxta  |  Reconditur  quod  mortale  fuit  Revd 
in  Xto  |  Patris  Laur  :  Womack  Episc.  Menevensis  I 
qui  post  multorum   annoram    operam    Ecclesise  | 
Anglic :    egregie    navatum    infulam    cum    Coron& 
I  immortalitatis    Commutavit   Mart.   12°  setat  73 
I  Necnon  filiae  suse  unicse  Annae,  quse  3°  Octob : 
priced,    ad    animarum    Virginum    Consortium 
(quovis  Conjugio  praestantius)  19  Annorum  Virgo 
nine  avocata  est." 

Walcott,  in  his  '  Memorials  of  Westminster,* 
1849,  p.  146,  gives  the  arms  on  this  tablet — 
which  he  states  to  be  "  against  the  south- 
west pier  of  the  nave  " — as  "  Party  per  pale  : 
1,  Arms  of  the  See  of  St.  David's ;  2,  Argent ; 
a  lion  rampant  gules. ?s  He  also  gives  some 
account  of  Womack's  preferments,  and  a 
slight  biographical  sketch.  In  the  same 
author's  '  History  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,4 
1847,  there  is  nothing  worth  noting. 


The  monument  was  photographed,  I 
believe,  last  year.  If  I  succeed,  as  I  think 
I  shall,  in  tracing  this  matter,  I  will  com- 
municate further. 

W.    E.    HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

[We  regret  that  death  has  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  promise.  See  ante,  p.  480.] 

H  ASPIRATE  IN  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  WRITERS 
(10  S.  xii.  403). — It  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  that  Hume's  reproof  is  most  un- 
happily expressed.  When  he  says,  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  n  is  added  before 
vowels  to  prevent  the  cacophony  ?  n  he 
should  have  said  "  retained, "  not  "  added." 
Nothing  whatever  has  been  "  added.1*  The 
n  in  "  an  " is  dropped  before  consonants  and 
before  an  aspirated  h  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and  to  lighten  utterance.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  never  was  dropped  at  all.  N  was 
retained,  for  example,  before  pr  as  late  as 
1300.  The  earlier  text  of  Layamon's  '  Brut z 
begins  with  the  words  "  An  preost,"  for 
which  we  now  say  "  a  priest.'1  Otherwise, 
why  was  an  n  added  rather  than  an  ra  or 
an  x  ?  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Surely  the  use  of  "an  "  before  such  words 
as  "house,'1  "  humble, n  &c.,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  h  is  not  to  be 
sounded.  Personally  I  should  always  write 
"  an n  before  words  beginning  with  h 
in  which  the  first  syllable  is  not  accented, 
and  so,  I  fancy,  would  many  people  ;  in- 
deed, I  gather  from  the  *  N.E.D.*  that  it  is 
the  commoner  practice.  Certainly  "  an 
historian "  seems  to  me  more  euphonious 
than  "  a  historian, "  though  the  h  is  sounded 
in  both  cases.  C.  C.  B. 

With  regard  to  MR.  CURRY'S  concluding 
paragraph,  time  has,  I  think,  wrought  a 
change  in  the  aspiration  of  "  hospital,"  in 
which  h  was  formerly  very  frequently 
dropped  ;  that  is,  by  people  who  could  not 
possibly  drop  the  letter  in  "  host  n  or  sound 
it  in  "  honest."  H.  P.  L. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  OLD  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS  (10  S.  xii.  107,  270,  370).— 
MR.  MATTHEWS  says  at  the  last  reference  : 
"  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  use 
of  the  word  [i.e.,  "  franklin J'  for  "godwit"] 
is  unknown  in  this  country  "  (i.e.,  the  wide 
United  States).  I  do  not,  however,  think 
it  can  be  safe  to  assume  this,  for  when  I 
read  a  short  time  ago,  in  ex -President 
Roosevelt's  account  of  his  sporting  adven- 
tures in  Africa,  that  he  had  shot  a  franklin, 
he  can  hardly  have  meant  that  he  brought 
down  a  biplane  fitted  with  a  "  franklin  n 
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stove,  and  surely  the  use  of  the  word  in  such 
circumstances  may  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  distinguished  sportsman  was  familiar 
with  "  franklin n  as  the  name  of  a  bird 
indigenous  to  his  own  country,  viz.,  Scolopax 
fedoa,  the  American  godwit,  which  is,  or 
used  to  be,  found  in  and  about  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  is  a  fowl  of  the  grallic  order  fully 
sixteen  inches  long. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  correctness 
of  MB.  MATTHEWS' s  assumption  that  Lowell's 
lines  refer  to  a  stove  so  named,  and  not  to  a 
bird,  although  I  am  tempted  to  observe 
that  the  "  bushed  asparagus  in  fading  green  " 
may  refer  to  vase  embellishment,  and  the 
"  franklin  clean  "  to  a  stuffed  specimen  of 
the  bird,  flanked  by  such  vases.  I  used, 
years  ago,  frequently  to  fill  a  pair  of  large 
mantelpiece  vases  with  bunches  of  the 
beautiful  berry-laden  asparagus  fern  from 
my  father's  garden,  and  I  was  not  alone 
in  a  due  appreciation  of  this  feathery  plant 
for  decorative  purposes. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

SACRED  PLACE-NAMES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 
(10  S.  xi.  467  ;  xii.  176,  254,  314).— The  reply 
of  MR.  ALEX.  THOMS  at  the  last  reference 
stirred  dim  recollections,  and  prompted 
inquiries  which  have  been  productive  of 
some  result.  It  appears  that  there  were 
once  both  a  Sodom  and  a  Gomorrah,  and  even 
a  Purgatory,  near  Ceres  in  Fifeshire,  and 
that  all  three  have  vanished  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  highway,  on  or  near  which  they 
stood,  affected  their  prosperity,  and  ulti- 
mately ended  their  existence.  The  only  one 
of  the  three  of  which  there  is  any  trace 
left  is  Sodom,  and  all  that  remains  to  show 
the  position  of  this  place  is  a  part  of  the  old 
road,  a  hedge,  and  the  crumbling  ruin  of  one 
dwelling-house.  Of  the  other  two  centres 
nothing  definite  seems  to  be  known  at  the 
present  time.  They  had  all,  however, 
been  within  a  limited  area  in  the  district 
associated  with  the  Scottish  historian  Lind- 
say of  Pitscottie.  The  names  are  preserved 
in  a  stanza  of  local  interest,  which  runs  thus  : 

Kilnhill  and  Ceres  Mill, 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
An'  a  little  wee  hoose  at  the  side  o'  the  road — 

They  ca'd  it  Purgatory. 

To  the  eye  the  rime  presented  in  this  arrange- 
ment is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  makes  it  quite 
respectable.  The  statements  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  a  Ceres  resident  whose 
knowledge  of  his  village  and  district  is  wide 
and  accurate.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 


Eden  has  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  names. 
There  are  two  British  rivers  of  this  name, 
the  one  in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
the  other  in  Fife.  The  Fifeshire  stream  is 
mellifluous  and  picturesque,  with  an 
especially  fine  estuary,  near  St.  Andrews 

W.  B. 

In  the  parish  of  Northmaven  in  Shetland 
there  are  five  crofts  known  by  the  names  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines — Ashdod, 
Gaza,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  These 
are,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as 
sacred  place-names,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  found  in  the  Bible.  J.  WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 

Close  to  nearly  every  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  (or  was  forty  years 
ago)  a  plot  of  allotment-gardens.  This  is 
generally  known  and  described  in  the  Over- 
seer's returns  as  "  the  Canaan  ';  or  "  Para- 
dise.'1 The  former  name  is  often  corrupted 
into  the  "  Canings,"  which  sounds  to  some 
as  if  it  referred  to  the  internal  fences  ;  but  I 
think  both  names  originally  merely  meant 
the  garden.  These  plots  are  by  no  means 
conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  sur- 
roundings— sometimes  quite  the  reverse. 

Where  villages  have  grown  into  towns  the 
site  of  these  plots  is  often  marked  by  a 
Paradise  Street.  H.  G.  P. 

There  is  a  place  called  Paradise  in  Anna- 
polis County,  Nova  Scotia,  situated  in  a 
rich  valley,  through  which  flows  a  river, 
and  abounding  with  orchards,  some  of 
which  contain  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
hundred  trees,  from  which  large  consign- 
ments of  choice  fruit  are  exported  yearly, 
A  railway  runs  through  the  valley  from 
Annapolis  to  Halifax,  with  a  station  at 
Paradise.  Having  lived  there  for  some  two 
years,  and  been  often  at  the  station  on  the 
arrival  of  trains,  I  noticed  that  the  guard 
when  calling  out  the  name  of  the  station, 
invariably  added  "  Nova  Scotia,'*  putting 
special  emphasis  upon  "  Nova  Scotia.n 
Guard  Edwards  was  a  thoughtful  man,  who 
evidently  wished  his  passengers  not  to  make 
a  mistake  as  to  their  whereabouts. 

There  are  also  a  Paradas  in  Spain,  a 
Paradies  in  Germany,  and  a  Paradis  in 
Italy,  all  of  which  probably  mean  the  same. 

J.  BROWN. 

88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 

I  find  that  Devonshire  rejoices  in  the 
following  :  Bearah,  Holy  Street  (Chagford), 
Holy  City  (Chardstock),  Jordan,  and  Wilder- 
ness. Probably  there  are  others.  At  Ottery 
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St.  Mary  there  exist  Paternoster  Row,  Amen 
Court,  Jesu  Street,  and  St.  Saviour's  Bridge- 
perhaps  scarcely  to   be  included  in  place- 
names.  W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON. 
Polsloe  Park,  Exeter. 

There  is  a  small  tree-clad  spot  over- 
looking the  Golf-links  at  Eastbourne  called 
Paradise.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

[We  cannot  insert  more  on  this  subject] 

"  MOBS  SCEPTRA  LIGONIBUS  yEQUAT  "  (10  S. 

xii.  448). — I  find  the  quotation  in  fuller 
form  in  a  Cheshire  MS.  written  in  or  about 
1576,  as  follows  : — 

Mors  dominos  servis  et  sceptra  ligonibus  sequat, 

Dissimiles  simili  condicione  trahens, 
which  I  think  may  be  rendered  thus  : — 

Death  comes  alike  to  monarch,  lord,  and  slave, 

And  levels  all  distinctions  in  the  grave. 

Like  DR.  WEBER,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  source  of  the  Latin  couplet  and  the 
author's  name.  JAMES  HALL. 

Chester. 

"  Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  sequat "  is  not 
from  Lucan.  Wilhelm  Binder  in  his  '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Adagiorum  Latinor urn l  (1861, 
No.  1893)  quotes  it  from  Johann  Weber's 
'  Dicta  Sapientum  selectiora  et  insigniora 
Graeco-Latina '  1,  23  (Frankfurt,  1705). 
I  have  no  copy  of  Weber's  book,  so  cannot 
say  whether  he  affords  any  further  help  in 
tracing  the  quotation.  Claudian,  '  Rapt. 
Proserp.,'  ii.  302,  has  "Omnia  mors  sequat." 
Was  not  James  Shirley  showing  his 
recollection  of  the  Latin  words  when  he 
wrote  the  song  in  his  masque  '  The  Con- 
tention of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  *  ? 
The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

[MR.  V.  CHATTOPADHYAYA  and  C.  S.  J.  also  refer 
to  bhirley  s  poem.] 

HOLLY  AS  BROWSE  FOR  CATTLE  AND 
SHEEP:  "  FRYES  "  (10  S.  xii.  428).— Some 
years  ago  I  was  told  about  cattle  being  fed 
on  gorse  in  winter,  and  wrote  about  it  some- 
where, on  the  authority  of  two  well-known 
Ulverstonians  since  dead.  My  instances 
were,  of  course,  purely  local. 

In  Britten  and  Holland's  '  Diet.  English 
Plant-Names,*  1886,  p.  194,  will  be  found 

Frez,  Ulex  europceus,  L.  Northampton," 
with  the  name  of  the  authority. 


The  following  quotation  from  Pennant, 
'Tour  in  Scotland,  1772,*  1774,  p.  32,  is 
pertinent.  He  is  going  from  Hawkshead, 
N.  Lanes,  to  Graythwaite  : — 

'  The  roads  are  excellent  amidst  fine  woods,  with 
grey  rocks  patched  with  moss  rising  above.  In  one 
place  observed  a  Holly  park,  a  tract  preserved 
entirely  for  sheep,  who  are  fed  in  winter  with  the 
croppings." 

S.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 

CLIM  OF  THE  CLOUGH  (10  S.  xii.  386). — 
The  ancient  metrical  history  of  Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudes- 
ley  is  accessible  in  the  well-known  collections 
of  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Gutch.  The  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

" blind  harpers,  or  such  like  taverrie-ministrels, 

that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat ;  and  their  matters 
being,  for  the  most  part,  stories  of  old  time  ;  as  the 
Tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  Reportes  of  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, Guy  of  Warwicke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme 
of  the  Clough."  — Puttenham's  'Arte  of  English 
Poesie,'  1589. 
Again  : — 

"My  merry  muse  begets    no    tales  of those 

bold  yeomen  of  the  North,  Adam  Bell,  Clem  of  the 
Clough,  nor  William  of  Cloudesly,  those  ancient 
archers  of  all  England."—'  The  History  of  Tom 
Thumbe  the  Little,'  1621. 

Also  in  reference  to  the  Finsbury  archers  : — 
All  day  most  fiercely  there  they  stand, 
Like  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  ; 
Sol  sets  for  fear  they  '11  shoot  at  him. 

Davenant's  Works,  p.  291. 
And  again  : — 

Like  honest  grave  children  of  Adam  Bell, 
And  Climme  oth'  Clough  ;  now  each  of  you  will  be 
More  than  a  furious  William  Cloudeslie. 

'  Rump  Songs,'  p.  117. 

Brewer's  '  Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable l 
says,  s.v.  '  Clym  l  : — 

''Clym  of  the  Clough,  with  Adam  Bell  and  Wil- 
liam or  Cloudesly,  were  noted  outlaws,  whose  skill 
in  archery  rendered  them  as  famous  in  the  north 
of  England  as  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  in  the 
midland  counties.  Their  place  of  resort  was  in 
Englewpod  Forest,  near  Carlisle. — N.B.,  Englewood 
means  firewood,  Clym  of  the  Clough  means  Clement 
of  the  Cliff." 

TOM  JONES. 

BTJRNEY'S  'HISTORY  OF  Music  J  (10  S. 
x.  9,  57). — With  regard  to  the  plates  in  the 
first  volume  (1st  ed.,  1776  ;  2nd  ed.,  1789),  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  first  three 
plates  have  a  note  concerning  them  which 
appears  in  the  1776  edition  only  : — 

"  These  exquisite  engravings  by  Mr.  Bartolozzi, 
from  the  elegant  designs  of  Mr.  Cipriani,  though 
they  may  have  been  seen  by  a  few  of  my  sub- 
scribers, while  they  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Giardini,  yet,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
that  transient  view  of  them  produced  no  other 
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effect  than  what  it  is  usual  for  beauty  to  excite  : 
a  desire  not  only  to  view,  but  to  appropriate. 

"  With  respect  to  mere  embellishments,  it  is 
hoped,  as  none  were  promised  in  the  proposals, 
that  those  which  my  ambition  to  render  the  work 
as  acceptable  to  the  public  as  I  was  able,  has 
tempted  me  to  add,  at  a  considerable  expence, 
will  be  the  more  welcome  to  my  readers,  from  their 
appearing  unexpectedly. 

"  After  each  of  these  plates  had  fulfilled  its 
destination  of  serving  as  a  concert  ticket  for  one 
performance  only,  it  seemed  a  hardship  upon  the 
admirable  artists  who  designed  and  engraved 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  public,  that  such  pro- 
ductions should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  This  idea, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  time  to  have  others 
executed,  suggested  to  me  a  desire  of  ornamenting 
my  History  with  them,  and  a  wish  to  publish 
and  preserve  them  in  a  work  to  which  they  seem 
naturally  to  belong." 

In  the  1776  edition  plate  i.,  '  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses,'-  faces  the  title,  whereas  in 
the  second  edition  it  faces  p.  1,  and  the 
frontispiece  to  this  edition  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  Burney  by  Bartolozzi  after  Sir  Joshua.  In 
both  editions  plates  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  are  bound 
at  the  end  ;  plate  vii.  faces  p.  205  in  the 
first  edition,  and  p.  196  in  the  second  edition; 
plate  viii.  faces  p.  222  in  the  first,  and  p.  212 
in  the  second  ;  and  plate  ix.  faces  p.  252 
in  the  first,  and  p.  256  in  the  second.  It 
is  quite  usual  to  find  this  volume  mutilated 
by  the  excision  of  the  plates  by  Bartolozzi, 
and  sometimes  the  folding  plates  are 
damaged. 

In  the  second  edition  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  portrait,  dated.  1784,  and  plate  i.  the 
binder  is  expressly  directed  to  put  "  facing 
the  title. n  In  my  copy,  which  is  in  con- 
temporary calf,  it  faces  p.  1.  Moreover, 
when  the  second  edition  of  vol.  i.  was  re- 
issued— I  think  a  trifle  larger  in  size  than  the 
original  quarto  —  the  list  of  plates  was 
revised,  to  suit  the  revisions  in  the  paging  ; 
but  in  the  other  three  volumes,  issued  the 
same  year,  there  is  no  further  list  of  plates, 
although  many  occur  engraved  on  copper, 
being  chiefly  illustrations  of  music,  paged 
in  with  the  letterpress,  and  also  two  more 
fine  plates  by  Bartolozzi. 

PHILIP  ROBSON. 

HENRY  BARNEWEIX,  PREBENDARY  OF 
ROCHESTER  (10  S.  x.  448,  516).— He  was 
probably  a  nephew  of  Robert  Barnwell  of 
Stamford  Baron,  whose  will,  dated  16  March, 
1563/4,  proved  P.C.C.  (13  Stevenson)  30 
April,  1564,  mentions  his  mother  Agnes 
Wells  ;  his  wife  Ann  and  son  Anthony 
(under  age)  ;  and  his  brothers  William, 
John,  Richard,  Thomas,  and  Henry.  Castor 
register  contains  the  marriages  in  1539 
of  Agnes  Barnwell  to  William  Wells  (3  Oct.) 


and  of  William  Barnwell  to  Margaret  Wcod- 
cock  (6  Nov.). 

In  connexion  with  the  bequest  of  George 
Barnwell,  the  Prebendary's  "  cousin,n  to 
the  Nassington  poor,  it  may  be  noted  that 
John  Barnwell  of  Nassington  is  described 
by  John  Barnwell  of  Wakerly  in  his  will 
dated  22  June,  proved  (Peterborough) 
27  July,  1609,  as  his  brother  ;  and  that  the 
former's  son  John  was  an  executor  of  the 
latter' s  son  Laurence,  whose  will  was  proved 
(Peterborough)  29  May,  1619. 

Edmund  Barnwell  of  Porterose,  only  son 
of  George  Barnwell,  died  15  May  (Inq.  P.M. 
30  Nov.),  1627,  his  heirs  being  his  sisters 
Bazill  and  Elizabeth  (cp.  Morant,  '  Essex,* 
1766  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  276).  G.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S« 
xii.  448). — The  line  in  question,  recte 

Come  live  in  my  heart  and  pay  no  rent, 
is  by  Lover,  and  will  be  found  in  his  song 
beginning 

Vourneen  !    when  your  days  were  bright, 
which   appears   in   the    8vo    edition   of   his 
poems  issued  by  Routledge,  n.d. 

EDITOR  '  IRISH  BOOK  LOVER.' 
Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

The  prose  quotation  about  the  stars, 
which  MR.  PAGE  asks  for,  is  from  Carlyle's 
'  Sartor  Resartus,1  Book  II.  chap,  viii., 
entitled  '  Centre  of  Indifference,'-  near  the 
end.  L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

[MB.  TOM  JONES  and  I.  M.  L.  also  thanked  for 
replies.] 

LYNCH  LAW  (10  S.  xi.  445,  515  ;  xii.  52, 
133,  174).— M.  asks  :  "  What  would  have 
been  the  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
'  Lynch's  law  J  and  '  Lynchy's  law  *  ?  " 
I  frankly  concede  that  as  "  lynch  law " 
is  a  shortened  form  of  "  Lynch's  law,"  so  no 
doubt  "  Lynch's  law  "  might  be  a  shortened 
form  of  "  Lynchy's  law."  But  I  would  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said,  either  in  words 
or  by  intimation  :  First,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  term  "  Lynchy's  law  "  ever  existed, 
and  in  the  absence  of  proof  we  cannot 
assume  its  existence.  Secondly,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  such  a  term  as  "  Lynchy's 
law  n  could  not  have  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  case  of  the  Irishman  Lynchy  who 
was  killed  in  1816.  Where  the  name  of  a 
person  precedes  the  word  "  law,"  it  is  that 
of  the  person  who  discovered  the  law.  Thus 
we  have  "  Boyle's  law,"  "  Gresham's  law,'* 
"Grimm's  law,"  "Kepler's  laws,"  &c. 
Similarly  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  Wirt  stated  in  1817,  Lynch's  law  "  took 
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its  name  from  the  gentleman  who  set  the  first 
example  n  of  the  practice,  But  there  was 
no  "  law  "  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  Irishman 
Lynchy,  who  was  merely  one  of  nine  persons 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Furthermore,  it  was  virtually  proved, 
ante,  p.  135,  that  Judge  Roane  used  the  term 
"  Lynch's  law  "  at  least  two  years  before  the 
murder  of  Lynchy.  If  additional  evidence 
'en  this  point  is  wanted,  it  is  furnished  by 
Wirt's  own  letters.  On  20  Aug.,  1815,  he 
wrote  : — 

"  And,  in  addition  to  the  dates,  I  have  the  facts 
themselves  to  collect.  I  thought  I  had  them  all 
ready  cut  and  dry,  and  sat  down  with  all  my 
statements  of  correspondents  spread  out  before  me; 
a  pile  of  old  journals  on  my  right,  and  another  of 
old  newspapers  on  my  left,  thinking  that  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but,  as  Lingo  says,  '  to  saddle 
Pegasus,  and  ride  up  Parnassus.'  " 

On  24  Aug.,  1816,  when  his  biography  was 
nearing  completion,  he  said  that  "  there 
will  be  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  it, 
stating  the  authorities  on  which  the  narra- 
tive is  founded."  On  24  Sept.  he  said  : 
"  I  am  dashing  on,  and  hope  to  close  my 
toils  before  the  10th  of  next  month.'1  No 
doubt  he  succeeded,  for  on  23  Oct.  he  wrote  to 
Jefferson  :  "I  now  submit  to  you  the  last 
sheets  of  my  sketches  of  Mr.  Henry "  ; 
and  on  Nov.  12  Jefferson  replied  :  "  Yours  of 
October  23d  was  received  here  on  the  31st, 
with  the  last  sheets  of  your  work."  (See 
J.  P.  Kennedy's  '  Memoirs  of  William  Wirt,' 
1849,  i.  387,  407,  410,  412,  414.)  As,  there- 
fore, Wirt  had  finished  his  biography  on  or 
before  23  Oct.,  1816,  while  the  murder  of 
Lynchy  did  not  take  place  until  1  Nov.  fol- 
lowing, it  results  that  M.'s  theory  is  placed 
out  of  court.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

ENGLISH  NAVY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
(10  S.  xii.  308).— The  English  Navy  during 
the  first  Civil  War  played  a  part  purely 
national  in  preventing  foreign  interference. 
The  ships  were  chiefly  employed  in  guarding 
the  seas  and  in  intercepting  vessels  bringing 
soldiers  and  supplies  from  beyond  the  seas. 
The  fleet  in  the  Downs  was  reduced  by  Capt. 
Batten,  second  in  command  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  Parliament's  Admiral.  The 
Kln§'s.  Admirals,  viz.  Sir  John  Pennington 
f?  •  SlLJohn  Mennes,  were  dismissed  from 
their  offices. 

After  the  Self -Denying  Ordinance  Warwick 
elinquished  his  command,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Navy  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  six  Lords  and  twelve  Commoners, 
wnen  the  Independents  obtained  power 
they  appointed  Col.  Rainborough  as  Vice  - 


Admiral,  and  dispossessed  Capt.  Batten  of  his 
command.  Rainborough,  however,  was  un- 
popular with  the  seamen,  and  when  the 
Second  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1648  the  fleet 
in  the  Downs  revolted,  and  declared  for  the 
King.  Rainborough  was  prevented  from 
boarding  his  ship.  The  revolted  ships, 
joined  by  Batten,  sailed  to  Holland  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Porstsmouth  fleet 
through  Warwick's  influence  remained  loyal 
to  Parliament. 

In  July,  1648,  Prince  Charles  appeared 
in  the  Downs  with  the  revolted  and  other 
ships,  and  attempted  to  effect  a  landing  at 
Deal,  but  was  repulsed  by  Col.  Rich.  The 
Prince  had  command  of  the  seas  for  several 
weeks,  but  made  no  attempt  to  rescue  the 
King,  then  a  prisoner  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
The  seamen  mutinied,  and  insisted  on  sailing 
up  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Medway ; 
but,  owing  to  lack  of  provisions  and  the 
arrival  of  Warwick  with  the  Portsmouth 
fleet,  the  Prince  returned  to  Holland, 
Warwick  followed,  and  persuaded  some  of 
the  ships  to  return  with  him.  Others  formed 
part  of  a  fleet  under  Rupert  which  was 
destroyed  by  Blake. 

The  names  of  the  revolted  ships  were  the 
Constant  Reformation,  Convertine,  Swallow, 
Antelope,  Satisfaction,  Hynd,  Roebuck, 
Crescent,  Pelican,  Blackmore  Lady,  Rain- 
bow, Garland,  and  Revenge.  See  Thomason 
Tracts,  Carter,  Whitelock,  Clarendon,  Gar- 
diner, &c.  G.  H.  W. 

To  the  best  of'  my  knowledge,  there  is  no- 
separate  detailed  account  of  naval  opera- 
tions during  the  Civil  War.  Perhaps  the 
REV.  J.  WILLCOCK  may  find  what  he  re- 
quires by  referring  to  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton's- 
article  on  Robert  Blake  in  the  'D.N.B.,'  and 
the  various  authorities  there  cited.  To- 
these  may  be  added  Hannay's  'Admiral 
Blake  *  ("English  Worthies");  possibly 
also  Miss  Scott's  '  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine,* 
and  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  '  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine' — published  after  the  'D.N.B.*  article 
was  written.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

See  Traill  and  Mann's  '  Social  England  * 
(1903),  vol.  iv.,  articles  by  Sir  W/ Laird 
Clowes,  pp.  62  and  367,  with  authorities 
cited,  pp.  277  and  472.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE  (10  S.  xii.  448). 
— '  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Lite- 
rature,'  new  ed.,  1903,  vol.  iii.  p.  749,  says  :— 

"  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  associated  with 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  in  '  The  Croaker  Papers,' 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  and  tared  to  medicine, 
taut  died  of  consumption  in  his  twenty-sixth 
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year.  His  most  considerable  poem,  '  The  Culprit 
Fay,'  was  written  to  show  that  American  rivers 
had  just  claims  to  the  glories  of  fancy  and  romance. 

*  The    American    Flag  '    is    even    better    known. 
The   volume   containing   '  The   Culprit  Fay,   and 
other    Poems,'  was    first  published  in  1835,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted." 

Edgar  A.  Poe  very  severely  criticized 
Drake's  '  Culprit  Fay  *  in  an  article  entitled 

*  Fancy    and    Imagination,'     which    is    re- 
printed in   the    '  Works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,1 
vol.     v.,     '  The     Literate  :      some     Honest 
Opinions    about    Autorial    Merits    and    De- 
merits,'    New     York,      1850.     The     article 
deals     with    Drake's     '  Culprit     Fay l     and 
Thomas  Moore's  '  Alciphron  J  : — 

' '  We  allude  to  the  late  Dr.  Rodman  Drake,  whose 
puerile  abortion  '  The  Culprit  Fay  '  we  examined 
at  some  length  in  a  critique  elsewhere  ;  proving 
it,  we  think,  beyond  all  question,  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  the  pseudo-ideal,  in  dealing  with 
which  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  between 
a  kind  of  half-consciousness  that  we  ought  to 
admire,  and  the  certainty  that  we  do  not,"  &c. 

An  edition  of  '  The  Culprit  Fay l  was 
issued  as  recently  as  1906  by  Mr.  Orville 
Brewer  of  Chicago,  price  6  cents. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 


that  while  a  man  shewed  his  heart  to  all  the  world, 
he  might  do  something  more  for  his  friends,  e'en 
take  it  out,  and  trust  it  to  their  handling." 

There  was  no  need  to  propose  to  carry  the 
project  further.  The  "  windows  "  in  Lucian 
are  shutters  or  casements — not  mere  glazed 
apertures,  as  Pope  seems  to  think. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

HISTORICAL  MSS.  DISCOVERED  (10  S.  xii. 
450). — MR.  McMuRRAY's  query  probably 
refers  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Times  of  26  July, 
1905,  relative  to  "  Historical  Manuscripts 
at  Clifton  Hall,  Notts,"  summarizing  an 
account  of  these  manuscripts  published  in 
The  Nottingham  Daily  Guardian  of  the  same 
date.  They  have  since  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
and  a  report  will  in  due  course  appear. 

SEC.  HIST.  MSS.  COMM. 

MR.  MCMURRAY  will  find  a  sequel  to  the 
account  he  refers  to  in  a  notification  on  the 
front  (advertisement)  page  of  The  Times  at 
the  close  of  November  last.  R.  B. 

Upton. 


of 


A         •          CaTr.  an<?  W°rks|      Miss  ANNE  MANNING  (10  S.  xii.  408).— 
^erian1P°et  f   SlvTen  °,n   MB.  HOPE   MALLESON  in  asking  about  the 

and   her   family   papers   must   have 
Lydia 


'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. J  There 
is  also  a  portrait  which  lends  corroboration 
to  the  statement  that  he  was  "  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  New  York  of  his  time.'1 

For  incidental  references  to  Drake  see 
two  books  on  brother  American  poets — 
'  The  Life  of  FitzGreene  Halleck l  and 
'  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  his  Friends.* 

J.  F.  HOGAN. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  S.W. 

SWIFT  ON  WINDOWS  IN  THE  BREAST 
(10  S.  xii.  409). — In  Lucian's  '  Hermotimus,* 
cap.  20,  the  story  is  told  how,  when  Hephaes- 
tus had  fashioned  Man,  Momus  (Fault- 
finding personified)  blamed  him  for  not  having 
constructed  casements  (#vpi'8es)  in  his  breast, 
so  that  when  they  were  opened  all  man's 
intentions  and  thoughts  might  be  known, 
and  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  was  speaking 
the  truth  or  lying.  The  story  is  made  use  of 
in  '  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  *  and  in 
*  Tristram  Shandy,1  while  Rabelais  (iii.  14) 
refers  to  Momus's  criticism,  on  the  same 
occasion,  of  the  bull  made  by  Poseidon 
(Lucian,  '  Nigrinus,'  cap.  32). 

Pope  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Mary  (18  Aug., 
1716)  wrote  :— 

"  If  Momus  his  project  had  taken,  of  having  win- 
dows in  our  breasts,  I  should  be  for  carrying  it 
further,  and  making  those  windows  casements : 


confused  her  with  Miss  Lydia  Manning, 
who  died  only  two  or  three  years  ago  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Miss  Anne  Manning  died 
in  1879.  My  aunt  Mrs.  Braithwaite  Batty 
informs  me  that  the  latter  left  directions 
that  all  letters,  and,  as  far  as  she  knew,  all 
papers,  were  to  be  destroyed.  When  Miss 
Anne's  sisters  were  alive,  my  aunt  asked  for 
the  return  of  her  letters,  which  she  had 
written  during  a  very  long  friendship,  and 
was  so  informed.  W.  P.  D.  STEBBING. 

ALL  RIGHT  "  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE 
(10  S.  xii.  228,  314,  433).— George  Borrow 
wrote  '  Lavengro  *  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  but  the  record  is  ostensibly  con- 
cerned with  a  period  some  thirty  years 
earlier.  The  incidental  dialogue  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  to  represent  the  author's 
impression  of  the  forms  that  were  in  use  in 
1820  or  thereabouts.  Chap.  lix.  gives  the 
run  of  the  four-in-hand  towards  Salisbury, 
the  narrative  closing  thus  : — 

There  was  a  dim  and  indistinct  light,  like  that 
which  precedes  dawn  ;  the  coach  was  standing  still 
in  something  like  a  street ;  just  below  me  stood  the 
guard.  'Do  you  mean  to  get  down,'  said  he,  'or 
will  you  keep  us  here  till  morning?  Other  fares 
want  to  get  up.'  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did, 
I  took  my  bundle  and  stick  and  descended,  while 
the  people  mounted.  'All  right,  John,'  said  the 
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guard  to  the  coachman,  springing  up  behind ; 
whereupon  off  whisked  the  coach,  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals who  were  standing  by  disappeared,  and  I 
was  left  alone." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

JOHN  DYER  (10  S.  xii.  428).— Nichols  in 
his  '  History  of  Leicestershire,4  referring  to 
John  Strong  Ensor,  who  was  living  at  either 
Cosby  or  Narborough,  1767,  and  who  was 
a  partner  with  his  brother-in-law  George 
Purefoy,  attorney  at  Hinckley,  says  : 
"  Ensor's  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Dyer,  the  poet,  and  his  grandmother 
was  a  Shakespeare,  descended  from  a 
brother  of  everybody's  Shakespeare."  Being 
further  from  a  library  than  Sydney  Smith 
was  from  a  lemon,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give 
the  reference  more  fully. 

I  may  add  that  Ensor  entered  Rugby 
School  31  March,  1729,  as  John  Strong  alias 
Ensor.  A.  T.  M. 

RICHARD  NEILE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK 
(10  S.  xii.  449).— If  G.  F.  R.  B.  could  consult 
the  following,  he  might  find  the  desired 
information  :  '  Catalogue  of  the  Harl.  MSS.* 
(Lists  and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York), 
vol.  i.  pp.  34  and  360,  cod.  108  and  595, 
art.  6  and  19  ;  also  '  Historia  Archiepis- 
coporum,*  ib.,  p.  207,  cod.  357,  art.  4 ; 
'  List  of  Archbishops  of  York  to  1646,* 
Add.  MSS.  B.M.  33,  595,  f.  7  ;  and  '  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York,*  edited  and 
enlarged  by  Canon  Raine  (by  W.  H.  Dixon, 
vol.  i.,  all  published). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

Louis  XIV.  TABLECLOTH  (10  S.  xii.  408, 
451). — Those  who  are  interested  in  these 
old  linens  would  do  well  to  look  back  to 
8  S.  vi.  286  and  9  S.  vii.  446,  and  to  the 
references  given  at  the  latter  place. 

W.  C.  B. 

VICOMTE  VILAIN  XIIII.  (10  S.  xii.  409, 
451). — An  example  of  mi.  for  iv.  that 
"  comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms'* 
was  omitted  at  the  latter  reference.  It  can 
usually  be  seen  by  consulting  a  watch  or 
clock. 

The  Publishers'  Circular  of  the  4th  inst. 
well  illustrates  the  chance  of  error  by 
printing  xm  in  giving  the  contents  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  for  same  week. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

A  MUSICAL  FAMILY:  DR.  JAY  (10  S.  vi. 
441,  502  ;  vii.  293  ;  xii.  138).— In  '  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,'-  1906,  Mr.  Algernon 
Graves  identifies  anonymous  portraits  wher- 
ever possible.  In  consequence  of  my  last 


reply  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  name  to  a 
portrait  unknown  to  him.  Under  H.  Carl 
Schiller  he  has  this  entry  :  "  1844,  No.  648, 
portrait  of  a  lady.'*  This  lady  was  Mary 
Ann  Symons,  and  the  portrait  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  her  nieces.  References . 
to  Schiller  were  given  by  me  at  10  S.  vi.  503. 
RALPH  THOMAS. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  HER  CRUCIFIX 
(10  S.  xii.  208,  274). — A  small  cross  is  pre- 
served at  Abbotsford  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Mary  at  her  execution.  I  do 
not  know  where  Sir  Walter  got  it.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Lockhart,  nor  in  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott's  work  on  Abbotsford. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 

Hawick. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  VANNECK  (10  S.  xii.  188y 
251,  318,  377,  417,  456).— I  think  MR. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY  has  identified  both  of 
these  ladies,  though  I  doubted  it  at  first. 

MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  now  throws  doubts 
on  the  whole  story.  How  does  he  account 
for  the  coincidence  between  Lord  R.  Sey- 
mour's diary  and  Rowlandson's  picture  ? 
I  hope  he  will  publish  more  of  this  diary. 

J.  T. 

Dublin. 

BAKERS'  SERVANTS  c.  1440  (10  S.  xii.  427). 
— Seeing  "  the  bred  sesond  *'  was  probably 
an  inspection  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
quite  new  bread.  In  more  recent  times  it 
was  an  offence  under  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  18r 
to  sell  bread  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
its  being  baked.  (In  May,  1801,  two  persons 
were  convicted  of  selling  hot  bread  at 
Oxford.)  It  may  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to 
note  this,  though  it  does  not  aid  in  tracing 
the  etymology  of  the  three  words  men- 
tioned. R.  B. 

"  SPURRINGS,"  OR  BANNS,  AND  LAMENESS 
(10  S.  xii.  288).— Although  the  term  "  spur- 
rings  **  is  not  known  in  Devonshire,  the  idea 
of  connecting  lameness  with  the  banns  of 
marriage  is  quite  common.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  when  a  young  man's  banns  are 
called  for  his  associates  to  make  ludicrously 
solicitous  inquiries  about  his  health  ;  and 
if  he  professes  innocence  of  any  cause  for 
such  solicitude,  and  protests  that  he  is  in  the 
best  of  health,  the  rejoinder  is  promptly 
forthcoming  in  some  such  terms  as  "  Oh  ! 
I  was  told  you  fell  out  of  the  pulpit  on  Sunday 
morning  and  broke  your  knees  !  "  or  "  WelU 
I  heard  you  were  prayed  for  in  church  on 
Sunday,  so  I  thought  you  must  be  seriously 
ill-11  FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignniouth. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
A     Literary    History    of    the    English    People. — 

Vol.  IV.   From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War. 

II.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
M.  JUSSERAND  or  his  publisher  might  have 
provided  readers  with  some  indication  of  the 
French  original  which  this  volume  represents. 
There  is  no  hint  of  the  sort,  or  of  the  translator's 
name.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  author  is  his  own 
translator.  Certainly  many  of  the  sentences 
are  couched  in'a  style  which  is  more  French  than 
English,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  natural  English. 
Thus  we  have  frequently  what  grammarians  used 
to  call  the  nominativus  pendens,  hanging  without  a 
verb  to  help  it  ;  and  we  find  such  phrases  as  "  the 
sans-gene  little  Doctor."  As  for  the  French 
original,  it  is^a  portion  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Histoire  Litteraire  du  Peuple  Anglais  ' 
of  1904.  We  are  presented  with  a  number  of 
fresh  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ;  various 
additions  to  the  text  made  advisable  by  new 
books  and  discoveries,  such  as  reference  to  the 
recently  edited  '  Shakespeare  Apocrypha  '  ;  and 
an  Index  (to  Vols.  II.  and  III.)  which  is  of  real 
assistance  to  the  careful  student.  A  "  part 
reproduction  "  of  Visscher's  large  plate  of  London 
of  1616,  showing  the  Southwark  entrance  to  the 
City,  forms  the  frontispiece. 

In  the  volume  Shakespeare  is  the  central 
figure  ;  we  begin  with  '  The  English  Drama  at 
the  Renaissance,'  and  '  Theatres  and  Perform- 
ances under  Elizabeth  '  ;  then  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  especially  Marlowe, 
lead  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  master  himself. 
Further  chapters  consider  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  ;  and  '  Aftermath  '  ends  the  book 
with  a  discussion  of  various  forms  of  literary 
activity,  the  work  of  poets,  travellers,  moralists 
and  observers,  archaeologists  and  historians,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  Bacon. 

The  whole  shows  the  admirable  erudition  and 
good  sense  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  from 
M.  Jusserand.  Though  he  deals  largely  in 
inference,  he  never  indulges  in  wild  theory,  and 
he  introduces  skilfully  just  that  amount  of  quota- 
tion from  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
which  is  needed  to  make  his  narrative  alive  and 
interesting.  Freshness  is  lent  to  the  volume  by 
numerous  allusions  to  French  poets  and  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  that  though  there  was  no  English 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  there  were  at  least  two  French  renderings 
with  the  Latin  text  on  the  opposite  page,  pub- 
lished in  1584  and  1588.  On  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Sonnets  the  author  shows,  we  think, 
excellent  judgment.  Some  of  his  points  were 
taken  up  by  Samuel  Butler,  whose  edition  of 
the  Sonnets  (Longmans,  1899)  might  have  been 
mentioned. 

On  one  point  our  late  editor  was  always  strong 
— that  no  foreigner,  however  accomplished,  can 
reach  a  full  understanding  of  the  humour  of 
another  nation.  This  fact — for  such  we  believe 
it  to  be — explains  that  portentous  work  '  Tolstoy 
on  Shakespeare.'  M.  Jusserand  has,  we  need 
hardly  say,  a  far  juster  appreciation  of  Shake- 
speare, but  we  demur  strongly  to  his  view  that 
Falstaff  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  '  is  at  his  very  best. 


On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  us  in  this  play 
unworthy  of  his  great  self,  and  we  like  to  think 
that  Shakespeare  in  this  case  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  other  people  who  are  ordered  to  do  a 
job  in  a  hurry. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  which  have 
struck  us  in  the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  ; 
but  we  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  its  pages, 
printed  in  an  excellent  type,  have  throughout 
given  us  abundant  pleasure.  We  mean  to  return 
to  them  in  the  rare  moments  of  our  leisure. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  opens  with  editorial 
articles  on  'The  Wax  Bust  attributed  to  Leonardo,' 
which  has  established  the  skill  of  Richard  Cockle 
Lucas,  and  Mr.  William  Laffan  of  New  York,  an 
indefatigable  Trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Lionel  Gust  continues  his 
interesting  l  Notes  on  Paintings  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lections,' chiefly  devoted  to  Pesellino,  on  whose 
altarpiece  Mr.  Roger  Fry  adds  a  learned  note.  Mr. 
Robert  Steele  has  a  noteworthy  article  on  'Some 
Modern  Printing,'  which  has  reference  to  various 
efforts  to  design  fine  type  which  have  followed  the 
lead  of  William  Morris.  Mr.  Steele  points  out 
that  "  more  than  a  few  of  our  better  trade  printers, 
have  produced  books  notable  from  every  point 
of  view,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  artists  of 
outstanding  reputation  have  been  called  on  by  pub- 
lishers to  design  new  type  for  special  editions."' 
Though  none  of  these  editions,  published  doubtless 
in  limited  issues,  have  come  our  way,  we  are  glad 
to  know  of  a  revival  which  is  creditable  to  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  community.  An  article  on 
'  Damien  Forment,'  by  M.  Paul  Lafond,  shows  in 
its  illustrations  the  delicacy  which  he  attained  in 
his  sculpture.  Mr.  Charles  ffqulkes  treats  an 
interesting  and  disputed  subject  in  '  The  Armour 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc.'  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  has  a 
notice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  elaborate  and 
delightfully  illustrated  work  on  'French  Cathe- 
drals, Monasteries  and  Abbeys,  and  Sacred  Sites 
of  France.'  Portraits  of  the  Wyat  Family  by  Sir 
Martin  Conway  and  Mr.  Lionel  Gust  are  discussed 
with  illustrations.  The  section  of  'Art  in  America' 
includes  a  delightful  illustration  of  '  The  Finding 
of  Moses '  by  Rembrandt,  one  of  his  earlier  master- 
pieces. 

It  is  probably  an  accident  that  this  number  of 
The  Turlington  seems  concerned  rather  with  the 
artistic  past  of  foreign  countries  than  with  art  of 
to-day  in  England.  We  hope  that  the  magazine 
will  continue  to  give  us  expert  guidance  on  painters 
and  etchers  now  living  amongst  us,  many  of  whom, 
we  believe,  deserve  serious  consideration. 

The  National  Review  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
full  of  politics,  and  continues  to  give  vigorous  and 
outspoken  expression  of  its  views,  which  ought 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Conservative  party. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Longford's  Reminiscences  of 
Prince  Ito  form  a  highly  interesting  tribute  to  that 
far-seeing  statesman.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
one  of  his  neat  and  pleasantly  informative 
articles,  and  deals  this  tune  with  '  Madame 
Vig6e  Le  Brun.'  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew  describes 
the  results  of  '  An  Experiment  in  growing  Alpines,' 
which  has  evidently  met  with  considerable  success. 
Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  makes  out  of  '  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  '  an  article  which  the  layman  can 
read  with  pleasure.  In  '  National  Holidays  :  an 
American  Hint  in  Patriotic  Expression,'  Miss 
Bowden  Smith  has  a  laudatory  account  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— DECEMBER. 

MR.  BERTRAM  DOBELL'S  Catalogue  177  contains 
Alken's  '  A  Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts,'  original 
edition,  half-bound,  uncut,  as  issued,  McLean, 
1824,  31.  15s.  Among  art  works  is  Smith's 
'  Catalogue  Raisonne,'  9  vols.,  1829-42,  21.  10s. 
Under  Autograph  Letters  and  Portraits  are  two 
large  folio  volumes  bound  in  full  crimson  morocco, 
containing  portraits  and  autograph  letters  care- 
fully arranged  and  inlaid,  including  those  of 
George  II.,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  George  III., 
Queen  Charlotte,  Peel,  Canning,  and  Castlereagh, 
12Z.  The  first  edition  of  '  Lavengro,'  3  vols., 
1851,  is  II.  6s.  ;  and  a  very  fine  copy,  in  the 
original  cloth,  of  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,' 
Moxon,  1841-6,  12Z.  The  first  edition  of  '  Blank 
Verse,'  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd, 
12mo,  blue  morocco  by  Riviere,  1798,  is  11.  Is.  ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Egoist,'  3  vols., 
1879,  21.  15s.  The  list  under  Walter  Pater 
includes  some  first  editions.  There  are  also  first 
editions  of  Swinburne,  and  a  large-paper  copy  of 
the  Tragedies,  5  vols.,  1905-6,  4Z.  4s.  There  are 
a  number  of  foreign  books,  chiefly  French  and 
Latin. 

Mr.  Dobell  has  also  a  short  list  of  90  items, 
No.  178,  devoted  to  Early  English  Literature. 
It  contains  a  remarkable  volume  of  plays,  includ- 
ing three  early  quartos  of  Shakespeare  ;  the  first 
edition  of  Carew's  '  Coelum  Britanicum,'  Shirley's 
'  Triumph  of  Peace,'  Ben  Jonson's  '  Catiline,' 
and  others.  They  are  in  beautiful  condition, 
and  Mr.  Dobell  states  :  "In  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  seen  only  one  other  volume  of 
plays  of  this  period  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  one  now  offered,"  the  price  being  425Z.  Other 
items  include  Barnes's  '  Divine  Century  of 
Spiritual  Sonnets,'  1595,  45Z.  (only  one  other  copy 
known)  ;  the  first  collected  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  folio,  1647,  28Z.  ;  Martyr's  *  The 
Decades  of  the  New  World  or  West  India,'  first 
edition,  extremely  rare,  small  4to,  crimson  morocco 
extra  by  Bedford,  1555,  68Z.  ;  and  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  1616,  21 1.  There 
are  rarities  under  Bacon,  Chaucer  (third  edition), 
Dr.  Donne,  Drayton,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.  send  two  Catalogues, 
Nos.  151  and  152.  The  first  contains  many 
presentation  copies  of  books,  including  one  from 
Lady  Burton,  '  The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,'  2  vols., 
cloth,  1875,  4Z.  10s.  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's 
'  The  Child  of  the  Islands,'  1845,  beautifully 
bound  in  morocco,  5Z.  5s.  ;  and  Lady  Lytton's 
'  Shells  from  the  Sands  of  Time,'  3Z.  3s.  There  is 
a  set  of  Dodsley's  '  Old  English  Plays,'  with  Notes 
by  Hazlitt,  15  vols.,  original  cloth,  1874-6,  11.  10s. 
Among  items  relating  to  Ireland  are  the  '  Surveys 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,'  taken  in 
1781  by  Richard  Kendrick,  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  penmanship  combined  with  draughts- 
manship, 41  coloured  plans  with  descriptive 
matter,  red  morocco,  1781,  11.  Is.  Works  on 
London  include  Howitt's  '  Northern  Heights,' 
1Z.  Is.  Qd.  Under  Rosicrucians  is  Hartmann's 
'  Cosmology,'  containing  a  '  Dictionary  of  Occult 
Terms,'  folio,  cloth,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1888,  2Z.  10s. 
Under  Shelley  is  the  first  issue  of  Buxton  Forman's 
edition,  4  vols.  8vo,  1876,  5Z. 

Messrs.  Myers's  List  152  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  engravings.  A  complete  set  of  original 
drawings  to  illustrate  Hare's  '  Walks  in  London  ' 
is  priced  35Z.  Under  America  is  a  view  of 


Charleston,  1838,  3Z.  3s.  ;  and  under  Ballooning, 
'  The  Descent  of  Mr.  Livingstone  on  the  Coast 
of  Baldoyle  on  the  27th  of  June,  1822,'  21.  12s.  Qd. 
under  Docks  is  a  series  of  views  by  W.  Daniell  : 
'  The  Brunswick  Dock,'  25Z. ;  '  The  London  Docks,' 
two  views,  30  guineas  the  pair  ;  and  '  The  Docks 
on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,'  8Z.  8s.  Lawrence's  portrait 
of  George  IV.  engraved  by  Finden,  is  5Z.  5s.  ; 
and  a  collection  of  Pitt  and  Fox  caricatures, 
68  plates  by  Gillray  and  Rowlandson,  13Z.  13s. 
There  are  works  under  Rembrandt,  Teniers, 
Turner,  Van  Dyck,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sawyer's  Catalogue  17  contains 
Higmore's  illustrations  to  '  Pamela,'  circa  1780, 
5Z.  12s.  6cZ.  ;  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,' 
17  vols.,  full  tree  calf  extra  by  Riviere,  12Z.  12s.  ; 
a  choice  set  of  Byron,  including  Moore's  '  Life,' 
17  vols.,  full  calf,  1833,  5Z.  17s.  Qd  ;  the  rare  first 
edition  of  '  Eikon  Basilike,'  1649,  tall  copy, 
original  black  calf,  1649,  6Z.  6s.  ;  Knight's  '  Shake- 
speare,' extra-illustrated,  6  vols.,  full  crimson 
morocco,  4Z.  17s.  Qd.  ;  Henley's  edition  of  Fielding, 
16  vols.,  1903,  4Z.  17s.  Qd  (only  375  copies  printed 
of  this  edition,  the  illustrations  on  Japanese 
vellum);  Forlong's  'Faiths  of  Men,'  3  vols., 
cloth  as  new,  1906,  3Z.  10s.  ;  and  '  Historians' 
History  of  the  World,'  25  vols.,  half -morocco, 
in  oak  bookstand,  1907,  12Z.  12s.  George  II.'s 
collection  of  English  Diaries,'  1740,  bound  in  one 
handsome  volume,  blue  morocco,  with  crown 
and  G.  R.,  is  7Z.  7s.  Under  Coloured  Costume 
Plates  is  the  collection  of  the  famous  costumiere 
Madame  Devy,  13  folio  vols.,  30Z.  The  Catalogue 
also  contains  a  collection  of  books  with  coloured 
plates  by  Rowlandson  and  the  brothers  Cruik- 
shank  ;  and  there  is  a  set  of  John  Bull  from  the 
second  number,  December,  1820,  to  No.  2084, 
November,  1860,  bound  in  40  folio  volumes, 
61.  17s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  a  Second  Winter  List  of 
new  books  at  less  than  half  prices. 

[Reviews  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  "'—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
ishers  " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

LEZZE  and  C.  S.  ("I  expect  to  pass  through  this 
world  but  once"). — See  the  long  note  on  this  at 
p.  448  of  *  Cassell's  Book  of  Quotations.' 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (DECEMBER). 

(Continued  from  Second  Advertisement  Page.) 


G.     F.    BEETHAM, 

165,  SNARGATE  STREET,  DOVER,  KENT. 


ENGRAVED    PORTRAITS   AND  VIEWS 

OF    ALL    COUNTIES 
Suitable  for  the  Folio,  Framing,  or  Extra  Illustration. 

BOOKS  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS. 

ARUNDEL    PRINTS,    BALLOONING    ITEMS,    &c. 

CATALOGUES    POST    FREE. 


R.     M  c  C  A  S  K  I  E, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


George  Gregory, 

IMPERIAL  BOOK  STORE, 

BY  ROYAL  WARRANT  13^%      I        Mm* 

THIRTY  ROOMS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  UNDER 
SUBJECTS. 

Nos.  191-192  of  THE  IMPERIAL  CATALOGUE  (64  pp.) 
contains  the  LIBRARIES  of  the  late  HENRY  JOHNSON, 
Esq.,  Kildare  Gardens,  Bayswater ;.  KINGSTON  LISLE, 
and  others. 

RARE  BOOKS,    MSS.,    &c. 


GERMAN  AND   FRENCH  BOOKS 

AND    PERIODICALS 

RAPIDLY  AND  CHEAPLY  SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues  on  application. 


Mr.  GREGORY  has  NOW  READY,  an 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

of  his  wonderful 

COLLECTION  of  MEZZOTINT  &  other  PORTRAITS, 

including  the  celebrated  JOHNSON  COLLECTION. 
Price  Is.  Qd. 

A  Large-Paper  Edition  (4to)  for  Subscribers  at  55.  Sub- 
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4  THE  CORNHILL    MAGAZINE,1 

1860-1910. 
(Concluded  from  p.  483.) 

THE  immediate  success  of  The  Cornhill 
far  exceeded  anticipation.  The  sale  of  the 
first  number  amounted  to  120,000,  a  circula- 
tion then  without  precedent  in  serial  lite- 
rature. Fields  in  his  '  Yesterdays  with 
Authors l  amusingly  describes  the  exhila- 
rating effect  this  success  had  on  its  editor  : 

"  Delirious  with  joy,  he  ran  away  to  Paris  to  be 
and  of  the  excitement  for  a  few  days.  I  met  him 
by  appointment  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  found  him  wild  with  excitement,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  excellent  George  Smith  his 
publisher." 

Smith,  ever  ready  to  reward  where  reward 
was  due,  at  once  told  Thackeray  that  he 
must  allow  him  to  double  his  editorial  pay- 
one  rit,  at  which  Thackeray  was  much  touched. 
Smith's  payments  to  contributors  were 
anost  liberal.  Upon  one  number  alone — 
that  for  August,  1862 — 1,1 83L  was  expended, 
•and  for  the  first  four  years  the  expenditure 
under  this  head  amounted  to  32,280Z.  This 
did  hot  include  the  illustrations,  which  cost 
4,378£.  in  addition.  Among  large  sums  paid 


was  7,OOOZ.  to  George  Eliot  for  '  Romola.1 
The  largest  payment  for  short  articles  was 
121.  12s.  a  page  to  Thackeray  for  his  '  Round- 
about Papers.1  '  Little  Scholars  '  was  the 
Eirst  article  Thackeray's  daughter  wrote 
tor  the  magazine.  He  sent  it  to  Smith, 
asking  him  to  decide  if  it  should  appear,  as 
papas  are  bad  judges. " 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  early 
numbers  of  The  Cornhill,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received. 
At  that  time  the  daily  newspaper  did  not 
form  such  a  large  part  of  the  family  reading 
as  in  the  present  day.  Paterfamilias  would 
glance  at  it  over  the  breakfast- table,  reading 
out  such  portions  as  might  be  of  general 
interest,  then  retire  with  it  either  to  his 
library  or  office.  The  evening  paper  was 
confined  to  but  a  few.  Women  in  those 
days  took  little  or  no  interest  in  politics,  so 
that  a  monthly  periodical  suitable  for 
evening  reading  had  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess, especially  when  literature  so  good  and 
attractive  as  that  in  The  Cornhill  presented 
itself. 

The  first  number  opened  with  a  tale  by 
Anthony  Trollope,  *  Framley  Parsonage,' 
Thackeray  courteously  giving  it  the  place  of 
honour,  "  as  a  host  would  invite  a  guest  to 
walk  into  a  room  before  himself."  The  host, 
Thackeray,  took  the  second  place  with  his 
'  Lovel  the  Widower. l  Then  we  are 
favoured  with  a  bit  of  science,  '  Studies  in 
Animal  Life,'  followed  by  an  '  Inaugurative 
Ode  *  by  Father  Prout.  Next  we  get  a 
glance  at  the  Volunteer  Movement,  and  we 
are  told  that  "  the  French  nation  has  indis- 
putably the  most  warlike  propensities  of 
any  in  the  world,"  and  that  "  England  is 
the  nation  which,  perhaps  sooner  than  any 
other,  may  be  called  upon  to  check  her  in 
the  indulgence  of  this  propensity."  A 
contrast  to  the  present  position  of  Arctic 
discovery  is  an  account  of  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin,  from  the  private  journal 
of  an  officer  of  the  Fox.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  fourth  and  last 
expedition  that  Lady  Franklin  at  her  own 
expense  sent  out  in  search  of  her  husband, 
as  she  persisted  in  the  idea  that  he  was  still 
living.  This  expedition  found  that  he  had 
died  on  the  llth  of  June,  1847. 

The  second  number  began  with  tributes 
to  Washington  Irving  and  Macaulay  by 
the  Editor.  Irving  is  described  as 

"  one  of  the  most  charming  masters  of  our  lighter 
language,  the  constant  friend  to  us  and  our 
nation  ;  to  men  of  letters  doubly  dear,  not  for  his 
wit  and  genius  merely,  but  as  an  exemplar  of 
goodness,  probity,  and  pure  life." 
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In  reference  to  Macaulay,  Thackeray  is 
indignant  with  a  paper  which  said  Macaulay 
"  had  no  heart,'*  and  replies  :— 

"  The  critic  who  says  Macaulay  had  no  heart 
might  say  that  Johnson  had  none  ;  and  two  men 
more  generous,  and  more  loving,  and  more  hating, 
and  more  partial,  and  more  noble,  do  not  live 
in  our  history." 

Thackeray  asks  how  it  is  that  Macaulay 
"  manages  in  two  or  three  words  to  paint 
an  individual,  or  to  indicate  a  landscape,*' 
and  replies  :  "  He  reads  twenty  books  to 
write  a  sentence ;  he  travels  a  hundred 
miles  to  make  a  line  of  description.'4 

In  addition  to  the  serials,  Thackeray's 
*  Roundabout  Papers, 'and  articles  on  current 
subjects,  each  number  contained  a  poem  or 
poems.  Among  these  were  Tennyson's  now 
well-known  *  Tithonus  '  ;  '  Unspoken  Dia- 
logues,2 by  R.  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards 
Lord  Houghton),  including  the  one  by 
which  he  will  probably  be  the  longest  re- 
membered, '  Strangers  Yet.1  which  was  soon 
set  to  music  and  became  a  household  song  ; 
'  Men  of  Genius,*  by  Matthew  Arnold  ;  '  A 
Musical  Instrument,  *  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  ;  '  Watching  and  Wishing,1  by 
Charlotte  Bronte ;  and  '  The  Outcast  Mother,' 
by  her  sister  Emily,  dated  "Haworth, 
July  12th,  1839." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  The 
Cornhill  rendered  useful  services,  quite 
outside  the  run  of  an  ordinary  magazine, 
and  the  subject  of  our  national  defences 
took  an  important  place  in  its  columns. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  1859,  Commissioners 
were  appointed  by  her  Majesty  "  to  consider 
the  defences  of  the  United  Kingdom.1*  The 
subject  of  the  probable  invasion  of  the 
country  was  before  Parliament  for  months, 
and  the  editor  of  The  Cornhill  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  question  being  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  print  a  series  of 
articles  on  it.  One  was  on  '  Invasion  Panics,1 
and  another  on  '  London  the  Stronghold  of 
England.1  In  the  latter  it  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  six  forts  round  London  : 
one  on  Shooter's  Hill,  one  on  Norwood  Hill, 
one  at  Wimbledon,  one  near  Harrow,  one 
at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  sixth  within  good  range 
of  Enfield  Lock.  A  plan  was  given  to 
show  the  proposed  positions  of  the  forts. 
So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
suggestions  that  they  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet. 

Looking  at  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  our  Navy,  we  seem  carried  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  when  we  find  that 
"  Naval      men     have    long     considered    line-of- 
battle    ships    built    of    wood    as    doomed.     To 


;  encounter  rifled  cannon  and  shells  filled  with 
:  molten  iron,  they  think  we  have  now  but  the 
:  choice  of  two  kinds  of  vessels — iron-plated  ships 
1  and  gunboats." 

Scott  Russell,  the  designer  and  builder 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  was  at  this  time 
submitting  to  the  Controller  of  the  Navy 
designs  for  an  ironplated  ship  of  war,  "  in 
which  was  adopted  a  novel  and  ingenious 
device — that  of  defending  only  the  central 
portion  of  the  ship  with  armour,  leaving  her 
extremities  free  from  the  encumbrance."' 

To  show  what  changes  are  brought  by 
time,  there  comes  from  Paris  as  I  write  news 
that  an  airship  for  the  British  Army  is  now 
being  built  there — the  biggest  airship  yet 
built  in  France,  with  a  capacity  of  280,000 
cubic  feet. 

Among  articles  in  a  lighter  vein  is  a  very 
amusing  one  in  the  number  for  February, 
1861,  on  '  Samples  of  Fine  English  J  in  the 
early  sixties.  In  a  Times  article  on  Ascot 
rain  is  called  "  the  pluvial  visitation."  The 
Illustrated  News  calls  smokers  "  lovers  of 
the  nicotian  weed."  The  writer  complains 
that  the  horse  doctor  now  calls  himself  a 
"  veterinary  surgeon,"  and  a  barrister  is 
41  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe."  A  man 
used  to  go  to  law,  he  now  "  institutes  legal 
proceedings  ai  ;  he  used  to  go  to  his  doctor, 
he  now  "consults  his  medical  adviser"; 
and  somebody  going  into  a  shop  in  Regent 
Street  to  buy  half -mourning  was  referred 
by  the  shopman  to  the  "  mitigated  affliction 
department."  One  man  sells  "  unsophis- 
ticated gin,"  another  lets  "  gentlemanly 
apartments  in  close  proximity  to  the  Bank.'r 
Boots  are  called  "  antigropelos  "  ;  soap, 
"  rypophagon"  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
a  saucepan,  "  anheidrohepseterion." 

The  Cornhill  during  many  years  contained 
illustrations,  and  among  the  artists  whose 
drawings  appeared  were  Millais,  Sandys, 
Leighton,  Doyle,  Walker,  Du  Maurier,  Noel 
Paton,  Keene,  Burton,  Fildes,  Herkomer, 
Leslie,  Stone,  F.  Dicksee,  Pinwell,  and  Mrs. 
Allingham.  To  commemorate  these  illus- 
trations Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  1865 
brought  out  a  large  quarto  volume  contain- 
ing a  selection  of  one  hundred  of  the  draw- 
ings which  had  appeared,  and  entitled  it 
'The  Cornhill  Gallery.'-  This  was  done  as 
"  an  act  of  justice  to  the  eminent  artists  of 
whose  talents  they  had  availed  themselves; 
in  the  illustration  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
by  exhibiting,  with  the  aid  of  the  finest 
printing,  the  real  quality  of  those  illustra- 
tions, as  works  of  art."  The  woodblocks 
themselves  were  in  this  volume  printed 
from  for  the  first  time.  When  the  pictures 
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appeared  in  the  magazine,  they  had,  owing 
to  the  large  circulation,  to  be  printed  from 
electrotype  casts.  This  beautiful  volume 
was  published  at  the  low  price  of  a  guinea. 

No  celebration  of  The  Cornhill  Jubilee 
can  be  complete  without  due  honour  being 
paid  to  that  true-hearted  gentleman  its 
founder,  George  Murray  Smith.  He  entered 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  in  1842,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  ;  and  when  his  father  died 
in  1846,  and  Elder  retired,  he  took  complete 
control.  In  the  publishing  portion  of  the 
business  he  had  a  most  able  helper  and  adviser 
in  W.  Smith  Williams,  who  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Brontes. 
The  personal  kindness  young  Smith  showed 
to  the  Brontes  was  typical  of  his  treatment 
of  the  authors  who  had  the  happiness 
to  have  the  imprint  of  his  house  upon  their 
title-pages.  James  Payn  has  well  said  of 
him  :  "  All  men  of  letters  were  akin  to  him, 
and  the  humblest  writer,  provided  he  could 
show  himself  fitted  for  the  calling  he  had 
chosen,  was  as  a  younger  brother.'1 

In  reading  his  life  one  is  struck  by  his 
marvellous  ability  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
When  he  was  only  twenty -two  there  was  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  but  by  his 
pluck  and  energy  he  launched  the  business 
anew  on  a  career  of  prosperity  far  greater 
than  it  had  previously  known.  The  volume 
of  business,  which  was  well  under  50,000£. 
a  year  when  he  assumed  control,  multi- 
plied thirteen  times  within  twenty  years 
of  his  becoming  the  moving  spirit.  In 
1857  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
caused  the  firm  a  temporary  check,  and  the 
clerks  were  employed  in  oiling  and  packing 
revolvers,  guns,  and  ammunition.  Jacob's 
Horse  and  Hodson's  Horse  were  largely 
equipped  from  Cornhill. 

It  was  in  the  opening  months  of  1859  that 
Smith  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
The  Cornhill,  and  its  success  gave  him  a  new 
spur  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1865 
(the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament),  he 
started  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  decided 
that  no  books  published  by  his  firm  were  to 
be  reviewed  in  its  pages. 

Smith's  next  and  last  great  enterprise 
was  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
His  first  idea  was  to  produce  a  cyclopaedia 
of  universal  biography,  but  his  friend  Leslie 
Stephen  considered  the  more  limited  form 
to  be  alone  practicable,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1882  it  was  begun.  Stephen  resigned  the 
editorship  of  The  Cornhill  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  work,  which  he 
continued  until  his  health  failed  in  1891, 
when  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  who  had  assisted  him, 


took  over  the  full  editorship,  and  also 
edited  the  useful  '  Index  and  Epitome.1 

In  May,  1900,  in  view  of  the  completion 
of  this  great  national  work,  King  Edward 
VII.  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was  present  at 
a  small  dinner-party  given  to  congratulate- 
Smith.  Our  late  beloved  Editor — who  had 
contributed  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
biographies  of  actors  and  actresses,  his  name- 
appearing  in  the  list  of  contributors  in  all 
but  four  of  the  sixty-six  volumes — told 
me  what  a  happy  occasion  it  was,  and  of  the 
pleasant  conversation  he  had  with  the  Prince. 
The  cheap  reissue  of  the  '  Dictionary  x  has- 
just  been  completed  in  time  for  the  Jubilee. 

From  1881  to  1890  Smith's  elder  son,  Mr. 
George  Murray  Smith,  was  with  him  ;  but 
after  1894  he  left  the  main  control  of  the 
business  to  his  son  Mr.  Alexander  Murray 
Smith  and  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Reginald 
John  Smith.  When  the  former  retired  from 
active  partnership  early  in  1899,  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith  took  the  control. 

Smith  retained  the  '  Dictionary  *  as  his* 
personal  property,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed it  to  his  wife,  who  had  throughout 
their  married  life  been  intimately  associated 
with  every  interest  of  his  varied  career. 

George  Smith  died  at  Byfleet,  near 
Weybridge,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1901,  and 
on  the  llth  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
there.  Pleasant  indeed  are  the  memories 
concerning  him.  Leslie  Stephen's  testimony 
is  that  "  in  all  his  dealings  he  was  chivalrous 
to  the  backbone,"  and  "  a  friend  to  be  relied 
upon  in  any  trouble." 

There  has  been  but  one  public  recognition 
of  his  noble  and  patriotic  services  to  British 
literature — the  tablet  erected  by  some  friends 
to  him  in  St.  Paul's,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

George  M.  Smith, 

March  19,  1824  ;    April  6,  1901, 

to  whom  English  literature  owes  The 

Dictionary   of   National  Biography,   and 

whose  warmth  of  heart  endeared 

him  to  men  of  letters  of  his  time 

this  tablet  is  erected  by  friends 

who  loved  him. 

A  brief  memoir  has  been  privately  pre- 
sented to  friends,  but  beyond  the  record  in 
his  own  great  '  Dictionary '  no  life  of  him 
has  been  published.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
one  day  the  public  may  have  a  memoir. 
It  would  form  a  fitting  companion  to  that 
delightful  little  volume  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
the  life  of  Daniel  Macmillan. 

When  The  Cornhill  appeared,  '  N.  &  Q.' 
at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  "  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  country,' * 
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and  on  the  llth  of  the  present  month  our 
reviewer  records  with  pleasure  the  high 
standard  it  maintains  and  the  fitness  which 
makes  long  life  desirable.  We  have  just 
passed  our  Golden  Jubilee,  and  I  close 
with  the  wish  that  "dear  old  *N.  &  Q.: " 
may  join  The  Cornhill  fifty  years  hence  in 
mutual  congratulations  that  they  are  still 
vigorous  institutions  of  the  country. 

JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 


GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTON  AND  HIS 
LITERARY  CIRCLE. 
(Concluded  from  p.  462.) 

THOMSON  AND  YOUNG  were  the  two  chief 
poets  in  Bubb  Dodington's  friendship. 
The  poem  of  '  Summer  *  was  to  have  been 
•dedicated  to  Lord  Binning,  but  Dodington 
sent  a  message  through  Young  that  he  would 
like  to  make  the  young  poet's  acquaintance, 
and  Lord  Binning  advised  that  such  an 
•opportunity  for  gratifying  a  man  "  of  con- 
.siderable  wit  and  geniality,  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  literature,"  should  not  be  lost. 
'  Summer  *  was  published  in  1727  with  a  long 
epistolary  dedication  to  Dodington,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  editions  prior  to  the 
.subscription  quarto  of  1730.  In  that  and  in 
some  of  the  later  editions  there  appear  on  the 
preliminary  half-title  the  words  "  Summer. 
Inscrib'd  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Dodington."  In  the  1730  edition,  after 
1.  20,  were  inserted  eleven  lines  of  eulogy 
on  him,  which  appeared  in  substance  in  the 
later  impressions.  They  testified  to  "  his 
pure  light  of  mind  and  tenderness  of  heart," 
to  his  "gay  social  sense  by  decency  chastiz'd," 
to  his  "  unblemished  honour  and  an  active 
zeal  for  Britain's  Glory,  Liberty,  and 
Man.'1  Dodington  subscribed  in  1730  for 
twenty  copies,  at  a  guinea  apiece,  of  this 
•collected  edition  of  '  The  Seasons.4 

Thomson    in    his    poem    on    '  Autumn l 
rpraises  (11.  652-82)  the  green  delightful  walks, 
,the   "  pure  Dorsetian  downs,    in  boundless 
rprospect "  at  Eastbury,  where  he  wandered 
oft  and  meditated  on  "  the  book  of  Nature 
.ever  open."     It  was  the  seat  of  the  Muses, 
Where  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  walk 
.For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

"Thomson  was  staying  there  on  a  visit  in 
.September,  1729,  when  its  owner  had  gone  to 
London  for  a  time  to  wait  upon  the  King, 
-and  on  his  tour  abroad  in  1730  and  1731 
he  wrote  letters  to  Dodington  (Thomson's 
'Poems/  Aldine  ed.,  1862,  ii.  Iv-lix).  He 
was  at  Eastbury  again,  and  "for  some 
time,"  in  1735  (ib.,  p.  Ixv).  Among  the 


pieces  contributed  by  him  to  James  Ralph's 
'  Miscellaneous  Poems,'-  1729,  was  (pp.  345-6) 
'  The  Happy  Man,*  addressed  to  Dodington, 
which  concluded  with  the  lines  : — 
Nor  can'st  thou,  D — d — n,  this  Truth  decline  : 
Thine  is  the  Fortune,  and  the  Mind  is  thine. 

Young  and  Bubb  Dodington  were  friends 
at  Oxford.  Young  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  Eastbury  in  1722.  He  must  have  been 
there  again  about  1727,  when  Voltaire  (who 
had  arrived  in  England  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  to  Dodington)  was 
one  of  the  company.  Joseph  Warton  was 
informed  by  their  host  that  "  the  English 
poet  was  far  superior  to  the  French  in  the 
variety  and  novelty  of  his  bon-mots  and 
repartees."  Young  spoke  his  own  language, 
and  this  probably  gave  him  substantial 
assistance  in  the  conflict  of  wit ;  but  Young- 
is  acknowledged  "  to  have  been  very  brilliant 
in  conversation."  It  was  during  this  sojourn 
that  Voltaire  severely  criticized  Milton's  alle- 
gorical description  of  death  and  sin  "  because 
they  were  non-existents  "  ;  and  Young  is 
said  to  have  retorted  with  a  couplet  variously 
iven,  but  usually  in  the  words  inserted  by 
ir  Herbert  Croft  in  his  life  of  Young  : — 
You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
lines  of  Young  in  the  poetical  dedication  of 
his  '  Seapiece  *  to  Voltaire,  which  run  : — • 
No  stranger,  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes  ; 
On  Dorset's  downs  when  Milton's  page 
With  Shi  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 
Thy  rage  provok'd  who   soothed  with   gentler 

rhymes  ? 

seem  to  cast  some  doubt   on  the  utterance 
of  a  distich  of  such  severity. 

Young,  in  the  second  of  his  satires,  '  The 
Love  of  Fame,*  11.  199  et  seq.,  commends 
Dodington  for  his  "  openness  of  heart  " 
and  for  his 

Manner  nobly  free, 
Which  all  admire,  and  I  commend  in  thee. 

The  third  satire  in  this  set  is  addressed  to 
him,  for 

You  love  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame  ; 
and  it  concludes  with  eight  lines 

From  one  who  holds  your  friendship  dear. 
In  the  fifth  of  these  satires — that  on  woman 
—  Young  refers  to  the  charms  of  a  retreat 
in  the  country,  claiming 

There  too  the  Muses  sport  ;  these  numbers  free, 

Pierian  Eastbury  !    I  owe  to  thee. 

Young  also  visited  Bubb  Dodington  at 
nis  house  at  Hammersmith,  which  was 
de.iignated  by  him  "  La  Trappe,"  and  was 
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afterwards  known  as  Brandenburgh  House 
(Faulkner's  'Hammersmith/  278-82).  One 
night,  after  contemplating  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  from  the  garden,  Dodington,  on 
their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  remarked 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  night.  "  No,  sir,'1 
said  the  poet,  "  it  is  a  fine  night ;  the  Lord 
is  abroad." 

Bubb  Dodington  was  not  himself  con- 
spicuous in  the  poetical  world,  but  he 
dabbled  in  verse  all  his  life  long.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  nine  "  celebrated "  poets  at 
Oxford,  as  they  are  called  in  the  satirical 
distich  concocted  about  1713.  His  anonym- 
ous '  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.1  whom  he  then  followed  in 
politics,  was  produced  in  1726.  It  refers  to 
that  statesman's  "  strength  of  genius  by 
experience  taught/  2  but  urges  him  to  listen 
to  his  "  unexperienc'd  Friend," 
For  friendship  sometimes  want  of  parts  supplies, 
The  Heart  may  furnish  what  the  Head  denies. 

He  confesses  that 

'Tis  easier  far  to  give  than  to  oblige, 
but  exhorts  Walpole  to  adopt  the  highest 
motives,  and  concludes  with 

You  act  from  Nature,  what  I  teach  from  Art. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Young's  works,  ed.  1854, 
vol.  ii.  75-9,  where  it  was  followed  (pp.  79- 
81)  by  "  The  Old  Man's  Relapse,  Verses 
occasioned  by  the  foregoing  Epistle."  It  is 
contained  in  Dodsley's  collection,  vi.  129-35, 
the  last  line  being  weakened  into 

That  acts  from  Nature,  what  I  teach  from  Art ; 
and  in(John)BelFs '  Fugitive  Poetry, 'i.  133-9. 
The  lines  in  Dodsley,  iv.  227-8,  '  On  Sir 
Robert  Walpole' s  Birthday,  August  the 
26th,2  are  also  by  Dodington.  A  second 
anonymous  '  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,2  upon  his 
Majesty's  arrival  from  foreign  lands,  is 
attributed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  to  Dodington,  but  I  know 
not  the  authority  for  such  statement. 

The  '  Epistle  from  John  More,  Apothecary 
of  Abchurch  Lane,  to  L***  c*******  [Lord 
Carteret]  upon  his  Treatise  of  Worms  [the 
Treaty  of  Worms  between  the  King,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  King  of  Sardinia],2 
n.d.  (1743),  is  said  by  Horace  Walpole  on  the 
title-page  of  the  copy  now  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  to  be  by  Dodington.  The 
latter's  eulogistic  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  is  in  Coxe's  life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  i.  554-5.  The  last  line  is 

Who  built  her  empire  on  a  people's  love. 
'  A  Poetical  Epistle  from  the  late  Lord 
Melcombe  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  with  Cor- 


rections by  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts/2 '  was  published  in  1776,  though 
dated  26  Oct.,  1761.  The  prcemium  of  five 
pages  is  in  praise  of  Bute's  "  godlike  uncle  " 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  poem  dwells  on 
the  difference  between  Wisdom  and  Cunning. 
Wisdom  is  of  course  Bute,  who  gave 
Dodington  his  peerage. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Lord  Melcombe, 
as  he  now  was,  sent  a  poem  of  seven  stanzas 
to  Young  (Young's  Works,  ed.  1854,  ii.  82-3  ; 
Spence's  'Anecdotes,'  ed.  Singer,  1820, 
pp.  456-8) : 

Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well 
Not  with  too  intense  a  care  ; 

'Tis  enough  than  when  it  fell 
Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share, 

was  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  its  first 
stanza.  The  poem  was  prefaced  by  18  lines 
composed  in  a  tone  of  great  friendship, 
beginning 

Kind  companion  of  my  youth, 
and  Young  was  besought  to 

Take  the'Muse's  latest  spark 

Ere  we  drop  into  the  dark. 

The  second  eclogue  on  '  Hope  2  in  Lyttel- 
ton's  l  Progress  of  Love 2  is  dedicated 
to  Dodington,  and  a  note  to  the  opening  lines 
says  that  he  "  had  written  some  very  pretty 
love-verses  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished.?2  The  first  piece  in  Henry  Fielding's 
'  Miscellanies,'  1743,  a  poem  with  the  title 
'  Of  True  Greatness,'  is  an  epistle  to  Doding- 
ton, and  he  is  lauded  as  a  "  Maecenas  you 
in  no  Augustan  age.22  Dodington  has  been 
called  the  last  Maecenas  in  this  age  of 
patrons.  The  '  Survey  of  Dorsetshire,'  1732, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Coker,  and  the  '  Piscatory 
Eclogue,2  1729,  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Browne, 
are  dedicated  to  him.  Richard  Bentley, 
the  son  of  the  great  Doctor,  inscribed  an 
epistle  to  him,  which  may  be  read  in  John 
Bell's  'Fugitive  Poetry,2  iii.  68-77,  and  in 
similar  collections.  Bubb  Dodington  was 
so  much  impressed  with  The  Rambler  that 
he  sent  a  letter  through  the  publisher  to  the 
unknown  author,  asking  for  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  Johnson  declined  the  overtures. 

A  very  severe  estimate  of  Bubb  Doding- 
ton's  character  is  in  the  '  Detached  Thoughts'- 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  (Works,  ed.  Lord  Mahon, 
v.  385)  :  "  His  parts  are  superior  to  almost 
anybody's,22  but  his7'  coxcombry  and  his 
vanity  were  beyond  belief.  The  story  of  his 
manoeuvres  and  intrigues  as  set  out  in  his 
diary  has  caused  his  name  to  be  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  political  corruption. 
These  blemishes  are  described  in  Robert 
Browning's  *  Parleyings  with  Certain  People 
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of  Importance  in  their  Day,1  where  Dodington 
figures  as  one  of  that  class.  But  there  is  no 
reason,  I  think,  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  patronage  of  the  poetic  tribe  in  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  and  his  wit  in  conversa- 
tion was  acknowledged  by  all  his  contem- 
poraries. A  lively  description  of  his  ways 
in  social  life,  his  absence  of  taste,  with  his 
occasional  lapses  into  indiscretion  in  con- 
versation, his  appreciation  of  the  classics, 
especially  Tacitus,  and  the  flashes  of  his  ready 
wit  when  he  was  lolling  in  his  chair  "  in 

Zfect  apathy  and  self -command/1  without 
ing  or  snoring,  is  given  by  Richard 
Cumberland  in  his  '  Memoirs.'  Cumberland 
adds  that  Dodington  "  had  his  serious  hours 
and  gravest  topics,  which  he  would  handle 
with  all  due  solemnity  of  thought  and 
language."  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   CHRISTMAS; 
AND  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  10  S.  x.  506.) 
TWENTY-FOURTH  LIST. 

Herrick  (Robert),  1647-8. — The  following 
references  are  to  the  edition  by  George 
Saintsbury,  1893  :— 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Customs,  i.  162. 

Christmas  sports  and  carols,  ii.  64-5,  197. 

Mistletoe,  ii.  207. 

Circumcision  and  New  Year,  ii.  199,  202,  263. 

Epiphany,  Twelve-tide,  ii.  22,  202. 

Doddridge  (P.),  1725. — Often  preached  on 
25  December,  which  he  calls  "  Christmas  Sl 
in  his  letters.  See  his  '  Works/  Leeds, 
1803,  vol.  ii. 

F.  (C.).— The  Merry  Medley;  or,  A  Christmas 
Box  for  Gay  Gallants  and  Good  Companions. 
12mo,  1744. 

Davies  (David). — Christmas  Day  Sermon  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Belper.  8vo,  1809. 

Alliott  (R.). — Reply  to  the  preceding. 

Bancroft  (Aaron).  —  A  Christmas  Sermon. 
U.S.A.,  8vo,  1819. 

Barrett  (W.  A.). — Flowers  and  Festivals.  8vo, 
22  coloured  plates,  1868. 

Harris,  Hatch,  and  Wiseman. — Logs  for  the 
Christmas  Fire.  Sm.  4to,  illustrated,  1876. 

Evans  (A.  J. ).— Christmas  and  Ancestor  Wor- 
ship in  the  Black  Mountain.  1881. 

Lyttleton  (Edith).— A  Christmas  Morality 
Play.  1908. 

Gannett  (W.  C.),  Unitarian.  The  Christmas 
Birth -Poem.  1908. 

Benson  (R.  H.).— A  Mystery  Play  in  Honour 
ofythe  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  1908. 

Begbie  (Agnes). — Christmas  Songs  and  Carols. 
Illustrated  by  Edith  Calvert.  1908. 

The  Romance  of  Christmas.— An  article  in  The 
Times,  25  Dec.,  1908. 

The  Robin. — In  the  same,  26  Dec.,  1908. ' 


The  Nativity  in  Italian  Art. — An  article  in  The 
uardian,  23  Dec.,  1908,  p.  2145. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton). — Shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
Austrian  Side.  1908. — Christmas  customs,  pp. 
13-15,  391. 

Scannell  (F.  and  E.). — Christmas  in  England. 
Also,  Christmas  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
8vo,  n.d. 

Graham  (J.  W.).— '  Christmas  in  the  West 
Indies,'  an  article  in  The  Durham  Univ.  Journ., 
xviii.  150.  1909. 

Maylam  (Percy). — The  Hoodening  Horse,  an 
East  Kent  Christmas  custom.  See  10  S.  xi.  20. 

The  Christmas  and  Epiphany  Star.  See 
Memorials  of  Ripon,'  Surt,  Soc.,  iii.  207,  and 
index,  s.v. 

Christmas  games,  1491. — See  the  Court 
Rolls  of  Dunster  in  Max  well -Lyte's  '  History 
of  Dunster,1  1909  :  "  Nobody  shall  hence- 
forth play  at  dice  or  cards  in  the  borough, 
save  only  during  ten  days  at  Christmas."' 

Boy-Bishop,    on    St.    Nicholas's    Day. — 

olet  encouraged  the  observance  ;     see  his 

Life  *  by  J.  H.  Lupton,  1887  (1909,  pp.  175, 

278).     Much  also  about  Christmas  and  the 

Lord     of     Misrule     in     Machyn's     '  Diary,' 

Camd.   Soc.,  index  under  '  Christmas  l  and 

'  Misrule.1 

Waits.— In  '  A  Proper  Dyaloge,'  1530' 
reprinted  by  Arber  at  the  end  of  '  Rede  me 
and  be  nott  wrothe,*  1871,  p.  164,  Ezekiel 
xxxiii.  6  is  expounded  as  "ye  wayte  or  ye 
watcheman  yat  shulde  haue  blowen  his 
borne.'* 

In  Scotland. — An  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1712  "  enforced  on  the  Scottish  law  courts 
a  Christmas  vacation,'-'-  which  was  offensive 
to  the  nation  (Clarke  &  Foxcroft,  '  Life  of 
Gilbert  Burnet,'  1907,  p.  451).  W.  C.  B. 


monument    of    Friendship.  | 
remains    of  I  Edward    Brad- 


EPITAPHIANA. 

KING'S    LYNN.  —  The    following    curious 
ipitaph  is  given  in  '  A  General  History  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk,'-  1829,  as  in  the  south 
aisle  of   St.    Stephen's  Chapel  in  St.   Mar- 
garet's Church,  King's  Lynn  : — 

Behold    a    rare 

Dedicated  to  the  remains  of  | 
field,  Attorney  at  law  ;  |  Happy  while  he  was 
master  of  himself,  |  Unfortunate  when  he  be- 
came the  servant  of  others.  |  His  fine  Patrimony  | 
and  a  Profession  wherein  he  excelled  gave  him 
Independency  |  and  every  Enjoyment  that  could 
make  Life  agreeable.  |  But  alas  !  |  His  accepting 
the  Office  of  Town  Clerk,  |  subjected  him  to 
Servility  |  and  to  every  Disappointment  |  that 
could  make  Death  Desirable.  |  His  experience  of 
both  Fortunes  was  remarkable  :  |  In  the  Prosper- 
ous he  was  followed  |  as  if  he  never  had  an 
Enemy  :  |  In  the  Adverse  he  was  deserted  |  as 
if  he  never  had  a  Friend.  |  He  died  September 
6th,  1737,  aged  47,  |  leaving  a  widow  and  an  only 
daughter.  |  He  was  defended  while  living,  | 
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He  is  covered  now  dead,  |  By  one  who  com- 
menced |  almost  from  his  cradle,  |  And  continues 
his  friend,  |  Even  beyond  the  grave. 

Can  any  correspondent  throw  light  upon 
the  above  ?  W.  B.  H. 

HALTWHISTLE. — In  Haltwhistle  Church- 
yard, Northumberland,  is  a  tombstone  with 
the  following  curious  inscription  : — 

D.  O.  M. 

post  vitam  breyem, 
difficilem,  inutilem 

Hie 

quiescit  in  Domino 

Robertus  Tweddell 

de  Hazlenton  Monac. 

[Monk  Hesilden] 

in  Com.  Dunelm.  Gen. 

Salutis  1735 

Aetatis  32. 

The  register  of  burial  under  date  gives: — 
Nov.     23.    Mr.    Robert    Tweddell    of    Monk- 


hazleton  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
South  Shields. 


R.  B— B. 


CHIPPING  SODBTJRY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
On  Samuel  Turner,  blacksmith  : — 

His  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclined, 
His  bellows  too  has  lost  its  wind, 
His  coal  is  spent,  his  iron  gone, 
His  nails  are  drove,  his  work  is  done, 
His  body  here  's  clinched  in  the  dust : 
'Tis  hoped  his  soul  is  with  the  just. 

BERKELEY  CHURCHYARD,  GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.— 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool, 
Men  called  him  Dickey  Pearce  ; 
His  folly  served  to  make  fools  laugh 
When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce. 
Dickey,  alas  !  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
What  signifies  to  cry  ? 
Dickeys  enough  are  left  behind 
To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

LAWRENNY  CHURCHYARD,  PEMBROKE- 
SHIRE.— 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Philip  Rees, 
who  died  Dec.  6th,  1847,  aged  46  years. 

Also  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  died 18 — , 

aged years. 

Blessed  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints. 

Elizabeth,  however,  married  again,  so 
the  blanks  remain,  to  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  events. 

Each  of  these  epitaphs  was  copied  by 

J.  BROWN. 

88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON. — On  a  tombstone 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at 
Bradford- on- A  von  is  "  Nee  Met  uas  Dies,  nee 
Times,52  S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  WALES  IN  1774. — Mrs. 
Thrale's  account,  in  the  recent  book, 
'  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,'  of  the  Welsh 
manner  of  celebrating  Christmas  morning 
will  be  read  with  interest  at  this  time  : — 

"We  saw  Whitchurch,  where,  as  at  all  Churches 
in  this  valley,  lights  are  kindled  at  2  in  the 
morning  on  every  Xmas  Day,  and  songs  of  joy 
and  genuine  gratitude  are  accompanied  by  the 
Harp  and  resound  to  the  cottages  below,  whose 
little  inhabitants  rousing  at  the  call  hasten  and 
chuse  a  convenient  place  to  dance  till  prayer 
time,  which  begins  at  sunrise  and  separates  the 
dancers  for  a  while." 

HlPPOCLIDES. 

"  THE  CHRISTMAS  IN.'-' — As  regularly  as 
the  great  holiday  time  came  round,  those 
living  in  the  Mid-Derbyshire  villages  were 
visited  by 

Your  naybors'  childeren, 
Whom  yo'  ha'  seyn  before, 
asking  :  "  Will  you  have  the  Christmas  in  ?  n 
First  came  the  little  girls,  the  eldest  not 
more  than  six  or  seven — the  head  of  a  party 
of  half  a  dozen  or  so,  each  dressed  in  her 
"  Sunday  best, n  one  of  them  carrying  in  her 
arms  a  sort  of  box  :  sometimes  a  wicker  or 
rush -made  tray,  in  or  on  which  lay  a  doll 
dressed  to  represent  the  child-like  idea  of 
Christ  in  the  Manger.  They  went  the 
round  of  the  houses  in  the  villages,  knocked, 
and  as  the  door  was  opened  asked  :  "  Will 
you  have  the  Christmas  in  ?  "  for  this  was 
the  name  for  the  representation  of  the 
Nativity  which  they  carried.  Once  inside, 
the  band  of  little  ones  stood  under  the 
"  Christmas  bush,"'  which  hung  from  the 
houseplace  beam,  and  there  sang  a  carol  or 
Christmas  hymn.  At  the  head,  at  the 
back  of  the  "  Christmas/*  was  a  larger 
figure  intended  for  the  Christ  mother. 

There  was  another  "Christmas   in"  for 
the  lads,  who  went  about  as  "  guisers.'*  Not 
so  gentle  was  their  knock,  and  they  shouted 
loudly  "Wull  yo  hev  th*  Christmas  in  ?  ^ 
For  the  answer  the  party  did  not  wait,  but 
the  leader  bounded  in,  and,  marching  about 
the      house-place,    began     to     recite     the 
following  or  some  other  lines,  with  which  the 
"  mummer  "  St.  George  led  off : — 
I  ope  th'  door,  I  enter  in, 
I  ope  your  favour  for  to  win  : 
Whether  1  rise  or  whether  I  fa', 
I  '11  dow  my  best  to  please  yo  aw, 
Sant  Garge  is  'ear, 

An'  swears  that  hey  '11  cum  in, 
An'  if  he  does,  Ah  know  that  hey 
Wull  pierce  my  skin  ! 

This  leader  was  dressed  in  a  nondescript 
fashion  :  he  had  a  white  and  a  black  leg  ; 
a  jacket  inside  out ;  paper  trimmings  at  his 
shoulders  and  round  his  neck ;  his  face 
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dabbed  with  red  and  black  patches,  and  his 
head  crowned  with  a  fool's-cap  of  colours, 
with  paper  streamers.  His  opening  lines 
said,  he  drew  to  the  background  of  the  party 
of  "  guisers,"  but  came  again  to  wind  up  the 
performance  as  "  Devil  Doubt, n  with  an  old 
besom  over  his  shoulder,  in  order,  if  the 
company  "  gev  nowt,"  to  "  sweep  them 
aw  to  the  grave." 

Other  lads  came  round  with  "  Th' Darby 
Tup  "  or  "  Darby  Ram  "  ;  but  "  tup  " 
was  the  favourite  word.  These  always 
asked,  after  knocking  :  "  Will  you  have 
the  Christmas  in  ?  ll  This  was  the  general 
term,  and  the  home  decorating  was  called 
"  Putting  Christmas  up.n 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[Many  other  notes  on  Christmas  "  mummers,' 
"  guisers,"  &c.,  will  be  found  in  earlier  volumes.] 

CHRISTMAS  QUARREL  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 
— Irving' s  '  Annals  of  our  Times  l  records 
the  following  : — 

"  December  25,  1859.— A  Riot  took  place  at 
Aldershot  camp,  arising  out  of  a  controversy 
between  the  24th  Foot  and  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Militia  as  to  which  had  got  the  best  Christmas 
dinner.  The  discussion  waxed  so  hot  that  the 
24th  crossed  over  to  the  quarters  occupied  by 
their  opponents  and  -fired  upon  them  with  loaded 
rifles.  Four  of  the  unfortunate  militia  men  were 
wounded,  and  one  was  killed." 

R.  B. 

JACK-KNIVES  GIVEN  TO  UGLY  MEN. — The 
practice  of  making  such  gifts  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  America,  and  is  nearly  obsolete. 
It  therefore  seems  to  deserve  a  note.  It  goes 
back  at  Harvard  College  (now  Harvard 
University)  beyond  1794.  In  that  year 
Mr.  William  Biglow  was  the  recipient  of 
the  jack-knife.  In  1795  he  handed  it  on  to 
Mr.  Charles  Prentiss,  with  these  lines  :— 

Item.     C—  P—  has  my  knife 

During  his  natural  college  life  ; 

That  knife,  which  ugliness  inherits, 

And  due  to  his  superior  merits  ; 

And  when  from  Harvard  he  shall  steer 

I  order  him  to  leave  it  here, 

That  't  may  from  class  to  class  descend, 

Till  time  and  ugliness  shall  end. 

See    B.    H.    Hall's     'College    Words    and 
Customs,'  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1856,  pp.  267- 

There  is  an  amusing  tale  in  The  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  xxxii.  126  (August,  1848), 
in  which  a  man,  meeting  another,  says, 

1m  hanged  if  you  're  not  the  ugliest  man 
I  ve  seen  to-day,"  and  gives  him  a  jack- 
fcnife.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C 


djmrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


GOETHE'S  POEM  '  EDELKNABE  UND  WAHR- 
SAGERIN.' — In    the    famous    Goethe    collec* 
tion  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Leipzig  by  the  publisher  Salomon 
Hirzel  is  a  transcript  of  sixteen  lines  of  tho 
above-named  early  poetic  fragment,  begin 
ning: — 
Kennt  ihr  die  Dime  mit   lauernden  Blick  und 

raschen  Geberden  ? 
Die  Schalkin,  sie  heisst  Gelegenheit ;  lernt  sie  nur 

kennen  ! 

But  this  transcript  (printed  in  the  Archiv 
fur  Litteraturgeschichte,  vii.  538,  cf.  '  Goethes 
Gedichte,'  ed.  von  Loeper,  i.  412,  being  the 
note  to  Roman  Elegy  No.  4,  portions  of  which 
it  anticipates)  is  in  many  respects  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  original  manuscript, 
however,  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in 
England,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Max  Morris 
of  Berlin  is  most  anxious  to  use  it  for  his 
elaborate  new  collection  of  Goethe's  early 
works,  letters,  &c.  ('  Der  junge  Goethe,1 
Leipzig,  Insel-Verlag),  of  which  one  volume 
has  already  appeared.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  aid  us  in  tracing 
it.  We  should  be  very  thankful  for  any 
information  on  this  subject,  which  is  of 
real  interest  to  Goethe  scholars. 

LEONARD  L.  MACKALL. 
Jena,  Kaiser  Wilhelmstr.  13. 

COWPER  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — I  am  preparing 
ror  publication  a  bibliographical  study  of 
the  poet  Cowper,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
direct  from  students  and  collectors  com- 
munications regarding  Cowper  material. 
MADISON  C.  BATES. 

457,  West  123rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

'  VORTIGERN  AND  RowENA.' — One  of  the 
by-products  of  William  Henry  Ireland's 
Shakespeare-essay  '  Vortigern  l  was  a  little 
work  which  I  have  now  before  me,  two 
volumes  bound  in  one.  Vol.  i.  is  of  the 
sixth  edition  ;  vol.  ii.  is  of  the  fifth.  A 
dedication  bears  the  date  1795.  The  title- 
page  runs :  *  Passages  selected  by  Dis- 
tinguished Personages  in  the  Great  Literary 
Trial  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena  ;  a  Comi- 
Tragedy  '  ;  but  the  book  is  social,  rather 
than  literary,  in  its  bearing.  It  consists 
of  quasi- quotations,  some  marked  "genuine'-* 
and  others  "  not  genuine, "  but  every  one 
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of  them  referred  to  a  particular  page  of — 
I  know  not  what.  The  passages,  204  in 
number,  are  devoted,  in  each  case,  to  setting 
forth  the  characteristics  of  some  personage 
whose  name  is  not  very  obscurely  indicated 
by  means  of  helpful  letters  and  suggestive 
blanks.  In  my  copy  most  of  the  blanks 
have  been  filled  in  by  some  former  owner,  and 
I  am  helped  by  pencilled  notes  which  give 
additional  information  about  the  people 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice.  No.  XLIII. 
is  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Ed.  B — v — ie 
(glossed  Bouverie)  : — 

"  Thinke  not  you  gaze  upon  a  statue  here, 
Whose  beauties  live  but  on  an  outward  forme  ! 
Inspecte  the  movements  of  Isphina's  minde, 
And  these  will  sanctione  Man's  idolatrie  ! 
— Her  maiden  modestie  she  still  retaines 
Through  all  the  duties  of  a  wedded  life. 
With  meltinge  energies  of  soul  endued, 
.  See  with  what  grace  she  mildlie  yields  her  owne, 
Or  rules  by  reason's  charme  another's  will ! 
Oh  let  this  lovelie  gem  be  fairlie  copied. 

Page  44. — Genuine." 

No.  CL.  is  devoted  to  the  D — ss  of  M — Ib — gh. 
It  runs  : — 

"  Go  prate  of  meeke  humilitie  to  those, 
Whose  neckes  are  form'd  to  bende  beneathe  her 

yoke  ! 

I  have  a  creste  that  gracefully  denotes 
A  high,  and  loftie  minde,  which  scorns  to  view 
Poore  vulgar  mortals  crawling  underneathe, 
Those  insectes  of  a  lower  worlde,  ordain'd 
To  be  by  higher  orders  trodden  down  ! 

Page  100. — Not  Genuine." 

Mr.  Canning,  whom  my  predecessor  writes 
down  as  being  "  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
abilities,52  and  Mr.  Burke  are  not  forgotten, 
nor  is  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  the  history 
of  this  duodecimo,  which  must  in  its  day 
have  caused  some  little  nutter.  On  the 
half-title  of  my  book  is  badly  written  what 
may  be  "E.  H.*  Bond  will  of  I.  Pattle  [or 


Pattee],    Esq.u 


ST.  SWITHIN. 


'  GIN  A  BOGIE  MEET  A  BOGIE.' — Years 
ago  an  exceptionally  good  Christmas  ghost- 
story  was  published  (I  think  in  one  of  the 
magazines)  with  this  title.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  who  wrote  it  and  where 
it  can  be  obtained  ? 

(Rev.)  E.  L.  GARDNER. 

Teignbridge  House,  Shaldon,  Devon. 

THOMAS  DE  CONINGSBY. — Banks  ('Dor- 
mant, &c.,  Baronage  *)  says  that  Thomas  de 
Coningsby  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Poic tiers  and  Najara,  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner  in  Brittany,  and  was  confined  in  the 

*  E.  F.  A.  Bond,  or  E.  A.  Bond  of  British 
Museum  fame  ? 


castle  of  Conquet  till  such  time  as,  for  his 
ransom,  he  was  obliged  to  marry  Theophania, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Almaine.  His 
return  to  England  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
this  "  old  rime  "  :— 

Thomas  Connigesby 

And  his  wife  Tiffany 

Are  comen  out  of  Brittany 

With  his  servant  Maupas 

And  her  maid  Maleface 

With  their  dog  Hardigrace. 

Can  any  one  say  whence  this  rime  is 
derived,  or  give  further  information  about 
the  marriage  to  which  it  refers  ? 

G.  O.  BELLEWES. 

3,  Carlyle  Gardens,  Cheyne  Row,  S.W. 

"  HE     WILL     EITHER     MAKE     A     SPOON     OR 

SPOIL  A  HORN." — In  perusing  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  great  statesman  I  have  come 
across  the  above  expression.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  the  origin  and  exact 
meaning  of  this  ?  A.  T.  B. 

"  THERE  ARE  MORE  ACRES  IN  YORKSHIRE 

THAN  LETTERS  IN  THE  BlBLE  n What  is  the 

reference  for  this  ?     Is  it  accurate  ? 

MATTHIAS  LEVY. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  the 
solitary  poetical  quotation  in  '  Robinson 
Crusoe  ? — 

For  sudden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first, 
is  taken  from  ?  A.  C.  L. 

I  believe  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  London  magazines  a 
short  article  dealing  with  the  work  of  rising 
American  poets,  to  one  of  whom  the  following 
words  are  attributed  : — 

1  am  tired  of  four  walls  and  a  ceiling  ;  I  have 
need  of  the  grass  ;  I  have  business  with  the 
;rees  ;  I  will  arise  and  go. 

[  particularly  desire  the  correct  quotation 
and  reference.  CONSERVATIVE. 

I  've  watched  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  the  eager  malice  of  a  foe, 
But  nothing  meets    mine  eyes  save  deeds   of 
honour. 

I.  X.  B. 

PORTSMOUTH  ROAD  IN  1756. — According 
;o  '  A  New  and  Accurate  Description  of  the 
Present  Great  Roads ....  of  England  and 
iVales/  published  by  R.  &  J.  Dodsley  in 
1756,  a  new  mail-road  had  been  opened 
Between  London  and  Portsmouth  (see  p. 
xliv).  This  route  followed  the  Exeter  Road 
through  Staines,  Bagshot,  and  Hartford 
Bridge  ;  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from 
Hartford  Bridge  it  branched  through  Odi- 
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ham,  and  joined  the  Southampton  Road  at 
Alton ;  at  Chawton,  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  further,  it  turned  off,  via  Farrington 
and  East  Tisted,  to  Petersfield,  thence  follow- 
ing the  old  Portsmouth  Road  to  its  terminus. 
Dodsley's  guide  gives  the  total  distance  as 
66  miles,  but  according  to  '  Paterson's 
Roads J  (ed.  1826)  the  mileage  was  80£, 
whereas  the  distance  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth by  the  old  road  was  only  72£.  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  me 
how  long  the  mails  continued  to  follow  this 
route,  and  what  advantage  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  over  the  old  route. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

DUN  Y. — In  Scott's  '  Lord  of  the  Isles  3 
I  read  :— 

His  monks  have  heard  their  hymning  high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun  Y. 

Can  any  Highland  reader  tell  me  how  this 
is  pronounced  ?  Is  it  a  real  place,  and  is  it 
usually  spelt  in  this  way  ?  The  nearest  thing 
I  know  is  the  Y,  also  written  I  and  lye, 
which  was  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  represent  the  Gaelic  male  name 
Aodh.  From  this  Christian  name  are 
derived  the  surnames  Mackay,  Mackee, 
MacKie,  MacCoy,  MacCuy,  where  each  of  the 
five  vowels  has  been  tried  to  reproduce  the 
Gaelic  diphthong.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  GOLDEN  RULE. — Will 
one  of  your  correspondents  kindly  refer  me 
to  the  words  in  Aristotle  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is,  I  believe,  a  translation  ?  It  seems 
an^  anticipation  of  the  Golden  Rule: — 
m  "  Sacrifice  thyself  at  the  shrine  of  duty,  forgiving 
injuries,  and  acting  only  towards  others  as  thou 
wouldst  have  them  behave  towards  thyself." 

Lucis. 

"BLUE  IDLE"  MEETING-HOUSE.— In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Friend  (a  weekly  publica- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends)  there  was  an 
account  of  an  ancient  meeting-house  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  which  has  the  somewhat 
singular  name  of  "  Blue  Idle.?s  The  meet- 
ing-house is  situated  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
irom  Horsham,  in  a  very  secluded  district. 
It  was  some  250  years  ago  a  farm-house, 
and  was  altered  later  to  serve  its  present 
purpose.  It  was  attended  by  William  Penn 
lor  some  considerable  time  previous  to  his 
going  to  America. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Friend 
lazards  the  conjecture  that  its  name  was 
given  because,  firstly,  it  was  coloured  blue 

iside  and  some  remains  of  this  colouring 
can  still  be  seen  on  removal  of  the  present 
coating,  and,  secondly,  the  meeting-house 


was  closed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  that 
sense  was  certainly  idle.  A  certain  amount 
of  official  sanction  is  given  to  the  name  by  its 
appearing  on  a  neighbouring  signpost. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  name  ?  Perhaps  MR. 
NORMAN  PENNEY,  or  some  one  else  having 
access  to  the  Friends5'  records,  may  be  able  to 
do  so.  THOMAS  C.  MCMICHAEL. 

[Was  the  house  not  originally  an  inn  called  "  The 
Blue  Idol"?] 

GREAT  FOSTERS,  EGHAM. — So  long  ago  as 
1868  (see  4  S.  i.  504)  DR.  FURNIVALL  gave 
an  extract  from  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
concerning  Great  Fosters  written  by  the  late 
Albert  Way  to  Col.  Halkett,  the  then  owner. 
DR.  FURNIVALL  called  attention  to  "the 
curious  problem  which  this  remarkable 
old  mansion,  so  strangely  neglected  by 
prior  inquirers,  presents,'*  and  hoped  that 
some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.*  might  be  able  to 
produce  evidence  regarding  Great  Fosters 
earlier  than  the  epitaph  on  Sir  John  Dod- 
dridge's  tomb  in  1628.  Mr.  Way  in  his  letter 
points  out  that  the  evidence  most  to  be 
desired  is  a  grant  of  Fosters  "either  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  some  courtier,  or  from 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Doddridge.'* 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  house 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  present 
day,  but  I  have  never  found  any  trace  of  a 
royal  grant,  although  the  house  belonged 
to  the  Crown.  I  write  this  in  the  hope  that 
some  more  fortunate  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.* 
has  already  found,  or  may  yet  find,  what 
I  have  searched  for  in  vain. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  house  was  held  by  Foster,  C.  J.  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  can  find  how 
it  left  the  family.  His  granddaughter 
lived  until  1726,  and  was  buried  at  Thorpe, 
close  by. 

From  the  arms  of  the  Percies  being  found 
upon  the  ceilings  it  would  appear  that  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  some 
connexion  with  the  house.  This  question 
also  obstinately  resists  all  attempts  at 
solution.  The  builder  or  restorer  of  the 
house  was  no  doubt  Sir  Antony  Mayne,  for 
his  initials  A.  M.  with  the  date  1609  appear 
on  one  of  the  water-spouts  ;  the  house  is 
also  referred  to  in  Rentals  and  Surveys, 
20  James  I.,  No.  626,  as  "  formerly  Sir 
Antony  Manies,  and  before  Ed.  Owen  gent." 

Having  been  so  fortunate  in  my  efforts, 
I  hope  that  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may 
be  able  to  help  me  to  complete  my  labours. 
FREDERIC  TURNER. 
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JAMES  O'BRIEN,  1798. — I  should  be  glad 
of  trustworthy  information  about  this 
personage,  who  figured  in  the  Rebellion  time 
in  Ireland.  He  was  commonly  known  as 
"  Jimmy  O'Brien  "  or  "  The  Informer." 

W.  C.   GAZE. 

10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


"  VEGETARIAN.'* 
(10  S.  xii.  427.) 

QUESTIONS  as  to  the  history  of  the  word 
"  vegetarian  n  have  often  been  addressed 
to  me  in  the  course  of  the  more  than 
forty  years  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Vegetarian  Society.  I  offer  PROF. 
KRTJEGER  the  testimony  of  the  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge — the 
Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  whose  name  is 
known  and  honoured  wherever  scholars  are 
gathered  together.  Before  doing  so  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  think  we 
have  in  Prof.  Mayor  the  doyen  of  the  con- 
tributors to  '  N.  &  Q.s  He  discussed  the 
starting  of  this  periodical  with  Dr.  S.  R. 
Maitland,  and  wrote  five  articles  in  the  first 
volume.  The  earliest  of  these  communica- 
tions was  printed  in  the  issue  for  2  Feb., 
1850.  [See  ante,  p.  478.] 

Prof.  Mayor  is  the  President  of  the  Vege- 
tarian Society,  and  on  14  Oct.,  1885,  gave  an 
address  in  Manchester  which  was  printed  as 
a  pamphlet,  and  went  through  three  editions. 
In  this  essay — '  What  is  Vegetarianism  ?  * — 
after  quoting  from  various  lexicographers, 
he  says  : — 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  as 
Vegetarians,  looking  at  the  word  etymologically, 
not  historically  or  in  the  light  of  our  official 
definition,  we  are  neither  required  to  eat  all 
vegetable  products,  nor  vegetable  products  only, 
nor  even  vegetable  products  at  all  ?  Far  from 
committing  us  to  abstain  from  milk  and  eggs,  the 
name  derives  its  connexion  with  diet  exclusively 
from  the  definition  given  to  it  by  our  Society. 

"  When  librarian  means  an  '  eater  of  books,' 
antiquarian  '  an  eater  of  antiques,'  even  then 
vegetarian  will  not,  cannot,  mean  '  an  eater  of 
vegetables.'  Your  learned  townsman,  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Roby,*  has  cited  many  nouns  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  ending  in  arius  =  Engl. 
arian.  All  of  these  are  derived  from  nouns  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  none  from  verbs.  Prof. 
Skeat  was  misled  by  a  borrowed  definition. 
Antiquus,  '  ancient '  ;  antiqua,  '  antiques  '  ; 
antiquarius,  *  one  who  studies,  deals  in,  has  to  do 


*  The  allusion  is  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Roby,  M.P.  for 
Eccles  (1890-95),  in  whose  '  Latin  Grammar,' 
vol.  i.  par.  942,  will  be  found  the  examples  men- 
tioned. 


with,  antiques — an  antiquary  or  antiquarian.' 
So  vegetarius,  '  one  who  studies,  has  to  do  with,. 
vegetal*  What  vegetus  means  you  shall  hear  from 
impartial  lips  : — 

Vegetabilis  is  not  used  in  good  Latin  at  all. 
Cicero's  word  for  plants  is  gignentia. 

"  '  Vegetus,  whole,  sound,  strong,  quick,  fresh, 
lively,  lusty,  gallant,  trim,  brave  ;  vegeto,  to 
refresh,  recreate,  or  make  lively,  lusty,  quick  and 
strong,  to  make  sound.'  —  Thomas  Holyoke, 
'  Latin  Dictionary,'  London,  1677." 

"  Ainsworth  adds  to  the  senses  of  '  Vegetus,' 
agile,  alert,  brisk,  crank,  pert,  nourishing,  vigorous, 
fine,  seasonable  ;  and  renders  the  primitive '  vegeo  ' 
to  be  lusty  and  strong,  or  sound  and  whole  /  to  make 
brisk  or  mettlesome  ;  to  refresh. 

"  The  word  vegetarius  belongs  to  an  illustrious 
family.  Vegetable,  which  has  been  called  its 
mother,  is  really  its  niece.  Vegetation,  vigil, 
vigilant,  vigour,  invigorate,  wake,  watch,  wax, 
augment  ;  the  Gr.  vyn)s  (sound)  ;  Hygieia, 
the  goddess  of  health  ;  hygiene,  the  science  of 
health  ;  all  these  are  more  or  less  distant  relatives. 

"  The  Vegetarian,  then,  is  one  who  aims  at 
wholeness,  soundness,  strength,  quickness,  vigour, 
growth,  wakefulness,  health.  These  must  be 
won  by  a  return  to  nature,  and  the  natural  food 
for  man  is  a  diet  of  fruit  and  farinacea,  with  which 
some  combine  such  animal  products  as  may  be 
enjoyed  without  destroying  sentient  life." 

I  need  not  prolong  the  quotation,  but 
those  interested  will  find  in  this  address  a 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  by  both 
English  and  German  writers.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  word  "  vegetarian  " 
came  into  vogue  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society  in  1847,  and  has 
not  been  traced  further  back  than  1845. 

If  any  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  vegetarianism  will  send  me 
a  postcard,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them 
some  information  on  the  matter. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

257,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 


WATSON'S  '  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING  ?  (10  S. 
xii.  428). — The  assertion  of  Mr.  Blades 
that  Watson's  '  History  of  Printing  *  is  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  J.  de  la 
Caille  is  made,  I  presume,  in  '  Annals  of 
Scottish  Printing,'  p.  3,  where  the  editor, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  states  : — 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Blades. . . . 
for  information  that  the  original  French  writer 
was  J.  de  la  Caille,  who  published  at  Paris,  in  1689, 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  '  Histoire  de  1'iniprimerie 
et  de  la  librairie.'  " 


The  pedigree  is  vegeo 
vegetus 


I 
vegetarius 


vegeto 
vegetabilis. 
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I  understand  this  statement  by  Mr.  Edmond 
to  mean  that  he  had  not  any  printed  work 
by  Mr.  Blades  before  him,  but  only  a  MS. 
communication  furnished  at  his  request. 
At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  either  Mr. 
Blades  or  Mr.  Edmond  had  Watson's  book 
and  the  French  original  both  in  hand  at 
once  for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 

"  The  Scottish  translator  follows  him  [J.  de  la 
Caille)  very  closely,  except  that  he  condenses 
considerably  those  chapters  devoted  to  the  account 
of  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  the  different 
towns  of  Europe." — '  Annals  of  Scottish  Printing,' 
p.  3. 

Of  course,  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Blades  may 
also  be  found  in  some  of  his  printed  works 
— possibly  in  *  The  Pentateuch  of  Printing,  * 
published  after  his  death — but  of  this  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  carry  this  inquiry 
a  little  further,  and  ask  if  it  is  certain  that 
Watson  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  the  book  that  bears  his  name  ?  As  is 
known,  it  is  in  two  parts,  a  Preface  and  a 
History  of  Printing — the  Preface  being 
much  the  more  valuable.  The  History  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  translation, 
but  the  Preface  purports  to  be  written  by 
Watson  himself.  Is  this  the  case  ?  W.  J.  C. 
appears  to  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 
Yet  in  Bohn's  edition  of  Lowndes,  sub- 
sequently copied  by  Allibone,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  John  Spotswood  (or 
Spottiswood)  wrote  the  Preface.  I  would 
not  venture  for  a  moment  to  put  the  autho- 
rity of  Bohn  or  Allibone,  in  a  question  affect- 
ing early  Scottish  literature,  on  a  level  with 
that  of  W.  J.  C.,  whose  admirable  '  Edin- 
burgh Periodical  Press,*  recently  published, 
has  earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all 
students  of  bibliography.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond  corroborates  Bohn 
and  Allibone  ;  and  he  is  an  authority  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Watson's  '  History,2 
he  says,  "  contains  a  lengthy  preface  written 
by  Mr.  John  Spotswood,  Advocate  and 
Professor  of  the  Law  "  ('  Annals  of  Scottish 
Printing,2  p.  2). 

Moreover,  I  am  myself  tormented  with  an 
uneasy  recollection  of  having  read  many 
years  ago  an  article  by  Dr.  David  Laing 
or  some  other  high  authority  in  which  it 
was  established,  on  the  strength  of  a  memo- 
randum in  Spotswood's  handwriting,  un- 
expectedly discovered  among  old  family 
papers,  that  he,  and  not  Watson,  wrote  the 
Preface  to  the  '  History  of  Printing.2  Can 
W  J.  C.,  or  any  other  correspondent  of 
N.  &  Q.'-  help  me  to  unravel  this  tangled 
memory  ?  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Stirling. 


COTTON'S  WATERLOO  MUSEUM  (10  S.  xii. 
141,  210). — It  will  complete  my  reply  to 
record  that  this  over-praised  collection  is 
still  unsold.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

Probably  the  last  exhibition  of  Waterloo 
relics  (as  a  collection)  was  that  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  occupied  the  then  vacant 
space  in  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  where  the  Westminster  Cathedral 
now  stands,  and  which  ran  for  some  months 
in  the  early  part  of  1890.  This  was  exten- 
sively patronized,  and  was  called  "  The 
Waterloo  Exhibition.12  I  had  the  honour  of 
contributing  some  family  relics,  which, 
however,  were  not  of  an  ossiferous  cha- 
racter. 

About  this  period  there  was  also  held  a 
Waterloo  Memorial  Service  at  St.  George2s 
Chapel  in  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  now 
pulled  down,  shops  and  offices  occupying 
the  site.  This  service,  organized  by  the 
"  minister  n  of  the  chapel,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  Ker  Gray,  was  of  a  very  ornate  character, 
and  was  supplemented  by  extra  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent.  I  remember  Miss  Clara 
Butt  singing  "  Let  the  bright  seraphim " 
on  one  occasion.  The  reverend  doctor 
used  always  to  beat  the  bass  drum. 

E.  E.  NEWTON. 

7,  Achilles  Road,  West  End,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

BEESWING  CLUB  (10  S.  xii.  449).— If  it 
be  permissible  to  ascertain  his  identity, 
more  about  the  Beeswing  Club  could  no 
doubt  be  furnished  by  the  writer  of  an 
extremely  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literary  history  of  London  in  general,  and 
of  "  The  British  Coffee-House "  in  par- 
ticular, which  appeared  in  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph for  19  Sept.,  1899.  Among  his 
observations  is  the  following  : — 

"  At  a  later  date  John,  Lord  Campbell,  was  a 
member  of  a  Scotch  club — The  Beeswing — meeting 
here  [i.e.,  at  the  British]  to  uphold  the  time- 
tionoured  institutions  of  eating  and  drinking.  The 
latter,  says  Campbell,  was  '  tremendous,'  but 
the  conversation  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  ever 
joined  in." 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  or  BOHEMIA  (10  S. 
xii.  189,  292,  395). — It  was  Christian  IV., 
the  brother,  and  not  the  uncle,  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  queen  consort  of  our  King  James  I., 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  fashion  of  hair 
ocks  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  con- 
sequently he  was  uncle  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia. 

In  1860  John  Murray  published  a  work 
entitled  '  A  Residence  in  Jutland;  the 
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Danish  Isle,  and  Copenhagen,'  by  Horace 
Marryat.  On  pp.  376-7  of  vol.  L,  in  describ- 
ing the  "  Gallery  of  Historic  Portraits  at  the 
Castle  of  Frederiksborg,  Denmark,"  Mr. 
Marryat  says  : — 

"  Here  is  also  an  admirable  portrait  of  Christian 
IV.  by  Jacob  van  Dort,  taken  at  the  age  of  20 
(1597).  The  earlier  portraits  of  this  sovereign 
by  Peter  Isaacs ....  are  far  more  flattering  to  his 
personal  appearance  than  those  of  later  date. 
Fashions  change,  too.  The  King  in  his  younger 
days  wore  his  hair  frizzled  up,  something  in  the 
Valois  style  ;  later  hanging  down  curled,  cut 
short  over  his  forehead,  and  long  at  the  sides. 
You  observe  that  pigtail  hanging  down  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  jauntily  terminated  with 
a  red  bow.  Christian  was  afflicted  by  a  sort  of 
Plica  Polonica,  a  long  mat  of  hair  like  a  horse's 
tail  distended  with  blood  vessels,  which  could 
not  be  cut  off,  and  grew  larger  as  he  grew  older. 
'  Marlock  '  it  was  called  in  Danish.  So  he  made 
the  best  of  it,  tied  it  up  coquettishly  with  red 
ribbon  ;  and  his  courtiers,  although  they  could  not 
improvise  a  plica,  wore  the  same  tress  like  their 
sovereign,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  mar- 
locks  were  the  fashion  of  the  day." 

See  also  '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  *  (1886), 
vol.  vii.  pp.  598-9. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  born  1577, 
and  died  1648.  He  married  in  1597  Anne 
Catherine  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in 
1612.  His  niece  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  called  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  as 
also  the  Winter  Queen,  as  her  husband, 
Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  was  King  of 
Bohemia  for  virtually  only  one  winter. 

H.  H. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  NOTABLE  ACTRESSES 
(10  S.  xii.  449). — Lavinia,  Duchess  of  Bolton, 
was  buried  3  Feb.,  1760,  at  Greenwich,  having 
died  24  Jan.  at  West  Combe  Park,  Kent. 
See  '  Complete  Peerage,'  edited  by 

G.  E.  C. 

From  '  Comedy  Queens  of  the  Georgian 
Era,*  by  James  Fyvie,  p.  40,  one  learns  that 
Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  was 
buried  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Alphege  at 
Greenwich.  C.  W.  TERRY. 

Taunton. 

HIGH  STEWARDS  TEMP.  ELIZABETH  (10  S. 
xii.  428). — The  corporation  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  still  appoints  a  High  Steward. 
The  late  Marquess  of  Ripon  held  that  office, 
and  Lord  Wenlock  has  just  been  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Part  of  the  duty  is  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  corporation,  as 
occasion  may  require,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  think  that  when  Lord  Ripon  was  appointed 
the  Town  Clerk  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
office  and  its  holders.  W.  C.  B. 


SLOAN  SURNAME  (10  S.  xii.  228,  318).— 
It  is  rather  doubtful  if  the  identification  with 
**  Slowjane  "  (Slavonian)  can  be  established. 
The  name  is  to  be  met  with  mostly  in  Scot- 
land, where,  indeed,  I  have  found  it  common. 
It  is  not  even  enumerated  in  Bardsley's 
list.  In  all  probability  it  is,  I  should  say,  a 
modification  of  Goth.  slaJian,  slohun,  A.S. 
slean,  M.E.  sleen,  Du.  slaan,  to  slay, 
kill ;  see  Ferguson's  '  Teutonic  Name- 
System,'  p.  257.  The  English  forms  Slew- 
man,  Sleeman,  and  Slowman  are  compounds 
of  the  last,  of  which  Sloan  may  be  a 
contracted  form.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

DAVID'S  SKETCH  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE 
(10  S.  xii.  409). — In  '  La  Revolution 
Frangaise,'  by  Dayot,  this  sketch  is  repro- 
duced and  described  as  below. — 

"Marie- Antoinette  dans  la  charrette.—  Portrait 
de  Marie-Antoinette,  reine  de  France,  conduite  au 
supplice,  dessin6  £  la  plume  par  David,  spectateur 
du  convoi,  et  place  a  une  fenetre  avec  la  citoyenne 
Jullien,  epouse  du  repr£sentant  Jullien." 

It  is  not  stated  where  the  original  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  not,  I  think,  in  the  Musee 
Carnavalet,  but  inquiry  there  would  pro- 
bably receive  attention. 


F.  B.  M. 


Stephens,  in  his  '  French  Revolution,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  337  (chap,  x.),  mentions  the  sketch 
by  David,  and  evidently  believes  that  it  was 
made  by  him  on  the  spot  as  stated ;  but  he 
gives  no  reference  to  any  record,  though 
he  says  that  the  sketch  "is  reproduced 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of 
Campardon's  'Tribunal  Revolutionnaire.'" 

ISAAC  FENN. 

A  reproduction  of  David's  sketch  serves  as 
frontispiece  to  '  The  Contemporary  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  compiled  from 
"  The  Annual  Register,"  z  by  F.  Bayford 
Harrison,  published  by  Rivington  in  1889, 
but  long  out  of  print.  The  sketch  agrees  in 
detail  with  the  description  given  in  the  text  : 

"Her  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of 
her  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  small  white 
cap ;  she  wore  a  white  undress ;  her  hands  were 
tied  behind  her " 

If  MR.  EDGCTJMBE  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Harrison's  book,  I  will  lend  him  my  copy 
with  pleasure.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  also  refers  to  Dayot.] 

SPANISH  WINE  DAY  :  PIGEONS  ANI> 
DYING  PEOPLE  (10  S.  xii.  287). — I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  still  done,  but  Derbyshire 
children  sixty  years  ago  on  Easter  Monday 
made  a  drink  by  using  liquorice  root,  which 
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they  cut  into  bits,  and  put  into  bottles 
partly  filled  with  water,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture until  the  water  tasted  of  the  liquorice. 
The  day  was  not  called  by  any  other 
name. 

2.  The  belief  then  was,  and  perhaps  still 
is,  that  a  person  died  "  hard  "  if  there  was 
a  pigeon's  feather  in  the  pillow  on  which  the 
head  rested.  As  a  lad  of  five  or  six  —  that  is 
a  long  time  ago  —  I  remember  the  talk  then 
of  the  women  folk  concerning  this  matter  ; 
pillows  were  removed  from  under  the  head  in 
the  hope  that  death  would  "  come  easy." 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CABRIOLET  :  CAB  :  MB.  PICKWICK  (10  S. 
xii.  385).  —  The  extract  given  by  MB.  PIEB- 
POINT  from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
1823  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cabriolet  into  London  is  obviously  derived 
from  The  Times  of  the  period  ;  and  the 
fuller  original  account  seems  of  sufficient 
interest  to  furnish. 

It  was  announced  in  The  Times  of  15  April, 
1823,  that 

"  cabriolets  are  about  to  be  established  in  London 
as  public  conveyances.  We  understand  licenses 
have  been  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
nfty  of  them  to  ply  at  the  hackney-coach  stands  at 
a  tare  one  half  the  price  of  hackney-coaches.  It  is 
said  that  the  speculation  is  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  firm  of  a  banker  in  the  city  and  a  legal  gentle- 
man of  the  Temple." 

Nine  days  later  The  Times  was  able  to  add  :— 
"  The  cabriolets  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  birth- 
day, were  introduced  to  the  public  yesterday. 
I  hey  are  built  to  hold  two  persons  besides  the 
driver  (who  is  partitioned  off  from  his  company) 
and  are  furnished  with  a  book  of  fares  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  imposi- 
tion ;  these  books  will  be  found  in  a  pocket  hung 
inside  of  the  head  of  the  cabriolet.  The  drivers 
are  selected  from  gentlemen's  servants  only,  who 
have  produced  good  characters  from  their  last 
place  for  sobriety  and  civility,  and  are  dressed  in  a 
plain  stable  livery,  and  who  will  be  discharged  for 
any  incivility  or  fraud.  They  have  had  a  private 
trial,  and  were  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
intended. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


•  Cruikshank's  drawing  of  a  cabriolet 

in    Sketches  by  Boz,?  at  chap,  xvii. 

W.  C.  B. 

A  reference  to  old  almanacs  shows  that 
during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  (born  12 
August)  against  23  April  is  to  be  read  "  St 
George.  K[ing's]  B[irth]  D[ay]  kept."  The 

™±T  f°Vhe  pre*,ent  rei«n  thus  finds  * 

edent,  if  a  precedent  not  entirely  apt. 
Rossall  School,  Fleetwood.          T>  NlCKLIN' 


"  SCABPINE,"-  INSTRUMENT  OF  TORTURE 
(10  S.  xii.  407).— Kingsley's  'Westward 
Ho  *  appeared  in  1855.  In  referring  to  the 
scarpine  he  gave  it  a  signification  different 
from  that  found  in  previous  English  usage, 
reverting  to  the  French  or  Italian  sense  of 
the  word.  The  question  arises  why  he 
should  have  made  the  change.  May  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  following  explanation  ? 

In  1831  the  deformity  known  as  club-foot 
was  successfully  operated  on  for  the  first 
time  by  a  German  surgeon,  who  removed 
the  affliction  by  dividing  the  tendons  of  the 
contracted  muscles,  and  forcing  the  foot 
into  its  natural  shape.  After  the  knife  had 
done  its  work,  an  apparatus  was  employed 
to  keep  the  foot  from  returning  to  its  former 
position.  This  apparatus  was  known  as 
"  Scarpa's  shoe,n  so  called  from  Antonio 
Scarpa  (1747-1832),  a  celebrated  Italian 
surgeon.  Whether  termed  a  scarpine  or 
not,  it  would,  at  all  events,  prove  for  some 
time  to  the  patient  an  instrument  of  torture, 
with,  however,  the  ultimate  result  that 
the  deformity  disappeared.  In  the  same 
way  the  inquisitors  in  '  Westward  Ho  ' 
employed  the  scarpine  to  rectify  the  diseases 
of  the  soul.  Perhaps  the  use  of  "  Scarpa's 
shoe "  suggested  to  Kingsley  the  sense 
he  gave  to  the  word  scarpine. 

WALTEB  SCOTT. 

Stirling. 

HOCKTIDE  AT  HsxTON  (10  S.  xi.  488  ; 
xii.  71,  139,  214,  253).— The  '  N.E.D.' 
states  that  the  derivation  of  Hocktide  is 
unknown,  while  PBOF.  SKEAT  lately  held 
out  small  hope  for  the  discovery  of  its  history. 
I  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  the  question 
may  be  decided  practically,  if  not  precisely, 
and  in  a  very  simple  and  matter-of-fact  way. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  names  Hockday, 
Hocktide,  Hock  Monday,  Hock  Tuesday, 
Hocking,  connote  a  certain  festival  during 
Easter,  at  which  there  was  much  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  opposite  sexes,  such 
as  is  still  observable  on  the  Continent 
during  Carnival  week.  Furthermore,  the  hint 
thrown  out  as  far  back  as  1786  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Denne  in  the  quotation  given  by  MB. 
C.  NICHOLLS  (ante,  p.  214),  that  the  word  is 
related  to  Germ.  Hochzeit,  whatever  the 
erudite  may  still  say  to  the  contrary,  is,  I 
believe,  correct,  though  hardly  for  the 
reason  there  given.  Germ.  Hochzeit  means 
firstly  a  festival,  secondly  a  wedding  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  Du.  hoogtijd,  though  the  word 
bruiloft  is  the  ordinary  term  in  the  latter 
signification.  In  Icelandic  ha  tid  also  means 
"  high  day,"  "  festival.'4  What  has  puzzled 
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philologists  so  much  hitherto  is  the  idea 
that  there  was  no  word  in  Anglo-Saxon  to 
correspond  with  these. 

But  is  there  none  ?  In  the  Laws  of  King 
Ethelred  will  be  found  the  following  sentence  : 
' '  To  seghwilces  apostoles  heah-tide  f seste  man 
and  freolsige  }i  (at  every  festival  let  there  be 
fasting  and  feasting).  This  quotation  I 
disinterred  from  Bosworth's  '  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,*  ed.  1870,  s.v.  hedh  tid,  a  high 
day,  solemnity,  festival,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  just  the  word  we  are  in  need  of. 
This  takes  the  word  back  well  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  while  the  numerous  quotations 
in  the  '  N.E.D.1  date  only  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  MB.  MACMICHAEL  (ante, 
p.  214)  has  cited  one  from  the  twelfth. 

How  did  hedh  tid  become  Hocktide  ? 
That  need  not  cause  us  any  difficulty,  I 
imagine,  if  we  remember  that  with  the 
advent  of  Lanfranc  and  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics at  the  Conquest  the  pronunciation 
of  Saxon  words  presented  a  constant  trouble 
to  the  foreigners,  who,  in  speaking  of  a 
popular  festival  such  as  this,  would  almost 
certainly  make  use  of  the  French  adjective 
haut,  instead  of  the  A.-S.  hedh  ;  and  thus 
*'  haut  tide  n  would  degenerate  into  Hock- 
tide,  and  the  barbarism  at  once  take  root. 

Another  supposition,  but  one  less  pro- 
bable, is  that  the  Norman  monks  may  have 
bungled  over  the  spelling  of  the  word,  and 
so  have  written  the  present  name  by  mistake 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  ;  in  which  case 
Hocktide  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  ghost-word.  See  MB.  PLATT'S 
deciphering  of  Lincolnshire  names,  ante, 
p.  235.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

NICKNAMES  OF  PEBSONS  OP  FASHION 
TEMP.  GEOBGE  IV.  (10  S.  xii.  326). — Some- 
thing of  "  The  Golden  Ball  "  and  "  The 
Silver  Ball  "  is  told  in  '  The  Maclise  Portrait 
Gallery/  by  William  Bates.  My  edition 
is  that  of  1898.  On  p.  238  we  read  :— 

"  A  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  Joseph 
Hayne,  Esq.,  of  Burderop  Park,  Wilts.,  known 
to  his  contemporaries  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  Pea- 
Green,'  which  he  gained  in  that  dandiacal  epoch 
from  the  colour  of  his  coat.  Large  as  was  his 
income,  it  was  much  less  than  that  of  another 
favoured  child  of  fortune  named  Hughes,  the  son, 
as  was  said,  of  a  slop -seller  in  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
who,  having  succeeded  to  the  enormous  fortune — 
some  40,OOOZ.  per  annum — of  his  uncle,  Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  added  the  name  of  the  latter 
to  his  own,  and  became  known  as  the  '  Golden 
Ball.'  Thus  it  was  that  Hayne  as  a  lunar  light 
acquired  the  nickname  of  the  '  Silver  Ball,'  and 
by-and-by  that  of  the  '  Foote-Ball,'  when  it 
became  known  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  the  lovely  actress." 


Miss  Foote's  action  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  in  1825,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
in  her  favour  for  3,OOOZ.  In  the  scurrilous 
novel  '  Fitzalleyne  of  Berkeley,'  1825,  Hayne 
appears  as  the  "  Pea-Green  Count.'* 

'  The  Maclise  Gallery l  further  has,  at 
p.  288  :— 

"  The  funeral  of  Count  D'Orsay  at  Paris, 
7  Avigust,  1852 ...  .Among  those  who  attended 
was  an  old  man,  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  Brum- 
mellian  school  of  dandies.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Hughes  Ball,  commonly  called,  from  his 
great  wealth,  the  '  Golden  Ball,'  who,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  make  a  noble  alliance,  had  created  a 
nine  days'  wonder  in  the  '  circles  of  fashion,'  some 
thirty  years  before,  by  marrying  Mercandotti,  the 
Andalusian  Venus,  the  most  charming  of  all  the 
daughters  of  Terpsichore,  reported,  in  the  scandal 
of  the  day,  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  '  Golden 
Ball '  lived  for  a  time  at  his  residence  at  '  Oat- 
lands,'  till,  after  losing  a  mint  of  money  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  squandering  three-fourths  of 
his  enormous  fortune,  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  comparative  obscurity." 
A  foot-note  gives  this  verse  from  '  The 
English  Spy,'  i.  194  :—  ;  , 

Now,  by  my  faith,  it  gives  me  pain 

To  see  thee,  cruel  Lady  J 

Regret  the  Golden  Ball. 

'Tis  useless  now  : — the  fox  and  grapes 

Remember,  and  avoid  the  apes, 
Which  mark  an  old  maid's  fall. 

W.  B.  H. 

A  full  account  of  the  men  about  town  in 
the  time  of  George  IV.  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Melville's  'The,  Beaux  of  the  Regency,' 
2  vols.,  published  about  a  year  ago.  A  list 
of  authorities  is  appended  to  this  work. 

T.  F.  D. 

'  SOBBIQUETS  AND  NICKNAMES  l  (10  S.  vii. 

366,  430;  viii.  37,  114,  290;  x.  174).— 
Before  the  Tenth  Series  closes  I  send  a 
further  list  of  sobriquets  in  use  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth.  As  before,  my 
list  contains  only  nicknames  that  were 
fairly  familiar,  and  does  not  include  pseu- 
donyms : — 

Old  John  of  the  Hill.— John,  3rd  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Lord  Pyebald. — Hugh,  2nd  Viscount  Falmouth. 
Number  Eleven. — Thomas,  3rd  Baron  Foley. 
The  Fighting  Parson. — Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley. 
Dog    Jennings    and    Chillaby    Jennings. — Henry 

Constantino  Jennings,  the  antiquary. 
Viper  Jackson. — Dr.  William  Jackson. 
Omniscient  Jackson. — Richard  Jackson,  politician. 
Handsome  Tracy. — Robert  Tracy,  the  beau. 
Romeo   Coates. — Robert  Coates. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Renton  Nicholson. 
The  Sham  Squire. — Francis  Higgins. 
The     Northern     Hero. — Major     James     George 

Semple. 
Gentleman  Lewis. — William  Thomas  Lewis,  actor. 
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Humanity  Martin. — Richard  Martin,  M.P. 

The  Bruiser. — Charles  Churchill. 

Anticipation  Tickell. — Richard  Tickell. 

Orator  Hunt. — Henry  Hunt. 

The  Radical  Cobbler. — William  Benbow,  pub- 
lisher. 

Black  Davies. Davies,  sportsman. 

Diana  of  Hatfield. — Mary,  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

Lady  Fanny  and  Lady  Frail. — Anne,  Viscountess 
Vane. 

The  Swan  of  Lichfield. — Anna  Seward. 

The  Fair  Quaker. — Hannah  Lightfoot. 

Our  Bridget  and  Little  Water  Wagtail. — Sarah 
Wilson,  actress. 

Vis-a-vis  Townshend. — Agnes  Townshend,  cour- 
tesan. 

Osnaburg  Smith. — Letitia  Smith,  afterwards  Lady 
Lade. 

Goody  Mahon. — Holies,  1st  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

King  of  Hell. — Simon  Luttrell,  1st  Earl  of  Car- 
hamptoii. 

Cupid. — Henry,  3rd  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Bogey. — William,  Baron  Grenville. 

Delia  Crusca. — Robert  Merry,  poet. 

Dog  Dent. — John  Dent,  M.P. 

The  Gentleman  Highwayman. — James  Maclean. 

Gentleman  Harry. — Henry  Simms,  highwayman. 

Louse  Pigott. — Charles  Pigott,  author. 

Prince  Boothby. — Charles  Scrymsher  Boothby. 

Dagger  Marr. Marr,  actor. 

Jacobin  James. — Major  Charles  James,  author. 

Jupiter  Carlyle. — Alexander  Carlyle. 

Friar  Pine. — Robert  Edge  Pine,  artist. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
[We  cannot  insert  more  on  this  subject.] 

RICHARD  COEUR-DE-LION  :  HIS  HEART 
(10  S.  xii.  427).— Matthew  Paris— who 
became  a  monk  at  St.  Albans  in  1217,  and, 
owing  to  his  intimacy  with  the  leading  men 
of  his  day,  including  Henry  III.,  Richard's 
nephew,  would  be  very  likely  to  know  the 
truth — tells  us  nothing  about  the  participa- 
tion of  this  unnamed  London  church  in 
housing  Richard's  remains.  The  three  places 
to  which  he  ascribes  this  privilege  are 
Rouen,  Fontevrault,  and  the  Ecclesia  Pic- 
tauiensium.  There  may,  of  course,  be  evi 
dence  for  the  removal  of  the  relic  to  London 
but  of  that  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
and  in  default  of  evidence  such  a  supposition 
seems  highly  improbable.  The  passage  in 
Matthew  Paris  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Corpus  uero  suum  apud  Fontem  Ebraud 
secus  pedes  patris  sui,  cuius  proditorem  se  con 
ntebatur,  sepeliri  iubens,  Ecclesia?  Rothomagens 
mexpugnabile  cor  suum  legauit.  Sicque  apue 
castrum  praefatum,  uiscera  sua  in  Ecclesij 
recondi  praecipiens,  haec  pro  munere  Pictauien 
sibus  concessit.  Quare,  igitur,  de  corpore  suo 
talem  fieri  distributionem  decreuerit,  quibusdam 
famiharibus  suis  sub  sigillo  secreti  reuelauit 
Ffttrt  autem  corpus  suum  ratione  prsedicta  assign 
£M  :  fl  jKpthoinagensibus  propter  incompara 
ilem  fidehtatem,  quam  in  eis  expertus  fuerat 
cor  suum  pro  xenio  transmisit.  Pictauiensibus 
quoque,  propter  notam  proditionis,  stercora  sua 


eliquit,    quos    non    alia    sui    corporis    portione 
dignos       iudicauit."  —  Watts's      edition,      1644, 
.  137. 

See   also   the    quaint  comments   upon   this 

>assage     in    Fuller's  '  Church    History    of 

Britain.'  C.  E.  LOMAX. 
Louth,  co.  Lincoln. 

The  tradition  as  to  the  heart  of  the  first 
Richard  having  been  interred  in  the  City 
s  of  fair  antiquity,  for  Stow  in  his  '  Survey  T 
1598)  says  of  the  king  and  the  church  of 
Allhallows,  Barking,  that  "  some  have 
written  that  his  heart  was  buried  there  under 
he  high  altar."  The  story  has  been  referred 
;o  by  numerous  writers  since  Stow,  among 
he  most  conclusive  being  Mr.  Philip  Nor- 
man, who  remarks,  in  connexion  with  All- 
lallows  : — 

'  Richard  I.  added  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
which  became  famous  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
placed  there  by  Edward  I.  In  the  instrument 
which  sets  this  forth  prayer  is  especially  enjoined 
on  behalf  of  the  soul  of  Richard  I.,  '  whose  heart 
is  buried  beneath  the  high  altar.'  Hence  has 
arisen  a  belief  that  the  '  Lion  Heart '  is  buried 
beneath  the  communion  table  of  the  existing 
church  ;  but  we  know  that  he  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  the  Canons  of  Rouen,  and  that  it  is  now 
under  the  recumbent  effigy  of  him  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city." 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

"  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND  "  (10  S.  xii. 
147). — Ray  in  his  collection,  1672,  has  this 
proverb ;  but  the  Elizabethan  authors 
Thomas  Lodge  and  Robert  Green  have  some- 
thing similar  in  their  '  Looking- Glass  for 
London  and  England,  a  Tragi-Comedy,* 
1598  :  "  Woman,  amends  may  never  come 
too  late." 

In  Harbottle  and  Hume's  '  Diet,  of 
Quotations/  1907,  p.  280,  is  the  following:  — 

(Que)  nunca  llega  tarde, 
El  que  llega  arrepentido. 

He  conies  never  late 
Who  comes  repentant. 
Juan  de  Horozco,  '  Manases,  Rey  de  India, 
Jorn.  III.  (El  Angel). 

"It  is  always  in  season  for  old  men  to  learn" 
(^Eschylus,  '  Agamemnon '). 

"Nunquam  sero  te  veriisse  putabo,  si  salvus 
veneris"  (Cicero,  'Ad  Familiares,'  xvi.  12,  6):  "I 
shall  never  think  that  you  are  late  in  arriving, 
provided  you  arrive  safely." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

COWPER  :  PRONUNCIATION  or  HIS  NAME 
(10  S.  xii.  265,  335,  372,  432).— G.  W.  E.  R.?s 
authority  is  manifestly  good  ;  but  better  still 
is  the  autograph  letter  of  the  poet,  discussed 
at  5  S.  i.  272,  and  passim  in  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
('  D.N.B.?  s.v.  Cowper,  unhappily  gives  a 
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mentioning  the  Series.)  The  letter  in  ques- 
tion contained  an  explicit  statement  by 
himself  that  his  name  was  pronounced  as 
*'  Cooper.5'*  There  is  also  question  of  a 
verse  in  which  "Cowper  "  rimed  to  "trooper.'* 

U.  J.  D. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xii.  469). — "  But  here  's  the  plague  "  and 
the  following  lines  given  by  E.  are  from 
Robert  Browning's  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'- 
xii.  852,  sqq. 

MR.  BREW'S  Latin  quotation,  "  quae 
conveners ....  pro  suis,Ji  is  from  the  Pro- 
logue to  Terence's  '  Andria  *  (13,  14). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  two  lines  given  by  CORNVALGIAN  are 
incorrect.     They  should  run  thus  : — 
Sure  the  shovel  and  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs. 

They  occur  in  the  third  verse  of  a  song 
•entitled  '  Widow  Machree,*  which  may  be 
found  in  chap.  xxxv.  of  Samuel  Lover's 
•*  Handy  Andy.1  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

[EBLANIAN,  MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HOLFORD,  MR.  H. 
SMYTH,  MR.  L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN,  PROF.  H.  A. 
STRONG,  and  H.  B.  W.  also  thanked  for  replies.  The 
•communications  of  MR.  R.  A.  POTTS  and  T.  M.  W. 
Jiave  been  forwarded  to  the  querists.] 

'  THE  SAILOR'S  CONSOLATION  '  :    '  BARNEY 

BUNTLINE     AND     BlLLY     BOWLING  l      (10     S. 

xii.  10,  195).— In  Catalogue  No.  680  of 
Mr.  James  Tregaskis,  232,  Holborn,  which 
I  received  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  following, 
.s.v.  Cruikshank  : — 

"Barney  Buntline  and  Billy  Bowling;  or,  the 
Advantages  of  being  at  Sea.  Storm  scene  in  the 
•streets,  a  chimney-pot  falling  between  two  alarmed 
pedestrians.  Title-page  to  a  song  with  coloured 
•etching  by  Geo.  Cruikshank,  measuring  6^  by  !\  ins. 
10s.  6d.  (183—)  This  song  was  written  by 
•Colman  the  younger  for  Harley." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW  :  CHANGE  IN  DATE 
tlO  S.  xii.  306,  356,  473).— If  MR.  PIERPOINT 
had  looked  on  from  9  S.  v.  344  to  p.  461,  he 
would  have  seen  that  I  did  in  the  latter 
correct  the  error  in  the  former  respecting 
the  month  of  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude. 

MR.  MYDDELTON  also,  if  he  will  kindly 
•consult  the  same  reply,  will  see  that  I  made 
the  same  remark  about  George  III.'s  birth- 
day that  he  now  does  about  Lord  Mayor's 
Day.  His  criticism  is  quite  correct.  There 
is  no  subject,  as  I  said  before,  that  has  so 
many  pitfalls  as  the  change  of  style  in  the 
•calendar.  W.  T.  LYNN. 


BRITISH  ARMY  IN  1763  (10  S.  xii.  449).— 
See  the  following  works  : — 

'  Friendly  Cautions  and  Advices,'  by  an  Old 
Officer,  London,  1760. 

'  A  System,  for  the  Interior  Management  and 
Economy  of  a  Battalion,'  by  Bennett  Cuth- 
bertson,  5th  Foot,  Dublin,  1768. 

'  The  Military  Medley,'  by  Thomas  Simes, 
2nd  ed.,  London,  1768. 

W.  S. 

There  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  (1765) 
written  by  Israel  Mauduit,  entitled  '  An 
Apology,  &c.,  for  General  Wolfe,'-  It  -is 
anonymous,  but  the  authorship  is  given  in 
the  British  Museum  copy.  It  has  some 
useful  information  as  to  the  treatment  of 
general  officers. 

A  certain  Wilson  wrote  a  contemporary 
account  of  Amherst's  expedition.  This  was 
published  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  1857.  That 
period  is  not  rich  in  military  memoirs  ;  the 
energies  of  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have 
been  directed  chiefly  to  politics. 

W.  A.  H. 

BELL-RINGING  AT  WEDDINGS  (10  S.  xii. 
308). — Would  not  the  belief  in  the  undesira- 
bility  of  ringing  the  church  bells  at  a  wedding 
be  of  a  somewhat  local  character,  and 
entirely  owing  to  the  fear,  through  some 
isolated  instance  of  such  an  accident  having 
occurred,  of  a  rope  breaking,  just  as,  if  one 
walked  under  a  ladder,  one  might  have 
the  ill-luck  to  receive  some  whitewash  ? 
Otherwise  music  has  always  been  usual  at  a 
wedding,  bell-ringing  being  by  no  means 
barred.  In  Brand's  '  Antiquities  *  we  are 
told  that  the  ringing  of  bells  at  marriages 
of  any  consequence  is  everywhere  common. 

On  the  fifth  bell  at  the  church  of  Kendal  in 
Westmorland  is  the  following  inscription, 
alluding  to  this  usage  : — 

In  wedlock  bands, 
All  ye  who  join  with  hands, 

Your  hearts  unite ; 
So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  combine 

To  laud  the  nuptial  rite. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
Wroxton  Grange,  Folkestone. 

"  MARRIAGE  is  JUST  LIKE  A  DEVONSHIRE 
LANE  "  (10  S.  xii.  469). — The  author  of  this 
poem  was  the  Rev.  John  Marriott,  Rector 
of  Church  Lawford,  Warwick,  from  1807 
until  his  death  in  1825.  His  wife's  health 
giving  way,  he  came  to  reside  at  Broad 
Clyst  in  Devonshire,  where  he  acted  as 
curate.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Devon 
lanes  will  recognize  the  apposite  com- 
parison of  them  with  marriage.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  hymns.  If  the  lines 
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referred  to  by  MB.  BAYLEY  are  wanted  by 
him,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  them  in  full, 
and  some  further  information  as  to  the 
writer.  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

See  7  S.  viii.  208,  277,  332  ;  ix.  112. 

G.  L.  APPEBSON. 

The   author   is   John   Marriott,    and    the 
verses  will  be  found  on  p.   305,   vol.  i.   of 
*  Poets  at  Play/  edited  by  Frederick  Lang- 
bridge.     See  '  Diet,  of  National  Biography, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  199.  J.  CABTON. 

PIN  AND  NEEDLE  RIMES  (10  S.  xii.  409). 

The    first    rime    which    Miss    LONGMAN 

asks  about  I  heard  full  sixty  years  ago.     It 


ran  : — 


See  a  pin  an'  pick  it  up, 
All  the  day  you  go  m  luck  ; 


See  a  pin  an'  let  it  lie, 
You  '11  want  a  pin  before  you  die. 
Pins  were  then  much  dearer  than  now — 
only  a  small  portion  of  a  sheet  for  "  a 
penny-piece,"  as  that  coin  used  to  be  gene- 
rally called.  This  rime  varied  in  con- 
struction in  the  second  and  last  lines,  but 
the  meaning  was  the  same — to  recognize 
the  value  of  small  things. 

The  second  rime  as  I  first  knew  it  ran  : — 
Pins  an'  needles,  needles  an'  pins, 
When  a  man 's  married  his  trouble  begins. 

The  third  rime  ran  : — 

It  warn't  last  night,  bu'  th'  night  before, 
Three  big  beggars  knoud  at  the  door ; 
I  made  haste  to  let  them  in, 
An'  was  knockt  down  wi'  a  rowlin'  pin. 

Another  was 

Gimme  a  pin  t'  stick  i'  ma  shin, 
Ter  carry  my  legs  to  London ; 

and  as  we  said  this  we  jumped  on  the  back 
of  the  nearest  lad  or  lass,  and  pretended 
with  our  heels  "  to  spur  the  horse." 

My  mother  said  these  rimes  to  amuse  us, 
and  as  it  seemed  she  knew  them  from  her 
mother,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  anything 
about  the  "  earliest  instance  "  of  any. 

The  looking  for  pins  and  picking  them 
up  was  general  with  children  as  well  as  with 
grown-up  people.  Women  placed  these 
"  found "  pins  securely  in  their  gowns  ; 
and  there  was  hardly  a  man  who  had  not 
pins  stuck  in  the  edge  of  his  waistcoat 
collar.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

MOON  SUPEBSTITIONS  (10  S.  xii.  406). — 
That  of  seeing  the  moon  first  through  glass 
is  very  common.  I  had  once  a  curious 
illustration  of  its  effects.  A  patient,  who 
was  in  bed  with  some  temporary  illness, 


was  so  anxious  not  to  see  the  moon  through 
glass  that  she  got  out  of  bed,  rather  thinly 
clad,  and  went  downstairs  through  cold 
passages  to  find  an  open  window  through 
which  she  could  see  it.  The  result,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  an  attack  of  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  I  forget  which. 

I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  observance  of  a  super- 
stition to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  avert.        J.  FOSTEB  PALMEB. 
Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

FEET  OF  FINES  :  IDENTIFICATIONS  (10  S. 
xii.  450). — "  Burnedhis "  is  Brundish  in 
Hoxne  Hundred,  Suffolk. 

"  Bonegeton "  MB.  HOWE  will  have  a 
difficulty  in  identifying  with  any  place  in 
Suffolk.  W.  A.  COPINGEB. 

Manchester. 

With  regard  to  the  Buckinghamshire 
portion  of  this  query,  "  Eselebergh n  is 
Ellesborough  (near  Aylesbury).  "  Tothe- 
wyk  "  is  now  Tetchwick  (between  Waddes- 
don  and  Bicester). 

A  pedigree  of  the  De  Alta  Ripa  family 
(Hawtrey  of  Checquers)  will  be  found  in 
Lipscomb's  '  History  of  Bucks,?  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

R.  B. 

Upton. 

"  CAMELABIO,"  SPANISH  TEBM  (10  S.  xii. 
48). — See  '  El  Delincuente  Espafiol.  El 
Lenguaje,*  por  Rafael  Salillas,  Madrid,  1896y 
p.  221  :  "  Camelar,  en  el  sentido  de  seducir 
y  de  enganar  :  muy  usada,  como  su  derivado 
camelo,  engano.n  Camelario*  then,  would 
be  enganador.  A.  D.  JONES. 

Oxford. 

The  work  MB.  PLATT  refers  to  is  an 
almanac  interspersed  with  humorous  verse 
of  no  great  merit.  The  verb  camelar  is 
often  used  in  what  is  called  genero  chico  or 
zarzuelas.  The  noun  camelario  may  possibly 
be  a  corruption  of  calendario,  but  this  is  a 
mere  surmise. 

Zaragatorio,  I  am  told,  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  droll,  festive."  W.  L.  POOLE. 

Montevideo. 

A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  DOUGLAS  CAUSE 
(10  S.  viii.  3).— As  Mr.  R.  Storry  Deans  has 
written  a  monograph  in  his  '  Notable  Trials,1 
and  Mr.  A.  Francis  Steuart  has  edited  a 
whole  volume  upon  this  famous  cause  in 
the  "  Notable  Scottish  Trials "  series,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  subject  has  con- 
tinued to  attract  attention  since  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  wrote  his  book  on  '  Lady  Jean,' 
and  my  '  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Duchess  ' 
was  published.  Possibly  some  other  writer 
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at  some  time  or  other  may  be  led  to  sum 
up  the  whole  evidence,  and  so  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  a  letter  of 
mine  upon  this  subject  appeared  in  The 
Athenaeum  on  11  Jan.,  1908,  and  another 
in  The  Nation  at  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March  of  the  same  year. 

HOKACE  BLEACKLEY. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Last.  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole  during 
the  Reign  of  George  III.  from  1771  to  1783. 
2  vols.  (John  Lane.) 

THIS  new  edition  of  the  '  Journals  of  Horace 
Walpole  '  is  contained  in  two  volumes,  well 
printed,  neatly  bound,  and  bearing  a  book- 
stamp  of  the  arms  of  Walpole.  The  preface  and 
notes  to  the  former  edition  by  Dr.  Doran  (a  name 
well  known  to  '  N.  &  Q.')  are  added  ;  and  a  new 
and  interesting  Introduction  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
A.  Francis  Steuart,  completes  the  work,  which  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  well-reproduced  por- 
traits of  celebrities  mentioned  in  the  Journals. 
We  particularly  commend  to  notice  the  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (Walpole's 
niece)  and  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Mrs. 
Horton).  There  is  a  copious  and  convenient 
Index  to  each  volume. 

The  last  Journals,  now  before  us,  contain  many 
invaluable  comments  on  Parliamentary  debates, 
foreign  news,  and  Court  gossip,  but  two  principal 
features  are  to  be  noted  as  permeating  both 
volumes  :  firstly,  the  narrative  of  the  marriage 
of  Walpole's  niece  Maria  Walpole,  Countess 
Dowager  Waldegrave,  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  of  their  subsequent  married 
life  ;  and  secondly,  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
War  of  Independence  in  America. 

The  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  well 
known.  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  author  of  these  Journals,  ran  away  with  a 
pretty  seamstress,  Mary  Clement  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  high  position  of  his  father  he  never  dared  to 
marry  her.  From  this  illegitimate  union  came 
three  daughters,  and  their  fortunes  are  recorded 
in  these  Journals  by  their  kindly  and  observant 
bachelor  uncle. 

The  second  girl,  Maria  Walpole,  married 
James,  second  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  after  his 
decease  married  George  III. 's  brother  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  marriage  was  for  some  time 
kept  quiet,  but  was  ultimately  revealed  to  the 
King,  and  acknowledged  by  him,  though  with 
great  bitterness,  following  as  it  did  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Mrs.  Horton.  Maria 
lived  and  died  as  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  but  her 
life  was  somewhat  embittered  towards  its  close 
by  the  infatuation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for 
one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting,  the  Hon.  Almeria 
Carpenter  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
litigation  lately  subsisting  in  the  Bosville- 
Macdonald  suit  suggests  that  the  wife  .of  the 
third  Lord  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  viz., 
Maria  Louisa  la  Coast,  was  the  child  of 
Almeria  Carpenter  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Horace  Walpole  does  not  mention  this  lady's 


birth  or  her  mother's  name  in  his  Journals,  but 
the  information  as  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
association  with  Almeria  Carpenter  is  supplied 
by  the  editor. 

As  regards  the  American  War,  its  origin  and 
causes  are  fully  discussed  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
volume,  and  an  almost  weekly  diary  of  the  events 
of  the  war  appears  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

The  Journals  in  question  form  a  continuation  of 
the  same  author's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
King  George  III.,'  and  in  Walpole's  own  words 
they  "  are  rather  calculated  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment than  for  posterity.  I  like  to  keep  up  the 
thread  of  my  observations.  If  they  prove  useful 
to  anybody  else  I  shall  be  glad,  but  I  am  not  to 
answer  for  their  imperfections." 

Horace  Walpole  was  no  mere  scribbler,  but  a 
gentleman  holding  a  position  which  gave  him 
every  chance  of  exercising  his  talents  of  intellec- 
tual observation  and  literary  application.  It  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  mention 
the  many  items  of  interest  in  the  Journals  r 
but  among  the  many  hundreds  of  them  we  would 
call  attention  to  his  description  of  the  heated 
debates  on  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  ;  the  failure 
of  the  Scottish  banks  ;  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  control  the  finances  of  the  realm  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  Lord  Chatham  when  in 
bed  with  the  gout  ;  the  insignificance  of  German 

Erinces  and  princesses  as  compared  with  our  own 
igh  nobility;  the  Gordon  Riots;  and  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  divorces,  and  separations  which 
occurred  in  the  Court  circles  of  the  times.  These 
are  only  a  sample  of  the  many  interesting  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  Journals  ;  and  in  the  notes  will 
be  found  biographical  references  to  celebrities, 
and  many  quotations  and  epigrams  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  refer. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  fine,  although  a  man  of 
strong  political  bias  and  a  great  lover  of  gossip,, 
had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  a  fund  of  sound" 
sense  which  adds  much  to  his  political  writing. 

On  p.  6  of  the  editor's  Introduction  we  notice 
two  misprints  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  where 
the  "  second  Earl  of  Oxford  "  should  in  both 
instances  be  the  second  Earl  of  Orford.  We 
heartily  commend  the  volumes  to  our  readers. 

A  History  of  the  Oxford  Museum.  By  H.  M.  and 
K.  Dorothea  Vernon.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press. ) 

ENGLISH  science  had  its  birth  in  Oxford.  The 
members  of  the  seventeenth-century  "  Philo- 
sophical Society,"  as  it  was  called — Wallis,. 
Bathurst,  Petty,  Willis,  Seth  Ward  (expelled 
from  Cambridge  by  the  Puritans),  Sydenham, 
Christopher  Wren,  and  Robert  Boyle — fled  from 
the  fumum  et  opes,  strepitumque  of  the  metro- 
polis to  gather  in  the  peaceful  hall  and  garden  of 
Wadham  College,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
enlightened  Warden,  Dr.  Wilkins  ;  the  oldest 
Museum,  the  oldest  Physick  Garden,  in  England, 
still  preserve  the  names  of  Elias  Ashmole,  of  Lord 
Danby  and  the  two  Tradescants.  But  Restora- 
tion decadence  crushed  the  newborn  impulse  : 
philosophy  was  scoffed  at,  discredited,  opposed  r 
until  in  the  opening  nineteenth  century  it  was 
represented  only  by  two  or  three  professors,, 
who  drew  meagre  salaries,  and  gave  no  lectures. 
The  pioneers  of  its  revival  were  Daubeny  and 
Buckland  ;  but  Daubeny,  though  widely  learned 
and  an  able  writer,  was  helpless  as  a  teacher, 
and  Buckland,  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  a  great 
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geological  discoverer,  early  despaired  of  forcin 
science  on  the  University,  and  would  take  no  step 
to  promote  it  until  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Oxford  in  1847,  proclaimed  in  tone 
which  left  a  sting  behind  the  scandal  of  it 
miserable  equipment  and  its  inefficient  teaching 
From  this  time  the  advocates  of  reform  threw 
new  spirit  into  their  efforts  :  their  numbers 
largely  increased,  were  led  by  a  champion  o 
rare  force,  persistence,  tact,  and  prescience.  I 
Henry  Acland,  lately  settled  in  Oxford  as 
medical  practitioner  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Anatomy 
they  possessed,  say  the  authors  of  this  littl 
volume  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  "  a  pro 
tagonist  who  had  the  patience  and  perseverance 
the  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  energy,  needed  f  o 
both  waiting  and  working ....  The  foundation 
of  the  Museum,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  establish 
ment  of  an  Honour  School  in  Science,  were  in  th 
first  place  due  to  his  efforts." 

A  few  men  still  survive  who  were  contem 
porary  with,  and  took  part  in,  the  ten  years 
struggle  which  preceded  the  renaissance.  On 
one  side  was  an  acknowledged  need  :  professor 
demanding  space  for  apparatus,  specimens,  lee 
tures  ;  stores  of  material  overflowing  their  narrow 
bounds,  and  locked  away  in  drawers  or  boxes 
the  old  Ashmolean  a  mockery ;  Buckland'i 
treasures  houseless,  as  was  the  unrivalled  entomo 
logical  Hope  Collection.  On  the  other  side  al 
proposals  for  a  new  museum  were  vehemently 
opposed — by  conservatism  hating  all  things 
new  ;  by  economists  predicting  limitless  outlay 
by  Tutors  jealous  of  Professors  ;  by  classicists 
denouncing  science  as  intrusive  ;  by  the  orthodox 
condemning  it  as  subtly  ministrant  to  false 
doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.  Acland  "  worked 
and  waited,"  gathered  round  him  students, 
published  letters  and  pamphlets  modestly  repre- 
senting Science  as  the  handmaid,  not  the  rival, 
of  Theology  ;  by  this  means  converted  Pusey, 
whose  nigrce  pecudes  throughout  the  country, 
obediently  following  their  leader,  turned  the 
scale  of  Convocation  votes.  In  1856  30,OOOZ. 
were  granted  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
Museum  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Derby ;  and  by  1860  the 
partially  completed  building  was  handselled  by 
the  famous  British  Association  meeting,  at  which 
Wilberforce  and  Huxley  disputed  over  '  The 
Origin  of  Species.' 

The  beautiful  details  of  the  new  edifice,"  super- 
intended and  developed  by  Woodward's  genius, 
brought  Art  as  well  as  Science  into  Oxford. 
Woolner  and  Pollen,  Morris  and  Burne-Jones 
<the  two  latter  still  undergraduates),  served 
xinder  and  helped  him  ;  Buskin  came  to  bless, 
suggest,  contribute.  Busts  of  the  great  men  of 
science,  from  Bacon  onwards,  were  presented  by 
munificent  donors  ;  the  columns  of  the  arcades 
represented  a  geological  series  ;  their  capitals 
were  carved  in  botanical  sequence  by  the  Irish 
brothers  O'Shea  ;  the  iron  supports  of  the  central 
glass  roof  were  wrought  into  fruit  and  foliage  by 
Skidmore. 

All  these  interesting  details,  already  lapsing 
into  oblivion,  are  rescued  and  preserved  in  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Vernon's  careful  compilation,  which 
enumerates  also  the  famous  teachers  whom  the 
New  Learning  brought  successively  to  enrich  the 
professorial  staff  :  Phillips,  Brodie,  Bolleston, 
Clifton,  Moseley,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Turner, 
Prestwich,  Tylor.  One  deserving  name  we  are 


sorry  that  they  should  have  omitted — that  of 
Charles  Robertson,  Aldrichian  Demonstrator,  and 
Tutor  for  the  Anatomical  School.  Many  men 
notable  to-day  look  back  with  gratitude  to  his 
conscientious  teaching  ;  many,  too,  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  biological  preparations  on  the 
Museum  shelves  are  the  work  of  his  dexterous 
fingers. 

Living  into  the  opening  of  a  new  century, 
Acland  saw,  in  space,  cost,  extension,  usefulness, 
his  conception  trebled  ;  saw  ideas  embodied 
which  he  could  not  have  imagined,  yet  which  were 
evolved  from  his  immature  origination,  and  due 
to  his  self-sacrificing  toil.  So  it  has  always  been. 
Other  men  labour,  that  we  may  enter  into  their 
labours  ;  we  in  our  turn  sow  and  rear,  in  the  belief 
that,  to  an  extent  beyond  our  knowledge,  yet  not 
beyond  our  hopes,  we  are  forwarding  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

The  English  Parnassus :  an  Anthology  of 
Longer  Poems,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
two  Scotch  professors,  Mr.  W.  M.  Dixon  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  is  another  of  the  excellent 
collections  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  volume 
begins  with  the  Prologue  to  '  The  Canterbury 
Tales,'  and  ends  with  FitzGerald's  '  Omar 
Khayyam.'  The  Preface  indicates  that  in  the 
case  of  this  poem,  and  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  Arnold,  "  considerations  of  copyright  have 
excluded  the  use  of  some  later  emendations." 
The  last  phrase  is  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
changes  Tennyson  made  in  '  In  Memoriam.' 
Mr.  Dixon,  who  has  produced  a  '  Primer  of  Tenny- 
son,' knows  perfectly  well  that  the  whole  of 
Canto  XXXIX.  as  printed  in  the  final  form  of 
'  In  Memoriam  '  is  missing  in  the  text  used  here. 
This  fact  should  have  been  frankly  stated.  We 
doubt  if  it  is  fair  at  all  to  reproduce  earlier  versions 
of  pieces  worked  over  with  the  utmost  care  by 
an  artist  like  Tennyson.  At  any  rate,  both  in 
his  case  and  that  of  FitzGerald  the  edition  used, 
with  the  year  of  its  production,  should  have  been 
"ndicated. 

The  notes  are  helpful  and  stimulating  ;  and 
;here  is  a  Glossary,  chiefly  of  Chaucerian  words, 
which  might  easily  have  been  enlarged.  If 

i:i™,..n~,-,q~  "  nee(js  to  be  explained,  we  might 


liberticide 
expect  a  note  to  "  hoodman -blind 
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249,  330,  393 
Ayscough  (S.)  and  '  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Nicho- 

lai  IV.,'  107 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  '  British  Controversialist,'  173 

Crozier  (Robert),  Manchester  artist,  355 

'  Daniel  Fosque,'  169 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Strahan  s  '  Virgil,'  85 

Moore's  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  368 

Newspapers  in  1680,  243,  358 

Paltock  (R.),  author  of  '  Peter  Wilkins,'  286 

Shylock  tract,  76 

Southey  (Robert),  46 

Vegetarian,  its  derivation,  511 

B 

B.  (A.  A.)  on"  No  flowers,"  258 
B.  (A.  S.)  on  Sir  Philip  Blundell,  490 
B.  (A.  1.)  on  "He  will  either  make  a  spoon," 
&c.,  509 

'  John  Brown,'  338 
B.  (B.)  on  Alvary  :  Auveray,  397 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  255 

Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  on  tasting,  91 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :    woodbine,  334 

Epworth  Parsonage  ghost,  197,  433 

Flying  machines  in  1751,  374 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  390 

H  aspirate  in  English  writers,  492 

Hollow  loaf  foretelling  death,  155 

Macaulay  on  literature,  171 

"  No  flowers,"  178 

One  :    Oats  :   their  pronunciation,  416 

Rowan  Tree  Witch  Day,  296 

"  Stripping  cows,"  476 

Yew  tree,  336 

Yorkshire  similes,  218 
B.  (E.  S.)  on  bosting,  193 

Spite-fence,  186 

B.  (F.)  on  Court  of  Requests,  208 
B.  (F.  F.)  on  Fleetwood  genealogical  puzzle,  362 
B.  (G.)  on  Prebendary  Henry  Barnewell,  495 

Bhang  :   cuca,  490 
B.  (G.  D.)  on  Sir  J.  Harington  :  Sir  H.  Harrington, 

B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Moses  Amyraut,  209 
Barbour  (Richard),  188 


B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Brotherton  (Sir  Thomas  William), 
490 

Devisme  (Louis),  428 

Dunster  (Samuel),  428 

Dyer  (John),  428 

Frodsham  (Bridge),  449 

Fulford  (John),  209 

Lane  (Sir  Richard),  449 

Maberley  (F.  H. ),  490 

Neile  (Abp.  Richard),  449 

Vincent  (Henry),  188 

Welsh  Judges,  198 
B.  (H.  I.)  on  English  poem  in  WTelsh  metre,  154 

Lincolnshire  names,  168,  296 

Protocols,  445 
B.  (I.  X.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  509 

Macaulay  on  literature,  130 
B.  (J.)  on  "  Mar  "  in  Mardyke,  310 
B.  (J.  P.)  on  Lambpark  :   "  One  lampte,"  388 
B.  (M.)  on  John  Angel  or  Anger,  6 
B.  (R.)  on  bakers'  servants  c.  1440,  498 

Christmas  quarrel  fifty  years  ago,  508 

"  Correct  to  a  T  "  :     "  Right  as  a  trivet," 
435 

Deaneries  unattached  to  cathedrals,  469 

Feet  of  fines  :   identifications,  518 

Historical  MSS.  discovered,  497 

Pneumatic  tyres,  44.5 

Yew  in  poetry,  477 

B.    (R.   S.)   on   J.   Burton,   J.   Birkett,   and    St. 
Leonards,  285 

Kelsall  (John),  Mayor  of  Chester,  297 

"  Knave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  338 

"  Mar  "  in  Mardyke,  475 

Mauraden,  its  meaning,  149 

Richard  II.  at  Chester,  166 

Seacome  or  Seacombe  family,  287 

Sotby  and  Bleasby  Manors,  Lines,  29 
B.  (R.  W.)  on  Fleetwood  of  Calwich,  373 
B — r  (R.)  on  Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :    woodbine, 
334 

Drawbridges  still  in  use,  198 

Haltwhistle,  507 

La  Roche  (Miss),  Lady  Echlin,  38 

Name-corruption  :    Mountain  Bower,  38 

St.  David  :    "  Taffy-on-a-stick,"  118 

Triple  chancel  arches,  255 

Twelve  suvname,  149 
B.  (S.)  on  Neil  And  Natt  Gow,  172 
B.  (W.)  on  sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands, 

314,  493 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Abbots  of  Evesham,  78 

'  Abridgement  of  Calvin's  Institution,'  12 

Bier-Right :   ordeal  by  touch,  137 

"  Branne  and  water,"  78 

Cab  :    cabriolet  in  Dickens,  514 

Christmas  Bibliography,  506 

Crusoe  (Robinson),  literary  descendants,  79 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :    woodbine,  411 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  17  November,  404 

Gow  (Neil  and  Natt),  172 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  391 

Hen,  white,  16 

High  Stewards  temp.  Elizabeth,  513 

Imprisonment :    jury,  68 

Louis  XIV.  tablecloth,  498 

Paine  (Thomas),  his  remains,  118 

Pestal  (Col.),  95 

Pig  grass  :   fioning  grass,  92 

Postscript  of  a  woman's  letter,  18 

Shakespeare  illustrations,  84 

Womack  (Dr.  Laurence),  492 
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Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  on  tasting,  7,  91  ;  and 
'  Horse  Subsecivae,'  1620,  101,  162;  and  Italy, 
129 

Baddeley  (St.  Clair)  on  Farnese  arms,  155 
Hollow  loaf  foretelling  death,  155 
Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  314 
St.  Bartholomew  and  Otford,  310 
Bagnall  (J.)  on  "  Mineria  marra,"  motto,  28 
Bagnigge  House,  its  history,  192,  278 
Baker  (A.  J.)  on  '  Araminta,'  288 
Baker  (T.),  Socius  ejectus,  1716-17,  143 
Bakers'  servants,  c.  1440,  427,  498 
Balloons,  verses  on,  106,  158,  195,  271  ;   dirigible, 

anticipated,  125.     See  Flying  Machines. 
Bangor,  Archdeacons  of,  367 
Bank  of  England,  suspension  of  specie  payment, 

205,  278 

Bannerman  (Lady)  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  331 
Banns,  or  spurrings,  and  lameness,  288,  498 
Barbpur  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  188 
Barking  Abbey,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  31, 

77,  175 

Barlow  (C.  J.  P.)  on  The  Acorn  and  the  Gabriel,  28 
Barnard  (Edward),  Head  Master  of  Eton,  26 
Barnardiston  and  Little  families,  469 
Barnet,  Edward  IV.'s  standard-bearer  at,  147 
Barnewell  (Henry),  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  495 
Barrett  (E.  S.),  «  The  Heroine,'  59 
Barrow  (J.  G.)  on  Nelson's  death,  169 
Bartelot  (R.  G.)  on  arms  on  a  brass,  209 
Barton     Grammar     School,     Westmorland,     its 

history,  110 
Bartrun    (H.    H.)    on     Little    and    Barnardiston 

families,  469 

Bates  (E.  H.)  on  engraving  by  J.  G.  WTill,  49 
Bates  (E.  S.)  on  Lansdowne  MS.  720,  188 
Bates  (Madison  C.)  on  Cowper  bibliography,  508 
Battle-field  memorials,  181 

Baughan  :  Boffin,  derivation  of  the  name,  112,  292 
Bay  ley  (A.  R.)  on  John  Abbot,  172 

Astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  71 

Bossom  (John),  196 

Chaucer  :    Strothir  in  '  Reeve's  Tale,'  155 

Drawbridges  still  in  use,  198 

Elephant  first  exhibited,  317,  418 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  295 

Fiennes  of  Broughton,  174 

Hews  or  Huse  family,  177 

Holderness  families,  212 

James  IT.'s  last  words,  258 

Lorraine  or  Touraine,  358 

Macaulay  on  Dryden,  375 

Marriage  like  a  Devonshire  lane,  469 

Monro  :   Livingstone  :   Primrose,  249 

Navy  during  Civil  War,  496 

Nimbus,  111 

Nuns  as  chaplains,  95 

Oxford  Parliamentary  leaders  in  Civil  War, 

21,82 

Paramor  family  of  Kent,  398 
Peacock  (T.  L.)  :   George  Meredith,  132 
Slade  (John),  14 
Slade  (Sir  Cuthbert),  58 
Tucker  (Dean)  of  Gloucester,  337 
Twynham,  last  Prior  of,  221,  315,  453 
Bayne  (T.)  on  "  All  right,"  497 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  296,  335 

Balloons  and  flying  machines,  271 

Betheral,  its  meaning,  316 

Bring,  archaic  use,  75 

"  Chops  of  the  Channel,"  117 

Cowper  :   pronunciation  of  his  name,  265 

Findlater  (Count)  at  Karlsbad,  313 


Bayne  (T.)  on  Googlie,  cricket  slang,  274 

Gow  (Neil  and  Natt),  171 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  390 

Lamb  (Charles)  and  his  "  Pepe,"  250 

Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  254,  493 

4  Star,'  1789  :    Mayne's  '  Logan  Braes,'  33 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

372 
Beaconsfield  (Lord),  Letters  of  Runnymede,  80; 

engraved    portrait,  449  ;    on    Radicals    and 

Conservatives,  490 

Beale  (S.)  on  '  American  in  Paris,'  410 
Beauchamp  family  and  Holt  Castle,  56,  92,  227, 

291 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  '  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton,'  450 

Al thorp  (Lord)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  6 

Jacobsen  (Sir  Jacob),  413 

Janssen  (Sir  Theodore),  398 

Michell  (John),  Mayor  of  London,  361 

M.P.'s  for  London,  1404,  325 

Usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  377 
Bec-en-Hent,  house-name,  its  origin,  50,  174 
Bee-sting,  cure  for  rheumatism,  248,  295 
Beefeaters,  Maltese,  c.  1859,  148,  198 
Beeswing  Club,  Cockspur  Street,  449,  512 
Beezley,  place-name,  its  locality,  57,  92 
Belcher  (C.  F.)  on  Belcher  family  and  motto,  108 
Belcher  family  and  motto,  108 
Bell  (W.)  on  Eliza  Fenning's  execution,  68 
Bellamy  (John),  1755-1842,  his  biography,  229 
Bellewes  (G.  O.)  on  Thomas  de  Coningsby,  509 
Bell-ringing  at  weddings,  308,  517 
Benedictines,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Otford,  248, 

310,  418 

Bense  (J.  F.)  on  dish  of  tea,  437 
Bensly  (E.)  on  "  All  the  world  and  his  wife,"  13 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  477,  517 

"  Biscuit's  throw,"   376 

Burton   (R.)  :     Latin  poem,   106  ;     '  Philoso- 
phaster,'  325 

Dickens's  automaton  dancers,  58 

"  Dog  and  Pot,"  474 

Epicurus  in  art,  433 

Feilde  (Rev.  Matthew),  413 

Flying  Turk,  236 

"  Futura  praeteritis,"  295 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  last  words,  391 

Giraffe  :    camelopard,  292 

King's   '  Classical  and   Foreign   Quotations,' 
127 

Macaulay  :    olive  trees  in  Australasia,  86 

Margaret  of  Richmond,  215 

"  Mors  janua  vita?,"  231 

"  Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  sequat,"  494 

'  Notes  and  Queries  '  Commemoration,  478 

Owen  (John),  epigram  on  Drake,  207 

Roman  legions,  393 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and  Pollux,  252 

Seventeenth-century  quotations,  217 

Sponges,  438 

Urceo  (Antonio),  quoted  by  Burton,  185 

Vicomte  Vilain  XIIII.,  451,  498 

Windows  in  the  breast,  497 
Bentley  Priory,  Stanmore,  its  history,  487 
Bergerode,  place-name,  its  pronunciation,  73 
Berkeley      (Gertrude  )=  Thomas     Taylor,      temp. 

Charles  I.,  147 
Berkeley    Churchyard,    Gloucestershire,    curious 

epitaph,  507 

Bethell  (W.)  on  Holderness  families,  212 
Betheral,  etymology  of  the  word,  266,  316 
Bett  (H. )  on  Tertullian  :    Jerome,  209 
Betubium,  place-name,  its  identity,  389 
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Bevan  (A.  T.)  on  Selwyn's  fondness  for  executions, 
175 

B g  (W.  E.)  on  windows  in  the  breast,  409 

Bhang,  where  to  obtain,  in  London,  490 

Bibliography:  — 

"  Antiquary's  Books,"  383 

Bible,  367 

Bibliographical  terms,  103,  204 

Blackstone's    '  Commentaries,     first   edition 
385 

Ceylon,  169 

Christmas,  506 

Churchwardens'  accounts,  383 

Cowper  (William),  508 

Dodsley  (Robert),  63 

'  England's  Parnassus,   235 

Guild  (William),  34,  77 

Hafiz,  429 

Heber  (Richard),  228 

Homer,  68 

Inverness,  227,  318,  398 

Mildew  in  books,  its  treatment,  387,  436 

Miller,  1,  42,  374 

Restoration  plays,  429 

Rosamond  (Fair),  209,  298,  452 

Theses,  27 

Bibliographical  technical  terms,  103,  204 
Bible  :    "  Knave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  128,  338 
Bier-right,  its  history,  87,  137 
Billesdon  (G.  C.)  on  comets,  56 
Birch  (J.  B.)  on  Bentley  Priory,  Stanmore,  487 
Birkett  (James),  James  Burton,  and  St.  Leonards, 

285 

Birrell,  his  engraving  of  Dorchester,  89,  136 
Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  their  registration, 

96 

Bischof  (E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  288 
Hawk  and  the  eagle,  249 
Joanna  and  the  Westmorland  hills,  210 
Biscuit's  throw,  use  of  the  term,  326,  376 
Bishops,  suffragan,  their  arms,  98 
Black  Notley  Parish  Register,  1671-1735,  88 
Black  Prince  (Edward,  the),  his  portrait,  308 
Black  Strap,  a  kind  of  drink,  420 
Blackburne  (Abp.),  grave  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, 54 

'  Blackheathen,'  publication  of    Blackheath  Pro- 
prietary School,  89 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  first  edition,  385 
Blackwell  (T.),  his  '  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,' 

68 

Blair  (Robert),  his  '  North-Country  Parish  Regis- 
ters,' 48 
Bleackley  (H.)  on  '  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton,'  323 

Arrowsmith,  Devonshire  artist,  309 

British  Army  in  1763,  449 

Creevey  (T.)  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  146 

Crozier,  Manchester  artist,  308 

"  Daisy  (Dainty),"  147 

Delaval,  (Sir  Francis  Blake),  349 

Devonshire  Regiment,  490 

'  Diaboliad,'  by  William  Combe,  14 

'  Dunes  and  Dollars,'  291 

Douglas  cause,  new  light  on,  518 

Duel,  last,  with  swords  in  England,  227 

Duels  between  women,  8 

Edge  worth  (Richard  Lovell),  132 

Fenning  (Eliza),  her  execution,  138 

Hoppner  and  Sir  T.  Frankland's  daughters, 
232 

Johnson's  uncle  hanged,  55 

Kennedy  (Polly),  117,  373 


Bleackley  (H.)  on  La  Roche  (Miss),  Lady  Echlm, 

113 

Lightfoot  (Hannah),  mystery,  94 
MacCarthy  (Capt.),  74 
O'Brien  (Nelly),  her  death,  406 
Pigott  (Charles),  his  '  Jockey  Club,'  90 
Portsmouth  Road  in  1756,  509 
Potter  (John),  and  Miss  Roach,  470 
Powell  (Harriet),  241 
Ryland  (W.  Wynne),  383 
Selwyn  (G.),  fondness  for  executions,  107 
'  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames,'  515 
Thompson  (Capt.  Edward),  his  poems,  46 
'  Town  and  Country  Magazine,'  435 
Vanneck  (Mrs.  and  Miss),  251,  417 
Woman  burnt  for  poisoning  her  husband,  35 
York  (Edward,  Duke  of)  and  Miss  Flood,  8 
Bleasby  and  Sotby  Manors,  Lines,  29 
Blow  (Rev.  E.  P.),  his  ancestry,  186,  234 
"  Blue  Idle  "  Meeting -House,  its  name,  510 
Blundell  (Sir  P.),  c.  1818,  his  biography,  490 
Boase  (F.)  on  Jacob  Cole,  418 
Body,  mediaeval,  found  at  Stamford,  426 
Boejan  or  boejang,  Chinese  export,  c.  1781,  467 
Boffin  :    Baughan,  derivation  of  the  name,  112, 

292 
Bohemia,   Elizabeth,    Queen   of,    189,    292,    395, 

512 

Bok  ( W.  J. )  on  burial-places  of  notable  English- 
women, 207 

Bolland  (W.  C.)  on  morte,  its  meaning,  478 
Bonaparte     (Napoleon),    his    coronation    laurel- 
leaf  wreath,  289 

Bonar  (Horatius)  on  Rev.  John  Bonar,  188 
Bonar  (Rev.  John),  Episcopalian  minister  1741- 

76,  188 

Bonassus,  curious  animal,  175,  353 
Books  :    emendations    in    English,  35  ;    cure  for 
mildew  in,  387,  436 

Books  recently  published : — 

Association  for  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  Ire- 
land :   Journal,  1908,  419 
Baddeley's  (W.  St.  C.),  A  Cotteswold  Shrine, 

299 

Barrett's  (E.  S.)  The  Heroine,  59 
Beedham's   (L.    E.)     Ruined    and    Deserted 

Churches,  59 
Boase  (F.)  Modern  English  Biography,  Vol. 

IV.,  378 

Boccaccio  (Giovanni),  by  E.  Hutton,  458 
Broughton's  (Lord)  Recollections  of  a  Long 

Life,  99 
Cobbett's   (W.)   Rural   Rides,  ed.  by  J.   H. 

Lobban,  79 

Colet  (John),  Life  by  Lupton,  59 
Collins's    (F.    H.)     Authors'     and    Printers" 

Dictionary,  19 
Conder's  (Col.  C.  R.)  The  City  of  Jerusalem, 

199 
County    Folk-lore :     Lincolnshire,    collected 

by  Mrs.  Gutch  and  M.  Peacock,  39 
Cox's  (J.  C.)  Essex,  139 
Curtis's(J.)  Dissertation  upon  Odd  Numbers, 

438 

Davenport's    (C.)    English    Heraldic    Book- 
Stamps,  218 
Fletcher   (Giles  and  Phineas),  Vol.   II.,   ed. 

Boas,  299 
Flete's  (J.)  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  ed. 

Robinson,  119 
Fox  (C.  J.),  by  Wakeman,  399 
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Books  recently  published :  — 

Francis's  (J.  C.)  Notes  by  the  Way,  18 
Fraser's    (G.    M.)   The    Lone   Shieling,   with 

other  studies,  478 

Friedlander's  Roman  Life  and  Manners  under 
the  Early  Empire,  trans.  Freese  and 
Magnus,  39 

Goldsmith's  Plays,  ed.  C.  E.  Doble,  459 
Greenwood's  (A.  D.)  Lives  of  the  Hanoverian 

Queens,  278 

Harris's  (W.  J.)  First  Printed  Translation 
into  English  of  the  Great  Foreign  Classics, 
79 

Button's  (E.)  Giovanni   Boccaccio  :    a   Bio- 
graphical Study, 458 
Inns  of  Court,  painted  by  G.  Home,  100 
Jones's  (D.)  Pronunciation  of  English,  159 
Jusserand's  (J.   J.)  Literary  History  of  the 

English  People,  Vol.  IV.,  499 
Lupton's  (J.  H.)  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.,  59 
Magnus's    (L.)    English    Literature    in    19th 

Century,  338 

Masters  of  Literature  :    Fielding,  ed.  Saints- 
bury — Scott,  ed.  Grant,  419 
Memorials  of  Old  Lincolnshire,  ed.  Fishwick 

and  Ditchfield,  319 
Memorials   of   Old   Middlesex,   ed.   Tavenor- 

Perry,  360 
New  English  Dictionary,   ed.   Craigie,   179  ; 

ed.  Bradley,  359 
Reade's  (A.  L.)  Johnsonian  Gleanings,  Part 

I.,  259 
Bice's   (B.   L.)  Mysore  and  Coorg  from  the 

Inscriptions,  259 

Robinson's    (J.    A.)    and    James's    (M.    R.) 

Manuscripts   of  Westminster   Abbey,    119 

Scott's  (Sir  W.)  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  ed. 

Giles,  79 
Shakespeare    Classics :      Chronicle    of    King 

Leir,  ed.  Lee,  239 
Shore's    (W.    T.)    Charles    Dickens    and    his 

Friends,  419 

Spenser's  (E.)  Faerie  Queen,  100 
Strachan's  (J.)  Introduction  to  Early  Welsh, 

180 

Tacitus,  Annals,  trans,  by  G.  C.  Ramsay,  79 
Taylor's  (I.)  Words  and  Places,  ed.  Smythe 

Palmer,  399 
Trevelyan's   (M.)  Folk-lore  and  Folk -stories 

of  Wales,  159 
Vernon's  (H.  M.  and  K.  D.)  A  History  of  the 

Oxford  Museum,  519 

Waddington's  (S.)  Chapters  of  my  Life,  259 
Wade's  (G.  W.  and  J.H.)  Monmouthshire,  139 
Wakeman's  (H.  O.)  Charles  James  Fox,  399 
Walpole's  Last  Journals,  519 
Wilson's  Art  of  Rhetorique,  1560,  ed.  G.  H. 

Mair,  19 

Booksellers'  Catalogues,  20,  60,  80,  119,  160,  199, 
240,  260,  280,  320,  340,  379,  420,  439,  459,  480, 
500 

Booksellers  of  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  164 
Booth  (H.  C.)  his  vacuum-cleaning  method,  308 
Boothroyd  (N.)  on  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  yew, 

336 

God  of  architecture,  29 
Bosh,  origin  of  the  word,  325 
Bossom     (John),    Cook     of     University   College, 

Oxford,  150,  196,  275 

Bosting  in  dressing  stone,  75,  113,  193,  298 
Boughton  (Gabriel),  East  India  Company  surgeon, 
381 


Bourdon  House,  Mayfair,  its  history,  183 

Bourn  (John)  and  Holt  Castle,  227,  291 

Bourne  in  place-names,  130,  191,  272    372,  434 

Boyne,  Army  List  of  Battle  of,  308 

Boyne  Society,  its  history,  188 

Boys  (E.  R.  S.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted. 

268 

Boys  (Thos.),  Captain  of  Deal  Castle,  38 
Brabrook    (Sir   E.)   on    Marchetti    collection   of 

drawings,  47 
Raper  (Matthew),  367 

Brackenbury  (T.)  on  "  fas^ole,"  a  bean,  274 
Braddon  (Paul),  artist,  his  pictures,  91,  139,  177 
Bradford-on-Avon,  curious  epitaph,  507 
Bradley  (H.)  on  scarpine,  instrument  of  torture, 

Bradley  (James),  Astronomer  Royal,  his  family, 

489 
Braham  (Augustus)  and  "  Though  lost  to  sight," 

288 

Braile,  Belgian  engineer,  proposed  big  well,  367 
Branne  and  water  diet,  9,  78 
Bread  and  Water  diet,  9,  78 
Brentford,  two  Kings  of,  20 
Breslar  (M.  L.  R.)  on  coffee,  its  etymology,  112 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Rashi,  149 

Jews  and  Jewesses  in  fiction,  118 

"  Old  Sir  Simon,"  490 

Brew  (T.S.)on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  469 
Bridgewater    Borough,    foundation    charter,    88, 

132 
Brierley  (H.),  on  crest  and  motto,  289 

Barton  Grammar  School,  110 
Brighton,  flint  pebbles  at,  50,  118,  178 
Bring,  its  archaic  use,  7,  75 

Bristol  (Earl  of),  his  house  in  the  City,  1628,  50 
Britain,  Greater,  Flags  of,  226 
'  British  Controversialist,'  articles  in,  109,  173 
Broadley  (A.  M.),  on  Cawdor  dispatch,  53 
Brocky,  picture  '  Granting  a  Charter  to  Hungary,' 

329 

Brokenselde,  tavern  name,  its  etymology,  54 
Bronte  family  and  Rev.  Dr.  Pronty,  210 
Brooke  (N.),  his  '  Observations  on  Italy,'  289 
Brotherton  (Sir  T.  W.),  his  biography,  490 
Brown  (J.)  on  "  Dish  of  tea,"  377 

Epitaphs,  507 

Flint  pebbles  at  Brighton,  50,  178 

Gloucestershire  epitaphs,  507 

Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  158 

Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  493 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

270 

Brown  (T.  E.),  Manx  poet,  memorial  to,  146 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas)  and  Anne  Townshend,  36 
Browning   (B.)  on   "Bec-en-Hent,"  house-name, 

174 

Browning  (E.  B.)  and  Sappho,  490 
Browning  (Robert)  as  a  preacher,  187,  258 
Bruges,  its  pronunciation,  214 
Brunswick  Society,  its  history,  188 
Bryan  on  Barry  O'Meara,  366 
Bryant  (F.  E.)  on  Clim  of  the  Clough,  386 
Buckle  (H.  T.),  '  History  of  Civilization,'  328,  414 
Buckley  (Capt.)  and  Mrs.  Errington,  368,  435 
Bullen  (R.  F.),  on  Diss,  170 
Bullingdon  Club,  its  history,  108 
Bulloch  (J.  M.)  on  Beeswing  Club,  449 

Dublin  Club  in  1703  :    Lewis  Gordon,  306 

Glencairn,  Lord,  248 

Gordon,  (George),  friend  of  Person,  329 
Bullock  (Hugh),  1634,  16 
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Burdon  (C.  S.)  on  Wren  and  Freemasonry,  286 

Burgator,  use  of  the  word,  1701,  26,  70 

Burge  (C.   O.)    on    Cowper    and    Rev.    Mr.    Van 

Burial-places  :  of  notable  Englishwomen,  207, 
253,  298  ;  of  notable  actresses,  449,  513 

Burnell  family,  289 

Burney's  '  History  of  Music,  plates  m  nrst 
volume,  494 

Burstall  (Timothy),   his  steam  coach,  1825,   31, 

Burton  (James),  J.  Birkett,  and  St.  Leonards,  285 
Burton  (B.),  Latin  poem,  106  ;    TJrceo  quoted  by, 

185 ;  Chinese  proverb  in  'Anatomy,  277  ;  scene 

of  '  Philosophaster,'  325 
Bury  (Arthur),  his  '  Naked  Gospel,    130 
Busbequius,  flying  Turk  mentioned  by,  1^7,  ^c!b 
Busy=  intricate,  use  of  the  word,  467 
Butterworth,  place-name,  its  derivation,  9,  91 
Byron  (Lord),  and  Capt.  Crawley,  49,  218  ;    Mrs. 

H.  Beecher  Stowe  on,  328,  369 


C.  (B.  L.  B.)  on  Gray's  ', Elegy'  and  ploughing 
customs,  309 

Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  268 

Slavery  and  the  Popes,  349 
C.  (F.  H.)  on  villages  and  mansions,  189 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  burial-places  of  notable  actresses,  513 

Burial-places  of  notable  Englishwomen,  253 

'  Notes  and  Queries  '  Commemoration,  433 

Corrections  in  his    '  Complete  Peerage,'  64, 

177 
C.  (H.)  on  Guy  and  Agnes  Ayno,  61 

Fiennes  of  Broughton,  123 

Hursley  vicars,  291 

Ingram  (James),  11 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  454 
C.  (Leo)  on  "  Cala  rag  whethow,"  28 
C — d  (L.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  368,  489 
C.  (S.  D.)  on  Samaritan  Society,  London,  197 

"  The  "  prefixed  to  place-names,  116 
C.  (T.)  on  '  Complete  Peerage,'  64 

Parker  Consecration  and  Lambeth  Begister, 

112 
C.    (V.   H.)   on  authors    of    quotations    wanted, 

208,  268 

C.  (W.  A.)  on  "  Lapp'd  in  lead,"  346 
C.  (W.  J.)  on  Benjamin  Hanbury's  library,  9 

Watson's  '  History  of  Printing,'  428 
Ca.  (W.  P.)  on  Napiers  and  Col.  Hoe,  345 
Cab,  cabriolet,  and  '  Pickwick,'  385;  514 
Cainsford,  Gloucestershire,  its  identity,  367,  436 
Caius  on  Bourne  in  place-names,  372 

Dowbiggin  in  Lytton,  228 

Pellican  family,  315 
Calcutta,  statues  at,  466 
Calvin  and  Geneva,  phrase  connecting,  67 
*  Cambridge  County  Geographies,'    Kent,  Essex, 

Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Suffolk,  59 
Camelario,  Spanish  term,  its  meaning,  48,  518 
Camelopard,  its  spelling,  206,  292 
Can  v.  cannot,  use  of  the  words,  369 
Canadian  diary,  queries  about,  188 
Canal,  Military,  at  Sandgate,  228,  334,  377 
Canning  (George)  on  "  Toby  Philpot,"  387,  470 
Cannot  v.  can,  use  of  the  words,  369  j 
Capaps,  ghost-word,  30 
Carey  (T.  W.)  on  Percheval  family,  329 


Carlyle  (T.),  and  Freemasonry,  13,  58  ;  on  the 
Peneus,  87  ;  and  Lady  Banner-man,  331  ? 
on  Fanny  Elssler,  349  ;  on  Cromwell  and 
117th  Psalm,  417  ;  and  Voltaire,  literary 
parallel,  486 

Carnac,  South  Brittany,  plans  of,  187 
Carol,  Christmas,  Spanish,  129 
Carstares  or  Carstairs,  origin  of  the  name,  57 
Carton  (J.)  on  Marriage  like  a  Devonshire  lane, 

518 

'  Cartularium  Saxonicum,'  notes  on,  186 
Casanova  (Francesco),  painter,  his  biography.  4 
Casanova  (J.)  articles  in  '  Le  Livre,'  on,  389,  476 
Case,  compositor's,  c.  1500,  and  1600,  330,  375 
"  Castle  "  Inn,  Birmingham,  its  history,  168,  258^ 
Castor  oil,  origin  of  the  name,  157 
Catalogue,  gender  in  French,  348,  418,  474 
Cathedrals,  deaneries  unattached  to,  469 
Causton,  field-name,  and  Costen  family,  327,  394 
Cawdor  dispatch  and  French  invasion,  53 
Caxton  (William),  his  birthplace,  327,  394 
Cellini   (Benvenuto),   Boscoe's  translation  of  his- 

autobiography,  266  ;    figure  of  Jupiter,  367 
Cernet's  Tower  in  Bucklersbury,  330,  396 
Ceylon  bibliography,  169 

Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Milton  Cottage  porch,  407 
Chancel  arches,  Triple,  list  of,  208,  255 
Chaplains,  nuns  as,  49,  95 

Charles   I.,  statue  by  Le  Soeur,  225,  397  ;    date 
of  his  execution,  220  ;  his  metal  jewellery,  42B  j 
medallion  of,  448 
Charles  II.,  mock  marriage  with  Louise  de  Querou- 

aille,  90,  133  ;  Pelle's  bust  of,  287 
Charles,   Duke  of   Orleans,   and   "  Les   deux  S," 

348,  418 
Charrington   (J.)   on   Engraving  by   J.   G.  Will, 

115 
Charterhouse    and    unmeaning    Latin    couplets, 

468 

Charterhouse  Grammar  School,  1515,  468 
Chattopadhyaya    (V.)    on   authors  of  quotations 

wanted,  158 

Bosh,  its  derivation,  325 
Coffee,  its  etymology,  111,  232 
Chaucer,    allusions    to    Persius,    in    '  Canterbury 
Tales,'  6  ;    "  Strothir  "  in  '  Beeve's  Tale,'  90, 
155,  235 
Chester,  Bichard  II.  at,  166  ;   court  for  actors  at, 

267 

Children,  names  terrible  to,  53  ;  with  same 
Christian  name,  365  ;  treatment  in  different 
ages,  368 

Chinese  proverb  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  277 
Chippindall  (Col.  W.  H.)  on  Dean  B.  Meredith,  34 

Strode 's  Begiment,  256 
Chipping  Sodbury,  curious  epitaph,  507 
Chiswick  memorials,  405 
Christchurch  or  Twynham.     See  Twynham. 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  513 
Christian  name,  children  with  same,  365 
Christian  names  :    Alvery  or  Alvary,  309  ;    Ham- 
let, 98  ;   Polly,  405  ;    Zirophreniza,  226,  317 
Christmas,  bibliography  of,  506  ;   in  Wales,  1774, 

507 

Christmas  Carol,  Spanish,  129 
Christmas  Eve  custom  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  170 
Christmas    ghost -story,  '  Gin    a    Bogie    meet    a 

Bogie,'  509  / 

"  Christmas  In,"  Mid-Eferbyshire  custom,  507 
Christmas  quarrel,  1859,  508 

Christ's  Hospital  and  Samuel  Bichardson,  301, 343 
Chronology,  old  and  new  style,  473 
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Churches,  mayors  elected  in,  148,  337  ;  combinec 
parochial  and  monastic,  168 ;  Scottish,  thei 
ownership,  168 

Churchwardens'  accounts,  book  on,  suggested,  38 
Cincinnati,  Society'  of  the,  explained,  328 
Cire-perdue  process  and  Sir  J.  S.   Lumley,  387 

452 
City  buildings  constructed  with  Godstone  stone 

227 
Civil    War,    Oxford    Parliamentary    leaders    in 

21,  82  ;    English  Navy  during,  308,  496 
Clapham  (Rev.  Jonathan),  Rector  of  Wrampling 

ham,  8 

Clarionett  surname,  98 

Clark  (A.)  on  players'  companies  on  tour,  41 
Smith  (Adam),  his  status  at  Oxford,' 384 
Clark  (W.)  on  Virgin  Mary's  nut,  256 
Clarke  (C.)  on  Lares  &  Penates,  firm-name,  384 
London    taverns    in    seventeenth     century 

414 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  218 
Mellon,  Mrs.  Alfred,  337 
Moliere's  comedies  :    record  price,  47 
Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  494 
Samaritan  Society,  London,  197 
"  Sweet  lavender,"  176 
Travelling  Pontiffs,  186 
Clarke  (Rev.  E.  Daniel),  his  family,  328 
Clayton    (H.    B.)   on   death-bed   of   the   Blessed 

Virgin,  376 

Cleather  (Col.)  on  Carnac,  187 
Clements  (H.  J.  B.)  on  arms  on  a  brass,  278 

Pellican  family,  315 

Clim  of  the  Clough,  ballads  on,  386,  494 
Clippingdale  (S.  D.)  on  Bradford-on-Avon,  507 
Doctors  in  London  during  the  Plague,  18 
Patrick  (Richard),  M.D.,  348 
Clocks  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  49,  278 
Clothes  and  their  influence,  468 
Clothing  terms,  English,  in  foreign  tongues,  284, 

474 

Clutterbuck  (Robert)  on  Thurtell  and  Weare,  283 
Cockburnspath,  place-name,  its  derivation,  213, 

256 
Codrington,  (Dr.  R.  H.)  on  Words  in  American 

newspapers,  51 
Coffee,  its  etymology,  64,  111,  156,  198,  232,  318, 

377 

Coffin  (W.  H.)  in  Abyssinia,  1810-26,  108,  230 
Coherer,  early  use  of  the  term,  88,  137 
Coins  and  medals,  spurious,  46 
Cold  Harbour,  its  meaning,  280 
Cole    (Jacob),   verse-writer,    129,   218,   251,    418, 

467 

Colebrehous  :    Le  Colebrehous  in  1348,  149 
Coleridge    (S.    T.),   lectures   on   Shakespeare,    8  ; 

and  opium,  65 
Coles  (Charles  Barwell)  his  "  Short  Whist,"  1834, 

264,  318,  357 

Collett  (A.  R.)  on  Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  356 
Collett  (B.)  on  Collett  family,  269 
Collett  family,  269 
Collins  (F.  H.)  on  Happisburgh  or  Haisborough, 

133 

Collinson  family,  168 

Combe  (William),  key  to  his  '  Diaboliad,'  14 
•Combe  family- and  Gaspar  Manor,  268,  349 
•Comet,  card  game,  15,  56 

Comether,  its  derivation  and  meanings,  77,  231 
Company  spoons,  their  history,  109 
Compositor  s  case,  c.  1500  and  1600,  330,  375 
Compostela,  place-name,  its  etymology,  27 
€oningsby  (Thomas  de),  his  marriage,  509' 


Conservative  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 

509 

Constitution  Hill,  origin  of  the  name,  110,  173,  357 
Con  way,  Abbots  of,  367 
Cooke   (W.   C.),   on  Juan  Fernandez  :     an   early 

Crusoe,  392 

Coop=  to  detain  voters,  Americanism,  226 
Coopers  in  the  City,  1440,  426 
Cope  (Mrs.  Hautenville)  on  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 

189 
Cope  (J.  Hautenville)  on  parish  registers  before, 

1538,  388 

Copinger  (W.  A.)  on  Feet  of  Fines,  518 
Copley  (Sir  John)  and  George  Canning,  470 
Copp^e  (Francois^,  his  '  La  Greve  des  Forgerons,' 

469 
Cordova    (Rudolph    de)    on    Clothes    and    their 

influence,  468 

Corfield  (Wilmot)  on  parodies  of  Kipling,  472 
Statues  at  Calcutta,  466 
Statues  in  the  British  Isles,  234 
Corner  (S.)  on  Walt  Whitman  on  Alamo,  91 
'  Cornhill  Magazine,'  its  Jubilee,  481,  501 
Cornvalgian  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  469 
Costen  family  and  Causton  field-name,  327,  394 
Cotton  (Sergeant-Major),  his  Waterloo  Museum, 

141,210,512 

Countess,  English,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  368 
County  Borough,  use  of  the  term,  225 
Coup  de  Jarnac,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  245 
Court  for  actors  at  Chester,  c.  1477,  267 
Court  of  Requests,  business  transacted  in,  208, 

257,  272 

Courtney  (W.  P.) on  Addison  and  Death,  346 
Cotton  (Sorgeant-Major),  141 
Dodington  (George  Bubb),  461,  504 
Dodsley's  famous  collection  of  poetry,  63 
M.P.'s  unidentified  :    Henry  Rosewarne,  314 
Petre  epigram,  411 
'  Short  Whist,'  by  Major  A.,  357 
Stubbes  (George),  304 
Cowhouse   Manor,   Middlesex,   its   identity,    168, 

233 

Cowper  (W.),  misprint  in  '  Immortal  Memory  of 
the  Halibut,'  77  ;  pronunciation  of  his  name, 
265,   335,   372,   432,   516  ;    and  the   Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Lier,  347  ;    bibliography,  508 
Uows  :    stripping  cows,  term  explained,  409,  476 
Cox  (W.  A.)  on  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  348 

Saint  and  the  niche,  327 
Drake,  artist,  1687,  491 

Crawford  (C.)  on  '  England's  Parnassus,'  235 
Crawford  (Miss),  Canadian  Poet,  her  biography, 

310,  353,  417     / 

?rawley  (Capt.)  arid  Lord  Byron,  49,  218 
>ayle  (Crayle),  1721-80,  his  book-plate,  128 
3reevey  (T.)  and  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels, 

146 

Cresswell  (L.)  on  "  I  had  three  sisters,"  28 
Mcket  slang,  derivation  of  "  googlie,"  110,  194, 

274 

)rockerton  Hill,  white  tree  of,  247,  377 
Crocodiles  in  heraldry,  225 

Cromwell  (O.)  his  head,  32  ;  and  117th  Psalm,  417 
3rone  (J.  S.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  88 
Holmes  (Robert),  310 
'  Notes  by  the  Way,'  145 
irook  (W.  M.)  on  Benjamin  Disraeli,  449 
'ros3-Crosslet  on  Sir  Cuthbert  Slade,  135 
!rosslet  on  Pawlet  of  Paul  toons,  Hants,  189 
'rouch  (C.  Hall)  on  Shoreditch  family,  96 
>row  (W.  Roberts)  on  Ceylon  bibliography,  169 
Wooden  ships  :  their  longevity,  467          / 
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Crowgay  or  Crowgie  family,  488 
Crozier"(R.),  Manchester  Artist,  c.  1850,  308,  354 
Crusoe  (Robinson),  literary  descendants,  7,  79,  417 
Cuca,  where  to  obtain,  in  London,  490 
Culprit,  etymology  of  the  word,  174,  456 
Cumberland  Hearth  Tax  lists,  1660-80,  269,  316 
Cumberland  train  bands,  c.  1685,  269 
Cummings  (W.  H.)  on  Rev.  William  Blow,  234 
Cunningham  (W.)  on  pertesen,  its  meaning,  249 
Curious  on  Magna  Charta  barons,  149 

Marriage  licences  of  diocese  of  Exeter,  330 

Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue,  492 
Curls,  boy's,  poem  on,  88 
Curry  (Frank)  on  "  tailed  "  in  Fuller,  454 
Curry  (J.  T.)  on  Edinburgh,  135 

H  aspirate  in  English  writers,  403 

Homer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  68 

"  Noli  altum  sapere,"  216 

Curtis  (F.  J.)  on  "  one,"  its  pronunciation,  375 
Curtis  (J.)  on  ta.ckle-house  :  tackle -porter,  351 
Curwen  (J.  Spencer)  on  William  Gush,  313 
Cyranus  Lucii  Regis  Pincerna,  in  '  De  Prsesulibus 
Anglise  Commentarius,'  269 


D.  on  Harvest  Supper  songs,  71 

D.  (A.  H.)  on  folk  song,  128 

D.  (H.  L.  L.)  on  Denny  and  Windsor  families,  424 

Spanish   Armada  :     ships   wrecked   off   Ayr- 
shire, 393 
D.  (M.  C.)  on  CoppeVs  c  La  Greve  des  Forgerons,' 

469 
D.  (M.  G.)  on  Kipling's  '  Actions  and  Reactions,' 

329 

D.  (Q.  E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  348 
D.  (T.  F.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  178 

"  Biscuit's  throw,"  376 

Drinking  tobacco,  455 

"  Hackbut  bent,"  36 

Nicknames  of  persons  of  fashion,  515 

Petre  epigram,  411 

Roscoe's  translation  of  Cellini,  266 

Spanish   Armada :     ships   wrecked   off   Ayr- 
shire, 331 

Tournaments  and  jousts,  430 

Wolfe  (General),  his  death,  357 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

371 

D.  (U.  J.)  on  Cowper's  name,  516 
Daisy  (Dainty),  c.  1755,  his  identity,  147 
Dance  :   "  purpose,"  Whyte  Melville  on,  27 
'  Daniel  Fosque,'  1882,  authorship  wanted,  169 
Daniels  (Harold  G.)  on  High  Constable,  309 
Dante  MSS.,  recently  discovered,  449 
D'Arblay  (Madame),  her  diary,  469 
Dasent  (A.  I.)  on  London  taverns,  127 
Davelly  rain,  phrase  explained,  76 
Davey  (H.)  on  '  King  Lear  '  on  the  stage,  224 
David  (J.  L.),  painter,  his  sketch  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, 409,  513 

David  (W.  H.)  on  Pigott's  '  Jockey  Club,'  136,  255 
Davies  (A.  Morley)  on  peninsulas,  36 
Davies,  or  Davis  (Black),  turf  character  c.  1790,  37 
Davies  (D.  C.)  on  taciturn  :  Grieve  in  Smollett,  375 
Davies  (John),  his  epigram  on  actors,  1603,  389 
Davies  (Jonathan  Ceredig)  on  Moon  superstitions, 
406 

River  legends,  488 

Davies  (Lucy)  on  bee-sting  cure  for  rheumatism, 
295 


Davy  (A.  J.)  on  Marriage  like  a  Devonshire  lane, 

517 

"  Old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,"  237 
Pollard  (Sir  Lewis),  36 
Deaneries  unattached  to  cathedrals,  469 
Death,  Joseph  Addison  on,  346 
Deaths,  marriages,  and  births,  their  registration,. 

96 

Decasualization,  use  of  the  word,  406 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Thomas  Paine, 

441 
Deedes  (C.)  on  original  letters  of  Sir  John  Fastolf, 

201 

Short  (Tommy)  on  Aristotle,  392 
De   Harold    (Edmund,    Baron),   his   translations, 

108, 452 
Delaval  (Sir  F.  B.),  and  Miss  La  Roche,  38,  70, 

113  ;  his  biography,  349,  476 
Delta  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  348 
Denny  and  Windsor  families,  424 
Deputation,  its  definition,  268,  338 
De  Quincey,  quotations  and  allusions,  95,  139 
De  Raet  Baronetcy,  446 
Derby  week,  and  the  weather,  8 
Derbyshire  Christmas  custom,  507 
De  Ros  (Baroness),  her  arms,  187 
De  Vere  (Edward),  17th  Earl  of  Oxford,  266 
Devil's  saffron,  Cornish  plant-name,  169,  415 
Devisme  (Louis),  1720-76,  his  ordination,  428 
Devoniensis  (T.)  on  Col.  Godfrey,  268 
Toker  or  Tucker  (R.)  of  Exeter,  268 
Tucker  (Dean)  of  Gloucester,  289 
Devonshire  Regiment,  history  wanted,  490 
Devonshire  superstitions,  66 
De  Vos  (V.),  painter,  c.  1871,  127,  238,  274 
Dew-ponds,  origin  of  the  term,  17 
Dey  (E.  Merton)  on  Shakespeariana,  463 
Diamonds,  called  "  fossel,"  58 
Diary,  Canadian,  queries,  188 
Dickens  (C.),  automaton  dancers,  58  ;   "  Saracen's 

Head  "  in  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  65,  131,  195  ; 

and  plant-names,  281,  333,  411  ;    Mr.  Pickwick 

and  the  cabriolet,  385,  514 ;    and  the  Temper- 
ance meeting,  427 
'  Dictionary    of    National    Biography,'    additions 

and  corrections,  24,   124,  262,  282,  402,  447  ; 

its  inception,  503  t 

'  Dictionary  of    National  Biography  :    Epitome, 

additions  and  corrections,  333,  393,  466 
Diego  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  109 
Heraldic  :   shields  fretty,  218 
Louis     XVIII. 's     queen     and     Westminster 

Abbey,  193 

Swords,  regulation,  328 
Thackeray's  '  Roundabout  Papers,   78 
Dighton,  his  caricature  portraits,  409 
'  Dimes  and  Dollars,'  American  poem,  250,  291 
Dischauce,  rare  dis-  compound,  26 
Disgate,  rare  dis-  compound,  26 
Disraeli  (Benjamin).     See  Beaconsfield. 
Diss,  Norfolk  border  town,  170 
Dixon  (J.  A.)  on  Dixon  family,  229 
Dixon  family,  229 

Doctors  in  London  during  the  Plague,  18 
Dodington  (George  Bubb)  and  literary  circle,  461, 

504 
Dodsley  (Robert),  his  famous  collection  of  poetry, 

63 

Dodsley  family,  309 

"  Dog  and  Pot,"  shop  sign,  244,  298,  414,  474 
Dogs,  St.  Bernard,  in  England,  388,  478 
Dolma  Bagcha,  Constantinople,  its  orthography,  6 
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Domr&ny,    freed     from    taxation    "  for    ever," 

368,  456 

Dorchester,  Birrell's  engraving,  89,  136 
D'Orsay  (Count),  his  death,  486 
Dorset  Gardens  estate,  146 
Doudney  (Dr.  D.  A.),  his  death,  146 
Douglas  (W.)  on  Bagnigge  House,  278 

Burial-places  of  notable  Englishwomen,  253 
London  taverns,  254 
Douglas  Cause,  new  light  on,  518 
Dow  (J.  M.)  on  Paine's  remains,  44 
Dowbiggin  in  Lytton's  '  Night  and  Morning,'  228 
Dowling,  pronunciation  of  the  name,  335,  372 
Dowling  (J.  N.)  on  Cowper  :   Dowling,  335 
Downie  (J.)  on  '  British  Controversialist,'  109 
Dozmare  Pool  and  Tregeagle,  legend,  246 
Dragon  in  heraldry,  14 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  Owen's  epigram  on,  207 
Drake  (Joseph  Rodman),  American  poet,  448,  496 
Draper  (John),  last  Prior  of  Twynham,  221,  315, 

453 

Draper  (Squire)  and  his  daughter,  29 
Drawbridges  still  in  use,  148 
Dryden  (J.),  Lord  Macaulay  on,  329,  375 
Dublin  Club  in  1703  and  Lewis  Gordon,  306 
Duel,   last,   with  swords   in   England,   227,   290, 

378,  433,  478 

Duelling,  its  suppression  in  England,  40 
Duels  between  women,  8,  77 
Dunster  (Samuel),  1675-1754,  his  marriage,  428 
Dun  Y,  Scotch  place-name,  its  pronunciation,  510 
Durham  (J.  H.)  on  flying  machine  in  1751,  170 
Dutch  boy  and  the  dyke,  50 

Dyer  (John),  1700  P-1758,  his  marriage,  428,  498 
Dynamometer,  use  of  the  word,  87 


E.  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  469 

E.  (J.  C.)  on  Stiverton  arms  and  family,  369 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)on  Dozmare  Pool  and  Tregeagle,  246 

Scott :   epitaph  in  '  Antiquary,'  69 
Eagle  and  hawk,  story  of,  249 
East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  381 
Eastbury  mansion,  its  history,  462 
Eastwood    (J.    W.)    on    "  'Twas    Bonaparte    the 

Corsican,"  210 
Ebsworth   (Rev.   Joseph),   his   grave  in  Ashford 

Cemetery,  145 
Eden  (F.  S.)  on  first  elephant  exhibited,  257 

Essex  fatal  to  women,  136 

"  Te  Igitur,"  115 

Windows  from  church  at  Trier,  109 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  Benvenuto  Cellini's  '  Jupiter,' 
367 

David's  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette,  409 

'  Livre  (Le)  '  and  Casanova,  389 
Edgeworth  (R.  L.)=  Honora  Sneyd,  1773,  132 
Edinburgh,  place-name,  its  derivation,  17,  135 
Editor  '  Irish  Book  Lover '  on  authors  wanted,  495 

Swinburne  on  Irish  Nationalists,  412 
Edleston  (R.  H.)  on  Newton  and  King's  College, 

Cambridge,  294 

Edward,  Duke  of  York  and  Miss  Flood,  8 
Edward  IV.,  his  standard-bearer  at  Barnet,  147 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  portrait  of,  308 
Edwards  (F.  A.)pn  dew-ponds,  17 

Gordon  (Capt.  R.  J.)  and  African  Associa- 
tion, 29 

Holt  Castle  and  Beauchamp  family,  92 

Plowden,  (W.  C.)  in  Abyssinia,  69 

'  Sketches  of  the  Caff  re  Tribes,'  469 


Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  Spanish  Priests  in  Abyssinia, 

189 

W.  H.  Coffin  in  Abyssinia,  108 
Eel-pie  shops,  their  disappearance,  26,  93,  15  3 

198,  232, 317 
Electrophone  report  of    Lord  Rosebery'a  speech, 

246 

Elephant,  first  exhibited,  197,  257,  317,  418 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  supposed  letter  to  the  Bishop 

of  Ely,  249,  295  ;  observance  of  her  accession 

day,  404 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of   Bohemia,  her  history,  189 

292,  395, 512 
Ellacombe  (Canon  H.  N.)  on  fig  trees  in  London, 

477 

'  Notes  and  Queries  '  commemoration,  433 
Ellis  (Havelock)  on  Richard  Graves  the  Younger, 

408 

Elssler  (Fanny),  Carlyle  on,  349 
Ely    (Bishop    of),    Queen    Elizabeth's    letter    to, 

249,  295 
Emblin    or    Emlyn    and    St.    George's    Chapel, 

Windsor,  37 

Embroiderer,  John  Parr,  temp.  1600,  109 
Emery  de  Rechethiward,  his  correct  name,  227 
England,  Jews  in,  185 

England  in  London,  popular  error  in  Spain,  65 
'  English  Historical  Review,'  October,  1888,  228, 

277 

Englishman's  needs  supplied  from  abroad,  329 
Englishwomen,    notable,    burial-places    of,    207, 

253,  298 

Ennui,  use  of  the  word,  1732,  226 
Ensor  family  and  Shakespeare,  253 
Entente  cordiale,  use  of  the  phrase,  216 
Epicurus  in  art,  347,  433 

Epigrams  :— 

Cain,    in    disgrace    with    Heav'n,    retir'd    to 

Nod,  135 

Oh  !  Petrus,  Pedro,  Peter,  which  you  will,  411 
Perspicuus  vitro  pulvis  qui  dividit  horas,  471 
Petre,  349,  410 

Players,  I  love  ye  and  your  quality,  d89 
Sir  Drake,  whom  well  the  world's  end  knew, 

207 

Thou  hast  said  that  they  say  that  I  said,  405 
To  make  the  boy  a  scholar,  291 
Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  135 

Epitaphs:— 

Behold  a  rare  monument  of  Friendship,  506 

Death,  why  doest  tho[u]  grin  so,  69 

D.O.M.  post  vitam  brevem,  507 

Everywhere    heard    will    be    the    Judgment 
call,  110,  177 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  507 

Here  lyeth  John  o'  ye  Girnell,  69 

His  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclined,  507 

Imaginary,  409 

Nee  Metuas  Dies,  nee  Times,  507 

Rees  (Daniel  Philip),  507 

Through  poison  strong,  he  was  cut  off,  35 
Epworth  Parsonage,  ghost  at,  129,  197,  338,  433 
Errington  (Mrs.)  and  Capt.  Buckley,  368,  435 
Esare,  derivation  of  the  word,  264 
Essex  fatal  to  women,  90,  136 
"  Essex  Serpent  "  and  other  Westminster  taverns, 

322 

Eton,  E.  Barnard,  head  master,  1754-65,  26 
Etough  (Henry),  Rector  of  Therfield,  Herts,  430 
Evesham,  Abbots  of,  list  of,  28,  78,  154,  278 
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Evils,  field -name,  117 

Ewing  (J.  GK)  on  Army  List  of  the  Boyne,  308 

Ireland  :   Hearth  Money  Boll,  308 
Executioner's  block,  its  use,  26 
Exeter  Cathedral  custom,  c.  1820,  170 


F.  (J.  J.)  on  T.  L.  Peacock  :   George  Meredith,  88 

"  What  the  Devil  said  to  Noah,"  93 
P.  (J.  T.)  on  Bosting  :   Kevel,  75 

Dark  room  in  photography,  7 

"  Le  "  before  trades,  237 

Mechanical  road  carriages,  31,  96 

'  Passionate  Pilgrim  '  :  "  Lapp 'd  in  lead,"  437 

Rhombus,  its  derivation,  58 

St.  Bernard  dogs  in  England,  478 
F.  (T.)  on  can  v.  cannot,  369 

"  Mother  of  dead  dogs,"  406 
F.  (W.  M.  E.)  on  snake  committing  suicide,  277 
Fabius  Pictor= Anthony  Rich,  c.  1844,  165 
Farmer  (Capt.  George),  portraits  of,  9 
Farnese  (Cardinal),  his  arms,  87,  155 
Farrer  (W.)  on  Lumley  family,  52 
Faseole,  a  bean,  its  etymology,  149,  233,  274 
Fastolf  (Sir  John),  original  letters,  1450,  201,  257 
Feet  of  Fines,  identifications  in,  450,  518 
Feilde  (Rev.  Matthew),  Rector  of  SS.  Anne  and 

Agnes,  349,  413 
Fenn  (I.)  on  David's  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette, 

513 

Fenning  (Eliza),  hanged  1815,  68,  115,  138 
Ferguson  (Donald)  on  "  Bombay  duck,"  5 

Coffee,  its  etymology,  318 

"  Fish  in  troubled  waters,"  386 

Heber  (Bishop)  :    "  Only  man  is  vile,"  297 

Murkattos  :   capaps,  their  meaning,  30 

Percival  (Capt.  Robert),  282 

Tiffar  :    tiffador  :    tyfferen,  161 
Field-name  :   The  Evils,  117 
Fielding  (H.),  '  Tom  Jones  '  in  French,  407 
Fiennes  family  of  Broughton,  123,  174 
Fig  trees,  and  maturing  meat,  138  ;    in  London, 

293,  336,  396,  476 

Figarola-Caneda  (E.)  on  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
448 

'  Golden  Lyre,'  407 

Mildew  in  books,  387 
Filbert  legend,  388 

Finch  (Mrs.  C.)  on  '  English  Historical  Review,'  228 
Findlater  (Count),  Karlsbad  patron,  c.  1810,  269, 

313 

Fioning  grass,  use  of  the  word,  49,  92 
Fisherman  superstitions,  Orkney,  483 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  "  Man  in  a  quart  bottle,"  289 

Morris  (Rev.  Henry)  of  Burnley,  456 

Selby,  Yorks  :    its  Peculiar  Court,  409 
FitzGerald  (E.),  Urceo  quoted  by,  185 
Flageolet,  a  kind  of  bean,  149,  233,  274 
Flags  of  Greater  Britain,  226 
Flaubert   (G.),  words  in   '  Tentation  de   St.  An- 

toine,'  447 

Fleetwood  family,  genealogical  puzzle,  362 
Fleetwood  family  of  Calwich,  co.  Stafford,  58,  373 
Fleetwood  family  of  St.  John  Zachary,  469 
Fletcher  (G.  R.)  on  hanging  alive  in  chains,  212 
Flint  (T.)  on  Carlyle  on  the  Peneus,  87 
Flood  (J.  C.  H.)  on  Hampden  family,  230 
Flood  (Miss)  and  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  8 
Flowers,  not  desired  at  funerals,  130,  178,  258 
Flying  machines,  early,  106,  158,  170,  195,  238, 
271,  272,  374,  417 


Folk-lore :  — 

Devonshire,  66 

Fisherman,  483 

Glass  and  drowning  sailor,  310 

Loaf,  hollow,  foretelling  death,  88,  155 

Maiden-Garland,  327 

Marriage,  484 

Moon,  406,  518 

Orkney,  483 

Pigeon,  287,  513 

Sailor,  310,  483 

Superstitions,  97 

Thunderstorms,  327 

Tongue,  slip  of,  89 

Virgin  Mary's  nut,  187,  256 

Walking  in  two  parishes  on  same  day,  89* 

Weather,  8,  130,  177,  483 

Wedding,  308,  517 

Yew,  421,  477 

Ford  (A.  Napier)  on  Ford  family,  49 
Ford  family  and  arms,  49 
Fossel,  term  applied  to  diamonds,  58 
Foster  (W.)  on  saints'  satisfaction,  48 
Fourteen,  XIIII.  used  for,  409,  451 
Fourth  estate,  origin  of  the  term,  184 
France  (Anatole),  on  spelling,  28  ;   on  Philopatris 

229 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  Rev.  William  Blow,  186 

'  Cornhill  Magazine,'  481,  501 

Electrophone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  246 

Flags  of  Greater  Britain,  226 

Harvest  Supper  songs,  276 

Jews  in  England,  185 

'  Notes  by  the  Way,'  145 

Spurgeon  on  Monte  Carlo,  434 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  Beecher)  on  Byron,  369 
Francis    (R.)    on    Flaubert's    '  Tentation    de    St, 

Antoine,'  447 
Frankland  (Sir  T.),  picture  of  his  daughters,  232, 

337 
Fraser  (G.  M.)  on  William  Guild,  34 

Yew  tree,  477 
Freeman    (E.    A.)    on    Gladstone's    'Studies    on 

Homer,'  170,  217 
Freemasonry  :    T.  Carlyle  and  R.  Carlile  on,  lo, 

49,  58  ;    and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  286 
Friedrichsen  (G.)  on  Schiller's  '  Wallensteins  Tod,' 

428 

Frigates,  steerage  in,  470 

Frock,  clothing  term,  misused  by  foreigners,  284 
Frodsham  (Bridge),  1734-68,  his  biography,  449 
Frost  (F.  C.)  on  Edward  IV.'s  standard-bearer,  147 

Scarlet  pimpernel,  166 

"  Spurrings,"  or  banns,  and  lameness,  498 
Fruitarian,  derivation  of  the  word,  427,  511 
Fry  (E.  A.)  on  John  Bossom,  275 
Fryes,  as  browse  for  cattle,  c.  1632,  428,  494 
Fulford  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  209 
Fuller  (J.  F.)  on  Pellican  family,  268 
Fuller  (T.),  use  of  the  word  "  tailed,"  347,  398,  454 
Furness  Abbey,  ancient  clause  concerning,  249 
Fylde  Oath,  its  terms,  56 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  balloons  and  flying  machines,. 

Bradley  (Dr.  J.),  Astronomer  Royal,  489 
Cainsford,  Gloucestershire,  367 
Duel,  last,  with  swords  in  England,  378,  478 
Hereditary  Herb-strewer  to  Royal  Family,354 
Hogarth's  House,  Chiswick,  486 
Kelsall  (John),  Mayor  of  Chester,  157 
Mayors  elected  in  churches,  337 
Military  canal  at  Sandgate,  334 
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Fynmore  (B.   J.)  on   Parry  and  Perry   families 

435 

Ruby  Wedding,  55 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  Beecher)  on  Byron,  370 
Tildens  of  Tenterden,  258 


G.  on  flying  machines,  417 

Macaulay  on  Dryden,  375 
G.  (A.)  on  Dutch  boy  and  the  dyke,  50 
G.  (A.  B.)  on  Shakespeare  statuette,  245 
g-  JJJ-)  on  "  lie  "  in  Scotch  documents,  388 
Or.  (M.  N.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  335 

Naval  foe,  mysterious,  113 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers 

G.  (B.  B.)  on  Newington  Place,  268 
G.  (S. )  on  Sloan  surname,  228 
Gabriel,  slaver,  and  18-gun  brig  Acorn,  28 
Gaidoz  (H.)  on  drinking  tobacco,  455 
Hotel  servants,  366 
"  One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,"  118 
Pan-Germanic  press,  55 
Gainsborough,  architect,  c.  1300,  18,  93,  155 
Galileo,  his  famous  exclamation,  185 
Galletti  (A.)  on  boeijan  or  bceijang,  467 
Galwey  (H.)  on  Neil  and  Natt  Gow,  108 
Games  :  comet,  card  game,  15  ;  Bobin's  alive,  86  ; 
stagga  bob-tail  warning,  149  ;    hopscotch,  329, 
o75 

Gardiner  (Egerton)  on  High  Stewards,  428 
Gardiner  (B.  F.)  on  Twelve  surname,  197 
Gardner  (E.  L.)  on  '  Gin  a  Bogie  meet  a  Bogie,'  509 
Garibaldi,  his  remains,  328 
Garrett  and  Gerald  surnames,  345 
Garstin  (E.  C.)  on  poem  on  boy  and  his  curls,  88 
Caspar  Manor,  Stourton,  Somerset,  268,  337 
Gaze  (W.  C.)  on  James  O'Brien,  511 
Generals  and  the  enemy,  saying  about,  268 
Geneva  and  Calvin,  phrase  connecting,  67 
Gerald  and  Garrett  surnames,  345 
Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  bell-ringing  at  weddings,  308 
Clutterbuck  (B.)  on  Thurtell  and  Weare,  283 
Girdlestone,  78 
Hen,  white,  16 
Sawbridgeworth  legend,  366 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  31 
Orhost  at  Epworth  Parsonage,  129,  197,  338,  433 
Ghow  (Neil).     See  Gotv. 
Gibbon  (Edward),  his  parents,  325 
Gilbert   (G.)   on   English   countess  at  Tunbridee 

Wells,  368 
Newbourg    (His    Highness    John    William), 

Count  Palatine,  489 
Bestoration  characters,  328 
Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  last  words,  391 
Gilbert  (W.)  on  Essex  fatal  to  women,  136 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

Gilbert  (Sir  William)  of  Kilminchey,  287 
Gingerbread,  gilt,  its  antiquity,  107 
Giraffe,  derivation  of  the  word,  206,  292 
Giralda  on  Scott's  '  Search  after  Happiness,'  458 
Girdlestone,  derivation  of  the  name,  78   137 
Girdlestone  (B.  B.)  on  Girdlestone,  137 
Gladstone  (H.  S.)  on  '  Oera  Linda  Book,'  88,  176 
Gladstone  (B.,  Jun.)  on  "  All  right,"  228 
Gladstone    (W.    E.),    Freeman    on     his    'Studies 

on  Homer,'  170,  217 
Glamorgan,  not  Glamorganshire,  118 


Glass  and  drowning  sailor  superstition,  310 
Glencairn  (Lord),  impostor,  1869-70,  248 
Glenny  (W.  W.)  on  Essex  fatal  to  women,  136 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  175 
Globe  Theatre,  Bankside,  its  site,  307 
Glynn  (T. ),  on  old  names  of  apples,  398 
God  of  architecture,  Chinese,  29 
Godfery  (F.)  on  Col.  Godfrey,  338 
Godfrey  family  of  Devonshire,  268,  338 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Bashi,  149 
Godstone  stone  used  in  the  City,  227 
Godwyn  (H.)  on  burial-places  of  actresses,  449 
Goethe  :     on   "  Ignorance  in  motion,"   88,    198  ; 

'  Edelknabe  und  Wahrsagerin,'  508 
Golden  Bule  and  Aristotle,  510 
Gomara,    '  Conquest   of  the   Weast   India,'   270, 

Goode  family,  387 

Googlie,   cricket  slang,   its  derivation,   110,  194, 

Gordon  (C.)  on  "  Cala  rag  whethow,"  78 

Farnese  arms,  155 

Gordon  (George),  friend  of  Person,  329,  376 
Gordon  (Lewis)  and  Dublin  Club,  1703,  306 
Gordon  (Capt.  B.  J.)  and  the  African  Association, 

29,  138 
Gordon  (W.),  '  Every  Young  Man's  Companion,' 

49 

jrordon  and  Houston  families,  349 
Grotham  and  Gothamites,  legend,  128,  198,  253, 

315 
Gould  (A.  W. )  on  Dorchester  :  Birrell's  engraving, 

89 

Governor  of  the  English  Nation,  13 
jrow  or  Ghow  (Neil  and  Natt),  Scottish  musicians, 

108,  171 
jrower  (B.  V.)  on  hollow  loaf  foretelling  death, 

155 

Grant  (Baron),  his  family,  328,  415 
Graves  (Bichard)  the  younger,  autobiography,  408, 

455 

Gravestones  at  Jordans,  129,  231,  318 
Iray  (G.  J.)  on  Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  208 
Newton  and  King's  College,  229 
Newton's  '  Principia,'  1687,  229 
Gray  (P.)  on  Gray  family,  169 
Tray  (T.),  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  309, 

389 

Tray  family,  169 

Treat  Fosters,  Egham,  history  of  the  mansion,  510 
Green  Bod,  Usher  of,  his  office,  208,  377 
}reen  (Walter),  M.D.,  of  Liverpool,  285 
Treenslade  (J.  T.)  on  Cowper  misprint,  77 
meve  in  Smollett,  his  identity,  327,  375 
Trigor  (J.)  on  "  And  he  was  a  Samaritan,"  46 

Harris  (Thomas  Lake),  166 

Trimaldi  (Father),  his  reported  flight  across  the 
English  Channel,  288 

rimshaw  (W.  H.  M.)  on  Bacon  and  Italy,  129 
room's  Coffee-House,  its  sale,  57 
ruselier   (G.)  on  Polwhele's   '  History  of  Corn- 
wall,' 389 

uild  (William),  1586-1657,  his  biography,  34,  77 
Guildford  Barge,"  Lambeth  sign,  410 
ulix  holland,  textile  fabric,  12 
ush  (William),  painter,  c.  1833-74,  his  biography, 
267,313 

utiken  (Prince),  his  correspondence,  350 
uy  Fawkes  celebrations  in  England  and  America, 
364,  458 

wyn  (Nell)  and   orange  custom  at  the  Savoy, 
262 
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H  on  Emery  de  Bechethiward,  227 

Weltje's  Club,  352 
H.  (C.)  on  Jacob  Cole,  129 

Parr  (John),  embroiderer,  109 
H.  (H.)  on  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  51J 
H.  (H.  K.)  on  Abbots  of  Evesham,  28 
Wt\     Malherbe's  '  Stances  a  Du  Perrier,'  38 
H.  (J.  E.  D.)  on  Alexandra  Institution  for  the 

Blind,  68 

H.  (L.),  artist,  1793,  his  identity,  29 
H.  (L.  O.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  328 
H.  (M.  Y.  A.)  on  drinking  tobacco,  455 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  Swedish  painters  in  England,  54 
H.  (W.  A.)  on  British  Army  in  1763,  517 

Buckle's  '  History  of  Civilization,   414 

Gotham  and  the  Gothamites,  315 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  Beecher)  on  Byron,  370 
H.  (W.  B.)  on  '  Araminta,'  338 

Betheral,  its  meaning,  316 

'  Blackheathen,'  89 

Carlyle  and  Freemasonry,  58 

Epitaphiana,  506 

Fenning  (Eliza),  her  execution,  115 

Gainsborough,  architect,  c.  1300,  93 

Harvest  Supper  songs,  237 

Newman  (Robert),  engraver,  55 

Nicknames  of  persons  of  fashion,  515 

Weltje's  Club,  239 

H  aspirate  in  famous  English   writers,  403,  492 
Hackbut  bent,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  36 
Hackett  (F.  W.)  on  "  Pope  Night,"  364 
Hacquoil  (F.  W.)  on  Meswinde  the  Fair,  196 

Thunderstones,  327 
Hafiz,  Oriental  edition,  429 
Haisborough  or  Happisburgh,  near  Cromer,  86 
Hale  (Dr.  E.  E.)  and  "  He  was  a  Samaritan,"  46, 

177 
Haley  (F.  G.)  on  Canadian  diary  queries,  188 

Freeman  on  Gladstone's  '  Studies  on  Homer,' 

217 

Hall  (J.)  on  "  Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  sequat,"  494 
Haltwhistle,  curious  epitaph,  507 
Hamilton  (Emma,  Lady)  and  Nelson,  261 
Hamilton  (S.  G.)  on  Richard  Graves  the  younger, 

455 
Hamilton     (William),      East       India     Company 

surgeon,  381 

Hamlet,  Christian  name,  98 
Hampden  family,  230,  292 

Hanbury  (Benjamin),  d.  1864,  his  library,  9,  58 
Hanging  alive  in  chains,  212 
Hangmen  who  have  been  hanged,  16 
Hanovarian  Lodge,  Royal  Independent,  its  his- 
tory, 139 

Hanson  (J.  S.)  on  John  Slade,  15 
Happer  (Mrs.  F.  A.)  on  French  taxes  remitted,  456 
Happisburgh  or  Haisborough,  near  Cromer,  86, 

133 
Harben  (H.  A.)  on  Cernet's  tower,  396 

"  Stoples  (Le),"  410 

Hardy  (F.  J.)  on  drawbridges  still  in  use,  148 
Harka,  Arabic  word,  its  meaning,  127,  194 
Harland-Oxley  (W.  E.)  on  Albany  Baths,  York 
Road,  429 

Aviation  :  early  attempts,  126 

Blackburne  (Archbishop),  54 

Bee-sting  cure  for  rheumatism,  248 

Cole  (Jacob),  251 

"  Correct  to  a  T,"  273 

"  Dark  as  black  pigs,"  268 


Harland-Oxley  (W/E.)  on  "  Essex  Serpent  "  and 
Westminster  taverns,  322 

"  Guildford  Barge,"  Lambeth,  410 

Hengler's  Circus,  47, 173 

Jews  and  Jewesses  in  fiction,  118 

London  remains  :  their  utilization,  197 

Lorraine  or  Touraine,  309 

LouisXVIII.'s  Queen  and  Westminster  Abbey , 
193 

"  Old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,"  189 

Pryor's  Bank,  Fulham,  172 

Rutherfurd  (Capt.)  at  Trafalgar,  76 

Sacred  place-names,  176 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  357 

Spencer  (Nicholas)  of  St.  Margaret's,  147 

Westminster  wills,  355 

Womack  (Dr.  Laurence),  492 
Harmatopegos  on  Charterhouse  Grammar  School, 

468 

Harold  (Barton).     See  De  Harold. 
Harrington  family,  332 

Harris  (L.)  on  Madame  D'Arblay's  diary,  469 
Harris  (T.  L.),  poet  and  mystic,  his  biography,  166 
Harston  (A.)  on  bosting,  masons'  term,  75 

Fig  trees  in  London,  476 

Putlog  :    pudding,  building  terms,  77 
Hart  (Allen),  on  Essex  fatal  to  women,  90 
Hartwell  estate,  Bucks,  its  history,  264,  395 
Harvest  Supper  songs,  30,  71,  137,  237,  276 
Haughendo,  etymology  of  the  word,  56 
Hawk  and  eagle,  story  of,  249 
Hayes  (J.)  on  '  Sketch  from  Nature,'  148 
Hearne  (Samuel),  pamphlets  by,  c.  1773,  488 
Hearth  Money,  Roll  of,  Ireland,  1666,  308 
Heavy  Wet  :  a  kind  of  drink,  430 
Hebb  (J.)  on  Coleridge  and  opium,  65 

H6tel  Moras  (otherwise  Biron),  Paris,  89 

Malherbe's  '  Stances  a  Du  Perrier,'  38 

Schopenhauer  in  English,  115 

*  Sur  la  Pierre  blanche  '  :   Philopatris,  229 

Thackeray  :    Roundabout  Papers,  33 
Heber  (Reginald),  "  Only  man  is  vile,"  206,  256, 

297 

Heber  (Richard),  his  library,  228 
Heckstall  (Rev.  Brqoke),  his  biography,  247,  354 
Helga  on  St.  Barbara's  emblems,  168,  258 
Hell-Fire  Club,  its  history,  467 
Helmingham  Hall,  Suffolk,  drawbridges  at,  148 
Hems  (H.)  on  bosting  :   kevel,  76,  298 

Devonshire  superstitions,  66 

Eel-pie  shop,  153 

London  taverns  in  seventeenth  century,  190 

Monuments  to  American  Indians,  87 

Nimbus,  its  significance,  111 

Stocks  in  use  fifty  years  ago,  27 

Woman  burnt  for  poisoning  her  husband,  35 
Hen  and  Chickens,  old  sign,  28,  215 
Hen,  white,  saying  about,  16 
Hengler's  Circus,  its  history,  47,  116,  173,  218 
Henry  V.,  his  corpse,  8 

Heraldry  :— 

Arg.,  a  saltire  gu,  187 

Arms  on  a  brass,  209 

Azure,  on  a  bend  argent,  249 

Bar  sinister  surmounted  by  three  choughs,207 

Bishops  suffragan,  their  arms,  98 

Chevron  between  three  boys'  heads,  350 

Chevron  between  three  roses,  1630,  488 

Crocodiles  in,  225 

Cross    gules    surmounting    five    fleurs-de-lis 

azure,  87,  155 
Dragon,  green,  14 
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Heraldry : — 

Gules,  a  chevron  arg.,  387 

Gules,  a  chevron  arg.between  three  alligators, 

Gules,  a  fess  between  six  billets  or,  227 

Gules,  a  saltire  argent,  424 

Lion  rampant  and  a  demi-lion  rampant,  49 

Or,  three  fusils  conjoined  in  fesse,  369 

Orders,  marshalling  of,  their  insignia,  97 

Paschal  lamb  couchant,  289 

Per  chevron  and  pale  arg.,  gu.,  and  azure,  49 

Shields  fretty  and  ordinaries,  218 

Three  trees,  roots  eragulated,  209,  278,  338 

Women,  married,  their  arms,  97 
Herbert  (J.)  on  "  Bec-en-Hent,"  house  name,  50 
Herb-strewer,  hereditary,  to  Royal  Family,  289, 

354,  418 

Herne  family  of  Suffolk,  269 
Herrick  (Robert)  on  the  yew,  7,  78 
Hesketh  (C.)  on  "  a  nafedave,"  170 

Otford,  Kent,  269 

St.  Bartholomew  and  Otford,  248,  418 
Heslop    (R.    O.)   on     "  The  "   prefixed  to   place- 
names,  173 

Evils,  field-name,  117 
Hews  or  Huse  family,  128,  177 
Hexton,   Hocktide   observance  at,   71,   139,   214, 

253,  514 

Heynow  family  of  Stenbury,  61 
Heys- Jones  (E.)  on  Charles  I.  metal  jewellery,  428 
Hibgame    (F.   T.)   on   "Saracen's   Head,"    Snow 
Hill,  65 

Sardinian  Ghapel,  285 
Hickey  (Emily)  on  Noah  Hickey,  89 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  47 
Hickey  (Noah)  of  Dublin,  his  parentage,  89 
High  Constable,  Office  of,  309 
High  Stewards,  temp.  Elizabeth,  428,  513 
High  Wycombe,  supposed  Van  Dyck  at,  108,  273 
Higham  (C.)  on  John  Bellamy,  229 

Cole  (Jacob),  218 
Hill  (N.  W.)  on  Alvary,  Christian  name,  416 

Bourne  in  place-names,  131 

Bring,  archaic  use,  7 

Comether,  its  meaning,  77 

Culprit,  its  derivation,  456 

Hocktide  at  Hexton,  514 

'  Nouveaux  Tableaux  de  Famille,'  78 

Pot-gallery,  its  meaning,  31 

Roan,  its  etymology,  353 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and  Pollux,  15 

Sloan  surname,  513 

Tennyson  and  Terence,  346 

Walloon  etymologies,  405 

William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  175 
Hill  (W.  Burrough)  on  Queen's  Theatre,  1704,  364 
Hillwell  (Mrs.  E.  A.)  on  Squire  Draper  and  his 

daughter,  29 

Hilson  (J.  L.)  on  Scottish  market  customs,  121 
Hippoclides  on  Christmas  in  Wales  in  1774,  507 

Googlie,  cricket  slang,  110 

Johnson  (S.),  his  watch,  37 
Historical  MSS.,  discovery  of,  450,  497 
Historicus  on  Robert  Agassiz,  7 
Historiographers  Royal  for  Scotland,  106 
Hitchin-Kemp  (F.)  on  Cowhouse  Manor,  Middle- 
sex, 234 

Paramor  family  of  Kent,  397 

Pryor's  Bank,  Fulham,  237 
Hobart  (Nicholas),  of  Lindsey,  Suffolk,  128 
Hocktide  at  Hexton,  71,  139,  214,  253,  514 


Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Bank  of  England  and  specie 
payment,  278 

Dirigible  balloons  anticipated,  i25 

Filberts  :   "  When  the  Devil  goes  a-nutting," 
388 

Michell  (John),  Mayor  of  London,  475 

Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton,  261 

White  Tree  of  Crockerton  Hill,  247 
Hodson  (L.  J.)  on  Court  of  Requests,  258 
Hoe   (Col.   Richard)  and  the   Napiers,   printing- 
machine  makers,   345 

Hogan  (J.  F.)  on   Miss    Crawford,  Canadian  poet, 
353 

Drake  (J.  Rodman),  497 

Plains=  timber-denuded  lands,  194 
Hogarth  (W.),  his  house  at  Chiswick,  486 
Holbeck,  place-name,  its  derivation,  18 
Holderness  families,  149,  211 
Hole  Bole,  Le,  sign  in  Honey  Lane,  348,  438 
Holford  (Christopher)  on  Jacob  Cole,  476 
Holland,  Gulix,  textile  fabric,  12 
Holluschickie,  meaning  of  the  term,  48,  94 
Holly,  as  browse  for  cattle,  428,  494 
Holmes  (Robert),  barrister,  his  burial-place,  310 
Holt  Castle,  its  history,  56,  92  ;    and  Beauchamp 

family,  227,  291 

Holworthy    (F.    M.    R.)   on   balloons   and   flying 
machines,  271 

Burial-places  of  notable  Englishwomen,  253 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  head,  32 

Fleetwood  of  Calwich,  58 

Gordon  (Capt.  R.  J.),  138 

Pigott  (C.),  his  '  Jockey  Club,'  136 

Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  269 

'  Town  and  Country  Magazine,'  368 
Homer,  '  Life  and  Writings,'  by  Blackwell,  68 
Honeysuckle,  name  for  different  plants,  281,  333, 

411 

Hook  (Theodore),  anecdotes  in  his  works,  329 
Hope  (A.)  on  googlie,  cricket  slang,  194 

Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  435 
Hopping  John,  use  of  the  term,  487 
Hoppner  (J.),  and  Sir  T.  Frankland's  daughters, 

232,  337 

Hoppner  and  Meyer  families,  129 
Hopscotch,  children's  game,  its  history,  329,  375 
'  Horre  Subsecivse,'  1620,  its  author,  101,  162 
Home  (C.)  on  Goethe  on  "  Ignorance  in  motion," 

88 

Home  (F.  L. )  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  208 
H6tel  Moras,  Paris,  its  architect,  89 
Hotel  servants,  their  symbolic  correspondence,  366 
Hoth=  heath,  use  of  the  word,  284,  351,  418 
Houses  of  the  nobility,  London,  c.  1680,  143 
Houston  and  Gordon  families,  349 
Howard -Flanders  (W.)  on  Augustinian  house  at- 
Steeple,  210 

Parsons  not  in  holy  orders,  350 
Hudson  (A.  E.)  on  St.  Cross  Hospital,  Winchester, 

150 

Hudson  ( J. )  on  orange  custom  at  the  Savoy,  262 
Huel,  Celtic  word,  its  meaning,  488 
Hughes  (T.  Cann)  on  abbey  lantern-slides,  187 

Chancel  arches  (triple),  208 

Company  spoons,  109 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :    her  crucifix,  208 

Portrait  by  Lawrence,  90 

Scawton  Church,  Yorks,  187 
Hulse  (H.)  on  Lady  Ursula,  110 
Hume  (Martin)  on  Infanta  Maria  of  Spain,  91 
Humphreys  (A.  L.)  on  William  Guild,  34 

Ladies  and  side-saddles,  295 
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Hungary   (King  of),  his  place  in   '  Measure  for 

Measure,'  170 
Hursley,  Hampshire,  its  vicars,  188,  291  ;   parish 

registers,  223 

Hurt  (G.  E.  P.)  on  holly  for  cattle  :    "  fryes,"  428 
Hus  (John)  before  Council  of  Constance,  28,  94, 158 
Huse  or  Hews  family,  128,  177 
Hussey  family,  of  Slinfold,  Sussex,  3,  13 
Hymn  :  and  he  was  a  Samaritan,  46,  177 
Hytch  (F.  J.)  on  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  on  Byron,  370 


I.  (A.)  on  the  Derby  and  the  weather,  8 
Ice,  John  Keble  on  stars  reflected  in,  289 
Iceland,  Governors  of,  229,  458 
Imprisonment  for  crime,  its  origin,  68 
Ingram    (James),    President    of   Trinity    College, 

Oxford,  11 

Inquirer  on  "  Back  to  the  land,"  327 
Coherer,  early  use  of  the  word,  88 
Geneva  and  Calvin,  67 
Inscriptions  :    in  Jewish  cemetery  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica,     105  ;      in    Protestant    cemetery    at 

Naples,  303,  362 
Insect  names  in  Scotland,  245 
Inverness  bibliography,  227,  318,  398 
Ireland,    its    strategic    position,     187  ;      Hearth 

Money  Boll  of  1666,  308 

Irish  Nationalists,  Swinburne  on,  350,  412,  472 
Isaacson  (James),  M.P.  for  Banbury,  18,  94 
Italiano  on  flying  machine  in  1751,  238 
I  very  :    "  The  Ivery,"  Wiltshire  local  name,  152 


J.  (C.)  on  '  The  Complete  Peerage,'  177 
J.  (C.  S.)  on 'The  Nun,' 55 

Ruby  wedding,  55 
J.  (D.)  on  Dickens  and  the  Temperance  meeting, 

Flying  machines  in  1751,  171 
Nimbus,  its  significance,  110 
Oliphant  (Laurence)  and  his  wives,  244 
"  Saracen's  Head,"  Snow  Hill,  132 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  their  dedication,  265 
Ships'  periodicals,  54 

Jack-knives  given  to  ugly  men,  508 

Jackson  and  Law  families,  48 

Jacobsen  (Sir  Jacob)  and  South  Sea  'Bubble,'  247, 
41o 

Jaggard  (W.)  on  '  The  Diaboliad,'  by  Combe,  14 
'  Dictionary  of    National    Biography :    Epi- 
tome,' 24, 124, 262, 393 
'  Notes  and  Queries  '  Commemoration,  167, 

St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  278 

Sponges,  438 

"  Tailed  "  in  Fuller,  398 

Jamaica,  Jewish  inscriptions  at  Kingston,  105 
James  I.  and  three  ravens,  448 
James  II.,  his  last  words,  210,  258 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  his  burial-place,  249,  316 
James  (T.  A.)  on  Vachell,  48 
James  (V.  W.)  on  Charles  I.  medallion,  448 
Janssen  (Sir  Theodore),  c.  1708,  208,  398 
Japanese  story  of  the  living  dead,  366 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  396 
Jay  (Cyrus),  his  biography,  485 
Jay  (Dr.  John),  his  family,  138,  498 
Jay  (W.),  preacher,  444,  485 


Jeanne  d'Arc.     See  Joan  of  Arc. 
Jeffreys  (Judge),  his  house  in  Westminster,  385 
Jenkins  (B.)  on  mechanical  road  carriages,  158 
Jennens,  Jennings,  or  Jerningham  family,  449 
Jennings  (John),  his  will,  1586,  224,  355 
Jennings  (P.)  on  "  Cala  rag  whethow,"  78 

Loaf,  hollow,  foretelling  death ,  88 
Jennings  (William),  his  will,  1558,  224,  355 
Jerdan  (C.)  on  "  Noli  altum  sapere,"  358 
Jerningham,  Jennens,  or  Jennings  family,  449 
Jerome,  quotation  from,  209 
Jerrold  (W.)  on  Harold  (Edmund,  Baron  de),  108 

"  I  had  three  sisters,"  94 

'  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Nicholai  IV.,'  107 

William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  77 

Windows  from  church  at  Trier,  156 
Jessel  (F.)  on  Black  Davies,  37 

Spurgeon  on  Monte  Carlo,  308 
Jesson  (T.)  on  Johnsons  at  Walsall,  126 
Jesus  House,  Worksop,  its  history,  269 
Jewellery,  metal,  of  Charles  I.,  428 
Jewish  inscriptions  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  105 
Jewitt  (W.  H.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 
355 

Bosting,  its  meaning,  193 

Crozier  (Robert),  Manchester  artist,  355 

Parliament  Hill,  173 

Pestall(Col.),  94 

Rowan  Tree  Witch  Day,  296 
Jews  and  Jewesses  :    in  fiction,  118  ;   in  England, 

185 

Joan  of  Arc,  her  armour,  187 
Joanna  and  the  Westmorland  hills,  210,  258 
Johnson    (Fanny),   on   "  Four   regular   orders   of 

monks,"  167 

Johnson  (S.),  anecdotes  and  relics,  12,  37  ;    his 
uncle    hanged,    12,    55,    135  ;     and    Strahan's 
translation  of  Virgil,  85  ;   bicentenary,  180 
Johnson  family  at  Walsall,  Staffs,  126 
Johnston  (Col.  W.)  on  Thumb  Bibles,  367 
Jonas   (A.  C.)  on  Edinburgh  :    derivation  of  its 
name,  17 

Glamorgan,  118 

Scottish  market  customs,  217 
Jones  (A.  D.)  on  camelario,  Spanish  term,  518 
Jones  (J.  B.)  on  Military  Canal  at  Sandgate,  377 
Jones  (Paul)  or  John  Paul,  signatures,  12 
Jones  (Polly),  portrait  of,  117 
Jones  (T.)  on  "  At  the  back  of  beyond,"  57 

Bosting,  its  meaning,  75 

Bourne  in  place-names,  434 

dim  of  the  Clough,  494 

Coffee,  its  etymology,  198 

"  Dish  of  tea  "  :   "  saucer,"  436 

Drinking  tobacco,  455 

Gotham  and  the  Gothamites,  315 

Herrick  on  the  yew,  78 

Hocktide  at  Hexton,  254 

"  Scomer  upon  the  Hope,"  118 

Shortfall,  167 

Sneezing  superstition,  178 

"  Tailed  "  in  Fuller,  398 

Virgin  Mary's  nut,  256 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

372 

Jonson  (Ben)  and  Suckling,  345 
Jordans,  gravestones  at,  129,  231,  318 
Jousts  and  tournaments,  particulars  of,  430 
Juan  Fernandez,  early  Crusoe  on,  285,  392 
Judges,  Welsh,  biographical  list,  28,  93,  198 
Julian  (R.  H.)  on  Elizabeth  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  249 
Jury,  modern,  its  beginnings,  68 
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K.  (C.  W.)  on  steamers  in  1801  and  1818,  429 
K.  (JJ  on  Abbots  of  Evesham,  154,  278 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  218 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  the  word  "  Aviation,"  86,  178 

Bosting,  its  meaning,  113 

Braddon  (Paul),  177     , 

Brocky,  picture  by,  329 

Cire-perdue  process  and  Sir  J.  S.  Lumley,  452 

Coherer,  first  use  of  term,  137 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  395 

Flying  across  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  288 

Plying  machine  in  1751,  272 

Flying  Turk,  127 

Jeffreys  (Judge)  in  Westminster,  385 

"  King  of  Hungary's  peace,"  170 

London  Bridge,  Old  :   its  foundations,  364 

Munro  of  Novar,  8 

Penny-in-the-slot  machines  in  1829,  286 

Bagozine,  a  pirate,  169 

Sarcey  (Francisque)  on  spelling,  28 

Slovaks,  298 

Storm  ship,  32 

Verantius  (Faustus),  *  Novae  Machinae,'  243 
Karlsbad  and  Count  Findlater,  c.  1810,  269 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  the  yew,  287,  336,  414 
Keble  (John)  on  stars  reflected  in  ice,  289 
Keith  (Parson)  and  Mayfair  marriages,  127 
Kelsall  (John),  Mayor  of  Chester,  157,  297 
Kendal  House,  Isle  worth,  pleasure  gardens,  88 
Kendall  (Henry  Edward)  =  Anna  Maria  Lyon,  127 
Kendall  (W.  Clement)  on  Kendall  =  Lyon,  127 
Kennedy  (M.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 

328 

Kennedy  (Polly),  portrait  of,  117,  373 
Kerr   (A.   D.)  on  Beaconsfield  on  Radicals   and 

Conservatives,  490 
Kevel,  stonemason's  tool,  75 

Kidson  (F. )  on  Thackeray's  Roundabout  Papers,78 
Kidson  (J.  H.)  on  "  If  two  and  two  make  four,"  109 
Kindlemarsh  (Francis),  in  parish  register,  1538, 

386 

King  (Edward),  Bishop  of  Elphin,  169 
King  (J.  Stuart)  on  coffee,  377 
King   (W.   F.   H.),    his   '  Classical    and    Foreign 

Quotations,'  127 
Kingdom  (Lemuel),  M.P.  for  Hull,  his  biography, 

408 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

229,294 

King's  Lynn,  curious  epitaph,  506 
Kingsford  (W.  B.)  on  "  At  the  back  of  beyond," 

Kipling  (R.)  parodies  of,  128,  177,  238,  297,  472  ; 
character    in    '  Actions    and    Reactions,'    329  ; 
Spanish  translation  of  his  works,  448 
Knight  (Joseph)  and  the  Rabelais  Club,  165 
Knox  (Ann)  =  Dr.  John  Lamy,  temp.  George  II., 

210 
Kom  Ombo  on  Capt.  Mahan  on  Ireland,  187 

Swinburne  on  Irish  Nationalists,  350 
Krebs   (H.)  on  HUB  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, 94,  158 
One  :   its  pronunciation,  288 
"  Volksbiicher,"  58 

Krueger  (G.)  on  "  All  the  world  and  his  wife,"  177 
Davies's  epigram  on  actors,  389 
Epicurus  in  art,  347 
Vegetarian  :  Fruitarian,  427 
"  Volksbiicher,"  J33 


L.  (A.  C.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  509 
L.  (F.  de  H.)  on  John  Bossom,  150 

St.  Barbara's  emblems,  216 

Vanneck  (Mrs.  and  Miss),  377 
L.  (H.  P.)  on  "  A  nafedave,"  296 

"  Catalogue  raisonn^e,"  418 

"  Chops  of  the  Channel,"  117 

Disgate  :    dischauce,  26 

"  Dog  and  Pot,"  474 

Fas6ole,  its  etymology,  233 

Gomara's  '  Conquest  of  the  Weast  India,'  270 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  389 

H  aspirate  in  English  writers,  492 

Maltese  beefeaters,  198 

'  Notes  and  Queries  '  Commemoration,  376 

Oregon,  258 

Plains=  timber-denuded  lands,  194 

Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  378 

Seynt-pro-seynt,  a  wine,  76 

Topsy-turvy,  167 

Whip  in,  the  phrase,  167 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 
11,271,  371 

Yamuyle,  a  victual,  6 
L.  (I.  M.)  on  Arnold,  Shelley,  and  the  yew,  287 

Herrick  on  the  yew,  7 

Milton  on  the  palm,  67 

Taglioni=  greatcoat,  458 

Yew  in  poetry,  388,  477 
L.  (M.  C.)  on  Arnold,  Shelley,  and  the  yew,  414 

Dickens:   Shakespeare:    woodbine,  411 

'  Passionate  Pilgrim  '  :   "  lapp'd  in  lead,"  437 

Whitman  (Walt)  on  Alamo,  90 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

371 
L.  (R.)  on  deputation  defined,  268 

Generals  and  the  enemy,  268 
L.  (R.  A.)  on  Pelle's  bust  of  Charles  II.,  287 
L.  (T.  H.)  on  '  The  Yahoo,'  130 
L.  (T.  M.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  109 
L.  (W.)  on  "  See  how  these  Christians,"  48 
L.-W.  (E.)  on  Bruges,  214 
La  N6tre  on  Schopenhauer  in  English,  67 
Lacy  family,  c.  1570,  489 

Ladies,  earliest  use  of  side-saddles,  247,  295 
La  Fontaine  (Auguste),  his  '  Nouveaux  Tableaux 

de  Famille,'  78  ^ 

Lamb  (Charles)  and  his  "  Pepe,     168,  250 
Lambeth  Register  and  the  Parker  consecration, 

62,  112,  172 

Lambpark,  field-name,  its  etymology,  388,  473 
Lampte,  in  report  of  1564-5,  its  meaning,  388,  473 
Lamy  (Dr.  John)  =  Ann  Knox,  temp.  George  II., 

210 

Land  offices  in  North  America,  1774,  150,  415 
Land  of  Green  Ginger,  name  explained,  240 
Lane  (J.)  on  Parliamentary  anecdotes,  227 
Lane  (Sir  Richard),  1584-1650,  Lord  Keeper,  449 
Language    and    physiognomy,    their    association, 

365,  416 

Lansdowne  MS.  720,  its  writer,  188 
Lares  &  Penates,  business  firm,  384 
La  Roche  (Emily),  Lady  Echlin.  her  biography, 

38,  70,  113 

Lathomus  on  Freemasonry  :    W.  Gordon,  49 
Launde    Priory    and    arms    of    Saffron    Walden 

Abbey,  249 

Laurence     (Dr.     French),     epigrammatist    men- 
tioned by  Macaulay,  290 
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Lavender  :     Sweet   lavender,   London  street-cry, 

176 

Law  and  Jackson  families,  48 

Law  (T.  P. )  on  Houston  and  Gordon  families,  349 
Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  portrait  by,  90,  133 
Lawrenny  Churchyard,  curious  epitaph,  507 
La  wry  or  Lory  family,  50 
Lawyer  outwitted,  1839-49,  289 
"  Le  "  before  trade-names  c.  1600,  189,  237,  477 

Le,  in  place-names,  280 
Leaden  figures,  history  of   the  industry,  28,  153, 

198 

Leases,  long,  examples,  365 

Lectern,  wooden,  at  St.  Cross  Hospital,  Winches- 
ter, 150 

Leeper  (A.)  on  Vanessa's  burial-place,  346 
Lefrancois  (G-.)  on  St.  Nicholas's,  Rouen,  47 
Legal  documents,  Scotch,  "  lie  "  in,  388,  478 
Lega-Weekes  (E.)  on  healen  penny,  98 
Lambpark  :   "  one  lampte,"  473 
Military  musters  :   parish  armour,  422 
Morte,  its  meaning,  346 
Legend  :   Sawbridge  worth,  Herts,  366 
Legend  weight,  meaning  of  the  term,  67 
Legiones  on  Roman  legions,  230 
Leng  (D.  0.)  on  "  Noli  altum  sapere,"  168 
Leslie  (J.  S.)  oil  Miss  Crawford,  Canadian  poet,  310 
Le  Soeur,  his  Statue  of  Charles  I.,  225,  397 
Letter,  woman's,  its  postscript,  18 
Levy  (M.)  on  "  There  are  more  acres  in  Yorkshire," 

509 
Lewis  (A.  S.)  on  leaden  figures,  153 

Vintners'  Company,  153 

Lewis  (F.  C.),  his  picture  '  The  Nautch,'  490 
Lezze  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  288 
Librarian  on  Gibbon's  father  and  mother,  325 
Liddel  (Prof.  Duncan)  and  bibliography  of  Theses, 

27 

Lie,  meaning  in  Scotch  legal  documents,  388,  478 
Light  foot  (Hannah),  mystery  of,  94 
Lilienthal  (Otto)  his  attempts  at  aviation,  126, 178 
Limerick,  name  of  a  verse,  300 
Lincoln,  High  Constable  of,  c.  1820,  309 
Lincolnshire  names,  168,  235,  296 
Linton  (J.),  portrait  by,  1683,  287,  333 
Little  and  Barnardiston  families,  469 
Livingston  (Michael),  c.  1680,  his  biography,  490 
Livingstone  ( )  =  Rev.  George  Monro,  c.  1600, 

^249 
Livingston  (N.  B.)  on  inscriptions  from  Kingston, 

Jamaica,  105 

'  Livre,'  articles  on  Casanova  in,  389,  476 
Lloyd    (E.)    on    "  Matthew,    Mark,    Luke,    and 

John,"  154 

Loaf,  hollow,  foretelling  death,  88,  155 
Lock  (H.  S.)  on  Turner  portrait,  209 
Loftie  (W.  J.)  on  crocodiles  in  heraldry,  225 
Lomax  (C.  E.)  on  "All  right,"  433 
Baughan  :   Boffin,  112 
"  Mar  "  in  Mardyke,  475 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  :  his  heart,  516 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  32 
London  :   England  in,  popular  error  in  Spain,  65  ; 

derivation  of  its  name,  114  ;  fig  trees  in,  293,  336, 

396,  476 

London  Bridge,  old,  its  foundations,  364 
London  M.P.'s  in  1404,  325 

London  public  monuments,  their  cost,  347,  418 
London  remains,  their  utilization,  197 
London  street  signs,  old,  203,  463 
London  taverns,  c.  1600-50,  127,  190,  254,  414 
Longman  (Miss  E.  D.)  on  pin  and  needle  rimes,  409 
Lord  (G.)  on  Theodore  Hook's  anecdotes,  329 


Lord  Mayor's  Show,  change  in  date,  306,  356, 
473,  517 

Lorraine  or  Touraine,  in  Mrs.  Green's  '  Henry  II.,* 
309, 358 

Lory  (T.  W.  P. )  on  Lory  or  La  wry  family,  50 

Lory  or  Lawry  family,  50 

Louis  XIV.  tablecloth,  408,  451,  498 

Louis  XVIII. 's  Queen  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
108,  193 

Love-Begotten  on  Lady  Worsley,  409 

Lovel  family  of  Northampton,  489 

Lucas  (P.)  on  Apssen  counter,  349 
"  Biscuit's  throw,"  376 
Emblin  (Henry)  and  Theodosius  Keen,  37 
Nelson's  death  :  T.  Hill  Swain,  318 
Sussex  ironworks  :   obsolete  terms,  349 
Toker  or  Tucker  (Robert),  418 

Lucis  on  Aristotle  and  the  Golden  Rule,  510 

Lumb  (G.  D.)  on  Arden  family,  386 

Children  with  same  Christian  name,  365 

Lumley  family,  52 

Lumley  (Sir  J.  S.)  and  the  cire-perdue  process, 
387 

Lynch  law,  origin  of  the  term,  52,  133,  174,  495 

Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Betubium,  389 

Fas^ole,  its  etymology,  149,  233 

Galileo  and  his  alleged  exclamation,  185 

Heber  (Bishop)  :   "  Only  man  is  vile,"  256 

Johnson's  watch,  12 

Lord  Mayor's  Show  :  change  in  date,  356,  517 

Lyon(Anna  Maria )=  Henry  Edward  Kendall,  127 

Lytton  (Lord),  his  novels  in  French,  208,  291 


M 

M.  on  Betheral,  266 

Decasualization,  use  of  the  word,  406 
'  English  Historical  Review,'  277 
Gutiken  (Prince),  350 
Lynch  law,  52,  174 
Lytton's  novels  in  French,  291 
Sponges,  30 
M.  (A.  T.)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T,"  273 

Dyer  (John),  498 
M.  (F.  B.)  on  David's  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette, 

513 
M.  (G.  A.)  on  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John," 

276 

'  Old  Tarlton's  Song,'  214 
Triple  chancel  arches,  255 
M.  (H.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  310 
M.  (L.)  on  James  Isaacson,  M.P.,  18 
M.  (M.  A.  M.)  on  Joanna  and  the  Westmorland 

hills,  258 

M.  (N.)  on  Petre  epigram,  349 
M.  (N.  &  A.)  on  Abbots  of  Evesham,  78 

Southey's  collections  regarding  Portugal,  169 
M.  (W.)  on  Hews  or  Huse  family,  128 
M.  (W.  E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  448 
M — y  on  "  Liquida  non  frangunt,"  227 
M.A.Oxon.    on    Gray's    '  Elegy  '    and     ploughing 

customs,  390 
Maberley    (Frederick    Herbert),    1781-1860,    his 

biography,  490 
Macalister  (M.  A.  M.)  on  authors  of  quotations 

wanted,  116 
MacArthur    (W.)   on  Brunswick   Society,   Boyne 

Society,  188 

Macaulay  (Lord),  on  olive  trees  in  Australasia,  86  ; 
on  literature,  130,  171  ;  and  W.  J.  Thorns,  150  j 
on  Dryden,  329,  375 
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MacCarthy  (Capt.)  and  the  Prince  Regent,  74 
M'Dowall  (S.  S.)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T,"  273 

Selby,  Yorks  :   its  Peculiar  Court,  475 
McElwaine  (P.  A.)  on  legal  references  in  Shake- 
speare, 382 
McGovern  (J.  B.)  on  Dante  MSS.,  449 

Freeman  on  Gladstone's  '  Studies  on  Homer,' 

170 

Nuns  as  chaplains,  49 

Mackall  (L.  L.)  on  Goethe's  '  Edelknabe,'  508 
Mackay  (Charles),  his  '  John  Brown,'  288,  338 
Mackenzie  (Lieut.  Roderick),  killed  at  Seringapa- 

tam,  38 

Macleay  family,  150 
McMahon    (Morgan)    on    '  Adventures    of    Capt. 

Robert  Boyle,'  417 
Moore  (T.),  his  wife,  427 
Voltaire  and  Carlyle,  486 
MacMichael  (J.  Holden)  on  "  All  the  world  and  his 

wife,"  13 

Bagnigge  House,  192 
Balloons  and  flying  machines,  195,  272 
Beeswing  Club,  512 
Bell-ringing  at  weddings,  517 
Bossom  (John),  196 
Carstares  or  Carstairs,  57 
Cernet's  Tower  in  Bucklersbury,  330 
Constitution  Hill :   Parliament  Hill,  173 
Devil's  saffron,  415 
"  Dish  of  tea,"  436 
Green  Dragon,  14 
Hampden  family,  292 
Healen  penny,  98 
"  Hen  and  Chickens  "  sign,  28 
Hocktide  at  Hexton,  73,  214 
Holderness  families,  212 
"  If  two  and  two  make  four,"  231 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  317 
"  Le  "  before  trades,  237 
41  Le  Hole  Bole,"  Honey  Lane,  348 
41  Le  Meriole  "  :    "  Le  Colebrehous,"  149 
"  Le  Stoples,"  348,  410 
Linton,  portrait  by,  287 
"  Mar  "  in  Mardyke,  475 
Markham  (Rev.  George),  296 
Military  Canal  at  Sandgate,  334 
Neile  (Richard),  Archbishop  of  York,  498 
*'  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  516 
Nimbus,  its  significance,  111 
*'  Point  and  Indian  Queen,"  328 
Rollick,  use  of  the  word,  93 
Roman  legions  :  their  history,  394 
St.  Barbara's  emblems,  216 
<c  Saracen's  Head,"  Snow  Hill,  131 
"  Scomer  upon  the  Hope,"  68 
Sloan  surname,  318 
Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  356 
Sponges,  438 
"  Stick  to  your  tut,"  15 
Tackle-house  :   tackle-porter,  350,  392 
Truman  (T.),  bookseller,  18 
Turnspit  dogs,  315 
Vintners'  Company,  477 
Virgin  Mary's  nut,  256 
"  Warren  "  and  the  hare,  225 
"  What  the  Devil  said  to  Noah,"  10 
Womack  (Dr.  Laurence),  492 
Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

11,  270,  492 
MacMichael   (T.    C.)  on   "  Blue    Idle  "  Meeting- 

House,  510 

McMurray  (W.)  on  "Antiquary's  Books,"  383 
Chiswick  memorials,  405 


McMurray  (W.)  on  *  D.N.B.'  additions,  402 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  395 
Feilde  (Rev.  Matthew),  349 
Fig  trees  in  London,  293,  477 
Fleetwood  of  St.  John  Zachary,  469 
Hamlet  as  a  Christian  name,  98 
Heckstall  (Rev.  Brooke),  247,  354 
Historical  MSS.  discovered,  450 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Indexes  to,  407 
Parry  and  Perry  families,  435 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  :  his  heart,  516 
Signs  of  Old  London,  203,  463 
Stamford,  mediaeval  body  found  at,  426 
White  City  sundial  motto,  367 
McPike    (E.    F.)    on  Parry  and    Perry   families, 

344 
M'Quillin    (Bernard   Lord)  on  Spanish   Armada, 

330 

Macray  (John),  his  '  Golden  Lyre,'  1829-30,  473 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Apples  :   their  old  names,  254 
Cromwell's  head,  32 
Findlater  (Count)  at  Karlsbad,  314 
'Golden  Lyre,'  473 
Magna  Charta  Barons,  male  descendants,  149,  236, 

313 

Mahan  (Capt.)  on  Ireland's  strategic  position,  187 
Mahony  (P.  G.)  on  Jackson  and  Law  families,  48 
Maiden-garland,  the  custom,  327 
Maitland  (P.  C.)  on  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  on  Byron, 

328 

Makower  (S.  V.)  on  "  viretot  "  in  Scott,  267 
Malet  (Col.  Harold)  on  Magna  Charta  barons,  313 
Portrait  by  Linton,  1683,  333 
Swords,  regulation,  376 
Malherbe,  his  '  Stances  a  Du  Perrier,'  38 
Malleson  (Hope)  on  Miss  Anne  Manning,  408 
Maltese  Beefeaters,  c.  1859,  148,  198 
Man  in  a  quart  bottle,  early  reference,  289 
Mann  (Sir  Horace),  his  biography,  368 
Manning  on  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  England,  388 
Manning  (Miss  Anne),  d.  1907,  her  papers,  408,  497 
Mansions  and  villages,  their  disappearance,  189 
Mar  in  Mardyke,  its  meaning,  310,  475 
Marbach  (G.  O.),  his  "  Volksbiicher,"  9,  58,  133 
March  Malen,  meaning  of  the  term,  489 
Marcham  (W.  M.  B.  and  F.)  on  Margaret  of  Rich- 
mond, 15 
Marchant  (F.  P.)  on  Bonassus,  wonderful  animal, 

353 

Hus  before  Council  of  Constance,  94 
Ladies  and  side-saddles,  295 
Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  176 
Slovaks,  242 
Marchetti  (Bishop  M.),  collection  of  drawings,  47, 

112 

Margaret    of    Richmond,    inscriptions    in    West- 
minster Abbey,  15,  215 

Maria  (Donna)  of  Spain,  her  biography,  47,  91, 152 
Marie  Antoinette,  sketch  by  David,  409,  513 
Market,  "  mart  "  used  for,  326 
Market  customs,  Scottish,  121,  217 
Markham,  Rev.  George,  c.  1790,  his  biography, 

248,  296 

Marks  (Henry  Stacy),  his  '  Poor  Blind  Worm,'  310 
Marriage,  compared  to  a  Devonshire  lane,  469,  517 
Marriage  licences  of  diocese  of  Exeter,  330,  373 
Marriage  relationships,  268,  315 
Marriage  superstitions  in  Orkney,  484 
Marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  their  registration,  96 
Marshall  (E.  R.)  on  Paramor  family  of  Kent,  329 
Marshall  (Capt.  John)  of  Virginia,  467 
Mart  used  for  market,  326 
Martello  towers,  their  history,  228,  334,  377 
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Martin  (S.)  on  George  Morland  at  Kensal  Green, 

429 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  crucifix,  208,  274,  498  ; 
her  spur  and  brooch,  368,  456  ;  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  at  Antwerp,  489 

Marylebone  on  Rev.  H.  Morris  of  Burnley,  388 
Maskelyne  (T.  S.)  on  Bourne  in  place-names,  372 

"  Ivery,  The,"  Wiltshire  local  name,  152 
Match,  lucifer,  its  inventor,  56 
Mathews  (C.  Elkin)  on  '  Horse  Subsecivae,'  1620, 

164 
Matthews  (A.)  on  bier-right  :    ordeal  by  touch,  87 

Castor  oil,  157 

Duels  between  women,  77 

Gomara's  '  Conquest  of  the  Weast  India,'  374 

Land  Office  :    "  Land  Office  business,"  415 

Lynch  law,  133,  495 

Monuments  to  American  Indians,  230 

November  5  in  America  :   Pope  Night,  458 

Oregon, 358 

Paine  (T.)  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 441 

Paul  (John)  or  Paul  Jones,  12 

Whitman  (Walt)  on  Alamo,  91 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

50,271,370 
Matthews  (G. )  on  arms  of  Saffron  Walden  Abbey, 

249 

Mauraden,  1558,  its  meaning,  149,  378 
Maxwell  (Sir  H.)  on  Bourne  in  place-names,  130, 
272,  434 

Cockburnspath  :    Maxwell,  256 

Yew  tree,  477 

Maxwell,  surname,  its  etymology,  213,  256 
May  on  John  Smith,  1679-80,  309 
Maycock  (Willoughby)  on  Pigott's  *  Jockey  Club,' 
loo 

Seecatchie  :    holluschickie,  their  meaning,  94 
Mayfair  marriages,  and  Parson  Keith,  127 
Mayhew  (A.  L. )  on  adoxography,  387 

Compostela,  origin  of  the  name,  27 

Harka,  its  meaning,  127 

Huel,  its  meaning,  488 

Millet,  religious  community,  384 

"  Noli  altum  sap  ere,"  216 

'  Notes  and  Queries  '  commemoration,  251 

Scott's  '  Search  after  Happiness,'  409 

"  Tikes  and  churls,"  430 
Mayne  (John),  his  '  Logan  Braes,'  33 
Mayors  elected  in  churches   in  Middle  Ages,  148, 

ooT 

Meat,  means  for  maturing,  138 

Medals  and  coins,  spurious,  46 

Mediculus  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  128 

Medmenham  Abbey,  Monks  of,  their  history,  467 

Mellish    (J.  T.)  on  Carlyle  and  Lady  Bannerman, 

331 

Mellon  (Harriot)  and  the  Wigan  stage,  405 
Mellon  (Sarah  Jane)  (Miss  Woolgar),  death,  266, 

337 
Member  of  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  on  a 

brass,  338 
Memorials  in  British  Isles,  51,  114,  181,  234,  277, 

Mercer  (W.)  on  "  Esare,"  264 

Louis  XIV.  tablecloth,  408 

Naples,  inscriptions  at,  363 
Merdon  Manor,  Hursley,  and  John  White,  148 
Meredith  (George)  and  T.  L.  Peacock,  88,  132,  175 
Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  his  marriage,34 
Meriole  :   Le  Meriole,  sign  in  Westchepe,  1435,  149 
Memck  (W.  P.)  on  Harvest  Supper  songs,  276 
Merritt  (E.  P.)  on  Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue   430 


Meswinde  the  Fair,  story  of,  196 

Meyer  and  Hoppner  families,  129 

Michell  (John),  Mayor  of  London,  361,  475 

Middle  Ages,  astronomy  in,  9 

Middlesex,  houses  of  the  nobility,  c.  1680,  143 

Mildew  in  books,  remedy  for,  387,  436 

Miles  (W.)  on  L.  Bt.  artist,  29 

Military  musters,  16th  century,  422 

Millais  (Sir  J.),  his  '  North-West  Passage,'  300 

Miller  (George)  of  Dunbar,  1771-1835,  1,  42,  374 

Miller  (James)  of  Haddington,  1791-1865,  1,  42, 

374 

Millet,  a  religious  community,  384,  472 
Milne  (J.)  on  Cockburnspath  :    Maxwell,  213 
Milton  (John)  on  the  palm,  67 
Milton  Cottage  porch,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  407 
Minakata   (Kumagusu)  on  Chinese  proverb,  277 
Flying  machines  of  the  Far  East,  374 
Living  dead,  366 
Sneezing  superstition,  97 
Virgin  Mary's  nut,  187 
Minstrels   and   players   at   Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

222 

Mistletoe  on  comether,  its  meaning,  231 
Moliere,  record  price  for  his  comedies,  47 
Molony  (A.)  on  Pronty  :   Bronte,  210 
Monastic  and  parochial  churches  combined,  168 
Monks,  four  regular  orders,  167,  274,  352 
Monro  (Rev.  George)  d.  1630= Livingstone, 

249 

Monro  (Rev.  George),  d.  1642=  Mary  Primrose,  249 
Monte  Carlo,  Spurgeon  on,  308,  434 
Montgolfier  (M. )  and  dirigible  balloons,  125 
Mont  juich,  Catalan  place-name,  its  pronunciation, 

466 
Monuments,   public,  in  London,  their  cost,  347, 

418 

Monuments  to  American  Indians,  87,  230,  358 
Moon-dog,  weather  sign,  130,  177 
Moon  superstitions  in  Wales  and  Patagonia,  406, 

518 

Moore  (T.) '  Lalla  Rookh,'  368  ;  his  wife,  427 
Morgan  family  of  Tredegar,  267 
Morgan  (Forrest)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T,"  313 
Lynch  law,  52 

Monuments  to  American  Indians,  358 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  its  founders,  56 
"  Seven  and  nine  "  :   "  Peanut  politician,"  38 
Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

ol 

Morgan  (G.  A.)  on  Morgans  of  Tredegar,  267 
Morgan  (G.  E.  F.)  on  Capt.  William  Vaughan,  474 
Morlais  Castle,  Brecknock,  its  history,  89 
Morland  (George)  at  Kensal  Green,  429 
Morris  (Rev.  Henry)  of  Burnley,  1640-53,  388,  456 
Morte,  use  of  the  term,  1564-5,  346,  478 
Mother-in-law,  used  for  stepmother,  360 
Mottoes  :    "  Cala  rag  whethow,"  28,  78  ;    "  Crux 

coronae  fulcrum,"  289  ;    "  Futura  praeteritis," 

295  ;     "  Loyall    au     mort,"     108  ;     "  Mineria 

marra,"  28  ;    "  Sal  sapit  omnia,"  109  ;   sundial, 

in  White  City,  367 

Mountain  Bower,  Wiltshire  place-name,  38 
Muir  (J.  W.)  on  arms  of  married  women,  97 
Mundy  (Major-General  G.  C.),  his  '  Excursion  to 

Jersey,'  38 

Mundy  (P.  D.)  on  *  An  Excursion  to  Jersey,'  38 
Munro  of  Novar,  his  collection  of  pictures,  8,  74 
Murkatto,  ghost-word,  30 
Murray  (Sir  J.  A.  H.)  on  "  Chops  of  the  Channel  " 

70 

"  Correct  to  a  T,"  227 
Purpose,  alleged  name  of  a  dance,  27 
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Murray  (Sir  J.  A.  H.)  on  Pyrrhic  victory,  87 
Taciturn  :   Grieve  in  Smollett,  327 
Tackle-house  :   tackle-porter,  307 
Taglioni=  greatcoat,  366 
Tailed,  word  in  Fuller,  347 

Murray  (John)  on  Canning  on  "  Toby  Philpot," 
387 

Mutschmann  (H.)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T  "  313 

Myddelton  (T.  C. )  on  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  473 


N 


N.  (C.)  on  "  le  "  before  trades,  189 

Steerage  on  a  frigate,  470 
N.  (H.)  on  "  Dark  as  black  pigs,"  318 
N.  (L.  C.)  on  snake  committing  suicide,  228 
N.  (M.)  on  Miss  Mellon  and  the  Wigan  stage,  405 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  90 
N.  (T. )  on  Rossall  slang,  66 

N.  (W.  I.  A.)  on  Keble  on  stars  reflected  in  ice,  289 
Nafedave,  use  of  the  term,  170,  296 
Name -corruption  :  Mountain  Bower,  Wiltshire,  38 
Names,  terrible  to  children,  53  ;  Lincolnshire,  168, 

235,  296 
Napiers  and  Col.  Hoe,  printing-machine  makers, 

345 
Naples,  inscriptions  in  New  Protestant  Cemetery, 

303,  362 

Nares  (Capt.  W.  H.)  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  365 
Naseby  battle-field,  Lord  Fairfax  at,  75 
Nash  (Miss)  at  Orchies,  c.  1792,  129 
Naval  foe,  mysterious,  c.  1775-83,  113 
Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  308,  496 
Navy  needs  and  ravens,  448 
Naylor  (Robert)  of  Canterbury,  c.  1564,  his  wife, 

Needle  and  pin  runes,  409,  518 
Nefzaoni,  his  '  Perfumed  Garden,'  118 
Neile  (Richard),  Archbishop  of  York,  449,  498 
Nel   Mezzo   on    Dickens  :     Shakespeare  :     wood- 
bine,  281 
Nelson  (Lord),  T.  Hill  Swain  at  his  death,  169, 

318  ;    ode  on,  261 

Nemo  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  88 
Newbourg  (John  William),  Count  Palatine,  c.  1675, 

489 

'  New  English  Dictionary,'  omission  in,  445 
Newington  Place,  Surrey,  and  James  Powell,  268 
Newman  (F.)  on  Cowper,  432 

Fig  trees  :   maturing  meat,  138 
"  Four  regular  orders  of  monks,"  274 
Petre  epigram,  411 

Newman  (Robert),  engraver,  b.  1768,  9,  55 
Newspapers,  English,  in  1680,  243,  314,  358 
Newspapers,  old  American,  words  and  phrases, 

10,  50,  107,  270,  370,  492 
Newton  (E.  E.)  on  Cotton's  Waterloo  Collection, 

512 

Eel-pie  shop,  317 

Le  Scaur's  statue  of  Charles  I.,  397 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  and  King's  College,  229,  294  ; 

'  Principia,'  1687,  229 

Nicholls  (C.)  on  Hocktide  at  Hexton,  214 
Nicholson  (E.)  on  '  Short  Whist,'  357 
Nicklin  (T.)  on  cab  :  cabriolet  in  Dickens,  514 

Cromwell  and  the  117th  Psalm,  417 
Nicknames  of  persons  of  fashion,  temp.  George  IV., 

326,  515  ;   eighteenth  century,  515 
Nimbus  in  ancient  art,  110,  178 
Nixon  (W.)  on  Marbuch's  "  Volksbiicher,"  9 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  its  founders,  56 


Norman  (P.)  on  hopscotch,  375 

Jacobsen  (Sir  Jacob),  247 
Norman  (W.)  on  Paramor  family  of  Kent,  398 

Restoration  plays,  429 

Norris  (H.  C.)  on  Military  Canal  at  Sandgate,  228 
Norris  (H.  E.)on  St.  Neots  booksellers  and  printers, 

164 
North  Lincolnshire  on  moon-dog,  weather   sign,. 

130 
North  Midland  on  balloons  and  flying  machines, 

158 

Words  in  old  American  newspapers,  372 
'  Notes    and    Queries,'    60th    anniversary,    oldest 

contributors,  167,  251,  331,  376,  433,  478 
November  5th  in  America  =  Pope  Night,  364,  458 
Noyes  (Robert),  artist,  d.  1843,  71 
Nuns  as  chaplains,  49,  95 
Nursery  rimes:   I  had  three  sisters  beyond  the 

sea,  28,  94  ;   Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

47,  95,  154,  218,  276 


O.  (J.)  on  Bullingdon  Club,  108 
O.  (L.  R.)  on  T.  L.  Peacock,  175 

Watson-Ward  (Rev.  T.),  278 
O.  (O.  O.)  on  Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  436 
Oat,  its  pronunciation,  416 

Obituaries : — 

Borrajo  (Edward  M.),  320 
Harland-Oxley  (W.  E.),  480 
Marshall  (E.  H.),  240 
Morfill  (Prof.  W.  R.),  420 
Nodal  ( John  H.),  440 
O'B.  (W.  J.)  on  Englishman's  needs  supplied  from 

abroad,  329 
O'Brien  (E.  J.  H.)  on  '  Horse  Subsecivse,'  1620, 101, 

162 

1  O'Brien  (James),  1798,  his  biography,  511 
O'Brien  (Nelly),  d.  1768,  her  biography,  406 
O'Dunlang  on  Exeter  Cathedral  custom,  170 
Rowan  Tree  Witch  Day,  209 
Spanish  Christmas  Carol,  129 
,  «  Oera  Linda  Book,'  curious  Frisian  chronicle,  88, 

133,  176 

Oil,  castor,  origin  of  the  name,  157 
!  Old  Sir  Simon's  Market,  Lancaster,  490 
|  Oliphant  (Laurence)  and  his  wives,  244 

Olive  trees  in  Australasia,  Macaulay  on,  86 
,  Oliver  (A.)  on  Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  356 
I  O'Meara  (Barry),  Bonaparte's  surgeon,  366 
Onaled  on  '  John  Brown,'  288 
One,  its  pronunciation,  288,  374,  416 
Opium,  S.  T.  Coleridge  and,  65 
Opium  dens,  fact  and  fiction  concerning,  487 
Orange  custom  at  the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal,  262 
Ordeal  by  touch,  the  custom,  87,  137 
Oregon,  river-name,  its  origin,  169,  258,  358 
Orkney  folk-lore,  483 

Osborn  (E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  310 
Osier  (P.)  on  Rodd  family,  148 
Otford,  the  Benedictines,  and  St.  Bartholomew, 

248,  310  ;  its  history,  269 
Owen  (E.  C.  E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted* 

268 

Owen  ( J.  P. )  London  :   Origin  of  the  Name,  114 
Owen  (John),  epigram  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  207 
Oxford  Parliamentary  leaders  in  the  Civil  War, 
21,  82 
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P.  (A.  O.  V.)  on  Eliza  Fenning's  execution,  115 
P.  (F.)  on  Gaspar  Manor,  Stourton,  337 

Lincolnshire  names,  235 
P.  (F.  K.)  on  Beezley,  57 

'  Lawyer  Outwitted,'  289 

Shakespeare  and  Ensor  :   Paul  family,  253 
P.  (G.  M.  H.)  on  "  legend  weight,"  67 
P.  (H.  A.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  488 
P.  (H.  G.)  on  Holderness  families,  149 

Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  493 

St.  Andrew's  Day  and  the  Sassenach,  426 

Yorkshire  similes,  148 
P.  (J.  B.)  on  Petre  epigram,  410 
P.  (M.)  on  Hocktide  at  Hexton,  71 

Maiden-garland,  327 

Scott's  manners,  346 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  William  Bullock  :   Hugh  Bullock,  16 

Bipley  (Thomas)  and  Richard  Holt,  29 

Thimbles,  93 

P.  (R.  W.)  on  "  Coup  de  Jarnac,"  245 
P.  (S.  T.)  on  "  Four  regular  orders  of  monks,"  352 

"  Liquida  non  frangunt,"  333 
Page  (H.)  on  statues  in  the  British  Isles,  51 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  448 

Constitution  Hill  :   Parliament  Hill,  357 

Cowper  :    Dowling  :   their  pronunciation,  373 

De  Quincey  :    quotations  and  allusions,  95 

Devil's  saffron,  415 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :    woodbine,  334 

'  Golden  Lyre,'  473 

London  public  monuments,  418 

Marks  (H.  S.)  and  '  The  Poor  Blind  Worm,' 
310 

Mary,  Queen  of^Scots  :   her  crucifix,  274 

Pole  (Margaret),  Countess  of  Salisbury,  16 

"  Shot  at  the  rook,"  &c.,  218 

Statues  in  the  British  Isles,  181,  277,  401 

Walker  (John),  inventor  of  lucifer  match,  56 

Westminster  Abbey  :   western  towers,  217 

Windows  from  church  at  Trier,  198 
Page  (William),  his  '  Golden  Lyre,'  1856,  473 
Paine  (T.),  his  remains,  44,  118, 197  ;  and  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  441 
Palindrome  :  Sator  arepo,  &c.,  460 
Palladium,  proposed  variety  theatre,  47,  116,  218 
Palm,  the,  Milton  on,  67 

Palmer  ( Dr.  A.  Smythe)  on  the  wheatear,  432 
Palmer  (J.  Foster)  on  Bruges,  214 

Cowper  misprint,  77 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :   woodbine,  333 

Magna  Charta  barons,  236 

Moon  superstitions,  518 

Short  (Tommy)  on  Aristotle,  392 
Paltock  (Robert),  his  '  Peter  Wilkins,'  286 
Pan-Germanic  press,  55 
Pap  aw  and  maturing  meat,  138 
Paramor  family  of  Kent,  329,  397 
Pardoe  (Avern),  on  Miss  Crawford,  Canadian  poet, 

Parish  armour,  16th  century,  422 

Parish  registers.     See  Registers. 

Parker  (P.  L.)  on  '  Public  Opinion,'  188 

Parker  consecration  and  Lambeth  Register,  62, 

112,  172 
Parliament,  members  of,  unidentified,  69,  314  ; 

for  London,  1404,  325 

Parliament  Fields,  origin  of  the  name,110, 173,  357 
Parliament  Hill,  origin  of  the  name,  110,  173,  357 
Parliamentary  anecdotes,  works  on,  227 


Parliamentary  division  lists,  490 

Parliamentary    leaders,    Oxford,    in    Civil    War, 

21,  82 
Parochial     and    monastic    churches,    combined, 

168 
Parodies  of  Poet  Laureate  and  Kipling,  128,  177, 

238,  297,  472 

Parr  (John),  embroiderer,  temp.  1600,  109 
Parry  and  Perry  families,  344,  435 
Parry  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.)  on  inscriptions  at  Naples, 

303,  362 

Inscriptions  at  Petit  Saconnex,  183 
Portrait  by  Lawrence,  133 
Wheatear,  the  bird,  432 
Parsons  (S.  J.)  on  *  Browning  as  a  Preacher,'  187 
Parsons  not  in  holy  orders,  350 
Passmore    &    Alabaster,    Spurgeon's    publishers, 

308,  434 

Patagonia,  moon  superstitions  in,  406 
Patrick  (Richard),  M.D.,  his  biography,  348 
Paul  (John)  or  Paul  Jones,  signatures,  12 
Paul  family,  253 
Pawlet  of  Paultoons,  Hants,  189 
Payne  (J.  F.)  on  Samnitis,  133 
Peachey  (G.  0.)  on  Crayle  Crayle,  128 
Peacock  (C.  J.)  on  statues  in  the  British  Isles,  114 
Peacock  (E.)  on  "  No  Flowers,"  178 

One  :    oats,  their  pronunciation,  416 
"  Stripping  cows,"  476 
"Telgitur,"115 
Tudor  spelt  tydder,  117 
Yew  tree,  421 
Peacock  (Thomas  Love),  his  plays,  22  ;   his  home 
at  Chertsey  and  George  Meredith,  88,  132,  175  ; 
his  '  Sir  Hornbook,'  226 
Pearson    (Howard    S.)    on  Abbots    of   Evesham, 

154 

Pearson  (J.)  on  Hon.  Ann  Stratford,  329 
Pebbles,  flint,  at  Brighton,  50,  118,  178 
Peculiar  Court  of  Selby,  Yorks,  409,  475 
Peddie  (R.  A.)  on  Caxton's  birthplace,  395 

Compositor's  case,  375 
Peerage  :     '  Complete   Peerage,'    corrections   and 

additions,  64,  177 

Peet  (W.  H.)  on  '  British  Controversialist,'  173 
Carlyle  on  Fanny  Elssler,  349 
David's  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette,  513 
d'Orsay  (Count),  his  death,  486 
Drake  (Joseph  Rodman),  496 
Epitaph  :     "  Everywhere  heard  will  be  the 

judgment-call,"  177 
"  Fabius  Pictor,"  165 
Lamb  (Charles),  and  his  "  pepe,"  168 
Macaulay  on  Dryden,  375 
Macaulay  on  literature,  171 
'  Short  Whist,'  by  Major  A.,  264 
'  Sketch  from  Nature,'  192 
Taciturn  :   Grieve  in  Smollett,  375 
Pelle  (Honnore),  his  bust  of  Charles  II.,  287 
Pellican  family  arms,  268,  315 
Pelling  (Canon)  of  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor,  367 
Peninsulas,  their  direction,  36 
Penn  (William),  his  grave,  129,  231,  318 
Penn  family  of  Kidderminster,  189,  238 
Penny :    healen   penny,    in   churchwardens'    ac- 
counts, 98,  137 

Penny  (F.)  on  "  Le  Hole  Bole,"  438 
Penn  of  Kidderminster,  238 
"  Stoples,"  410 

Penny-in-the-slot  machines,  1829,  286 
Pennyworth  =  a  bargain,  153 
"  Pepe,"  Charles  Lamb  and  his,  168,  250 
Percheval  or  Percival  family,  329 
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Percival  (Capt.  Robert),  traveller  and  writer,  282 

Percival  or  Percheval  family,  329 

Percy  (Thomas),  Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  children, 

286 

Periodicals  issued  on  ships,  54 
Perry  and  Parry  families,  344,  435 
Pertesens,  meaning  of  the  word,  249,  297 
Perugia,  reported  flight  across  lake  of,  288,  476 
Pestall  (Col.),  his  biography,  29,  94 
Pet  names,  female,  405 
Peter    (Thurstan)  on  children   in  different   ages, 

368 

Healen  penny,  137 

Petit  Saconnex,  Geneva,  inscriptions  at,  183 
Petre  epigram,  349,  410 
Petty  (S.  L. )  on  Gomara's  '  Conquest  of  the  Weast 

India,'  334 

Gravestones  at  Jordans,  231,  318 
Holly  as  browse  for  cattle,  494 
Names  terrible  to  children,  53 
Pig  grass  :   fioning  grass,  92 
"  Though  lost  to  sight  "  :   '  The  Nun,'  55 
White  Tree  of  Crockerton  Hill,  377 
Yew  in  poetry,  436 

Phillips  (Lawrence)  on  anniversaries,  428 
Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  335 
Braddon  (Paul),  139 
Deputation  denned,  338 
"  Vache  a  Colas,"  48 
Phillpotts  (Dr.)  and  Canning,  470 
«  Philopatris,'  dialogue  attributed  to  Lucian,  229 
Phipps  (Col.  R.)  on  Milton  Cottage,  407 
Photography,  first  dark  room,  c.  1838,  7 
Phrases  in  old  American  newspapers,  10,  50,  107, 

270,  370,  492 
Physiognomy  and  language,  their  association,  365, 

416 

Pickford  (J.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  158 
Dish  of  tea,  377 
Drinking  tobacco,  455 
Hartwell,  Bucks,  396 
Harvest  Supper  songs,  137 
Hus  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  28 
Names  terrible  to  children,  54 
'  Notes  and  Queries  '  commemoration,  376 
'  Passionate  Pilgrim  '  :   "  lapp'd  in  lead,"  437 
Percy  (Thomas),  Bishop  of  Dromore,  286 
Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  158 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Edward  Strong,  365 
Short  (Tommy)  on  Aristotle,  70 
Southey  (Robert),  293 
Statues  in  the  British  Isles,  52,  114 
"  Te  Igitur,"  66 
Ward  (Rev.  T.  Watson),  278 
Yelvertons  of  Easton  Maudit,  45 
Picton  (Sir  Thomas),  his  two  funerals,  138 
Pierpoint  (R.)  on  '  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton,'  451 
Arab  sheikh  Nefzaoni,  118 
Beezely,  its  locality,  92 
Bible  :   "  knave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  128 
Busy=  intricate,  467 
Byron  (Lord)  and  Capt.  Crawley,  218 
Cabriolet  :    cab  :    Mr.  Pickwick,  385 
Canning  on  "  Toby  Philpot,"  471 
Casanova  (Francesco)  the  painter,  4 
"  Dog  and  pot,"  414 
Drinking  tobacco,  454 
Duel,  last,  with  swords  in  England,  290 
English  clothing  terms,  474 
Epicurus  in  art,  434 
Eton  :   Barnard,  Head  Master,  26 
Farnese  arms,  155 
"  Governor  of  the  English  Nation,"  13 


Pierpoint  (R.)  on  Groom's  Coffee-House,  57 
Gulix  holland,  12 
Hartwell,  395 

"  Hen  and  Chickens  "  sign,  215 
Hereditary  Herb-strewer,  354 
Hoppner  and  Sir  T.  Frankland's  daughters, 

337 

Houses  of  the  nobility  c.  1680,  143 
Isaacson  (James),  M.P.,  94 
Johnson's  uncle  hanged,  135 
Juan  Fernandez  :   an  early  Crusoe,  285 
Kelsall  (John),  Mayor  of  Chester,  157 
Lord  Mayor's  Show :    change   in  date,  306, 

473 
Louis     XVIII. 's     Queen    and    Westminster 

Abbey,  193 

Maltese  Beefeaters,  148 
March  Malen  :   Andrasta,  489 
Maria  (Donna)  of  Spain,  152 
Marriage  relationships,  268 
Mart  for  market,  326 
Mechanical  road  carriages,  96 
"  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb," 

265 

Old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,  478 
Parodies  of  Kipling,  297 
'  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  437 
Peacock's  '  Sir  Hornbook,'  226 
Picton  (General),  138 
"  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat," 

265 

Rushlights,  254 
'  Sailor's  Consolation,'  196,  517 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  34 
"  Seynt-pro-seynt,"  a  wine,  158 
Short  (Tommy)  on  Aristotle,  392 
Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  356 
Storm  ship,  113 

Swinburne  on  Irish  Nationalists,  412 
"  The  "  prefixed  to  place-names,  273 
Usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  208 
Vicomte  Vilain  XIIIL,  452 
Weltje's  or  Weltjie's  Club,  167 
Pig  grass,  field  weed,  use  of  the  name,  49,  92 
Pigeons  and  dying  people,  their  connexion,  287, 

513 
Pigott  (Charles),  '  Jockey  Club,'  90,  135,  174,  255, 

412 
Pigott  ( W.  Jackson)  on  Canon  Pelling,  367 

Strode's  Regiment,  210 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Artemus  Ward  on,  90 
Pimpernel  :    scarlet  pimpernel,  rime,  166 
Pin  and  needle  rimes,  409,  518 
Pinchbeck    (W.    H.)    on  Dickens:    Shakespeare: 

woodbine,  333 

Matthew  Arnold  and  the  yew,  336 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Hussey  of  Slinfold,  3 

Kingdom  (Lemuel),  408 
Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  158,  238 
Pitt-Taylor    (F.    S.)    on    Sir    Francis    Bacon    on 

tasting,  7 

Place-names  :     "  The  "  prefixed  to,  68,  116,  273  ; 
"  Bourne  "  in,  130,  191,  272,  372,  434  ;   sacred, 
in  foreign  lands,  176,  254,  314,  493 
Plague,  1665,  doctors  in  London  during,  18 
Plains=  timber-denuded  lands,  81,  194,  238 
Plant-names  :    woodbine   and  honeysuckle,  281, 

333,  411 

Platt  (Bernard)  on  drinking  tobacco,  455 
Platt  (J.,  Jun.)  on  camelario,  Spanish  term,  48 
Coffee,  its  etymology,  64 

Cowper  :    Dowling  :   their  pronunciation,  372 
Dolma  Bagcha,  Constantinople,  6 
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Platt  ( J.  Jun.)  on  drinking  tobacco,  455 

Dun  Y,  510 

English  clothing  terms,  284 

Garrett  and  Gerald  :   Theobald,  345 

"  Hackbut  bent,"  36 

Hafiz  in  Oriental  editions,  429 

Happisburgh  or  Haisborough,  86 

Harka,  Arabic  word,  194 

Haughendo  :  Fylde  oath,  56 

Johnson's  uncle  hanged,  12 

Kipling  in  Spanish,  448 

Language  and  physiognomy,  416 

Lincolnshire  names,  235 

Millet,  religious  body,  472 

Montjuich  :   its  pronunciation,  466 

One  :   its  pronunciation,  374 

Opium  den,  fact  and  fiction,  487 

Ragozine,  a  pirate,  233 

Ruby  Wedding,  55 

Sceptic  :   sceugh,  66 

Scott's  '  Search  after  Happiness,'  458 

Seecatchie  :   holluschickie,  48 

Shack,  a  wooden  hut,  306 

Sneegum  or  Sneezum  surname,  206 

Spanish  epigram,  405 

"  Stripping  cows,"  409 

Twelve  surname,  196 

Walsh  surname  :   new  theory,  446 

Whip -ma-whop -ma-gate,  227 

Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

10 

Players  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  222 
Players'  companies  on  tour,  1548-1630,  41,  222 
4i  Plough,  thack,  stack,  and  willing,"  farmwork 

service,  47 

Ploughing  customs  and  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  309,  389 
Plowden  (Walter  Chichele)  in  Abyssinia,  69 
Plum-list,  use  of  the  term,  235 
Plump  in  voting,  use  of  the  term,  235 
Pneumatic  tyres,  their  introduction,  445 
Poem  on  a  boy  and  his  curls,  88 
Point  and  Indian  Queen,  sign,  328 
Point  and  Star,  sign,  328 

Poland  (Sir  H.  B.)  on  Canning  on  "  Toby  Philpot," 
470 

London  taverns,  524 

Welsh  judges,  93 

Pole  :    North  Pole,  its  etymology,  426 
Pole  (Margaret),  Countess  of  Salisbury,  beatified, 

16 
Politician  on  "  What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day," 

428 

•  Pollard  (Sir  Lewis),  his  biography,  36 
Pollard-Urquhart  (Col.  F.  E.  R.)  on  James  II. 's 

last  words,  258 

Polwhele,  his  '  History  of  Cornwall,'  389 
Pontiffs,  travelling,  186 
Pook    (Col.   H.   W.)   on   Blair's    '  North-Country 

Parish  Registers,'  48 

Poole  (W.  L.)  on  Camelario,  Spanish  term,  518 
Pope  (A.),  reference  to  Dryden  in  '  Dunciad,'  150 
Pope  burnt  in  effigy  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  Day, 

Pope  Night  =  November  5,  in  America,  364,  458 

Popes  and  slavery,  349 

Portsmouth  Road  in  1756,  509 

Portugal,  Southey's  collections  regarding,  169 

Postlethwaite  (T.  N. )  on  Furness  Abbey,  249 

Postscript  of  a  woman's  letter,  18 

Pot-gallery,  meaning  of  the  term,  31 

Potter  (John)  and  Miss  Roach,  470 

Potts  (A.)  on  Robert  Noyes,  71 


Potts  (R.  A.)  on  "  All  right,"  314 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  148,  355 

'  Browning  as  a  Preacher,'  258 

Burial-places  of  notable  Englishwomen,  298 
Powell    (Harriet),   fashionable   beauty,   her  bio- 
graphy, 241 

Preacher  versus  actor,  246 
Pretty  and  Combe  families,  349 
Price  (Leonard  C. )  on  Crake,  artist,  491 
Prideaux  (Col.  W.  F. )  on  bibliographical  terms,  204 

Boughton  (Gabriel)  :   W.  Hamilton,  381 

Bourdon  House,  183 

Bourne  in  place-names,  191,  372 

"  Catalogue  raisonnee,  une,"  348,  474 

Coffee,  its  etymology,  156 

Coffin  (W.  H.)  in  Abyssinia,  230 

Cowhouse  Manor,  Middlesex,  233 

Emendations  in  English  books,  35 

Flying  Turk,  236 

Giraffe  :   camelopard,  206 

Harka,  Arabic  word,  194 

Hoth=  heath,  284,  418 

Knight  (J.)  and  the  Rabelais  Club,  165 

Laurence  the  wit,  290 

'  Livre  '  and  Casanova,  476 

Macaulay  and  W.  J.  Thorns,  150 

Macaulay  on  literature,  171 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  154 

Peacock  (T.  L.)  :   George  Meredith,  132 

'  Tom  Jones  '  in  French,  407 

Weltje's  Club,  293,  412 

Weltje's  house  at  Hammersmith,  466 
Prideaux  (W.  R.  B.)  on  Blackstone's  '  Commen- 
taries,' 385 

Dorchester  :   Birrell's  engraving,  136 

Leaden  figures,  198 

Vossius  (Isaac),  his  library,  487 
Prime  Minister,  official  recognition,  18 
Primrose  (Mary)  =  Rev.  George  Monro,  c.  1625, 

249 

Printers  of  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  164 
Printers'  proofs,  their  history,  490 
Printing,  Watson's  '  History'  of,  428,  511 
Pronty  (Rev.  Dr.),  cetat.  103,  and  Bronte  family, 

210 

Protection  for  burning,  licence,  1592,  149,  194 
Protocol,  technical  use  of  the  word,  445 

Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

All  right,  228,  314,  433,  497 
All  the  world  and  his  wife,  13,  93,  177 
At  the  back  of  beyond,  57 
Back  to  the  land,  327 
Between  you  and  I,  116 
Biscuit's  throw,  326,  376 
Bombay  duck,  5 

Chops  of  the  Channel,  27,  70,  117 
Correct  to  a  T,  227,  273,  313,  376,  435 
Coup  de  Jarnac,  245 
Dark  as  black  pigs,  268,  318 
Dish  of  tea,  287,  377,  436 
Entente  cordiale,  216 
Entretuy  yo,  116 
Fierce  as  a  maggot,  148,  218 
Fish  in  troubled  waters,  386 
Forget  not  to  give,  but  give  and  forget,  269 
Four  regular  orders  of  monks,  167,  274,  352 
Fourth  estate,  184 
Grinning  like  a  weasel  in  a  trap,  148 
Hackbut  bent,  36 

He  will  either  make  a  spoon,  or  spoil  a  horn, 
509 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

Hopping  John,  487 

I  wish  I  had  our  cat  by  the  tail,  148 

If  two  and  two  make  four,  109,  231 

If  you  wish  to  live  and  thrive,  245 

Lapp'd  in  lead,  346,  437 

Liquida  non  frangunt,  227,  333 

Looking  like  a  throttled  earwig,  148,  218 

Mother  of  dead  dogs,  406 

Never  too  late  to  mend,  147,  516 

Noli  altum  sapere,  168,  216,  358 

Old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,  189,  237,  478 

Onn'a  jamais  souri  a  Geneve  depuis  Calvin,  67 

One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,  118 

Peanut  politician,  38 

Plough,  thack,  stack,  and  willing,  47 

Pyrrhic  victory,  87 

Bight  as  a  trivet,  227,  273,  313,  376,  435 

Saints'  satisfaction,  48,  118 

Salva  capella  sicut  fuit,  249 

Se  jeter  sur  Castor  et  Pollux,  15 

See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,  48 

Seven  and  nine,  38 

Shot  at  the  rook  and  killed  the  crow,  147, 
218,  255 

Slovak,  242,  298 

Stew  in  their  own  juice,  206 

Stick  to  your  tut,  15 

Stripping  cows,  409,  476 

Tant   que  la  niche   est   vide,   le   saint  peut 
revenir,  327 

There    are    more    acres    in    Yorkshire    than 
letters  in  the  Bible,  509 

We  are  all  Radicals  by  sentiment,  490 

What  is  got  on  the  Devil's  back,  489 

What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  428 

What  the  Devil  said  to  Noah,  10,  93 

When  the  Devil  goes  a-nutting,  388 

Whip  in,  167 

White  hen  that  never  lays  astray,  16 
Provins,  Seine-et-Marne,  under  English  rule,  187 
Pryor's  Bank,  Fulham,  its  contents,  128,  172,  237 
Public  opinion,  its  journalistic  history,  188 
Pudding,  building  term,  77 
Purpose,  alleged  dance-name,  27 
Putlog,  building  term,  77 
Puttick  &  Simpson  on  Viner  memorial  brass,  207 


Q.  on  wheatear,  329 

Q.  (D.  M.  R.)  on  Major  Roderick  Mackenzie,  38 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Day,  17  November,  404 

Queen's  Theatre,  1704,  its  corner-stone,  364 

Quietists  in  England,  210 

Quill  on  Tudor  spelt  Tidder,  78 

Quotations :  — 

Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ?  208 

And  there  were  crystal  pools,  peopled  with 

fish,  109 
As  if  some  lesser  God  had  made  the  world, 

268,  335 

But  here  's  the  plague,  469,  517 
Come  live  in  my  heart,  448,  495 
Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pretend, 

310 

Equal  to  either  fate,  268,  335 
For  friendship,  of  itself  a  holy  tie,  208 
For   sudden   joys,    like   griefs,    confound    at 

first,  509 


Quotations : — 

Give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword,  288,  355 

He  ran  a  race,  but  never  reached  his  goal,  148 

Hempseed  I  sow,  208,  255,  296 

I  am  tired  of  four  walls  and  a  ceiling,  509 

I  never  pluck  the  rose,  178 

I  say  it  with  its  best  and  oldest  meaning,  268 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  way,  348,  396 

If  lusty  Love  should  go  in  search  of  beauty, 

88, 116 
Ignorance  in  motion  is  dangerous,  88 

II  fut  historien  pour  rester  orateur,  127 
In  order  to  love  human  nature,  488 

In  the   dark   hour   of   shame   I    deigned   to 

stand,  130 

I  've  watched  the  actions  of  his  daily  life,  509 
Kiss  me,  and  do  not  grieve,  348 
Land  of  hope  and  glory,  328 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  yew,  388 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  47,  95,  154, 

218,  276 

Meditation  is  the  science  of  the  saints,  477 
Monsters   of   imagination,   begotten   upon   a 

cloud  of  statistics,  8 
Mors  jauna  vita3,  231 
Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  aequat,  448,  494 
Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  265 
Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins,  409,  518 
No  wit,  money,  nor  means,  207 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee, 

109, 158 

Not  last  night,  but  the  night  before,  409,  518 
O,  if  I  'd  a  voice  and  a  tongue  that  could 

speak,  252 
Oh,  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow,  88,  116, 

178 

Once  of  old  upon  a  mountain,  129 
One  of  those  unwelcome  preachers,  128 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being, 

268,  335 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply, 

158 
Pay  all  their  debts  with  the  roll  of  his  drum, 

268, 335 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  palaces  of  Kings, 

288, 355 

Plus  je  connais  les  hommes,  292,  300 
Praise  is  devotion,  fit  for  noble  minds,  288, 335 
Prince  of  the  Sidereal  Realms,  27 
Proud  of  his  royal  bride,  the  richer  spoil,  328 
Que  convenere,  469 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat,  265 
Rag-proud  and  saucy,  207 
See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up,  409,  518 
She  did  not  hear  what  the  parson  had  said,  8 
Sing  history,  268,  335 
Sits  in  permanence,  268,  335 
Slant  o'er  the  snowy  swart,  27 
Soul  of  my  soul,   I  shall  meet  thee  again, 

128, 158 

Star-trembling    Night,  mother  of   songs   un- 
sung, 148 

Steady  and  pure  as  stars  that  beam,  289 
Sting  of  truth,  268,  335 
Straight  is  the  way  to  Acheron,  391 
Take  her,  friend,  or  take  her  not,  165 
That  kingly  attribute,  the  will,  488 
The  bloody  writing  by  all  nations  torn,  208 
The   Druid  grove,  where  many  a  reverend 

yew,  388 

The  graves  grow  thicker,  288,  355 
The  iron  dogs,  the  fuel,  and  the  tongs,  8 
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Quotations : — 

The   King   of   France   with   forty   thousand 

men,  214 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 

88,  116 

The  sage  who  said  he  should  be  proud,  409 
The  wide  earth  is  still,  310 
There  was  a  lady  all  skin  and  bone,  2  40 
They  called  him  Opportunity,  88 
Though  every  prospect  pleases,  206,  256 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,  55,  288 
Thronging  through  the  cloud-rift,  328,  375 
To  mark  the  progress  of  the  vernal  dawn, 

148 

Towards  his  winter  store,  208 
'Twas  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  church  bells, 8 
Vital  warmth  gave  the  last  human  motion, 

208 

W'en  you  see  a  man  in  woe,  46 
What  scenes  have  passed  since  first,  388 
When  as  King  Henry  rul'd  this  land,  209 
When  I  gazed  into  those  stars,  448,  495 
While  with  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  sit,  462 
With  new-fallen  dew,  109 
Ye  couples,  who  meet  under  love's  smiling 

star,  226 
Ye  high  and  lowjflyers  of  all  ranks,  attend,  106, 


B.  on  Cumberland  Hearth  Tax  Lists,  269 

Cumberland  Train  Bands,  269 
B.  (A.  F.)  on  railway  travelling  reminiscences,  35 
B".  (G.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  109 
B.'  (Or.  W.  E.)  on  Cowper,  pronunciation  of  his 
name,  433 

Dish  of  tea  :   saucer,  436 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  95 
B.  (J.  F.)  on  duel  with  swords,  433 
B.  (J.  P.)  on  Capt.  William  Vaughan,  350 
B.  (W.)  on  Gaspar  Manor,  Stourton,  268 
B    (W.  D.  W.)  on  bee-sting  cure  for  rheumatism, 

296 

Baaft  (W.)  on  googlie,  cricket  slang,  194 
Babelais  Club,  and  Joseph  Knight,  165 
Bagozine,  pirate  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  169, 

233 

Bailway  travelling  reminiscences,  35 
Bain,  "  davelly  rain  "  explained,  76 
Bandolph  (J.  A.)  on  windows  from  Trier,  157 
Bannie  (D.)  on  Macaulay  on  Dryden,  375 
Baper   (Matthew),   Director  of  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 367 

Bashi  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  149 
Batcliffe  (T.)  on  "  branne  and  water,"  9 

Bring,  archaic  use,  75 

"  Christmas  in,"  507 

"  Dark  as  black  pigs,"  318 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  390 

Harvest  Supper  songs,  276 

Jesus  House,  Worksop,  269 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  95 

Pennyworth,  153 

Pig  grass  :   fioning  grass,  49 

Pin  and  needle  rimes,  518 

"  Plough,  thack,  stack,  and  willing,"  47 

"  Bag-proud  and  saucy,"  207 

Bosamond  (Fair),  209 

"  Shot  at  the  rook,"  &c.,  255 

Spanish  Wine  Day,  513 

Spurrings,  or  banns,  and  lameness,  288 

"  Stagga  Bob-tail  Warning,"  149 


Bavens,  three,  and  James  I.,  448 
Bead  (F.  W.)  on  "No  flowers,"  130 

Plump  in  voting  :    plum-list,  235 

Prime  Minister,  18 

Beade  (A.  L.)  on   Bichardson  and    Christ's  Hos- 
pital, 301,  343 

Becitation,  '  If  We  Only  Knew,'  18 
Bees  (W.  D.  Wood)  on  regimental  nicknames,  440 

Spanish  Wine  Day,  287 
Begisters,  parish  :     Hursley,   223  ;    before   1538, 

388  ;   Selby,  409,  475 

Begistration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  96 
Beid  (Jane)  on  Macleay  family,  150 
Beinach   (Salomon)   on  ladies    and    side-saddles, 

247 

Bendall  (Herbert)  on  Baughan  :    Boffin,  112 
Beseda  on  the  Globe  Theatre,  307 
Bestall  (W.  S.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 

288 

Bestoration  characters,  their  history,  328 
Bestoration  plays,  429 
Bevolution   of  1688,  memorials  connected  with, 

188 

Bheidiol,  river  legend,  488 
Bheumatism,  bee-sting  cure,  248 
Bhodes  (A.)  on  balloons  and  flying  machines,  106 

"  Biscuit's  throw,"  376 

"  Correct  to  a  T,"  273 

"  Dog  and  Pot,"  244 

Gotham  and  the  Gothamites,  198 

Hangmen  who  have  been  hanged,  16 

Lamb  (C.)  and  his  "  pepe,"  250 

Paramor  family  of  Kent,  398 

"  Protection  for  burning,"  194 

Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  176 

'  Sailor's  Consolation,'  195 

Strode's  Begiment,  1760-64,  256 

Tackle-house  :   tackle-porter,  351 

Westminster  wills,  224 

Zirophceniza,  a  woman's  name,  226,  317 
Bhombus,  meanings  of  the  word,  58 
Bich  (Anthony)=  Fabius  Pictor,  c.  1844,  165 
Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion,  his  heart,  427,  51-6 
Bichard  II.  at  Chester,  166 
Bichards  (G.  W.)  on  Webber  family,  289 
Bichardson  (Samuel)  and  Christ's  Hospital,  301, 

343 
Bimes,  pin  and  needle,  409,  518.     See  Nursery 

Bingrose  (Basil)  on  Juan  Fernandez,  285,  392 
Bipley  (Thomas)  and  Bichard  Holt,  1772,  29 
Biver  legends,  Severn,  Wye,  and  Bheidiol,  488 
Bivett-Carnac  (Col.  J.  H.)  on  Archdeacon  Sted- 

man,  48 
Boach    (Miss)   and   John   Potter,   470.       See   La 

Boad  carriages,  early  mechanical,  31,  96,  158,  414 
Boan,  etymology  of  the  word,  353 
Bobbins  (A.  F.)  on  burgator,  26 

Cab  :  cabriolet  in  Dickens,  514 

"  Chops  of  the  Channel,"  27 

Coop=  to  detain  voters,  226 

County  Borough,  225 

Elephant,  first,  exhibited,  197 

"  Entente  Cordiale,"  216 

Flying  machine  in  1751,  272 

"  Fourth  Estate,"  184 

Mechanical  road  carriages,  414 

'*  Stew  in  their  own  juice,"  206 

Wild  (Jonathan)  in  State  Papers,  321 
Bobbins  (B.)  on  "  Shot  at  the  rook,"  &c.,  255 
Boberts  (W.)  on  Arrowsmith,  Devonshire  artist, 
355 
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Eoberts   (W.)   on   Crozier   (Robert),    Manchester 

artist,  355 
Dish  of  tea,  377 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  :   portrait,  308 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  293 
Hanbury  (Benjamin),  his  library,  58 
High  Wycombe  Van  Dyck,  273 

Hoppner  and  Sir  T.  Frankland's  daughters, 
007 

oo  t 

London  public  monuments,  347 

Marchetti  collection  of  drawings,  112 

Munro  of  Novar,  74 

Newspapers  in  1680,  358 

"  Strawberry  Hill  "  Catalogue,  294,  353 
Bobin's  Alive,  game,  mentioned  1814,  86 
Robinson  (J.)  on  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  70 
Robinson  (L.  G.)  on  three  ravens  and  James  I., 

448 

Robson  (P.)  on  Burney's  '  History  of  Music,'  494 
Rodd  family,  148 
Roemer  (Baroness  M.  von)  on  Combe  and  Pretty 

families,  349 
Roessler  (C.)  on  Jeanne  d'Arc's  armour,  187 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  his  heart,  427 
Rogers  (Hildyard)  on  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  249 
Rollick,  substantive,  use  of  the  word,  93 
Roman  legions,  their  history,  230,  393 
Rome,  peculiar  lighting  at  St.  Peter's,  34 
Rosamond  :   Fair  Rosamond  Chapbook,  209,  298, 

452 
Roscoe   (Thomas),  his  translation  of  Benvenuto 

Cellini,  266 
Rosebery  (Lord),  speech  reported  by  electrophone. 

246 

Rosenthal  (Ludwig)  on  Farnese  arms,  87 
Rossall  slang,  66 
Rotton  (Sir  J.  F.),  on  cire-perdue  process,  387 

Mildew  in  books,  436 

Rouen,  demolition  of  St.  Nicolas'  Church,  47 
Rowan  Tree  Witch  Day:  St.  Helen's  Day,  209, 296 
Rowe  (J.  Hambley)  on  Rev.  Jonathan  Clapham,  8 

Feet  of  Fines,  Identifications  in,  450 

Markham  (Rev.  George),  248 

Thurlby  family,  389 
Royal  personages,   memorials  to,    51,    114,    181, 

234,  277,  401 

Ruby  Wedding,  its  definition,  55 
Rushlights,  present-day  use  of,  254 
Russell  (Alex.)  on  insect  names  in  Scotland,  245 

Orkney  folk-lore,  483 

"  The  "  prefixed  to  place-names,  68 

Tongue,  slip  of,  a  bad  omen,  89 
Russell  (F.  A.)  on  eel-pie  shop,  232 

Nafedave,  its  meaning,  296 

"  Old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,"  237 

"  Saracen's  Head,"  Snow  Hill,  131,  195 
Russell  (G.  W.  E. )  on  dish  of  tea,  377 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,"  288 

Vanneck,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  456 
Russell  (Lady)  on  General  Wolfe's  death,  308 
Rutherfurd  (Capt.)  at  Trafalgar,  76 
Rutton  (W.  L.)  on  Cowhouse  Manor,  Middlesex, 168 

Fig  trees  in  London,  396 

Mellon  (Mrs.  Alfred),  formerly  Miss  Woolgar, 

266 

Ruvigny  (Marquis  de)  on  Rev.  E.  Daniel  Clarke, 
328 

De  Harold  (Edmund,  Baron),  452 

De  Raet  Baronetcy,  446 

Grant  (Baron),  328 

Iceland  (Governors  of),  458 

Ryland    (William    Wynne),     hanged     1783,    his 
parentage,  383 


S.  on  Mrs.  Browning  and  Sappho,  490 

Washington's  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  328 
S.  (A.)  on  Twelve  surname,  257 
S.  (C.  L.)  on  Walt  Whitman  on  Alamo,  91 
S.  (F.  H.)  on  Girdlestone,  137 

Hursley  parish  registers,  223 
Hursley  vicars,  188 

Merdon  Manor,  Hursley  :   J.  White,  148 
S.  (G.  W.)  on  Inverness  bibliography,  318 
S.  (H.)  on  death-bed  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  329 
S.  (H.  K.  St.  J.)  on  Swinburne  on  Irish  National- 
ists, 472 

S.  (I.  M.)  on  flying  across  Lake  of  Perugia,  476 
S.  (J.)  on  "  Castle  Inn,"  Birmingham,  168 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  390 
S.  (J.  M.)  on  Garibaldi's  remains,  328 
S.  (W.)  on  British  Army  in  1763,  517 

Gainsborough,  architect,  c.  1300,  155 

Inverness  bibliography,  398 

Wolfe  (General),  his  death,  357 
S.  (W.  P.  D.)  on  Munro  of  Novar,  74 

Newman  (R.),  engraver,  9 
S  or  SS,  use  of  the  badge,  348,  418 
Saffron  Walden,  corporation  accounts,  41 
Saffron  Walden  Abbey,   arms  of,    and    Launde 

Priory,  249 
Sailor  folk-lore  :    drowning  sailor  and  glass,  310 : 

Orkney,  483 

Saint  and  the  niche,  proverb  concerning,  327 
St.  Andrew's  Day  and  the  Sassenach,  426 
St.  Asaph,  Deans  of,  367 
St.  Augustine,  quotation  from,  209 
St.  Barbara,  her  emblems,  168,  216,  258 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Benedictines,  and  Otford, 

248,  310, 418 

St.  Bernard  dogs  in  England,  388,  478 
St.  Clare  (H.  D'Alton)  on  V.  De  Vos,  238 
St.  Cross  Hospital,Winchester,wooden  lectern,  150' 
St.  David,  his  cult,  118 

St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  its  clocks,  49,  278 
St.  Germain  on  James  II. 's  last  words,  210 
St.  Heiric  on  Governors  of  Iceland,  229 
St.  Helen's  Day  :    Rowan  Tree  Witch  Day,  209, 

290 

St.  Leonards,  J.  Burton  and  J.  Birkett  at,  285 
St.Margaret's,Westminster,  and  Nicholas  Spencer,. 

147  ;    east  window,  269,  357,  453 
St.     Neots,     Huntingdonshire,     booksellers     and 

printers,  164 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Edward  Strong,  and  Capt.. 

Nares,  365 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  peculiar  lighting,  34 
St.  Swithin  on  actor  v.  preacher,  246 

"  All  the  world  and  his  wife,"  93,  177 

"  Biscuit's  throw,"  326 

Bonassus,  353 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  418 

Crucified  thieves,  33 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :   woodbine,  412 

England  in  London,  65 

Executioner's  block,  26 

Fenning  (Eliza),  her  execution,  138 

Heber  (Bishop)  :    "  Only  man  is  vile,"  206- 

"  Hen  and  Chickens  "  sign,  94 

Henry  V.'s  corpse,  8 

"  I  had  three  sisters  beyond  the  sea,"  94 

Language  and  physiognomy,  365 

Lumley  family,  53 

Moon-dog,  weather  sign,  177 

Naseby  Field,  75 

Newton  (Sir  I.)  and  King's  College,  294 
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St.  Swithin  on  nuns  as  chaplains,  95 

Parodies  of  Kipling,  177 

Petre  epigram,  411 

"  Plus  je  connais  les  hommes,"  292 

Saints'  satisfaction,  118 

Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  336 

Sponges,  438 

Turnspit  dogs,  315 

'  Vortigern  and  Bowena,'  508 

Wheatear,  its  name,  432 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and  Pollux,  15,  252 
Saints'  satisfaction  explained,  48,  118 
Samaritan  Society,  London,  its  history,  148,  197 
Samnitis,  meaning  of  the  word,  133 
Sandgate,  military  canal  at,  228 
Sappho  and  E.  B.  Browning,  490 
Saracen's  Head,  its  closing,  65,  131,  195 
Sarcey  (Francisque)  on  spelling,  28 
Sardinian  Chapel,  its  closing,  285 
Sargeaunt  (J.)  on  Cowper  :    Bowling,  335 
Sassenach  at  St.  Andrew's  dinner,  426 
*  Saturday  Review,'  its  first  editor,  320 
Saucer,  its  use,  436 

Saunders  (C.  J.)  on  Lewis's  '  The  Nautch,'  490 
Savage  (Canon  E.  B.)  on  "  The  "prefixed  to  place- 
names,  116 

Savoy  Chapel  Royal,  orange  custom  origin,  262 
Sawbridgeworth  legend,  366 
Scarf  or  tippet,  episcopal,  135 
Scargill  (W.)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T,"  273 

Fig  trees  in  London,  477 

Flint  pebbles  at  Brighton,  118 

Snake  committing  suicide,  277 

Triple  chancel  arches,  255 

Words  in  American  newspapers,  271 
Scarpine,  instrument  of  torture,  407,  514 
Scawton  Church,  Yorks,  illustrated  account,  187 
Sceptic,  pronunciation  of  the  word,  66 
Sceugh,  pronunciation  of  the  word,  66 
Schank  (Lionel)  on  '  If  I  Only  Knew,'  18 

Jacobsen  (Sir  Jacob),  414 

Schiller,  astrology  in  '  Wallensteins  Tod,'  428 
Schloesser  (F.)  on  drinking  tobacco,  369 

Eel-pie  shop,  198 

Hereditary  Herb-strewer,  289 

Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  238 

Vilain  XIIII.  (Vicomte),  409 

Weltje's  Club,  413 

Schools,  public,  and  unmeaning  Latin  couplets,468 
Schopenhauer,  his  works  in  English,  67,  115 
Scomer  upon  the  Hope,  old  sign,  68,  118 
Scotland,    Historiographers    Royal,    106  ;     insect 

names  in,  245 

Scott  (Daniel)  on  Twelve  surname,  318 
Scott  (Sir  W.),  epitaph  in  '  The  Antiquary,'  69  ; 
"viretot  "  in  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  267  ;  passage 
in  '  Lochinvar,'  268,  336,  378,  435  ;  his  manners, 
346  ;   '  Search  after  Happiness,'  409,  458 
•Scott  (W.)  on  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civilization,' 
414 

English  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  496 

Livingston  (Michael),  c.  1680,  490 

Rosamond  (Fair),  452 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  454 

Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  378 

Watson's  '  History  of  Printing,'  511 
Scottish  churches,  their  ownership,  168 
Scottish  market  customs,  121 ,  217 
Seacombe  or  Seacome  family,  287 
Searcher  on  Lacy  family,  489 
Sec.    Hist.    MSS.     Comm.    on     historical    MSS. 

discovered,  497 
Seecatchie,  meaning  of  the  term,  48,  94 


Seething  Lane,  derivation  of  its  name,  11,  71 

Selby,  Yorks,  Peculiar  Court,  and  parish  registers, 
409,  475 

Selwyn  (G-.),  fondness  for  executions,  107,  175 

Senex  on  Welsh  judges,  28 

Serieantson  (R.  M.)  on  mayors  elected  in  churches, 
148 

Servat's  Tower  in  Bucklersbury,  330,  396 

Seventeenth-century  quotations,  217 

Severn,  river  legend,  488 

"  Seynt-pro-seynt,"  wine,  76,  158 

Shack,"  a  wooden  hut,  American  term,  306 

Shakespeare,  lectures  by  Coleridge  on,  8  ;  illus- 
trations of,  84  ;  wooden  statuette  of,  245  ; 
and  Ensor  family,  253  ;  allusions  to,  307,  465  ; 
and  plant-names.  281,  333,  411;  legal  references 
in,  382 

Shake  sp  ear  lana :  — 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  I.  sc.  i.,  "I  '11 
seem  the  fool  I  am  not,"  464  ;  "  No 
Messenger  but  thine,"  464  ;  Act  II.  sc.  i., 
"  The  deeds  of  iustest  men,"  464  ;  Act  II. 
sc.  vi.,  "  Not  he  that  himself  is  not  so," 

464  ;    Act  III.  sc.  xiii.,   "  Ho  is  a  god," 

465  ;    Act  V.   sc.   i.,    "  A  poor   Egyptian 
yet,"  465 

As  You  Like  It.  Act  I.  sc.  iii.,  "  The  other 
mad  without  any,"  463  ;  Act  III.  sc.  v., 
"  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled 
damask,"  464 

King  Lear,  on  the  modern  stage,  224 

-Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  sc.  ii.,  King  of 
Hungary's  peace,  170  ;  Act  IV.  sc.  iii., 
Ragozine,  a  pirate,  169,  233 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  tract,  76 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  V.  sc.  i., 
"  And  sorrow,  wagge,  crie  hem,"  463 

Sonnets,  their  dedication,  265 
Sharpe  (Dr.  R.  R.)  on  bakers'  servants,  427 

Coopers  in  the  City  in  1440,  426 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  147 

Seething  Lane,  11 

"  Shot  at  the  rook,"  147 

Shawcross  (.T.)  on  Coleridge  on  Shakespeare,  8 
Shelley,  and  the  yew,  287,  336,  414 
Shelton  (T.),  his  translation  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  65 
Ships,  spectre,  32,  113 
Ships,  wooden,  their  longevity,  467 
Ships'  periodicals,  list  of,  54 
Shoreditch  family,  96 
Short  (Tommy)  on  Aristotle,  70,  392 
«  Short  Whist,'  by  Major  A.,  264,  318,  357 
Shorter  (C.)  on  High  Wycombe  Van  Dyck,  108 

Louis  XVIII.'s  queen  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  108 

Medmenham  Abbey  :    Hell-Fire  Club,  467 
Shortfall,  use  of  the  word,  167 
Shylock  tract,  76 

Side-saddles,  earliest  use,  247,  295 
Siev eking  (I.  Giberne)  on  Sir  Horace  Mann,  368 
Sigma  Tau  on  Sir  T.  Browne,  36 

Herne  family  of  Suffolk,  269 

Holderness  families,  211 

Signs  :  Hen  and  Chickens,  28  ;  Le  Hole  Bole,  348, 
438  ;   Le  Stoples,  348,  410.     See  Tavern  Signs. 
Signs  of  old  London,  203,  463 
Similes,  Yorkshire,  148,  218 
Simpson  (Miss  Charlotte)  on  Dr.  Womack,  387 
Skeat  (Prof.  W.  W.)  on  authors  wanted,  517 

Bergerode,  73 

Bosting,  its  meaning,  113 

Bourne  in  place-names,  131 
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Skeat  (Prof.  W.  W.)  on  Brokenselde,  54 
Butterworth,  its  derivation,  91 
Caxton's  birthplace  :    Causton,  Costen,  395 
Chaucer  :   Strothir  in  '  Reeve's  Tale,   155 
Chaucer's  two  allusions  to  Persius,  6 

Comets,  15  ,  „ 

Cowper  :    Dowling  :   their  pronunciation,  % 

"  Davelly  "  rain,  76 

H  aspirate  in  English  writers,  492 

Haughendo  :  Fylde  oath,  56 

Hocktide  at  Hexton,  139,  253 

Holbeck,  18 

Hoth=  heath,  351 

Lambpark  :   "  one  lampte,    473 

North  Pole,  426 

'  Oera  Linda  Book,'  133 

"  Protection  for  burning,     194 

Seething  Lane,  71 

Skyle,  its  meaning,  178 

Suckets  :   sunkets,  443 

Wheatear,  its  name,  432  .  . 

1  Sketch  from  Nature,'  poem  on  early  rising,  1' 

192 

Sketches  of  the  Caffre  Tribes,  1851,  469 
Skyle,  meaning  of  the  word,  130,  1'78 
Slade  (Sir  Cuthbert),  his  descent,  58,  135 
Slade  (G.)  on  John  Slade,  74 

Slade  (Robert),  129 

Slade  (Robert),  his  pedigree,  c.  1613,  129 
Slade  family,  14,  74 

Sladen  (S.)  on  Earl  of  Bristol  s  House,  50 
Slang,  cricket :    "  googlie,"  110,  194,  274 
Slavery  and  the  Popes,  349 
Sloan  surname,  228,  318,  513 
Slovaks,  their  position,  242,  298 
Smith  (Adam),  his  status  at  Oxford,  384  ? 
Smith  (E.)  on  '  Cartularium  Saxomcum,    l»b 
Smith   (G.  C.  M.)  on  words  in  American  news 

SmitMG-'.  M.)  and  'Cornhill  Magazine,'  481.  501 
Smith  (John),  c.  1679-80,  his  biography,  309 
Smith  (S.)  on  '  Dimes  and  Dollars,  250 
Smith  (T.  M.)  on  Capt.  Marshall  of  Virginia,  467 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  on  '  D.N.B.  Epitome,  333 

Wilberforce  (Bishop  Ernest),  247 
Smithers  (C.  G.)  on  authors  wanted,  355 
Crawford  (Miss),  Canadian  poet,  353 
Thompson  (Richard),  Surgeon  R.N.,  318 
Smyth  (H.)  on  statues  in  the  British  Isles,  51 
Snake  committing  suicide,  228,  277 
Sneegum  or  Sneezum  surname,  206 
Sneezing  superstition,  97,  178 
Sneezum  or  Sneegum  surname,  206 
Snell  (F.  S.)  on  Baughan  :   Boffin,  292 
Court  of  Requests,  257 
Cowhouse  Manor,  Middlesex,  234 
Triple  chancel  arches,  255 
'  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames,'  eighteenth  century, 

515.     See  Nicknames. 
Solomons  (I.)  on  Dighton's  caricature  portraits,409 

Etough  (Henry),  430 
Songs  and  Ballads: — 

And  he  was  a  Samaritan,  46,  177 

Ballad  of  indiscretion,  409 

BarneyBuntline  and  Bill  Bowling,  10, 196,  51  / 

Charm  for  Ennui,  226 

Clim  of  the  Clough,  386,  494 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug,  471 

Franky  Well  went  out  to  plough,  128 

Harvest,  30,  71,  137,  237,  276 

Logan  Braes,  33 

Old  Tarlton's  Song,  214 


Songs  and  Ballads  :-— 

Poker  and  tongs,  469,  517 
Poor  Soldier,  471 
Sailor's  Consolation,  10,  195,  517 
Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Andrew  fed  !  426 
'Twas  Bonaparte  the  Corsican,  210 
When  the  anchor  is  weigh'd,  195 
Sotby  and  Bleasby  Manors,  Lines,  29 
Sotheby  (Edith  M.)  on  Swedish  painters  in  Eng- 

land, 54 

Southcott  (Joanna),  her  "  communications,     475 
Southey  (Robert),  curious  outrage  on  his  poems, 
46,  293  ;  his  collections  regarding  Portugal,  169 
Spain,  popular  error  regarding  England,  65 
Spanish    Armada,    ships    wrecked    off    Ayrshire, 

249,  330,  393 

Spanish  Christmas  carol,  129 
Spanish  epigram,  curious,  405 
Spanish  priests  in  Abyssinia,  c.  1825,  189 
Spanish  Walk  Exchange,  its  locality   269,  356 
Spanish  Wine  Day,  its  origin,  287,  513 

Sparrow  (J   E.)  on  Penn  of  Kidderminster,  189 
Specie  payment  suspended  by  Bank  of  England, 

OAK     97ft 

Spelling,  Sarcey  and  Anatole  France  on,  28 
Spencer  (N.),  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  147 
Spite-fence,  legal  use  of  the  word,  186 
Sponges,  first  use  for  domestic  purposes,  30,  438 
Spoons,  Company,  their  history,  109 
Sturgeon  (C.  H.)  on  Monte  Carlo,  308,  434 
Spurrings,  or  banns,  and  lameness,  288,  498 
Stagga  bob-tail  warning,  game,  149 
Stambouline,  Turkish  coat,  474 
Stapleton  (A.)  on  Alvary  or  Alvery,  309 

lotham'and'thfGothamites    128   253 
Plains=  timber-denuded  lands,  81,  2d» 
•  Star,'  1789,  copy  wanted,  33 
Stars  reflected  in  ice,  J.  Keble  on,  289 
State  Papers,  references  to  Jonathan  Wild  321 
Statues:  in  the  British   Isles,  51,  114,  181,  234, 

277,  401  ;   at  Calcutta,  466 
Statuette  of  Shakespeare  rediscovered,  245 
Steamers  in  1801  and  1818,  429 
Stebbing  (W.  P.  D.)  on  Miss  Anne  Manning,  497 
Stedman  (Archdeacon),  his  biography,  48 
•'   ie  "  in  Scotch  docume 


Seman       rc,  , 

Steele  (L.  C.)  on  •'  lie  "  in  Scotch  documents,  478 

Steerage  in  frigates,  4™ 

Stewart  (A.  )  on  "Dog  and  Pot,    298 

Fig  trees  in  the  City,  336 

James  IV   of  Scotland,  316 
Stewart  (J.  L.)  on  Donna  Maria  of  .Spain,  47 
Stiverton  arms  and  family,  369 

Itofes"  (S.T)  on'publifschools  and  unmeaning 

Latin  couplets,  468 
Stone,  Godstone,  used  in  the  City,  227 
Stone  (J.  Harris)  on  devil  s  saffron,  169 
Stopes  (C.  C.)  on  Giles  and  Christopher  Alleyn,  341 
Kindlemarsh  (Francis),  386 


,328,  369 

Strachan  (L.  R.  M.)  on  authors  wanted,  495 
"  Entre  tu  y  yo,"  116 
Fossel,  term  applied  to' diamonds,  58 
Thackeray's  Roundabout  Papers,  118 
Strahan  (A.),  his  translation  of  Virgil,  and  John- 

Stratf'ord  (Hon.  Ann),  c.  1616,  her  biography,  329 
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Street  (E.  E.)  on  eel-pie  shop,  93 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  381 
Strawberry  Hill  Catalogues,  216, 294,  353,  430,  491 
Stripping  cows,  phrase  explained,  409,  476 
Strode's  Regiment  of  Foot,  1760-64,  210,  256 
Strong  (Edward),  Capt.  Narse,  and  St.  Paul's,  365 
Strong  (Hugh  W.)  on  tackle-house,  351 
Stubbes  (George),  poet,  his  biography,  304 
Suckets  :    sunkets,  origin  of  the  words,  443 
Suckling  (F.  H.)  on  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  292 
Suckling  (Sir  John)  and  Ben  Jonson,  345 
Suicides  of  animals,  228,  277 
Sundial  motto  at  the  White  City,  367 
Sunkets  :   suckets,  origin  of  the  words,  443 
Surnames  :    Clarionett,  98  ;    Garrett  and  Gerald 
345  ;     Sloan,    228,    318,    513  ;     Sneegum     or 
Sneezum,  206  ;    Theobald,  345  ;    Twelve,  149, 
196,  257,  318  ;  Walsh,  446 
Surrey,  houses  of  the  nobility,  c.  1680,  143 
Sussex  on  the  wheatear,  432 
Sussex  ironworks,  obsolete  terms  in,  349 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Robert  Crozier,  artist,  354 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  15 
'  Yahoo,'  177 

Sutton  (O.  J.)  on  Yorkshire  similes,  218, 
Sutton  family  of  Osbaston,  287 
Swaen  (A.  E.  H.)  on  '  How  a  Man  may  choose  a 

Good  Wife,'  67 

Swain  (T.  Hill)  and  Nelson's  death,  169,  318 
Swank,  its  meaning,  60 
Swedish  painters  in  England,  54 
Sweetman  (G.)  on  Robert  Newman,  55 
Swift    (J.),     Vanessa's     burial-place,     346;        on 

windows  in  the  breast,  409,  497 
Swinburne  on  Irish  Nationalists,  350,  412,  472 
Swords,  last  duel  with,  in  England,  227,  290,  378, 

433,  478  ;  regulation,  328,  376 
Swynnerton  (C.)  on  T.  E.  Brown,  146 


T.  (D.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  328 
T.  (D.  K.),  on  Bridgwater  Borough,  132 

Tressevelen  and  Tremayle  families,  368 
T.  (J.)  on  "  stripping  cows,"  476 

Vanneck  (Mrs.  and  Miss),  498 
T.  (L.  E.)  on  Rev.  T.  Watson  Ward,  228 
T.  (O.  S.)  on  skyle,  its  meaning,  130 
T.  (R.)  on  Paul  Braddon,  91 
T  :    Correct  to  a  T,  227,  273,  313,  376,  435 
Tablecloth,  temp.  Louis  XIV.,  408,  451,  498 
Tablecloths,  old  Irish,  451,  498 
Taciturn,  first  use  of  the  word,  327,  375 
Tackle-house  :   tackle  porter,   earliest  instances, 

307,  350,  392 

Taffy-on-a-stick,  sweetmeat,  118 
Taglioni=  greatcoat,  use  of  the  word,  366,  458 
Tailed,  meaning  in  Fuller,  347,  398,  454 
Talbot  (J.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  335 

Ep worth  Parsonage  ghost,  129,  338 

Nash  (Miss)  at  Orchies,  129 

Vanneck  (Mrs.  and  Miss),  188,  318 
Talfyrydd  on  Morlais  Castle,  89 
Tapley-Soper  (H.)  on  Essex  marriage  licences,  373 
Tavenor-Perry  (J.)  on  the  nimbus,  178 

Pryor's  Bank,  Fulham,  172 
Tavern  Signs:— 

Brokenselde,  54 

Castle,  Birmingham,  168,  258 

Dog  and  Pot,  244,  298,  414,  474 

Essex  Serpent,  322 

Guildford  Barge,  410 

Ram  Jam,  100 

Saracen's  Head,  65,  131,  195 


Taverns,  London,  c.  1600-50,  127,  190,  254,  414 
'  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Nicholai  IV.,'  107 
Taxes,  French,  "  remitted  for  ever,"  368,  456 
Taxile  on  Schopenhauer  in  English,  115 
Taylor  (Jeremy),  quotation  from,  209 
Taylor  (John),  his  Thumb  Bibles,  367 
Taylor  (Thomas)=  Gertrude  Berkeley,  147 
Tea,  Dish  of,  287,  377,  436 

Te  Igitur,  phrase  in  '  Ivanhoe,'  explained,  66,  115 
Temple  Bar,  its  history,  166 
Tennyson  and  Terence,  346 
Terence  and  Tennyson,  346 

Terry  (C.  W.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  375 
Burial-places  of  notable  actresses,  513 
Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  last  words,  391 
Tertius  on  Holt  Castle  and  the  Beauchamps,  57, 227 
Tertullian,  quotation  from,  209 
Thackeray    (W.    M.),    "  slant    o'er    the    snowy 
swart  "  and  "  Prince  of  the  Sidereal  Realms," 
27  ;     Roundabout  Papers,   33,    78,    118,    178  ; 
'  Cornhill  Magazine,'  481,  501 
"The,"  prefixed  to  place-names,  68,  116, 173,  273 
Theobald  surname,  its  derivation,  345 
Theses,  bibliography  of,  27 
Thieves,  crucified,  their  names,  33 
Thimbles,  date  of  their  invention,  93 
Ihirion  (A.)  on  Lytton's  novels  in  French,  208 

Provins,  Seine-et-Marne,  187 
Thomas   (Ralph)  on  bibliographical  terms,   103, 
204 

Births  and  deaths  :    their  registration,  96 

Byron  and  Capt.  Crawl ey,  49 

Carlyle  and  Freemasonry,  13 

Jay  (W.),  the  preacher  :    Cyrus  Jay,  444,  485 

Musical  Family  :    Dr.  Jay,  138,  498 

'  Yahoo,'  275 
Thompson  (Capt.  Edward),  his  poems,  1761-70,  46 
Thompson  (James)  and  Bubb  Dodington,  504 
Thompson  (Richard),  Surgeon,  R.N.,  318 
Thorns  (A.)  on  sacred  place-names,  314 
Thorns  (W.  J.)  and  Macaulay,  150 
Thomson  (J.  B.)  on  William  Guild,  34,  77 
Thornburgh  (M.  W.)  on  '  Ballad  of  Indiscretion,' 

409 
Thorn-Drury(G.)  on  Hereditary  Herb-strewer,  418 

Jonson  and  Suckling,  345 

Shakespeare  allusions,  307,  465 
j  horns,  pins  substituted  for,  158,  238 
Thornton    (R.    H.)    on    authors    of    quotations 
wanted,  8 

Bonassus,  175 

Dynamometer,  87 

Ennui,  226 

Gingerbread  (Gilt),  107 

"  Hopping  John  "  487 

Jack-knives  given  to  ugly  men,  508 

Land  Office  :    "  Land  Office  Business,"  150 

"Le,"  before  trades,  477 

Nicknames,  temp.  George  IV.,  326 

Oregon,  169 

Parker  consecration,  62,  172 

Robin's  Alive,  a  game,  86 

Southcott  (Joanna),  475 

Spurious  coins  and  medals,  46 

Trade-marks  :    their  antiquity,  65 

Words  in  American  newspapers,  107 
?humb  Bibles,  by  John  Taylor,  367 
?hunderstones,  belief  in,  327 
?hurlby  family,  389 

Thurtell  (John),  murderer  of  William  Weare,  283 
Tickell  (Richard),  his  '  Epistle,'  1779,  167 
bidder,  spelling  for  Tudor,  78,  117 
^iffador  :  tiffar  :  tyfferen,  origin  of  the  words,  161 
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"  Tikes  and  churls,"  in  '  Piers  Plowman,'  430 
Tilden  family  of  Tenterden,  168,  258 
Tilden  (W.  I.)  on  Tildens  of  Tenterden,  168 
Tims  (T.  Chamberlin)  on  authors  wanted,  148 

Meyer  and  Hoppner  families.  129 
Tippet  or  scarf,  episcopal,  135 
TLobacco,  drinking  tobacco,  allusions  to,  369,  454 
Toker  or  Tucker  (Robert),  c.  1540,  268,  418 
Tongue  :   slip  of  the  tongue  a  bad  omen,  89 
Topsy-turvy,  early  use  of  the  term,  167 
Touraine,  misprinted  Lorraine    in    Mrs.   Green's 

'  Henry  II.,'  309,  358 

Tournaments  and  jousts,  particulars  of,  430 
*Town  and  Country  Magazine,'  1785,  article  in, 

368,  435 

Townshend  (Anne)  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  36 
Trade-marks,  c.  1580,  65,  131 

Trade-names,  "  le  "  before,  c.  1600,  189,  237,  477 
Trafalgar,  Capt.  Butherfurd  at,  76 
Train  Bands,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  c. 

1685,  269 

Tregeagle  and  Dozmare  Pool,  legend  of,  246 
Tremayle,  Tressevelen,  and  Triyett  families,  368 
Tressevelen.  Tremayle,  and  Iriyett  families,  368 
Trevelyan  (Sir  G. ),  verbal  slip  in  '  Life  of  Macau- 
lay,'  35 

Trier,  windows  from  church  at,  109,  156,  198 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  on  Basil  Goode,  387 
Trivett,  Tremayle,  and  Tressevelen  families,  368 
Trower  (A.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  8 

Harvest  Supper  songs,  30 
Truman  (T.),  bookseller,  18 
Tucker     (Dean)     of     Gloucester,     pamphlet    by, 

289,  337 

Tudor  spelt  Tidder,  78,  117 

Turk,  flying,  mentioned  by  Busbequius,  127,  236 
Turner  (C.  M.  W.)  on  J.  M.  W.  Turner  portrait,  437 
Turner  (F.)  on  Great  Fosters,  Egham,  510 

"  Protection  for  burning,"  149 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  supposed  portrait,  209,  437 
Turnspit  dogs,  their  late  use,  247,  315 
Twelve  surname,  149, 196, 257,  318 
Twycross  (J.  B.)  on  statues  in  the  British  Isles,  52 
Twynham,  last  Prior  of,  221,  315,  453 
Tyfferen  :  tiffar  :  tiffador,  origin  of  the  words,  161 
Tyres,  pneumatic,  their  introduction,  445 
Tyrrell  (J.  B.)  on  Samuel  Hearne,  488 

U 

U.  (T.  F.)  on  Miller  bibliography,  1,  42,  374 
Udal  (J.  S.)  on  apples  :  their  old  names,  137 

Suffragan  Bishops  :   their  arms,  98 
Union  Jack,  its  extended  use,  226 
Unthank  (B.  A.  H.)  on  Vintners'  Company,  30 
Urceo    (Antonio)    quoted    by   Burton    and    Fitz- 

Gerald,  185 

Urllad  on  Capt.  George  Farmer,  9 
Ursula  (Lady),  how  many  now  living,  110 
Usher  of  the  Green  Bod,  the  office,  208,  377 


V.  (Q.)  on  bibliographical  technical  terms,  204 

Compositor's  "  case,"  330 

Court  for  actors  at  Chester,  267 

Court  of  Bequests,  272 

Mauraden,  its  meaning,  378 

Printers'  proofs,  490 

V.  (V.H.I.L.I.O.I.)  on  "  Correct  to  a  T,"  376 
Vache  a  Colas,  meaning  of  the  term,  48 
Vachell  surname,  c.  1700-50,  48 
Vacuum  cleaning,  its  introduction,  308 
Van  Dyck,  supposed  picture  by,  at  HighWycombe, 
108, 273 


Van  Lier  (Rev.)  and  William  Cowper,  347 

Vanessa,  her  burial-place,  346 

Vanneck  (Mrs.  and  Miss)  and  the  Prince  Regent, 

188,  251,  318,  377,  417,  456,  498 
Vaughan  (W.  H.)  on  derivation  of  Butterworth,  9 
Vaughan  (Capt.  W.),  c.  1631,  biography,  350,  474 
Vegetarian,  derivation  of  the  word,  427,  511 
Verantius  (Bishop  Faustus),  his  '  Novae  Machinae,' 

243 

Vere.     See  De  Vere. 

Verus  on  Jennens  or  Jerningham  family,  449 
Vilain  XIIII.  (Vicomte),  peculiar  form  of  numeral, 

409,  451,  498 

Villages  and  mansions,  disappearance  of,  189 
Vincent  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  188 
Viner  memorial  brass,  207 

Vintners'  Company,  its  early  days,  30,  153,  477 
Viretot,  Scott's  use  of  the  word,  267 
Virgin,  Blessed,  her  death-bed  in  pictures,  329,  376 
Virgin  Mary's  nut,  superstition,  187,  256 
Volksbiicher,  ed.  G.  O.  Marbach,  9,  58,  133 
Voltaire  and  Carlyle,  literary  parallel,  486 
'  Vortigern  and  Rpwena,'  1795,  508 
Vossius  (Isaac),  his  library,  487 

W 

W.  (G.  H.)  on  Capt.  Thos.  Boys,  38 

English  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  496 

Essex  fatal  to  women,  136 
W.  (H.  B.)  on  "  And  he  was  a  Samaritan,"  177 
W.  (J.  F.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  88 
W.  (L.  A.)  on  V.  De  Vos,  127,  274 

"  Everywhere   heard  will   be   the  judgment 

call,"  110 
W.  (T.  M.)  on  Charles  II. 's  mock  marriage,  90 

Comets,  15 

Dish  of  tea,  287 

Flying  machine  in  1751,  272 

Gray's  '  Elegy  '  and  ploughing  customs,  390 

Macaulay  on  Dryden,  329 

Macaulay  on  literature,  171 

Walking  in  two  parishes,  89 
Wainewright  (J.  B.)  on  authors  wanted,  335 

Clarionett  as  a  surname,  98 

Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  135 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  last  words,  391 

Pole  (Margaret),  Countess  of  Salisbury,  16 

St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Benedictines,  312 

Slade  (John),  14 
Wales,  moon  superstitions  in,  406,  518  ;  Christmas 

custom  in,  1774,  507 

Wales  (William),  residence  at  Hudson's  Bay,  488 
Walker  (B.)  on  "  Castle  Inn,"  Birmingham,  258 

Emblin  (Henry)  and  Theodosius  Keen,  37 

Gainsborough,  architect,  18 

Military  Canal  at  Sandgate,  377 
Walker  (John),  and  the  lucifer  match,  56 
Walking  in  two  parishes  on  the  same  day,  89 
Wall  (E.)  on  '  Short  Whist,'  318 
Waller  (A.  R.)  on  authors  wanted,  158 
Walloon  etymologies,  405 
Walsh  surname,  its  philological  interest,  446 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,    temp.   Wil- 
liam L,  447 
Ward  (B.  M.)  on  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civilization,' 

328 

Ward  (H.  P.)  on  Paine's  remains,  197 
Ward  (H.  Snowden)  on  Caxton's  birthplace,  327 

Comether,  its  meaning,  77 

Dickens  :    Shakespeare  :    woodbine,  334 

Marriage  relationships,  315 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  154 

"  Scomer  upon  the  Hope,"  118 
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Ward  (Hon.  Kathleen)  on  Burnell  family,  289 
De  Bos  (Baroness),  187 
Gilbert  of  Kilminchey,  287 
King  (Bishop)  of  Elphin,  169 
Lamy  (Dr.  John),  210 
Naylor  of  Canterbury,  148 
Taylor=  Berkeley,  147 
Ward  (J.)  on  Constitution  Hill,  110 
Ward  (Rev.  T.  Watson),  his  biography,  228,  278 
Warren=  hare-shelter,  its  etymology,  225 
Warren  (W.)  on  Black  Notley  Parish  Register,  88 
Washington  (George),  his  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  328 
Waterloo  relics  and  museums,  141,  210 
Waters  (A.  W.)  on  Royal  Independent  Hanoverian 

Lodge,  139 

Watkinson  (J.)  on  Fair  Rosamond,  298 
Watson  (G.)  on  Dr.  Wollaston  in  Scotland,  310 
Watson  (W.  G.  Willis)  on  authors  wanted,  255 
Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  493 
Slade  (John),  74 

\Vatson's  '  History  of  Printing,'  428,  511 
Watts  (W.),  '  The  Yahoo,'  c.  1842,  130,  177,  275 
Waugh  (Edwin),  his  Lancashire  recitations,  250 
Weare  (William),  murdered  by  Thurtell,  283 
Weather  sign,  moon-dog,  130,  177 
Weather  superstitions  in  Orkney,  483 
Webber  family,  289 

Weber  (F.  P.)  on  "  Mors  sceptra  ligonibus,"  448 
Wedding  :  Ruby  Wedding,  and  others,  defined,  55 
Weddings,  bell-ringing  at,  308,  517 
Welford  (R.)  on  Canning  on  "  Toby  Philpot,"  471 
Cumberland  Hearth  Tax  Lists,  316 
Hartwell,  Bucks,  264,  396 
Newspapers  in  1680,  314 
Pertesen,  its  meaning,  297 
Players  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  222 
Words  in  American  newspapers,  10 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  and  Creevey  at  Brussels,  146 
Welsh  judges,  biographical  list,  28,  93,  198 
Welsh  metre,  English  poem  in,  154 
Weltje  (Louis),  his  house  at  Hammersmith,  466 
Weltje's  Club,  its  history,  167,  239,  293,  352,  412 
Westminster  Abbey,  Margaret  of  Richmond  in, 
15,  215  ;    western  towers,  64,  217  ;    and  Louis 
XVIII.'s  queen,  108,  193 
Westminster  wills  and  Jennings,  224,  355 
Westmorland  Hearth  Tax  Lists,  269,  316 
Westmorland  Train  Bands,  c.  1685,  269,  316 
Whale  (G.)  on  Brooke's  '  Observations  on  Italy,' 

289 

Goethe  on  "  ignorance  in  motion,"  198 
Wheatear,  derivation  of  the  bird's  name,  329,  432 
Wheeler  (S.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  375 

Gordon  (George),  friend  of  Person,  376 
Whip  in,  early  use  of  the  term,  167 
Whip -ma-whop -ma-gate,  York  place-name,  227 
Whitby  Church  and  churchyard,  468 
White  (G.  H.)  on  Holt  Castle,  56,  291 
Plains=  timber-denuded  lands,  194 
Vere  (Edward  de),  17th  Earl  of  Oxford,  266 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  447 
White  (John)  and  Merdon  Manor,  Hursley,  148 
White  (T.)  on  '  The  Sailor's  Consolation,'  10 
White  City,  sundial,  motto,  367 
White  tree  of  Crockerton  Hill  247,  377 
Whitear  (W.  H.)  on  Harvest  Supper  songs,  137 
Whiting  (Marion)  on  authors  wanted,  208,  355 
Whitman  (S.)  on  Count  Findlater  at  Karlsbad,  269 


Whitman  (Walt)  on  massacre  at  Alamo,  Texas,  90 
Whitwell  (R.  J.)  on  Bangor  :   Conway,  367 

Bridgewater  Borough,  88 

Culprit,  its  etymology,  174 

*  Notes  and  Queries  '  Commemoration,  331 
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